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INTRODUCTION. 


POSITION. 

Ireland  is  usually  designated  the  second  in  extent  of  the  British  islands  ;  but,  when  viewed  per 
te,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  comparatively  great  continent,  and  a  closely  environing  cordon  of  little 
islands.  Its  geographical  position  is  between  51°  26'  and  55°  21'  north  latitude,  and  between  5° 
20  and  10°  20*  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  ;  and  its  relative  position  is  west  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  south  of  Argyleshire  and  the  centre  of  Ayrshire  in  Scotland,  to  the  north  of  Somersetshire 
in  England  or  the  south  of  Glamorganshire  in  Wales.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north-east,  by  the  North 
Channel ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Irish  Sea  ;  on  the  south-east,  by  St.  George's  Channel ;  and  on  the 
south,  the  west,  and  the  north,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Blasquet  Islands  in  the  barony  of 
Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  are  in  the  latitude  of  Charleton's  Isle  in  Hudson's  bay,  and  Bolus  Head 
in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  co.  Kerry,  is  in  the  latitude  of  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  in  North  America. 
Malm  Head  and  Culdaffbay  on  the  north  coast  of  co.  Donegal,  are  in  the  latitude  of  respectively 
Campbelltown  and  tbe  Mull  of  Kintyre  in  Scotland ;  Bengore  Head  on  the  north  coast  of  co. 
Antrim,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Girvan ;  a  point  between  Cushendun  and  Cushendall,  on  the  cast 
coast  of  Antrim,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Ballintra  ;  Glenarm  is  in  the  latitude  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ;  the  middle  of  Island-Magee  lies  opposite  Portpatrick  ;  Black  Head,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Belfast  Lough,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Durham  ;  Donaghadce  lies  opposite  the  Mull  of 
Galloway  ;  Ballyferis  Point  lies  nearly  opposite  Whitehaven  ;  Killyleagh  on  Lough  Strangford,  is 
in  the  latitude  of  Dantzic ;  Dundalk  is  in  the  latitude  of  York  ;  Clogher  Head  is  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Hull ;  the  town  of  Skerries  is  in  the  latitude  of  Hamburgh ;  Malahide  lies  opposite 
Liverpool ;  Dublin  lies  nearly  opposite  Holyhead  ;  Bray  is  nearly  in  tbe  latitude  of  Chester ; 
Black-Bull,  a  little  north  of  Wicklow,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Petropowloskoi  in  Kamtschatka  ;  the 
Wolves,  5)  miles  south  of  Wicklow,  are  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Derby ;  Kihnkhael  Point  is 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Shrewsbury  ;  the  church  of  Donaghmore  in  the  north-cast  of  the  barony 
of  Ballaghkecn,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Norwich ;  Glascarrick  Point  is  in  the  latitude  of  Berlin  ; 
Enniscorthy  is  in  the  latitude  of  Birmingham  ;  the  extreme  north  of  Wexford  Harbour  is  in  the 
latitude  of  Amsterdam  ;  the  town  of  Wexford  is  in  the  latitude  of  Hanover  ;  Grcenore  Point  is  in 
the  latitude  of  Warsaw  ;  the  village  of  Broadway  is  in  the  latitude  of  Cambridge  ;  Carnsore  Point 
is  in  the  latitude  of  Worcester  ;  Bagenbon  Head,  near  the  south-west  extremity  of  co.  Wexford, 
is  in  the  latitude  of  Stumble  Head  in  South  Wales  ;  Mine  Head,  in  the  barony  of  Decies-within- 
Drum,  co.  Waterford,  is  in  the  latitude  of  St.  David's  ;  the  entrance  of  Voughal  Harbour  is  in  the 
latitude  of  Rotterdam  ;  Cork  Head  in  co.  Cork  is  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  Milford  Haven  ; 
the  town  of  Bandon  is  in  the  latitude  of  Oxford  ;  Skibbcreen  is  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  London  ; 
Baltimore  is  opposite  Bristol ;  the  southern  part  of  the  Sound  between  the  mainland  and  Cape 
Clear  Island  is  in  tbe  latitude  of  Bath  ;  and  Cape  Gear,  or  the  southern  extremity  of  Cape  Clear 
Island,  is  in  the  latitude  of  Leipzic.  The  shortest  distances  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
are  13J  statute  miles  from  Tor  Point  in  co.  Antrim  to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  ;  21  from  Donaghadee 
in  co.  Down  to  Portpatrick  in  Galloway  ;  and  about  47  from  Carnsore  Point  in  co.  Wexford  to  St. 
David's  Head  in  Wales.  But  the  most  facile  lines  of  communication  between  Irish  and  British 
ports,  or  those  distances  which  are  either  run  by  regularly-plying  steam-vessels  or  constitute  the 
shortest  and  easiest  for  sailing  vessels,  arc  138  statute  miles  from  Londonderry  to  Greenock,  35} 
from  Lame  to  Cairn,  107  from  Belfast  to  Greenock,  156  from  Belfast  to  Liverpool,  33  from  Bangor 
to  Nessock,  21  from  Donaghadee  to  Portpatrick,  23  from  Donaghadee  to  Nessock,  143  from  Dundalk 
to  Liverpool,  138  from  Drogheda  to  Liverpool,  130  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool,  63  from  Dublin  to 
H-.lrhtad,  TO  fr^iu  PuUin  to  Porth-diulleyn,  104  from  Kingstown  to  Fishguard.  BO  fr-  'in  WlctUow 
to  Porth-diulleyn,  79  from  Wicklow  to  Fishguard,  90  from  Wexford  to  Porth-diulleyn,  69  from 
Wexford  to  Fishguard,  104  from  Waterford  to  Fishguard,  112  from  Waterford  to  Pembroke,  222 
irocn  Waterford  to  Bristol,  and  268  from  Cork  to  Bristol. 
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EXTENT. 

The  outline  of  continental  Ireland  is  proximately  that  of  a  rhomboid  ;  and,  in  a  general  view, 
is  greatly  more  continuous  or  less  indented  and  undulated  by  cuts  and  sweeps  of  the  sea  than  the 
outline  of  continental  Gr3at  Britain.  The  larger  diagonal  of  the  rhomboid  extends  from  Tor 
Head  in  co.  Antrim  to  Mizen  Head  in  co.  Cork,  and  measures  302  miles  ;*  and  the  shorter  extends 
from  Carnsore  Point  in  co.  Wexford  to  Erris  Head  in  co.  Mayo,  and  measures  210  miles.  The 
longest  meridional  line  extends  nearly  from  Bloody-Foreland  in  oo.  Donegal  to  the  Old  Head  of 
Kinsale  in  co.  Cork,  and  measures  237  miles  ;  and  the  longest  latitudinal  line  extends  from  Quintin 
Point  at  the  mouth  of  Lough  Strangford  in  co.  Down  to  Emlogh-Rash  on  the  west  coast  of  co. 
Mayo,  and  measures  about  182  miles.  But  the  breadth  of  the  country  from  Dundalk  to  Bally- 
shannon  is  only  85  mileB  ;  that  from  Belfast  to  Donegal  is  only  90  ;  and  that  from  Dublin  to  the 
head  of  Galway  bay,  not  more  than  108.  No  part  of  Ireland  is  farther  than  50  or  55  miles  from 
cither  the  open  sea  or  some  marine  inlet ;  and  very  few  fertile  or  densely  peopled  portions  of  it  are 
many  miles  distant  from  some  seaward  navigation.  The  area  of  the  entire  kingdom  comprehends 
13,464,300  acres  of  arable  land,  6,295,735  of  uncultivated  land,  374,482  of  plantations,  42,929  of 
towns,  and  630,825  of  fresh  water.— in  all.  20,808,271  acres. 

COASTS  AND  HEADLANDS. 

Malin  Head,  the  most  northerly  ground  of  the  county  of  Donegal  and  of  the  mainland  of  the 
kingdom,  is  situated  in  55°  22'  north  latitude,  and  7°  23'  30"  longitude  west  of  Greenwich, 
and  t'jnninatcs  a  bold-featured  peninsula,  whosa  sides  are  sea-walls,  and  whose  highest  ground, 
Sjskin,  h.-is  an  altitude  of  578  feet  above  sea-level.  The  coast  from  Malin  Head  to  Innis- 
how.n  Head,  a  distance  of  21-J  miles,  trends  south-eastward,  presents  a  slightly  6inuous  line  of 
cliffs  to  the  83a,  and  is  overhung  near  the  middle  by  the  hills  of  Crocknamara  and  Latchet,  whose 
altitud:s  above  sea-level  are  808  and  537  feet.  The  principal  headlands  on  this  stretch  of  coast 
are  Glengad  and  Dunmore ;  and  these  are  inconsiderable  lx>th  in  projection  and  in  character. 
Innishowcn  Head  bears  aloft  two  lighthouses  with  fixed  lights,  and  is  overhung  by  Craignamaddy 
mountain,  who3e  summit  has  an  altitude  of  1,054  feet.  Magilligan  Point,  a  comparatively  small 
but  magnificent  headland,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle,  about  2£ 
mibs  south  of  Innishowen  Head.  The  coast  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  Port-Stewart,  a  distance  of 
9i  miles,  is  low,  flat,  and  sandy,  destitute  of  character,  and  tamely  cut  in  one  place  by  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Bann.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  Port-Stewart  to  Tor  Point,  extends  nearly 
due  cast,  measures  26  miles,  and  places  all  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  from  2  or  3  furlongs  to  4 
miles  to  the  north.  This  coast,  followed  round  its  sinuosities,  measures  at  least  35  miles :  it 
contains  the  far-famed  and  justly  celebrated  headlands  of  Skerries,  Dunluce,  Giant's  Causeway, 
Plaiskina,  Bengore,  Kenbane,  and  Fair  Head  ;  it  possesses  a  singular  profusion  of  both  columnar 
and  amorphous  basalt,  piled,  amassed,  and  soaringly  edificed  in  cliffs,  escarpments,  and  colonnades 
of  the  noblest  character ;  and  it  challenges  comparison,  for  at  once  beauty,  romance,  brilliance,  and 
power,  with  any  similar  extent  of  coast  in  the  world.  The  highest  grounds  on  its  brink  are  one 
of  307  feet  behind  the  Giant's  Causeway,  one  of  395  feet  at  Bengore  Head,  and  one  of  636  feet  at 
Fair  Head  ;  but  a  grand  feature  of  its  central  part  is  Knocklade,  rising  to  the  altitude  of  1,685 
feet,  immediately  behind  Ballycastle.  A  straight  line,  drawn  from  Tor  Point  to  the  west  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Lough  Larne,  extends  south-south-eastward,  measures  26  miles,  and  places  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  coast  to  the  west  at  a  maximum  and  a  mean  distance  of  3j  and  about  H 
miles.  The  principal  headlands  on  this  stretch  of  coast  are  Garron  Point  a  little  north  of  its 
middle,  and  Ballygalley  Head  near  its  south  end  ;  and  the  almost  immediate  backgrounds  of  the 
bold  and  sometimes  stupendous  shores,  are  a  chain  of  sublimely  picturesque  heights,  whose  skirts 
occasionally  drop  sheer  down  to  the  sea,  whose  escarpments  often  rise  in  mural  yet  broken  cliffs 
of  chalk,  and  whose  acclivities  and  summits  frown  impressively  in  a  deep  black  cap  of  basalt.  The 
chief  summits  of  the  chain  are  one  near  the  north  of  1,013  feet  in  altitude,  Trostan  1,810  feet, 
Slieveaneer  1,782  feet,  Nachore  1,179  feet,  Collin  1,419  feet,  one  a  little  south  of  Collin  1,321  feet, 
Craigy-Hill  1,055  feet,  LoughdufF  1,262  feet,  and  AgncwVHill  1,558  feet  The  north  end  of 
Island-Magee,  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Larne,  has  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light. 
Skeenaghan  Point  is  situated  nearly  2  miles  cast  of  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Larne  ; 
and  the  coast  thence  to  Black  Head  at  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Belfast  Lough,  trends 
south  by  eastward,  measures  7  miles,  presents  a  bluff  and  unindented  face  to  the  sea,  and  is 
overhung  by  one  high  ground  of  465  feet  a  little  south  of  the  middle  of  Island-Magee,  and  another 
of  431  feet  on  the  crown  or  immediately  behind  the  extremity  of  Black  Head. 

•  The  measurement*  throughout  this  article  arc  in  Ha  ute  mile?. 
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Nout  Head,  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Belfast  Lough,  is  situated  7|  miles  south-east 
by  south  of  Black  Head  ;  and  is  a  headland  remarkable  only  for  screening  the  Lough,  and  con- 
fronting the  Copeland  Islands.    The  coast  thence  to  the  point  opposite  Burial  Island,  in  the 
southern  vicinity  of  Ballyhalbert,  trends  south-south-eastward,  measures  14|  miles,  and  is  marked 
by  numerous  tiny  headlands,  the  chief  of  which  are  Foreland  Point  and  Ballyferis  Point.  The 
coast,  from  the  vicinity  of  Ballyhalbert  to  Ballyquintin  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Lough  Strangford,  trends  south  by  westward,  measures  lU  miles,  and  is  marked  by  Slanes  Point, 
Black  Neb,  and  several  other  small  headlands.    Killard  Point,  at  the  south-west  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Lough  Strangford,  is  the  termination  of  a  tiny  peninsula,  and  lies  U  mile  south- 
south-west  of  Ballyquintin  Point;  and  the  coast  thence  to  St.  John's  Point,  at  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Dundrum  bay,  trends  6outh-*outh-westward,  measures  8|  miles,  and  is  marked  by 
Phennick  Point  and  some  other  Bmall  abutments.   The  whole  line  of  coast  within  these  three 
stretches,  or  from  Nout  Head  to  St.  John's  Point,  is  low  and  prevailingly  rocky,  fringed  and 
guarded  with  rocky  islets  and  skerries,  constantly  sinuous  yet  nowhere  considerably  undulated, 
and  overlooked  by  no  loftier  summits  than  two  of  respectively  339  and  414  feet,  and  even  these 
situated  about  4  miles  distant  in  the  interior.   A  line  drawn  from  St.  John's  Point  to  the  west 
side  of  the  entrance  of  Dundrum  bay,  in  the  southern  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Newcastle,  ex- 
tends west-south-westward,  measures  9i  miles,  and  cuts  off  to  the  north  a  shallow  sweep  of 
marine  water,  screened  with  various  but  generally  low  and  sandy  shores.    The  coast,  from  the 
southern  vicinity  of  Newcastle  to  Mullartown  Point,  trends  southward  and  measures  5A; 
miles  ;  and,  from  Mullartown  Point  to  Cranfield  Point,  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Lough  Carlingford,  it  trends  south-westward,  and  measures  104  miles.   Over  the  whole  of  these 
two  distances,  its  outline  consists  very  nearly  of  straight  lines,  being  broken  only  by  the  small 
headland  of  Leestone  midway  between  Mullartown  and  Cranfield ;  over  the  distance  north  of 
Mullartown,  it  soars  sheer  and  sternly  up  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  cloud-cleaving  summits  of 
Blieve-Donard,  Slieve-Bingan,  and  Slieve  Nagiogle,  respectively  2,796,  2,449,  and  1,460  feet  above 
sea-level ;  and  over  the  distance  south-west  of  Mullartown,  it  boasts  a  small  and  widening  belt  of 
beautiful  low  ground,  yet  is  overhung  immediately  behind  by  a  continuation  of  the  frontier  masses 
of  the  Mournc  mountains,  rising  from  1,013  to  1,868  feet  above  sea-level.    Bellagan  Point,  at  the 
south-west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Carlingford,  is  situated  24  miles  south-west  of  Cranfield 
Point ;  Cooley  Point,  at  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dundalk  bay,  2  miles  south-west  of 
Bellagan  Point ;  and  Dunany  Point,  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dundalk  bay,  9^  miles 
fonth-'outh-rrcst  of  Cooley  Point.   The  ground  between  the  entrance  of  Lough  Carlingford  and 
Dundalk  bay,  forms  the  termination  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Carlingford,  eventually  low  and 
characterless,  but  interiorly  grand  and  soaring  ;  and  the  shore  around  the  whole  sweep  of  Dun- 
dalk bay  is  low  and  level,  and  glides  off  into  a  very  broad  sheet  of  sandy  beach.    The  coast,  from 
Dunany  Point  to  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin,  trends  nearly  south,  or 
half  a  point  to  the  east  of  south  ;  and,  except  where  briefly  and  rather  feebly  interrupted  by 
Clogher  Head,  whose  summit  has  an  altitude  of  181  feet,  it  is  almost  uniformly  a  straight  line  of 
sandy  beach  and  low  shore.   From  a  small  headland  1|  mile  east  by  south  of  the  division-line 
between  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin  to  Rush  Point,  24  miles  north-west  of  Lambay  Island, 
the  coast  prevailingly  trends  south-cast  by  south,  yet  makes  a  small  sweep  seaward  in  the  vicinity 
of  Skerries  ;  and  over  this  distance — extending  9  miles  in  a  straight  line — it  is  all  comparatively 
low,  yet  presents  to  the  billows  a  general  breastwork  of  bluff  rock.   From  Bush  Point  to  the 
isthmus  of  Howth,  the  coast  trends  southward,  continues  low,  and  is  dentated  and  dissevered  by 
small  estuaries ;  and  from  the  isthmus  of  Howth,  34  miles  south-eastward,  the  peninsula  of  Howth 
picturesquely  screens  the  north  side  of  the  lower  part  of  Dublin  bay,  climbing  to  the  summit  of 
the  Hill  of  Howth  563  feet  above  sea-level,  and  terminating  in  the  6teep  escarpments  and  grand 
sea-bulwarks  of  Howth  Head. 

The  small  headland  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dublin  bay,  and  directly  opposite  Dalkey 
Island,  is  situated  64  miles  south  by  west  of  the  Bailey  Light  on  Howth  Head ;  and  the  coast 
thence  to  Wicklow  Head  trends  south  by  eastward,  measures  21 A  miles,  departs  but  trivially  and 
gently  from  the  straight  line,  is  nearly  all  a  face  of  low  bluff  shore  overlooked  by  grandly  tumu- 
lated  or  rapidly  ascending  hills,  and  presents  on  its  margin,  a  little  south  of  the  boundary-line 
between  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Meath,  the  magnificent  promontory  of  Bray  Head,  whose 
summit,  at  an  altitude  of  791  feet  above  sea-level,  commands  a  superb  view  of  ocean,  coast,  and 
seaboard.  From  Wicklow  Head  to  Raven  Point  at  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Wexford 
Harbour,  the  coast  trends  south-south- west  ward,  measures  45  miles,  has  few  and  small  projections 
and  indentations,  and  over  the  northern  half  resembles  the  coast  between  Wicklow  Head  and 
Dublin  bay.  while  over  the  southern  half,  it  consists  of  the  soft  and  beachy  termination  of  a  great 
>  tpan    of  champaign  country.    The  principal  headlands  arc  Maugher  Point,  84  feet  above  sea- 
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level, — Mizen  Head,  41  feet, — Arklow  Rock,  411  feet, — KUmichael  Point, — Brenoge  Point, — Pool- 
shone  Head, — Glascarrick  Point, — and  Cahore  Point ;  and  the  principal  heights  on  or  near  the 
margin  of  the  seaboard  arc  Collon  Hill,  782  feet, — Bola  Hill,  894  feet, — Buckroney,  917  feet, — 
Knockaurcv,  860  feet, — Laxnbcrton  Hill,  410  feet, — Croghan-Kinshela  Mountain,  1,985  feet, — and 
Tara  HiU,  825  feet,-all,  except  the  last,  within  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  north  of  Kilmichael 
Point.  Rosclare  Point,  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Wexford  Harbour,  is  situated  2  miles 
south  of  Raven  Point,  and  has  an  altitude  of  58  feet  above  sea-level.  A  straight  line  from  Rosclare 
Point  to  Greenore  Point  extends  south-south-eastward,  measures  5|  miles,  and  cuts  off  from  the  sea 
the  open  and  slenderly  penetrating  bay  of  Greenore ;  a  straight  line  from  Greenore  Point  to  Carn- 
sore  Point,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  mainland  of  the  kingdom,  extends  south-south- 
westward,  measures  5£  miles,  and  is  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  shore  ;  a  straight  line  from 
Carnsore  Point  to  Crossfarnogue  Point,  extends  half  a  point  south  of  westward,  measures  9$  miles, 
and  places  all  the  shore  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  half-a-mile  to  the  north  ;  and  a  straight 
line  from  Crossfarnogue  Point  to  Hook  Head,  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Waterford  Har- 
bour, extends  in  the  direction  of  south-west  by  west,  measures  14|  miles,  and  lies  across  the 
entrance  of  the  series  of  bays  or  large  sweep  of  waters  which  wash  the  east  side  of  the  long  penin- 
sula of  Hook,  and  whose  principal  section  tears  the  name  of  Ballyteigue.  Very  nearly  the  whole 
coast,  from  the  entrance  of  Wexford  Harbour  round  to  the  isthmus  of  Hook  peninsula,  is  low  and 
beachy,  and  consists  of  the  tardy  slope  into  the  sea  of  a  low  flat  region  of  rich  arable  lands  ;  and 
the  coast  of  Hook  peninsula,  though  forming  the  breastwork  of  likewise  a  low  country,  presents 
to  the  waves  a  bold  face  of  defiance,  and  Bhoots  out  the  headlands  of  Inguard  Point,  Bagcnbon 
Head,  and  Nord  Point,  and  several  minor  projections.  Swiney  Head,  at  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Waterford  Harbour,  is  situated  :\i  miles  west  by  north  of  Hook  Head ;  a  straight  line 
thence  to  Brownstown  Head  extends  west  by  southward,  measures  :$\  miles,  and  places  to  the 
north  the  open,  iron-bound,  slightly  penetrating  Imy  of  Allauds ;  a  straight  line  from  Browns- 
town  Head  to  Newtown  Head  extends  west  by  northward,  measures  2|  miles,  and  places  to 
the  north  the  imminently  dangerous  bay  of  Trainore ;  a  straight  line  from  Newtown  Head 
to  Bonmahon  Head  extends  westward,  measures  9$  miles,  and  is  nearly  coincident  with  the 
coast ;  and  a  straight  line  from  Bonmahon  Head  to  Bally  voile  Head  extends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  south-west  by  west,  measures  5^  miles,  and  places  the  coast-line  at  the  mean  distance  of 
about  half-a-mile  to  the  north.  The  whole  of  the  coast  from  Waterford  Harbour  to  Ballyvoile 
Head  terminates  or  bounds  a  low  seaboard  ;  yet,  excepting  a  brief  space  within  Tramore  bay,  it 
is  all  bluff  and  menacing,  and  maintains  a  fierce  conflict  with  the  billows.  A  line  from  Ballyvoile 
Head  to  Hclwick  Head  extends  south-eouth-westward,  measures  4  miles,  and  passes  across  the 
entrance  of  Clonea  bay  and  Bungarvan  Harbour ;  a  straight  line  from  Helwick  Head  to  Mine 
Head  extends  south-south-westward,  measures  -\\  miles,  and  passes  a  very  little  to  seaward  of  the 
slightly  undulating  coast ;  a  straight  line  from  Mine  Head  to  Ballymacart  Head  extends  in  the 
direction  of  south-west  by  west,  measures  2$  miles,  and  is  identical  with  the  coast ;  a  straight 
line  from  Ballymacart  Head  to  Ram  Head  extends  south-westward,  measures  4$  miles,  and  passes 
across  the  entrance  of  Ardmore  bay,  placing  Ardmore  Head  a  little  to  the  north  ;  a  straight  line 
from  Ram  Head  to  East  Point  extends  westward,  measures  4}  miles,  and,  placing  Arigna  Head  a 
little  to  the  north,  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Whiting  bay ;  and  a  straight  line  from  East 
Point  to  Cable  Island  extends  in  the  direction  of  south  by  west,  measures  3}  miles,  and  passes 
across  the  entrance  of  Toughal  bay  or  the  estuary  of  the  Blackwater.  The  whole  coast  from  Dun- 
garvan  Harbour  to  Youghal  bay,  presents  a  prevailingly  bluff  face  to  the  sea,  and  is  overlooked 
by  the  heavy,  lumpish,  prolonged  mass  of  the  Brum  or  Slievegrian  mountain,  whose  summits  are 
about  miles  distant  from  the  shore,  and  possess  an  altitude  of  from  700  to  nearly  1,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  coast  from  Cable  Island,  or  from  the  small  point  of  the  mainland  near  it 
and  directly  opposite,  away  west-south-westward  to  Roche's  Point  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
to  Cork  Harbour,  has  in  general  a  flowing  outline,  and  variously  follows,  passes  1  i  mile  beyond, 
or  recedes  half-a-mile  within,  a  straight  line  of  17$  miles  in  extent.  About  one-third  of  this  coast, 
or  to  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Bally  cotton  bay,  is  a  beach  of  sand  upon  bog ;  the  remainder 
is  in  general  a  low  bluff  breastwork  ;  the  whole  bounds  a  large  and  fertile  sheet  of  comparatively 
champaign  country ;  and  one  place,  3i  miles  cast  of  Roche's  Point,  runs  out  into  the  promontory 
of  Poor  Head. 

A  straight  line  from  Poor  Head  to  Cork  Head  extends  in  the  direction  of  south-west  by  west, 
measures  5j  miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  the  Outer  Harlmur  of  Cork  ;  a  line  from 
Cork  Head  to  Robert's  Head  extends  south  by  westward,  measures  2J  miles,  and  is  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  shore  ;  a  line  from  Robert's  Head  to  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Kinsale  Har- 
bour extends  in  the  direction  of  south-west  by  west,  measures  '9$  miles,  places  Reany's  Point, 
Barry  Point,  and  two  other  headlands,  to  the  south-east,  and  coincides  with  about  the  mean  out- 
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line  of  the  undulating  shore  ;  a  line  from  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Kinsale  Harbour  to  the 
Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  at  the  termination  of  a  narrow  and  comparatively  long  peninsula,  extends 
south  by  westward,  measures  5}  miles,  and  places  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  with  its  small 
headlands,  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  west ;  a  line  from  the  Old 
Head  of  Kinsale  to  the  Seven  Heads  extends  west-south-westward,  measures  6|  miles,  and  passes 
across  the  entrance  of  Courtrnacsherry  bay,  placing  Kinahernsey  Point,  Barry  Point,  and  other 
small  headlands  within  the  bay  to  the  north-west ;  a  line  from  the  Seven  Heads  to  Gaily  Head 
extends  west-south-westward,  measures  9i  miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Clonakilty  bay ; 
a  line  from  Gaily  Head  to  Toe  Head  extends  west-south-westward,  measures  12:,  miles,  and  passes 
across  the  entrance  of  the  large  exterior  bay  whose  ramifications,  or  interior  parts,  constitute  the 
bays  of  Ross,  Glandore,  and  Castlehaven  ;  a  hue  from  Toe  Head  to  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Baltimore  Harbour  extends  in  the  direction  of  west  by  south,  measures  tij  miles,  and  is  partly 
coincident  with  the  shore,  but  chiefly  passes  across  the  entrance  of  the  twin  bays  of  Toe  and 
Barlog ;  and  a  line  from  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Baltimore  Harbour  to  Mizen  Head 
at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  mainland,  extends  in  the  direction  of  half  a  point  south  of 
west,  measures  miles,  passes  through  the  middle  of  Innisherkin,  places  the  centre  of  Cape 
Gear  Island  2h  miles  to  the  south,  places  to  the  north  the  intricate  archipelago  terminating  in 
Roaring- Water  bay,  and  coincides  over  only  a  mile  or  two  with  either  the  shore  itself  or  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  whole  coast  from  Cork  Harbour  to  Baltimore  is  exceedingly  diversified, 
abounds  in  pleasant  and  brilliant  scenery,  and,  in  a  general  view,  presents  a  bluff  breastwork  to 
the  sea,  has  soft  and  gentle  shores  in  the  upper  parts  of  its  bays  or  other  recesses,  and  terminates 
a  seaboard  of  prevailingly  undulating  and  tumulated  surface.  The  coast  westward  of  Baltimore, 
or  rather  on  the  west  flank  of  the  archipelago  terminating  in  Roaring- Water  bay,  consists  of  the 
steep  face  of  lofty  declivities,  overlooked  by  the  mountain-summits  of  Knockmadden  and  Mount- 
Gabriel,  at  the  altitude  of  respectively  1,029  and  1,335  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  even  Mizen  Head 
itself  exhibits  the  rapid  dive  into  the  sea  of  a  hill  whose  summit  has  an  altitude  of  759  feet.  A 
straight  line  from  Mizen  Head  to  Sheep's  Head  extends  in  the  direction  of  north  by  west,  mea- 
sures 6£  miles,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  shore  to  Three  Castle  Head,  and  then  passes  across 
the  entrance  of  Dunmanus  bay  ;  a  line  from  Sheep's  Head  to  Blackbull  Head  extends  west-north- 
westward, measures  8|  miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Ban  try  bay ;  a  line  from  Blackbull 
Head  to  Crow  Head  extends  westward,  measures  5j  miles,  and  places  the  shore  at  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  north  ,  a  line  from  Crow  Head  to  Lamb  Head  extends 
in  the  direction  of  north  by  east  half  east,  measures  1 1  miles,  traverses  a  small  part  of  Dursey 
Island,  nearly  coincides  with  Garrinish  Point,  places  Cod's  Head  1}  mile  to  the  east,  and  then 
passes  across  the  entrance  of  the  Kenmare  estuary  ;  and  a  line  from  Lamb  Head  to  Bolus  Head 
extends  west-north-westward,  measures  9$  miles,  places  the  shore  to  Hogg  Head  at  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  I  j  mile  to  the  north,  and  then  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Ballinaskelligs  bay.  The 
shore  and  the  seaboard,  over  all  the  distance  from  Mizen  Head  to  Bolus  Head,  even  including  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  far-extending  inroads  of  the  sea,  are  lofty,  rugged,  and  impressive, 
affording  shelter  from  the  winds  chiefly  or  almost  only  among  curves  of  cliffs  and  between  spurs 
of  mountains  ,  and  Bolus  Head  itself  lifts  its  summit  to  the  altitude  of  no  less  than  1,331  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  coast  from  Bolus  Head  to  Bray  Head,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Valcntia 
Island,  prevailingly  trends  north-north-westward,  is  defined  by  a  straight  line  of  7  j  miles  in  extent, 
but  lies  to  the  east  of  that  line  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  a  mile  ;  and  it  maintains  the  same 
character  as  the  coast  south-east  of  Bolus  Head,  and  is  immediately  overhung  by  the  summits  of 
Knockagalisky,  Latecve  Hill,  Coraghmore,  and  Corraghbeg.  Valentia  Island  lies  so  compactly 
with  the  mainland,  and  in  a  general  view  so  much  and  curvingly  within  the  mainland's  prevailing 
coast-line,  that  it  cannot  be  very  easily  treated  as  possessing  an  insular  situation.  Straight  lines 
from  Bray  Head  to  Mount-Eagle,  from  Bray  Head  to  Doulas  Head,  and  from  Doulas  Head  to 
Mount-Eagle,  measure  and  extend  respectively  14  miles  north  by  half-westward,  6|  miles  north- 
eastward, and  11}  miles  north-north-westward ;  aud  both  the  first  and  the  third  of  them  may  be  re- 
garded as  passing  across  the  entrance  of  Dingle  bay.  The  south-west  base  or  spur  of  Mount- Eagle, 
forming  the  real  screen  of  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dingle  bay,  is  situated  1}  mile  south- 
east of  Dunrnore  Head,  the  reputed  screen ;  and  a  straight  line  from  the  latter  to  Cape  Sybil  extends 
northward,  measures  5  miles,  and  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  bold  and  mountain-laden  shore. 
The  coast  from  Cape  Sybil  to  Brandon  Head  trends  north-eastward,  measures  15}  miles,  is  marked 
by  Dunourlin  and  Ballydavid  Heads  and  indented  with  Smerwick  Harbour,  and  exhibits  surpass- 
ing wildness  and  loftiness  on  its  immediate  seaboard,  a  chief  and  far-spreading  feature  being  the 
sea-washed  mountain  of  Brandon,  whose  summit  soars  to  the  altitude  of  3,126  feet  above  sea-leveL 
A  straight  line  from  Brandon  Head  to  Kerry  Head  extends  north-eastward,  measures  12f  miles, 
passes  U  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  termination  of  the  low  flat  peninsula  between  Brandon  bay 
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and  Tralee  bay,  and  respectively  4f  miles  to  the  north  of  the  head  of  Brandon  bay,  104,  miles  to 
the  north-north-west  of  the  head  of  Tralee  bay,  and  8  miles  to  the  west  of  the  head  of  Ballyheigue 
bay.  The  shores  around  these  bays  are  in  themselves  low  and  softly  featured,  though  over  nearly 
half  of  their  extent  they  are  flanked  at  a  brief  distance  by  loftily  ascending  acclivities ;  and  Kerry 
Head,  as  well  as  a  small  portion  of  shore  on  the  peninsula  which  it  terminates,  is  bold  and  com- 
paratively high.  A  straight  line  from  Kerry  Head  to  Loop  Head  extends  northward,  measures 
l  2 miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon ;  and  a  straight  line  from 
Loop  Head  to  Black  Head,  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Galway  bay,  extends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  north-east  by  north,  measures  48}  miles,  and  is  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  whole  of 
the  oceanward  shore  of  the  county  of  Clare, — a  shore  somewhat  infrequently  and  slightly  indented 
by  the  sea,  but  slenderly  variegated  with  the  headlands  of  Ballard  Point,  Killard  Point,  Spanish 
Point,  Faugh  Point,  Hagg's  Head,  and  Fanore  Point,  and  remarkable  for  its  almost  uniform  char- 
acter of  stern  rocky  escarpment,  its  fencing-line  of  huge  boulders  torn  down  from  it  by  the  ocean, 
and  especially  its  magnificent  and  far-famed  cliffs  of  Mohar. 

Two  straight  lines  from  Black  Head  to  respectively  the  headland  between  Cashleh  bay  and  Great- 
man's  bay,  and  Goulin  Head  or  the  exterior  point  of  a  group  of  islands  seaward  of  Greatnian's  bay, 
may  both  be  regarded  as  passing  acmes  the  entrance  of  Galway  bay  ;  and  the  former  extends  in 
the  direction  of  north-west  by  west,  and  measures  16  miles,  while  the  latter  extends  west-north- 
westward, and  measures  23  miles.  A  line  from  the  headland  between  Caehleh  and  Greatman's 
bays  to  Slyne  Head  extends  in  the  direction  of  north-west  by  west,  measures  26^  miles,  traverses 
Garomna  Island  and  Ardcastlc  Point,  passes  along  nearly  the  middle  of  a  comparatively  large 
archipelago,  and  places  the  shore  of  the  mainland  at  the  mean  distance  of  probably  about  5  mile* 
to  the  north-east ;  a  line  from  Slyne  nead  to  Achris  Point  extends  northward,  measures  10  miles, 
places  the  head  of  Ardbear  Harbour  7$  miles  to  the  east,  and  stretches  at  the  mean  distance  of 
about  31  miles  seaward  from  the  shore  of  the  mainland ;  and  a  line  from  Achris  Point  to  Devlin 
Point  extends  north-eastward,  measures  26|  miles,  is  coincident  with  about  two  miles  of  the  shore 
and  with  Claggan  and  Renvyle  Points,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Olaggan  bay  and  Ballina- 
kill  and  Killcry  Harbours.  The  whole  coast  from  Galway  bay  to  Killery  is  exceedingly  broken, 
intricate,  and  wild,  consisting  of  a  labyrinth  of  peninsula;,  islands,  and  intervening  waters,  pre- 
senting to  the  sea  an  absolute  melee  of  frowning  headlands  and  heights,  backed  on  the  immediate 
seaboard  with  stern  hills  or  soaring  mountains,  and  possessing  a  very  near  aggregate  resemblance 
to  the  western  or  Deucaledonian  coast  of  Scotland,  and  even  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coast 
of  Norway.  A  straight  line  from  Devlin  Point  to  Emlogh  Point,  extends  in  the  direction  of  north 
by  west,  measures  4£  miles,  and  places  the  shore  at  the  mean  distauce  of  about  half-a-mile  to  the 
cast  ;  a  line  from  Emlogh  Point  to  the  south-west  extremity  of  Achillbeg  extends  in  the  direction 
of  north  by  west,  measures  71  miles,  places  Clare  Island  immediately  to  the  west,  and  passes  across 
the  entrance  of  Clew  bay ;  a  line  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  Achillbeg  to  Achill  Head  extends 
north-westward,  measures  15  miles,  and  places  the  shore  at  the  mean  distance  of  from  1$  to  1  j 
mile  to  the  north-east ;  and  a  line  from  Achill  Head  to  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  the  Mullet  extends  in  the  direction  of  north-east  by  half  north,  measures  10  miles,  and  first 
coincides  with  Saddle  Head,  and  then  passeB  across  the  entrance  of  Blacksod  lay.  Both  Achillbeg 
and  Achill  lie  so  compactly  with  the  mainland,  or  are  separated  from  it  by  such  narrow  and  shal- 
low sounds  and  blend  with  it  in  such  close  admixture  of  view,  that  they  cannot  be  treated  apart 
from  it  in  an  exhibition  of  the  coast-line ;  and  the  latter,  along  the  whole  of  both  its  seaward 
sides,  flings  down  stupendous  declivities  to  the  ocean,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Achill  Head,  stoops 
precipitously  to  the  water's  edge  in  the  awful  cliff  of  Croghan,  from  a  summit  above  sea-level  of 
2.222  feet.  The  coast  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Mullet  to  Annagh  Head  trends  north 
by  eastward,  measures  101  miles,  and  is  low,  featureless,  and  but  slightly  undulated ;  and  the 
coast  from  Annagh  Head  to  Erris  Head  trends  in  the  direction  of  north-east  by  north,  measures 
6  miles,  and  is  l>old  but  not  very  high,  the  loftiest  ground  on  or  near  its  margin  having  an  altitude 
alwjve  sea-level  of  286  feet.  A  straight  line  from  Erris  Head  to  Benwee  Head  extends  east-north- 
eastward, measures  8£  miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Broad  Haven.  The  coast  from 
Benwee  Head  to  Downpatrick  Head  trends  in  the  direction  of  east  by  south,  lies  all  from  a  furlong 
to  2|  miles  south  of  a  straight  line  of  lhl  miles  in  extent,— is  everywhere  bold,  rugged,  and  grand, 
— presents  in  some  places  the  most  romantic  and  sublime  sea-cliffs,  torn  by  cavernous  openings  or 
dissevered  into  ravines,  fissures,  and  high  natural  arches, — and  possessing,  either  on  its  very  mar- 
gin or  on  the  near  part  of  its  seaboard,  the  summits  of  Pollagh,  Clinsk,  Tannymore,  Glencolry, 
Maurnakeogh,  Kcadochmeel,  Knocknadurave,  Aughaleague,  and  Knockbohe,  four  of  which  have 
altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respectively  1,002,  1,117,  1,155,  and  1,243  feet.  A  straight  line  from 
Downpatrick  Head  to  Benwee-Givraun  extends  in  the  direction  of  south-east  by  east,  measures  6 
miles,  and  first  nearly  coincides  with  3$  miles  of  coast  and  with  Benmore,  and  then  passes  across 
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the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Lackan  ;  a  line  from  Benwee-Givraun  to  Kinnasharragh  Point  extends 
east  by  northward,  measures  7  V  miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Killalla  bay  ;  a  line  from 
Kinnasharragh  Point  to  Aughris  Head,  extends  east  by  southward,  measures  12  miles,  coincides 
with  5$  miles  of  low,  bluff,  unindented  coast,  and  then  places  the  remainder  of  the  shore,  all  of 
the  same  character,  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  a  mile  to  the  south ;  a  line  from  Aughris  Head 
to  Lackmeeltan  Point,  extends  north-eastward,  measures  6|  miles,  and  passes  across  the  entrance 
of  Sligo  bay ;  and  two  lines  from  Lackmeeltan  Point  to  respectively  Carrigan  Head  and  Teelin 
Head  may  both  be  regarded  as  passing  across  the  entrance  of  Donegal  bay, — the  former  extending 
17|  miles  in  the  direction  of  due  north,  and  the  latter  21^  miles  in  that  of  north  by  west. 

The  coast  from  Carrigan  Head  to  Teelin  Head  trends  in  the  direction  of  north-west  by  west, 
measures  5j  miles,  and  presents  to  the  sea  a  series  of  stupendous  mountain  cliffs  or  precipitous 
declivities, — the  three  mountains  of  Teelin,  Sleave- League,  and  Lehan,  flinging  their  skirts  almost 
sheer  down  to  the  shore,  and  lifting  their  summits  to  the  altitudes  of  respectively  1,018,  1,964, 
and  1,415  feet  above  sea-leveL  The  coast  from  Teelin  Head  to  Rossan  Point  trends  north  by 
westward,  measures  3  miles,  and  possesses  the  same  sublime  character  as  the  coast  from  Carrigan. 
A  straight  line  from  Rossan  Point  to  Dawros  Head  extends  north-eastward,  measures  13]  miles, 
and  first  very  nearly  coincides  over  8h  miles  with  the  shore,  and  then  passes  across  the  entrance 
of  the  bays  of  Loughrusbeg  and  Loughrusmore ;  and  the  coast  between  Rossan  Point  and  these 
hays  is  everywhere  very  bold  and  lofty,  presenting  in  two  places  cliffs  or  summits  to  the  sea  of 
803  and  678  feet  in  altitude,  and  immediately  overhung  on  its  seaboard  with  summits  of  Oil, 
1,231,  1,513,  and  1,684  feet  in  altitude.  A  straight  line  from  Dawros  Head  to  Bloody  Foreland 
extends  in  the  direction  of  north-east  by  north,  measures  25  j  miles,  cuts  off  to  seaward  Arran 
Island,  various  smaller  islands,  and  6  or  8  square  miles  of  the  mainland,  and  places  the  greater 
part  of  the  main  shore  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  2  miles  to  the  south-east.  The  coast,  over 
this  stretch,  is  intricate,  low,  rocky,  sterile,  and  repulsive  ;  but  at  Bloody  Foreland  it  presents  to 
the  sea  a  cliff  of  198  feet  in  altitude,  forming  the  skirt  of  a  hill  whose  summit  has  an  altitude  of 
1,035  feet.  A  straight  line  from  Bloody  Foreland  to  Horn  Head  extends  in  the  direction  of  north- 
east by  east,  measures  13  miles,  and  places  the  head  of  Ballyness  bay  and  the  mean  distance  of  the 
general  shore  respectively  4j  miles  and  l£  mile  to  the  south-east.  Horn  Head,  though  crowned 
with  a  summit  of  only  833  feet,  and  therefore  very  much  lower  than  several  other  of  the  promon- 
tories which  frown  defiance  on  the  Atlantic,  is  an  object  of  great  scenic  power,  and  much  natural 
curiosity  ;  and  it  possesses  the  singular  and  astounding  phenomenon  popularly  called  MacSwinss 
Gun.  A  straight  line  from  Horn  Head  to  Fannat  Head  extends  east-north-eastward,  measures 
141  miles,  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Sheephaven  and  Tran  a  rossan  bay  to  near  the  extremity  of 
Pointahomash,  and  then  passes  across  the  entrance  of  Mulroy  bay,  and  places  the  remainder  of 
the  shore  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  half-a-mile  to  the  south-east.  A  straight  line  from 
Fannat  Head  to  Dunaff  Head  extends  in  the  direction  of  east  by  north,  measures  4  j  miles,  and 
passes  across  the  entrance  of  Lough  Swilly ;  and  a  summit  of  506  feet  in  altitude  above  sea-level, 
overhangs  at  once  Fannat  Head,  and  the  west  side  of  the  mouth  of  Lough  Swilly,  while  the 
summit  of  Raghtinmore,  soaring  to  the  altitude  of  1,656  feet,  overhangs  Dunaff  Head  and  the 
east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lough.  A  straight  line  from  Dunaff  Head  to  Malin  Head  extends 
north-north-eastward,  measures  8  miles,  and  forms  the  chord  of  a  semicircular  sweep  of  marina 
indentation  upon  the  land,  whose  shores  are  bold,  and  have  in  one  place  an  altitude  of  818  feet, 
and  whose  extremity  ramifies  far  inland  in  the  irregular  but  flaunting  inlet  of  Strathbreaga  bay. 

MARINE  WATERS. 

The  tides  rush  up  against  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  from  their  race  across  the  Atlantic  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  their  meeting  resistance  at  some  points  many  miles  and  even  leagues  before 
they  meet  it  in  places  adjacent,  they  produce  a  great  number  of  various  and  sometimes  opposite 
local  currents.  The  great  prolongation  of  many  of  the  bays  and  estuaries,  combined  with  their 
comparative  narrowness,  and  with  the  exposure  of  their  mouths  to  the  west,  occasions  also  a  very 
wide  variety  of  currents  and  of  times  of  high  water  within  the  range  of  the  prevailing  coast-line. 
The  seas  which  sweep  the  north  and  the  south  may  in  a  general  view  be  regarded  as  simply 
washing  the  coasts  in  the  regular  progress  and  retrocession  of  their  tides ;  yet  even  they  are  so 
materially  affected  by  the  configuration  of  the  shores,  as  to  be  periodically  flung  into  discrepant, 
conflicting,  and  seemingly  anomalous  conditions  of  local  current.  The  tides  which  fill  the  seas 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  enter  partly  by  the  North  Channel  and  partly  by  St.  George's 
Channel,  so  as  necessarily  to  run  foul  of  each  other,  and  occasion  a  watery  tumult ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  northern  entrance  being  very  much  narrower  than  the  southern,  they  effect  their 
collision  so  far  north  as  between  the  barony  of  Ardes  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway,— and  there,  even 
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in  the  calmest  weather,  they  produce  for  miles  such  a  (swelling,  tumbling,  troughy  sea,  and  such 
rapid  changes  and  singular  phenomena  of  current,  as  are  fitted  to  perplex  and  confound  an 
observer  ignorant  of  their  cause.  We  shall,  in  a  general  manner,  indicate  the  various  tidal 
currents  round  the  coast,  and  other  local  peculiarities  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  ;  and  shall  rapidly 
notice,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  from  north  round  by  east  and  south,  the  principal  chan- 
nels, sounds,  bays,  and  estuaries.  We  must  refer,  however,  for  all  lengthened  description,  to 
particular  articles  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  body  of  our  Work. 

Ireland  has  been  computed  to  possess  14  harbours  for  the  largest  Bhips,  17  for  frigates,  from  30 
to  40  for  medium-sized  merchant  vessels,  upwards  of  24  good  summer  road-steads,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  harbours  for  fishing-boats  or  small  sailing  craft.— The  principal  of  the  few  cove* 
and  small  bays  which  occur  between  Malin  Head  and  Innishowen  Head  are  the  bays  of  Culdaff, 
Tremone,  and  Kennagoe  ;  but  they  are  very  confined,  quite  open,  and  not  very  serviceable  even 
to  yawls.  From  Malin  Head,  along  a  line  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  2  miles  from  the  shore, 
to  a  point  off  Innishowen  Head,  the  true  streams  of  tide  run  six  hours  each  way ;  but  within  the 
line,  at  half-flood  the  stream  turns  to  the  west,  and  at  half-ebb  to  the  east.  Lough  Loyle  enters 
between  Magilligan  Point  and  the  main  Bhore  of  Innishowen,  is  less  than  a  mile  wide  at  the 
entrance,  penetrates  the  land  15  miles  south-south-westward,  has  an  extreme  interior  breadth  of 
8  miles,  forms  a  large  triangular  basin  with  low  shores  on  two  of  the  sides,  but  is  navigable  only 
in  a  narrow  channel  along  the  Innishowen  shore,  the  rest  being  occupied  by  extensive  shoals  and 
sand-banks.  The  mouth  of  the  Bann,  8i  miles  east  by  south  of  Magilligan  Point,  is  narrow,  highly 
barred,  and  ill-suited  for  either  shelter  or  navigation  ;  and  one  of  two  tiny  harbours,  situated  on 
the  main  coast  near  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and  Antrim,  possesses  more 
an  apparent  than  a  real  importance  from  being  the  call-harbour  of  the  Londonderry  and  Glasgow 
steamers  for  the  town  of  Coleraine.  Most  of  the  little  bays  upon  the  north  coast  of  Antrim  are 
as  useless  for  commerce  as  they  are  wonderful  for  scenery ;  but  Bally  castle  bay,  between  Kenbane 
Head  and  Fair  Head,  possesses  capacity  and  shelter  for  small  vessels.  North  of  a  line  from 
Innistrahul,  7  \  miles  north-east  of  Malin  Head,  to  the  entrance  of  Bally  castle  bay,  the  flood  sets 
to  the  east  six  hours,  and  the  ebb  the  contrary ;  and  south  of  the  line,  at  half-flood  by  the  shore, 
the  stream  sets  to  the  west  till  half-ebb  by  the  shore,  and  the  contrary.  The  sound  or  strait  of 
Rathlin,  between  Fair  Head  and  Rathlin  Island,  is  3  miles  wide,  has  so  rapid  a  current  as  to  be 
called  the  Race  of  Rathlin,  and  sometimes  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  the  mirage,  similar  to  the 
fata  morgana.  At  \\ mile  north  of  Fair  Head,  spring  and  neap  tides  have  a  current  of  respectively 
5  and  2$  knots ;  and  at  \\  mile  north-east  of  Fair  Head,  they  have  a  current  of  respectively  3  and 
\\  knots.  A  current  3 J  miles  north-east  of  Rathlin  is  called  the  Race  of  Skerrinoe,  breaks  heavily 
in  blowing  weather,  and  is  said  to  have  only  15  fathoms  and  a  rocky  bottom.  The  principal  bays 
and  marine  inlets  of  the  east  coast  of  Antrim  are  Murlough  bay,  Cushendun  bay,  Red  bay,  Glenarm 
bay,  and  Lough  Larne ;  but  only  the  last  of  these  is  a  good  harbour,  or  even  comparatively  valuable 
for  navigation.  Spring  tides  off  these  bays  rise  9  feet ;  and  neap  tideB,  from  4  to  6.  From  Tor 
Point  to  Cushendun,  the  tides  run  true  six  hours  each  way,  except  within  a  cable's-length  of  the 
Bhore  ;  from  Garron  Point  to  Cushendall,  the  ebb  Btream  runs  three  hours  to  the  north  after  low 
water  by  the  shore,  making  nine  hours  ebb  and  three  hours  flood  or  southern  stream  in  Red  bay ; 
within  l  |  mile  of  the  shore,  along  a  line  from  Garron  Point  to  Ballygalley  Head,  there  is  a  counter 
stream  from  half-flood  to  half-ebb ;  and  the  current  of  spring  tides,  off  Ballygalley  Head,  run* 
2$  knots. 

Belfast  Lough  penetrates  the  land  14  miles  south-westward  between  co.  Antrim  and  co.  Down  ; 
it  is  of  easy  access,  has  a  current  at  the  mouth  of  2  j  knots  in  spring  tides,  and  possesses  several 
interior  6mall  harbours,  particularly  at  Carrickfergus  and  Bangor ;  it  was  formerly  so  encumbered 
with  shoals  near  the  head  as  to  be  navigated  with  difficulty  by  large  vessels  to  Belfast,  but  it  has 
of  late  been  rendered  practicable  by  the  cutting  of  a  long  artificial  channel ,  and  its  shores  and 
scal>oard  are  beautiful  and  expressive  in  their  scenic  features,  and  compose  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  landscapes  in  the  kingdom.  Donaghadee  Harbour,  3  miles  south-south-east  of 
Nbut  Head,  was  naturally  very  small  and  very  indifferent,  but  it  has  l>een  artificially  improved  at 
an  enormous  cost,  and  is  now  a  pretty  good  pier  harbour, — distinguished  for  being  the  mail- 
packet  station  for  all  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  current,  off  Ballyferis  Point,  runs  3  knots  in 
Bpring  tides ;  and  the  stream  in  shore,  5  miles  south  of  Ballyhalbert,  turns  at  half-flood  to  the 
north.  The  largest  bays  between  Ballyhalbert  and  Ballyquintin  Point,  are  the  bays  of  Cloghy, 
Quintin,  and  M  ill  in  ;  but  they  are  mere  open  coves,  of  value  only  to  fishing-boats.  Lough  Strang- 
ford  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  curious  piece  of  marine  water  in  the  kingdom :  its  entrance  is 
a  narrow  channel,  extending  north  by  westward,  and  not  less  than  5£  miles  in  length  ;  the  Lough 
itself  extends  15  miles  northward,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  5£  miles,  and  is  profusely  studded 
with  islets,  and  richly  furnished  with  good  harbours  and  nnchoring-grounds ;  an  exceedingly, 
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rapid  tide  sweeps  the  whole  of  its  entrance,  and,  together  with  some  sunken  rooks,  occasions  it  to 
be  shunned  by  all  strangers ;  the  seaward  end  of  the  entrance,  though  exhibited  in  the  Admiralty 
Charts  as  having  a  bar  with  only  12  feet  of  water  at  ebb-tide,  was  proved  in  1834  to  have,  on  the 
very  line  of  the  alleged  bar,  a  depth  of  6  fathoms  .  and  so  powerfully  do  the  tides  set  in  from  tho 
adjacent  sea  to  till  up  the  great  interior  space  of  the  Lough,  that  there  is  a  frequent  indraught  at 
even  so  great  a  distance  as  4^  miles  from  the  entrance.  Ardglass  and  Killough  Harbours,  imme- 
diately north  of  St.  John's  Point,  are  small  but  useful ;  Dundrum  bay,  though  large,  is  unsheltered, 
and  has  only  some  fishing  havens ;  and  all  the  other  harbours  of  co.  Down  are  fit  only  for  fishing 
craft,  or  very  small  trading  vessels.  Lough  Carlingford  penetrates  between  co.  Down  and  co. 
Louth  9$  miles  north-westward  to  Narrow  Water  at  Warrenpoint;  it  has  a  bar  with  only  9  feet 
of  water  at  low  spring  ebbs,  so  that  it  can  be  entered  by  large  vessels  only  in  certain  states  of  the 
tide ;  and  it  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  brilliance  and  sublimity  of  the  scenic  character  of  its 
shores.  The  tidal  current  off  the  mouth  of  Lough  Carlingford  runs  3£  knots  in  spring  tides. 
Dundalk  bay,  of  very  wide  entrance  and  sweeping  scope  of  interior,  penetrates  the  land  to  the 
extreme  extent  of  only  9  miles,  and  is  all  shallow,  and  over  much  of  its  space  dry  at  low  water. 
Between  Dundalk  bay  and  Ilowth  occur  several  good  tide  havens,  but  no  tolerable  permanent 
harbour,  except  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne  between  co.  Louth  and  co.  Meath,  carrying  up  large 
steamers  and  other  heavy  vessels  to  Drogheda,  and  connecting  the  interior  Boyne  navigation  with 
the  ocean.  Howth  Harbour,  on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Howth,  naturally  consists  of 
the  narrow  sound  between  that  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Ireland's  Eye,  and  it  has,  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  been  artificially  improved  to  serve  as  the  mail-packet  station  to  Holyhead ;  but 
it  has  grievously  baffled  the  efforts  of  engineers,  stultified  the  calculations  of  economists,  and 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  public 

Dublin  bay — famous  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  shores  and  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  its 
seaboard — penetrates  the  land  7  miles  westward,  has  ordinary  tides  of  9  feet,  and  spring  tides  of 
13  feet ;  and,  though  highly  barred  and  of  troublesome  navigation  at  the  head,  possesses  on  its 
south  side  the  fine  artificial  harbour  of  Kingstown.  The  principal  harbours  between  Dublin  bay 
and  Wexford  Harbour,  are  those  of  Wicklow  and  Arklow ;  but  the  latter  is  bad,  the  former  is 
indifferent,  and  every  minor  one  is  subordinated  at  best  to  the  precarious  accommodation  of 
fishing  craft  Off  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Wicklow,  the  tidal  Btream  sets  from  north  to  north 
cast,  and  spring  and  neap  tides  rise  respectively  12  and  7  feet;  10  miles  off  Cahore  Point,  the 
stream  sets  north  by  east  half-east,  and  spring  and  neap  tides  rise  respectively  14  and  7  feet,  and 
15  miles  off  the  entrance  of  Wexford  Harbour,  the  stream  sets  north-north-east,  and  spring  tides 
rise  13  feet.  Wexford  Harbour,  though  narrow  at  the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  6  J  miles 
westward,  and  expands  interiorly  to  an  extreme  breadth  of  6  miles ;  but  it  has  a  bar  at  the  mouth, 
and  is  everywhere  shallow,  and  encumbered  with  shifting  sands.  At  20  miles  south-east  of 
Carnsore  Point,  the  stream  sets  north-north-east  half-east,  and  spring  and  neap  tides  rise  respec- 
tively 1 7  and  9  feet ;  and  at  8  miles  south-south-east  of  Carnsore  Point,  the  stream  sets  north-east 
by  north  to  east,  and  spring  and  neap  tides  rise  respectively  14  and  r,\  feet.  Tacumshane  Lough, 
immediately  west  of  Carnsore  Point,  and  the  waters  of  Ballyteigue  and  other  bays  between  Cross- 
fernogue  Point  and  Hook  Head,  are  so  shallow  that  they  can  scarcely  boast  the  dignity  of  even 
very  minor  havens.  Waterford  Harbour  enters  between  co.  Wexford  and  co.  Waterford,  attains  an 
extreme  interior  breadth  of  :ik  miles,  extends  1U  miles  northward  to  the  confluence  of  the  Suir 
and  the  Barrow,  and  4}  miles  farther  up  the  Suir  to  the  city  of  Waterford ;  and,  besides  connecting 
the  valuable  navigation  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Suir  with  the  ocean,  it  is  so  deep  as  to  carry  vessels 
of  600  tons  up  to  the  city,  and  also  possesses  on  its  west  side  and  near  its  entrance  the  pretty  and 
convenient  mail-packet  station  of  Dunmore.  Alland's  bay,  between  Swiney  Head  and  Brownstown 
Head,  is  a  mere  open  sweep,  walled  round  with  bluff  shores.  The  tidal  current,  4£  miles  south  of 
the  entrance  of  this  bay,  runs  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  in  the  hour.  Tramore  bay,  immediately 
west  of  Brownstown  Head,  penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent  of  2  miles ;  but  it  is  quite  open, — it 
has  foul  and  rocky  ground, — it  is  swept  by  a  very  rapid  tidal  current, — it  becomes  trembling  and 
tempestuous  in  any  wind  between  the  south-south-east  and  the  west-south-west ;  and,  being  often 
mistaken  in  hazy  weather  for  the  entrance  to  Waterford  Harbour,  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
pieces  of  water  within  the  whole  circle  of  the  Irish  coast.  The  chief  marine  indentations  between 
Tramore  bay  and  Dungarvan  Harl>our,  are  Bonmahon  bay,  Ballydowan  bay,  Blind  Cove,  and 
Clonea  bay;  but  all  are  unsheltered,  and  of  comparatively  small  value.  Dungarvan  Harbour 
measures  5  miles  across  the  entrance,  and  penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent  of  5  miles ;  but  it  is 
all  shallow,  principally  dry  at  low  water,  and  not  deeper  at  the  town  than  9  feet  in  spring  tides. 
The  principal  marine  indentations  between  Dungarvan  bay  and  the  estuary  of  the  Blackwater, 
are  Moggort's  bay,  Ardmore  bay,  and  Whiting  bay ;  but,  in  a  general  view,  they  are  small,  open, 
and  iron-bound.   The  estuary  of  the  Blackwater  or  Youghal  Harbour,  suddenly  contracts  from  4 
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miles  to  less  than  1  mile,  and  prolongs  itself  with  estuarial  width  to  a  little  distance  above  the 
town  of  Youghal ;  and,  though  having  only  4  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  ebb  tide,  it  carries  vessels 
of  12  feet  draught  to  the  town,  and  connects  the  navigations  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Bride  with 
the  ocean.  Ballycotton  bay  and  Cronecn  bay  occur  between  Youghal  Harbour  and  Cork  Harbour, 
but  they  are  open,  slenderly  penetrating,  and  of  little  practical  utility,  the  former  with  a  low 
beach,  and  the  Utter  with  a  bluff  shore. 

Cork  Harbour — exclusive  of  an  outer  and  open  seaward  sweep,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  outer  harbour — enters  by  a  narrow  channel  of  2  miles  in  length,  and  suddenly  expands  into  one 
of  the  finest  landlocked  basins  in  the  world, — a  basin  capacious  enough  to  accommodate  the 
entire  navy  of  England,  and  zoned  all  round  with  a  singularly  picturesque  though  close  panorama. 
Ringnbella  creek  opens  on  the  west  side  of  the  outer  harbour  of  Cork,  a  little  north  of  Cork  Head, 
and  possesses  a  small  estuarial  character.   Robert's  Cove,  Rocky  bay,  Oyster  haven,  and  the  other 
indentations  between  Cork  Head  and  Kinsale  Harbour,  are  generally  unsheltered,  or  afford  but 
slight  accommodation.    Kinsale  Harbour,  consisting  of  the  estuary  of  the  Bandon  river,  is  not  capa- 
cious, and  has  a  bar  across  its  entrance  with  12  feet  of  water  at  ebb  tide ;  yet  it  is  a  safe  and  excellent 
port,  and,  but  for  the  nearness  to  it  of  the  superb  harbour  of  Cork,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  extensively 
known  to  fame.   CourtmacBherry  bay,  Clonakilty  bay,  Ross  Harbour,  Qlendore  Harbour,  Toe  bay, 
and  Barlog  bay,  between  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  and  the  peninsula  at  the  east  Bide  of  Baltimore 
Harbour,  have  aggregately  great  expanse,  and  contain  some  good  coves  and  tolerable  anchoring 
grounds,  and  possess  great  scope  and  value  for  the  fisheries,  yet  are  of  only  second  and  third  rate 
importance  for  the  purposes  of  general  navigation  and  traffic.    Baltimore  Harbour,  and  the  largo 
and  intricate  series  of  straits,  sounds,  and  coves,  which  alternate  with  islands  and  peninsula:  in 
the  archipelago  to  the  west  of  it,  afford  complete  shelter  and  comparatively  excellent  accommo- 
dation.   Skull  Harbour,  Ballydelvin  bay,  Crookhaven,  and  Barley  cove,  on  the  east  Bide  of  the 
large  peninsula  which  terminates  in  Mizen  Head,  have  all  considerable  claims  upon  notice ;  and 
Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked  upon  Crookhaven  in  particular,  that,  in  any  other  country  than 
Ireland,  or  even  on  any  coast  except  that  of  the  county  of  Cork,  it  would  l>e  esteemed  an  admirable 
port.   I >u m nanus  bay  penetrates  the  land  16  miles  north-eastward,  is  easily  entered,  and  has 
almoet  everywhere  deep  water  and  good  anchorage ;  and  though  exposed  across  its  mouth  to  the 
westerly  gales,  it  contains  some  shelter  from  them  behind  some  tiny  headlands  in  its  interior ;  yet, 
in  consequence  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bantry  bay,  it  is  practically  treated  as  of  no  value 
except  for  the  uses  of  fishermen.   Bantry  bay  penetrates  the  land  24  miles  north-eastward,  is  ovo 
of  the  finest  and  most  capacious  harbours  in  Europe,  contains  the  singularly  excellent  asylum  of 
Bm  haven,  besides  an  absolute  profusion  of  good  anchoring  ground,  and  boasts  a  seaboard  of 
exquisite  beauty,  opulent  grandeur,  and  most  imposing  power.   The  email  lays  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  Crow  Head  afford  little  or  no  shelter ;  yet,  the  narrow  sound  between  the  peninsula  which  it 
terminates  and  Dursey  Island,  contains  tolerably  good  anchoring  ground.   The  Kenmare  estuary 
penetrates  the  land  29  miles  north-eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ruaghty  rivulet;  it  has  almost 
everywhere  clean  ground  and  deep  water ;  and  it  contains  at  least  four  good  coves  or  harbours, — 
one  about  the  middle  of  its  north-west  side,  one  near  its  head,  and  two  near  respectively  the 
middle  and  the  seaward  end  of  its  south-east  side.   The  tidal  current  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Kenmare  estuary  has  a  rate  of  only  about  a  mile  in  the  hour;  but  at  10  or  12  miles  off  the  mouth, 
or  about  4  miles  west  of  Dursey  Island,  it  runs  southward,  and  has  a  rate  in  springs  of  3  miles  in 
the  hour.   Ballinaskelligs  bay  measures  4^  miles  across  the  entrance,  and  has  nearly  a  circular 
outline  of  about  4^  or  4  j  miles  in  diameter ;  but  it  lies  open  to  the  south-west ;  and,  in  spite  of 
partial  shelter  off  the  mouth,  affords  little  refuge  or  protection,  and  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
wild  grandeur  of  its  scenery.   St.  Finnan's  bay,  immediately  north-north-west  of  Bolus  Head,  is  an 
altogether  open  and  iron-bound  6weep  of  thp  sea.    Yalentia  Harbour  consists  in  a  larger  sense  of 
the  whole  semicircular  and  comparatively  narrow  found  between  Yalentia  Island  and  the  main- 
land, and  in  a  smaller  sense  of  a  branch  of  that  sound  extending  between  the  islands  of  Vakntia 
and  Inchbeg;  and  while,  in  either  sense,  it  is  justly  celebrated  for  it6  landlocked  anchorage,  the 
best  in  Kerry,  it  has  of  late  years  become  very  favourably  known  in  its  smaller  sense  as  a  proposed 
terminus  of  railway  from  Dublin,  and  mail-packet  station  for  communicating  with  New  Bruns- 
wick.   Dingle  bay  penetrates  the  land  22  miles  east-north-eastward,  and  is,  in  a  general  view, 
open  and  dangerous ;  yet  V entry  Harbour,  5  miles  from  the  seaward  end  of  its  north  side,  is  of 
easy  access,  and  can  accommodate  the  largest  ships,  but  is  swept  by  heavy  squalls  from  the  west, 
— Dingle  Harbour,  8*  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  lay,  accommodates 
small  coasting-vessels,  but  places  them  aground  on  soft  mud  at  low  water, — and  Castlcmaine 
Harbour,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  extends  8  milc6  eastward,  has  a  bar  with  only  9  feet  of  water  across 
its  mouth,  is  entered  by  a  circuitous,  narrow,  and  intricate  channel,  and  contains  well-sheltered 
interior  anchoring  ground.   The  sound  between  Dunmore  Head  and  the  Bksquet  Islands  is  from 
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1$  to  1|  mile  wide,  has  great  depth  of  water,  and  is  swept  hy  a  careering  tidal  current ;  and  on 
its  west  side,  between  the  Great  Blasquet  and  Innisbeg,  occurs  an  anchoring  ground.  Smerwick 
Harbour  measures  -2\  miles  across  the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent  of  3}  miles,  and 
contains  an  anchoring  ground  which  is  safe  in  most  winds.  Brandun  bay  measures  4|  miles  across 
the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent  of  6}  miles,  and  forms  a  semicircular  sweep  quite 
open  to  the  north.  Tralee  bay  and  harbour  are  shallow,  and  afford  but  indifferent  anchorage ;  and 
the  navigation  to  the  town  of  Tralee  is  in  a  great  measure  artificial.  Ballyheigue  bay — very  nearly 
identical  with  the  entrance-part  of  Tralee  bay,  and  extending  thence  to  Kerry  Head — is  a  shallow, 
open,  inhospitable  sweep,  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  just  as  Tram  ore 
bay  is  for  the  entrance  of  Waterford  Harbour,  and  constituting  a  theatre  of  perils  on  the  west 
coaM  of  Ireland  similar  to  that  which  Tramore  bay  constitutes  in  the  south.  The  estuary  of  the 
Shannon  is  not  only  a  singularly  Urge  and  safe  series  of  asylums  for  shipping,  but  constitutes  a 
facile  far-extending  stretch  of  inland  tidal  navigation,  and  also  connects  with  the  ocean  the  ex- 
ceedingly prolonged  fresh  water  navigation  of  the  Shannon,  together  with  artificial  ramifications 
by  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals.  The  marine  indentations  from  Loop  Head  to  Black  Head,  or 
along  the  whole  oceanward  face  of  the  county  of  Clare,  are  all  small  and  mostly  ironbound  and 
dangerous ;  and  those,  in  particular,  which  occur  in  what  is  called  Mai  bay,  or  between  Ballard 
Point  and  Ilagg's  Head,  are  so  very  inhospitable  that  vessels  embayed  in  or  near  them  are  exposed 
to  imminent  peril  of  shipwreck. 

Galway  bay,  as  measured  from  respectively  Black  Head,  the  middle  of  the  Arran  Islands,  and 
the  uttermost  of  the  flanking  islets  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  to  the 
extent  of  16,  of  31,  and  of  42  miles ;  it  has,  within  Black  Head,  a  mean  breadth  of  about  7  j  miles ; 
it  abounds  in  useful  inlets  on  the  south  and  across  the  head ;  it  has  recently  acquired  a  very 
superior  artificial  harbour  at  the  town  of  Galway  ;  and,  though  low  and  tame  on  the  northern 
seaboard,  and  unindented  in  outline  along  a  large  proportion  of  the  north  side,  it  possesses,  in  its 
southern  and  eastern  shores,  in  the  Arran  islands  across  its  entrance,  in  part  of  its  northern  sea- 
board, and  in  the  intricate  intermixture  of  islets  and  peninsulas  near  its  head,  a  very  large  amount 
of  opulent  landscape.  Spring  and  neap  tides  rise  in  the  bay  respectively  1(>4  and  7  feet ;  and  the 
tidal  current  near  the  north  shore  and  opposite  Black  Head  flows  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  in 
the  hour.  The  bays,  sounds,  and  estuaries  of  a  character  eminently  adapted  to  usefulness,  from 
Caahleh  bay  on  the  north  side  of  Galway  bay  opposite  to  the  Arran  Islands,  round  to  Killery  Har- 
bour, on  the  boundary  between  co.  Galway  and  co.  Mayo,  are  so  numerous,  so  ramified,  and  in  fact 
of  such  incessant  occurrence,  that  we  had  not  space  for  a  due  general  notice  of  them  even  in  the 
article  Ccxm:m  hi  a  [which  see]  ;  yet  eminently  good  though  these  harbours  are,  particularly  those 
of  KiUcerrin,  Birterbuy,  Roundstone,  and  Ardbear,  they  are  rarely  visited  by  any  craft  except 
fishing  vessels,  turf-boats,  a  few  small  coasting  vessels,  and  occasional  revenue  cutters.  Most  of 
the  Cunnemara  marine  inlets,  and  especially  the  wondrous  inlet  of  Killery  between  Galway  and 
Mayo,  present  the  most  powerful  and  gorgeous  combinations  of  Highland  landscape, — such  as, 
with  few  exceptions,  rivals  the  best  and  excels  a  large  proportion  on  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  of  Scotland.  Clew  1  ay  measures  74  miles  across  the  entrance,  and  penetrates  the  land  to 
the  extent  of  17 1  miles ;  it  is  protected  across  the  mouth  by  Clare  Island,  and  multitudinously 
sprinkled,  over  a  space  of  35  or  37  square  miles  at  the  head,  with  small  fertile  green  islands ;  it 
possesses  in  the  sounds  among  these  islands,  and  in  small  inlets  at  its  head,  some  good  harbours ; 
and,  in  the  scenery  of  its  shores  and  surface,  it  combines  the  savage,  the  sublime,  and  the  softly 
beautiful  with  more  richness  and  effect  than  probably  any  other  sheet  of  either  salt  or  fresh  water 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  excepting  the  celebrated  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland.  The  tidal  stream  off 
Clew  bay,  and  over  a  great  extent  of  the  adjacent  coast,  sets  due  north ;  and  the  current,  at  the 
distance  of  16  miles  due  west  from  Achill  Head,  runs  at  £he  rate  of  3]  miles  in  the  hour.  Blacksod 
bay,  with  its  ramifications  of  Blacksod  Harbour,  Tulloghaan  bay,  and  Achill  Sound,  has  aggregately 
a  great  extent,  considerable  ramifications,  important  fishing-harbours,  and  good  deep  anchoring 
grounds  ;  but  it  wants  sufficiency  of  shelter,  and  washes  too  poor  shores,  to  be  ever  of  much  sub- 
serviency to  commerce.  The  tidal  current,  in  setting  northward  across  the  mouth  of  Blacksod 
bay,  runs  at  the  rate  of  only  one  mile  in  the  hour.  Broadhaven,  between  Erris  Head  and  Bcnwee 
Head,  i*  capneious  but  open  to  the  north  over  one-half  of  its  extent,  and  narrow  and  shallow  over 
the  other  half ;  yet  it  contains  sheltered  anchoring  ground,  and  might  he  made  of  great  value  in 
a  less  poor  and  remote  country.  The  marine  indentations  between  Ben  wee  Head  and  Downpatrick 
Head  are  so  small  and  ironbound  as  hardly,  in  any  other  instances  than  those  of  Bealderrig  and 
Bunatrahar,  to  afford  even  the  most  slender  shelter  to  fishing-boats.  Killalla  bay,  or  the  estuary 
of  the  Moy,  is  capacious  but  shallow  and  encumbered  with  sandbanks  ;  yet  it  carries  up  a  com- 


paratively large  amount  of  shipping  toward  Ballinn,  and  has  been  proposed  as  one  of  three  great 
marine  outlets  for  a  system  of  interior  and  very  ramified  navigation,  whose  other  marine  outlet* 
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are  Clew  bay  at  Westport,  Galway  bay  at  Oolway,  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  bay  of 
Dublin.  The  outer  part  of  Sligo  bay  measures  7  miles  across  the  entrance,  and  though  capacious 
is  very  much  exposed  ;  the  two  inner  parts,  called  Ardnaglass  Harbour  and  Druiucliffe  bay,  are 
large  and  sheltered  but  very  shallow ;  and  the  central  inner  part,  constituting  Sligo  Harbour  pro- 
per, is  furnished  outside  of  the  bar  with  a  pier  which,  though  of  rather  troublesome  access,  pos- 
sesses very  important  adaptation  to  an  already  considerable  and  a  prospectively  great  trade. 
Ballyshannon  and  Donegal  harbours,  at  respectively  the  south  side  and  the  head  of  Donegal  bay, 
are  estuarial  and  of  small  capacity  and  not  much  depth  ;  yet  both  are  valuable  ;  and  the  former, 
in  particular,  might,  with  the  help  of  a  canal  or  a  railway  to  Lower  Lough  Erne,  become  a  marine 
outlet  to  all  the  internal  navigations  of  the  west  and  north-west  of  Ireland.  The  principal  inlets 
on  the  north  side  of  Donegal  bay  are  Inver  bay,  MacSwine's  bay,  Killybegs  Harbour,  and  Fintragh 
bay ;  and  the  third  of  these — Killybegs  Harbour — though  narrow  in  the  entrance,  has  a  well- 
sheltered  anchorage  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms  of  water,  and  can  accommodate  vessels  of  any  burden. 
Donegal  bay  itself,  apart  from  the  inlets  upon  its  shores,  is  a  mere  miniature  gulf,  quite  open  to 
the  west,  and  often  tossed  into  tremendous  tumult  by  gales  from  the  Atlantic.  The  larger  bays 
and  estuaries  between  Teelin  Head  and  Horn  Head,  are  Loughrusbeg  and  Loughrusmore  south  of 
Dawras  Head,  Guiharra  bay  north  of  Dawras  Head,  Innisfere  and  Guidore  bays  several  miles 
south  of  Bloody  Foreland,  and  Ballyness  bay  several  miles  east  of  Bloody  Foreland  ;  and  the 
smaller  bays  and  harbours  of  noticeable  character  are  Malin  bay  between  TeeUn  Head  and  Rossan 
Point,  Glen  bay  immediately  north  of  Rossan  Point,  Dawras  bay  between  Loughrusmore  and 
Dawras  Head,  Trawenagh  bay  an  arm  of  Guibarra  bay,  Maghery  bay  north  of  Trawenagh,  Dunglo 
Harbour  north-east  of  Maghery  bay,  Rutland  Harbour  between  Rutland  Island  and  the  mainland, 
and  Curran's  Port  between  Bloody  Foreland  and  Ballyness  bay ;  but— estimating  the  two  classes 
jointly— some  of  the  bays  are  destitute  of  shelter,  others  are  shallow,  intricate,  and  foul,  others 
afford  good  shelter  and  accommodation  to  fishing  craft,  and  only  one  or  two  are  fit  for  the  uses  of 
coasting  vessels.  The  tidal  current  between  Bloody  Foreland  and  Horn  Head  a  little  to  seaward, 
or  through  the  sound  between  Tory  Island  and  the  mainland,  runs  at  the  rate  of  2  knots  in  spring 
tides,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  neap  tides.  Sheephaven,  immediately  east  of  the  Horn  Head 
peninsula,  measures  -j|  miles  across  the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  s]  miles  southward,  sends 
off  a  small  ramification  to  the  town  of  Dunfanaghy,  and,  though  exposed  over  the  greater  part  o( 
its  surface,  is  hindered  from  subordination  to  extensive  trade  only  by  the  remoteness  and  poverty 
of  the  upland  country  which  surrounds  it.  Mulroy  bay  sinuously  penetrates  the  land  in  a  pre- 
vailingly southern  direction  to  the  extent  of  14  miles,  but  has  an  extreme  breadth  of  3$  miles, 
and  is  aggregately  shallow,  intricate,  and  unsuited  to  general  navigation.  Lough  Swilly  measures 
4£  miles  across  the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  25^  miles  southward,  contains  some  excellent 
interior  harbours,  possesses  perfectly  safe  anchoring  ground  for  the  largest  man-of-war,  is  capable 
of  sheltering  and  accommodating  half  the  fleets  of  Europe,  and  boasts  a  series  of  highly  diversified 
and  strongly  picturesque  shores  ;  yet  it  is  frequented  by  comparatively  very  few  trading  vessels, 
and  is  shamefully  little  known  either  to  merchants  or  to  men  of  taste.  Strathbreaga  hay,  which 
washes  the  south-west  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Malin,  is  a  shallow  and  intricate  inlet,  of  no  value 
whatever  to  navigation.  From  Horn  Head  east-north-eastward  to  Malin  Head,  the  true  stream 
of  tide  sets  along  a  line  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  ■) '.  miles  from  the  intervening  headlands, 
six  hours  each  war  ;  but  within  side  of  the  line,  the  stream  turns  at  half-flood  to  the  west,  and  at 
half-ebb  to  the  east. 

ISLANDS. 

The  coast  islands  belonging  to  Ireland  lie  for  the  most  part  so  near  the  shore,  that  they  might, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  be  placed  within  a  general  view  of  the  prevailing  coast-line  from  point 
to  point  of  the  mainland ;  and  in  a  considerable  aggregate  of  instances,  they  are  separated  from 
one  another  and  from  the  mainland  by  such  narrow  and  sinuous  channels,  as  occasions  them  and 
adjoining  peninsula)  to  be  intricately  blended  in  series  of  alternations.  Those  of  the  north,  the 
east,  and  the  south-cast  are  few  and  generally  small ;  and  those  of  the  south-west  and  the  west 
usually  abound  in  number  and  expand  in  area  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  indentedness  and 
brokenness  of  the  adjacent  coasts  of  the  mainland.  The  inhabited  islands  of  Ulster  amount  to  27, 
with  a  population  of  about  5,000  ;  those  of  Leinster  to  2,  with  a  population  of  about  50  ;  those  of 
Munster  to  50,  with  a  population  of  about  23,000  ;  and  those  of  Connaught  to  fiO,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  16,000.  The  principal  uninhabited  islands  of  Ulster  amount  to  13;  of  Leinster,  to 
4 ;  of  Munster,  to  20 ;  and  of  Connaught,  to  about  20.  But  in  indicating  the  islands,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur  from  the  north  round  by  the  east  and  south,  we  must  notice  also  such  islets, 
rocks,  and  even  shoals  or  sandbanks  as  are  remarkable  for  either  individual  feature  or  relative 
connection. 
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The  Gar  van  Isles  are  a  tiny  group  of  tiny  islets,  3h  miles  east  by  north  of  Malin  Head.  Ennis- 
t  rah  ull.  or  Innistrahull,  the  most  northerly  ground  belonging  to  Ireland,  and  the  site  of  a  light- 
bouse,  lies  7]  miles  north-east  of  Malin  Head  and  4|  north-north-east  of  the  Qarvan  Isles.  The  Tuns 
are  a  dangerous  shoal,  2  miles  in  length,  immediately  off  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foylc,  and  between 
Innishowen  Head  and  Magilligan  Point.  The  Skerries  are  a  cluster  of  rocks  half-a-mile  east  of  Port- 
rush.  Rathlin,  remarkable  for  its  singularly  romantic  and  beautiful  basaltic  structure,  measuring 
about  4\  miles  in  length  and  the  same  distance  in  breadth,  and  belonging  at  one  period  to  the  king 
dom  of  the  Isles  or  Hebrides,  lies  3  miles  north-north-west  of  Fair  Head.  The  Maidens  are  a  group 
of  two  islets  and  a  number  of  rocks  4}  miles  east-north-east  of  Ballygalley  Head.  The  Copeland 
Islands  are  a  group  of  chiefly  three  isles,  lying  from  1 J  mile  to  3|  miles  east  and  east-north-east  of 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Belfast  Lough.  A  chain  or  cordon  of  islets  and  rocks,  lying  from 
a  few  yards  to  2\  miles  from  the  shore,  fences  nearly  the  whole  coast  from  Ballyferis  Point  to  Bally- 
quintin  Point ;  the  chief  of  them,  named  from  north  to  south,  are  Black  Rock,  Long  Rock,  Skullmar- 
tin.  Round  Rock,  Burial  Island,  Rock  MacCammon,  Little  Plough  Rock,  Plough  Rock,  the  Feathers, 
North  Rocks,  the  Scotchman,  and  South  Rock ;  and  of  these,  Skullmartin  and  North  Rocks  are 
covered  at  half-tide.  Angus  Rock  lies  off*  the  north-east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Strangford ; 
St.  Patrick's  Rock  and  Collet's  Rock  lie  off"  the  south-west  side  of  that  entrance ;  and  a  multitude 
of  islets  and  rocks  sprinkle  the  Lough's  interior, — the  chief  of  which,  named  from  north  to  south, 
are  MacCullys  Rock,  Rough  Island,  North  Rock,  South  Rock,  Boretree  Island,  Chapel  Island,  Mid 
Island,  South  Island,  Beagh  Island,  Mahee  Island,  Innishanier,  Bird  Island,  Drummond  Island, 
Little  Minnis,  Great  Minnis,  Green  Island,  Dunsy  Island,  Island-More,  Sconce  Rock,  Paul  Island, 
Long  Island,  Round  Island,  Island-Faggart,  Dunnyneill  Island,  Salt  Island,  Gore's  Island,  and 
Castle  Island.  Gun's  Island  lies  1  mUe  south-south-west  of  Killard  Point,  and  almost  quite  close 
to  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland.  Blockhouse  Island  and  Green  Island  are  two  islets  a  little 
within  the  entrance  of  Lough  Carlingford.  The  Car  gee  Rocks  lie  H  mile  north  of  Balbriggan  and 
within  half-a-mile  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland.  Four  isles,  called  Colt's,  St.  Patrick's, 
Shennick  a,  and  Rockabill  Islands,  he  from  half-a-mile  to  4  J>  miles  east-north-east  of  the  town  of 
Skerries.  Lam  bay  Island,  U  mile  in  diameter  and  418  feet  in  height,  lies  2|  miles  south-east  of 
Rush  Point.  Ireland's  Eye,  an  isle  of  bold  and  romantic  features,  lies  1  mile  north  of  the  town  of 
Howth,  and  forms  the  natural  cover  of  Howth  Harbour. 

Dalkcy  Island  screens  the  south  sido  of  the  entrance  of  Dublin  bay.  A  chain  of  shoals  or  banks 
fences  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  from  the  vicinity  of  Ireland's  Eye  to  the  vicinity  of 
Carnsore  Point,  and  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  chain  extend  in  a  prevailingly  southern 
direction,— so  that,  in  indicating  their  relative  position  to  the  coast,  we  may  be  understood  as 
pointing  out  the  north  end  of  each.  The  North  Ground,  2$  miles  long,  lies  5|  miles  east-north- 
east of  Ireland's  Eye ;  Rennet's  Ground,  2  miles  long,  lies  4}  miles  east-south-east  of  Howth  Head ; 
Burford  Bank,  2  miles  long,  lies  2  miles  south-south-east  of  Howth  Head ;  Kish  Bank,  8$  miles 
long,  lies  r.J  miles  east-north-east  of  Hal  key  Island ;  Bray  Bank,  2  miles  long,  lie*  8  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Bray  Head ;  the  Codling  Ridges,  4|  miles  long,  lie  7  \  miles  south-east  of  Bray  Head ; 
the  South  Ridge,  2\  miles  long,  lies  ~\  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Wicklow  Head ;  the  India 
Grounds,  2  miles  long,  lie  5$  miles  north-east  of  Wicklow  Head ;  the  Horse  Shoe,  one  mile  long, 
lies  5  furlongs  south-east  of  Wicklow  Head ;  the  Arklow  Banks,  12  miles  long,  lie  5|  miles  south- 
eoath-east  of  Wicklow  Head ;  Glassgorman's  Bank,  0£  miles  long,  lies  U  mile  east-north-east  of 
Kilmichael  Point ;  the  Rush  Bank,  4  miles  long,  lies  immediately  south-east  of  Cahore  Point ; 
Black  water  Bank,  6i  miles  long,  lies  'A  miles  south-south-east  of  Cahore  Point ;  Dogger  Bank,  2\ 
miles  long,  lies  1 1  mile  east  by  south  of  Rosclare  Point ;  Holden's  Bank,  3  miles  long,  lies  :U  miles 
east  by  south  of  Dogger  Bank  ;  the  Bailies,  3  miles  long,  he  -2\  miles  east  of  Holden's  Bank  ;  and 
a  shoal,  3}  miles  long,  lies  2  miles  east-south-east  of  Greenore  Point  Several  islets,  the  chief  of 
which  bear  the  names  of  Great,  Breast,  and  Mud  Islands,  lie  within  Wexford  Harbour.  The  To  sear 
Rock,  a  remarkable  mass  of  stone  elevated  20  feet  above  high- water  sea-level,  and  surrounded  by 
a  belt  of  dangerous  sunk  rocks,  lies  7\  miles  east  by  north  of  Carnsore  Point.  A  series  of  rocks, 
the  chief  of  which  are  called  Carricks,  Pollock,  WhUkeen,  Collough,  and  Fin  dale,  and  all  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  4  to  6  furlongs  from  the  shore,  lie  tetween  Greenore  Point  and  Carnsore  Point. 
Three  tiny  clusters  of  rock,  called  Black  Rock,  the  Barrels,  and  the  Tuns,  lie  respectively  1}  mile 
south-west,  3  J  south-south-west,  and  6  J  south-west  by  west  of  Carnsore  Point.  The  Sal  tee  Islands 
he  from  2j  to  5 j  miles  south  by  west  of  Crossfarnogue  Point ;  the  Lesser  Saltee,  nearer  the  shore, 
measures  1  mile  in  length,  and  the  Greater  Saltee  1}  mile ;  a  chain  of  rocks  connects  the  former 
with  the  shore ;  and  a  group  of  rocks,  many  and  perilous,  he  round  the  south  skirts  of  the  Utter, 
and  extend  2  J  miles  southward, — the  two  largest  and  remotest  bearing  the  names  of  Coningmore 
and  Coningbeg.  The  Keroe  Islands  are  a  mimic  group  in  Ballyteigue  bay ;  and  the  Selsker  Rock 
lies  immediately  off  the  entrance  of  Bannow  Harbour.    Icane  Island,  a  mere  pendicle  of  land,  lies 
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immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast,  4]  miles  east  of  Bonmahon  Head.  Gull's  Island,  a  sheer  spot 
of  land,  lies  close  to  the  coast,  4  miles  south-west  hy  west  of  Bonmahon  Head.  Cable  Island 
screens  the  south-west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Youghal  bay.  Ballycotton  Islands  are  a  tiny  cluster 
of  islets  at  the  south-west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ballycotton  bay. 

Great  Island,  4|  miles  in  length;  Little  Island,  i\  miles  in  length;  Foaty  Island,  ll  mile  in 
length ;  Hawlboline  Island,  and  Spike  Island,  lie  within  Cork  II  arbour.  The  Sovereign  Islands 
are  a  mimic  group  across  the  mouth  of  Oyster  haven.  The  Barrels  are  a  little  cluster  of  rocks  in 
Courtmacsherry  bay.  A  series  of  islets,  the  chief  of  which  are  Adam's  Island,  Squince  Island, 
Low  Island,  High  Island,  Ragged  Island,  Skiddy  Island,  and  Horse  Island,  closely  flank  the  coast 
between  Ross  Harbour  and  Toe  Head.  The  Stags  of  Castlehaven  are  a  cluster  of  bold,  beetling 
rocks,  one  mile  south  of  Toe  Head.  Kedge  Island  is  a  pendicle  of  insulated  ground,  2  miles  east- 
south-cast  of  the  entranco  of  Baltimore  Harbour.  Cape  Clear  Island,  terminating  7  miles  south- 
west of  the  entrance  of  Baltimore  Harbour,  measuring  3|  miles  south-westward,  and  possessing 
an  extreme  altitude  of  436  feet  above  sea-level,  forms — with  the  exception  of  the  Fastnet  Rock, 
3i  miles  south-west  of  it — the  most  southerly  ground  in  Ireland,  and  is  the  point  whence  most 
vessels  sailing  out  to  the  Atlantic  take  their  leave  of  British  soil.  Sherkin  Island  is  separated 
from  the  north-cast  end  of  Cape  Clear  Island  by  an  islet-sprinkled  sound  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
extends  3}  miles  in  length  north-north-eastward,  so  as  to  screen  the  west  side  of  both  the  entrance 
and  the  interior  of  Baltimore  Harbour.  Within  a  straight  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  middle 
of  8herkin  Island  to  Mizen  Head,  lies  a  crowded  archipelago,  whose  chief  islands  are  Innismore 
2}  miles  in  length,  Innisbcg  1]  mile,  Innisdriscol  l  j  mile,  Castle  Island  1 1  mile,  Horse  Island  1  \ 
mile,  Long  Island  21  miles,  East  Calf,  Mid  Calf.  West  Calf,  Mutton  Island,  Scheme  Island,  Carty's 
Island,  Moan  Island,  Coney  Island,  and  Ooat  Island.  The  chief  of  a  number  of  islets  sprinkled 
athwart  Dunmanus  bay,  are  Mannin,  Owen,  Bulge,  Cold,  Carbery,  Furze,  Horse,  Leek,  and  Bird 
Islands.  Bere  Island,  6  miles  in  length  in  the  direction  of  cast  by  north,  and  possessing  an 
extreme  altitude  of  894  feet  above  sea-level,  lies  within  Bantry  bay  5  miles  north  of  Sheep's  Head, 
and  screens  the  whole  of  the  curved  60und  of  from  half-a-mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  con- 
stitutes the  noble  harbour  of  Berehaven.  Whiddy  Island,  extending  :{.',  miles  in  length  north- 
eastward, lies  1$  mile  west  of  the  town  of  Bantry,  and  screens  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  Bantry 
Harbour  or  anchoring  ground.  The  islands  in  Bantry  bay,  additional  to  Bere  and  Whiddy.  aro 
all  small ;  and  the  chief  of  them  bear  the  names  of  Garrinish,  Stuke,  Horse,  and  Sheelhane  Islands. 
The  Grelogh  Rocks  and  the  Leek  Rock  lie  respectively  4$  miles  south  and  :>{  south-west  of  Crow 
Head.  Dursey  Island  measures  4  miles  in  length  south-westward,  and  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
sound  from  Crow  Head  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  peninsula  which  that  promontory  terminates. 
The  three  islets  called  the  Calf,  the  Cow,  and  the  Bull,  lie  respectively  1  j  mile  south  by  west,  1} 
mile  west,  and  2i  miles  west  of  Dursey  Island ;  and  the  Cow  is  1$  mile  distant  from  the  Calf,  and 
the  Bull  1  mile  from  the  Cow.  The  principal  islands  in  the  Kenmare  estuary,  within  a  line 
drawn  from  the  north  end  of  Dursey  Island  to  Lamb  Head,  are  Rossmorc,  Dunkcrrin,  Cappancush, 
Sheep,  Pigeon,  and  Green  Island,  and  Illansloe,  Illansharkey,  Inniskellig,  Illanleagh,  Illanranc, 
Illanslane,  and  Inishfinard ;  and  the  first  and  second  of  these — Rossmore  and  Dunkerrin — measure 
*  respectively  1$  mile  and  1  mile  in  length.  Two  Head  Island,  1  mile  in  length,  lies  half-a-mile 
south-west  of  Lamb  Head.  Hog  and  Scara  Islands  lie  respectively  2|  miles  south  and  3A  south 
by  west  of  Hog  Head.  Horse  Island,  a  mere  dot  of  land,  yet  of  some  local  note,  lies  close  to  the 
west  side  of  Ballinaskelligs  bay.  The  Great  Skellig  and  the  Little  Skelhg  Rocks— the  former 
soaring  to  an  altitude  of  707  feet  above  sea-level,  and  Imth  possessing  a  character  of  singular 
power  and  wildness — lie  respectively  8J  miles  west  by  south  and  7A  due  west  of  Bolus  Head. 
The  Lemon  Rock  lies  2|  miles  north-cast  of  Little  Skellig,  and  4  j  miles  west-north-west  half-west 
of  Bolus  Head.  Puffin  Island,  \\  mile  in  length  south-westward,  screens  the  west  side  of  St. 
Finnan's  bay,  and  approaches  within  about  J  of  a  mile  of  the  mainland.  Valcntia  Island  measures 
6i  miles  south-westward,  and  2$  miles  north-westward,  screens  the  whole  of  the  curved  sound  of 
Valentia  Harbour,  and  is  diversified  in  its  surface  by  the  hills  of  Carramore,  Carrabeg,  and  Fohilly, 
the  last  of  which  has  an  altitude  of  686  feet  above  sea-level.  The  islets  called  Long  Island  and 
Church  Island  lie  at  the  south  entrance  to  Valentia  Harbour ;  and  Innisbeg  and  Lamb  Island — 
the  former  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length— lie  within  the  north  entrance.  The  Blasquet  Islands — 
consisting  of  Inishtuiskero,  Inishbeg,  the  Great  Blasquet,  Tiraght,  Inishnubro,  Inishmakillaan,  the 
Fore  Rock,  and  a  number  of  skerries — lie  from  1  mile  to  10  miles  seaward  of  Dunmore  Head, 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  south-west ;  and  the  Great  Blasquet,  by  much  the  largest  island  of  the 
group,  measures  3|  miles  in  length.  A  sprinkling  of  islets  and  rocks,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Illanemeil,  Illanamoyne,  and  Garrah  Island,  lie  nearly  under  a  straight  line  between  Brandon 
Head  and  Kerry  Head ;  and  the  Mucklagh  R«»ck  and  Samphire  Island  lie  respectively  in  Bally- 
heiguc  bay  and  Tralec  bay.    The  principal  islands  within  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  are  Innispike, 
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off  Corless  Point ;  Hog  and  Scattery  Islands— the  latter  famous  for  its  pillar  tower  and  eccle- 
siastical ruins — opposite  Kilrush  ;  Carrigafoyle,  1 1  mile  in  length,  and  close  to  the  Kerry  shore, 
direct  south  of  Scattery ;  Tarbert  Rock,  off  Tarbert ;  Foynes  Island,  1  mile  in  length,  and  opposite 
Shanagolden ;  Dear  Island,  Dynish,  Rat  Island,  Innishadrain,  Fynish,  Low  Island,  Ulaanagranock, 
and  others  in  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus ;  Beeve  Rocks  and  Tramore  Island  opposite  Askeaton ; 
and  Key  Island,  Gross  Island,  Greg  Island,  and  the  Whelps,  between  Pallaskenry  and  Limerick. 
The  Inniskerry  Islands  and  Mutton  Island— the  latter  about  a  mile  long,  and  all  forming  one 
small  group  2  miles  north-north-west  of  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dunbeg  bay — are  the 
only  noticeable  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  co.  Clare. 

The  Arran  Islands — forming  a  tolerably  compact  group  of  16  miles  in  length  and  3  in  extreme 
breadth,  and  consisting  of  a  tiny  sub-group  called  the  Branach  isles  in  the  north-west,  Arranmore 
or  Illanmore,  8j  miles  in  length,  and  two  other  islands  respectively  3  miles  and  2  miles  in  length 
—extend  north-westward  right  across  the  entrance  of  Galway  bay,  lifting  their  highest  ground  460 
feet  above  sea-level  and  forming  a  strong  natural  protection  to  the  bay  against  the  furious  western 
surges  of  the  Atlantic.  Numerous  islets  are  sprinkled  in  intricacy  athwart  the  head  of  Galway 
bay  ;  and  the  chief  of  them  are  called  Mutton,  Hare,  and  Tawna  Islands,  Meenish,  and  Elaneddy. 
The  principal  islands  and  islets  in  the  crowded  archipelago,  between  Cashleh  bay  and  Slyne  Head, 
are  Garomna  4|  miles  in  length,  Littermore  3|  miles  in  length,  Littermullen  2  miles  in  length, 
Innisbaraha  1  mile  in  length,  Innistravin  1  mile  in  length,  Annaghvaan  1  mile  in  length,  Illanrura, 
Illankin,  Hlanirach,  Birr,  Dynish,  Furnish,  Innisherk,  Knappogh,  Carricketra,  Tynish  1  {  mUe  in 
length,  Mynish  H  mile  in  length,  Innisnooskery,  Carrickmashin,  Skird  Rocks,  Mason  Island, 
ToneyaU,  Myle  Rocks,  Crunakarra,  Crunakeel,  Smith's  Rock,  Floor  Rock,  Fruhillan,  Innishtrech, 
Innislackan,  Innishnee  3  miles  in  length,  Carrickcauly,  Little  Bellows,  the  Bellows  Rocks, 
Carrickirk,  Innisdaury,  Fox  Island,  Hanora,  and  Duck  Island.  Innisboffin,  3^  miles  long  and  2£ 
broad,  lies  l \  miles  west  by  north  of  Rcnvyle  Point,  or  the  extreme  southern  screen  of  the 
entrance  of  Killery  Harbour  ;  and  Innishark,  1|  mile  in  length,  lies  f  of  a  mile  west-south-west  of 
Innisboffin.  The  principal  islands  between  Slyne  Head  on  the  south  and  Innisboffin  and  Innishark 
on  the  north,  are  Lyin,  Innisdoogan,  Clarks,  Breakers,  Knockatoorish,  Tonterry,  Muingcruton, 
Tarbert,  Innisturk,  Eshall,  Grua,  Omey  H  mile  in  length,  High  Island,  Friar  Island,  Cudda, 
Frughillaan,  Innisbrooan,  Black  Rock,  Glassillaan,  and  Innisgort.  Several  islets  and  many  rocks 
lie  close  to  the  shore  of  Innisboffin.  Innisbruan  and  a  tiny  group  called  the  Cramp  Islands  lie 
adjacent  to  Renvyle  Point.  Another  tiny  group,  called  the  Innistegil  Islands,  lie  in  the  mouth, 
or  rather  throat,  of  Killery  Harbour.  Freehill  Island  lies  2$  miles  north-west  of  the  Innistegil 
Islands.  Innisturk,  2|  miles  in  length,  and  1}  in  breadth,  lies  5  miles  north-north-east  of  Innis- 
boffin, and  7  miles  west  of  Devlin  Point.  Innisdalla,  Ballybeg  Island,  and  Cahir  Island,  lie 
respectively  2k  miles  south-east,  2  east,  and  2$  east  by  north  of  Innisturk.  Clare  Island,  miles 
in  length,  -  \  in  breadth,  and  1,457  feet  in  extreme  altitude  above  sea-level,  lies  5j  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Emlogh  Point,  and  forms  a  strong  natural  breakwater  at  the  entrance  of  Clew  bay. 
Even  the  chief  of  the  multitudinous  isles  and  islets  at  the  head  of  Clew  bay  are  so  many,  that  we 
must  refer  for  the  enumeration  of  them  to  the  article  on  Clew  bay  in  the  body  of  our  Work. 
Achillbeg,  li  mile  in  length,  lies  closely  adjacent  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Achill,  and  ~l 
miles  north  by  east  of  Clare  Island.  Achill — separated  from  the  mainland  partly  by  a  very  narrow 
and  shallow  strait,  and  partly  by  Achill  Sound  or  the  south-eastern  limb  of  Black  sod  bay— measures 
13]  miles  in  the  direction  of  west  by  south,  and  ll£  miles  in  the  direction  of  north-north-west, 
and  lifts  the  four  principal  summits  of  its  wild  and  upland  Burface,  Knockmore,  Minnaun,  Slieve- 
morc.  and  Croghan,  to  the  altitude  of  respectively  1,119,  1,630,  2,217,  and  2,222  feet  above  sca- 
leveL  Annagh  Island  and  Innisbegil,  respectively  2  miles  and  1|  mile  in  length,  lie  in  Achill 
Sound.  Davillaun,  1  mile  in  length,  lies  2  miles  south-south-west  of  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  MuBct  peninsula ;  and  Davillaunbeg,  Gaughta,  and  Leamarcha  Islands,  lie  between  it  and 
the  mainland.  A  cluster  of  Skerries,  called  the  Black  Rock,  lies  5£  miles  west  of  Davillaun ;  and  a 
comparatively  wide  sprinkling  of  rocks,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  Carricklavcn,  occurs  between 
Davillaun  and  South  Inniskea.  The  southern  extremity  of  South  Inniskea  lies  3  miles  north-west 
of  Davillaun ;  the  east  shores  of  South  and  North  Inniskea  lie  from  2  miles  to  3 J  miles  west  of  the 
Mullet ;  and  these  two  islands  arc  mutually  separated  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  and  measure  each 
2  miles  in  length.  The  islets  of  Carrigee,  Duffer,  Inniskeeragh,  Innisglora,  1  mile  in  length,  and 
David's  Island,  he  between  North  Inniskea  and  Erris  Head.  Kid  Island,  the  Stags  of  Bruadhaven, 
Muck  Island,  and  several  other  islets  and  rocks,  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  Benwee  Head.  Illanmaster 
%TtA  Horse  Island  lie  near  the  shore  between  Benwee  Head  and  Downpatrick  Head.  Bartragh,  a 
low  and  narrow  island,  2]  miles  in  length,  lies  in  Killalla  bay,  opposite  the  town  of  Killalla. 
Derrinch  islet  lies  in  Ardnaglass  harbour.  Magain's  Island,  Coney  Island  1  mile  in  length,  Black 
Rock,  the  site  of  a  lighthouse,  the  Wheat  en  Rocks,  seen  only  in  spring  tides,  and  Bird  Rock,  lie 
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In  Sligo  bay.  Seal  Rock,  Hone  Island,  and  Ardboline  Island,  lie  a  little  south-west  of  Lackmceltan 
Point.  Innismurray,  1 J  mile  in  length,  and  curious  in  its  social  condition,  lies  4i  miles  north  by 
cast  of  Lackmeeltan  Point.  Dernish  and  Hugh  Islands  lie  close  to  the  south  shore  of  Donegal 
bay ;  and  Innisduff  close  to  the  north  shore.  A  mimic  group,  called  the  Rathlin  O'Byrne  Islands, 
lie  1  j  mile  west  of  Teelin  Head.  The  islets  of  Toralaydan  and  Tormore  lie  close  to  the  shore,  6 
miles  north-east  of  Rossan  Point.  Innisbarnog  lies  off  the  mouth  of  Loughrusmore.  Roaninish 
and  Inniskeel— the  latter  1  mile  in  length — lie  in  Guibarra  bay.  Arran  Island,  or  North  Arran, 
measures  4  miles  southward  and  3  westward  ;  and  lies  If  mile  west  of  the  nearest  part  of  the 
mainland,  3£  north-west  of  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Maghery  bay,  and  ttf  north  by  east 
of  Dawros  Head.  The  islands,  enclosed  in  an  imaginary  triangle  formed  by  lines  from  Maghery 
bay  to  Arran,  from  Arran  to  Dunglo,  and  from  Dunglo  to  Maghery,  are  Illancrone,  Inniskeeragh, 
Innisheane,  Innishall,  and  Upper  Innisfree, — the  last  altout  1  mile  in  diameter.  The  islands  in 
the  Sound  between  Arran  and  the  mainland,  are  Rutland  1  mile  in  length,  Kighter,  Laghan,  and 
Innishenny.  The  islands  between  Arran  and  Bloody  Foreland  are  Cruit  3i  miles  in  length,  Owey 
1  mile  in  length,  Torglass,  the  Stags  of  Arranmore,  Gola  1  mile  in  length  and  228  feet  in  altitude, 
Innismeane,  and  Inniserrar  lj  mile  in  length.  On  the  outer  side  of  Tory  Sound,  7  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Bloody  Foreland,  and  8  j  west  by  north  of  Horn  Head,  lies  Tory  Island.  2*  miles  in 
length,  and  281  feet  in  altitude.  The  Islands  in  Tory  Sound  are  Innisbeg,  Innisdooey'l  mile  in 
length,  and  Innisboffin  1  \  mile  in  length  and  1 10  feet  in  altitude.  Clonmas  islet  lies  in  Sheepharen. 
The  Frenchman's  Rock  lies  3  miles  north  of  Pointahomash.  Inch  Island,  1  j  miles  in  length,  2|  in 
breadth,  and  737  feet  in  extreme  altitude,  lies  in  Lough  Swilly,  14$  miles  from  its  entrance. 
Glashedy  isle  lies  |  of  a  mile  west  of  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Strathbreaga  bay. 

C0A8T-LIGHTS. 

The  coast-lights  of  Ireland,  as  to  site  and  general  character,  are  the  following :  A  lighthouse, 
with  revolving  light,  on  Innistrahull ;  two  lighthouses,  with  fixed  lights,  at  Innishowcn  Head; 
two  lighthouses,  with  fixed  lights,  on  two  of  the  Maiden  Islands ;  a  lighthouse  at  Larne ;  a  light- 
house, with  fixed  light,  on  Lighthouse  Island,  one  of  the  Copeland  group ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed 
light,  at  Donaghadee  ;  a  lighthouse,  with  revolving  light,  on  the  South  Rock  north-east  of  Quintin 
bay ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  Ardglass ;  a  lighthouse,  with  double  fixed  lights,  at  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Carlingford ;  a  lighthouse,  with  revolving  light,  on  the  point  of 
a  tiny  peninsula  on  the  south-west  of  Lough  Carlingford,  2  j  miles  within  the  Lough's  entrance ;  a 
lighthouse  at  Drogheda ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  Balbriggan ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed 
light,  at  Howth,  opposite  Ireland's  Eye ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  the  Bailey  of  Howth,  or 
south-eastern  termination  of  Howth  peninsula;  a  lighthouse,  with  double  fixed  lights,  at  the 
Pigeon  House  in  Dublin  bay;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  the  east  end  of  the  North  Wall  in 
Dublin  Harbour ;  a  lighthouse,  with  revolving  light,  at  Kingstown  ;  a  light-ship,  with  triangular 
lights,  at  the  north  end  of  Kishbank  ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  Wicklow  Head ;  a  light- 
ship, at  the  south  end  of  Arklow  bank  ;  a  lighthouse,  with  revolving  light,  on  the  Tuscar  Rock  , 
a  light-ship,  with  double  lights  fixed,  4  miles  south  by  west  of  the  Greater  Saltec  Island ;  a  light- 
house, with  fixed  light,  at  Hook  Head ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  Dunmore  in  Waterford 
Harbour;  a  lighthouse,  with  double  lights  fixed,  at  Duncannon,  in  Waterford  Harbour;  a  light- 
house at  Duncannon  Fort ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  on  Roches  Point,  at  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Cork  Harbour;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  1|  mile  within  the  entrance  of  Kinsale 
Harbour ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale ;  a  lighthouse, 
with  revolving  light,  on  the  south-east  side  of  Cape  Clear  Island ;  a  lighthouse  at  Crookhaven ;  a 
lighthouse  at  Berehavcn ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  on  the  Great  Skellig  Island ;  a  lighthouse 
at  Valentia ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  on  Kileadrane  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  Tarbert,  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  on  Loop  Head ;  a  lighthouse,  with  revolving  light,  in  the 
centre  of  Illanmore,  or  the  largest  island  of  the  South  Arran  group ;  a  lighthouse,  with  a  fixed 
light,  on  Mutton  Island,  in  Galway  bay,  off*  the  entrance  of  Galway  Harbour;  a  lighthouse,  with 
two  lights,  the  one  fixed  and  the  other  revolving,  on  Slyne  Head;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Clare  Island  ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  on  Innisgort,  near  the 
head  of  Clew  bay ;  two  lighthouses,  with  fixed  lights,  on  Eagle  Island,  3i  miles  south-west  by 
west  of  Erris  Head ;  three  lighthouses,  with  fixed  lights,  on  islets  in  Sligo  bay ;  a  lighthouse,  with 
fixed  light,  on  St.  John's  Point,  at  the  termination  of  a  long  and  slender  peninsula  on  the  north 
side  of  Donegal  bay ;  a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  on  the  headland  between  Killybegs  Harbour 
and  Macswines  bay ;  a  lighthouse  within  Killybegs  Harbour ;  a  lighthouse  on  North  Arran  Island  ; 
a  lighthouse,  with  fixed  light,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Tory  Island  ;  and  a  lighthouse,  with 
fixed  light,  on  Fannat  Point,  at  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Swilly. 
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In  1810,  when  the  coast-lights  of  Ireland  were  transferred  by  act  of  parliament  from  the  care  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  that  of  the  Corporation  for  preserving  and  improving  the  port 
of  Dublin,  only  fifteen  lighthouses  were  in  existence  on  the  Irish  coasts ;  eight  of  these  were 
either  in  such  bad  repair  or  upon  such  unsuitable  sites  as  to  require  to  be  rebuilt ;  and  the  whole 
were  lighted  either  by  candles  or  by  oil  in  ill-constructed  lanterns  and  lamps.  Against  1633,  the  eight 
defective  lighthouses  were  rebuilt ;  twenty-one  entirely  new  lighthouses  were  erected ;  three  light- 
ships were  established ;  the  apparatus  of  lighting  was  in  every  instance  of  the  most  approved 
construction ;  alarm-bells  were  attached  to  the  lighthouses  and  the  light-ships,  to  be  rung  during 
the  prevalence  of  dense  fogs ;  and  various  beacon-towers,  perches,  and  buoys  were  provided  at  the 
most  needful  localities  around  the  greater  part  of  the  coast.  In  1841,  the  lighthouse  sites  were 
forty-one  in  number ;  the  lighthouses  themselves  were  as  much  more  numerous  as  there  were 
instances  of  two  and  three  in  a  locality  of  one  designation ;  the  light-ships  were  three ;  and  the 
lighthouses  in  the  course  of  erection  were  five.  The  cost  of  erecting  a  small  lighthouse  averages 
about  £5,000 ;  and  recommendations  for  the  erection  of  one  usually  emanates  from  shipowners  or 
from  persons  interested  in  a  particular  place.  A  charge  is  made  of  one  farthing  per  ton  on  British 
vessels,  and  one  halfpenny  per  ton  on  foreign  vessels,  for  each  light  passed ;  and  is  collected  by 
the  collectors  of  customs  in  every  port  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  1833,  the  average  annual 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  lighthouses  and  light-ships  was  about  £16,000  a-year;  and  the 
annual  amount  of  dues  collected  at  the  ports  of  Ireland  and  at  those  of  Great  Britain  was  com- 
puted at  respectively  £9,000  and  £30,000.  During  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1840,  the  total  cost 
of  existing  lighthouses  was  £30,803  6s.  6cL,  of  lighthouses  in  the  course  of  erection  £6,116  5s.  ML, 
of  lighthouse  tenders  and  lighthouse  stores  £1,686  16s.  9d.,  of  light-ships  £3,767  2s.  3d.,  of  beacons, 
buoys,  and  perches  £1,531  13s.  Id.,  of  contingencies  £5,133  4s.  4d., — in  all  £49,038  8s.  Bd. ;  and 
the  receipts  from  ports  in  England  amounted  to  £38,198  14s.  7d.,  from  ports  in  Scotland  £5,721 
13s.  7d.,  from  ports  in  Ireland  £12,593  9s.  9d.,  from  old  lighthouse*  at  Newport  £50,— in  all 
£50,563  17s.  lid. 

GENERAL  SURFACE. 

Compared  to  Scotland  and  Wales,  Ireland  is  a  rather  flat  country ;  and  compared  to  England, 
it  is  decidedly  hilly  and  mountainous.  A  considerable  proportion  of  its  surface  resembles  in 
character  the  Scottish  and  the  Welsh  Highlands  ;  a  large  proportion  is  similar  in  conformation  to 
the  English  plains  .  and  a  still  larger  proportion  possesses  various  features  and  appearances  either 
peculiar  to  itself  or  more  or  less  unlike  those  of  any  noticeably  large  district  of  Great  Britain. 
Notwithstanding  an  enormous  aggregate  of  brown  bog  on  both  plain  and  mountain,  and  in  spite 
also  of  a  large  amount  of  naked  rock  and  shallow,  hungry,  moorish  soil,  the  prevailing  aspect  is 
one  of  verdure  and  fertility,  such  as  instantly  suggests  and  indicates  to  a  stranger  the  fondly 
encomiastic  epithets  of  '  green '  and  4  emerald '  Isle.  The  naturally  arable  land  bears  an  exceedingly 
larger  proportion  to  the  entire  than  that  of  Scotland  and  Wales ;  and  the  pasture  land  figures 
more  prominently  than  that  of  England,  and  aggregately  possesses  a  far  richer  greenness  and  a 
more  luxuriant  vegetation.  Wood — that  gorgeous  feature  of  landscape,  which  enters  almost  as 
much  into  the  composition  of  picturesqueness  in  either  hill  or  dale  as  plumage  does  into  the  beauty 
of  birds— is  far  from  being  so  meagre  in  amount  throughout  Ireland  as  tourists  and  topographisti 
have  usually  affirmed ;  but,  except  in  the  environs  of  Dublin,  in  portions  of  Armagh  and  Down, 
and  in  some  other  limited  districts,  it  is  generally  amassed  into  demesnes  and  groves,  and  utterly 
fails  to  relieve  any  great  expanse  of  country  from  an  appearance  of  having  been  stripped  and 
peeled  into  a  state  of  shivering  nakedness.  "  Perhaps,"  flays  MacCuUoch,  in  his  4  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  the  British  Empire,'  "there  is  nothing  that  makes  a  deeper  impression  on  an  Englishman 
or  a  Scotchman,  visiting  Ireland  for  the  first  time,  than  the  contrast  between  what  are  called  the 
demesnes  (parks)  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  immediately  contiguous  parts  of  their  estates. 
In  Britain,  it  is  frequently  very  difficult,  when  one  cannot  see  the  wall  or  fence,  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  and  what  is  not  park.  But  in  Ireland  this  is  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be 
no  mistake.  They  differ  as  widely  as  light  and  darkness.  Within  the  park,  we  have  wood,  neat 
cottages,  good  fanning,  good  teams,  fine  pasture  land,  and  perhaps  deer  ;  but  the  instant  we  cross 
its  boundary,  we  seem  to  be  in  a  totally  different  region ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  not  a  tree 
is  to  be  seen,  and  we  meet  only  with  hovels,  the  vilest  management,  miserable  teams,  and  the  most 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  want  of  capital  and  enterprise.  The  fields  in  Ireland  are  generally 
smaller  than  even  the  smallest  of  those  in  England ;  and,  if  they  be  divided  at  all,  it  is  usually 
with  what  arc  called  turf  dykes,  which  neither  make  good  fences  nor  afford  shelter,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  a  poor  miserable  look."  This,  as  a  whole,  is  too  true  a  picture  of  nearly  all 
those  parts  of  Ireland  which  have  not  been  renovated  and  beautified  by  modern  georgic  improve- 
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ment ;  but  though  it  also,  as  regards  the  disposition  of  wood,  correctly  depicts  a  large  proportion 
of  even  the  improved  districts,  it  practically  misrepresents  and  even  foully  caricatures  most  of  the 
best  lauds  of  lister,  a  great  part  of  Leinster,  a  considerable  amount  of  Munster,  and  even  some 
pendicles  of  villipcnded  Connaught.  Even  MacCulloch's  'statistical'  writer  accordingly  adds  that, 
"  in  various  parts,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  6uch  as  would  do  no  discredit  even  to  the  best  dis- 
tricts of  England ;"  and  any  person  even  slenderly  acquainted  with  the  country  can  name  tracts 
of  nearly  an  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  traversed  by  the  most  public  roads  of  the  kingdom,  such 
as  those  between  Belfast  and  Enniskillen,  between  Belfast  and  Dublin,  and  between  limerick  and 
Waterford,  in  which  a  candid  Briton  will  observe,  if  not  the  uniform  opulence  of  the  richest 
English  scenery,  at  least  an  ample  equivalent  for  it, — excellencies  and  beauties  peculiarly  Irish 
abundantly  compensating  for  the  want  or  the  paucity  of  any  pleasing  features  which  predominate 
in  England. 

Ireland,  as  to  general  configuration  of  surface,  possesses  the  singular  character  of  a  vast  central 
plain,  surrounded  by  a  seaboard  of  mountains.  Theoretic  topography — or  that  which  loves  to  fuse 
detached  hills  into  ranges,  to  combine  dispersed  heights  into  systems,  and  to  trace  imaginary  con- 
catenations of  mountain  across  valley  and  sea— is  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  great  central  upland 
falling  off  on  all  sides  to  the  ocean,  and  with  that  of  a  grand  interior  tableau  abutting  downward 
upon  encompassing  plains,  and  with  that  of  a  prolonged  'back-bone'  of  country  whose  ribs  decline 
laterally  to  opposite  shores,  and  with  that  of  a  curved  or  fitful  summit-line  of  mountain  overlook- 
ing on  one  side  a  precipitous  descent,  and  on  another  a  long  shelving  declination  to  the  sea ;  but 
it  may  study  upon  the  face  of  Ireland  the  unique  phenomenon  of  mountain  masses  forming  a 
stupendous  bulwark  round  the  greater  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  coast,  and  enclosing  an  enormous 
expanse  of  plain,  comparatively  low  and  undiversified,  and  aggregately  far  Iwlow  the  level  of  even 
the  spurs  or  lower  declivities  of  the  environing  mountains.  A  systematizing  topographist  who 
should  approach  Ireland  in  ignorance  of  its  superficial  configuration,  and  who  should  permit  his 
fancy  to  be  stimulated  by  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  the  country's  seaboard,  would  possibly 
anticipate  an  interior  as  sublime  and  mighty  as  the  Apennines  or  the  central  Alps,  and  would 
certainly  be  confounded  by  a  journey  of  133  miles  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  or  from  side  to  side  of 
the  kingdom,  across  a  surface  so  low  as  to  attain  a  summit-altitude  of  less  than  300  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  so  fiat  and  uniform  as  nowhere  to  possess  a  hill  of  more  than  200  feet  of  altitude 
above  the  surrounding  or  prevailing  elevation. 

The  mountains  of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  and  Antrim  occupy  nearly  all  the  northern  seaboard ; 
the  mountains  of  Antrim,  Louth,  and  Dublin,  and  the  alpine  masses  of  Down  and  Wicklow,  occupy 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  east ;  the  mountains  of  Waterford  and  Cork  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  south ;  and  the  alternate  alpine  uplands  and  lofty  hills  of  Kerry,  Clare,  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  and 
Donegal,  occupy  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  west.  These  mountain  tracts  rarely  extend  more  than 
20  miles  inland ;  and,  excepting  6ome  unimportant  extensions  of  the  northern  Cork  congeries  into 
Limerick  and  Tipperary,  the  Blackstairs  or  Mount-Leinstcr  range  between  Wexford  and  Carlo w, 
and  the  Slievebloom  range  between  Kings  county  and  Queen's  county,  they  are  the  only  heights 
of  considerable  greatness  in  Ireland.  The  south-western  and  the  western  congeries,  in  consequence 
of  their  exposure  to  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  country  and  the  fierce  assaults  of  the  Atlantic, 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  cut  into  a  deep  and  rugged  alternation  of  steep  promontory  and  far-invading 
bay ;  and,  in  most  of  these  alternations,  they  present  the  interesting  phenomenon,  that  the  bed  or 
bottom  of  the  bays  consists  of  secondary  or  carboniferous  limestone,  while  the  promontories  are 
composed  of  either  primitive  or  transition  rocks,  particularly  of  granite,  mica  6late,  quartz  rock, 
greywacke,  and  old  red  sandstone  conglomerate.  All  the  mountains  nearest  the  coast,  most  of 
those  on  the  interior  or  landward  side  of  the  seaboard,  and  even  some  of  the  few  which  occur  to- 
ward the  central  districts  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  naturally  systematic 
arrangement,  consisting  not  so  much  of  ranges  or  groups  as  of  utterly  irregular  amassments,  and 
occasionally  of  isolated  heights ;  and  the  principal  series  which  present  an  elongated  and  continu- 
ous character  of  the  form  of  a  ridge  in  any  part  of  the  country  arc  the  Carlingford  mountains  in 
Louth,  the  Mount- Leinster  or  Blackstairs  mountains  between  Wexford  and  Carlow,  the  Curomeragh 
mountains  across  Waterford,  the  Knockmeledown  mountains  between  Waterford  and  Tipperary, 
the  Galtce  mountains  in  Tipperary,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  the  Nagles  mountains  in  Cork,  and  the 
Slievebloom  mountains  between  Queen's  county  and  King's  county.  Some  of  the  congeries  or 
amassments  of  mountains,  as  those  of  Donegal  and  Galway,  are  a  singular  combination  of  irksome- 
ncss  and  romance,  of  hoyden  tain  en  ess  and  piquant  interest ;  some,  as  those  of  Mayo,  eastern 
Tyrone,  northern  Kilkenny,  and  eastern  and  western  Clare,  are  dingily  and  drearily  moorish ; 
some,  as  those  of  Antrim,  combine  the  featureless  tableau  in  surface  with  the  most  varied  and 
powerful  escarpment  in  declivity ;  some,  as  those  of  northern  Clare  and  southern  Tipperary,  par- 
ticularly the  Galtces,  unite  the  finest  curvatures  of  outline  with  the  deepest  verdure  in  colour ; 
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and  some,  as  those  of  Wicklow,  Kerry,  and  south-western  Cork,  exquisitely  unite  the  grand,  the 
savage,  and  even  the  terrible  in  themselves,  with  the  beautiful  and  the  brilliant  in  their  inter- 
secting glens  and  lakes. 

The  low  or  champaign  country  of  Ireland  can,  to  a  very  small  extent,  be  regarded  as  a  series  of 
valleys  like  the  low  surface  of  England,  and  still  leas  as  an  alternation  of  vales  with  hills  as  in  the 
low  grounds  of  Scotland ;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  for  the  most  part  cither  such  an  expanse  of 
apparently  dead  level,  or  such  a  sheet  of  fitful  undulations,  or  such  a  labyrinth  of  diluvial  hills 
and  winding  hollows,  that  the  stranger  who  scans  it  with  the  most  practised  eye  is  rarely  able  to 
conjecture  the  direction  of  any  one  prevailing  declination.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  low  coun- 
try of  Ulster,  particularly  in  Down  and  Armagh,  is  such  a  continuous,  vast,  and  mazy  series  of  low, 
curved,  fertile  hills,  cut  into  individual  isolation  by  sinuous  dells  and  dingles  and  mimic  vales,  that 
a  Briton  who  travels  among  them  during  only  a  few  hours  begins  to  feel  bewilderment  with  their 
close  scenes  of  beauty ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  entire  low  grounds  of  the  kingdom,  par- 
ticularly the  corcaases  of  Clare  and  Limerick,  "  the  golden  vale  "  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  and 
the  great  grazing  district  of  Dublin  and  Meath,  present  the  appearance  of  the  most  luxuriant 
steppe  or  prairie,  cut  into  small  sections  and  sprinkled  with  human  dwellings ;  another  consider- 
able or  even  large  proportion,  as  the  great  district  called  the  Bog  of  Allen,  is  a  dismal  level  of 
brown  bog,  a  horrible  chaos  of  peat  and  morass,  occasionally  broken  and  relieved  by  edgings  of 
wood  and  intervening  tracts  of  flat  arable  land ;  another  considerable  proportion,  as  most  of  the 
county  of  Longford  and  of  the  great  plain  of  Connaught,  combines  the  characters  or  interweaves 
the  texture  of  the  grazing  flats  and  the  level  bogs ;  a  smaller  proportion,  as  the  remainder  of  the 
plain  of  Connaught  and  a  part  of  the  north  of  Clare,  is  a  verdant  plain  profusely  encumbered  with 
enormous  blocks  of  naked  rock,  and  forming  the  "Arabia  Petrea"  of  Ireland;  another  smaller 
proportion,  or  most  of  the  county  of  Oavan,  presents  a  prevailingly  low  surface,  broken  and  marred 
with  the  tilting  up  and  the  cropping  out  of  rock,  just  as  if  it  had  in  some  degree  been  shaken  and 
disturbed  by  an  earthquake ;  and  multitudes  of  pendicles  and  tiny  districts  dispersed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  otherwise  level  country,  are  sheets  of  horizontal  strata  lying  upon  horizontal 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  tumulated  with  hillocky  accumulations  of  limestone  diluvium.  "The 
peculiar  flatness  of  the  interior  of  Ireland,"  observes  Mr.  Griffith,  "  has  been  the  prol>able  cause  of 
those  vast  accumulations  of  alluvial  matter,  composed  of  clay  and  limestone  gravel,  which,  in  the 
form  of  low  but  steep  ridges  of  hill,  occur  so  abundantly  throughout  the  middle  districts,  and 
which  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Eskers.  These  ridges  of  limestone  gravel  probably 
originated  at  a  period  when  the  country  was  either  wholly  or  partially  submerged,  from  eddies 
formed  by  undulations  in  the  surface.  That  the  surface  of  the  country  was  exposed  to  the  action 
of  rapid  currents  of  water,  is  evidenced  by  the  deep  parallel  scratches,  sometimes  amounting  to 
furrows,  which  may  be  frequently  observed  on  the  surface  of  solid  rocks,  when  the  diluvial  soil 
has  been  removed.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  gravel  hills  were  rapidly  deposited  from  water  in 
violent  action,  from  their  frequently  consisting  of  an  intermixture  of  large  masses  of  rock  partially 
rounded,  with  small  gravel,  and  even  with  clay  and  sand.  The  origin  of  those  immense  tracts  of 
bog  which  are  everywhere  spread  over  the  interior  of  the  flat  country  may  also  be  attributed  to 
the  stagnant  water  pent  up,  as  we  now  find  it,  above  the  level  of  the  dry  country,  by  gravel  hills 
which  form  a  continuous  ridge,  though  not  of  equal  height,  round  the  t>og  edge.*  Thus  we  find 
Kskers  surrounding  the  several  divisions  of  the  great  Bog  of  Allen,  and  the  whole  of  the  bogs  con- 
tained in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Shannon,  Suck,  Brusna,  Camlin,  Inny,  and  the  Barrow,  and  of 
its  several  tributary  streams.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  the  study  of  the  gravel  hills  becomes 
highly  interesting  and  instructive,  as  throwing  a  light  on  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  waters. 
Thus  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  of  Westport,  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
gravel  hills  with  which  the  country  is  studded  are  extremely  narrow  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion, and  very  long  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  having  bluff  faces  at  the  eastern  extremity,  and 
deep  and  lengthened  valleys  between  them.  This  fact  shows  that,  in  this  place,  the  direction  of 
the  current  was  westward  towards  Clew  bay ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the  lime- 
stone gravel  islands  in  that  bay  partake  of  the  appearance  and  character  of  inland  gravel  hills. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  near  to  Lough  Conn  and  Killalla  bay,  the  direction 
of  the  gravel  hills  is  north  and  south,  having  their  bluff  heads  to  the  south ;  hence  it  may  be 
argued,  that  in  the  vicinity  this  current  took  a  northerly  course." 

MOUNTAINS. 

In  the  preceding  section,  we  have  indicated  the  general  arrangement  and  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  mountains  of  Ireland  ;  in  the  articles  on  l  ister,  Ltinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 

•  Tiit  bottom  of  lite  U.g  is  alnays  lower  Ibail  tin-  pre*"!  ouilH  for  the  water. 
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we  have  noticed  with  comparative  minuteness  their  mutual  collocations  or  several  positions  ;  and 
in  the  articles  on  the  counties,  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  described  them  in  detail,  and  fully 
exhibited  them  l>oth  in  their  own  features  and  in  their  connection  with  the  low  countries  at  their 
liases.  In  the  present  section,  therefore,  we  require  to  do  little  more  than  to  take  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  glance  at  them,  first  in  their  grand  circuit  round  the  seaboard,  and  next  in  their 
detached  members  in  the  interior.  As  those  of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and  eastern  Fer- 
managh are  to  a  certain  extent  connected  into  one  vast  congeries,  we  ought  probably  to  commence 
our  view  at  the  embouchure  and  basin  of  the  Erne  ;  but  we  will  spare  some  elaboration  of  thought 
to  both  our  readers  and  ourselves,  and  will  at  the  same  time  obtain  equally  distinct  perceptions,  by 
availing  ourselves  of  the  subdivisional  lines  drawn  through  this  congeries  by  the  Swilly  and  the 
Foyle,  and  so  commencing  our  sketch,  in  this  section  as  in  former  ones,  at  Malin  Head,  the  ex- 
treme north  of  the  mainland  of  the  kingdom. 

The  isthmus  of  Innishowen,  from  Lough  Swilly  at  Inch  Island  eastward  to  the  head  of  Lough 
Foyle,  is  low  ground ;  and  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula,  terminating  in  Malin  Head  in  the 
north-west  and  Innishowen  Head  in  the  north-east,  may  be  regarded  as  one  congeries  of  upland, 
falling  off  on  all  sides  from  the  central  summit  of  Slievesnaught,  whose  altitude  above  sea-level  is 
2,010  feet.  The  heights  to  the  north  of  this  central  one  lift  their  summits  principally  in  the  close 
or  near  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  are  Sheskin  678  feet,  Crockraw  637  feet,  Crocknamara  808,  Latchet 
537,  a  height  3  miles  south-east  of  Carndonagh  810,  and  Craignamaddy  1,054  ;  those  to  the  east  of 
Slievesnaught  are  chiefly  Squire's  Carn  1,058  feet,  and  Crockglass  1,309;  those  to  the  south  are 
Eskaheen  1,377  feet,  the  Scalp  1,589,  Craig  749,  and  Clonglash  853  ;  and  those  to  the  west  are 
Slievemain  1,557,  Aghaweel  1,106,  Milltown  1,373,  Raghtenraore  1,656,  and  a  height  1|  mile  west 
of  Ballyliffin  818.  The  Donegal  or  western  part  of  the  grand  north-west  Ulster  congeries  of  moun- 
tains is  very  distinctly  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  valley  of  the  Foyle  up  to  LifTord,  and  may 
thence  be  sectioned  off  by  the  river  Mourne  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Newtown-Stewart,  and  by  the 
rivulet  Derg  thence  to  Lough  Derg,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  basis  of  the  Erne,  and 
within  4|  miles  of  the  northern  extremity  of  Lower  Lough  Erne.  The  mountainous  district  east 
of  these  boundaries  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Bann  and  the  plain  of  Lough 
Neagh, — on  the  south-east,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  western  vicinity  of  Dungannon  south-south- 
westward  to  the  north-western  vicinity  of  Clones, — and  on  the  south-west,  by  the  valley  of  the 
middle  and  lower  Erne ;  and  though,  in  a  loose  sense,  it  is  one  great  region  of  uplands,  and  mea- 
sures no  less  an  extreme  distance  southward  than  60  miles  from  the  northern  coast,  yet  it  really 
consists  of  a  number  of  nearly  separate  series  of  heights,  and  places  all  the  more  crowded  and  lofty 
portions  of  its  surface  within  about  23  miles  of  the  northern  coast,  and  each  of  all  except  three  or 
four  of  even  its  remotest  summits  within  25  miles  of  either  the  northern  coast  or  the  western.* 
The  principal  summits  within  and  along  the  culminating-line,  or  within  23  miles  of  the  northern 
coast,  are  Slievebuck  823  feet,  Legavannon  1,289,  a  height  3}  miles  east  of  Legavannon  842,  Neds- 
top  986,  Brown  Mountain  973,  Dullerton  516,  Slievekirk  1,225,  a  height  5]  miles  east  of  Slievekirk 
970,  Knockivee  969,  a  height  34  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Strabane  1,094,  a  height  "<J  miles  east 
by  south  of  Strabane  1,343,  Crockdoish  1,037,  Slieveboy  654,  Mullaghmeash  797,  Mullaghcarb 
1,890,  Straw  Mountain  2,085,  Dart  Mountain  1,612,  a  height  H  mile  east  of  Dart  Mountain  2,037, 
Sawel  2,236,  Munard  1,550,  a  height  1}  mile  east  of  Munard  2,064,  Streeve  1,280,  a  height  If  mile 
south  of  Streeve  980,  White  Mountain  1,996,  Benbradagh  1,490,  Carntogher  1,521,  a  height  2  miles 
north  of  Carntogher  1,242,  Donald's  Hill  1,315,  Ready  1,101,  a  height  3  miles  north  of  Kcady 
1,072,  Benyevenagh  1,260,  and  Giant's  Sconce  797 ;  and  the  principal  summits  south  of  the  cul- 
minating-line, or  farther  than  23  miles  from  the  northern  coast,  are  Croagh  1,260,  Altamullen  939, 
a  height  4|  miles  east  of  Altamullen  541,  Ardbarren  628,  Meagny  608,  Bessy  Bell  1,386,  Mary 
Grey  826,  a  height  3|  miles  south-east  of  Mary  Groy  1,370,  Slievemore  1,262,  Munterlony  1,432,  a 
height  3£  miles  south  of  Munterlony  1,096,  Broughderg,  1,088,  Bellevenamore  1,261,  Fir  Mountain 

1.188,  Slievegullion  1,730,  Mullyfa  808,  a  height  4  miles  south-west  of  Mullyfa  857,  Crockennagoe 

1.189,  Knockadrin  752,  Clenvannan  730,  a  height  3  miles  east  of  Clenvannan  870,  a  height  6$ 
miles  north-east  of  Clenvannan  1,117,  Dooish  1,110,  a  height  3i  miles  south-east  of  Dooish  980,  a 
height  3|  miles  north-north-west  of  Pomeroy  993,  a  height  3$  miles  north-east  of  Pomeroy  771, 
Knockadrin  752,  a  height  2$  miles  north-north-east  of  Low  there  town  590,  Shantavany  1,035,  a 
height  3  miles  south-south-east  of  Fintona  706,  a  height  2  miles  north  of  Fintona  401,  a  height  5 
miles  west  of  Ballygawley  690,  a  height  3  miles  east  of  Shantavany  863,  Barrack  Mountain  946, 
Topped  609,  a  height  3  miles  north-west  of  Topped  643,  Cole  920,  a  height  5i  miles  west  of  Cole 
1,046,  a  height  2  miles  west-north- west  of  Cole  1,031,  a  height  4  miles  south-east  of  Shantavany 

•  Lough  Per«  being  only  9  miles  from  the  heiid  of  Donegal  bay,  the  portions  of  the  district  most  remote  from 
the  northern  coast  are  comparatively  near  tliu  western. 
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690;  a  height  3  miles  south-east  of  Five-mile-Town  683,  a  height  6  miles  south-east  of  Five-mile- 
Town  1,256,  a  height  5  miles  south-east  of  Clogher  752,  Listersee  892,  Tully  874,  Carnmore,  1,032, 
and  a  height  6$  miles  north  of  Carnmore  683. 

The  mountains  of  Antrim  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  the  summits  of  a  culminating  line  very 
near  the  eastern  shore  or  the  tumulations  of  a  slowlj  graduated  descent  toward  the  west ;  they 
are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  rale  of  the  Main  and  the  plain  of  Lough  Ncagh, — and  on  the 
south  by  Belfast  Lough  and  the  valley  of  the  Lagan ;  and  in  no  instance  are  thej  farther  than  12 
miles  from  the  sea, — in  the  majority  of  instances,  not  more  than  6  miles.  Their  principal  summits 
in  the  north  are  a  height  1  mile  south  of  Ballintoy  672  feet,  Knocklade  1,685,  a  height  U  miles  east 
of  Knocklade  1,036,  and  a  height  4j  miles  north  of  CushendaH  1,013;  the  principal  in  the  east 
are  8iieveanorra  1,676,  a  height  l\  mile  north  of  Slieveanorra  1,013,  Trostan  1,810,  Slieveanee 
1,782,  a  height  2|  miles  north-east  of  Clough  987,  a  height  3j  miles  west  of  Trostan  1,359,  Carn- 
connack  1,431,  a  height  l£  mile  east-south-east  of  Carncormack  1,165,  Nachore  1,179,  Collin  1,419, 
a  height  1|  mile  south  of  Collin  1,321,  Slemish  1,437,  Craigy  Hill  1,055,  a  height  4  miles  west  of 
Craigy  Hill  938,  Loughduff  1,262,  a  height  4  miles  west  of  Loughduff  1,236,  Agnew's  Hill  1,558,  a 
height  5|  miles  west  of  Agnew's  Hill  1,098,  Wee  Collin  1,006,  Big  Collin  1,159,  a  height  4  miles 
south -south-west  of  Lame  707,  a  height  3[  miles  south-west  of  Lame  598,  and  a  height  r,\  miles 
south-east  of  Lame  465 ;  and  the  principal  in  the  south  are  a  height  behind  Black  Head  431,  a 
height  2|  miles  north  of  Carrickfcrgus  745,  a  height  4  miles  west  of  Carrickfergus  1,025,  a  height 
half-a-milc  east  of  Caramoney  788,  Care  Hill  1,185,  Levis  1,567,  a  height  3  miles  south-south- 
west of  Levis  1,081,  and  a  height  3  miles  north  of  Lisburn  820.— The  mountains  on  the  north 
coast  of  Down  are  a  small  chain  behind  Hollymount,  31  miles  from  Belfast  Lough,  and  720  feet  in 
extreme  altitude ;  and  those  in  the  south-east  form  two  groups, — the  Slievecroob  mountains  10 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  Mourae  mountains  occupying  all  the  peninsula  between  the  sea  and 
Lough  Carlingford,  and  extending  13  miles  into  the  interior.  The  chief  summits  of  Slievecroob 
are  only  three  of  respectively  1,755,  893,  and  880  feet  in  altitude ;  and  the  principal  summits  of 
the  Mourae  mountains  are  Knockleveagh  785,  a  height  3  miles  south-west  of  Hilltown  1,196, 
Eagle  mountain  2,081,  Pigeon  mountain  1,735,  Hen  mountain  1,187,  Cock  mountain  1,667,  Slleve- 
naman  1,053,  Slievemuck  2,198,  Slieveuaglory  1,450,  Slieve  Bingian  2,449,  Slievcbig  2,384,  Butter 
mountain  2,137,  Slievemore  2,443,  Slievedonard  2,796,  Finlieve  1,868,  St.  Bane  1,595,  and  a  height 
21  miles  north-west  of  Kilkeel  1,013— The  North  Louth  and  the  Armagh  mountains  extend  north- 
westward from  near  the  point  of  Carlingford  peninsula,  attain  an  extreme  distance  of  19  miles 
from  the  head  of  Dundalk  bay,  are  cut  into  two  sections  by  the  deep  narrow  valley  through  which 
pisses  the  gr^at  north  road  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  and  have  an  extreme  breadth  in  their  north- 
west section  of  1 21  miles,  and  in  their  south-east  section  of  5.  Their  principal  summits  north- 
west of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  road  are  Mullyash  1,034  feet,  Armagh-Breagnc  1,200,  Derrygry 
1.093,  Dead-man's  Hill  1,178,  a  height  1  mile  east  of  Newtown-Hamilton  870,  a  height  11  mile 
$»>uth-west  of  Newtown-Hamilton  838,  Newry  mountain  1,385,  SlieveguDion  1,893,  and  a  height 
1 1  mile  north-north-east  of  Porkhill  896 ;  and  the  principal  in  the  section  south-east  of  the  Dublin 
and  Belfast  road  are  a  height  2  miles  north-east  of  Flurry  Bridge  79R,  a  height  3  miles  south-east 
of  Flurry  Bridge  1,674,  Carlingford  mountain  1,935,  and  Slievena-Glogh  1,024.— The  South  Louth 
mountains  arc  a  small  and  scattered  series  at  the  distance  of  from  5^  to  16  miles  from  the  sea; 
and  their  principal  summits  are  a  height  3  miles  south  of  Dunlecr  435  feet,  a  height  4  miles  east- 
•outh-enst  of  Collon  676,  Belpatrick  789,  a  height  3  miles  north  by  east  of  Belpatrick  517,  Slieve- 
bregh  7-r>3,  and  Mount  Inver  5fl3. 

The  DnbHn,  Wicklow,  Kildare.  and  Wexford  mountains,  form  a  belt  across  the  south  of  co. 
Dublin,  occupy  the  whole  of  co.  Wicklow,  send  down  a  few  western  declivities  within  the  eastern 
boundary  of  co.  Kildare,  and  form  a  narrow  and  interrupted  belt  across  the  north  end  of  co. 
Wexford  ;  they  extend  40  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  have  a  mean  breadth  of  altout  19  miles, 
and  a  maximum  breadth  of  29J ;  and  they  may,  in  a  general  view,  be  regarded  as  one  great 
eongeriea  falling  off  on  all  sides  from  the  stupendous  central  mass  of  Lugnaquilla.  A  district  of 
about  120  square  miles  to  the  north  of  Lugnaquilla  is  so  wildly  upland  and  irreclaimably  waste 
as  to  be  quite  uninhabited,  and  might  probably  claim  to  be,  in  one  sense,  the  nucleus  of  the  entire 
congeries ;  yet  Lugnaquilla  itself  is  not  only  the  highest  ground,  having  an  altitude  of  3,039  feet 
above  sea-level,  but  occupies  the  most  central  position,  and,  in  a  large  sense,  is  surrounded  by 
most  of  the  wild  and  waste  tracts.  The  principal  summits  between  the  southern  environs  of 
Dublin  and  a  line  drawn  from  Wicklow  Head  through  Lugnaquilla,  are  Slievethout  1,308,  Tallaght 
1,306,  a  height  1  mile  north-west  of  Tallaght  1,008,  a  height  4  miles  east  of  Tallaght  1.008,  Three 
ft'jck  mountain  1,763,  a  height  11  mile  south-west  of  Three  Rock  mountain  1,340,  a  height  4|  miles 
west-north-west  of  Enniskerry  1,927,  a  height  3  miles  north-west  of  Enniskerry  1,825,  a  height  2 
miles  west  by  north  of  Enniskerry  1,482,  a  height  tl\  miles  west-north-west  of  Enniskerry  1,607, 
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Kippure  mountain  2,473,  a  height  2|  miles  north-east  of  Kippure  1,716,  a  height  1  j  mile  west- 
north-west  of  Kippure  2,364,  Butter  mountain  1,459,  a  height  l£  mile  east  of  Butter  mountain 
l,.r)32,  a  height  3  miles  cast-north-cast  of  Butter  mountain  2,03%  Slieveroe  1,093,  Sorrel  Hill  1,975, 
a  height  1|  mile  east  of  Sorrel  Hill  926,  a  height  2  miles  south-west  of  the  village  of  Sranamuck 
2,364,  a  height  1^  mile  east-south-east  of  Sranamuck  1,631,  Djoucc  mountain  2,384,  a  height  2$  miles 
south-east  of  Djouce  1,056,  Sugarloaf  mountain  1,651,  a  height  U  mile  west  of  Sugarloaf  1,073,  a 
height  4i  miles  south  of  Sorrel  Hill  1,551,  Thonelagee  2,683,  a  height  1|  mile  north  of  Thonclagee 
2,307,  a  height  4\  miles  north-north-east  of  Thonelagee  2,364,  Trooperstown  Hill  1,407,  a  height 
6^  miles  north  of  Trooperstown  Hill  1,581,  a  height  5|  miles  north-west  of  Ashford  1,163,  Slieve- 
cradoe  1,791,  a  height  4  miles  south-east  of  Slievecradoe  2,095,  a  height  4  miles  west-north-west 
of  Slievercadoe  703,  a  height  5  miles  south-west  of  Slievecradoe  661,  a  height  5  miles  south  of 
Slievecradoe  1,037,  Comadcrry  2,296,  a  height  3  miles  north-west  of  Comadeny  1,930,  a  height  3 
miles  north  hy  west  of  Comaderry  981,  Lugduff  2,148,  a  height  2j  miles  north-east  of  Lugduff  1,833, 
Carrickmore  1,252,  and  a  height  3).  miles  north  of  Carrickmore  653;  and  the  principal  summits 
6outh  of  a  line  drawn  from  Wicklow  Head  through  Lugnaquilla,  are  Timorin  1,023,  a  height  3 
miles  cast  of  Timorin  1,256,  Mount  Caldeen  2,143,  Knockrcagh  1,559,  a  height  3  miles  south-east 
of  Knockrcagh  474,  Knockpatrick  851,  Slievenamow  1,478,  a  height  1 J  mile  south-south-west  of 
Slicvenamow  865,  Croghan  2,175,  Bola  Hill  894,  a  height  1  mile  west  by  south  of  Rathdrum  704, 
a  height  H  mile  west-north-west  of  Rathdrum  759,  Collon  762,  Knockreagb  1 1  mile  east-south-east 
of  Rathviliy  593,  Eagle  Hill  973,  Cushlawn  1,318,  a  height  5|  miles  south-east  of  Eagle  Hill  1,416,  a 
height  5]  miles  south-south-east  of  Slievenamow  1,279,  a  height  2  miles  south  of  Cushlawn  744, 
a  height  3]  miles  south-south-west  of  Bola  Hill  660,  Croghan-Kinshela  1,965,  a  height  3  miles  west 
of  Arklow  410,  a  height  l£  mile  south  of  Arklow  411,  a  height  64,  miles  south-west  of  Tinnehcly 
1,381,  a  height  3|  miles  south-west  of  Tinnehely  1,171,  a  height  lj  mile  west  of  Tinnehely  1,312, 
Conna  Hill  1,491,  Kilkevin  Hill  1,003,  Slieveboy  1,384,  and  Tara  Hill  825.— The  Mount  Leinster 
and  Blackstairs  mountains,  between  co.  Wexford  and  co.  Carlow,  are  6trictly  an  interior  range, 
and  extend  parallel  with  the  coast  at  the  mean  distance  from  it  of  22  miles ;  and  their  principal 
Biimmits  are  Mount  Leinster  2,f*04  feet,  Blackstairs  mountain  2,411,  and  White  mountain  1,627. 
A  congeries  west  and  south-west  of  New  Ross,  and  from  10^  to  16^  miles  distant  from  the  sea, 
have  for  their  chief  summits  Cammerous  Hill  598  feet,  Carrickburu  766,  Killegney  537,  Luck  an 
628,  and  Slievekelter  887.  The  Forth  mountain,  a  little  west  of  the  town  of  Wexford,  has  an 
altitude  of  774  feet. 

The  Cummeragh  or  Monavullagh  mountains  in  co.  Waterford,  form  a  continuous  range,  with 
some  offshoots  and  partial  dissevcrmente,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  head  of  Dungarvan  Harbour, 
northward  to  the  southern  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Clonmel ;  they  lie  at  the  distance  of  from  4^  to  18 
miles  from  the  sea ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  a  height  3]  miles  north-north-west  of  the  town 
of  Dungarvan  008  feet,  a  height  3|  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Dungarvan  966,  a  height  4  miles 
north-north-east  of  Dungarvan  1,039,  a  height  6]  miles  north-east  of  Dungarvan  1,321,  a  height  7 
miles  west-south-west  of  Kilmacthomas  1,952,  Secfin  2,367,  a  height  2  miles  east-north-east  of 
Seefin  2,180,  a  height  3|  miles  east  of  Seefin  1,248,  a  height  2j  miles  north-west  of  Secfin  1,321,  a 
height  3  miles  north-east  of  Seefin  2,597,  a  height  3j  miles  north-north-east  of  Seefin  2,504,  a 
height  5j  miles  west-north-west  of  Seefin  664,  a  height  4|  miles  north-north-west  of  Seefin  867,  a 
height  4]  miles  north-north-east  of  Seefin  2,028,  a  height  7}  miles  north-east  by  east  of  Seefin 
1,285,  Knockanaffrin  2,476,  a  height  1 1  mile  north-north-west  of  Knockanaffrin  2,161,  a  height  2 
miles  north-north-west  of  Knockanaffrin  1,751,  a  height  3j  miles  north  by  west  of  Knockanaffrin 
1,225,  a  height  3|  miles  east-south-east  of  Clonmel  1,875,  a  height  1|  mile  south  of  Clonmel  1,081, 
a  height  3}  miles  south-east  of  Clonmel  1,225,  a  height  4  miles  south-south-west  of  Clonmel  1,071, 
a  height  4}  miles  south-west  of  Clonmel  721,  a  height  li  mile  north  by  west  of  Kilmacthomas 
400,  and  a  height  li  mile  north  of  Kilmacthomas  540.  The  mountains  of  Drum  extend  parallel 
to  the  coast  between  Dungarvan  and  the  vicinity  of  Youghal  Harbour,  at  the  distance  of  from  If 
mile  to  8  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  their  principal  summits  have  altitudes  of  500,  G64,  709,  759, 
625,  664,  762,  728,  993,  695,  807,  and  452  feet  alwve  sea-level.  The  Knockmeledown  mountains 
are  a  broad  interior  range,  at  the  distance  of  from  13  to  24  miles  from  the  sea,  extending  15  miles 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  placing  their  watershed  along  the  boundary 
between  co.  Waterford  and  co.  Tipperary;  and  their  principal  summits  are  a  height  2|  miles 
north-west  of  Cappoquin  653  feet,  a  height  3  miles  north-east  of  Cappoquin  689,  Crow  Hill  1.003, 
a  height  1]  mile  west-north-west  of  Crow  Hill  1,096,  Dyrick  1,297,  Knocknamask  1,591,  a  height 
H  mile  east  of  Knocknamask  1,417,  Knocknafallia  2,199,  Knockanaro  2,149,  Knockmeledown 
2,609,  Knockasterkin  2,084,  a  height  1 J  mile  west-south-west  of  Knockasterkin  1,668,  a  height  3 
miles  south  by  west  of  Knockasterkin  1,086,  a  height  3  miles  north-west  of  Lismore  732,  a  height 
4\  miles  north-north-cast  of  Ballyduff,  1,031,  a  height  3j  miles  north  of  Ballyduff  1,164,  a  height 
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3  J  miles  west-north-west  of  Ballyduff  777,  Knocknalough  1,028,  a  height  1  mile  east  of  Knockna- 
loogh  1,066,  West  Croghan  1,718,  a  height  If  mile  south-west  of  West  Croghan  2.101,  Sugarloaf 
Hill  2,144,  Knockshanahullion  2,150,  Knockanard  1,337,  and  Carra  Hill  1,180.— The  Gal  tees  moun- 
tains are  an  interior  range,  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  at  the  mean  distance  of  32  niilcs  from 
the  sea,  and  extending  west-south-westward  from  the  vicinity  of  Cahir  in  co.  Tipperary  to  the 
eastern  vicinity  of  Charleville  on  the  mutual  border  of  co.  Limerick  and  co.  Cork ;  and  their 
principal  summits  within  Tipperary  have  altitudes  of  2.16(5,  2,100,  844,  1,141,  1,1K3,  2,378,  1,969, 
2,638,  2,588,  1,977,  1,591,  856,  1,476,  1,473,  1,782,  1,577,  and  656  feet  above  sea-level  ;  their  loftiest 
summit,  Galteemore,  is  on  the  boundary  between  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  and  has  an  altitude  of 
3,015  feet;  and  their  principal  summits  within  Limerick  and  Cork,*  are  Slievereagh,  Knock- 
tanise,  Leaderry,  Carrigeena,  Ballyorra,  and  Seefin— the  last  1,706  feet  in  altitude.— The  Kilworth 
mountains,  within  co.  Cork,  are  a  westward  continuation  of  the  Knockmelcdown  mountains,  7 
miles  in  extent,  and  not  remarkable  far  either  altitude  or  character. — The  Nagles  and  the  Boggra 
mountains,  are  two  interior  and  somewhat  continuous  ranges,  westward  from  the  vicinity  of 
Fennoy  to  the  vicinity  of  Mill-street ;  they  have  a  mean  distance  of  from  23  to  31  miles  from  tho 
sea;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Rathcormack  mountain,  Knockinskea  1.38S  feet,  Sechane, 
Nagles,  Mount  Hillary,  Eagle's  Nest,  Oigveaui,  and  Knockacappul.  The  southern  mountains  of 
Cork  extend  westward  from  the  southern  vicinity  of  Bandon  to  Bantry  bay ;  they  are  situated  at 
the  distance  of  from  Sh  to  13k  miles  from  the  sea ;  their  principal  summits  between  Bandon  and 
the  town  of  Bantry,  are  Rathronan  Hill,  Skea  Hill,  Mount  Bandon.  Ballinard,  Yew  Treo  Rock, 
Carrickfadda  1,028  feet,  Owen  mountain  1,760  feet,  Milawn,  and  Clondarly  J  the  principal  summits 
in  the  peninsula  on  the  south-east  side  of  Dunmanus  bay,  arc  Mount  Gabriel  1,335,  Knockinadden 
1,029.  Sassin  Hill,  and  a  height  of  759  feet  immediately  behind  Mizen  Head;  and  the  principal 
summit  in  the  peninsula  between  Dunmanus  bay  and  Bantry  is  Knockavrane.  The  Sheehy 
mountains  are  situated  a  little  north-north-west  of  the  Yew  Tree  Rock  summit  of  the  preceding 
series,  and  from  7$  to  16  miles  north-east  of  the  head  of  Bantry  bay ;  and  they  have  an  extreme 
altitude  of  1,796  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Slicvemisk  and  the  Caha  mountains  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  between  Bantry  bay  and  the  Kenmarc  estuary ;  the  Derrynasaggart  or  Slieve-Logher 
mountains  form  a  continuation  of  the  Caha  series  north-eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater  at 
Millstreet ;  and  the  principal  summits  of  the  triple  series,  enumerating  them  from  the  point  of  tho 
peninsula  north-eastward,  are  Lohanmore,  Knockoura,  Gaule,  Knockahoag,  Hungry  Hill  2,249 
feet,  Drum,  Idede,  Lateran,  Comingany,  Knockgarran,  Glenkeagh,  Pinkcen,  Shandrum,  Guilybo, 
Cabrigeen,  Monagour,  Cur  real,  the  Paps,  and  Cahirbarna  2.234  feet.  The  Iveragh,  Dunkerrin,  and 
Magonihy  mountains  fill  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula  between  the  Kenmare  estuary  and 
Bantry  bay ;  include  MacGillicuddy's  Recks,  with  the  monarch  mountain  of  Ireland ;  embosom 
the  exquisite  and  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney ;  and  extend  east-north-eastward 
thence  to  Glenflesk ;— and  the  principal  summits  of  their  peninsular  division  south-east  of  the 
Inny,  are  Croghan,  Pickeen,  Skialagh,  Tureen,  Guibane,  Coon»enagh  2,535  feet.  Dreemagreen, 
Knockaninvaan,  and  Coombull ;  the  principal  summits  in  their  peninsular  division  north-east  of 
the  Inny,  are  Knockagalisky,  a  height  of  1,351  feet  immediately  behind  Bolus  Head,  Latceve 
Hill,  Corrabeg,  Corramore,  Fohilly  886  feet,  Fermoyle,  Kilkane.  Knocknatubrid,  Bennetec,  Kuock- 
dynahan.  Knocknadober,  Culleen  2,231  feet,  Coomlancarnn,  Drung,  and  Curragheen ;  the  principal 
summits  of  the  Reeks,  and  thence  to  the  western  bauk  of  the  Likes,  are  Carrantual  3,404  feet, 
the  Sugarloaf,  the  Toomies,  and  the  Glena  Purple  mountains ;  and  the  principal  summits  on  tho 
eastern  bank  of  the  lakes,  and  thence  eastward,  are  Turk  mountain,  Mangerton.  and  Croghan — 
the  second  2.754  feet  in  altitude. — The  Corkagiuney  and  Southern  Trughenackmy  mountains 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Corkaguincy,  extend  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Maine  a 
little  west  of  Castle-Island,  and  are  in  no  instance  farther  than  12  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  their 
principal  summits  are  Mount  Kagle,  Sugarloaf,  Brandon  3.120  feet,  Crosskcrdagh,  Binbrae,  Bin- 
shehy  2,710  feet,  Cappaclough,  Ballyvalder,  Bautregaun  2.784  feet,  Cahirconree,  and  Slievemish. 
The  mountains  of  North  Kerry  form  one  congeries  with  the  Mullagharerik  mountains  in  co. 
Limerick,  and  the  Use  and  the  Pobbe  O'Kcefe  mountains  in  co.  Cork  ;  this  congeries  attains  an 
extreme  distance  of  33k  miles  from  the  western  sea ;  its  seaward  side  rapidly  recedes  inward,  so 
a<.  with  the  exception  of  the  isolated  height  <if  Knr>ckanore.  to  possess  a  mean  distance  from  the 
sea  of  about  h> .  miles;  and  its  principal  summits  arc  Doon  Mountain,  the  Stacks  mountains,  Tay- 
logh  Hill,  Cahan,  Enaghadave,  Knockacur,  Knockanadrive,  Mount  Eagle  Loyal,  Kuocknacabrig, 
Rnocklilavan,  Tor  1,329  feet,  Glcntora,  the  Use  mountains,  the  Clanruddery  mountains,  Dernana- 
berg,  Knocknaglaghan,  Knockbrack,  Knockfreaghan,  Knocknagossy.  Knockmanaghan,  Mienskavan, 
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Knockandril,  KUkinte,  Knocknabarna,  Mullaghareirk,  Mulkghanish,  Commeryconnell,  Kiltane, 
Knockanore  680  feet,  Meenyeen,  Drumadda,  Rooskagh,  Knockfinisk,  Clansitan,  and  Knock- 
lagee. 

The  western  mountain*  of  Clare,  or  those  situated  between  the  valley  of  the  PergUB  and  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  the  baronies  of  Corcomroe  and  Burren,  include  a  few  considerable  summits,  but 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  simply  the  higher  grounds  of  a  sort  of  moorish  tableau ;  they  are,  in 
no  instance,  farther  than  1»;J.  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  a  height  of  554 
feet  in  the  parish  of  Kilmichael,  a  height  of  700  in  Kilmurry,  Knocknaboley  701,  a  height  of  425 
in  KUdysert,  two  heights  of  500  and  699  in  Clondagad,  two  heights  of  689  and  672  in  Kilmaley, 
Slievecallan  1,282,  two  heights  of  661  and  843  in  Kilfarboy,  two  heights  of  487  and  493  in  Inagh, 
a  height  of  486  in  Kilmanaheen,  a  height  of  510  in  Kilmacrehy,  Slievebeg  525,  two  heights  of  635 
and  920  in  Rathborney,  the  Slieve-Elra  mountains  1,134, 1,109,  and  1,004,  two  heights  of  562  and 
678  in  Killilagh,  Turlough  Hill  945,  Cappanavalla  1,023,  a  height  of  821  in  Killonaghan,  two 
heights  of  1,044  and  647  in  Gleninagh,  Moneen  mountain  862,  and  a  height  of  1,008  in  Ought- 
mana.  The  Slicvc-Barnagh  mountains,  or  south-eastern  mountains  of  Clare,  are  a  wholly  interior 
congeries,  at  the  distance  of  from  30  to  40  miles  from  the  sea,  and  situated  between  the  Ongarnee 
and  the  Shannon ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  two  heights  of  568  and  1,010  in  the  parish  of 
Kilfinaghta,  Knockaphunta  843,  a  height  of  1,018  in  Kilseily,  Knockglaas  541,  Cragnamurragh 
1,729,  Olennagalliagh  in  Killokennedy  1,458,  Glennagalliagh  in  Killaloe  1,746,  Knocknalecka  818, 
a  height  of  1,019  in  Ogonelloe,  and  a  height  of  1,353  in  Killaloe.  The  81ieve-Baughta  Mountains 
are  separated  from  the  preceding  congeries  only  by  the  valley  of  Scarriff ;  they  extend  about  17 
miles  north-north-eastward,  so  as  to  form  a  screen  to  the  greater  part  of  Lough  Derg ;  they  are 
situated  at  the  distance  of  from  12  to  24j  miles  from  the  head  of  Galway  bay ;  and  their  principal 
summits  are  two  heights  of  829  and  990  in  the  parish  of  Inchicronan,  four  height*  of  1,064,  533, 
755,  and  308  in  Tullagh,  five  heightH  of  1,312,  448,  589,  724,  and  992  in  Feakle,  three  heights  of 
765,  1,126,  and  1,028  in  Moynoe,  a  height  of  944  in  Tomgraney,  a  height  of  977  in  Kilthomas, 
three  heights  of  1,080,  1,207,  and  799  in  KUleenadeema,  the  Scalp  1,074,  three  heights  of  692,  602, 
and  562  in  Ballinakill,  a  height  of  655  in  Inniscalthra,  and  a  height  of  407  in  Kilbeaconty.  The 
Cunnemara  mountains  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  area  between  Lough  Corrib  and  the  sea,  and 
between  Galway  bay  and  Killery  Harbour ;  their  remotest  summit  is  20|  miles  distant  from  the 
sea ;  their  principal  summits  within  the  barony  of  Moycullen,  or  in  the  south,  are  Booroughaun 
Hill  541  feet,  Keeraun-Duff  Hill  420,  Knockaunanilra  627,  two  heights  of  737  and  1,138  in  the 
parish  of  Kilcommon,  and  a  height  of  633  in  K  Ulan  in  :  the  principal  summits  on  the  mutual 
boundary  of  the  baronies  of  Ross  and  Ballinahinch  are  four  of  2,128,  2,307,  2,193,  and  1,536  feet ; 
the  principal  summits  within  the  barony  of  Ross,  or  in  the  north-east,  are  Bunnocuneen  1,902, 
Devil's  Mother  2,131,  five  heights  of  1,370,  1,230,  2,218,  2,052,  and  1,383  in  the  parish  of  Ross,  and 
a  height  of  1,697  in  the  parish  of  BaUinrobe ;  and  the  principal  summits  within  the  barony  of  Bal- 
linahinch, or  in  the  centre  and  the  north-west,  are  Bencullagh  2,084,  Bcnbawn  2,395,  Bencorr 
2,336,  Benlettery  1,904,  Garraun  1,973,  a  height  of  1,172  in  the  parish  of  Ballinakill,  a  height  of 
700  in  Omey,  and  five  heights  of  987,  428,  1,024,  1,164,  and  741  in  Moyrus.  The  southern  moun- 
tains of  Mayo,  or  those  of  MurriBk  and  Slieve-Partree,  are  partly  situated  between  KiUery  Harbour 
and  Clew  Lay.  and  extend  21  mUes  eastward  from  the  Atlantic ;  and  their  principal  summits  are 
Benbury  2,610  feet,  Muilrea  2,682,  Bcngonn  2,224,  Bengorriff  2,039,  Fannnamore  2,210,  a  height 
3  miles  north-east  of  Farmnamore  1,694,  ToneysaU  1,270,  Slieve-Bohaun  1,294,  Curveigh  704, 
Slieve-Mahanagh  785,  Bohen  723,  Oughty  1,104,  Croaghpatrick  2,510,  Knockfoda  957,  Knocka- 
kishaun  1,288,  and  Corvockbrack  1,287.  The  north-western  mountains  of  Mayo  are  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Clew  bay,  and  on  the  east  by  Lough  Conn  and  the  lower  vaUey  of  the  Moy ;  they 
occupy  a  space  of  nearly  28  mUes  by  28,  yet  are  in  no  instance  further  than  14  mUes  from  either 
the  open  ocean  or  some  great  inlet  of  it;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Knockletteragh  1,509 
feet,  a  height  2j  miles  south  of  Knockletteragh  1,786,  Benmore  791,  Slieveglory  937,  Knocknatin- 
tree  1,646,  Cushcancurragh  2,262,  Slieveturk  1,322,  Nephinbeg  2,012,  Slievealp  1,084,  81ievecar 
2,368,  Croghan  802,  Knocklettercass  1,206,  Buckogh  1,922,  Berreencorrough  2,295,  Laplagh  462, 
Knockmore  1,259,  Spinkanilra  1,290,  a  height  3  miles  north-east  of  Spinkanilra  1,655,  a  height  2 
miles  north-north-east  of  Spinkanilra  420,  Nephin  2,646,  Knockshandrim  430,  Trista  HU1  430, 
Slievemoro  439,  Glencastlc  Hill  760,  Gortmore  790,  Knocknalower  613,  Cubbin  876,  GarraphuUl 
891,  a  height  5  miles  north-east  of  GarraphuUl  1,092,  Clinsk  1,002,  Tannymore  1,117,  Glencolry 
1,155,  Maumakeogh  1,243,  Keadochmeel  776,  Knocknadurave  667,  a  height  3  miles  south  of  Knock  - 
nadurave  861,  Aughaleague  788,  and  Knockbohe  472.  Slievecarna,  an  isolated  height,  20  miles 
due  east  of  the  middle  of  the  head  of  Clew  Lay,  has  an  altitude  of  855  feet.  A  small  interior  range 
commences  10J  miles  east-north-east  of  Slievecarna,  extends  12V  miles  east  by  northward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Lough  Cara,  is  situated  at  the  mean  distance  of  23  mUes  from  the  north<coast,  and  has 
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for  its  principal  summits  Kilgarrow  693  feet,  Mullaghnoe  775,  a  height  2|  miles  south-east  of  Mul- 
laghnoe 635,  and  Bockagh  745.   The  Lurgan  hills  or  Slieve-Gamph  mountains,  commence  9  miles 
south  of  the  head  of  KUlalla  bay  and  12  miles  north  by  east  of  Slievecarna;  they  and  the  Ox 
mountains,  which  are  a  close  continuation  of  them,  extend  north-eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Ardna- 
glass  Harbour,  and  are  situated  at  the  distance  of  from  3j  miles  to  10  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  the 
principal  summits  of  the  joint  series  are  Knockacleevaan  912  feet,  a  height  2J  miles  north-north- 
cast  of  Knockacleevaan  1,095,  Croghan  741,  a  height  :<[  miles  north-north-east  of  Croghan  1,096, 
Knocknasheegaun  1,166,  a  height  1|  mile  west  of  Knocknashecgaun  1,321,  Knockwarder  1,338, 
Sessuagarry  1,047,  Screebo  1,208,  MUlan  1,446,  a  height  1  mile  north-east  of  Millan  1,464,  Long 
Hill  1,611,  a  height  4  miles  west-south-wesf  of  Long  Hill  1,078,  a  height  1  mile  east-south-east  of 
Long  Hill  1,516,  Carrowmurry  1,238,  a  height  3$  miles  east-north-east  of  Carrowmurry  903,  Knock- 
mlongy  1,778,  a  height  14,  mile  west  by  south  of  Knockalongy  1,604,  and  a  height  2$  miles  east  of 
Knockalnngy  654.   The  Curlew  mountains  are  a  small  series  between  Lough  Cara  and  Lough 
Arrow  ;  they  are  not  far  from  being  connected  with  Bockagh  mountain  on  the  south-west  and  the 
Braulieve  mountains  on  the  north-east ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Curlew  proper  863  feet, 
a  height  1  j  mile  north-west  of  Curlew  proper  431,  Keshcorrigan  1,183,  and  Carrowkecl  1,062.  The 
Braulieve,  Slieve-an-Erin,  Lurgankyle,  North  Leitrim,  Carbery,  Tullaghagh,  Qlenawley,  and 
Magheraboy  mountains  are  an  irregular  assemblage  of  congeries,  partly  maritime  and  partly 
inland,  dispersed  over  an  area  of  35  miles  by  36,  and  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Sligo  and 
Donegal  bays,  on  the  north-east  by  the  valley  of  the  Erne,  on  the  south-east  by  a  line  from  nearly 
the  head  of  Upper  Lough  Erne  to  nearly  the  foot  of  Lough  Allen,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Arrow  and  the  Uncion ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Mulrath  740  feet,  Dromore 
650,  Claura  526,  Carrow  1,396,  Cashel  1,377,  a  height  3  miles  south-south-west  of  Cashel  1,098, 
Slieve-an-Erin  1,922,  Bencroy  1,707,  Bartonny  1,301,  a  height  24  miles  north  by  west  of  Ballycon- 
nel  1.281,  a  height  5*  miles  south-east  of  Swanlinbar  1,279,  Benbrack  1,648,  Slievenakilla  1,703, 
Kiltinhane  1,949,  GuLcagh  2,188,  a  height  3£  miles  east  of  Benbrack  632,  C rutty  1,213,  Knockinny 
528,  a  height  2  miles  south-east  of  Red  Lion  733,  Oramore  654,  Belmore  1,312,  Shean  1,033,  a 
height  2i  miles  west  of  Shean  875,  Glenalong  1,033,  Aghabohad  1,340,  a  height  3  miles  east  of 
Aghabohad  1,712,  Truskmore  2,072,  Bruckavillan  1,408,  Saddle  Hill  1,24ft,  Dooey  1,511,  Mullagh- 
matire  1,275,  a  height  1  mile  north  by  west  of  Mullaghmatire  1,422,  a  height  4  miles  south  of 
Mullaghmatire  1,388,  a  height  2  J  miles  south-west  of  Mullaghmatire  419,  a  height  3  miles  north 
of  Mullaghmatire  485,  Benbo  1,365,  a  height  5  miles  south-east  of  Benbo  1,448,  a  height  3  miles 
south-east  of  Benbo  1,066,  Gullogeaboy  1,430,  King's  mountain  1,627,  Bcnbulben  1,722,  a  height 
3J  miles  north  of  GullogealH>y  1,044,  Knocknare  1,078,  Slievedrcane  900,  Slish  967,  a  height  4j 
miles  south-west  of  Shevedreane  651,  and  a  height  3  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Drumkeeran  1,117. 
The  great  western  section  of  the  vast  congeries  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Londonderry  mountains 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Donegal  bay  and  the  valley  of  the  Erne,  and  on  the  east  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lower  Lough  Erne  to  Lough  Derg,  and  thence  along 
the  rivulet  Derg,  the  river  Mourne,  the  river  Foyle,  the  isthmus  of  Innishowen,  and  Lough 
Swilly ;  it  occupies  an  area  of  61  miles  in  extreme  length  and  40  miles  in  extreme  breadth,  yet  is 
nowhere  farther  than  22  miles  from  either  the  ocean  or  some  of  its  great  inlets ;  and  its  principal 
summit*  are  Bressy  852  feet,  Ballinacarrick  412,  a  height  2  miles  north  of  Ballyshannon  434,  a 
height  2 1  miles  north-north-east  of  Ballyshannon  464,  Benbane  1,490,  Blue  Stack  2.213,  Croagh- 
nagecr  1,793,  Knockroe  2,202,  Silver  Hill  1,967,  Mulmosog  1,156,  Roechrow  1,649,  a  height  3| 
miles  west-south-west  of  Ardara  1,291,  Slieveleague  1,964,  a  height  immediately  behind  Carrigan 
Head,  1,018,  Lehan  1,415,  Ballard  911,  a  height  24  miles  east-north-east  of  Ballard  1.231,  a  height 
21  miles  north  of  Ballard  813,  Clerflough  1,513,'siievc-AJtooey  1,083,  Knockrawer  1,475,  Aghla 
1,953,  Scraigs  1,406,  Shuroughy  1,264,  a  height  5J  miles  south-east  of  Dunglo  980,  Blue  Hill  771, 
Crockatarrive  1,627,  Crovehy  1,033,  Glendowan  1,770,  West  Slieve-Snaught  2,232,  Dooish  2.143, 
Krrigal  2,462,  North  Aghla  1,854,  a  height  1J  mile  south-west  of  North  Aghla  1,913,  Carntrcena 
1,396,  Bloody  Foreland  1,035,  Maam  1,549,  Muckish  2,190,  a  height  1  mile  south  of  the  village  of 
Elagh  506,  a  height  3  miles  south  of  Elagh  751,  Knockalla  1,196,  Crockalee  961,  Losset  1,180,  a 
height  4|  miles  north-east  of  Losset  1,157,  a  height  '.'.\  miles  west  of  Losset  835,  a  height  )]  mile 
south  of  Losset  834,  a  height  4  miles  south  by  east  of  Losset  1,456,  Gregory  Hill  1.10H,  Mass  Hill 
1,132,  Croaghan  1,007,  a  height  5  miles  south  of  Rathmelton  572,  Cronaglack  1,127,  Cronamuck 
1,132,  Cark  1,196,  Three  Tops  1,177,  Herd's  Seat  781,  Mullaghfin  934,  a  height  3  miles  west  by 
north  of  8t.  Johnstown  888,  Dullcrton  410,  Binnion  629,  a  height  44  miles  south-east  of  Three 
Tops  707,  a  height  3j  miles  north-east  of  Stranorlar  034,  Altnapaste  1,199,  White  Horse  997,  Iron 
Hill  902,  Lismullydufi"  867,  Brandy  Hill  601,  a  height  2  j  miles  south  of  Clady  040,  a  height  3  miles 
north  by  east  of  Brandy  Hill  003,  a  height  3j  miles  south-west  of  Brandy  Hill  541,  Altamullan 
939,  Croagh  1,260.  a  height  4$  miles  north-west  of  Croagh  1,225,  a  height  4*4  miles  west  of  Croagh 
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1,725,  a  height  2J  miles  west-north-west  of  Croagh  1,489,  Mullyfa  808,  Oughtnadrin  1,057,  a  height 
miles  north-west  of  Oughtnadrin  857,  and  Liegafania  1,325. 

We  have  included  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  interior  mountains  of  Ireland  in  our  view  of  the 
seaboard  uplands  round  the  circuit  of  the  coast,  that  very  few  remain  to  be  noticed.  A  scattered 
series,  rendered  conspicuous  chiefly  by  its  central  position  and  the  prevailing  lowness  of  the  inter- 
secting and  surrounding  country,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  Sootshouse  to 
Castle-Blaney,  on  the  east  by  a  line  from  Castle-Blaney  to  Nobber,  on  the  south  by  a  line  from 
Nobber  to  Castle-Pollard,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  from  Castle- Pollard  to  Scotshouse ;  and  its 
principal  summits  are  Knocklade  795  feet,  Slievcnaoalliagh  1,904,  Ballybrusk  651,  Scriboge  618, 
Carrickleck  599,  Kinan  629,  Carrickaveilty  886,  Knockawallis  709,  Gola  691,  a  height  6£  miles 
west  of  Carrickleck  629,  a  height  5  miles  north-east  of  Virginia  713,  a  height  4|  miles  north-north- 
west of  Virginia  535,  a  height  3£  miles  south-south-east  of  Stradone  712,  a  height  3  miles  north- 
west of  Newbridge  857,  a  height  1 J  mile  east-north-east  of  Drum  448,  a  height  3|  miles  north  of 
Stradone  509,  a  height  3  miles  north-west  of  Stradone  515,  Ard-Kilmore  767,  and  Slieveglagow  1,050. 
In  the  central  tracts  of  Leinster  are  a  few  isolated  heights,  whose  summits  figure  conspicuously  in 
the  great  expanse  of  flat  country  ;  particularly  Knockdomney  515  feet  high  and  6  miles 
cast  of  Athlone,  Knockasha  660  feet  high  and  5  miles  north-east  of  Moate-Orenogue,  a  height  of 
488  feet  in  altitude  and  5^  miles  south-east  of  Ballymore,  a  height  of  602  feet  in  altitude  and 
4  miles  east-north-east  of  Ballymore,  a  height  of  416  feet  in  altitude  and  5  miles  north-east  of 
Ballymore,  a  height  of  496  feet  in  altitude  and  4£  miles  west-north-west  of  Mullingar.  a  height 
of  418  feet  in  altitude  and  4|  miles  south-west  of  Castletowndelvin,  Sion  Hill  497  feet  high  and 
4  miles  south-south-east  of  Castletowndelvin,  Tyfarnham  486  feet  high  and  5$  miles  north  of 
Mullingar,  Croghan  709  feet  high  and  4  miles  south-east  of  Tyrrel's  Pass,  Red  Hills  656  feet  high 
and  4  miles  south-6outh-east  of  Rathangan,  a  height  of  709  feet  in  altitude  and  3|  miles  south  of 
Rathangan.  and  the  Hill  of  Allen  676  feet  high  and  3|  miles  south-west  of  Robertstown.  The 
Slievemargy  or  Castle-Comer  mountains  occupy  a  space  of  26  miles  by  15,  between  the  rivers 
Barrow  and  Nore,  and  around  the  junction-point  of  Queen's  county  and  the  counties  of  Carlow 
and  Kilkenny ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Carrickusheen,  the  Rocky  Hills,  Slievelogh,  Scot- 
laud  Hill  1,079  feet,  Cullenagh  1,045  feet,  Ardagh,  Knocknacath.  Cloghagrcnan  1,032  feet,  Anager 
993,  a  height  of  1,027  feet  24  miles  south  of  Ballinakill,  a  height  of  1,001  feet  3J  miles  east  of 
Ballinakill,  and  a  height  of  836  feet  2  miles  south-east  of  Ballyragget.  The  Slicvehloom  moun- 
tains are  a  continuous  range  of  164  miles  in  length ;  they  extend  south-westward  along  the  mutual 
boundary  and  border  of  Queen's  county  and  King's  county  to  the  northern  vicinity  of  Roscrea ; 
and  their  principal  summits  are  the  Ridge  of  Cappard  1,677  feet  in  altitude,  the  Conies  1,676, 
Slievebloom  1,691,  Arderin  1,733.  a  height  3  miles  north  of  Arderin  1,113,  a  height  3  miles  south- 
west of  Arderin  1,41 1,  and  a  height  3}  miles  north-east  of  Roscrea  75(5.  The  Devil's  Bit  mountains 
form  a  ridge  nearly  continuous  with  the  Slievebloom  mountains;  they  extend  about  12  miles 
south-south-westward  from  the  southern  vicinity  of  Roscrea ;  and  they  lift  their  principal  sum- 
mit to  the  altitude  of  1,572  feet,  but  are  in  general  very  considerably  lower.  Three  isolated 
heights  are  situated  between  the  north  end  of  the  Devil's  Bit  mountains  and  the  Slievemargy 
mountains ;  one  of  them  049  feet  in  altitude  and  5}  miles  south-cast  of  Roscrea,  Knockaha  659 
feet  in  altitude  and  4i  miles  west  west  by  south  of  Rathdowney,  and  Culla  Hill  914  feet  in  altitude, 
and  3  j  miles  south-east  of  Durrow.  The  Galmoy  mountains  in  the  north-west  of  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny have  six  summits  of  respectively  1,156,  437,  445,  1,000,  635,  and  1,156  feet  in  altitude ;  tho 
Brandon  mountains  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  have  four  summits  of  re- 
spectively 1,008,  1,304,  1,694,  and  655  feet  in  altitude;  and  the  Booley  mountains  in  the  south  of 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  have  eight  summits  of  respectively  677,  7C0,  882,  599,  509,  457,  458,  and 
490  feet  in  altitude.  The  south-eastern  mountains  of  Tippcrary  are  a  small  but  lofty  group  in 
the  eastern  district  of  East  Iffa  and  Offa ;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Slicvenaman  2,364 
feet,  Carrickabrock  1,859,  Knockclunna  1,654,  a  height  1}  mile  north-east  of  Knockclunna  1,088, 
and  a  height  2$  miles  north-east  of  Knockclunna  852.  The  Bilboa  or  Kilnemanagh  and  the 
Keeper  mountains  are  a  sort  of  double  congeries  in  the  south-west  of  Tipperary ;  they  extend  over 
a  district  of  16  miles  by  11;  and  their  principal  summits  are  Knockhane  1,188,  Knockavilloge 
1,216,  Foilnaman  1,205,  Knocknascreggan  1,296,  Knockteogue  1,312,  Moher-Slieve  1,783,  Keeper 
mountain  2,278,  Moher  987,  a  height  3£  miles  north  by  west  of  Knockhane  1,295,  a  height  3} 
miles  north-west  of  Knockhane  1,501,  a  height  2  miles  north-east  of  Knocknascreggan  1,218,  a 
height  2^  miles  north  of  Knockteogue  1,543,  a  height  1  j  mile  north-north-west  of  Keeper  moun- 
tain 1,607,  and  a  height  4  miles  Bouth-south-west  of  Keeper  mountain  1,204.  The  Slievephebm 
mountains  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county  of  Limerick  are  a  conjoint  mass  with  both  the 
Bilboa  and  the  Keeper  serieB ;  they  occupy  an  area  of  13  miles  by  5 ;  and  their  principal  summit 
is  Croghan.    The  chief  interior  summits  of  the  county  of  Limerick  are  Knockdirk,  Pallas  Hill, 
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Knock  fennel,  Kilraeedy,  and  Knock  fee  re  va, — the  last  907  feet  in  altitude.  The  Aira  mountains 
are  a  small  but  lofty  and  conspicuous  group  on  the  Tipperary  side  of  the  lower  part  of  Lough 
Derg;  and  they  raise  their  principal  summits  to  the  altitudes  of  1,083,  1,127, 1,617,  and  1,206  feet 


Ireland  is  proverbial  for  the  number  and  extent  of  its  bogs,  and  seem9  to  be  absurdly  imagined 
by  multitude;*  of  Britons  as,  in  a  great  degree,  a  sheer  morassy  wilderness ;  yet,  except  within  the 
limits  of  a  district  52  miles  in  mean  breadth,  and  extending  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  country  is  scarcely  more  encumbered  with  bogs  than  Scotland  or  England,  and,  even  within 
the  greater  portion  of  the  excepted  district,  it  now  presents  great  tracts  comparatively  free  from 
bog,  and  now  exhibits  such  mixations  of  bog,  meadow,  arable  land,  and  esker,  as  possess  less  of 
dreariness  of  aspect  than  of  picturesqueness  and  novelty.  The  bogs  are  exceedingly  variable  in 
depth,  wetness,  and  consistency ;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  completely  saturated 
with  water,  spouty,  fennish,  and  intermixed  with  quagmires.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  are 
champaign  bogs,  or  expanses  of  morass  either  quite  level  or  very  slightly  sloped,  and  generally 
situated  in  low  plains  or  athwart  the  far-spread  summits  of  low  table-lands ;  and  most  of  these 
are  reddish  in  colour,  spongy  in  consistency,  and  distinctively  known  as  "  red  bogs."  So  many  as 
about  90  flat  bogs  in  the  county  of  Oavan  are  each  of  less  extent  than  500  acres,  and  yet  aggre- 
gately comprise  an  area  of  at  least  17,000  acres ;  and  probably  about  900  bogs  of  similar  character 
and  extent  lie  dispersed  throughout  the  other  counties.  Even  the  great,  we  might  almost  say  the 
greatest,  expanses  of  flat  bog,  are  either  so  considerably  intersected  by  peninsulating  eskers  and 
arable  grounds,  or  so  completely  dissevered  into  sections  by  intervening  and  alternating  tracts  of 
sound  land,  as  to  be  largely  freed  from  both  the  irksomeness  and  the  inconveniences  which  strict 
continuousness  would  occasion.  Mountain  bogs  lie  at  nearly  all  altitudes  above  sea-level, — from 
the  skirts  of  the  mere  hills  to  the  higher  acclivities  of  the  loftiest  summits ;  and  they  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  thin  sheets  or  strata  of  peaty  soil,  dry,  firm,*ea*ily  reclaimed,  and  of  very  different 
appearance  from  the  red  bogs. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  several  Bogs  in 
Ireland,  say,  in  their  first  Report,  "A  portion  of  Ireland,  of  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
entire  superficial  extent,  and  included  between  a  line  drawn  from  Wicklow  Head  to  Galway,  and 
another  drawn  from  Ilowth  Head  to  Sligo,  comprises  within  it  about  six-sevenths  of  the  bogs  in 
the  bland,  exclusive  of  mere  mountain  bogs,  and  bogs  of  less  extent  than  500  acres,  in  its  form 
resembling  a  broad  belt  drawn  across  the  centre  of  Ireland,  with  its  narrowest  end  nearest  to  the 
capital,  and  gradually  extending  in  breadth  as  it  approaches  to  the  western  ocean.  This  great 
division  of  the  island  extending  from  east  to  west,  is  traversed  by  the  Shannon  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts ;  of  these  the  division  to  the  westward  of  the  river  con- 
tains more  than  double  the  extent  of  the  bogB  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  division  to  the 
eastward ;  so  that  if  we  suppose  the  whole  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  exclusive  of  mere  mountain 
bog  and  of  bogB  under  500  acres,  to  be  divided  into  20  parts,  we  shall  find  about  17  of  them  com- 
prised within  the  great  division  we  have  now  described,  12  to  the  westward  and  5  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Shannon,  and  of  the  remaining  3  parts,  about  two  are  to  the  south  and  one  to  the  north  of 
this  division.  *  *  Most  of  the  bogs  which  lie  to  the  eastward  of  the  Shannon,  and  which  occupy 
a  c«msiderable  portion  of  the  King's  county  and  county  of  Kildarc,  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bog  of  Allen ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  name  is  applied  to  any 
one  great  morass  .  on  the  contrary,  the  bogs  to  which  it  is  applied  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other,  often  separated  by  high  ridges  of  dry  country,  and  inclining  towards  different  rivers,  as 
their  natural  directions  for  drainage,  and  so  intersected  by  dry  and  cultivated  land,  that  it  may  be 
affirmed  generally  there  is  no  spot  of  these  bogs  to  the  eastward  of  the  Shannon  so  much  as  two 
Irish  miles  distant  from  the  upland  and  cultivated  districts.1'  Twenty-five  great  districts  were 
minutely  surveyed,  and  fully  reported  on,  by  ten  engineers,  appointed  by  the  Commissioners ;  and 
these,  together  with  their  acreable  contents,  are  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Bog  of  Allen  in  co. 
Kildar  •.  36,430  acres;  the  district  of  the  river  Barrow  in  co.  Kildare,  41,075  acres;  the  district 
of  the  river  Boyne,  in  counties  Meath  and  Westmeath,  42,370  acres ;  the  district  of  the  river 
Brusna,  in  King's  co.,  44,594  acres;  the  district  of  the  river  Shannon,  in  counties  WeBtmeath  and 
Longford  and  King's  CO.,  34,500  acres ;  the  district  of  the  river  Inny  and  Lough  Ree,  in  coun- 
ties Longford  and  Westmeath,  34,569  acres ;  the  district  of  Lough  Gara,  in  counties  Roscommon, 
Sligo,  and  Mayo,  63,689  acres;  a  district  lying  between  Roscrca  and  Killenaulo  in  the  counties 
of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  co.,  36,025  acres ;  a  district  lying  to  the  west  of  Mary- 
borough, Queen's  co.,  14,754  acres;  the  western  extrtmity  of  co.  Clare,  22,3-10  acres;  a  small 
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district  on  the  banks  of  the  Barrow,  In  oo.  Kildare  and  King's  co.,  7,459  acres ;  the  district  of 
Lough  Corrib,  in  counties  Galway  and  Mayo,  83,734  acres;  three  districts  in  oo.  Mayo,  161,963 
acres ;  a  great  district  surrounding  Lough  Neagh,  and  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  in 
counties  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Londonderry,  and  Antrim,  64,655  acres  ;*  the  district  of  Iveragh, 
in  co.  Kerry,  43,567  acres ;  the  district  of  the  Kenmare  river,  in  co.  Kerry,  14,605  acres ;  the 
district  of  the  rivers  Lane  and  Lower  Maine,  in  co.  Kerry,  17,990  acres ;  the  district  of  the  Upper 
Maine,  in  co.  Kerry,  8,566  acres ;  the  district  of  Slieve  Logher,  in  counties  Cork  and  Kerry,  32,902 
acres;  the  district  of  the  river  Cashen,  in  co.  Kerry,  31,514  acres;  a  second  district  con- 
tiguous to  Lough  Ree,  in  counties  Longford,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon,  26,630  acres ;  the  southern 
district  of  the  river  Suck,  in  counties  Galway  and  Roscommon,  76,848  acres ;  and  the  northern 
district  of  the  river  Suck,  62,390  acres.  The  total  area  of  these  twenty-five  districts  is  1,013,358 
acres.  Three  other  surveys  of  lees  minuteness  exhibited  the  mountain  district  of  Erris  as 
containing  170,090  acres  of  red  bog,  and  155,500  acres  of  thin  and  easily  reclaimable  peat 
soil;  the  mountain  district  of  Cunnemara  as  containing  120,000  acres  of  red  bog,  and  about 
200,000  acres  of  peat  soil ;  and  tho  mountain  district  of  Wicklow  as  containing  97,1)00  acres  of 
red  bog,  and  a  very  considerable  but  unascertained  extent  of  peat  soil  The  mountains  of  Slieve- 
Logher,  Slieve-Mish,  and  Corkaguiney,  likewise  contain  about  500,000  acres  of  upland  bog ;  and 
the  mountains  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh,  not  less  than  400,000  acres  of  peat  soil.  The 
total  extent  of  red  bog,  including  an  estimated  amount  of  bogs  of  smaller  extent  than  each  500 
acres,  is  1,576,000  acres ;  and  the  total  extent  of  peat  soil,  forming  the  covering  of  mountains,  is 
1,255,000  acres. 

The  highly  important  and  interesting  question  of  the  reclamation  of  the  bogs  has  been  so  much 
debated,  that  we  shall  simply  quote  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  and  a  brief  critique  upon 
that  opinion  in  MacCulloch's  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire.  "  It  may  naturally  be 
expected,"  say  the  Commissioners,  "  that  we  should  express  our  opinion  whether  any,  and  what 
general  measure  should  be  adopted  to  further  the  reclamation  of  this  great  extent  of  land,  at 
present  so  unprofitable,  and  which  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  person,  except  one,  whom 
we  have  employed,  represents  as  not  merely  susceptible  of  improvement,  but  as  promising  to  afford 
a  greater  profit  on  the  operation  than  perhaps  any  other  application  of  agricultural  skill  and 
capital.  Various  as  are  the  modes  of  improvement,  and  the  estimate  proposed  by  our  difFerent 
engineers,  we  consider  that  the  fair  average  of  their  opinions,  that  by  an  expenditure  of  from  £\ 
to  £20  per  acre,  the  reclamation  would  secure  to  the  improver  a  permanent  rent  of  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  on  the  expenditure.  Some  of  them  on  whose  judgment  we  place  great  reliance,  are 
even  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  the  capital  employed  would  be  returned  by  the  produce  of  the 
first  crops  which  effected  the  improvement.  Supposing,  then,  the  capital  employed  to  be  finally 
lost,  still  the  rent  obtained  would  abundantly  compensate  for  its  application ;  but  on  the  other 
supposition,  of  the  capital  itself  being  repaid,  it  would  follow  that  the  rent  would  finally  become 
the  reward  merely  of  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  improver.  Nor  is  it  on  mere  theoretical  specula- 
tion that  these  premises  are  rested.  Our  engineers  uniformly  adduce  the  example  of  hundreds  of 
acres  actually  improved  within  their  respective  districts,  to  justify  their  estimates.  It  may, 
perhaps,  then  be  inquired,  why  all  these  bogs  have  not  long  since  been  improved  ?  or  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  their  present  desolation  in  the  midst  of  so  much  apparent  inducement,  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  proof  that  such  premises  must  be  practically  fallacious.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that 
this  circumstance  may  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  and  that  it  is  not  to  physical  obstacles  that 
the  present  situation  of  these  wastes  is  principally  to  be  ascribed.  The  arable  lands  around  the 
extremities  of  each  bog,  belong,  pretty  generally,  to  a  great  variety  of  proprietors,  the  mearings  of 
whose  estates,  it  is  generally  admitted,  mu6t  be  contained  within  the  area  of  the  interior  bog,  but 
the  precise  situation  of  which  is  seldom  ascertained.  The  external  boundary  of  the  bog  forms  a 
turf  bank  ;  the  interior  is  a  quagmire,  in  its  present  state  inapplicable  to  any  other  purpose  than 
the  affording  a  very  scanty  summer  pasture  to  a  few  wandering  cattle,  who  are  turned  in  to  seek 
for  it,  at  the  risk  of  being  lost.  The  cultivators  who  occupy  the  contiguous  farms  have  usually 
annexed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lands  a  right  of  turning  in  their  cattle  on  the  part  of  the  bog 
adjoining  to  their  respective  farms ;  and  when  these  are  tempted  by  hunger  to  wander  further, 
reciprocal  convenience  forbids  its  being  considered  as  a  trespass.  These  farmers  have  usually 
terms  of  lives  or  years  in  their  holdings,  too  short  to  tempt  them,  even  if  possessed  of  capital  and 
of  skill,  to  enter  on  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  bog,  while  they  are  yet  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  render  such  an  operation  impracticable  for  the  landlord.  The  landlord  has  demised  to 
the  tenant  a  vague  possession  of  what  he  considered  of  little  or  no  value ;  the  shortness  of  the 
tenure  obliges  the  tenant  to  leave  his  holding  in  its  unprofitable  state ;  but  were  the  landlord  to 
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propose  to  improve  it,  the  tenant  having  a  present  right  to  prevent  him,  that  right  would  become 
valuable  just  in  proportion  to  the  intended  exertions  of  the  landlord,  and  would  inevitably  be  set 
up  by  the  tenant."  80  far  the  Commissioners ;  but  the  writer  in  MacCulloch's  Account  observes : 
"  The  bogs  are  generally,  indeed,  at  such  an  elevation  above  the  sea  as  to  allow  of  drains  being 
cut  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  permit  the  escape  even  of  the  bottom  water.  But  the  Commissioners 
observe,  that  '  the  bogs  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  sponge,  and  are  completely  saturated  with 
water.'  Although,  therefore,  a  vent  were  made  for  the  bottom  water,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
water  held  in  suspension  by  the  bog  could  also  be  carried  off.  On  the  contrary,  experience  shows 
that,  when  drains  are  cut  through  a  bog,  though  at  no  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  the 
intermediate  portion  continues  nearly  as  wet  as  ever.  But  supposing  that  this  apparently  in- 
superable difficulty  were  overcome,  and  that  the  bogs  were  completely  drained,  still  we  have  to 
inquire  whether  any  advantageous  result  would  follow.  According  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  drainage 
of  the  bogs  would  render  them  4  masses  of  dry  inert  vegetable  matter ;  and  unless  some  means 
were  discovered  of  bringing  it  into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  cultivate 
an  immense  wool-pack.'  The  fact  is,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  bogs,  nothing  but  a  covering  of 
earth,  clay,  marl,  or  limestone  and  gravel,  will  do  any  good ;  and  this  can  lie  applied  lietter  without 
large  surface  drains  (recommended  by  the  Commissioners)  than  with  them.  The  elaborate  esti- 
mates given  in  the  reports  of  the  engineers  employed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  expense  of 
draining  and  improving  bogs,  are  altogether  hypothetical,  and  are  entitled  to  very  little  weight. 
Had  a  single  extensive  bog  been  drained  by  speculators,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  profitable 
cultivation,  there  would  have  been  some  foundation  to  go  upon.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
done ;  and,  till  it  be  done,  there  are  plainly  no  data  to  refer  to  in  relation  to  this  subject  on 
which  any  reliance  can  be  safely  placed.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  we  look  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  as  impracticable ;  should  the  wealth  of  the  country  increase,  they 
will,  no  doubt,  be  gradually,  though  we  believe  very  slowly,  reclaimed.  At  present,  however,  we 
confess  it  appears  to  us  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  their  cultivation,  if  under- 
taken upon  a  great  scale,  would  be  otherwise  than  ruinous.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  most  of  those 
wh  >  have  distinguished  themselves  by  attempts  at  bog  improvement  have  been  heavy  losers. 
Blair  Drummond  moss,  in  Perthshire,  has  not  been  improved  but  exterminated.  And  it  is  abun- 
dantly obvious  that,  in  Ireland,  the  chances  of  loss  from  any  public  improvement  would  be  in- 
comparably greater." 

The  use  of  the  bogs  as  turbary  has  very  often  l>een  urged  as  a  reason  against  every  attempt  to 
improve  them ;  but,  if  properly  viewed,  may  be  seen  to  recommend,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the 
reclamation  of  at  least  all  large  bogs.  Fuel  can  at  present  be  obtained  from  only  the  edges  of 
these  bogs,  the  excessive  wetness  of  their  interior  rendering  every  effort  to  use  it  as  turbary 
quite  abortive ;  but,  were  they  reclaimed,  turf  might  be  cut  from  reserved  belts  and  pendicles 
in  any  part  of  them,  and  in  consequence  obtained  in  an  hundredfold  or  even  thousandfold 
greater  quantity.  The  subject  of  bog-fuel  affects  all  Ireland,  and  possesses  a  degree  of  economical 
interest  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  coal  countries  can  form  little  conception.  Mr.  Bicheno  re- 
marks, in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  "  the  rainy  climate  of  Ireland,  and  the  wet  occupations 
of  the  people,  with  the  nature  of  their  food,  make  a  fire  more  important  to  them  than  to  mo»t 
others;  and,  in  fact,  is  frequently  the  sultstitute  for  clothing,  bedding,  and,  in  part,  shelter.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  bog,  the  measures  taken  in  former  times  to  extirpate  the  nation  might  pro- 
bably have  succeeded ;  but  the  bog  gave  them  a  degree  of  comfort  upon  easy  terms,  and  enabled 
them  to  live  under  severe  privations  of  another  kind."  The  specific  gravity  of  light  surface  tuif 
is  about  400,  water  being  1000;  and  a  cubic  yard  of  good  turf,  closely  packed,  weighs  about  9<iO 
pounds ;  of  dense  turf,  1 100  pounds ;  and  of  the  lighter  turf,  fiOO  pounds.  Light  turf  yields  about 
74  parts  volatile  matter,  23  pure  charcoal,  and  3  ashes ;  dense  turf  yields  about  71  volatile  matter, 
21  charcoal,  and  8  ashes.  Hr.  Kane  ol«erves  that  the  characteristic  fault  of  turf  is  its  want  of 
density ;  that  while  it  yields  a  vast  body  of  volatile  inflammable  ingredients,  in  no  one  point  is 
the  heat  intense ;  but  that  when  compressed— in  which  state  it  may  be  sold  at  from  6s.  to  8s.  per 
ton — it  appears  to  have  a  calorific  power  little  inferior  to  coal ;  and  when  carbonized,  yields  al»out 
30  per  cent,  of  a  fine  coherent  coke,  of  a  greater  density  than  that  of  wood  charcoal,  and  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  20s.  per  ton.  Some  of  the  steamers  now  plying  on  the  Shannon  use  turf  very  ad- 
vantageously in  place  of  coal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  elevation,  depth,  declination,  proprietorship,  and  cost  of  drainage 
of  the  districts  of  bog  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  :— 
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HEIGHT.-"  OF  THE  TBIXCIPAL  RIVERS  AXD  LAKES  ABOVE  TOE  SEA  AT  LOW  WATER;  15  ORDER 
TO  8UOW  TUE  FALL  FROM  THE  BOOS  TO  THE  DRAIN. 

tv  u.                                        wx.  w  n.  k 

The  Shannon  at  Shannon  liar-)  ...  .  ;  The  Sulr    .....        —  i  Loagh  Inncl  ....  ji.f  4 

boar  }  114  4  i  The  Nor*  -     Lake  of  KMorne?    -      .      .  4»  0 

Do.  at  Tarmoabarry         .      .  120  10  ,  Lough  Allen      -      -      -      -     160   3   Lough  Maik  -      -      .      .  4*  0 

The  Barrow  at  MooastercTcn  208  4  '  Unigh  Neagh       -      -      -      .  40  0   Loiuh  Conn  ....  30  0 

IXx  at  Atby  188  1   I.ough  Korlo     ....         —     Ixtuch  Uara  -      -  '  -      -  178  0 

The  Bovoe  at  Edrndrrrr   -      ■  341  7  Lough  Cofrib      .      •      -      -    16  0   Lough  llee  ....  lot)  0 

The  Bru.na  at  Ferbaue        -  1V»  7   Lough  Era*     -      .      -      -      140   0   Lough  Dwell  -      -      .      -  850  0 

The  Suck  ml  Balllnaaloe  -  IM  0  1 

RIVERS. 

The  river  Foyle  is  formed  by  the  Finn  and  the  Mourne,  both  voluminous  streams,  at  the  bridge 
of  LitTord  ;  drains  large  sections  of  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Londonderry ;  and,  over 
the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  identified  with  the  shallow  but  wide  marine  expansion  of  Lough 
Foyle.  It  is  tidal  from  Magilligan  Point  to  Castle-Finn,  a  distance  of  35  miles ;  and  navigable 
for  sea-borne  vessels  to  the  bridge  of  Londonderry,  a  distance  of  20  miles, — and  for  small  craft  or 
lighters  to  the  canal  at  Strabane,  and  to  Castle-Finn,  distances  above  Londonderry  of  respectively 
8  and  17  miles.  Its  tributaries  are  the  Roe  and  the  Faughan,  flowing  into  the  Londonderry  side 
of  Lough  Foyle ;  the  Dcrmot,  the  Ballymagorry,  the  Soolyburn,  and  the  Burndale,  the  two  former 
on  the  east  bank,  and  the  two  latter  on  the  west  bank,  between  Londonderry  and  Lifford  ;  the 
Derg,  joining  the  Mourne,  5  miles  above  Stral>ane ;  the  Mournebeg,  joining  the  Derg,  2  miles 
above  Castle-Derg ;  the  Killinburn,  the  Glenderagin  burn,  and  the  Leheny  burn,  joining  the  Derg ; 
the  Movie,  the  Monterlony,  and  the  Strule,  which  unite  in  the  vicinity  of  Newtown-Stewart  to 
form  the  Mourne ;  and  the  Drumnakilty,  Bcrach,  Braea,  Ballinahally,  Whiggery,  Fintona,  Glenelly, 
and  Owenrcagh,  burns  and  rivulets,  falling  into  the  great  head  streams. — The  river  Bann  drains 
large  portions  of  the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Londonderry,  and  Antrim,  rises  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Mourne  mountains,  traverses  Lough  Neagh,  and  falls  into  the  sea  5  miles  west- 
south-west  of  the  boundary  between  Antrim  and  Londonderry.  It  is  tidal  and  navigable  to  the 
Salmon-Leap  at  Coleraine,  a  distance  of  4  miles ;  and  its  tributaries  are  the  Ballymoncy,  on  its 
right  bank,  4  miles  above  Coleraine, — the  Roe,  or  Macaskin,  on  its  left  bank,  4|  miles  above 
Coleraine, — the  Agivey,  on  its  left  bank,  5  miles  above  Coleraine, — the  Gady,  on  its  left  bank, 
a  little  below  the  bridge  of  Portglenone, — the  Ballinderry,  on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Neagh, — 
the  Blackwater,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Lough  Neagh, — the  Six-mile-Water,  at  the  north- 
cast  corner  of  Lough  Neagh, — and  the  Maine  Water,  cast  of  the  middle  of  the  north  end  of 
Lough  Neagh. — The  Bush  river,  on  the  north  coast  of  co.  Antrim,  runs  only  10  miles,  and  is 
occasionally  very  shallow.  The  GlenarifF  and  the  Glenarm  rivulets,  on  the  east  coast  of  Antrim, 
an?  tidal  over  a  distance  of  respectively  about  100  perches  and  about  600  yards;  and  all  the 
other  rivulets  of  the  north  and  east  of  Antrim,  have  a  brief  run,  are  unnavigable,  and  are 
very  slenderly  affected  by  the  tides. — The  Lagan  rises  among  the  Slieve-Croob  mountains, 
drains  a  large  part  of  co.  Down,  and  a  considerable  part  of  co.  Antrim,  and  falls  into  the 
head  of  Belfast  Lough  at  the  town  of  Belfast ;  and  it  is  naturally  navigable  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lisburn,  and  is  connected  by  au  artificial  navigation  with  Lough  Neagh.  The  Blackwater  and 
the  Ballinahinch  rivulets  fall  into  the  west  side  of  Lough  Strangford ;  and  the  latter  forms  a  small 
cstuarial  harbour  in  the  vicinity  of  Downpatrick.  The  Blackstaff,  the  Slidderyford,  the  Kilkeel, 
and  the  other  rivulets  which  flow  down  the  east  side  of  co.  Down  to  -the  Irish  sea,  are  all  very 
inconsiderable.  The  Newry  river  flows  into  the  head  of  Lough  Carlingford ;  and,  though  of  com- 
paratively small  length  and  volume,  is  navigable  to  Newry,  and  connected,  by  artificial  navigation, 
with  the  Upper  Bann  and  Lough  Neagh.— The  Flurry  and  the  Castletown  or  Dundalk  rivulets 
drain  most  of  the  southern  district  of  co.  Armagh,  and  the  northern  district  of  co.  Louth,  and  fall 
into  Dundalk  Harbour,  at  the  head  of  Dundalk  bay ;  the  Fane  rivulet  drains  portions  of  counties 
Armagh,  Monaghan.  and  Louth,  and  falls  into  Dundalk  bay  in  the  vicinity  of  Lurgan-Green ;  and  the 
Glyde  and  the  Dee  drain  portions  of  co.  Monaghan  and  co.  Meath,  and  a  large  portion  of  co.  Louth, 
and  have  a  joint  embouchure  at  the  south  side  of  Dundalk  bay. — The  Boyne  rises  in  the  north-west 
of  co.  Kildare,  drains  small  portions  of  King's  co.,  and  counties  Westmeath,  Cavan,  and  Louth,  and 
bisects  and  drains  the  greater  part  of  co.  Meath  ;  it  is  navigable  by  sea-borne  vessels  to  Drogheda, 
tidal  to  Oldbridge  2h  miles  above  Drogheda,  and  navigable,  with  artificial  aid.  and  by  river  craft, 
to  Navan ;  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Yellow  river  from  King's  co.,  the  Blackwater  from 
co.  Kildare,  the  Stony  ford  river  from  co.  Westmeath,  and  the  Blackwater  and  its  affluent  the 
Moynalty  from  co.  Cavan. — Nanny  Water  drains  most  of  the  coast  district  of  co.  Meath  ;  but  it  is 
of  little  practical  note.    A  stream  along  the  boundary  between  co.  Meath  and  co.  Dublin,  and  four 
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or  live  streams  in  the  division  of  co.  Dublin  north  of  the  city,  have  all  a  brief  run  and  compara- 
tively small  importance. 

The  LifToy  is  a  stream  of  brilliant  beauty,  and  acquires  fame  from  washing  and  bisecting  the 
metropolis ;  it  rises  on  very  lofty  ground  among  the  northern  Wicklow  mountains,  describes  a 
singularly  circuitous  course,  and  drains  large  districts  of  counties  Wicklow,  Kildare,  and  Dublin, 
and  a  small  portion  of  co.  Meath ;  it  is  navigable  for  sea-borne  vessels  to  Carlisle  Bridge  in  Dublin, 
and  for  boats  over  a  distance  of  3|  miles;  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Poddle,  the 
Bradogue,  the  Camoe,  and  the  Rye  into  its  own  current,  and  the  Tolka  and  the  Dodder  into  its 
estuary,  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  of  Dublin. — The  Bray  river  possesses  an  entire  basin  of  magni- 
ficent, grand,  and  romantic  landscape ;  it  drains  a  small  part  of  co.  Wicklow,  and  a  smaller  one  of 
co.  Dublin,  and  is  occasionally  navigable  over  ^  of  a  mile  to  the  town  of  Bray  .  and  its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Enniskerry,  the  PowerBcourt,  and  the  Glencree  rivulets. — The  Vartry  drains 
the  larger  part  of  the  north-eastern  section  of  co.  Wicklow,  but  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  wild 
grandeur  of  a  portion  of  its  scenery. — The  Ovoca  is  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  combination  of 
power  with  beauty  in  its  richly  wooded  mountain  vale  ;  it  drains  the  central  and  south-eastern 
districts  of  co.  Wicklow,  and  forms  at  its  embouchure  a  very  indifferent  harbour  for  the  town  of 
Arklow  ;  and  its  principal  tributaries,  or  rather  head  streams,  are  the  Avonmore,  the  Avonbeg,  and 
the  Derry  or  Aughrim. — The  Slaney  drains  considerable  portions  of  counties  Wicklow  and  Carlow, 
and  about  one-half  of  co.  Wexford ;  it  is  navigable  by  sea-borne  vessels  up  its  estuary  to  the  town 
of  Wexford,  and  by  small  vessels  up  its  own  stream  to  Enniscorthy ;  and  its  principal  tributaries 
are  the  Little  Slaney,  the  Derreen,  the  Derry,  the  Low,  the  Boro,  the  Win,  the  Bann,  and  the 
Cloady.  The  chief  of  several  rivulets  on  the  south  of  co.  Wexford,  is  the  Corug,  to  the  head  of 
Bannow  Harbour. — The  river  Barrow,  and  its  main  tributary  the  Nore,  drain  a  pendicle  of  co. 
Tipperary,  a  large  part  of  King's  co.,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  Queen's  co.,  large  districts  of  coun- 
ties Kildare  and  Carlow,  the  larger  part  of  co.  Kilkenny,  and  a  considerable  part  of  co.  Wexford ; 
their  united  stream  is  navigable  by  sea-borne  vessels  of  large  burden  *o  New  Ross;  the  Barrow 
itself  is  tidal  and  naturally  navigable  to  Si.  Matins,  and  navigable,  with  artificial  aid,  to  Athy, 
whence  it  is  connected  by  canal  with  Dublin,  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Ownass,  the 
Feagile,  the  Little  Barrow,  the  Douglas,  the  Fishoge,  and  the  Burrin ;  and  the  Nore  is  tidal  to 
Innistiogue,  and  navigable  by  Itoats  to  Thomastown.  and  has  for  its  principal  tributaries  the 
King's  river,  the  Dinane  river,  and  the  Ballyduff,  Dobbin's  Mill,  Jcrpoint,  and  Thomastown 
rivulets.— The  Snir  drains  very  nearly  the  whole  of  co.  Tipperary,  a  large  part  of  co.  Waterford 
and  a  considerable  part  of  co.  Kilkenny ;  it  is  navigable  for  large  6ea-borne  vessels  to  Waterford, 
and  for  river  craft  to  Clonmcl ;  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Black  river,  the  Aherlow,  the 
Far,  the  Nier,  the  Honour,  the  Linane,  the  Blackwater,  and  the  Barrow.  The  rivulets  of  co. 
Waterford  east  of  Dungarvan  Harbour,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Maghan  and  the  Tay,  are 
neither  long  nor  large.  The  Colligan  and  the  Brickey  jointly  form  an  estuarial  harbour  at  Dun- 
garvan, The  Blackwater  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  rivers  of  Ireland ;  it  drains  small 
parts  of  counties  Limerick  and  Kerry,  a  very  large  proportion  of  co.  Cork,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  co.  Waterford  ;  it  is  navigable  for  barges  12  miles,  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bride,  and  navigable 
for  lighters,  as  well  as  tidal,  20  miles,  or  to  Lismore  Canal ;  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Allua,  the  Awbeg,  the  Funcheon,  the  Arraglin,  the  Ounashade,  the  Finisk,  the  Bride,  and  tho 
Lickey.  The  Castlcmartyr  and  the  Fenis  rivulets  possess  no  consequence.  The  Middleton  river, 
which  enters  the  north-east  corner  of  Cork  Harbour,  is  navigable  3  miles  from  the  Kast  Fern-  to  the 
town  of  Middleton ;  and  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Balhnaaloe,  the  Lisgoold,  the  Gurtacrue,  and 
the  Dungourney.  The  Lee  drains  a  large  part  of  co.  Cork ;  is  navigable  for  large  sea-borne  vessels 
to  Cork,  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Cork  Harbour,  and  for  boats  2  miles  above  Cork ;  and  its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Dripsey,  the  Perrot,  the  Bride,  the  Blarney,  and  the  Glanmire.  The 
Carrigaline  river  forms  a  small  but  snug  estuarial  harlnjur  within  the  west  side  of  Cork  Harbour. 
The  Bandon  river  washes  the  towns  of  Dunmanway,  Knniskeen,  Bandon,  Innishannon,  and  Kin- 
sale;  and  forms  the  fine,  prolonged,  estuarial  harbour  of  Kinsale;  and  its  tributaries  are  the 
Cahir,  the  Black  Cascades,  and  the  Blackwater.  The  Arigadeen  river  is  tidal  about  4  miles  from 
Courtniacsherry,  and  navigable  for  craft  of  30  or  40  tons  to  Timoleague,  about  3  miles  above 
Courtmacsherry.  The  Hen  washes  Skibbereen,  and  forms  the  estuarial  Fmrbour  of  Baltimore ;  and 
w  navigable  for  boats  and  tidal  one  mile  above  Skibbereen,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  burden  to 
within  3  miles  of  the  town.  The  Roaring- Water,  the  Skull,  and  the  Four-mile- Water,  are  aUT 
trifling,  except  in  connection  with  their  large  estuaries.  The  Dunemark,  the  Moyalt.  and  the 
Comhola,  which  flow  into  the  head  of  Bantry  bay,  are  small  mountain  rivers ;  and  the  first  has, 
close  to  its  mouth,  a  somewhat  celebrated  waterfall.  The  Ruaghty  or  Roughty,  which  flows  into 
the  head  of  the  Kenmarc  estuary,  is  navigable  for  large  hookers  to  Roughty  Bridge ;  and  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Aughberg  and  the  Cleady.   The  Blackwater,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kcnmare 
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estuary,  is  a  romantic  mountain  rivulet.  The  Currane  and  the  Inny,  which  enter  Ballinaskel- 
liga  bay,  and  the  Fartin,  which  flows  into  Yalentia  Harbour,  are  of  small  note.  The  Carra  or 
Tingariff,  which  enters  the  lower  part  of  Castlcmaine  Harbour,  descends  from  a  grandly  romantic 
glen,  and  traverses  the  powerfully  picturesque  lakes  of  Carra.  The  Laune  or  Lane  carries  off"  the 
superfluent  waters  of  the  celebrated  bikes  of  Killarney,  and  enters  Castlemaine  Harbour  near  its  head ; 
and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Flesk  and  the  Deanagh  into  the  Lower  Lake,  and  the  Oiddagh, 
the  Lishadan,  and  the  Anagarry,  into  its  own  current.  The  Maine  enters  the  head  of  Castlcmaine 
Harbour,  and  is  navigable  from  the  Inch  bar  to  the  bridge  of  Castlemaine,  a  distance  of  about  12 
miles  ;  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Fleskroe,  the  Aunahity,  the  Keelbredagh,  and  the 
Castle  river.  The  Cashcn  river  is  formed  by  the  Feale,  the  Gale,  and  the  Brick  ;  it  drains  small 
parts  of  counties  Limerick  and  Cork,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  north  of  co.  Kerry ;  it  is  tidal, 
and  navigable  for  vessels  of  10  tons,  over  a  distance  of  6  miles ;  and  the  principal  tributaries  of  its 
forming  streams  are  the  Shannaw  into  the  Brick,  and  the  Brenagh,  the  Owenbeg,  the  Ullahan, 
the  Ulk,  and  the  Smearla,  into  the  Feale.  The  river  Shannon  drains  a  small  part  of  co.  Cavan,  a 
large  part  of  co.  Leitrim,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  co.  Roscommon,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  co. 
Longford,  a  pendicle  of  co.  Meath,  a  large  part  of  co.  Westmeath,  the  larger  part  of  King's  co.,  a 
considerable  part  of  co.  Galway,  a  large  part  of  co.  Tipperary,  the  greater  part  of  co.  Clare,  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  co.  Limerick,  and  a  considerable  part  of  co.  Kerry ;  its  principal  tributaries  arc 
the  Arigna,  the  Foerus,  the  Boyle,  the  Owenure,  and  the  Cronagh  in  Roscommon,  the  Clonard,  the 
Camlin,  the  Kenagh,  and  the  Inny  in  Longford,  the  Suck  between  Roscommon  and  Galway,  the 
Blackwater  and  the  Brosna  in  King's  co.,  the  Little  Brosna  between  King's  co.  and  Tipperary,  the 
Ballyshruel  and  the  Rosmore  in  Galway,  the  Borris-o'-kane,  the  Nenagh,  and  the  Kilmastulla  in 
Tipperary,  the  Scarriff,  the  Blackwater,  the  Ougarnee,  and  the  Fergus  in  Clare,  and  the  Mulkcrn, 
the  Groody,  the  Maig,  the  Deel,  and  the  Ovan  in  Limerick ;  it  is  tidal,  deeply  navigable,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  estuarial.  all  the  way  to  the  city  of  Limerick  ;  it  sends  off  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus 
from  its  north  side,  and  has  a  series  of  small  harbours  on  both  the  north  side  and  the  south, 
particularly  at  Clare,  Kildyscrt,  the  mouth  of  the  Maig,  the  mouth  of  the  Deel,  Glynn,  Tarbert, 
and  Kilrush,  between  the  city  and  the  ocean ;  it  is  navigable  for  river  craft,  partly  up  its  own 
channel  and  partly  by  canal,  from  Limerick  to  Killaloe ;  it  is  navigated  by  6tcam-vesscls  from 
Killaloe  to  Athlone,  and  by  river  craft  from  Athlone  to  Lough  Allen ;  and  it  commands  all  the 
ramifications  of  inland  navigation  in  the  centre,  east,  and  west,  of  Ireland,  and  is  proposed  to  l>e 
connected  also  with  the  basin  of  the  Erne,  and  thence  with  all  the  inland  navigation  of  the  north 
and  north-east  of  Ireland.  The  Dunbeg  and  the  Ennistymon  rivers  possess  considerable  volume ; 
but  the  other  streams  of  the  west  side  of  Clare  are  of  no  note. 

The  Gurtnamartin  and  the  Carnamart,  which  flow  into  the  head  or  east  end  of  Galway  bay,  are 
of  large  size  among  rivulets;  and  the  former  is  curious  and  wonderful  for  the  number  and 
mytteriousness  of  its  subterraneous  dives  and  runs.  The  Galway  or  Corrih  river,  which  enters 
Galway  l>ay  at  the  town  of  Galway,  carries  off  the  superfluent  waters  of  Loughs  Carra,  Mask,  and 
Corrib,  and  drains  a  pendicle  of  co.  Roscommon,  and  very  large  districts  of  counties  Mayo  and 
Galway ;  it  is  proposed  to  be  connected  by  artificial  navigation  with  Lough  Corrib,  and  to  open 
Galway  bay  to  an  extensive  and  ramified  navigation  through  Connaught  to  Clew  bay,  KillaUa  bay, 
and  the  Shannon ;  and  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Aile  and  the  Robe  into  Lough  Mask,  the 
Bealnabrack  and  the  Fuogh  into  the  west  side  of  Lough  Corrib,  and  the  Black  river  and  the  Clare, 
both  sinking  streams,  into  the  east  side  of  Lough  Corrib.  The  Owenmore  or  Ballinahinch  river  to 
the  head  of  Birterbuy  bay,  the  Gowla  to  the  side  of  Birterbuy  bay,  the  Dowrus  to  the  bay  of 
BallinakiU.  the  Culphin  between  Renvyle  Point  and  the  Little  Killcry,  and  the  Bunowen,  the 
Errive,  and  the  Bundurra,  to  Killery  Harbour,  are  all  inconsiderable  streams.  The  Lewisburgh, 
the  Bunowen,  the  Westport,  the  Glendahurk,  the  Glenthomas,  and  the  other  rivulets  which  flow 
into  Clew  bay,  with  the  exception  of  the  Newport  river,  are  all  very  inconsiderable ;  and  even  the 
Newport  river  is  navigable  for  boats  over  a  distance  of  only  $  of  a  mile,  but  its  tributaries  are  the 
Skudagh,  the  Buckadoon,  the  Glenisland,  and  the  Beltra.  The  Gulamore,  the  Munrce,  the  Owen- 
more,  and  the  other  rivulets  of  north-western  and  northern  Mayo,  are  chiefly  mountain  torrents. 
The  Moy  drains  a  large  part  of  Mayo  and  a  considerable  part  of  Sligo,  and  enters  Jthe  head  of 
KillaUa  l>ay  between  these  counties ;  it  is  tidal  to  Ballina,  and  navigable  by  sea-borne  vessels  to 
within  a  mile  of  that  town  ;  and  its  tributaries  are  the  Bunrec-Deel,  the  Yellow  river,  the  Logh- 
ardone,  the  Turlough,  the  Guishden,  the  Troomony,  the  Coarre,  the  Aclare,  and  several  other 
streams.  The  Torvod  and  the  Pulloching  are  small  rivulets.  The  Easkey  is  navigable  over  about 
^  of  a  mile  by  boats  of  5  tons ;  and  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Croagh.  The  Uncion,  which 
enters  the  head  of  Ardnagkss  Harbour,  is  formed  by  the  Arrow,  the  Owenmore,  and  the  Colloquy, 
and  makes  a  fine  cataract  at  Ballysadere.  The  Sligo  river  forms  the  estuarial  harbour  of  Sligo, 
carries  off  the  superfluent  waters  of  Lough  Gill,  and  is  fed  or  formed,  through  that  lake,  by  the 
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Bonnet,  the  Glenboy,  the  Benbo,  and  the  Shauvoe.  The  Bunroes  river  carries  off  the  superfluent 
waters  of  Lough  Mclvin,  and  is  fed  or  formed,  through  that  lake,  by  the  Garisson,  the  Ballagh,  and 
the  Glen  rivulets.  The  Erne  drains  a  Bmall  part  of  co.  Longford,  a  large  part  of  co.  Leitrim,  a 
considerable  part  of  co.  Monaghan,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  co.  Fermanagh,  a  small  part  of  co. 
Tyrone,  and  a  considerable  part  of  co.  Donegal;  it  expands  into  the  large  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
sheets  of  Lough  Oughter,  Upper  Lough  Erne  and  Lower  Lough  Erne ;  it  connects  through  the 
Ulster  canal  with  all  the  north-eastern  navigations  of  Ireland,  is  proposed  to  be  connected  by  canal 
with  the  Shannon,  and  is  naturally  navigable  between  Belturbet  a  few  miles  above  the  Upper  Lake 
and  Belleek  a  little  below  the  lower  lake,  but  is  hindered  by  a  grand  cascade  at  Ballyshannon  from 
being  navigable  to  the  sea ;  and  its  principal  tributaries  arc  the  Croghan,  the  Woodford,  and  the 
Annalee  in  co.  Cavan,  the  Clodagh,  the  Arney,  and  the  Drumany  or  Colebrook  into  Upper  Lough 
Erne,  the  Sillier  into  the  Middle  Erne  above  Enniskillen,  and  the  Ballinamallard  and  the  Bonnagh 
into  Lower  Lough  Erne.  The  Esk  forms  the  small  estuarial  harbour  of  Donegal,  at  the  head  of 
Donegal  bay ;  and  it  carries  off  the  superfluent  waters  of  Lough  Esk,  and  receives  the  tribute  of 
the  Driming.  The  Enny  river,  which  flows  into  the  head  of  Invcr  bay,  is  navigable  for  boats  over 
about  a  mile.  The  Bunlaghy  to  the  west  side  of  Inver  bay,  the  Corker  to  MacSwine's  bay,  the 
Bungasteen  to  Killybcgs  harbour,  and  the  Ballydoo  and  the  Glen  to  Muckross  bay,  are  all  small 
rivulets.  The  Owenea  and  the  Owentocher  unite  at  the  village  of  Ardara,  to  form  the  estuary  of 
Loughrusmore.  The  Guibarra  to  Guibarra  bay,  the  Trawenagh  to  Trawenagh  bay,  the  Guidore  and 
the  Clady  to  Guidore  bay,  the  Ballyness  to  Ballyness  bay,  and  the  Raye  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ballyness,  are  all  small  streams.  The  Lackagh,  which  flows  into  the  head  of  Sheephaven,  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water  to  a  point  about  600  yards  above  Lackagh  bridge;  and 
its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Owencarry  and  the  Clune.  The  Lennon  or  Lannan  falls  into  the  west 
side  of  Lough  Swilly,  and  is  tidal  and  navigable  to  Rathmelton.  The  Swilly  falls  into  the  head  of 
Lough  Swilly,  and  forms  the  small  tidal  harbour  of  Letterkenny.  The  streams  of  Innishowen  are 
all  small ;  and  the  chief  of  them  are  the  Owenkillew  and  Owencrana  to  Lough  Swilly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Buncrana,  the  Carndonagh  to  Streathbreaga  bay,  and  the  Culdaff  to  the  head  of  Culdaff  bay. 


Lough  Ncagh,  on  the  boundaries  of  counties  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Londonderry, 
is  not  only  the  largest  lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe ;  it  is  a  char- 
acterless inland  sea,  surrounded  by  low  shores  and  a  generally  flat  country ;  it  possesses  extensive, 
but,  in  a  great  measure,  factitious  fame,  for  its  power  of  petrifaction ;  and  though  comparatively 
shallow,  it  boasts  important  subordination  to  the  ramified  inland  navigation  of  the  whole  of 
Ulster.  Loughs  Erne,  Upper  and  Lower,  partly  in  counties  Cavan  and  Donegal,  but  chiefly  in  co. 
Fermanagh,  are  multitudinously  studded  with  beautiful  islands,  and  completely  environed  with 
diversified,  rich,  and  picturesque  shores,  and  mutually  connected,  as  well  as  partly  flanked,  by 
chains  of  meadow-encinctured  loughlets,  and  possessed  of  far  more  extent,  power,  and  character, 
than  the  Winandermere  of  England ;  and  they  serve,  not  only  as  a  great  navigable  series  of  waters 
in  themselves,  but  as  the  counterpart  of  Lough  Neagh  in  the  system  of  navigations  for  Ulster  and 
by  the  Ulster  canal.  Lough  Corrib,  partly  on  the  boundary  between  Mayo  and  Qalway,  but  chiefly 
within  the  latter  county,  is  a  large  lacustrine  expanse,  very  variable  in  width,  depth,  and  scenery, 
but,  to  a  large  extent,  gemmed  with  green  islands,  and  either  bounded  by  luxuriant  grounds  or 
overhung  by  wild  and  lofty  mountains ;  and  it  forms  a  main  part  of  the  chain  of  natural  inland 
navigation  in  what  have  been  termed  the  Lakes  of  Connaught.  Lough  Mask,  situated  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Galway  and  Mayo,  a  little  north  of  Lough  Corrib,  displays  wooded  isles  and  luscious  beauty, 
pours  its  great  volume  of  superfluent  waters  down  a  wondrous  subterranean  channel  to  Lough 
Corrib,  and  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  navigable  scries  of  Connaught  Lakes.  Lough  Carra, 
situated  within  Mayo  very  near  the  head  of  Lough  Mask,  is  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  latter,  but 
considerably  similar  in  character.  An  intricate  and  rather  numerous  series  of  lakes  and  loughlets, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Castlebar,  and  chiefly  between  that  town  and  Westport,  are  in  some  instances 
sheets  of  b^ftuty,  in  others  huge  bogholes,  and  in  others  of  diversified  appearance ;  and  they  often 
bear  the  aggregate  name  of  the  Castlebar  Lakes,  and  arc,  to  some  extent,  identified  with  the 
proposed  ramification  of  inland  Connaught  navigations.  Lough  Conn,  in  the  north  of  co.  Mayo, 
has  a  few  islets,  and  is  partly  overhung  by  Mount  Nephin,  partly  bounded  by  pleasant  shores,  and 
partly  screened  with  heathy  moors ;  it  is  divided  into  Lough  Conn  proper  in  the  north,  and  Lough 
Cullen  in  the  south,  by  a  brief  strait  of  river-width,  spanned  by  the  Pontoon  bridge ;  and  it  be- 
longs to  the  river-system  of  the  Moy,  and  holds  a  place,  though  a  subordinate  one.  in  the  pro- 
posed series  of  inland  navigations.  The  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower,  in  co. 
Kerry,  the  first  and  second  small,  and  the  third  large,  are  known  either  by  inspection  or  by  fame, 
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to  almost  every  person  of  taste  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  many  a  cultivated  mind  throughout 
America  and  continental  Europe,  for  their  exquisitely  rich  and  powerful  scenery.  Lough  Allen, 
situated  partly  on  the  boundary  between  Roscommon,  but  chiefly  within  the  latter  county,  is 
traversed  by  the  young  Shannon,  and  forms  the  inner  end  or  commencement  of  the  Shannon 
navigation ;  and,  though  not  remarkable  for  either  force  or  picturesqueness  of  landscape,  possesses 
a  considerable  amount  of  scenic  interest.  Lough  Ree,  situated  between  co.  Roscommon  on  the 
west,  and  counties  Longford  and  Westmeath  on  the  east,  is  a  large  and  long  expansion  of  the 
Shannon ;  but,  in  spite  of  several  pleasant  islands,  of  varied  ramifications  and  somewhat  intricate 
outline,  and  of  an  aggregately  large  amount  of  wood  and  artificial  embellishment  upon  its  shores, 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  feeble  in  character,  and  poor  in  interest.  Lough  Derg,  situated  between 
co.  Tippzrary  on  the  east,  and  counties  Oalway  and  Clare  on  the  west,  is  the  largest  and  longest 
expansion  of  the  Shannon,  and  possesses  a  picturesquely  varied  outline,  agreeable  islets,  alter- 
nately bold  and  soft  shores,  and  a  large  amount,  as  well  as  considerable  variety,  of  rich  and  im- 
posing landscape.  Other  lacustrine  expansions  of  the  Shannon  than  Loughs  Allen,  Ree,  and 
Derg,  are  situated  chiefly  within  co.  Roscommon,  or  on  its  boundary,  and  are  comparatively  small 
and  devoid  of  interest. 

Lough  Melvin,  on  the  mutual  borders  of  counties  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh,  is  partly  overhung 
by  the  Dartry  mountains,  and  partly  bounded  by  low.  rocky,  moorish  grounds  ;  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  wooded  islets,  it  presents,  on  the  whole,  an  agreeable  appearance.  Loughs  Macnean, 
Upper  and  Lower,  on  the  mutual  borders  of  counties  Leitrim,  Cavan,  and  Fermanagh,  are  wild 
sheets  of  water,  cradled  amidst  a  region  of  brilliant  highland  scenery.  Lough  Oughter,  in  co. 
Cavan,  and  in  the  channel  or  river-course  of  the  Upper  Erne,  is  a  singularly  intricate  and  almost 
labyrinthine  intermixture  of  water  with  bold  headlands,  deep,  projecting,  wooded  peninsulas,  and 
Large  fertile  islands.  Lough  Key,  in  the  north  of  co.  Roscommon,  and  in  the  river-course  of  the 
Boyle,  is  a  luscious  sheet  of  water,  gemmed  with  beautiful  islands,  and  zoned  with  fertile  and 
ornate  grounds.  Lough  Oara,  on  the  mutual  borders  of  counties  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  Sligo, 
has  a  singularly  beautiful  outline,  and  possesses  some  extent  of  interesting  shore,  yet  fails  to 
produce  a  generally  pleasing  effect.  Lough  Arrow,  partly  on  the  boundary  between  Roscommon 
and  Sligo,  but  chiefly  within  the  latter  county,  is  studded  with  some  beautiful  islands,  and  sur- 
rounded with  not  uninteresting  shores.  Lough  Oill,  partly  on  the  mutual  border  of  Leitrim  and 
Sligo.  but  chiefly  within  the  latter  county,  has  some  charming  islands,  is  surrounded  by  bold 
and  singularly  varied  mountain  ranges,  and  has  been  pronounced  inferior  in  scenery  only  to  the 
lakes  of  Killarney.  Luugh  Dereveragh,  in  co.  Westmeath,  is  a  beautiful  and  comparatively  large 
ahect  of  water.  Lough  Owhel,  a  little  south  of  Lough  Dereveragh,  is  a  Limpid  lake,  fed  by  internal 
springs,  and  affording  to  the  Royal  Canal  its  main  supply  of  water.  Lough  Iron,  in  co.  West- 
meath, and  a  little  north-west  of  Lough  Owhel,  has,  in  general,  flat  and  boggy  shores.  Lough 
Ennel,  in  co.  Westmeath,  and  south  of  Lough  Owhel,  is  languishingly  beautiful.  Lough  Sheelin, 
on  the  mutual  border  of  counties  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Cavan,  but  chiefly  within  the  last  of  these 
counties,  is  a  beautiful  though  only  third-rate  expanse  of  water,  greatly  adorned  on  its  north 
shores  by  recent  georgic  and  park  improvements.  Lough  Oanny,  Gaunagh,  or  Gouna,  on  the 
mutual  border  of  counties  Longford  and  Cavan,  forms  the  young  Erne  by  its  superflucnt  waters, 
and  has  been  pronounced  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Leinster  lakes.  Lough  Ramor,  in  the  south- 
oast  of  co.  Cavan,  is  beautified  with  several  wooded  islets,  and  has  considerably  varied  shores.  The 
Contehill  lakes,  on  the  mutual  border  of  counties  Cavan  and  Monaghan,  are  replete  with  luscious 
beauty,  and  completely  screened  with  highly  embellished  demesnes.  Lough  Derg,  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  co.  Donegal,  is  a  gloomy  mountain  lake,  remarkable  for  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  on 
one  of  its  dismal  islets.  Lough  Esk,  in  the  south  of  Donegal,  is  a  pleasant  and  ornate  sheet  of 
water,  of  medium  character  between  highland  and  lowland.  Lough  Veagh,  a  Little  north  of  the 
centre  of  co.  Donegal,  is  a  magnificent  though  not  large  mountain  lake.  Lough  Carrowmore,  in 
the  north-east  of  co.  Mayo,  is  a  dreary  expanse  of  water,  amidst  a  vast  region  of  wild  moorlands. 
Loughs  Bray,  in  the  north  of  co.  Wicklow,  are  mere  loughlets,  remarkable  for  the  great  elevation 
at  which  they  He,  and  thi  sublime  scenery  in  which  they  are  cradled.  The  lakes  of  Olendalough, 
near  the  centre  of  co.  Wicklow,  are  noticeable,  not  strictly  on  their  own  account,  but  in  associa- 
tion with  the  many  and  singular  architectural  ruins  of  their  small  and  savagely  wild  glen.  Tho 
lakes  of  Inchegeelagh  or  AUua,  in  the  west  of  co.  Cork,  have  an  agreeable  mountain  character. 
Lough  Gougane  Rarra,  on  the  western  margin  of  co.  Cork,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  lakes  of  Inche- 
geelagh, is  a  loughlet  of  the  most  thrilling  mountain  romance.  The  lakes  of  Carra,  Upper  and 
Lower,  in  the  west  of  co.  Kerry,  lie  in  a  wild  and  beautiful  glen,  and  have,  for  a  number  of  years 
commanded  the  attention  of  many  visitors  to  the  lakes  of  Killarney.  Lough  Currane,  on 
the  coast  of  BaUinas»kellig*  lay  in  co.  Kerry,  has  a  mingled  character  of  mooriehness  and  moun- 
tain might. 
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The  noticeaHb  lakes,  additional  to  those  we  have  named,  are,  in  co.  Antrim,  Lough  Big,  in  the 
river-course  of  the  Lower  Bann,  and  on  the  mutual  border  of  counties  Antrim  and  Londonderry, 
and  Lough  Beg  or  Lough  Portraore,  in  the  parishes  of  Olenavy  and  Ballinderry,  and  adjacent  to 
tho  cast  side  of  Lough  Neagh  ;  in  co.  Armagh,  Loughs  Gullion,  Annagariff,  Gall,  Clay,  Tullyna- 
wood,  Shcetrin,  Cullyhanno,  Patrick,  Kiltybane,  Annaghtuore,  Allua,  Boss,  St.  Peter,  Corliss,  Cam, 
Mullaghmore,  Shaws,  and  Shark  ;  in  co.  Cavan,  Lough?  Tacker,  Sillan,  Corraneary,  Upper  Skeagh, 
Milltown,  Nadrcegeel,  Cornagrove,  Gradhan,  Corglass,  Beehy,  Annagh.  Carrowfin,  Tully,  Gartiny, 
Drumany,  Crilly,  Faharlagh,  Edenterry,  Drumard.  Corraback,  Killynaher,  CuiBaghan,  Killywilly, 
Clonty,  Derryskitt,  Killeshandra,  Glasshouse,  Kockfield,  Garty,  Swan,  Dawn,  Derrycassa,  Coologe, 
Templcport,  Bellaboy,  Lakeficld,  Bunerky,  Brackley,  Cratty,  Ardlougher,  Mone«n,  Carrickacladdy, 
Corrakeeldrum.  Naweeliou,  Nagloughderg.  Garvagh,  Legalough,  and  Kinnail, — the  last  a  compa- 
ratively large  laki;,  partly  within  co.  Longford ;  in  co.  Clare,  Loughs  Doo,  Naminna,  Akit,  Cloon- 
raackan,  Drumcullaun,  Inchiquin,  Cullaun,  Dromore,  Atedaun,  Lackeen,  Bunny,  Muckanagh, 
Ballyeightcr,  Inchornan,  Ea,  Graney,  O'Grady,  Kinlough,  Doon,  Bossroe,  Nanilaun,  Cullaungheeda, 
Clonbrick,  Clonlee,  and  Avocher ;  in  co.  Donegal,  Loughs  Fad,  Shannagh,  Glen,  Gartan,  Greenaw, 
Keel,  Fern,  Alluirg,  Alton,  Upper  Nacuny,  Lower  Nacuny,  Duidewy,  Anure,  Craghy,  Crumbane, 
Barra,  Finn,  Muck,  Namanfin,  Tamur,  Ananima,  Machugh,  DerrydufF,  Sheskinmore,  Fad,  Doon, 
Kiltooris,  Nalughraman,  Unna  and  Unshagh ;  in  co.  Down,  Loughs  Hunshigo,  Drumaran,  Moat, 
Pollramer,  Erne,  Balloreen,  Aghcry,  Derry,  Iliney,  Clay,  Islandreavy,  and  Loughbrickland ;  in  co. 
Fermanagh,  Loughs  Naman,  Meenameen,  Gleuacrewan,  Scalban,  Keenaghan,  Ncarty,  Kushen, 
Carrick,  Boss,  Carron,  Derg,  Barry,  Larra,  Cargen,  Sinaoran,  Moore,  Head,  Drumroosk,  Dioh, 
Corban,  Mill,  Killymackan,  Sand,  Clomnin,  Cornabrass,  Kilgarrow,  Acussel,  BaUydooligh,  and 
Natroey;  in  co.  Galway,  Loughs  Cooter,  Lough  rea,  Cloonkoen,  Lettercrafl'roe,  Boffin,  Nahillion, 
Shindilla,  Anillaun,  Maunwee,  Nafooey,  Inagh,  Derryclare,  Currcel,  Fadda,  Maumeem,  Anaserd, 
Annagh,  Kylemorc,  Ballinahinch,  Garrowman,  and  Fee;  in  co.  Kerry,  Loughs  Voher,  Girahc, 
Gulsh,  Caha,  Cloney,  and  Devil  s  Punchbowl  j  in  King's  co.,  Loughs  Finn,  Count,  Boora,  Annagh, 
and  Ballinderry ;  in  co.  Leitrim,  Loughs  Binn,  Sallagh,  Drumshambo,  Kecldra,  Creenagh,  Adoon, 
Bowan,  Gorteenamuck,  Drumlahcen,  Fenagh,  St.  John's,  Scur,  Cammagh,  George,  Garadice,  Cul- 
bughs,  Gulladoo,  Cullies,  Bockfield,  Drumhart,  Belthavel,  Anawry.  Carrigeencor,  Munakill,  Glen- 
car.  Lattone,  and  Glenade ;  in  co.  Limerick,  Loughs  Gur  and  Coolapieh ;  in  co.  Longford,  Loughs 
Bannow,  Derry,  Derrymacar,  Glen,  Currygrane,  Gortecn,  Killeen,  Annagh,  and  Corglass ;  in  co. 
Louth,  Loughs  Newtownbalregan  and  Boss;  in  co.  Mayo,  Loughs  Doo,  Glencullen,  Nahaltora, 
Boonagh,  Nacorra,  Mohcr,  Glanawough,  Ballinlough,  Derrvnamuck,  Mannin,  Island,  Boe,  Urlur, 
Black,  Derrylick,  Levallinree,  Beltra,  Feagh,  Bunnveela,  Nalaghan,  Dilla,  Cloona,  Carrowkcrloly, 
Ballyraore,  Upper  Callow,  Lower  Callow,  Nanoge,  and  Cloonakillina;  in  co.  Meath,  Ballyhoe, 
Coretown,  Brackan,  Whitewood,  Breakey,  Annagh,  and  Bane;  in  co.  Monaghan,  Loughs  More, 
Emy,  Mullaghmore,  Drumloo,  Slacksgrove,  Quig,  Lamb,  Clene,  Kilcorran,  Shank  ill.  Magherarny, 
Clonkeen,  Gortnawinny,  Kilroosky,  Dummys,  Aghafin,  Creeve,  Upper  Crecve,  Avaghon,  Barraghy, 
Dcrrygooney,  Bawn,  Avattan,  Gale,  Namachree,  Shantona,  Bellatrain,  Boraghy,  Morne,  Egish, 
Boss,  Macknoe,  Monalty,  Fee,  Bahans,  and  Capragh ;  in  co.  Boscommon,  Loughs  Skean,  Meclagh, 
Innishatery,  Cavetown,  Clogher,  Canbo,  Corbally,  Bally,  Glinn,  Cloonacolly,  Cloona,  Errit,  O'Flyn, 
Clmncullaan,  Ardakillin,  IUangaroc,  Black,  Grange,  Finn,  Kilglass,  Funshinagh,  and  Corkip;  in 
co.  Sligo,  Loughs  Talt,  Easkey,  Cloonacleigha,  Templehouse,  Ballylawley,  and  Colgagh ;  in  co. 
Tipperary,  Loughs  Clareen,  Poulavea,  Avan,  and  Prior;  in  co.  Tyrone,  Loughs  Bradan,  Lee, 
Maghera,  Annagh,  Mullygruen,  Boughan,  Ash,  and  Moore ;  in  co.  Waterford,  Loughs  Coum,  Shin- 
gnun,  Crotty,  Cummeragh,  and  Couma;  in  co.  Westmeath,  Loughs  Lane,  Coosan,  Pot,  Shecver, 
Buddan,  Gur,  Glore,  Kilrush,  Bane,  Brittas,  Doonis,  Creggan,  Makeegan,  and  Watcrstowu  ;  and  in 
co.  Wicklow,  Loughs  Xahanagan,  Dan,  Tay,  and  Ouler. 

MINERALS* 

The  sedimentary  rocks  of  Ireland,  including  those  of  the  primitive  and  the  transition  series, 
are,  in  general,  very  regularly  stratified ;  they  have  a  range  or  strike,  varying  from  40©  to  the 
north  of  east  and  south  of  west,  to  east  and  west ;  and  they  dip  at  angles  varying  from  10°  to 
80°  from  the  horizon.  "  The  variation  in  the  bearing  or  direction  of  the  dip,  and  also  of  its 
angle  of  inclination,  arises  from  an  undulatory  arrangement  of  the  strata  which  is  preserved 
throughout  the  country,  and  consequently  at  the  apex  of  every  undulation,  a  change  in  the  dip 
must  take  place,  either  to  the  north  or  south ;  the  direction  of  the  apex  of  the  undulation,  or 
the  anticlinical  line,  as  it  is  now  technically  called,  being  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  strata.  In 

•  The  passage  market!  as  extract*  in  iliU  chanter  are  copied  from  Mr.  Griffith'*  •  Outline  of  the  Geology  of 
Irtland,'  published  as  an  A^cndi*  to  the  Seond  ld  port  of  the  Railway  Comiui**ionrre. 
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respect  to  the  dip,  there  t*  one  very  remarkable  fact  olwervable  throughout  the  southern  counties, 
that  it  is  usually  towards  the  south ;  and  when  a  reverse  dip  occurs,  it  continues  comparatively 
but  for  a  short  distance ;  but  the  strata  on  the  north  side  of  the  anticlinical  axis  arc  observed  to 
incline  at  a  very  steep  anglo  from  the  horizon,  usually  from  70°  to  K>°,  and  sometimes  they  are 
quite  vertical  Continuing  to  the  southward,  the  str.ita  are  again  observed  gradually  to  incline 
to  the  south  till  at  length  they  resume  their  usual  angle  of  about  40°  from  the  horizon.  This 
circumstance  has  frequently  led  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  as  to  tho  absolute  thickness  of  some 
of  the  rock  formations  ;  for  if  the  slate  or  other  strata  be  observed  to  dip  to  the  south  for  10 
miles,  at  an  average  angle  of  30°,  it  is  reasonably  concluded  that  the  thickness  in  that  part 
amounts  to  3  miles ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case ;  a*  from  observations  carefully  made,  both 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  several  precipices  and  quarries  in  the  interior,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  although,  when  seen  at  the  surface,  the  whole  of  the  strata  dip  towards  the  south,  still  these 
strata  consist  of  a  series  of  convolutions,  frequently  on  a  small  scale,  both  sides  of  which  incline 
to  the  southward,  though  usually  at  different  angles;  and  this  peculiarity  is  general  throughout 
the  southern  counties,  and  is  alike  observable  in  the  strata  belonging  to  the  transition  slate,  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  tho  great  anthracitous  coal  formation,  which  extends  through  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork.  In  the  northern  counties,  the  same  tendency  to  a 
southern  dip  does  not  appear  to  prevail :  the  length  of  the  inclinations  on  tho  opposite  sides  of 
the  undulations  being  nearly  equal ;  but  in  some  districts,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Dcrry.  and  Donegal,  the  continuation  of  the  dip,  in  one  direction,  without  any  undulation,  is 
very  considerable." 

Several  great  districts  of  primitive  or  transition  rocks  occur  near  the  coasts,  and  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  intervening  fields  of  the  secondary  limestone  series.  An  extensive  one  of 
these  districts  is  primitive,  and  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Donegal,  London- 
derry, and  Tyrone ;  a  second  is  likewise  primitive,  and  consists  of  a  small  and  highly  interesting 
mountain  group,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim  ;  and  the  third  is  also  primitive, 
and.  b?sides  occupying  the  western  coasts  of  the  counties  of  Oalway  and  Mayo,  extends,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  into  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Leitrim.  The  crystalline  or  igneous  rocks 
of  th^-sc  three  districts  are  granite,  sienite,  greeustone,  and  greenstone  porphyry ;  and  the  sediment- 
ary rocks  are  mica  slate,  shining  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  primitive  limestone,  all  regularly  stratified, 
ani.  in  general,  though  far  from  uniformly,  ranging  north-east  and  south-west.  A  fourth  and 
pvat  district,  partly  primitive,  but  chiefly  transition,  constitutes  considerable  portions  of  the 
counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Louth,  Mcath,  Longford,  and  Roscommon.  "This 
n  -rthern  district  is  mo?t  probably  a  prolongation  of  the  greywacke  district  of  Scotland,  which 
comm?ncea  at  St.  Abb's  Head  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  extends,  in  a  south-western  direction, 
a.-r  the  country  to  Portpatrick  on  the  west  coast ;  it  appearj  again  at  Donaghadee  on  tho  east 
cnit  of  Ireland,  and  continues  in  the  same  direction  to  Cairnclonhugh  mountain  in  co.  Longford. 
The  rocks  contained  in  this  district  consist  of  greywacke  slate,  fossil  clay  slate,  flint  slate,  chlorite 
•late ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  granite  district  of  hornblende  slate,  schistose  porphyry, 
an  !  a  variety  of  other  metamorphic  rocks,  having  structures  intermediate  between  sedimentary 
and  crystalline,  which  it  is  impossible  to  designate  by  any  precise  name.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, thj  district  contains  the  following  decidedly  crystalline  or  igneous  rocks, — viz.,  in  great 
nruues  granite,  sienitic  granite,  greenstone  porphyry,  clay  porphyry, — in  dykes,  trap,  pitehrtonc, 
and  porphyry."  A  fifth  district  extends  through  th  •  counties  of  Kildare,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and 
Kilkenny:  and,  except  that  beds  of  mica  slate  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  granite,  its  rocks  arc  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  district. 

Among  the  igneous  rocks  of  thj  primitive  and  the  transition  districts,  granite  is  the  most 
extensive,  and  appears  abo  to  bo  tho  oldest.  "The  general  direction  of  tho  granite  districts  of 
Ireland  is  north-east  and  s>»nth-west,  parallel  to  the  general  strike  of  the  slate  rocks.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  this  rock,  while  in  a  state  of  fusion,  forced  a  passage  in  the  line  of  the  strike  of  the 
strata;  but  this  is  not  universally  the  ca*o.  as  in  some  part*,  particularly  <>f  the  granite  district 
of  co.  Wicklow,  and  of  insulated  portions  of  that  of  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Down,  the  granite 
protrusion  has  cut  across  tho  strike  of  th:*  strata ;  in  which  cases  the  ends  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
Itaagh  much  chattered  and  confused,  arc  found  to  abut  directly  against  tho  sides  of  the  granite 
pr.-cipk-e.  The  stratified  rocks  which  rest  on  the  north-west  and  south-cast  sides  of  the  granitic 
nucha,  have  bwn  much  altered  by  thi  contact  of  th?  incandescent  granite  at  the  time  of  its 
p:\>tru«ion ;  and  h.-nce  we  find  that  strata,  which,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  granite  boun- 
dary, c-msi-st  of  clay  slate,  rapidly  change  their  character,  and  pass  into  large  grained  mica  tlate, 
or  gn?iv«.  and  occasionally  intn  hornblende  slate  or  hornblende  rocks,  and  seveml  varieties  of 
p  .rphrry.  in  which  large  crystals  of  hornhleu  1 ;  and  felspar  are  fully  developed.  In  addition  to 
th-  ^ranit-,  va«t  :nn«  m  of  protruded  greeruton*  o??ur  throughout  the  whde  of  the  primary 
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district*  of  Ireland,  and,  in  many  cases,  they  are  interposed  along  the  line  of  boundary  between 
the  granite  and  the  slate,  and,  in  some  instances,  have  forced  their  way  through  the  granite 
itself:  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  they  are  posterior  to  the  granite,  and,  though  generally  among 
the  primary  rocks,  there  is  reason,  in  many  cases,  to  believe  them  to  be  more  recent  than  the 
newest  of  the  secondary. 

"  With  the  exception  of  granite,  which  is  used  as  a  valuable  building-stone,  and  some  inferior 
slate  quarries  which  occur  in  differeut  parts  of  the  counties  of  Derry,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal,  and 
also  in  parts  of  the  counties  of  Down,  Kildare,  and  Wicklow,  the  only  valuable  rock,  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view,  is  primary  limestone,  which  occurs  in  great  abundance  throughout  the 
schistose  districts  of  the  counties  of  Derry,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Galway.  This  substance  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  manure  when  burned  into  lime ;  but  in  some  districts  the  limestone  beds  occa- 
sionally produce  beautiful  varieties  of  crystalline  marble  of  various  tints,  as  white,  rose,  and 
dove  colour;  and,  in  co.  Galway,  large  quarries  have  been  opened,  containing  a  valuable  kind  of 
serpentine,  striped  and  mottled,  white  and  green,  from  which  blocks  of  large  dimensions  have  been 
raised.  The  whole  of  these  primary  and  transition  schistose  districts  contain  metalliferous  veins ; 
bnt  a  few  only  of  those  which  are  known  have  been  worked,  and,  no  doubt,  many  yet  remain 
undiscovered.  Owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  prices  of  copper  and  lead  during  the  last  few 
years,  many  mines,  formerly  at  work,  have  been  abandoned  ;  and  at  present  no  metallic  mines  are 
in  operation  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  one  containing  lead  at  Clonhig,  near 
Newton-Ardes,  in  co.  Down,  and  another  at  Derrynoose,  in  co.  Armagh.  Of  the  numerous  copper 
and  lead  veins  known  in  co.  Wicklow,  only  four  are  at  present  at  work  ;  namely,  the  lead  mines 
of  Lugganure  and  Glcnmalure,  situated  on  the  boundary  of  the  granite  and  slate,  and  the  copper 
mines  of  Ballymurtagh  and  Cronbane,  in  the  vale  of  Ovoca,  6  miles  to  the  west  of  Arklow,  The 
metalliferous  relations  of  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford  have  been  described  in  great 
detail  by  Mr.  Weaver,  in  his  valuable  Memoir,  contained  in  the  5th  voL  of  '  The  Transactions  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London.'  It  is  consequently  unnecessary  to  enter  further  on  the  subject 
in  this  place.  At  present  there  are  no  mines  working  in  the  primary  mountain  districts  of  the 
counties  of  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Mayo,  and  Galway ;  but  many,  both  of  copper  and  lead,  arc  known, 
and  have  been  worked  at  former  periods  with  considerable  success." 

A  seventh  district  of  great  extent — and  the  third  which  contains  a  large  aggregate  of  transition 
rocks— stretches  from  Waterford  on  the  east,  to  Dingle  bay  on  the  west,  and  comprehends  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  co.  Waterford,  and  large  portions  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  This  dis- 
trict contains  abundance  of  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone,  and  two  varieties  of  transition 
slate,  an  older  and  a  newer.  The  limestone  forms  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  of  all  the  principal 
rivers,  and  is  found  around  the  edges  of  the  great  sea-loughs  and  bays.  The  older  transition  slate  is 
grey  in  colour,  of  similar  age,  composition,  and  structure,  to  that  of  Down,  Kildare,  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford,  and  extensively  suitable  to  be  used  as  roofing  slate ;  and  it  is  successfully  quarried  at 
Glenpatrick  in  co.  Waterford,  and  West  Carbery  in  co.  Cork.  "  The  second  or  newer  slate,  usually 
rests  unconformably  on  the  older.  The  lower  portions  of  its  strata  consist  of  alternating  beds  of 
brownish  red  quartzese  conglomerate,  and  coarse  red  slate.  These  strata  are  succeeded  by  alter- 
nations of  red  and  grey  quartz  rock,  red  quart zose  slate,  and  clay  slate,  the  grain  becoming  gra- 
dually finer  as  the  beds  accumulate  and  recede  farther  from  the  conglomerate,  till  at  length  the 
upper  beds  produce  varieties  of  purple,  brownish,  red,  and  reddish  grey  clay  slate,  which  are 
quarried  and  used  as  roofing  slate,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Blaekwatcr,  near  Lis- 
morc.  In  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork,  these  strata  form  successive  undulations,  the 
ridges  of  which  have  an  east  and  we6t  direction,  and  the  beds  always  incline  towards  the  valleys 
of  the  principal  rivers,  and  thus  form  troughs,  which  are  filled  by  indurated  sandstone  and  sec- 
ondary limestone,  whose  strata  rest  conformably  on  the  clay  slate.  The  southern  clay  slate  dis- 
trict contains  several  copper  and  lead  mines  of  great  value,  some  of  which  are  now  being  worked 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  signal  success,  particularly  those  of  Knockmahon  in  co.  Water- 
ford, and  of  AUihies  near  Berehaven  in  co.  Cork.  Mining  operations  have  lately  been  commenced 
with  great  spirit  at  Ardtully,  near  Kenmare,  in  co.  Kerry ;  and  extensive  works  have,  till  within 
a  short  period,  been  carried  on  at  the  Ardlcy  copper  mines,  near  the  south-western  coast  of  co. 


Grey  micaceous  slate,  varying  in  grain  from  coarse  to  fine,  forms  a  small  tract  to  the  east  of 
Pomeroy  in  co.  Tyrone.  It  rests  directly  on  the  sienite  situated  to  the  north ;  is  covered  uncon- 
formably on  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  east,  by  old  red  sandstone ;  contains  a  profusion  of 
fossils,  particularly  trilobites,  orthoceras,  ammonites,  producta,  spirifera,  mya,  and  pleurotomaria ; 
and  probably  belongs  to  the  Silurian  series. — Several  mountain  masses,  isolated  in  the  flat  lime- 
stone region  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  consist  partly  of  transition  slate,  and  partly  of  over- 
lying beds  of  old  red  sandstone.   The  chief  of  these  are  the  Curlew  mountains  in  co.  Sligo,  wholly 
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compjsed  of  old  red  sandstone ;  the  Slievebon  mountains,  in  co.  Roscommon ;  the  Derrybryan  and 
Tullow  mountains,  sections  of  the  Slievebaughta  congeries,  on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Derg ;  the 
Slievebloom,  Devil's  Bit,  and  Keeper  mountains  in  King's  co.,  Queen's  co.,  and  co.  Tipperary ;  the 
Booley  mountains  in  co.  Kilkenny  ;  and  the  Galtee  mountains  in  counties  Tipperary  and  Limerick. 
All  these  isolated  mountain  masses  of  sedimentary  rock  have  either  an  east  and  west  or  a  north- 
east and  south-west  direction,  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  strata  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  vast  predominant  plain  of  Ireland  wholly  consists  of  old  red  sandstone,  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, and  the  coal  formations.  The  old  red  sandstone  forms  a  district  which  extends  from  Ennig- 
killea  in  co.  Fermanagh  toward  Cookstown  in  co.  Tyrone ;  but,  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  it  rarely 
occurs  except  on  the  edges  of  the  primitive  and  the  transition  districts ;  and  there  it  is  interposed 
between  the  schistose  strata  of  these  districts  and  strata  of  secondary  or  carboniferous  limestone. 
A  base  of  conglomerate  usually  accompanies  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  consists  of  rolled  stones 
of  quartz,  and  a  cement  of  brownish-red  siliceous  and  ferruginous  paste.  Sandstone  strata  succeed 
the  lower  beds  of  conglomerate,  of  a  character  progressively  rising  from  cemented  boulders  to 
amassed  grains,  or  from  literal  conglomerate  to  fine  sandstone. — The  carboniferous  limestone  is 
of  such  amazing  extent,  as  to  form  the  surface  rock  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  kingdom ; 
it  instantly  and  strongly  arrests  the  attention  by  the  singular  prominence  which  it  possesses  in  a 
geological  map  of  the  country  ;  it  forms  enormously  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  predominant  or 
central  plain,  and  occurs  also  in  many  ramified  and  isolated  situations  in  the  districts  prevailingly 
occupied  by  other  surface  rocks ;  and,  so  far  from  its  constituting  upland  regions,  and  earning 
the  name  of  mountain  limestone,  as  in  England,  it  is,  in  a  very  strict  sense,  a  '  fleets '  rock, — the 
districts  formed  by  it  being  remarkably  low  and  flat,  and  owing  the  comparatively  few  and  small 
diversifications  of  their  surface  either  to  accumulations  of  diluvial  gravel,  or  to  the  igneous  pro- 
trusion of  crystalline  rocks.  The  entire  succession  of  the  strata  of  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
however,  rarely  occurs  in  any  one  district,  at  least  one  and  often  more  members  of  the  series 
being  usually  absent.  The  series,  so  far  as  known,  consists  of,  first,  yellow  sandstone,  limestone, 
and  shale ;  second,  lower  limestone ;  third,  cnlp,  black  shale,  and  sandstone ;  and  fourth,  upper 
limestone. 

The  yellow  sandstone  either  succeeds  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  rests  upon  the  primitive  or 
transition  rocks.  "  The  lowest  member  of  the  series  usually  consists  of  quartzy  sandstone  con- 
glomerate, which  varies  from  coarse  to  fine-grained,  and  passes  into  sandstone.  In  some  instances, 
though  rarely,  this  conglomerate  contains  rolled  masses  of  carboniferous  limestone  ;  it  is  usually 
followed  by  a  succession  of  strata,  consisting  of  yellowish  grey  or  yellowish  white  sandstone,  which, 
when  fully  developed,  amounts  to  a  considerable  thickness,  and  occasionally  forms  hills  of  moder- 
ate elevation.  The  yellow  sandstone  6trata  are  sometimes  free  from  the  intervention  of  any  other 
rock,  but  frequently  its  beds  are  intcrstratified  with  dark  grey  shale  and  with  dark  grey  lime- 
stone, more  or  less  pure.  In  some  localities,  very  thin  beds  of  impure  coal  occur,  intcrstratified 
with  the  sandstone  and  shale ;  a  circumstance  which  has  unfortunately  led  to  many  expensive  but 
fruitless  trials  for  coal  in  different  parts  of  Ireland."  The  lower  conglomerate  and  the  sandstone 
members  of  this  series  have  usually  W*en  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  old  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion ;  but,  as  they  alternate  in  several  localities  with  limestone  strata,  which  contain  the  fossils  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  they  obviously  belong  to  the  limestone  series.  They  generally  occur 
on  the  exterior  edges  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  districts,  in  contact  either  with  old  red 
sandstone  or  with  transition  rocks ;  but  they  also  form  several  insulated  ridges  and  hills  of  mo- 
derate elevation,  iu  the  interior  of  the  great  central  plain.  u  The  strata  arc  sometimes  coarse, 
and  pass  into  conglomerate,  but  they  are  usually  fine-grained,  and  the  upper  beds  alternate  with 
impure  limestone.  The  direction  of  the  ridges  is  usually  north-east  and  south-west,  parallel  to  the 
general  strike  of  the  primary  and  transition  slates  of  the  country ;  and  being  formed  in  each  case 
by  an  undulation  or  upheaving  of  the  strata,  the  sandstone  beds  dip  on  all  sides  towards',  and  pass 
under,  the  surrounding  limestone." 

The  lower  limestone  constitutes  by  far  the  most  extensive  portion  of  the  limestone  series.  In 
the  counties  of  Fermanagh,  Cavan.  and  Leitrim,  it  is  partly  covered  by  the  upper  limestone ;  and  in 
part  of  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Heath,  and  Westmeath.  it  is  covered  by  the  calp;  but.  excepting 
where  trap  protrusions  or  isolated  yellow  sandstone  hills  occur,  it  is  the  surface  rock  of  very 
nearly  all  other  parts  of  the  great  limestone  territory.  '  The  undermost  beds  are  frequently 
siliceous  and  impure,  and  graduate  insensibly  into  the  alternations  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  lime- 
stone, which  form  the  portion  of  the  yellow  sandstone  series.  The  colour  is  usually  dark  grey, 
or  bluish  grey.  In  many  localities,  as  the  beds  accumulate  they  become  black,  and  the  structure 
U  so  occasionally  crystalline  as  to  be  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  u  used  for  marble;  thus 
black  marbles  occur,  and  are  quarried  wry  extensively  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  lime- 
atone  district  of  co.  Galway,  between  Oughterard  and  Lough  Corrib ;  also  near  the  town  of  Gal  way, 
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and  thence  to  Oranmore.  Black  marble  occurs  under  similar  circumstances  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Westport  in  Mayo,  and  of  Carlow  and  Kilkenny ;  also  mottled  black  and  white,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mitchelstown,  at  the  base  of  the  Oaltees  mountains ;  likewise  filled  with  organic 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  and  many  other  places.  "Where  carbon,  the  colouring 
matter,  is  wanting,  we  have  crystalline  marble  of  various  tints,  as  brownish  red  at  Armagh, 
white  and  red  striped  at  Killarney,  Kenmare,  Cork  Harbour,  and  Castletown,  9  miles  north  of 
Nenagh,  co.  Tipperary ;  red  and  yellowish  white  at  Clononey,  in  King's  co. ;  and  brownish  red, 
mottled  with  grey  of  various  shades,  at  Ballymahon,  in  co.  Longford.  Qrey  and  dove  marbles 
occur  in  numerous  places,  particularly  at  the  base  of  the  Curlew  mountain,  near  Lough  Arrow, 
in  co.  Sligo ;  near  the  8even  Churches,  south  of  Athlone,  in  King's  co. ;  and  at  Carrickacrump, 
near  Cloyne,  in  co.  Cork.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  marble  quarries  here  mentioned,  dispersed  from 
north  to  south,  occur  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  limestone  boundary,  where  it  rests  either  on  the 
yellow  sandstone,  or  on  some  older  rock.  When  they  are  met  with  in  the  interior,  as  at  Clononey 
and  the  Seven  Churches  in  King's  co.,  it  will  be  seen  that  detached  hills  of  yellow  sandstone,  as 
already  described,  rise  up  from  beneath  the  limestone  strata,  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood ; 
thus  showing  that  the  marble  beds  do  belong  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  series.  The  marble 
beds  are  succeeded  by  strata  of  grey  or  greyish  blue  limestone,  which  occupy  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  country,  in  proportion  as  the  strata  effect  a  steep  or  slight  angle  of  inclination  from 
the  horizon.  In  many  cases  the  strata  undulate,  forming  very  flat  curves ;  and  where  such  occur, 
of  course  the  same  bed  may  frequently  be  met  with  at  the  surface,  throughout  a  large  district. 
Excepting  in  the  northern  counties,  where  the  succession  of  the  limestone  series  is  fully  and 
closely  developed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine,  with  any  precision,  on  the  point  where 
the  lower  limestone  may  be  said  to  terminate,  and  the  calp  or  the  upper  limestone  to  commence. 
In  many  localities  of  the  midland  and  southern  counties,  the  black  shale  or  calp  series  is  alto- 
gether wanting,  or  it  occurs  so  sparingly,  that,  without  a  laborious  and  minute  examination,  it 
will  not  be  detected." 

In  tho  calp  series,  a  black  argillaceous  limestone,  to  which  the  name  of  calp  was  given  by  Mr. 
Kirwan,  alternates  with  black  shale,  and  contains  flattened  spheroids  of  pyritous  clay  ironstone. 
"  In  some  districts  the  lower  beds  of  this  series  consist  of  alternations  of  sandstone,  shale,  and 
limestone,  more  or  less  pure ;  in  others,  the  sandstone  is  wanting,  but  the  upper  beds  in  all  con- 
sist of  thin  alternating  beds  of  impure  limestone  and  shale.  In  some  localities,  the  lower  beds,  in 
addition  to  the  sandstone  and  shale,  contain  indications  of  carbonaceous  matter  ;  and  impure  bedj 
of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches,  have  been  observed ;  which  circum- 
stance, as  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  sandstone,  has  led  to  many  fruitless  trials  for  coal.  The  thickness 
of  tho  calp  series,  where  fully  developed,  is  very  considerable ;  on  the  north-west  coast  of  co. 
Leitrim,  it  exceeds  1,700  feet,  though  in  co.  Cavan,  between  Belturbet  and  Ballyconnel,  it  is  not 
more  than  400  feet.  In  some  districts,  the  upper  members  of  the  lower  limestone  alternate  with 
beds  of  dark  bluish  grey  shale,  and  thus  graduate  so  imperceptibly  into  the  calp  or  black  shale 
division,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  precise  line  between  them  ;  while  in  others  the  division 
is  so  distinctly  marked,  that  the  boundary  may  at  once  be  clearly  defined.  In  flat  countries  where 
the  gradation  is  usually  insensible,  the  first  decided  indication  is  the  occurrence  of  beds  of  black 
shale,  containing  balls  or  flattened  spheroids  of  clay  ironstone ;  these  beds  are  usually  interstra- 
titicd.  with  the  black  or  dark  bluish  grey  argillaceous  limestone,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
abundance  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  This  division  is  much  more  fully  developed  in  the 
northern  districts  of  the  carbonifurous  limestone,  than  in  the  midland  or  southern ;  and  it  was 
solely  from  the  clear  exhibition  of  their  strata  as  seen  in  tho  precipitous  cliffs  of  tho  remarkable 
carboniferous  mountain  district  of  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Ros- 
common, that  the  subdivision  of  the  series  has  been  attempted.  This  district,  which  is  unique 
in  Ireland,  and  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in  character  as  well  as  composition,  to  the 
carboniferous  mountain  districts  of  Derbyshire,  north-west  of  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland,  exhibits 
in  perfection  the  whole  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  as  well  as  the  millstone  grit  series  of 
Ireland.  The  calp  and  shale  division  is  perhaps  best  developed  on  the  west  coast  of  the  counties 
of  Leitrim  and  Sligo,  between  Ballyshannon  and  Benbulbeu.  In  this  line  of  section  the  strata 
dip  to  the  southward,  at  an  angle  of  from  2°  to  5°  from  tho  horizon.  The  lower  limestone  of 
Ballyshannon  is  succeeded  by  beds  of  black  shale,  containing  balls  of  clay  ironstone,  interstratified 
with  impure  argillaceous  limestone ;  these  beds  continue  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Bundoran,  where 
they  are  succeeded  by  a  series  of  alternations  of  grey,  and  occasionally  reddish-grey,  sandstone 
and  black  shale,  with  argillaceous  limestone.  Some  of  the  sandstone  beds  contain  casts  of  cata- 
mites enveloped  in  coaly  matter ;  and  some  thin  but  irregular  beds  of  coal  have  been  observed, 
though  nono  worth  working  have  been  discovered ;  and,  from  tho  nature  of  tho  country,  it  is 
improbable  that  such  d<>  exist.   These  beds  are  succeeded  by  alternations  of  black  shale,  with 
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impure  argillaceous  limestone  or  calp,  which  form  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Dartry  mountain  facing 
the  west,  and  which,  near  the  summit,  are  capped  by  the  upper  or  splintery  limestone.  In  exam- 
ining the  succession  of  the  calp  strata  in  a  western  direction,  commencing  with  the  lower  limestone 
at  Belturbet,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  crossing  Slieve  Rushin,  the  valley  of  Swanlinbar  and 
Ouilcagh  mountain,  an  important  member,  namely,  the  grey  sandstone  with  coaly  impressions,  &c, 
is  wanting,  or  at  least  very  slight  traces  of  it  can  be  discovered ;  a  circumstance  which  proves  that 
considerable  variations  may  lw  expected  in  the  composition  as  well  as  in  the  thickness  of  the 
same  division  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  series,  even  within  the  same  district  or  neighbour- 
hood ;  and,  hence,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  some  of  our  carboniferous  districts  that  the 
calp  division  is  altogether  wanting,  and  in  others  that  it  is  only  slightly  developed.  It  would  be 
tedious  and  almost  endless  to  enter  upon  a  particular  description  of  the  numerous  localities  in 
which  the  calp  series  occurs  in  the  north  of  Ireland  -,  at  present  we  need  only  observe,  that  the 
shale  district,  extending  from  Emy  vale  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  to  Brookborough  in  the  county 
of  Fermanagh,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Slieve  Beagh  mountains,  has  long  been  considered  to 
belong  to  the  true  coal  formation,  and  sanguine  expectations  have  been  entertained  of  the  dis- 
covery of  workable  beds  of  coal ;  but  having  ascertained  that  in  the  order  of  succession  it  forms  a 
portion  of  the  calp  series,  it  appears  very  improbable  that  these  expectations  will  be  realized.  The 
calp  district  of  Leinster,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  extends  through  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Meath,  and  Westmeath,  is  composed  of  alternations  of  impure  black  argillaceous  limestone,  with 
black  shale,  containing  balls  of  clay  ironstone.  Some  of  the  shale  beds,  which  are  much  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuret  of  iron,  are,  no  doubt,  the  sources  of  the  numerous  chalybeate  as  well  as 
sulphureous  springs  which  occur  in  that  district.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  the  calp  6hale 
rarely  contains  any  organic  remains ;  while  in  other  localities  they  are  very  abundant,  particularly 
in  varieties  of  producta,  spirifera,  terebratula,  crinoidea,  both  heads  and  stems,  together  with 
various  corallines,  and  particularly  a  large  variety  of  turbinolia,  probably  turbinolia  fungites." 

The  upper  or  splintery  limestone  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  and  limited  extent ;  and  in  • 
consequence  of  its  containing  most  of  the  same  kinds  of  organic  remains  which  occur  in  the  lower 
limestone,  it  cannot  always  bo  certainly  distinguished.  "  A  country  composed  of  the  upper  lime- 
stone is  usually  extremely  rugged,  and  contains  numerous  crags  and  mural  precipices,  which  at  a 
distance  present  the  character  of  rude  columnar  facades ;  it  is  usually  cavernous,  and  the  streams 
falling  from  higher  elevations  are  frequently  lost  in  fissures,  and  flow  through  subterranean  channels, 
till  at  length  they  burst  forth  from  the  lower  strata  of  the  series,  and  flow  down  the  more  gentle 
declivities  of  the  calp  shale  beneath  them.  The  rock  is  commonly  of  a  light  6moke-grey,  or  bluish 
grey  colour ;  the  fracture  is  splintery  in  one  direction,  and  conchoidal  in  the  other ;  the  texture  is 
even  and  close-grained, — frequently  the  mass  is  extremely  brittle,  and  breaks  into  indeterminately 
angular  fragments ;  the  upper  beds  contain  much  black  and  grey  hornstone,  arranged  in  regular 


tains  of  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Leitrim.  The  general  character  of  the  rock 
is  similar  throughout ;  every  precipice  presents  at  a  distance  the  same  semi-columnar  aspect,  is  of 
the  same  grey  colour,  breaks  with  the  same  splintery  and  conchoidal  fracture,  and  abounds  with 
the  same  fossil  organic  remains ;  the  lower  beds  consist  of  the  same  alternations  of  dark  grey 
limestone  with  thin  beds  of  shale ;  and  the  upper  contain  the  same  layers  and  detached  masses  of 
black  and  grey  hornstone.  The  upper  strata  of  the  series  are  frequently  associated  with  irregular 
beds  of  semi-crystalline  brown  spar  rock,  the  exposed  and  disintegrated  surfaces  of  which  so  much 
resemble  ordinary  grey  sandstone  in  appearance,  that  this  rock  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
it.  Thus  brown  spar  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  upper  limestone,  on  the  summit  of  Knocknarec 
mountain  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  in  a  similar  position  on  Belmore  mountain  in  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh, and  in  many  other  localities.  In  Belmore  mountain  the  thickness  of  the  upper  limestone 
amounts  to  Wa)  feet,  in  Benbuben  it  is  500  feet,  and  at  the  eastern  base  of  Cuilcagh  mountain,  in 
the  valley  of  Swanlinbar,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  it  is  COO  feet.  Leaving  the  Lough  Allen  moun- 
tain district,  the  next  locality  in  which  the  upper  limestone  occurs  is  in  the  vicinity  of  and 
surrounding  the  coal  formation  of  the  county  of  Tyrone ;  commencing  at  Dungannon,  it  extends 
towards  Stewarts  town,  and  thence  underlying  the  small  coal  field  of  Annahone,  north  of  Stewarts- 
town,  it  continues  by  Killymeen  to  Cooks  town,  in  which  neighbourhood  it  is  covered  by  strata 
belonging  to  the  new  red  sandstone.  The  quarries  at  Cookstown  are  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  variety  of  fossil  organic  remains  which  they  contain ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  almost 
every  species  and  variety  which  occur  there  have  likewise  been  discovered  low  down  in  the  series 
of  the  lower  limestone,  particularly  in  the  quarries  in  the  Clane,  near  the  Grand  Canal,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Lee  near  the  city  of  Cork.  It  is  probable  that 
the  upper  limestone  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  portion  of  the  great  midland  limestone  district 
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of  Ireland.  The  first  position  in  which  it  occurs,  and  where  it  presents  the  usual  characters  of  the 
series,  is  surrounding  the  Leinster  and  Tipperary  coal  districts  in  the  Queen's  county  and  the 
counties  of  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary. .  In  the  valley  of  the  Barrow  at  Carlow,  where  the 
whole  carboniferous  limestone  series  of  the  south  is  clearly  developed,  it  would  appear  that  the  calp, 
or  black  shale  division  is  wanting,  and  that  the  upper  limestone  rests  directly  on  the  black  marble 
beds  of  the  lower.  The  upper  limestone  of  the  Queen's  county  and  the  county  of  Kilkenny  is 
characterized  by  the  number  and  size  of  the  caverns  it  contains,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  aro 
the  Great  Cave  of  Dunmore,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Leinster  coal  district,  8  miles  north  of 
Kilkenny ;  and  of  Clopocke,  5  miles  south  of  Stradbally,  in  the  Queen's  county.  The  upper  lime- 
stone also  occurs,  underlying  the  anthracitous  coal  district  of  the  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick, 
Kerry,  and  Cork.  Its  distinctive  characters  are  clearly  developed  at  Foynes,  adjoining  the  river 
Shannon  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  close  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  coal  country.  In  this 
locality  the  strata  present  numerous  mural  precipices,  and  the  upper  beds  contain  in  abundance 
layers  and  insulated  masses  of  hornstone.  Organic  remains  occur,  though  less  abundantly  than 
usual  i  but  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  them,  owing  to  their  being  common  to  the  lower  as 
well  as  to  the  upper  series.  It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  upper  limestone  occurs  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Blackwater,  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Cork  coal  district,  and  from 
thence  westward  to  Killarney ;  in  that  direction  the  strata  are  so  much  disturbed,  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  determine  either  the  dip  or  the  strike.  It  seems  probable  that  the  strata  of  tho 
coal  formation  rest  unconformably  on  the  lower  limestone,  that  the  upper  is  wanting  in  the  valley 
of  the  river,  and  that  the  usual  disturbance  and  derangement  of  the  strata  have  been  occasioned 
by  a  fault  occurring  in  the  line  of  the  river,  which,  for  the  most  part,  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  limestone  and  the  coal  formation." 

The  millstone  grit  series,  as  to  at  least  its  decided  or  undoubted  character,  occurs  only  in  the 
mountain  district  around  Lough  Allen,  usually  called  the  Connaught  coal-field,  and  in  the  shale 
•  district  which  extends  from  Drumquin  in  co.  Tyrone  to  the  vicinity  of  Pettigo  in  co.  Fermanagh. 
Both  of  these  districts  contain  coal,  and  have  often  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  true  coal 
formation ;  but  the  prevailing  rock  in  them  conclusively  proves  itself  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that 
formation,  both  by  its  close  resemblance  to  the  millstone  grit  of  the  north  of  England,  and  by  its 
containing,  in  all  its  members,  the  remains  of  marine  exuviae.  44  In  order  to  place  the  succession 
of  the  strata  which  compose  the  millstone  grit  of  Ireland  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  sections  as  they  occur  in  those  localities  where  each  portion  of  the  series  is 
most  clearly  developed.  We  shall  commence  with  Cuilcagh  mountain,  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
valley  of  Swanlinbar.  The  splintery  limestone  which  forms  the  upper  member  of  the  carboniferous 
or  mountain  limestone  series,  is  succeeded  by  three  great  beds  or  successions  of  beds  of  yellowish 
white  quartzy  sandstone,  having  beds  of  black  shale  interposed  between  each.  In  ascending  Cuil- 
cagh mountaiu  from  the  east  side,  these  sandstone  beds  present  a  succession  of  terraces ;  and  the 
shale  beds  between  them  assume  the  appearance  of  comparatively  flat  swampy  plains ;  the  thick- 
ness of 'the  whole  amounts  to  about  600  feet.  They  are  succeeded  by  what  may  be  termed  the 
great  shale  of  Cuilcagh  mountain,  whose  aggregate  thickness  exceeds  700  feet.  The  lower  beds 
consist  of  thin  alternations  of  black  shale  with  impure  dark  blucish  grey  argillaceous  limestone 
which  contain  many  of  the  fossils  common  to  the  carboniferous  limestone  series.  Continuing  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  the  calcareous  beds  gradually  diminish  in  thickness,  and  at  length  entirely 
disappear;  but  in  lieu  of  them,  the  shale  beds  are  associated  with  numerous  and  frequently 
thick  layers  or  beds,  and  also  with  large  flattened  spheroids,  of  argillaceous  ironstone,  some 
of  which  are  extremely  rich  in  iron,  and  were  formerly  worked.  Many  of  the  flattened  iron- 
stone spheroids  are  extremely  large,  and  some,  which  arc  reticulated  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar, 
present  magnificent  specimens  of  septaria.  The  shale  which  accompanies  the  ironstone  contains  a 
profusion  of  casts  of  marine  organic  remains,  many  of  which  differ  from  those  of  the  subjacent 
limestone ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  has  induced  the  classification  of  the  strata  which 
immediately  succeed  the  upper  limestone,  with  the  millstone  grit  series,  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone.  Still  continuing  to  ascend,  the  ironstone  beds  become  thin,  and  at 
length  disappear;  and. the  upper  portion,  amounting  to  a  thickness  of  about  250  feet,  consists 
altogether  of  fine-grained  black  shale,  containing  organic  remains,  but  particularly  of  possidonia, 
but  not  so  abundantly  as  in  the  lower  beds,  which  alternate  either  with  the  impure  limestone  or 
the  ironstone.  This  great  mass  of  shale  is  succeeded  by  an  accumulation  of  l>ed8  of  yellowish 
white  sandstone,  about  250  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  lower  portion,  next  the  shale,  the  sandstone 
beds  are  thin,  and  alternate  with  sandstone,  slate,  and  shale ;  the  upper  consist  of  thick  beds  of 
yellowish  white  quartzy  sandstone,  some  of  which  are  rather  coarse-grained,  and  assume  the  true 
character  of  millstone  grit.  This  rock  occasionally  contains  vegetable  organic  remains,  particularly 
wine  varieties  of  stigmaria.    In  this  portion  of  the  district,  the  remarkable  table-land,  which 
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forms  the  summit  of  Cuilcagh  mountain,  and  which  is  elevated  2,188  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  forms  the  upper  member  of  the  millstone  grit  series ;  but  if  we  cross  the  valley  of  Lough  Allen 
in  a  south-western  direction  to  the  Arigna  iron  works,  we  find  the  same  rock  resti  ng  on  the  same 
shale,  near  the  summit  of  Brahlicve  mountain,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon ;  from  this  point  we 
continue  the  description  of  the  section.  The  millstone  grit  of  Brahlievc  mountain  is  succeeded  by 
alternations  of  shale  and  sandstone,  with  three  beds  of  coal,  one  of  which  in  this  mountain  is 
throe  feet  in  thickness,  though  in  others  the  same  bed  is  less  than  two  feet  thick :  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  extent  of  this  coal  field,  which  is  confined  to  the  summit  of  Brahlieve  and  Slievc 
Kulkagh  mountains,  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  no  extensive  collieries  or  manufactories  can  bo 
successfully  established ;  consequently  we  cannot  expect  that  this  district  will  at  any  period  pro- 
duce an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  for  distant  markets.  At  present  the  Arigna  iron  works,  the  only 
manufactory  of  that  kind  in  Ireland,  are  in  full  work,  and  cast-iron  of  the  best  quality  is  now 
made  there  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  coal,  though  thin,  is  of  excellent  quality,  as  far  as  regards 
the  smelting  of  iron ;  the  ironstone  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  limestone  is  abundant  in  the  neighl>our- 
hood.  The  millstone  grit  forms  the  summit,  not  only  of  Cuilcagh,  but  of  many  similar  mountains 
of  the  neighbouring  district.  Had  they  been  100  feet  higher,  they  would  have  all  contained  the 
main  coal  of  Brahlieve  mountain ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  valuable  coal-bed  which,  no  doubt, 
once  existed  there,  has  been  washed  away  by  the  action  of  currents  proceeding  from  the  north- 
west, and  deposited  in  broken  fragments,  accompanied  by  sandstone  and  blue  clay,  on  the  surface 
of  the  limestone  valley  which  extends  to  the  south-east,  towards  Belturbet,  Killeshandra,  and 
MohilL  In  many  instances,  large  pieces  of  coal  have  been  discovered  by  well-sinkers,  in  the 
diluvium  throughout  the  district  above-mentioned ;  and  in  some  cases,  the  quantity  of  coal  was 
so  considerable  as  to  induce  the  belief  that,  by  sinking  deeper,  a  bed  of  coal  might  be  found.  In 
the  millstone  grit  district,  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Drumquin  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone  towards  Lough  Erne  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  the  series  is  very  imperfectly  developed. 
It  also  contains  coal,  but  the  beds  are  too  thin  and  impure  to  repay  the  expense  of  working." 

Six  coal  districts  occur  additional  to  the  millstone  grit  formations,  of  perfectly  distinct  character 
from  them,  and  possibly  of  as  old  or  even  older  existence.  These  arc  the  Leinster  district,  around 
the  junction  point  of  counties  Kilkenny  and  Curlow,  and  Queen's  co. ;  the  Slieveardagh  or  Tipperary 
district,  in  the  east  of  co.  Tipperary ;  the  Munster  district,  in  counties  Clare,  Limerick,  Cork,  and 
Kerry ;  the  Monaghan  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  Carrickmacross ;  the  Tyrone  district,  in  the  east 
of  co.  Tyrone ;  and  the  Antrim  district,  in  the  north  of  co.  Antrim.  The  whole  of  these,  except 
the  last,  rest  upon  the  upper  or  splintery  limestone ;  but  though  thus  similar  in  position  to  the 
millstone  grit,  they  differ  from  it  in  wanting  marine  exuviae,  and  in  possessing  casts  of  terrestrial 
plants  and  of  fluviatile  and  lacustrine  remains.  The  districts  south  of  Dublin  contain  only  simple 
carbonaceous  or  stone  coal,  with  its  accompanying  anthracite ;  the  Antrim  district  contains  both 
bituminous  and  simple  carttonaceous  coal ;  and  the  Monaghan  and  Tyrone  districts  contain  only 
bituminous  coal  Any  minuter  notice  of  the  coal  districts  here  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  the 
notices  in  the  articles  on  the  respective  localities  in  the  body  of  our  Work. 

The  secondary  rocks  superior  to  those  of  the  coal  formation,  which  occur  in  Ireland,  are  magne- 
sian  limestone,  new  red  sandstone,  black  shale,  lias  limestone,  green  sand,  and  chalk.  "The  whole 
of  these  comparatively  recent  strata  occur  in  the  north-eastern  counties  in  the  form  of  a  great 
mineral  basin,  the  upper  beds  of  which  consist  of  indurated  chalk,  capped  by  a  thick  mass  of 
tabular  trap,  and  the  lower  of  new  red  sandstone,  and,  in  one  instance,  of  magnesian  limestone. 
This  great  mineral  basin  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  counties  of  Berry,  Tyrone,  and  Down.  Its  external  edge,  when  viewed  at  a  distance, 
presents  the  striking  feature  of  a  high  table-land,  rising  precipitously  either  from  a  comparatively 
low  and  flat  country,  or  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north  and  east.  Among 
the  numerous  characteristic  examples  which  might  be  brought  forward,  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  lofty  precipices  and  mural  cliffs  which  extend  along  the  east  coast  of  the  county  of 
Antrim ;  from  Belfast  to  Red  bay,  in  this  direction,  the  same  character  prevails  throughout,  though 
some  of  the  mountain  headlands  are  more  elevated  and  imposing  than  others.  The  upper  region 
of  the  cliffs  presents,  in  all  cases,  mural  escarpments,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  black  trap,  frequently 
from  200  to  300  feet  in  thickness ;  it  is  usually  amorphous,  but  occasionally  it  is  rudely  columnar. 
The  chalk  which  lies  immediately  beneath,  also  presents  mural  precipices  varying  from  60  to  100 
feet  in  height ;  and  their  dazzling  whiteness,  contrasted  with  the  black  mass  of  superincumbent 
trap,  adds  much  to  the  general  effect  of  the  scene.  The  strata  beneath  the  chalk,  which,  in  a  de- 
scending order,  consist  of  green  sand,  the  lias  formation,  and  red  and  variegated  marls  belonging 
to  the  new  red  sandstone,  are  usually  concealed  from  view  by  a  thick  covering  of  clay  and  debris, 
which  has  arisen  partly  from  the  disintegration  of  the  incoherent  beds  of  lias,  black  shale,  and  red 
marl,  and  partly  falls  from  the  superincumbent  cliffs  of  trap  and  chalk  ;  consequently  the  lower 
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portions  of  the  declivity,  between  the  base  of  the  chalk  and  the  level  of  the  sea,  usually  present  a 
steep  inclined  plane,  many  parts  of  which  have  l>een  cultivated,  and  some  so  successfully,  that  they 
may  be  classed  among  the  most  productive  soils  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  Though  the  strata  of  the 
great  northern  mineral  basin  have,  in  a  great  degree,  been  altered  or  modified  by  the  action  of 
igneous  matter,  arising  partly  from  the  pressure  of  the  great  superincumbent  mass  of  trap  which 
covers  the  chalk,  and  partly  by  protrusions,  consisting  of  trap  veins  or  dykes,  and  occasionally  of 
large  mountain  masses  of  trap,  still  tho  lithological  character  of  the  strata  is  sufficiently  preserved 
to  enable  us  to  identify  them ;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  the  fossil  organic  remains,  which  are 
abundant  in  the  upper  member  of  the  series,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  correspondence  of 
these  strata  with  similar  successions  of  rocks  in  England  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  mag- 
ncsian  limestone  which  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hollywood,  on  the  south  side  of  Belfast 
Lough,  is  identical  in  mineral  character  with  that  of  the  county  of  Durham  and  other  parts  of  the 
north  of  England ;  and  like  it,  it  is  succeeded  by  beds  of  new  red  sandstone  and  new  red  marl ; 
and,  consequently,  Ireland  may  be  said  to  possess  portions  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  series  of  the 
secondary  rocks  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  oolite,  though  traces  even  of  that  formation 
have  been  discovered  on  the  coast,  near  to  Larne,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Tho  new  red  sand- 
stone, which  succeeds  themagnesian  limestone,  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  tho 
great  mineral  basin  ;  it  occurs  in  detached  districts,  resting  on  the  carlwniferous  limestone,  in  the 
counties  of  Armagh  and  Tyrone,  and  likewise,  as  already  mentioned,  resting  on  the  coal  formation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coal  Island  in  the  same  county.  A  small  district  of  new  red  sandstone, 
and  red  marl  also,  occurs  to  the  north  of  Kingscourt,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  between  the  coal 
district  of  Monaghan  and  the  greywacke  slate.  This  district  contains  one  bed  of  gypsum,  upwards 
of  60  feet  in  thickness,  which  was  ascertained  partly  by  sinking,  and  partly  by  boring ;  but,  owing 
to  the  great  influx  of  water,  workings  have  not  hitherto  been  commenced  fur  commercial  purposes  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  district  contains  a  valuable  deposit  of  gypsum." 

The  great  tabular  trap  district  of  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  and 
Down,  will  be  found  noticed  with  sufficient  minuteness  in  the  section  on  Minerals,  in  our  article 
on  the  county  of  Antrim.  Remarkable  protruded  masses  of  trap,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the 
north-east  district  of  the  kingdom,  but  occur  throughout  all  the  north*  and  north-west  among 
rocks  of  all  ages  and  formations,  and  are  found  even  among  the  limestone  series  of  the  great  pre- 
dominant plain.  They  consist  both  of  whin  dykes  or  basaltic  veins,  and  of  huge  amorphous  masses 
of  greenstone  or  greenstone  porphyry,  occasionally  forming  large  mountains,  and  aggregately  of 
greater  extent  than  any  other  igneous  rock  except  granite.  "Their  general  direction  in  the  trap 
district  of  tho  county  of  Antrim  is  nearly  north  and  south  ;  in  the  slate  district  adjoining  the 
Mourne  mountains  of  the  county  of  Down,  their  direction  is  north-west  and  south-east ;  in  the 
counties  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  where  the  dykes  are  usually  large,  and  where  their  continuous 
length  has,  in  some  instances,  been  ascertained  to  exceed  seven  miles,  the  direction  is  south-cast ; 
and  in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo,  the  direction  of  the  remarkable  dykes  described  by  Arch- 
deacon Verschoyle  is  east  and  west;  but  these  dykes  or  narrow  protrusions,  however  instructive 
and  important  when  observed  in  detail,  dwindle  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
gigantic  greenstone  protrusions  of  Knockmorden  and  Urrisheg  in  the  county  of  Galway,  of  Carling- 
ford  mountain  in  the  county  of  Louth,  of  Slievegullion  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  of  Slievcgallion 
in  tho  county  of  Derry,  of  numberless  minor  mountains  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  of  Ballygnlly 
Head,  of  Ballygawn,  of  Sleaniish,  and  of  many  other  remarkable  greenstone  protrusions  of  the 
county  of  Antrim." 

The  tertiary  formations  of  Ireland  are  less  extensive  than  thr»se  of  England,  and  are  probably  of 
lacustrine  origin.  "The  most  important  depos.it  belonging  to  this  class  is  situated  along  the  south- 
eastern margin  of  Lough  Neagh,  lwtween  Washing  bay  near  Mountjoy  Castle  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  and  Sandy  bay  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  In  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  of  Armagh,  this  deposit  occupies  a  district  of  10  miles  in  length,  by  5  miles  in 
breadth ;  it  is  composed  of  alternations  of  white,  brown,  and  greenish  blue  clay,  with  white  and 
grey  sand,  and  irregular  beds  of  lignite,  or  wood  coal,  and  in  the  margin  of  Lough  Neagh,  of 
siliciticd  wood.  In  some  localities  lignite  is  very  abundant,  and  particularly  in  the  Sandy  bay  of 
I<ough  Neagh,  where,  during  seasons  in  which  fuel  is  scarce,  the  inhabitants  occasionally  sink  pits 
and  raise  it  for  domestic  purposes.  In  the  parish  of  Clonoe,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  the  clay  beds 
rest  on  the  new  red  sandstone,  which  overlies  the  coal  formation  of  Coal  Island ;  and  during  the  last 
ten  years,  several  trials  were  made  by  boring  in  the  clay  district  in  the  expectation  of  finding  the 
coal  beneath  it.  Two  of  these  trials  in  the  townland  of  Annaghmore,  were  continued  to  the  depth 
of  294  feet,  without  reaching  the  red  sandstone ;  and  several  other  trials  were  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  district,  with  tho  same  results.  The  elevation  of  the  surface  at  Annaghmore  is  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  62  feet  above  the  level  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  consequently  it 
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Incomes  evident  that  the  bottom  of  the  tertiary  deposit  must  lie  at  least  164  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  clay  district  of  Lough  Neagh  is  similar  to  the  potter's  clay  district  of 
Bohvey,  in  Devonshire ;  and  pits  have  been  opened  in  many  parts  for  the  purpose  of  raising  pipe 
clay ;  but  hitherto  no  beds  of  a  pure  white  colour  have  been  discovered,  at  least  none  which  pre- 
serve their  white  colour  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  potter's  baking  furnace ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  if  proper  trials  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  that  pure  white  potter '6  clay 
would  be  discovered.  Potter's  clay,  similar  to  that  of  Lough  Neagh,  occurs  in  a  valley  resting  on 
the  carboniferous  limestone  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Cahir,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ;  and 
many  years  since,  considerable  quantities  of  clay  were  raised,  and  exported  from  thence  to  the 
potteries  of  England.  White  clay  also  occurs  in  a  similar  position,  resting  on  limestone  near  St. 
John's  Point,  and  other  localities  on  the  western  bank  of  Lough  Ree,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon." 

Yesuvian,  though  of  not  well  developed  crystal,  has  been  found  at  Kilranelagh,  in  a  rock  com- 
posed of  common  garnet,  quartz,  and  felspar.  Grcnalite  occurs  in  a  micaceous  compound,  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Wicklow.  The  precious  beryl  has  been  found  embedded  in  granite  near  Loughs  Bray 
in  co.  Wicklow.  Cronebanc  has  l>een  found  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin.  Andalusite 
occurs  in  the  micaceous  schist  of  Djouoe  mountain  in  Wicklow.  A  mineral  nearly  allied  to  anda- 
lusite has  been  found  in  great  abundance  at  Killiney  in  co.  Dublin.  A  crystallized  mineral  of 
characters  very  similar  to  those  of  indurated  talc,  accompanies  the  andalusite  of  Djouce  mountain. 
Hollow  spar,  in  very  distinct  specimens,  has  been  found  at  and  near  Baltinglass  in  co.  Wicklow. 
Pitch-stone,  traversing  granite,  occurs  near  Newry  in  co.  Down.  Granular  sulphate  of  barytes, 
accompanied  by  iron  pyrites,  has  lieen  found  on  the  shore  near  Clonakilty  in  co.  Cork.  Wavellitc, 
very  similar  in  its  external  character  and  in  its  analysis  to  the  wavellite  of  Devonshire,  as  described 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  has  been  found  about  10  miles  south-cast  of  the  city  of  Cork.  Jaspers  of 
various  sizes  have  been  discovered  in  yellow  clay,  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  granite  district  in  co.  Kilkenny.  Amethysts  have  been  found  in  the  cliffs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kerry  Head.  Transparent  crystals,  popularly  known  as  Kerry  stones,  and  harder, 
larger,  and  more  brilliant  than  Bristol  stones,  are  comparatively  abundant  in  various  parts  of 
Kerry.  Gold  was  for  several  years  obtained  in  rather  large  quantity  on  the  mountain  of  Croghan- 
Kinshela  in  co.  Wicklow.  Silver  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in  considerable  quantities,  previous 
to  the  Carlist  wars  of  the  17th  century,  in  the  lead  mines  of  Antrim,  Sligo,  and  Tipperary.  Copper 
is  found  at  Ross  Island  in  the  lower  lake  of  Killarney ;  at  Muckross,  on  the  shores  of  that  lake  ;  at 
Cronebane  and  Ballymurtagh  in  co.  Wicklow ;  and  in  some  parts  of  counties  Cork,  Clare,  Meath, 
Watcrford,  and  Dublin.  Lead  occurs  near  Enniscorthy  in  co.  Wexford ;  at  Derrynoose  in  co.  Ar- 
magh ;  near  Glendalough  in  co.  Wicklow  ;  near  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  and  in  parts  of  counties  Sligo, 
Antrim,  Tipperary,  and  Donegal.  Iron  ores  are  plentiful  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  -,  and,  in  the 
17th  century,  they  were  worked  in  a  number  of  districts  till  the  circumjacent  timber  available  for 
smelting  was  exhausted.  The  grey  ore  of  manganese  has  been  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Ilowth, 
in  various  parts  of  co.  Kilkeuny,  in  the  Mayo  mountains  of  Glanmorc,  and  in  several  other  coun- 
ties. Cobalt  accompanies  the  copper  of  Muckross  in  co.  Kerry ;  and  a  variety  of  the  earth  black 
cobalt  ore  of  Werner,  has  been  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Howth.  Tin  stone  occurs  in  Croghan- 
Kinshela  in  co.  Wicklow.  Porcelain  earth,  equal  in  purity  to  the  china  clay  of  Cornwall,  has 
been  found  in  the  south-west  of  co.  Wicklow.  Mineral  springs,  chiefly  chalybeate,  occur  in  almost 
every  county ;  and  those  most  in  repute,  as  the  resorts  of  invalids,  are  the  spa  of  Ballyspellan  near 
Urlingford  in  co.  Kilkenny,  the  spa  of  Lucan  near  Dublin,  the  spa  of  Swanlinbar  in  co.  Cavan,  and 
the  spa  of  Mallow  in  co.  Cork. 

The  mines  and  most  valuable  quarries,  worked  in  September,  1837,  together  with  the  condition 
and  produce  of  each,  may  be  briefly  stated : — The  Derrynoose  lead  mine  in  co.  Armagh  was  about 
to  be  cleared  of  water  by  a  steam-engine ;  the  Ballycorus  smelting  works,  rolling  and  pipe  mill, 
and  shot  tower,  in  co.  Dublin,  employed  20  men,  and  produced  from  800  to  2,400  tons  a-year,  worth 
£27  per  ton  ;  the  Killaloe  slate  quarries  in  co.  Tipperary,  employed  from  .150  to  400  men,  and  pro- 
duced from  7,000,  to  10,000  tons  per  annum,  worth  i'l  10s.  per  ton ;  the  Slieveardagh  collieries  in 
co.  Tipperary,  employed  5  steam-engines,  and  from  200  to  ditO  men,  and  produced  30,000  tons  per 
annum,  worth  10b.  per  ton ;  the  Knockmahon  copper  mines  in  co.  Waterford,  employed  1,000  men, 
and  produced  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons  per  annum,  worth  £0  per  ton ;  the  Glenpatrick  slate  quarry 
in  co.  Watcrford,  employed  120  men,  and  produced  from  2,500  to  3,000  tons  per  annum,  worth  i'l 
1<*.  per  ton;  the  Cainne  lead  mine  in  co.  Wexford  was  about  to  be  cleared  of  water  by  a  steam- 
engine  ;  the  Lugganurc  lead  mine  in  co.  Wicklow,  employed  from  150  to  300  men,  and  produced 
from  1,200  to  3,600  tons  per  annum,  worth  £15  per  ton ;  the  Kilcrohane  copper  mine  near  Cahir- 
civcen  in  co.  Kerry,  employed  20  men ;  the  Uollyford  copper  mine  near  Cappaghwhite  in  co.  Tip- 
perary, employed  20  men ;  the  Ballysinode  copper  mine  near  Cappaghwhite  in  co.  Tippcmry, 
employed  20  men;  and  Annestown  lead  mine  near  Tramore  in  co.  Watcrford,  employed  16  men. 
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All  the  preceding  were  worked  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland;  and  the  following  were 
worked  by  other  parties :— Moneypoint  qaarry,  within  4  miles  of  Kilrush,  on  a  cliff  overhanging 
the  Shannon,  in  co.  Clare,  produces  a  fine,  hard,  close-grained,  gritty  flag,  varying  from  ] to 
4  inches  in  thickness,  and  containing  from  10  to  20  superficial  feet,  and  it  yielded  about 
60,000  yards  per  annum,  worth  £2,250  at  the  quarry;  the  Clounderiough  quarry,  at  Clonn- 
derlough  bay,  Lough  Berg,  co.  Clare,  produces  a  fine  Bourdella  marble,  and  was  open  only 
for  specimens ;  the  lead  mines  near  Ennis,  co.  Clare,  were  of  unascertained  condition ;  the  Rock- 
farm  limestone  quarries,  situated  on  Little  Island,  opposite  to  West  Passage,  and  thence  a  mile 
along  the  verge  of  the  Cork  river  in  co.  Cork,  annually  produced  12,000  tons  of  manufactured,  and 
44,000  tons  of  rough  limestone,  the  former  worth  13s.  per  ton,  and  the  latter  worth  Is.  4d. ;  the 
Irish  dove  marble  and  limestone  quarries  at  Carrigacrump  near  Cloyne,  in  co.  Cork,  produced  2,000 
tons  and  upwards  per  annum,  the  value  of  which  depended  on  the  mode  of  manufacture ;  the 
Allihies  copper  mine,  near  Castletown-Berehaven,  in  co.  Cork,  produced  from  6,000  to  7,000  tons 
per  annum,  worth  £9  per  ton ;  the  Audley  copper  mine,  near  Skibbereen,  in  co.  Cork,  was  of  unas- 
certained condition ;  the  Bromagh  collieries,  near  Kanturk,  co.  Cork,  were  of  unascertained  condi- 
tion ;  the  lead  mines  near  Newtown- Ardes,  in  co.  Down,  were  of  unascertained  condition  ;  the  black 
marble  quarry,  situated  chiefly  bn  the  estate  of  Sir  Valentine  Blake,  on  the  verge  of  Lough  Corrib,  in 
co.  Gal  way,  produced  about  1,000  tons  per  annum,  worth  from  £7  to  £8  per  ton  at  London  and  New 
York  ;  the  quarry  of  very  fine  sienna  and  dove  marble  at  Shannon  Harbour,  in  co.  Gal  way,  was  of 
unascertained  condition ;  the  Yalentia  quarry,  on  the  Island  of  Yalentia,  co.  Kerry,  yields  roofing 
6late  and  flagging — the  latter  stronger,  larger,  and  more  handsome  than  almost  any  other  flagging 
which  even  the  London  market  can  command, — and  annually  produced  to  the  value  of  about  £l  ,800 
in  flags,  and  £650  in  slates ;  the  Costlecomer,  Clough,  and  Newtown  collieries,  in  co.  Kilkenny,  annu- 
ally produced  42,544  tons  of  coal,  and  53,354  tons  of  culm,  the  former  worth  from  15s.  to  20s.  per 
ton,  and  the  latter  from  4s.  to  5s. ;  the  Faroda  colliery,  in  co.  Kilkenny,  produced  2,500  tons  per 
annum,  worth  6s.  8d.  per  ton;  the  Callylihane,  Wolf  hill,  Clogrenno,  and  Carnafea  collieries,  in  co. 
Kilkenny,  produced  16,000  tons  per  annum,  worth  4s.  per  ton ;  the  Rushes,  Bromagh,  Tollerton, 
Ardategle,  and  Courleane  collieries,  in  co.  Kilkenny,  were,  for  the  time,  not  worked ;  the  Clonmac- 
noise  marble  quarry,  in  King's  co.,  produces  a  shell-grey  marble,  variously  tinted,  and  of  a  sound 
and  useful  description,  but  was  of  unascertained  condition  ;  the  Arigna  mines,  extending  over  the 
western  side  of  Lough  Allen,  in  counties  Leitrim  and  Roscommon,  produced  about  2,340  tons  of 
iron ;  a  quarry  near  the  ABkeaton  road,  about  7  miles  from  the  city  of  Limerick,  produces  a  fine 
maroon  coloured  marble,  but  had  not  been  worked  to  any  considerable  extent ;  Lyons,  Ballysimon, 
and  Guillogue  quarries,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  produce  black  marble  in  blocks  of 
any  size,  but  were  of  unascertained  condition ;  the  Bromineer  quarry,  on  the  shores  of  Lough 
Berg,  co.  Tipperary,  produces  a  dove-coloured  shell  marble,  in  great  quantity ;  the  Castlebcgs 
quarry,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Berg,  co.  Tipperary,  produces  a  dull  black  marble,  but  wa6  of 
unascertained  condition ;  the  Slieveardogh  collieries,  near  Killenaule,  in  co.  Tipperary,  annually 
produced  20,000  tons,  worth  10s.  per  ton ;  the  Bromglass  colliery,  near  Bungannon,  in  co.  Tyrone, 
was  of  unascertained  condition ;  the  Coal-Island  colliery,  near  Bungannon,  in  co.  Tyrone,  was  also 
of  unascertained  condition ;  the  Ballymurtagh  copper  mine,  near  Rathdrum,  in  co.  Wicklow, 
annually  produced  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons,  worth  £4  per  ton ;  the  Cronebane  and  Tygroney 
copper  mines  near  Rathdrum  in  co.  Wicklow,  annually  produced  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons,  worth 
£4  per  ton ;  the  Connoree  copper  mine  near  Rathdrum,  in  co.  Wicklow,  annually  produced  from 
1,000  to  1,500  tons,  worth  £5  per  ton ;  the  Ballygahan  copper  mine  near  Rathdrum,  in  co.  Wicklow, 
annually  produced  from  200  to  300  tons,  worth  £4  per  ton ;  the  Glenmalure  lead  mine  near  Rath- 
drum, in  co.  Wicklow,  annually  produced  from  180  to  200  tons,  worth  £15  per  ton. 

BOTANY. 

"  Ireland,"  as  has  justly  been  observed  by  a  distinguished  botanist,  "  is  remarkable  among  the 
British  Isles  for  producing,  exclusively,  certain  plants  which  are  otherwise  peculiar  to  the  most 
southern  continent  of  Europe."  The  strawberry  tree — arbutus  unedo — so  fine  an  ornament  to 
British  shrubberies,  but  often  baffling  horticultural  care  in  particular  situations  in  Scotland, 
grows  bo  profusely  among  the  woods  and  glens  of  Killarney  and  Bantry  as  to  give  a  tint  to  the 
general  landscape,  and  so  luxuriantly  that  a  trunk  of  it  has  measured  feet  in  circumference. 
The  Irish  Menziesio — Menziesia  polyfolia — is  another  ornamental  plant,  elsewhere  cultivated  as  an 
exotic,  but  indigenous  in  Ireland.  The  marsh  ledum  and  the  naked  stalked  yellow  poppy — ledum 
palustre  and  papaver  nudicaule — which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  very  alpine,  or  very 
arctic,  were  found  by  Professor  Gieseke  upon  the  rocks  of  Achill  Head.  Among  other  Irish 
plants,  which  are  elsewhere  wild  only  in  the  warm  countries  of  southern  Europe,  are  the  large- 
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flowered  butterwort, — pinguicala  grandiflora ;  8t.  Patrick's  cabbage  or  London  pride,— eaxifraga 
umbrosa ;  the  kidney-shaped  saxifrage, — saxifraga  geura ;  and  the  fringed  sandwort,— arenaria 
ciliata.  "  The  Irish  gur  and  the  Irish  furze,  both  well  known  in  our  gardens,  may  be  considered 
rather  as  varieties  of  the  common  gur  and  common  furze  than  a  distinct  species."  To  attempt  to 
write  here  a  Flora  Hibernica  would  be  absurd ;  to  copy  even  the  best  existing  Flora  would  be 
both  piratical  and  useless ;  and  to  attempt  to  make  a  selection  of  such  native  plants  as  we  might 
think  most  interesting,  would  probably  be  to  raise  a  wanton  war  against  the  tastes  of  most  classes 
of  readers.  We  shall  simply  give  first  a  list  of  plants  new  to  the  Irish  Flora,  and  recently  discovered 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  next  a  list  of  the  plants  which  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
esteemed  most  remarkable  in  the  vicinity  of  Londonderry,  and  next  a  pleasant  extract  from  a 
popular  botanical  paper  of  Sir  W.  Jackson  Hooker. 

Calamagrostis  lapponica,  of  the  order  Gratninea?,  was  found  in  July  1836,  in  a  small  island  in 
Lough  Neagh,  and  in  July  1837,  along  the  shores  of  that  great  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Antrim. 
Bromus  giganteus,  of  the  order  Gramineae,  was  found  in  September  1830,  in  the  limestone  rocks 
near  Garron  Mead.    Carex  buxbaumii,  Buxbaum's  carex,  of  the  order  Cyperacea?,  was  found,  in 

1835,  on  an  islet  in  Lough  Neagh.  Silene  noctiflora,  the  night  flowering  catchfly,  of  the  order 
Caryophylleas,  was  found  in  September  1837,  on  the  railway  cut  in  the  parish  of  Drumbeg,  and 
again  in  an  old  sand-quarry  at  the  cross-roads,  about  half-a-mile  from  Lisburn  on  the  way  to 
Lurgan.  Elatine  hydropiper,  the  small  octandrous  waterwort,  of  the  order  Elatineso,  was  found, 
in  1836,  in  the  Newry  canal,  and  in  September  1837,  in  the  Lagan  canal,  a  little  above  the  first 
bridge  from  Lough  Neagh.  Geranium  pratense,  the  blue  meadow  craneshill,  of  the  order  Geran- 
iacese,  was  found  in  June  1836,  on  the  limestone  rocks  of  Whitepark,  in  the  parish  of  Ballintoy. 
Hieracium  cerinthoides,  the  honey  wort-leaved  hawkweed,  of  the  order  Composita;,  was  found  in 
July  1836,  on  the  rocks  of  Garron  Head  and  Glenariff.  Salix  Andersoniana,  or  green  mountain 
sallow,  of  the  order  Amentacete,  was  found  in  June  1837,  in  marshy  ground  and  by  the  road- 
side, in  the  parishes  of  Kilwaughter  and  Raloo.  Of  the  order  Musci,  encalypta  aliata, 
fringed  extinguisher  moss,  was  found,  in  1836-7,  on  moist  and  lofty  basaltic  rocks  throughout  co. 
Antrim  ;  and  orthothricum  rupincola,  rock  bristle  moss,  in  June,  1836  on  rocks  near  Donvgregor 
Head,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballycastle.  Of  the  order  Lichenes,  lecidea  lurida,  occurs  in  the  shady 
crevices  of  maritime  rocks  along  the  coast  of  Island-Magee ;  lecidea  pineti,  in  February  1837,  on 
the  scales  of  Scotch  fir  bark,  round  the  Dhu  Hole  in  Kilwaughter  demesne ;  stiota  crocata,  in  June 

1 836,  at  Fair  Head,  and  near  the  head  of  Glenariflf ;  collexna  plicatile,  plaited  collema,  in  September 

1837,  on  a  wet  clay  bank  in  Collon  glen ;  collema  dermatinum,  skinny  collema,  in  1836,  on  calca- 
reous rocks  near  Cushendall  and  Glen  arm  ;  collema  schraderi,  the  schraderian  collema,  in  July 
1636,  on  the  ground  among  mosses  near  Cushendall;  and  peltidea  scutata,  the  target-fruited 
peltidea,  in  November  1836,  on  rocks  among  mosses  on  Sillagh  Braes  near  Larne.  Of  the  order 
Algte  and  division  Articulates,  asperococcus  vermicularis,  the  worm-like  aspcrococcus,  was  found  in 
Hay  1837,  growing  parasitically  on  other  alga?  near  Cushendall ;  laminaria  fascia,  in  May  1836, 
on  the  coast  near  Dunluce  castle,  and,  in  1837,  abundantly  near  Larne ;  solenia  percursa,  in  1836, 
on  the  shores  of  Lough  Larne;  codium  adhserens,  in  August  1837,  creeping  over  the  limestone 
rocks  in  Church  bay  in  the  island  of  Rathlm ;  vaucheria  sessilis,  the  sessile-fruited  vaucheria,  in 
February,  1837,  in  ditches  near  Brown's  bay  in  Island-Magee;  vaucheria  geminata,  the  twin- 
fruited  vaucheria,  in  February  1837,  in  ditches  near  the  Curran  of  Larne.  Of  the  order  Algte 
and  division  Confervoidcse,  conferva  centralis,  was  found  in  1836-7,  abounding  along  the  whole 
coast  of  Antrim,  especially  near  Carnlough ;  conferva  uncialis,  in  June  1836,  on  the  limestone 
rocks  near  Doneygregor  Head;  polysiphonia  fasciculata,  in  August  1836,  on  the  limestone  rocks 
in  the  island  of  Rathlin ;  polysiphonia  atropurpurea,  in  the  winter  of  1837,  at  Brown's  bay  near 
Laxn<> ;  polysiphonia  affinis,  in  1836,  near  Carnlough  ;  callithamnion  arachnoideum,  among  rejec- 
tamenta near  the  foot  of  the  Bann ;  mougeotia  ctcrulescens,  in  July  1836,  in  a  boggy  pool,  adhering 
to  withered  stocks  of  grasses,  and  on  the  moor  between  Trostan  mountain  and  Tievebuliiagh ; 
tyndaridca  bicolor,  near  the  small  cascades  of  most  of  the  mountain  torrents  of  Antrim ;  scytonema 
ocellatum,  in  June  1836,  on  a  boggy  bank  near  Tor  Head;  lyngbia  ferruginea,  in  July  1837,  in 
muddy  pools  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Larne ;  lyngbya  speciosa,  in  May  1836,  attached  to  small 
rocks  in  Carnlough  l*ay  ;  rivularia  granulifera,  in  July  1836,  on  most  rocks  and  near  cascades  of 
the  mountain  torrents  about  Cushendall;  rivularia  calcaria,  in  July  1836,  on  the  stony  bottoms 
of  the  mountain  rivulets,  and  particularly  of  the  Glenmakeeran  rivulet  near  Ballycastle  ;  palmclla 
rupestris,  in  July  1836,  on  the  conglomerate  or  red  sandstone  rocks  near  Red  Castle;  nostoc 
sphajricum.  in  September  1836,  on  moist  rocks,  with  water  trickling  over  them,  in  GlenarifT;  and 
nortoc  ctrruleum,  in  April  1836,  in  a  marshy  place,  adhering  to  hypnum  scorpioides,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bush  river.  Of  the  order  Alga?  and  division  Diatoniacesc,  fragilarea  aurca  was 
found  in  April  1836,  growing  panuutically  on  other  algae  near  Fort  Ballintrae;  diatoraa  unipunc- 
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tatum,  in  August  1837,  at  the  Curran  of  Larne,  growing  parasitically  on  cctocarpus  littoralis; 
diatoma  tenue,  in  Scptemlwr  1H36,  adhering  to  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  rivulet  which  flows 
into  Carnlough  bay;  gomphonema  geminatum,  in  June  1836,  in  the  bottoms  of  most  of  the 
shallow  rapid  running  rivulets,  covering  the  stones  with  a  soft  cottony  mass  of  filaments,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ballycastle ;  gomphonema  ampulaceum,  in  July  1836,  in  a  very  shallow  6ub-alpine 
streamlet,  near  the  head  of  Glenariff;  schixonema  obstusum,  in  June  1836,  on  corallines  near 
Ballycastle;  schizonema  quadripunctatum,  in  May  1837,  growing  on  zostera  marina  near  the 
Curran  of  Larue ;  schizonema  DUwynii,  in  August  1836,  on  the  limestone  rocks  of  Ratblin ;  and 
schizonema  comoides,  on  all  the  limestone  rocks  along  the  coast  of  Antrim,  especially  where  they 
have  a  slight  coating  of  mud.  Of  genera  not  known  to  grow  on  the  Irish  shores  or  lakes  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  Flora  Hibernica,  desmidium  Swartzii  was  found  in  January  1837,  in  a 
shallow  ditch  between  Coleraine  and  Dunluce  Castle ;  achnanthis  brevipes.  in  December  1836, 
growing  on  entermorpha  perscursa  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Larne;  symbella  minor,  in  1837, 
on  the  bottoms  of  gently  running  rivulets  near  Larne;  and  symbella  cymbifonnis,  in  December 
1836,  on  moist  rocks  over  which  water  was  trickling  in  Island-Magce. 

The  plants  which  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  thought  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
large  parish  of  Templemore — the  parish  which  contains  the  city  of  Londonderry,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  large  part  of  counties  Londonderry  and  Donegal — were,  alisma 
ranunculoides,  lesser  water  plantain,  in  boggy  ground  beside  the  Foyle ;  sparganium  simplex  and 
sparganium  natans,  unbranched  and  floating  bur-reed,  in  Ballyernet  lake ;  blysmus  rufus,  narrow- 
leaved  blysmus,  at  the  side  of  the  Foyle  near  Brook  Hall ;  rhynchospora  alba,  white  beak  rush,  in 
a  bog  at  Culmore  Point ;  iris  foetidissima,  stinking  iris,  on  banks  at  Culmore  Point ;  ciraea 
lutetiana,  common  enchanter's  nightshade,  in  bushy  places  beside  the  Foyle ;  utricularia  vulgaris 
and  utricularia  minor,  the  greater  and  the  lesser  bladderwort,  in  holes  in  the  race-course  bog ; 
pinguicula  vulgaris,  common  butterwort,  on  moist  banks  on  the  side  ol  the  Foyle ;  erythnea  cen- 
taurium,  common  centaury,  at  the  6ide  of  the  Foyle ;  samolus  valeraudi,  water  pimpernel,  at  the 
side  of  the  Foyle ;  drosera  rotundifolia,  drosera  longifolia,  and  drosera  Anglica,  round-leaved,  long- 
leavcd,  and  great  sundew,  in  the  bay  at  Culmore ;  solanum  dulcamara,  woody  nightshade,  on  the 
walls  of  Londonderry ;  cenanthe  crocata,  hemlock  water  dropwort,  abundant  at  the  side  of  the 
Foyle  from  Culmore  to  Pennyburn ;  sium  latifolium,  broad-leaved  water  parsnip,  in  a  marsh  near 
Culmore  Point ;  rosa  tomentosa,  downy-leaved  rose,  in  many  places ;  rubus  caesius,  dewberry,  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Foyle  above  Londonderry  ;  rubus  Kochleri,  Kochleri's  bramble,  on  the  banks  of  the  Foyle 
Above  Londonderry ;  rubus  rhamnifolius,  buckthorn-leaved  bramble ;  nuphar  lutea,  and  nympha?a 
alba,  yellow  water  Uly,  and  great  white  water  lily,  in  Ballyernet  lake ;  galeopsis  versicolor,  large 
flowered  hemp  nettle,  in  Killea ;  cnicus  pratensis,  meadow  plume  thistle,  in  meadows  in  Killea  ;  and 
ceratophyllum  demersum,  common  horn  wort,  in  a  marsh  by  the  side  of  the  Foyle  above  Londonderry. 
The  more  common  plants,  on  the  muddy  shore  from  Culmore  Point  to  Londonderry,  are  eleocharis 
palustris,  creeping  spikerush  ;  juncus  compressus,  round-fruited  rush  ;  glauxmaritima,  sea  milkwort ; 
statice  armoria,  sea  gilliflower ;  cochlearia  officinalis,  common  scurvy  grass ;  cochlea  n  a  Anglica, 
English  scurvy-grass ;  and  zostera  marina,  common  grass  rack.  "  Near  the  bridge  of  Dcrry,  where 
the  last  plant  becomes  scarce,  large  patches  of  aarpus  maritimus  or  salt  marsh  clubrush  occur,  which, 
with  the  others,  spreads  to  the  extremity  of  the  county.  Along  the  dry  banks  in  Termonbacca,  the 
lithospermum  officinale,  or  common  gromwelL  which  is  not  general  in  this  county,  is  very  abun- 
dant, together  with  a  flesh-coloured  variety  of  the  convolvulus  sepium  or  common  bindweed, — u 
variety  of  that  genus  which  does  not  seem  to  have  Ijeen  hitherto  noticed  in  Britain,  and  only  in 
one  place  in  Ireland,  viz.,  the  island  of  Boffin  or  Inishboffin  in  the  county  of  Galway."  "The  old 
walls  of  Derry  are  in  many  places  literally  covered  with  the  common  parietaria  officinalis,  or 
pellitory  of  the  wall :  the  accr  pseudo-platanus,  or  common  plane  tree,  also  grows  naturally  on 
them."  "  The  grasses  and  other  plants  of  which  the  natural  meadows  are  chiefly  composed,  are, 
the  agrostis  alba,  or  florin  or  marsh  bent  grass ;  cynosurus  cristatus,  or  crested  dog's  tail  grass ; 
holcus  mollis,  or  soft  grass ;  aira  coespitosa,  or  turfy  hair  grass ;  and,  in  wet  ground,  the  juncus 
efFusus,  or  soft  rush ;  juncus  conglomeratus,  or  common  rush ;  and  juncus  acutiflorus,  or  sharp- 
flowered  jointed  rush.  The  average  produce  of  these  meadows  is  generally  rated  at  2j  tons  the 
Cunningham  acre.  The  alopecurus  pratensis,  or  meadow  fox  tail  grass,  and  the  bromus  mollis,  or 
soft  brome  grass,  are  also  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derry.  The  mountain  pasture  is 
generally  poor.  The  most  abundant  plant  on  the  top  of  Sheriffs  mountain,  (552  feet  in  height,)  is 
the  calluna  vulgaris,  or  ling  or  common  heath.  The  pasture  grasses ; — the  festuca  ovina,  or  sheep's 
fescue  grass ;  agrosstis  vulgaris,  or  fine  bent  grass ;  anthoxanthum  oderatum,  or  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass ;  and  the  nardus  stricta,  or  mat  grass  The  following  plants  likewise  are  abundant : — 
eleocharis  cuespitosa,  or  scaly  stalked  spike  rush  ;  and  the  juncus  squarrosus,  or  heath  rush.  The 
productions  of  Crecvagh  Hill  and  of  all  the  mossy  ground  in  that  neighbourhood,  are  similar,  with 
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the  addition  of  the  mclica  coerulica,  or  purple  melic  grass  on  the  low  ground.  In  most  of  the  corn 
holds  the  sinapis  arvensis,  or  wild  mustard,  or  charlock — generally  known  by  the  name  of  prasbach 
— is  very  common,  and  is,  in  many  instances,  accompanied  by  that  still  more  troublesome  weed, 
the  chrysanthemum  segetum,  or  corn  marigold,  known  here  by  the  name  of  guil  or  guilgowans. 
The  spcrgula  arvensis,  or  corn  spurrey,  known  here  by  the  name  of  yare,  is  also  very  abundant : 
of  boggy  ground  lately  reclaimed,  it  often  takes  almost  exclusive  possession.  In  some  places,  the 
tall  oat-like  grass,  hero  known  by  the  name  of  pearl,  the  avena  elatior,  is  but  too  frequent  in  the 
corn  fields.— as  are  also  the  rumex  obtusifolius,  or  broad-leaved  dock,  and  the  cnicus  arvensis  or 
creeping  plume-thistle." 

"  In  the  extreme  south  of  England  and  of  Ireland,"  sayB  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  botany  of  the  United  Kingdom,*  "  we  find  many  plants  incapable  of  Iwaring  the  cold 
of  more  northern  latitudes.  Hence  the  strawberry  tree  adorns  the  woods  of  Killarney  and  Bantry 
with  its  rich  evergreen  foliage  and  its  copious  redberries,  and  comes  to  such  perfection  that  a 
trunk  has  been  measured  of  9|  feet  in  girth.  It  is  only  in  our  most  southern  latitudes  that 
we  find  the  large  flowered  butterwort,  penguicula  grandiflora ;  the  beautiful  ciliated  heath,  erica 
ciliarcs ;  the  Cornish  heath,  erica  vagans  j  the  acrid  lobelia,  lobelia  urens ;  two  species  of  rampion, 
the  roundheaded,  phyteuma  orbicularis,  and  the  spiked,  phyteuma  spicata ;  the  graceful  little 
sibthorpia,  sibthorpia  Enropma ;  the  marsh  isnardia,  isnardia  palustris ;  the  Cornish  bladdersccd, 
physaspermum  Cornubiense ;  the  least  gentianella,  exacum  filiforme ;  whorled  knotgrass,  illecebmm 
verticellatum ;  and  the  purple  spurge,  euphorbia  peplis.  The  following  are  among  the  most  strik- 
ing and  ornamental  of  our  native  plants,  which  scarcely  reach  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  and  fail 
below  the  south  of  Scotland : — the  water  soldier,  with  its  curious  spear-shaped  leaves,  stratiotes 
aloides ;  the  water  violet,  hottonia  palustris ;  the  small  maiden  hair  grass,  briza  minor ;  the  sweet 
violet,  "  that  loveliest  herald  of  the  spring,"  viola  odorata ;  several  kinds  of  mullein  verbascuro ;  the 
primrose  peerless ;  narcissus,  poeticus  and  biflorus ;  the  common  snakes-head,  fritiUaria  meleagris ; 
the  agrostis  setacea  ;  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  ornithogalum  pyrenaicum ;  the  two  species  of  squill, 
scilla,  autumnalis  and  bidolea ;  the  mountain  spider  wort,  anthericum  serotinum ;  the  Solomons  seal, 
oonvallaria  polygonatum ;  and  sweet  sedge,  acorus  calamus ;  the  yellow  wort,  chlora  perfoliata ; 
the  mezereon,  daphne  mezereum ;  the  flowering  rush,  butomus  umbellatus ;  the  yellow  marsh  saxi- 
frage, saxifraga  hirculus,  though  this  is  on  the  continent  a  very  arctic  plant ;  the  clove  pink, 
dianthus  caryophylius,  and  dianthus  prolifer ;  several  catchflys,  silene ;  enphorbias ;  cistuscs ; 
anemones;  the  traveller's  joy,  clematis  vitalba  ;  the  ground  pine,  ajuga  chanucpetys;  the  wood 
sedge,  tancreum  scorodonia ;  the  crested  and  field  cow-wheat,  melampyrum  cristatum  end  ar- 
vense  j  some  orohanches,  the  vella  annua,  draba  azoides,  and  iberis  amara ;  some  fumitories, 
famarca,  solida,  aurea.  and  par  vi  flora ;  the  yellow  and  crimson  vetchlings,  lathyrus  aphaca  and 
ncssoUa ;  the  vicia  hybrida,  laevigata,  and  Bithynica ;  hippocropis  comosa ;  orchis  morio,  pyrami- 
dal:*, ustutata,  fusca,  militaris,  tephrosanthos,  and  hircina ;  aceras  anthropophora ;  herminium 
monorchis;  all  the  species  of  ophryB;  cpipactis  rubra,  malaxis  loeseUi;  the  beautiful  and  rare 
lady's  slipper,  cvpripedium  caloeolus;  the  berth  wort,  aristolochia  clcmatitis;  the  Roman  nettle, 
urtica  pilulifera;  the  xanthium  strumarium,  and  amaranthus  blitum  ;  and  mistletoe,  viscum 
album ;  the  sea  buckthorn,  hippoplue  rhamnoides ;  and  white  poplar,  populus  canescens.  The 
country  of  which  these  plants  are  the  produce,  including,  however,  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  is 
distinguished  by  Mr.  Watson  as  the  woody  ret/ion ;  which,  he  elegantly  remarks,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  is  an  undulated  plain  of  meadows,  pastures,  and  cultivated  fields,  separated  from  each 
other  by  hawthorn  hedges  or  stone  walls,  and  thickly  interspersed  with  parks,  woods,  gardens, 
towns,  and  high  roads,  altogether  betokening  a  climate  where  man  may  attain  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  and  live  for  ease  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  for  laborious  occupations.  It  is  the  region 
where  flourish  the  trees  and  bloom  the  flowers  rendered  classic  by  our  poets,  and  not  the  less 
loved  by  many  of  us,  that  their  commonness  has  made  them  familar  by  vernacular  names,  without 
the  aid  of  botanical  systems  or  a  dead  language.  It  is,  par  excellence,  the  land  of  the  daisy  and 
cowslip,  the  oak  and  hawthorn,  the  hazel,  copse,  and  the  woodbine ;  the  region  of  fruits  and  of 
flowers,  where  the  trees  of  the  forest  unite  a  graceful  beauty  with  strength  and  majesty,  and 
where  the  fresh  green  sward  of  the  pasture,  commingling  with  the  yellow  waves  of  the  corn-field, 

■  Black  swampy  moors,  such  as  deface  so  large  a  portion  of  the  next,  or  barren,  region,  are  in  this  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  and  small  extent.  The  downs  and  chases  in  spring  are  covered  with 
the  countless  blossoms  of  the  golden  gorse,  or  the  more  gaudy  broom,  and  empurpled  with  the 

*  In  the  tecHon  "  Botany"  in  MncCulloch'a  Statistical  Account  of  the  UiilUb  Empire. 
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different  kinds  of  heath  during  summer  and  autumn.  Little,  indeed,  as  we  ma)'  regard  these 
shrubs,  in  Sweden  and  North  Russia  the  gorso  is  prized  as  we  prize  the  myrtles  of  the  South ; 
and  our  common  heaths  are  unknown  over  a  wide  extent  of  Europe  ;  nor  does  the  whole  of 
America  produce  a  single  specimen  either  of  these  or  any  other  species  of  heath.  The  oak,  ash, 
yew,  hornbeam,  alders,  elms,  poplars,  and  willows,  are  the  principal  native  trees  of  this  region  ; 
the  four  first  gradually  yielding  to  the  pine,  white  birch,  and  rowan,  as  we  approach  the  higher 
portions  forming  the  upland  zone.  The  beech.  Spanish  chestnut,  and  sycamore,  have  been 
introduced,  and  the  two  first  now  spring  up  self-sown  and  readily.  A  climate  in  which  the 
heat  of  summer  is  rarely  excessive,  and  where  rain  and  clouds  are  so  frequent,  is  unadapted  to  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  fruits ;  and  we  accordingly  find  our  native  productions  poor  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  wild  cherry,  crab,  bullace,  and  native  pear,  are  the  arborescent  fruit  trees.  The  rasp- 
berry, strawberry,  blackberry,  sloe,  hazel  nut,  hip  and  haw,  form  a  very  indifferent  catalogue  for 
our  shrubbery  and  herbaceous  fruit  plants.  The  craneberry,  billbcrry,  and  crowberry,  with  the 
fruit  of  the  rowan  and  juniper,  common  to  this  and  to  the  barren  region,  are  greatly  surpassed  by 
one  fruit  almost  peculiar  to  the  latter,  viz.,  the  cloudberry.  The  changes  produced  by  cultivation, 
on  some  of  the  first  mentioned  fruits,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail.  Lastly,  the  different  kinds  of 
gooseberries  and  currants  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  are  probably  derived  from  species  indigenous 
to  Britain,  and  are  very  apt  to  spring  up  in  our  woods  and  hedges  from  translated  seeds." 


u  The  worst  circumstance  of  the  climate  of  Ireland,"  remarks  Arthur  Young,  "is  the  constant 
moisture  without  rain.  Wet  a  piece  of  leather,  and  lay  it  in  a  room  where  there  is  neither  sun 
nor  fire,  and  it  will  not,  in  summer  even,  be  dry  in  a  month.  I  have  known  gentlemen  in  Ireland 
deny  their  climate  being  moister  than  England ;  but  if  they  have  eyes,  let  them  open  them,  and 
see  the  verdure  that  clothes  their  rocks,  and  compare  it  with  ours  in  England,  where  rocky  soils 
are  of  russet  brown,  however  sweet  the  food  for  sheep.  Does  not  their  island  lie  more  exposed  to 
the  great  Atlantic  ?  and  does  not  the  west  wind  blow  three-fourths  of  the  year  ?  If  there  were 
another  island  still  more  to  the  westward,  would  not  the  climate  of  Ireland  be  improved  ?"  This 
opinion,  so  confidently  expressed,  was  obviously  formed  upon  exceedingly  defective  grounds ;  it 
exhibits  just  enough  of  truth  to  impose  upon  limited  and  hasty  observers ;  and,  while  unhappily 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  belief  or  rather  prejudice  which  prevails  among  Englishmen  respecting  the 
climate  of  Ireland,  it  unfortunately  cannot,  as  yet,  nor  perhaps  for  years  to  come,  receive  a  per- 
fectly detailed  and  final  confutation.  The  observations  necessary  to  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
climate  are  totally  awanting  in  some  of  the  districts  where  they  are  most  needed,  and  singularly 
defective  in  the  aggregate  of  places  where  they  have  actually  been  made ;  yet,  if  candidly  esti- 
mated according  to  their  real  value,  and  treated  with  comprehensive  reference  to  all  the  peculiar 
physical  circumstances  of  Ireland,  they  will  scarcely  fail  to  prove  that  Ireland  as  a  whole  is  not 
inferior  in  climate  to  Great  Britain  as  a  whole, — that  its  rainiest  and  most  drizzling  and  most 
tempestuous  districts  have  their  counterparts  in  large  territories  of  Scotland,  and  even  in  some 
parts  of  South  Britain. — and  that  its  best  and  by  far  its  most  extensive  districts  exhibit  at  least 
a  balance  of  amenities  with  those  of  England,  possessing  some  which  England  wants,  as  truly  as 
wanting  some  which  England  possesses.  To  compare  western  Ireland  with  eastern  England,  as 
Arthur  Young  appears  to  have  unconsciously  done,  brings  out  scarcely  a  different  result  from 
comparing  Ireland  with  itself ;  for  the  variations  of  moisture,  temperature,  and  other  elements  of 
climate  between  west  and  east,  or  between  congeries  of  upland  and  expansion  of  plain,  or  between 
the  exposed  coast  and  the  sheltered  interior,  or  lietween  the  screened  valley  and  the  open  morass, 
or  between  a  "golden  vale"  and  a  chaos  of  bogs,  or  between  any  one  of  five  scores  of  districts  and 
any  one  of  another  five  scores,  are  aggregately  as  wide  and  as  full  of  character  as  any  one  of  the 
majority  of  contrasts  which  persons  with  Mr.  Young's  prejudices  .have  fancied  or  observed  be- 
tween the  supposed  average  of  the  climate  of  Ireland  and  that  of  the  sunny  eastern  low  countries 
of  England.  Whenever  a  just  comparison  between  Ireland  as  a  whole  and  England  as  a  whole  can  be 
formed,  it  will  probably  exhibit  Ireland  as  more  equable  in  temperature  than  England,  freer  from 
smart  winters  and  prolonged  fronts,  less  subject  to  violent  thunderstorms,  less  swept  and  withered 
with  keen  easterly  winds,  freer  from  both  exsiccating  droughts  and  deluging  falls  of  rain,  and 
richer  in  whatever  amenities  arc  productive  of  great  luxuriance ;  but  more  subject  to  fogs  and 
drizzling  ruin-,  more  overhung  by  cheerless  and  dew-compelling  clouds,  more  tried  with  fitful, 
sudden,  and  frequent  changes  of  weather,  and  oftener  scourged  with  squally  and  tempestuous  winds. 
Yet,  what  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  remark  with  reference  to  Londonderry,  is  strongly 
applicable  to  the  whole  country:  "To  estimate  with  accuracy  the  presumed  variations  of  this 
climate,  long  continued  and  carefully  conducted  observations  would  be  necessary.    In  defect  of 
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such,  it  may  In*  mentioned  that  the  fanners  lwlieve  and  assert,  that  a  marked  amelioration  has 
taken  place. — the  times  of  seeding  and  harvest  being  hoth  considerably  advanced.  In  support  of 
this  opinion  may  be  adduced  the  extending  and  successful  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  the  increased 
number  of  quails,  a  bird  now  comparatively  abundant.  However,  though  the  circumstance  of  a 
recent  improvement  in  this  respect  may  be  probable,  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  it,  on  the 
present  evidence,  permanent." 

The  aggregate  fall  of  rain  among  the  western  mountains,  and  on  the  low  grounds  l*tween  them 
and  the  sea,  is  believed  to  be  very  great  compared  to  that  of  central  and  eastern  England,  but 
has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained,  to  warrant  any  definite  statement  as  to  its  amount.  The 
lall  at  Dublin  is  said  to  vary  from  about  20  to  31  inches;  at  Belfast,  from  20  to  36  inches;  at 
Cork,  from  30  to  5-H  inches;  and  at  Londonderry,  from  26  to  35  inches.  But  as  this  current 
statement — hitherto  regarded  as  the  most  correct  one — makes  the  mean  annual  fall  at  the  last  of 
these  places  to  be  31  inches, — a  result  recently  ascertained  to  be  3^  inches  below  the  fact, — we  ol>- 
viously  must  regard  all  past  observations  as  in  the  aggregate  exceedingly  uncertain,  or  as  at  best 
establishing  the  mere  general  circumstance  of  very  wide  variations  in  humidity  between  different 
places,  and  even  at  the  same  place  in  different  years. 

The  mean  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the  under-mentioned  localities,  exhibits  Dublin  as  the 
dryest,  and  Cork  as  the  wettest,  locality  in  which  the  observations  were  made : 

OWrvrr.  QuantilT.  Avcragr  "f  r«ar». 
Drai.i*.  .  .  .  Apjobn  30.87  6 
Bkliakt,  .  .  Portlock  34.98  6 
Castlecomkr,  .  .  Aber  37. 80  18 
Cork,  .  .  .  Smith  40.20  6 
Dkrry,           .          .          .         Sampson                  31.12  7 

T>r.  Kane  is  of  opinion,  that  we  may  safely  estimate  the  average  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  over 
the  entire  surface  of  Ireland  at  30  inches ;  and  the  entire  mass  precipitated  every  year  at 
100,712,031,640  cubic  yards.  At  Dublin,  the  months  in  the  order  or  degrees  of  dryness,  are  June, 
February,  April,  March,  May,  October,  January,  September,  August,  November,  July,  December ; 
and  at  Belfast,  they  are  June,  March,  April,  February,  May,  November,  October,  August,  Decem- 
l»cr.  January,  September,  July. 

The  mean  temperature  in  the  city  of  Londonderry  is  40°  of  Fahrenheit,  in  the  centre  of  Ireland 
and  in  the  south  nearly  52°.  Dr.  Rutty  states  the  mean  temperature  in  Dublin,  during  the 
five  years  ending  in  18O0,  at  50°  15';  and  Mr.  Hamilton  states  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
north  coast  at  4h°,  of  the  middle  part  of  the  east  coast  at  49°  4',  of  the  middle  part  of  the  west 
coast  at  48°  0\  and  of  the  south  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork  at  51°  2'.  The  highest  observed 
heat  at  Londonderry  is  b\°,  at  Belfast  78°  80',  at  Kilkenny  79°,  at  Limerick  75°,  and  at  Dublin 
61°  50'  ;  and  the  lowest  observed  heat  at  Londonderry  is  21°,  at  Belfast  25°,  at  Kilkenny  29°,  at 
Limerick  28°.  and  at  Dublin  14°  50'.  The  heat  of  the  seasons  in  London  as  compared  with  their 
heat  in  Dublin,  is  estimated  as  follows  by  Dr.  Robinson  :— 

London,  pi-stix 

Winter,  1.00  1  45 

Spring  300  CM 

Summrr,  6.00  4.68 

 8X0  3S0 


12.00  12  07 

Yet  other  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Cork, 
are  nearly  as  superior  in  equality  of  temperature  to  Dublin,  as  Dublin  is  superior  to  London. 
M  This  county,"  says  Mr.  Townsend  respecting  Cork,  "  is  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  its  tem- 
perature, never  experiencing  those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  the  same  degree  of  latitude 
it  subject,  not  only  on  the  Continent,  but  even  in  England.  The  difference  is  occasioned  by  our 
nearer  approximation  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  loads  this  part  of  the  island  with  vapours ; 
seldom,  indeed,  to  be  complained  of  in  winter,  but  too  often  interrupting  the  maturer  rays  of  the 
summer  sun."  So  strongly  has  the  prevailing  equality  of  temperature  drawn  medical  attention, 
that  one  place  in  particular— the  Cove  of  Cork— has  of  late  years  become  extensively  known  to 
fame  as  a  valuable  winter  retreat  for  persons  menaced  with  pulmonary  complaints. 

During  a  period  of  40  years,  around  Dublin,  the  cast-north-east  and  south-east  winds  were  to 
the  west,  south-west,  and  north-west,  a?  3  to  4  in  spring,  as  2.7  to  5.2  in  summer,  as  1.8  to  4.P  in 
autumn,  and  2.3  to  4  in  winter.  "It  appears  from  a  regular  diary  of  the  weather  kept  for  several 
years  in  Cork,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "that  the  winds  in  that  city  blow  from  the  south  to  the  north- 
west, three-fourths  of  the  year  at  least."  During  7  years  ending  in  1801,  the  winds  at  London- 
derry bit  w  from  the  north  225  days,  from  the  north-east  225.  from  the  east  2W,  from  the  south-east 
376.  from  the  south  2!>7,  from  the  routh-west  476,  from  the  west  766,  and  from  the  north-west 
W9;  but  during  9  years  at  the  same  place— according  to  the  memoir  of  the  Ordnance  Survey — 
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the  ratio  of  the  winds  was,  north  295,  6outh  398,  east  2KJ,  west  1,005,  north-west  737,  north-east 
265,  south-west  599,  and  south-east  454.  In  a  general  view  for  the  whole  kingdom,  south-west 
winds  prevail  in  winter;  west  winds  in  summer  aud  autumn;  and  cast,  north-east,  south-cast, 
and  north  winds  in  spring.  The  range  of  the  barometer  at  Cork  is  1.9,  at  Limerick  and  London- 
derry 8,  at  Dublin  2.3,  and  at  Belfast  2.5.  On  an  average  of  12  years,  the  medium  number  of  fine 
days  in  a  year  is  126. 

"  With  respect,"  says  MacCulloch,  "  to  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  Ireland  upon  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  little  need  be  said,  inasmuch  as  the  existing  state  of  both  is  manifestly 
owing  more  to  circumstances  foreign  to  the  climate  itself.  All  the  productions  of  the  soil  usually 
cultivated  in  England  may  be  raised  in  Ireland,  although  the  irregularity  of  the  seasons  in  the 
latter  renders  the  produce  more  uncertain ;  while  the  greater  humidity  of  the  air  is,  as  already 
stated,  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  corn,  particularly  of  wheat.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  corn  of 
Ireland  could  not  be  preserved,  unless  it  were  kiln  dried.  The  remarkable  deficiency  of  forest 
trees  is,  however,  owing  infinitely  more  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  political  state  of  the 
country,  than  to  differences  of  climate ;  several  forests  which  existed  when  Buate  wroto  his  ac- 
count of  Ireland  have  since  disappeared ;  not  in  consequence  of  any  deterioration  of  the  climate, 
but  of  the  wasteful  abusive  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. — The  mildness  and 
moisture  of  the  climate  is  such,  that  the  pasture  lands,  particularly  those  resting  on  a  limestone 
bottom,  are  always  more  or  less  verdant.  Even  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Tipperary,  are 
usually  grazed  throughout  the  year.  In  the  southern  counties,  the  cattle  are  seldom,  and  in  some 
places  never,  housed  during  the  winter.  The  eulogy  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  on  the  climate  of 
Ireland,  is  more  applicable  at  the  present  time  than  when  he  wrote: — 'Terra  tcrrarum  tcmpcra- 
tissima,  ncc  Cancri  calor  exacstuans  compeUit  ad  umbras,  nec  ad  focos  Capricorni  rigor  invitat, 
aeris  amtcnitate  teniperieque  tempore  fere  cuncta  tepescunt.'  The  climate,  as  respects  the  human 
constitution,  is  upon  the  whole  highly  salubrious.  With  the  slight  exception  already  made,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  materially  less  so  than  the  climates  of  Scotland  and  England.  Tho 
greater  prevalence  of  fevers  and  dysentery  in  Ireland,  although  partly  attributable  to  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  connection  with  marsh  exhalations,  is  mainly  owing  to  other  causes ;  more 
especially  to  very  poor  and  often  unwholesome  diet,  to  famine,  to  imperfect  clothing,  to  sleeping 
on  the  earthen  floors  of  the  cabins,  to  neglect  of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  and  to  various 
circumstances  which  associate  themselves  with  the  oppression,  ignorance,  and  bigotry  to  which 
the  lowest  classes  are  subjected,  and  with  the  imperfect  civilization  to  which  they  have  as  yet,  in 
many  places,  attained.  The  very  remarkable  differences  in  moral  constitutions,  in  temperament, 
and  even  in  physical  conformation,  among  the  natives  of  the  kingdoms,  and  especially  between 
those  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  appreciable  differences  of  the 
climate  or  soil ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  referred,  and  are  clearly,  indeed,  attributable,  to  other 
sources." 


The  soils  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  those  of  England  and  Scotland,  are  nearly  uniform 
throughout  tho  kingdom.  The  varieties  of  them,  indeed,  are  sufficiently  numerous ;  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  all  belong  to  one  class  or  genus.  Clay  soils,  in  the  sense  of  strong,  stubborn, 
tenacious,  retentive  clays,  such  as  those  of  Oxfordshire,  High  Suffolk,  and  Bomc  parts  of  Essex, 
Surrey,  and  other  English  counties,  do  not  exist  in  Ireland.  Soils  of  aluminous  mixture,  indeed, 
are  not  uncommon,  and  they  even  possess  enough  of  tenacity  to  be  locally  designated  stiff  soils ; 
but  they  are  highly  friable  compared  to  strictly  clay  soils,  and  cannot  with  propriety  be  desig- 
nated by  a  stronger  epithet  than  argillaceous.  Sandy  soils  similar  to  those  of  Low  Suffolk  and  of 
Qodalmuir  in  Surrey, — chalky  soils  similar  to  those  which  abound  in  Surrey,  Hampshire,  Su&sex, 
Wiltshire,  and  some  other  English  counties, — ferruginous  gravelly  soils  similar  to  those  of  some 
parts  of  Middlesex, — and  uncoloured  gravelly  soils  similar  to  the  "  sharp"  gravels  and  "  hungry" 
moulds  of  many  parts  of  Scotland,  are  seldom  or  never  met  with  in  Ireland.  The  greatly  predomi- 
nant soil,  in  all  districts  of  the  country  except  the  moorish  and  the  marshy,  or  such  as  exhibit 
carpeting*  or  deep  beds  of  bog  in  superincumbence  on  the  natural  soil,  is  a  fertile  loam  with  a 
rocky  substratum,  extensively  rich  and  friable,  partly  stiffish  and  inclined  to  clay,  and  partly 
shallow,  rocky,  and  fit  chiefly  to  be  disposed  in  luxuriant  pasture.  The  prevailing  loams  arc  com- 
paratively light ;  and  are  fertile,  not  only  on  account  of  their  component  parts,  but  because  they 
rest  on  a  calcareous  subsoil,  and  arc  mixed  with  limestone  rubble.  The  argillaceous  loams  arc  in 
some  places,  especially  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  to  strong  as  to  be  a  good  material  for  bricks. 
The  shallow  rocky  loams  prevail  in  the  north  of  Clare,  in  most  of  Roscommon,  and  in  parts  of 
Oalway,  Mayo,  Limerick,  and  other  counties;  they  throw  out  a  luxuriant  herbage,  remarkable 
for  its  sweetness,  and  its  excellent  adaptation  to  pasturage ;  and  they  so  singularly  combine  fertility 
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with  firmness,  that  bullocks  of  100  or  105  stones  weight  may  be  seen  rapidly  fattening  upon  them 
in  places  where,  even  in  the  wettest  season,  the  sward  would  not  receive  the  print  of  a  horses' 
foot.  A  dark,  friable,  dry,  6andy  loam  prevails  in  part  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary, 
of  a  kind  equally  adapted  to  grazing  and  tillage,  seldom  experiencing  a  season  too  wet  or  a  summer 
too  dry,  and  so  rich  that,  if  it  be  preserved  in  a  clean  state,  it  will  yield  good  cereal  crops  for  a 
considerable  succession  of  years.  The  aggregate  of  fertile  loams,  or  even  of  all  kinds  of  calcareous 
•oils,  is  not  great  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  Ulster ;  yet  they  carpet  and  enrich  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  valley  ground,  and  produce  an  astonishing  alternation  of  contrasts  to  the  ferru- 
ginous, moorish,  sterile  soils,  on  the  intersecting  uplands.  "  In  the  north,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield, 
**  the  quantity  of  rich  soil  is  not  very  considerable,  yet  valleys  of  extraordinary  rich  land  are  to  be 
found  in  every  county  ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  astonished,  amidst  the  rocky  and  dreary  mountains 
of  Donegal,  where  there  was  hardly  a  vestige  of  cultivation,  to  find  myself  drop  all  at  once  into  a 
district  where  the  soil  was  exceedingly  fertile."  The  loams  of  much  of  the  county  of  Meath  and 
of  many  other  districts  are  so  conspicuously  fertile  as  to  resist,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  malign 
effects  of  very  prolonged  and  exceedingly  erroneous  systems  of  clumsy  cultivation.  A  very  rich 
soil  of  great  depth  and  rather  peculiar  character  prevails  in  the  low  grounds  adjacent  to  the 
Fergus  and  the  Lower  Shannon,  and  locally  bears  the  name  of  corcass  land  ;  it  seems  evidently  to 
have  been  formed  by  fiuviatile  deposit ;  it  closely  resembles  the  celebrated  carse  lands  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Forth  and  the  Tay  in  Scotland,  but  is  not  so  adhesive  or  so  powerfully  argillaceous ; 
and  it  has  a  subsoil  of  blue  silt,  differing  nothing  in  substantial  character  from  the  upper  soil,  and 
capable  of  being  advantageously  turned  up,  to  any  depth  and  at  any  time,  by  the  plough  or  the 
spade. 

"  In  Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  there  is  not  much  land  sufficiently  light,  though  abundance 
of  it  is  luxuriant  enough,  to  be  what  is  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  'turnip  lands.'  A 
vein  of  it,  however,  may  be  seen  partly  in  Tipperary,  and  partly  in  the  King's  county,  west  of 
Roscrca,  where  I  found  turnips  universally  growing,  though  the  soil  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
our  best  turnip  land.  In  many  of  the  mountains  I  have  observed  that  the  calcareous  soil  docs 
not  extend  to  the  top,  though  the  summits  of  some  produce  rich  clover.  It  is  found  also  in  patches 
on  the  mountains.  Such  spots  afford  great  room  for  improvement.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
divisions  of  soil  is  that  formed  by  the  Barrow.  To  the  west  of  that  river  limestone  is  met  with 
in  abundance,  while  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  throughout  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow. 
The  best  limestone  in  Ireland  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlow,  at  least  such  is  the 
general  opinion;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  some  of  the  marbles  were  analyzed,  they  would 
prove  to  be  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  there 
is  no  limestone  east  of  the  Black  water ;  so  that  there  is  a  border  of  country  extending  from  Dublin, 
through  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  entirely  without  it.  Land,  with  a  calcareous  sub- 
stratum, L-  by  a»  means  adapted  in  ail  cases  to  tillage  ;  and  Mr.  Tighe's  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
regard  to  Kilkenny,  mar  be  applied  to  Ireland.  '  The  ground  that  skirts  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nore  below  Kilkcnnv '  «av*  this  sagacious  observer,  'is  of  a  poor  quality,  consisting  of  a  hungry 
clay  loam,  lying  immediately  over  a  bed  of  limestone.  In  general,  the  nearer  the  limestone  comes 
to  the  surface  the  poorer  the  soil ;  but  this  bank  of  the  river,  as  wcU  as  the  opposite,  seems  ad- 
mirably calculated  by  nature  to  form  the  best  kind  of  sheep  walks ;  where  they  are  permitted, 
they  produce  close  and  green  herbage,  are  extremely  dry.  and  tend  by  nature  to  produce  white 
clover  and  wild  burnet,  but  give  miserable  crops  of  corn.'  Independently  of  the  caucasses 
[corcasses],  the  richest  soil  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Ros- 
common, Longford,  and  Meath.  In  Longford  there  is  a  farm  called  Granard-Kill  which  produced 
eight  crops  of  potatoes  without  manure.  Some  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork  are  uncommonly  fer- 
tile, and,  upon  the  whole,  Ireland  may  be  considered  as  affording  land  of  an  excellent  quality, 
though  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  many  writers,  who  assert  that  it  is  de- 
cidedly, acre  per  acre,  richer  than  England."  But  though  the  aggregate  allodial  wealth  of  Ireland 
is  seriously  depreciated  by  the  country's  great  extent  of  waste  bog,  moorish  uplands,  and  irreclaim- 
able mountain,  the  cultivated  bind  must  unquestionably  be  regarded,  and  seems  to  be  so  even 
by  Mr.  Wakefield  himself,  as  aggregately  far  superior,  in  its  own  substance,  to  that  of  England, 
and  even  as  scarcely  less  productive  in  spite  of  its  enormous  amount  of  maltreatment.  All  the 
loams  or  calcareous  soils  seem  to  be  indestructible ;  so  that,  when  let  alone  after  the  most  frightful 
■courging  and  utter  exhaustion,  they  speedily  recover  tone,  and  clothe  themselves  with  the  finest 
herbage.  44  The  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Curwen,  "  enables  the  husband- 
man to  proceed  in  a  manner  which,  if  pursued  in  England,  would  long  ago  have  made  that  garden 
a  desert.  A  century  ago,  Swift  complained  of  the  ruinous  custom  of  overcropping  :  in  later  times, 
it  has  been  carried  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  practice  of  his  days  ;  and  though  still  persisted 
in,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  produce." 
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The  bogs  of  Ireland  have  already,  as  to  extent,  distribution,  and  reclamation,  been  considered 
in  a  separate  section ;  and  they  need  to  be  glanced  at  here  only  in  reference  to  their  surface. 
The  mountain  bogs  are  almost  all  dry  heaths,  shallow,  peaty,  easy  of  reclamation,  but  seldom 
capable  of  being  converted  into  good  or  even  tolerable  arable  land.  The  floating  bogs  are  aggre- 
gately of  small  extent,  but  are  not  a  little  curious,  as  well  as  dangerous :  a  quantity  of  water  lies 
in  a  body  between  the  turbary  and  the  gravel,  which  keeps  the  turbary  in  a  buoyant  state,  and 
contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus  substance ;  and  when  the  turf  cutter  incautiously  ap- 
proaches the  bottom  of  a  turf  hole,  the  water  frequently  bursts  up  through  a  close  covering  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  exposes  him  to  imminent  danger.  The  red  bogs  occupy  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  morassy  low  grounds  of  the  kingdom ;  they  abound  in  sedgy  grass  and  heath  bog-myrtle  ; 
they  are  generally  of  very  considerable  depth, — or  from  12  to  45  feet ;  and  they  consist  of  succes- 
sive strata,  descending  from  a  coat  of  musci,  erica?,  and  coarse  grainincie  at  the  Burface,  through  a 
series  of  decreasingly  spongy  and  fibrous  formations,  to  a  bed  of  compact,  comminuted,  indurated, 
pitchy-looking  paste,  immediately  incumbent  on  clay  or  limestone  gravel.  "  Boate,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Ireland,  divides  the  bogs,  strictly  so  called,  into  four  sorts:  First,  the  grassy  bogs,  in 
which  the  surface  is  covered  with  some  kind  of  herbage ;  hence  they  are  very  deceitful  and  dan- 
gerous to  travellers.  Some  of  these,  in  particular  the  great  bog  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  dry  up 
during  the  summer,  so  that  cattle  may  graze  upon  them.  But  the  deepest  grassy  bogs  are  im- 
passable in  the  summer,  as  well  as  in  the  winter.  There  are,  however,  at  all  times,  firm  places  in 
them,  by  means  of  which  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  them  may  pass  over.  2.  Watery  and 
miry  bogs,  which  contain  grass  covered,  however,  with  water  and  mire.  3.  Hassocky  bogs,  or 
shallow  lakes,  overspread  with  little  tufts  or  islets  consisting  of  reeds,  rushes,  coarse  grass,  and 
sometimes  small  shrubs.  As  the  roots  of  these  are  closely  interwoven,  and  sometimes  rest  on 
ground  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  bog,  these  bogs  may  be  passed  over.  Most  of  them  are  found 
in  Queen's  and  King's  counties.    4.  The  peat  moors." 

AfiRICULTURE. 

"  The  tenure  of  landed  property  in  Ireland  differs,  in  one  respect,  very  considerably  from  that 
by  which  land  is  held  in  England  ;  for,  with  but  two  exceptions,  there  are  no  manorial  rights  in 
Ireland.  The  income  of  estates  varies  very  much — from  the  lowest  value  to  upwards  of  .£100,000 
per  annum.  There  are  several  estates  of  upwards  of  60,000  acres.  It  was  formerly  a  common 
practice,  to  grant  leases  for  ever,  or  for  999  years,  or  renewable  for  lives  on  a  payment  of  a  certain 
fine.  Hence  the  property  of  very  extensive  estates  at  present,  is  vested  in  those  who  receive  very 
little  rent  from  them.  In  Ireland  landlords  never  erect  buildings  on  their  estates,  nor  expend 
any  thing  in  repairs ;  and  the  leases,  in  general  contain  very  few  clauses.  Six  mouths  credit  is 
generally  given  on  the  rents,  which  renders  the  tenant  very  dependent  on  the  landlord.  In  many 
leases  the  tenant  is  bound,  besides  paying  his  rent,  to  labour  for  his  landlord  at  an  inferior  rate 
of  wages.  The  system  of  what  are  called  '  middle  men,'  prevails  very  much  in  Ireland :  these  are 
persons  who  rent  land  from  the  proprietors,  and  let  them  again  to  the  real  occupiers.  Sometimes 
there  are  several  renters  between  the  landlord  and  the  occupier  ;  and  the  bitter  is  answerable,  not 
only  for  the  rent  to  the  person  under  whom  he  directly  holds,  but  also  for  the  rent  due  by  each 
renter  to  the  person  above  him,  and  by  the  first  renter  to  the  proprietor.  This  system  arises  from 
the  poverty  of  the  Irish  farmers  in  general ;  but  it  evidently  not  only  proceeds  from  poverty,  but 
tends  to  increase  it.  The  leases  commonly  granted,  are  61  years  and  lives — 31  years  and  lives — 
31  years— 21  years  and  lives— and  21  years.  In  some  counties,  according  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  the 
green,  or  cultivated  acres,  average  from  £2  10s.  to  £3  8s. ;  the  latter  is  the  case  with  the  pasture 
land  of  Limerick,  whereas  the  green  acres  in  Mayo  and  Fermanagh  do  not  average  above  £\  5s., 
or  £1  78.  Id.  Irish  money  per  Irish  acre.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  value  of  estates  is  at  30 
years'  purchase  ;  in  general  it  does  not  exceed  20  j  and  in  some  places  it  is  not  more  than  16  or  16." 

The  state  of  tillage  husbandry,  as  detailed  in  the  very  voluminous  Agricultural  Reports  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  was  so  minutely  examined  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  so  carefully  tested  by  him 
in  a  detailed  course  of  personal  observation,  that  an  epitome  of  his  statement  of  it,  even  in  spite 
of  changes  which  have  since  occurred,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  it,  he  divides  the  country  into  nine  districts,  all  distinct  from  one  another  in  aggregate  agri- 
cultural character.  "  In  the  first  district  he  comprehends  the  flat  parts  of  Antrim,  the  eastern 
aide  of  Tyrone,  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Cavan.  In  this  district  the  farms  are  extremely 
small ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  land  is  generally  dug  with  the  spade.  Potatoes,  flax,  and 
oats,  are  the  crops  commonly  cultivated ;  and  these  are  grown  till  the  land  is  exhausted,  when 
it  is  recruited  by  the  cow,  the  goats,  two  or  three  sheep,  and  the  poultry  lying  upon  it  for  some 
years.   The  ploughs  used  in  this  district  are  of  the  most  rude  and  imperfect  structure,  and  do 
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their  work  in  the  most  slovenly  manner.  When  a  plough  is  used,  three  or  four  neighbours  unite 
their  strength,  each  bringing  his  horse,  or  his  bullock,  or  his  milch  cow.  Most  ploughs  are  at- 
tended by  a  person,  whose  employment  it  is  to  turn  back  the  furrow,  which  would  otherwise 
revert  to  its  bed.  All  the  other  operations  of  agriculture  arc  performed  in  this  district  in  tho 
same  rude  manner.  The  little  wheat  that  is  raised  in  it,  is  '  lashed ;'  that  is,  the  grain  is  knocked 
out  by  striking  the  sheaf  across  a  beam  placed  above  a  cloth ;  it  is,  however,  afterwards  thrashed 
with  a  flaiL  In  this  district,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  the  corn  is  thrashed  on 
the  highways,  and  is  dressed  by  letting  it  fall  from  a  kind  of  sieve,  which,  during  a  pretty  strong 
wind,  is  held  by  a  woman  as  high  from  the  ground  as  her  arms  can  reach.  Under  the  second  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Wakefield  comprises  the  northern  part  of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  the  north  and  west  of 1 
Tyrone,  and  the  whole  of  Donegal.  Tillage  here  is  in  a  much  worse  state  than  in  the  first  district. 
There  is  no  clover ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  near  Deny,  no  wheat.  The  third  district 
comprehends  the  northern  part  of  Fermanagh.  Here  the  farms  are  much  larger  than  in  either  of 
the  former  districts,  the  agriculture  better,  and  the  crops  more  productive.  Some  wheat  is  grown, 
but  oats  are  the  most  prevalent  crop.  A  small  portion  of  the  land,  however,  is  only  employed  in 
tillage.  The  fourth  district  comprises  Sligo,  Mayo,  Oalway,  Clare,  and  parts  of  Roscommon  and 
Longford  In  some  parts  of  this  district  the  spade  culture  is  generally  pursued ;  but  in  other 
parts  the  land  is  cultivated  with  the  plough,  drawn  by  four  horses  a-breast.  In  Roscommon,  the 
practice  of  yoking  horses  to  the  plough  by  the  tail  is  still  followed,  at  least  with  two-year-old  colts 
in  the  spring.  Oats  are  chiefly  raised  in  this  district ;  but  along  the  sea-coast  of  Sligo  consider- 
able quantities  of  barley  are  grown.  A  large  portion  of  this  district  is  let  on  partnership-leases, 
according  to  the  village  system.  In  the  fifth  district,  which  comprehends  Limerick,  Kerry,  the 
south-west  and  northern  ?arts  of  Cork,  and  part  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  little  corn  is  grown, 
with  the  exception  of  the  southern  part  of  Cork.  In  the  sixth  district,  which  takes  in  the  re- 
mainder of  Cork,  most  of  the  land  is  in  pasture ;  and,  where  it  is  in  tillage,  the  spade  is  generally 
used.  The  seventh  district  comprehends  some  parts  of  Tipperary,  and  King's  and  Queen's  coun- 
ties. Ilere  a  great  deal  of  corn  is  grown ;  and  the  agriculture  is  good,  in  comparison  with  that 
which  is  pursued  in  any  of  the  preceding  districts.  More  attention  is  paid  to  a  systematic  course 
of  cropping,  and  keeping  the  land  in  good  heart.  Oxen  and  horses  are  used  for  the  plough.  In 
some  parts  turnips  are  grown,  but  they  are  seldom  hoed.  Ninety  acres  are  considered  a  large 
tillage  farm.  The  eighth  district  comprises  Wexford,  and  a  part  of  Wicklow.  In  some  parts  of 
this  district  beans  are  cultivated ;  but  they  are  sown  broadcast,  and  never  hoed.  Even  here,  their 
mode  of  ploughing  is  very  awkward.  One  man  holds  the  plough,  another  leads  the  horses,  and  a 
third  presses  on  the  beam,  to  keep  it  down.  The  last  district  comprehends  the  northern  part  of 
Kilkenny,  Kildare,  and  the  cultivated  parts  of  Westmeath,  Meath.  and  Lowth.  Wheat  enters 
into  the  common  course  of  crops ;  but  the  fallows  arc  bad.  Clover  has  been  introduced,  but  it  is 
sown  in  exhausted  land.  The  farms  are  much  larger  here  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  ploughs  are  very  badly  constructed,  and  are  drawn  by  six  oxen  and  horses."  The  following 
Table,  given  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  exhibits,  according  to  him,  the  average  produce  of  the  nine 
districts : — 
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But  both  the  state  of  tillage  itself,  and  the  general  agricultural  condition  of  the  kingdom,  have  so 
nee  Mr.  Wakefield  wrote,  that  we  must  attempt,  though  in  a  very  succinct  manner, 
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to  indicate  them  as  they  at  present  exist  in  the  several  counties.  In  Donegal,  estates  are  very 
large ;  farms  average  from  5  to  40  acres  in  the  low  grounds,  and  from  40  to  500  in  the  upland 
districts ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  exceedingly  bad ;  the  chief  instruments  of  tillage  arc 
the  spade  and  the  loy ;  the  crops  arc  potatoes  everywhere,  oats  and  flax  largely,  and  barley  and 
wheat  very  rarely  and  limitedly ;  and  the  medium  rent  of  land,  per  acre,  is  so  exceedingly  low  as 
about  6s.  In  Tyrone,  the  tillage  farms  are  small,  and  usually  held  under  partnership  leases ;  the 
mountain  farms  are  large,  and  seldom  much  divided ;  the  state  of  husbandry  on  the  partnership 
farms  is  intolerably  bad  *,  the  chief  instruments  of  tillage  are  the  spade  and  the  plough,  the  latter 
often  drawn  by  horse,  bullock,  and  cow  all  in  one  team ;  the  principal  crops  are  potatoes  and 
oats ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  14s.  Gd.  In  Londonderry,  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  hind  is  held  from  the  London  Companies,  under  either  terminable  or  interminable  leases ; 
the  farms,  though  in  many  instances  consolidated  during  the  last  30  years,  still,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  average  not  more  than  12  or  14  acres ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  have 
been  improved,  but  have  not  yet  attained  to  a  respectable  condition,  and  in  some  districts  are 
very  bad ;  the  chief  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax  ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is 
12s.  2|d.  In  Antrim,  estates  are  in  general  very  large ;  farms,  except  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, are  small ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  much  improved,  but  need  further  amelioration ; 
both  improved  practices,  and  the  implements  used  in  them,  have  been  partially  repressed  by  the 
smallness  of  farms ;  the  crops  are  prominently  potatoes,  oats,  flax,  and  limitedly  barley  and 
wheat ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  16s.  In  Down,  some  estates  are  large,  but  very 
many  are  small ;  farms  held  by  linen  weavers  average  about  4  acres,  and  those  held  by  persons 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  agriculture,  average  from  20  to  50  acres  ;  many  improve- 
ments in  husbandry  have  been  made  during  the  last  20  years,  but,  as  in  Antrim,  they  are  much 
impeded  by  the  minute  subdivision  of  land;  the  chief  crops  are  long  successions  of  corn,  inter- 
rupted and  relieved  by  potatoes,  flax,  and  pease ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  16s.  In 
Armagh,  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  belongs  to  corporations  and  to  church  and  college  estab- 
lishments, a  few  estates  are  large,  and  small  estates  are  numerous ;  the  farms  are  very  small,  those 
'  above  40  or  50  acres  being  esteemed  very  large,  and  occurring  principally  in  the  district  of  the 
Fews  mountains ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  greatly  improved,  and  include  Mr.  Blacker s 
celebrated  system  of  green  crops  and  stall  feeding ;  the  chief  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  flax,  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  wheat ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  lis.  6jd.  In  Monaghan,  a  few 
estates  are  large,  and  very  many  are  small ;  farms  are  very  small ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are 
very  low ;  the  spade  is  more  used  than  the  plough ;  the  principal  crops  are  oats,  potatoes,  and 
flax  ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  13s.  3jd.  In  Fermanagh,  most  of  the  estates  are 
large  ;  the  farms  are  of  all  sizes ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  more  advanced  in  the  north  than 
anywhere  else  in  Ulster,  but  still  need  much  improvement  in  the  south  ;  the  principal  crops  are 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  and  potatoes;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  12s.  3d.  In 
Oavan,  the  estates,  with  the  exception  of  two  large  ones,  are  of  moderate  size ;  the  farms  average 
from  6  to  8  acres ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  in  the  most  wretched  state  imaginable ;  the 
chief  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  flax,  barley,  and  a  little  wheat ;  and  the  average  price  of  land  per 
acre  is  13s.  7|d.  In  Leitrim,  estates  are  very  large ;  tillage  farms  do  not  exceed  from  5  to  10 
acres,  and,  in  many  instances,  are  let  in  partnerships ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  very  low, 
hot  have  begun  to  improve ;  the  chief  crops  arc  potatoes,  oat9,  and  flax ;  and  the  average  rent  of 
land  per  acre  is  10s.  7  jd.  In  Sligo,  a  few  estates  are  somewhat  large,  but  many  are  comparatively 
very  small ;  farms  aud  husbandry  are  similar  to  those  in  Leitrim  ;  tillage  has  of  late  years  exceed- 
ingly extended ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  is  10s.  Hd.  In  Roscommon,  estates  are  very  large  ; 
tillage  farms,  in  general,  arc  very  small ;  the  general  system  of  agriculture,  excepting  in  lands 
held  by  wealthy  individuals,  remains  in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  the  chief  crops  arc  oats,  potatoes, 
and  wheat;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  13s.  In  Mayo,  the  estates  are  excessively 
huge ;  very  many  of  the  farms  arc  let  on  the  partnership  system ;  con-acre  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  threatens  to  overrun  all  the  pasture-hind  of  the  county ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are 
aggregately  miserable ;  the  principal  crops  are  potatoes  and  oats ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land 
per  acre  is  8s.  6d.  In  Galway,  several  of  the  estates  are  very  large ;  tillage  farms  are,  in  general, 
very  small,  but  grazing  and  mixed  farms  are  of  all  sizes,  and  are,  in  very  numerous  instances, 
held  on  the  partnership  system ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are,  for  the  most  part,  wretched ;  the 
chief  instruments  of  tillage  are  the  loy,  the  spade,  and  the  old  provincial  plough  drawn  by  4  or 
more  horses,  and  managed  by  two  or  three  men ;  the  princijml  crops  are  oats,  potatoes,  and  some 
barley  and  wheat ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  12s.  Id.  In  Clare,  estates  are  large  ; 
tillage  farms  are  generally  small ;  partnership  tenures  arc  on  the  decrease ;  the  practices  of  hus- 
bandry have  not  undergone  much  improvement ;  the  loy  is  in  general  use  throughout  the  upland 
districts  ;  the  chief  crops  are  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  wheat ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per 
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acre  is  lis.  3d.  In  Kerry,  the  estates  are  very  large  ;  some  grazing  and  dairy  farms  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  but  tillage  farms  are  very  small ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  in  a  wretched 
condition ;  tillage  is  effected  on  the  upland  districts  with  the  loy  or  the  spade ;  potatoes  are 
nearly  the  only  produce  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  cultivators,  and  frequent  and  severe  scarcities 
occur  in  the  south  and  west ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  6s.  Id.  In  Limerick,  the 
estates  are  large ;  Borne  grazing  farms  are  very  extensive ;  tillage  is  not  so  extensive  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  area  as  in  many  other  counties,  but  has  of  late  very  much  increased ;  the  land  ex- 
periences the  severest  treatment,  yet  with  amazing  rapidity  recovers  its  tone  and  productiveness ; 
the  principal  crops  are  oats,  wheat,  and  barley ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  16s.  8d. 
In  Cork,  most  of  the  estate*  are  very  extensive ;  tillage  farms  are  in  general  very  small,  and, 
when  comparatively  large,  are  held  in  partnerships ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  in  most  districts 
are  bad,  but  in  some  are  improved  and  good ;  potatoes  arc  the  chief  crop  among  the  small  and  the 
partnership  farmers ;  much  tillage  is  effected  with  tho  spade,  and  much  with  the  plough  by  a 
fpecies  of  combination ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  13s.  7d.  In  Tipperary,  some 
estates  are  very  large,  and  many  are  of  a  moderate  size ;  tillage  farms  are  in  general  small,  and 
held  under  middlemen ;  the  ruinous  system  of  con-acre  is  extensively  prevalent,  and  occasions 
great  prominence  in  cropping  to  potatoes ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is,  in  con-acre, 
from  £7  to  £13,  and  in  farms  17s.  6Ad.  In  Waterford,  the  estates  are  very  large;  farms  have 
been  increasingly  divided,  and  tillage  has  very  greatly  extended  ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  have 
been  materially  improved  ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  is  12s.  Gd.  In  Kilkenny,  the  estates  are 
large ;  the  farms  are  of  various  sizes,  but  for  the  most  part  small ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  have 
been  materially  improved,  but  arc  still  backward ;  partnership  tenures  are  not  infrequent ;  and 
the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  17s.  In  Wexford,  the  estates  are  of  considerable  extent ;  the 
farms  arc  of  various  sizes,  and  are  less  sulxlivided  than  in  most  other  counties ;  the  practices  of 
husbandry  are  backward  in  some  districts,  and  improved  in  others ;  the  principal  crops  are  pota- 
toes, oats,  barley,  beans,  and  wheat ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  14s.  In  Carlow,  the 
estates  are  of  medium  extent ;  some  dairy  farms  are  very  large,  and  farms  in  general  are  less  sub- 
dirided  than  in  most  other  counties;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  15s.  In  Wicklow, 
the  estates  are  for  the  most  part  large ;  the  farms  are  of  various  sizes ;  the  condition  of  the  small 
fanners  is  exceedingly  bad ;  very  little  wheat  is  raised ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is 
12s.  In  Kildare,  some  estates  arc  very  large,  but  many  are  moderate  or  small ;  most  of  the  farms 
vary  in  extent  from  5  to  200  acres ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  were  formerly  very  bad,  but  have 
been  materially  improved ;  the  principal  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  wheat ;  and  the  average 
rent  of  land  per  acre  is  13s.  In  Queen's  county  the  estates  are  in  general  large ;  many  of  the 
farms  are  very  small,  and  are  held  by  persons  too  poor  to  adopt  any  improved  practices  in  hus- 
bandry ;  the  larger  farmers  have  for  a  number  of  years  practised  a  comparatively  improved  system 
of  agriculture ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  14s,  In  King  s  county,  the  estates  in 
general  are  very  large ;  tillage  farms  are  small,  but  some  grazing  ones  are  extensive  ;  partnership 
tenures  are  less  infrequent  than  in  some  other  counties ;  the  tillage  farmers  are  aggreirately  in  a 
very  poor  condition ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  12s.  In  Westmeath,  the  estates  arc 
moderate  in  extent ;  the  tillage  farms  are  much  subdivided ;  the  practices  of  husbandry  are  con- 
siderably improved;  and  the  iaverage  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  13s.  In  Longford,  the  estates  are 
rather  large ;  the  tillage  farms  are  in  general  small ;  grazing  is  prevalent ;  and  the  average  rent 
of  land  per  acre  is  12s.  3d.  In  Meath,  some  estates  are  large,  but  most  are  moderate  or  small ; 
grazing  was  formerly  prevalent,  but  now  about  three-fifths  of  the  county  are  in  tillnge ;  the  state 
of  agriculture,  especially  as  compared  with  the  singular  excellence  of  the  soil,  is  shamefully  bad  ; 
cropping  with  corn  to  exhaustion  is  not  unfrequent,  but  the  usual  rotation  is  wheat,  oats,  fallow, 
potatoes,  and  clover;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  18s.  In  Dublin,  the  estates  are  in 
general  small ;  the  farms  near  the  city  are  small,  but  those  at  a  distance  are  larger ;  agriculture 
is  very  much  less  improved  than  the  vicinity  of  the  whole  district  to  the  metropolis  would  induce 
a  stranger  to  expect ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  18s.  In  Louth,  the  estates  are  of 
nj<fl<  rate  extent ;  the  farms  are  of  all  sizes,  but  many  arc  very  small ;  husbandry  is  improved ;  the 
principal  crops  arc  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes ;  and  the  average  rent  of  land  per  acre  is  10s. 

Though  estates  throughout  Ireland  are,  on  the  average,  larger  than  in  England,  farms  of  all 
kinds,  but  especially  those  which  arc  entirely  arable,  are  very  much  smaller.  Farms  of  incon- 
siderable nize  seem,  in  all  modern  periods,  to  have  existed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  particu- 
larly in  the  north  ;  but  ever  since  the  close  of  the  American  war,  they  have  been  rapidly  increasing 
in  number,  and  dwindling  down  to  littleness  in  extent.  "Farms,"  says  Mr.  Newenham,  "appear 
to  have  been  diminishing  in  Ireland  for  many  years  past.  Large  farms  of  from  500  to  1,500  and 
2.000  acres  once  so  common  in  Ireland,  hold  actually  no  sort  of  proportion  to  farms  of  fr<  >iu  10  to 
30  or  40  acres.    In  the  county  of  l>own,  Mr.  Dubordieu  says  that  farms  run  from  20  to  10,  50,  and 
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in  some  instances  so  far  as  100  acres.  Such  is  the  case  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland.  For 
several  years  past,  the  landlords  of  that  country  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  letting  their 
binds  in  small  divisions.  Another  custom  has  become  extremely  prevalent, — that  of  taking  con- 
siderable tracts  of  mountain,  bogs,  or  other  waste  land,  enclosing,  improving  them,  and  letting 
them  in  small  farms  of  from  20  to  30  acres.  Besides  this,  the  cottier  system,  or  giving  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  as  an  equivalent  for  wages,  prevails  throughout  most  parts  of  Ireland.  In  fact, 
upwards  of  four- fifths  of  the  Irish  people  are  subsisted  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  land  which 
they  occupy."  The  following  table,  compiled  by  Lord  Cleraants,  shows  the  average  size  of  farms, 
and  the  relative  extent  of  tillage  and  pasturage  in  the  thirty-one  baronies  which  were  minutely 
examined  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Poor  Enquiry,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  entire  agricultural 
condition  of  the  kingdom : — 
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Exclusive  of  holdings  of  less  extent  than  one  acre,  the  total  number  of  farms  in  Ireland  in  1841, 
was,  in  the  rural  districts,  085,309,  and  in  the  civic  districts  5,893  *  Those  in  the  rural  districts 
consisted  of  300,015  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  251,128  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  78,954  of  from  15  to 
30  acres,  and  48,312  of  upwards  of  30  acres  ;  and  those  in  the  civic  districts  consisted  of  3,521  of 
from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  1,671  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  388  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  and  313  of  upwards 
of  30! 
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In  1812,  when  Mr.  Wakefield  wrote,  wheat  was  grown  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  counties 
of  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  parts  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Clare,  Cork,  and 
Londonderry  ;  but  was  quite  or  nearly  unknown  in  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  Donegal, 
Sligo,  Mayo,  Lei  trim,  and  Cavan.  But  since  1815,  it  has  been  more  extensively  cultivated  than 
before  in  the  previous  wheat  districts,  and  freely  introduced  into  various  districts  where  it  was 
formerly  unknown.  It  is  generally  grown  after  potatoes  or  fallow,  and  receives  less  attention 
while  growing  than  in  England.  In  consequence  either  of  the  wetness  of  the  season  or  of  bad 
harvesting,  it  usually  needs  to  be  kiln-dried ;  and,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  badness  of 
the  seed,  it  yields  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  less  of  saccharine  matter  than  English  wheat. — 
Barley  is  by  no  means  generally  cultivated ;  it  is,  when  sown  at  all,  usually  sown  after  potatoes  ; 
and  it  is  so  greatly  inferior  to  English  barley  as  to  yield  20  per  cent,  less  of  saccharine  matter. — 
Bere  or  bigg  is  grown  in  the  counties  of  Meath,  Kildare,  Westmeath,  and  Longford,  and  in  the 
cut-out  bogs  of  Ulster. — Oats  are  far  more  extensively  cultivated  than  all  other  cereal  crops  com- 
bined ;  they  were  supposed,  30  years  ago,  to  occupy  ten  times  more  ground  every  year  than  any 
other  species  of  corn ;  they  are  believed,  in  consequence  of  defective  husbandry  and  the  moistness 
of  the  climate,  to  be  the  most  profitable  crop  to  the  farmer;  and,  amidst  the  general  extension  of 
tillage,  they  have  not  only  maintained  but  increased  the  proportion  which  they  formerly  bore  to 
other  grains.  The  potato  oats  have  been  generally  introduced  to  the  low  districts,  but  have  at 
times  so  extensively  failed,  in  Waterford  and  other  counties,  as  to  have  very  considerably  lo6t 
favour ;  and,  in  consequence,  black  oats  both  retain  their  original  hold  upon  the  upland  districts, 
and  have  resumed  possession  of  many  low  grounds  whence  they  were  expelled.  Oats  are  sown 
after  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax,  and  often  year  after  year  till  they  reduce  the  land  to 
exhaustion.  Irish  oats  are  inferior  to  English  in  both  weight  and  quality. — Potatoes  are  so  very 
prominent  a  crop  as  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  impress  on  the  social  and  economical  character 
of  Ireland  its  singularly  anomalous  features.  They  are  celebrated — we  probably  ought  rather  to 
say,  they  are  notorious — for  their  great  exuberance,  their  enormous  quantities,  their  universal 
cultivation,  their  forming  the  very  staff  of  life  to  a  prodigious  proportion  of  the  population,  and, 
of  late  years,  their  precariousneas  of  culture  and  very  extensive  and  disastrous  failures.  They  are 
planted  on  all  kinds  of  soil ;  they  are  raised  partially  in  drills  in  the  east,  but  generally  in  lazy 
beds  in  the  south,  the  centre,  the  west,  and  the  north-west ;  they  are  usually  cultivated  with  as 
much  care  as  other  crops  are  with  carelessness ;  they  are  raised  with  studious  attention  to  prolific 
varieties,  but  with  surpassingly  little  regard  to  either  farina,  saccharinity,  or  flavour ;  and  they 
hence  consist,  to  an  enormous  proportion,  of  a  watery  and  nauseous  variety  called  the  lumper, 
and  a  variety  but  a  degree  or  two  less  unpleasant  called  the  cup.  The  miserable  con-acre  system, 
which  has  a  menacing  prevalence  over  Connaught.  and  a  large  prominence  in  Munster.  and  too 
extensive  an  existence  in  even  the  other  two  provinces,  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes,  at,  in  general,  so  exorbitant  rents  as  to  seem  to  a  person  unacquainted  with 
Ireland  quite  incredible.  The  produce  on  good  land  usually  amounts  to  from  17,000  to  21,000c 
pounds.  "The  potato,"  remarks  Mr.  Bicheno,  "is  the  only  produce  the  cottier  reserves  to  himself. 
All  the  rest— cattle,  corn,  butter,  pigs,  poultry,  and  eggs — go  to  the  landlord.  As  long  as  the 
potato  lasts,  he  and  his  family  have  abundance.  They  thrive  under  it,  and,  with  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion, enjoy  good  health,  and  have  the  cleanest  skins  in  the  world.  But  if  the  crop  fail,  or  the 
season  should  prove  unfavourable  for  preserving  it,  the  months  of  April  and  May  are  trying  sea- 
sons ;  then  it  is  they  are  driven  to  subsist  upon  weeds,  fevers  spread,  and  the  utmost  distress  pre- 
vail*."— Flax,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Wakefield  wrote,  was  cultivated  in  every  county  of  Ireland 
except  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  and  formed  a  very  prominent  crop  in  particular  throughout  almost 
every  district  of  Ulster.  In  consequence  chiefly  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  bounties,  its  cultivation 
subsequently  declined,  and  eventually  seemed  waning  to  extinction;  but  since  1831,  it  has  in- 
creased with  amazing  rapidity,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Londonderry ; 
and  now  it  seems  again  to  have  received  a  sufficient  check  to  warrant  the  verdict  of  its  being  in 
decidedly  fluctuating  demand.  Flax,  when  cultivated,  follows  potatoes,  oats,  and  barley  ;  and  the 
ground  for  it  is  usually  prepared  with  the  spade.  The  cultivation  of  hemp  was  at  one  time  pretty 
extensive  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  county  of  Limerick ;  but  it  was  afterwards  abandoned.  In 
1810,  according  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  calculation,  the  aggregate  area  under  flax  was  100,000  acres ; 
and  in  1808,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  Linen  Board,  the  area  under  hemp  was  only  323 
acres. — The  turnip  husbandry,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  artificial  grasses,  are  now  appreciated 
and  practised  by  a  fair  proportion  of  proprietors  and  very  extensive  farmers ;  and  a  peculiarly 
economical  and  profitable  system  of  green  cropping  and  stall  feeding  is  well  understood  in  part  of 
the  county  of  Armagh  ;  but,  in  a  general  view,  or  as  regards  the  great  body  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  the  state  of  all  other  crops  than  corn,  potatoes,  and  flax,  is  but 
•lightly  improved,  and  in  many  districts  not  one  jot  improved,  since  the  date  of  the  Agricultural 
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Reports  and  Mr.  Wakefield's  'Account  of  Ireland.'  The  following  vidimus  of  it,  as  it  existed  at 
that  date,  therefore,  is  unhappily  still  too  correct ;  Beans  are  cultivated  nowhere  except  in 
parts  of  the  county  of  Wexford.  Rape  is  grown  for  seed  in  King's  aud  Queen's  counties, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Tipperary.  Of  the  indigenous  grasses  of  Ireland,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  specify  any  except  the  fiorin  grass,  or  agrostis  stolonifera,  which  has  been  lately 
very  highly  extolled  by  Dr.  RJchardsou.  Its  merits,  however,  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  he 
represents  them  ;  and  indeed,  the  only  situation  for  which  it  is  adapted  is  sea-walls,  where 
its  roots  run  and  bind  them  together.  Considering  the  very  imperfect  and  backward  nature 
of  Irish  husbandry,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  laying  down  land  to  grass  is  well  under- 
stood. In  fact,  this  is  seldom  done  with  seeds ;  but  in  most  places  the  ground  is  suffered  to  clothe 
itself  with  its  natural  herbage.  Soon  after  grass  is  cut  for  hay,  it  is  formed  by  the  hand  into 
what  aro  called  'lap-cocks,'  each  of  which  is  as  much  as  a  woman  can  twist  round  her  arms  like  a 
muff;  these,  being  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  which  blows  through  them,  are 
soon  dried,  and  are  then  put  into  a  '  tramp-eock.'  In  this  state  it  becomes  heated,  and  its  quality 
is  further  injured  by  the  heated  hay  being  put  into  ricks,  so  that  the  quality  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  Irish  hay  is  very  indifferent.  From  the  account  of  the  arable  husbandry  of  the  different 
districts,  it  has  already  been  seen  that  very  little  clover  is  cultivated.  In  the  west  and  south-west 
it  is  scarcely  known ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Newenham,  there  arc  not  5,000  acre.;  in  the  whole 
island  ;  where  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  sown  on  exhausted  and  foul  land." 

Though  approved  implements,  similar  to  those  used  in  Scotland  and  England,  have  been  exten- 
sively introduced,  the  original  ones,  or  such  as  were  not  long  ago  universal  in  the  country,  are 
still  in  sufficiently  extensive  use,  especially  in  the  west  and  the  south,  to  require  a  brief  notice. 
The  Irish  plough  is  made  chiefly  of  wood,  and  has  a  very  long  beam  and  no  swillyard  ,  the  breast 
is  also  of  wood,  and  has  seldom  any  ground  ;  and  the  share  has  hardly  any  wing.  That  used  in 
Wexford,  however,  has  a  comparatively  Bhort  beam,  and  a  cast-iron  sock.  "  The  flail  is  seldom 
heavier  than  a  schoolboy's  whip.  The  spade  is  much  narrower  than  the  English  spade  ;  the  handle 
generally  five  feet  long :  the  handle  of  the  shovel  is  still  larger,  it  is  sometimes  rounded,  sometimes 
pointed,  and  often  square  at  the  end.  The  loy,  which  is  much  used  in  Ireland,  is  a  long  narrow 
spade,  which  projects  entirely  on  the  right  side  of  the  handle  *,  its  breadth  is  that  of  the  foot.  The 
slane  is  a  double  loy,  used  in  cutting  turf.  The  sliding  cars  have  no  wheels ;  the  ends  of  the 
shafts  are  shod  with  iron,  with  a  wicker  basket  suspended  between  them.  Cars  are  small  carts, 
having  the  wheel  fixed  to  the  axle-tree,  which  turns  round  along  with  it.  The  wheel  is  not  spoked, 
but  solid.    The  cars  are  difficult  to  be  turned." 

The  dairy,  though  far  from  being  in  a  perfect  condition,  is  probably  the  best  managed  depart- 
ment of  Irish  husbandry ;  and  it  is  of  great  territorial  extent,  and  much  economical  importance. 
Most  of  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  part  of  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Carlow, 
Meath,  Westmeath,  Longford,  and  Fermanagh,  and  multitudes  of  the  small  farms  of  the  counties 
^>f  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Down,  are  devoted  principally  to  the  dairy, — or  rather  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter.  The  method  of  letting  dairies  to  dairymen  at  so  much  per  cow  per  annum,  is 
common  to  the  south  of  Ireland  with  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  other  counties  of  the  west  of 
England.  The  average  number  of  cows  on  a  dairy  farm  is  from  6  to  30 ;  the  extent  of  middle-rat  i 
land  esteemed  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  each  cow  is  al>out  two  acres ;  the  average  daily 
produce  of  a  cow's  milk  is  8  quarts  in  summer  and  5  in  winter ;  and  the  average  weekly  produce 
of  this  in  butter  is  14  pounds.  The  fattening  of  calves  for  veal  is  little  practised.— The  grazing 
husbandry  is  not,  as  in  England,  united  with  the  tillage  husbandry ;  nor,  as  in  Scotland,  are  larg  • 
tracts  of  land  devoted  exclusively  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  mountains  of  Ireland,  instead  of 
being  grazed  by  those  who  farm  them,  are  frequently  let  on  a  partnership  lease  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  neighbouring  village,  each  of  whom  turns  in  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  horses,  goats,  or 
gee*tj,  according  to  the  rent  he  pays.  The  few  cattle  thnt  arc  fed  on  the  mountainous  districts 
arc  generally  very  poor.  The  most  extensive  and  valuable  hinds  for  fattening  cattle  are  small 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Kildarc,  considerable  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Westmeath,  and  Queen's  county,  and  especially  the  corcasses  of  the  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Clare,  and  'the  golden  vale"  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary.  Vast  droves  of 
cattle  are  bred  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  west ;  and  horses  are  bred  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Mournc.  Most  of  even  the  loftiest  uplands  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  herbage, 
and  are  very  much  greener,  in  the  aggregate,  than  the  mountains  of  Scotland ;  aud  Mac- 
Gillicuddy's  Recks,  the  loftiest  group  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  desolate,  were 
affirmed  by  Arthur  Young  to  be  better  fattening  ground  for  sheep  than  even  the  rich  lowlands  in 
their  vicinity.  The  general  adaptation  of  Ireland  to  grazing  is  very  marked,  and  cannot,  in  any 
view,  be  competed  with  by  England.    Yet.  in  spite  of  this  adaptation,  and  of  various  considerable 
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instances  of  the  recent  conversion  of  tillage  grounds  into  grazing  lands,  the  decrease  of  pasturage, 
occasioned  by  the  extension  of  tillage,  has  for  many  years  been  both  6teady  and  rapid. 

In  1841,  the  total  number  of  families  in  Ireland  dependent  chiefly  on  agriculture  was  974,163,— 
of  whom  921,5th  were  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  52,612  in  the  civic  districts ;  and 
the  total  number  of  persons  who  'ministered  to  food'  was  1,904,071, — of  whom  1,643,062  were 
males  at  and  above  15  years  of  age,  138,870  were  females  at  and  above  15  years  of  age,  103,549 
were  males  below  15  years  of  age,  and  18,570  were  females  below  15  years  of  age.  The  following 
table  shows  the  classes  of  which  the  latter  total  consisted,  and  also  throws  great  incidental  light 
ou  the  relative  importance  of  the  country's  agriculture  : — 
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A  quite  recent  writer,  who  has  minutely  examined  the  statistics  of  Ireland,  remarks  upon  this 
table,  as  compared  with  other  exhibits  of  the  Census  of  1841,  that  it  shows  two-thirds  of  the  males 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  Ireland,  above  the  age  of  15,  to  be  engaged  in 
producing,  preparing,  or  selling  food  ;  and  he  adds,  "  If  we  reflect  how  sensitively  such  a  popula- 
tion must  feel,  as  producers,  any  diminution  in  the  price  of  their  chief  article  of  production,  we 
shall  see  a  great  cause  of  the  distress  that  is  from  time  to  time  suffered.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  and  oats  in  Ireland,  per  barrel  and  per  bushel,  calculated  upon  the  return  advertised  in  the 
Fhiblin  Gazette  for  the  years  ending  May  1,  1841,  1M2.  and  1643,  was,— wheat,  per  barrel  32s.  5d. 
in  1841,  30s.  8d  in  1842,  27s.  in  1843  ;  wheat  per  bushel,  8s.  lid.  in  1841,  7s.  8d.  in  1642,  6s.  9d. 
in  1843;  oata  per  harrel,  13s.  lid.  in  1841,  12s.  in  1842,  10s.  7d.  in  1843;  oats  per  bushel,  3s.  5d. 
in  1841,  3s.  in  1842,  2s.  7<L  in  1843.  This  great  reduction  in  two  years  of  the  price  of  the  staples 
of  Irish  produce  mu&t  undoubtedly  have  affected  the  country." 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE. 

The  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  was  estimated  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Poor  Enquiry  at  £36,000,000,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  chapter  on  Agriculture  in  MacCulloch's  Sta- 
tistical Account  at  X43.so9.iioo, — exclusive,  however,  of  the  value  of  bogs  j  and  it  seems  to  ho 
pronounced  by  nearly  all  parties  to  Imj  only  one-half,  and  by  some  to  be  only  one-fifth,  of  what  the 
soil  is  capable  of  yielding.  The  annual  earnings  of  agricultural  labourers,  including  farmers  who 
worked  their  own  land,  were  estimated  in  1636  at  £6,844,500.  The  progress  of  tillage  throughout 
the  country  is  shown  by  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  quantities  of  grain,  pulse,  and  malt 
exported  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain  during  each  year  of  the  period  1800-41  : — 
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403,407 

87.095 

916,251 

134 

439 

8.396 

1.415,722 

1821 

569,700 

82,884 

1,162,249 

550 

2.474 

4,959 

1,822,816 

1822 

463,004 

22,532 

5(59.237 

353 

728 

7.235 

1,063,089 

1823 

400,068 

19.274 

1,102.487 

196 

5S6 

5,540 

1,528,153 

1824 

356,384 

44,699 

1.225,085 

112 

756 

5,791 

1,173 

1,634,000 

1825 

396,018 

154.256 

1,629,856 

220 

1,431 

11,355 

10,826 

2,203,902 

1826 

314,851 

04.885 

1,303,734 

77 

1,452 

7,190 

1.203 

1,693,392 

1827 

405.255 

67,791 

1.343,267 

256 

1.282 

10,037 

572 

1,828,460 

1828 

652,584 

84,204 

2,075,631 

1,424 

4.826 

7.068 

853 

2,826,590 

1829 

519.017 

97,140 

1.673.628 

568 

4,435 

10,445 

2,011 

2,307,244 

1830 

529.717 

189,745 

1.471,252 

414 

2,520 

19,053 

2,820 

2,215,521 

1831 

557.498 

185,409 

1,655,701 

515 

4,142 

15,029 

10,888 

2,429,182 

1832 

790.293 

123,639 

2,051,867 

294 

1.915 

14,530 

8,229 

2,990,767 

1833 

844.211 

101,767 

1,762,520 

166 

2,646 

19,114 

7,017 

2,737,441 

1834 

779.505 

217.855 

1,769,503 

983 

2,176 

18,771 

3,865 

2,792.658 

1835 

661.776 

156,242 

1,822.767 

614 

3.447 

24,235 

10,357 

2,679,438 

1836 

598,757 

184,156 

2,132.138 

483 

2,920 

17,604 

22,214 

2.958,272 

1837 

534.465 

187,473 

2,274,675 

1,016 

60 

25,630 

4.174 

3,030,293 

1838 

542.583 

156,467 

2,742,807 

628 

5.232 

21,584 

5,001 

3,474,34*2 

1839 

258,331 

61,676 

1.904.933 

2,331 

1,484 

11,535 

2.861 

2.243,151 

1840 

174.439 

95,954 

2,037.835 

122 

1.403 

14,573 

3,456 

2.327.782 

1841 

218,708 

75,568 

2,539.380 

172 

855 

15,907 

4,935 

2,855,525 

The  following  table  throws  light  on  the  preceding  one  by  contrast,  and  shows  that  the  exports 
of  grain  from  Ireland  during  the  seven  years  1792-1798,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  seven 
years  1785-1791,  decreased  to  the  amount  of  408,443  barrels  of  wheat,  320,386  barrels  of  barley, 
and  292,480  cwts.  of  meal :— 


Year*. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

MoaJ. 

J'atrH*. 

BarrvR 

CWttL 

Hanrln. 

Jlarrfl*. 

1785 

36,956 

3.170 

95,878 

1792 

119,781 

28.352 

131,801 

1786 

86.682 

95.84S8 

132,079 

1793 

92,788 

974 

96,522 

1787 

62.118 

)  ({3,895 

145.488 

1794 

36,701 

38.601 

24.472 

1788 

50.157 

54,045 

129.288 

1795 

31,231 

7.381 

36,578 

1789 

218,737 

33,849 

109.868 

1796 

4 

37,503 

1790 

148.066 

53,521 

65.570 

1797 

15 

112.461 

1791 

153,769 

39,719 

133,381 

1798 

67,526 

48.3(59 

79.535 

The  recent  general  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  indirect  as  well  as  direct,  or  inclusive  of 
its  connection  with  grazing,  malting,  the  dairy,  and  the  provision  trade,  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing comparative  table  of  exports  from  Ireland  to  Knglaud  in  the  years  1825  and  1835  : — 
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UCASTtTT. 

Ilirrcate 
Uic*e  r  |. 

PowvoniTiri 

V  OH  N  '  1  J  1  i  I  1  I  ■< 

Lstimsu-d  Valua 

my 

18J5. 

t\fT  1  ^'i«5 

Cow*  and  Oxen,  number 

•  • 

03,324 

98,150 

34,026 

£793,837 

0 

llor*ea,             .  do. 

•  • 

3,140 

4,055 

t     ■   t  • 

1,515 

65,453 

0 

Sheep,              .  do. 

a  • 

72,191 

125,452 

53,201 

199,986 

0 

Swine,       .  .do. 

•  • 

05,919 

370,191 

310,272 

893,839 

0 

Grain,  viz.:  Wheat,  qrs. 
—         Barley,  do. 

•  • 

283,340 

420,522 

137,182 

812,441 

0 

•  ■ 

154,822 

108,946 

14,124 

210,756 

0 

—         Oats,  do. 

• 

1,303,204 

1,575,984 

i  2,780 

1,661,933 

3 

—         Other  Grain 

•  • 

23,832 

39,037 

15,80o 

75,149 

6 

Wbeatmeal,  Flour,  and  Oatmeal,  cwts. 

599,124 

1,984,480 

1,390,35b 

1,441,96(1 

0 

Potatoes,  .... 
Provisions:  Bacon  and  Hams, 

do. 

223,398 

17.537 

0 

do. 

302,278 

379, 1 1 1 

16,833 

828,138 

0 

—         Beef  and  Pork, 

do. 

004,253 

370,172 

723.935 

0 

—  Butter, 

do. 

474,101 

827,009 

352,848 

3,316.306 

0 

—  Lard, 

do. 

711  2ti7 

tio.OOO 

182,013 

0 

(  number 

.  ■ 

52,244,800 

87.352 

0 

Egtrs  }  crates 

2,275 

37,600 

0 

C  boxes 

•  * 

10,695 

31,027 

0 

Feather*,  cwts. 

•  • 

6,432 

32.636 

0 

Hide*  and  Calf  Skins,  number 

57,6.57 

43,831 

0 

Wool,  Sheep  and  Lambs',  j  j^C* 

•  • 

33 

764,184 

1,240 
17,322 

0 
16 

34,898 

163,949 

^  109,051 

402,773  10 

629,529 

459,473 

75,505 

0 

2,686,688 

138,981 

0 

Ballinasloe  has  for  a  long  period  been  the  great  mart  for  the  sale  of  Irish  sheep  and  black 
cattle  ;  so  that  the  two  following  tables  of  sales  and  prices  there,  6trongly  illustrate  the  condition 
of  the  grazing  produce  of  the  country : — 


! 

; 


Cusuld. 


Tut»l. 


IIobm  i-  Cattle. 


S..1.1. 


1790  59.231  2,700161,931 

17*>  05,755  2,492'  68.247 

IW0  67.007  3,379  ,70.380 

1803  79,988  4,3(56184.354 

1810  09.481  21,520,91,001 

1813  74,658  20, 106  !  94,764 

1 1820  59.943  20,833  80,776 


7,782 
6,563 
5,275 
7.101 
5.331 
5,632 
4,304 


ITnauld  TutaL 


850 
1,431 
2.474 
3.003 
1.727 
3,117 
4,001 


Sold.      Unsold.  I  Total 


8,632  1825 1 72,577  17,688 

7.996  [  1830  66,945 1  14.011 

7.749  1835 '55, 119  7.312 

10, 104!  1840  74,286  16,996 

7,258  1841  70,128  7,061 

8,149  1842  01,865  12,950 

8,505  1843'  63,288  1,998 


90,205 
81,556 
62,431 
91,282 
77,189 
76,815 
65,286 


HoiXED  CaTTL*. 


ML  I  U  mold.  J  Total, 


8,012 
5.886 
7.142 
11.163 
11.954 
8,074  I 
8.767| 


2,254 
1,390 
1.442 
1.045 
2,210 
6,290 
1.041 


10,260 
7,276 
8,584 
12,208 
14.164 
14,364 
9. 108 


AVERAGE  I'lilCES  OP 


WtDDtaa. 


2d  Claw. 

3d  t'luu. 

In  Class. 

1st  Class. 

2d  Cla«s. 

3d  Class. 

«th  Class. 

£  1. 

«t 

£  K 

d. 

£  «. 

d. 

£  A. 

(L 

£  a 

d. 

$. 

</. 

£  «. 

<t 

£  f. 

<t 

1830 

1  10 

0 

1  4 

0 

1  3 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  13 

0 

f 

5 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  15 

0 

1835 

2  1 

0 

1  13 

0 

1  7 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  4 

0 

1 

18 

0  !  1  12 

6 

1  3 

0 

1840 

2  9 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  12 

6 

1  7 

0 

2  2 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1  5 

8 

1  0 

0 

1841 

2  12 

0 

2  4 

0 

1  15 

6 

1  10 

0 

2  2 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  4 

0 

0  19 

0 

1842 

2  11 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  13 

0 

1  7 

0 

2  0 

0 

I 

9 

0 

1  1  1 

0    0  10 

0 

1843 

2  5 

0 

1  18 

0 

1  11 

0 

1  6 

0 

2  0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0  16 

0 

Hairs** 

1830 

ill  0 

0 

9  10 

0 

7  10 

0 

6  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

J  835 

13  10 

0 

12  0 

0 

10  10 

«) 

7  10 

0 

14  5 

0 

12 

10 

0 

10  0 

1) 

7  0 

0 

1840 

18  10 

0 

16  5 

(t 

14  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

16  10 

0 

14 

10 

0 

11  0 

I) 

8  10 

0 

1841 

18  0 

0 

17  0 

0 

14  10 

11  0 

<> 

16  16 

0 

15 

0 

0 

11  10 

II 

9  0 

0 

1842 

15  10 

0 

14  10 

0  12  10 

S 

7  10 

13  6 

0 

13 

0 

0 

8  10 

0 

0  0 

0 

1843 

16  10 

0 

15  10 

0 

13  10 

8  10 

! 

16  0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

9  10 

0 

7  0 

0 

Ewrs. 


Th?  exports  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool  in  1*20,  included  .17.395  black  cattle.  02.M9  sheep,  73,912 
PS*,  33*,21»  cwt.  of  bacon  and  hams,  and  143 ,723  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  ;  and,  in  Ifc3£>,  they 
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included  169,892  black  cattle,  1,566  calves,  252,057  sheep,  28,351  lambs,  390,561  pigs,  5,674  horses, 
and  434  mules.  The  following  table  affords  a  comparative  view  of  the  quantity  of  live  stock  and 
of  agricultural  produce  exported  from  Ireland : — 


tamos*. 

One  year  ending 
March.  17WI. 
Average  of 
Three  Yean. 

One  rear  ending 
January.  I82fi, 
A verace  of 
Three  Years, 

una 

IilCKEAM. 

Oxen,    ....  No. 

Sheep  No. 

Swine,          .       .       .  No. 
Bacon  and  Haras,  .       .  cwt. 
Butter,         ...  do. 
Wheat  and  "Wheat  Flour,  qrs. 
Oats  and  Oatmeal,        .  do. 

19.457 
none. 

5,(585 
20,986 
319,049 
112,256 
312,993 

57,427 
62.929 
73.913 
339,914 
492,863 
525,640 
1,701,134 

98,150 
125,452 
376.191 
379,111 
827,009 

J  4,189,569 

78.693 
125.452 
370.506 
358,125 
507,960 

3,764,320 

The  provision  trade  of  Ireland  was,  at  one  period,  confined  chiefly  to  Cork,  but  is  now,  in  all 
its  departments,  very  extensive  also  at  Dublin,  Belfast,  Newry,  and  Limerick,  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  butter  is  diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  Pork  hams,  in  enormous  quan- 
tity and  of  excellent  quality,  are  prepared  at  Belfast ;  bacon  and  hams  are  salted,  in  largo 
quantities,  at  Belfast,  Waterford,  Clonmcl,  and  Limerick ;  beef  is  cured,  on  a  great  scale,  and 
assorted  into  three  classes  called  planters',  India,  and  common  beef,  at  Limerick  and  Cork ;  and 
the  provision  trade  in  general— increasingly  subject,  however,  to  a  preference  in  England  for  the 
importation  of  the  living  animal  rather  than  the  prepared  carcass — is  very  extensive  in  Dublin, 
Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Newry,  Londonderry,  Wexford,  New  Ross,  Waterford,  Clonmel,  Cork,  and 
Limerick.  The  official  returns  ceased,  in  1825,  to  give  separate  details  for  Ireland;  yet  the 
following  table,  exhibiting  the  quantities  of  exported  Baited  meat  and  butter  every  fourth  year 
from  the  Legislative  Union  till  that  date,  flings  considerable  light  on  the  general  progress  of  the 
provision  trade : — 


1801 
iai5 
1809 
1813 
1817 
1821 
1825 


Ht'TTEA  AS  it  ['■■]'■  K 


Orcat 


Foreign 
•'art*. 


Total 


Hnrrrl. 

132,406 
180,515 
191,836 
209,321 
195,496 
162,354 
147,290, 


Barrel*.   Barrel » 
28,434160,840 
41,583  222,098 


70,908 
72,182 
67,109 
56,811 
33,986 


Bacox  and  Hah. 


BUTTEl. 


Laed. 


Great 
Britain. 


Cwt». 
21,100 
94,485 
165,038 


262,744 
281,503:218,590 
262,605  179.093 
219,165362.846 
181,276  361, 13£ 


Foreign  TlitaL 
l'artn. 


Cwt*. 
61 
588 
2,084 
16,016 
11.932 
3,363 


Oreat 
Britain. 


Foreign 
l'art*. 


r«u  Cwt*. 
21,161250,620] 
95,073  233,771 
167,122390,159 
„  234,606  351, 832 
2  191,025320,180. 
^366,209413,088 
1,139  362,278  425,670 


Total. 


Oreat 
Britain. 


CwU. 

304,666 
294,415 
385,953 
,082  461,514 
,785  397.965) 
472.944 
48,491  474,161 


r«t». 
1,565 
5,915 
14,795 
13,779 
10,740 
22,380 
31,882 


F'orc  ign 
Partt. 


Cwta. 

484 
448 
1,487 

6,357 
6,441 
6,109 
3,397 


The  following  is  the  annual  average  of  four  years  of  the  quantity  of  butter  exported  from 
Ireland,  viz. : — 

From  1701  to  1704,   92,219  cwt.  1705  to  1708,  111,498  cwt. 

1709  to  1712,  140,265  ...  1713  to  1716,  18(5,978  ... 

1717  to  1720.  186.449  ...  1721  to  1724.  147,452  ... 

1725  to  1728.  175,749  ...  1729  to  1732,  153.727  ... 

1733  to  1736,  147,121   ...  1737  to  1740,  161,212  ... 

1741  to  1744,  154,310   ...  1745  to  1748,  201,666  ... 

1749  to  1752,  237,345  ...  1753  to  1756,  206,307  ... 

1757  to  1760,  207,246  ...  1761  to  1764,  237.564  ... 

1765  to  1768,  283,681   ...  1769  to  1772,  276,281  ... 

1773  to  1776,  269,786  ...  1777  to  1780,  248,584  ... 

1781  to  1784,  251,542  ...  1785  to  1788,  299.569  ... 

1789  to  1792,  308,823   ...  1793  to  1796,  293,661  ... 

1797  to  1800,  291,041  ... 

and,  from  the  25th  March  1800  to  the  5th  January  1801,  178,496  cwt.,— in  1802,  304,666  cwt.. — 
in  1803,  396,353  cwt.,— in  1804,  334,251  cwt.,— iu  1805,  320,155  cwt.,— and,  in  1806,  294,415  cwt. 
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F.«.-ir„ 
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10, 
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1*11 


t!«rt»-  |  ctlt. 


J  1 

41  II 


4*|  tl 


IS  I J    1914    1813    1814  I  181 T    I S I » 


rt*>  «v4a.  I  CIA. 
Ji       44|  13 


H  «l  H 


HI* 


n<i.  cwtt. 

14  * 


1*.M  '  IS.'l 


lSZx  1903 


calk  c  wu. 


1  •kb^M  I.  .-4. 

M«n,Ac. 


54«2S  JUS  J I 


Sir**  3»1  «»|6,  41*74 

juial  77*4  *4i*  7j» 


57519|  J09J1  1X1 


143 


■ 


15111  JllJj  6903J 


jjd  mil  s 

«*sj  3*73*1  «;}.*:  tosu  ito*4 
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IS 

JiSSI  .11919 
4433  J7M 
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174* 


L'. 
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W60i|  »1IM  ItIM  l»969  tI«7V  114641  ISOISj  1767*]  l«l«t  15364 
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The  following  are  the  Irish  ports  from  which  the  butter  was  exported  during  each  of  the  twenty 
jears  ending  on  the  5th  January,  1826,  viz.  :— 
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WOODS. 


Ireland  was,  at  one  time,  very  extensively  clothed  with  forests.  "  According  to  Boatc,  on  the 
authority  of  Oeraldus  Cambrensis,  who  came  into  Ireland,  on  its  first  conquest,  in  company  with 
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Henry  II.,  this  country  was  full  of  woods  on  every  side ;  but  the  English,  on  gaining  possession  of 
it,  cut  them  down,  partly  in  order  to  deprive  the  banditti  of  their  lurking  places,  and  partly  to 
gain  the  greater  scope  of  profitable  lands.  Another  cause  operated,  which  operates  in  all  countries 
— the  desire  to  obtain  wood  for  Xuel.  Forests,  however,  were  still  numerous  in  those  part* 
especially  over  which  the  English  had  not  acquired  a  perfect  and  tranquil  power ;  but  after  the 
quelling  of  the  great  rebellion  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  forests  were  still  more  reduced  in 
extent  and  number.  The  same  motives  which  operated  with  the  conquerors  on  their  first  inva- 
sion, operated  now.  Besides,  the  prospect  of  gain  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  was  a  further  induce- 
ment. Immense  ship  loads  were  sent  to  foreign  parts ;  and  whereas,  before  this  period,  there  was 
not  a  single  charcoal  manufactory,  on  the  subduing  of  the  rebellion,  a  great  number  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  were  erected.  All  these  causes,  however,  though  operating  probably  with  a  pro- 
gressive effect,  had  not  denuded  Ireland  entirely  of  forests  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  tHe 
period  when  Boate  published  bis  Natural  History  of  that  country.  He  complains,  indeed,  that 
great  part  of  Ireland  was  very  bare  of  woods  in  his  time ;  and  that,  in  some  places,  you  might 
travel  whole  days  long  without  seeing  any  wood  or  trees,  except  a  few  al>out  gentlemen's  houses ; 
and,  particularly,  instances  the  route  from  Dublin,  as  far  as  Dromore,  by  Dundalk  and  Newry, 
being  above  60  miles,  in  some  parts  whereof  you  shall  not  see  so  much  as  one  tree  in  many  miles; 
and  adds,  that  the  '  great  woods,  which  the  maps  do  represent  to  us  upon  the  mountains  between 
Dundalk  and  Newry,  are  quite  vanished.'  Notwithstanding  these  complaints,  there  were,  in  the 
time  of  this  author,  large  forests,  which  no  longer  exist.  In  Leinster  he  states,  that  the  counties 
of  Wicklow,  and  King  and  Queen's  counties,  were  throughout  full  of  woods,  some  many  miles 
long  and  broad ;  and  that  part  of  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow  were  greatly  furnished 
with  them.  In  Ulster,  there  were,  in  his  time,  great  forests  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  in  the 
north  part  of  Tyrone ;  likewise  .in  Fermanagh,  along  Lake  Erne,  in  Antrim,  and  in  the  north  part 
of  Down.  The  greatest  part  of  the  hitter  county,  however,  as  well  as  Armagh,  Monagban,  and 
Cavan,  which,  in  the  war  with  Tyrone,  were  encumbered  with  great  and  thick  forests,  were,  in 
the  time  of  Dr  Boate,  almost  everywhere  bare.  With  respect  to  Munster,  he  represents  the 
counties  of  Kerry  and  Tipperary  as  possessing  sundry  great  forests,  notwithstanding  the  English, 
especially  the  Earl  of  Cork,  had  made  great  havoc  with  the  woods.  In  Connaught  he  states,  that 
there  were  very  few  forests,  except  in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo." 

In  1841,  the  total  superficial  extent  of  woods  in  Ireland  was  487,558  acres;  and  of  this  total 
374,482  acres  were  trees  in  clumps,  groves,  and  forests,  and  18,092,038  trees,  equivalent  to  113,076 
acres,  were  detached  trees  in  hedge-rows,  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  in  other  situations.  The  total 
number  of  acres,  in  clumps,  groves,  and  forests,  of  oak  was  29,530,  of  ash  6,042,  of  elm  1,417,  of 
beech  3,274,  of  fir  25,239,  of  mixed  trees  280,096,  and  of  orchards  28,878.  The  total  number  of 
detached  oak  trees  was  661,622,  of  ash  trees  4,459,464,  of  elm  trees  899,802,  of  beech  trees  1,325,380, 
of  fir  trees  2,430,950,  of  mixed  trees  8,073,451,  and  of  orchard  trees  241,369.  Of  the  oak  trees  in 
clumps,  groves,  and  forests,  22,784  acres  were  planted  previous  to  1791,  1,493  from  1791  to  1800, 
1,327  from  1801  to  1810,  1,393  from  1811  to  1620,  1,342  from  1821  to  1631,  and  1,197  from  1831 
to  1840;  of  the  ash  trees,  2,677  acres  were  planted  previous  to  1791,  927  from  1791  to  1800,  669 
from  1601  to  1810,  679  from  1S11  to  1820,  442  from  1621  to  1830,  and  628  from  1831  to  1840;  of 
the  elm  trees,  479  were  planted  previous  to  1791,  135  from  1791  to  1600,  134  from  1801  to  1610, 
131  from  1811  to  1820,  141  from  1821  to  1831,  and  360  from  1831  to  1840;  of  the  beech  trees,  931 
were  planted  previous  to  1791,  384  from  1791  to  1800,  342  from  1801  to  1810,  279  from  1811  to 
1820,  730  from  1821  to  1830,  and  600  from  1831  to  LS40;  of  the  fir  trees,  1,612  acres  were*  planted 
previous  to  1791,  1,243  from  1791  to  1800,  2,691  from  1801  to  1810,  5,496  from  1811  to  1620, 
7,684  from  1821  to  1830,  and  6,513  from  1631  to  1840;  of  the  mixed  trees,  76,587  acres  were 
planted  previous  to  1791,  22,399  from  1791  to  1800,  31,087  from  1601  to  1610,  42,878  from  1811 
to  1820,  51,456  from  1821  to  1630,  and  51,456  from  1831  to  1840;  and  of  the  orchard  trees,  7,136 
acres  were  planted  previous  to  1791,  2,736  from  1791  to  1800,  3,624  from  1801  to  1810,  4,925  from 
1811  to  1820,  5,952  from  1821  to  1830,  and  4,305  from  1831  to  1640. 

• 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  upland  breed  of  Irish  black  cattle  abound  in  Kerry,  in  Mayo,  and  generally  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  are  small,  wild,  and  hardy,  not  well  shaped,  and  covered 
with  long  coarse  hair ;  they  are  in  some  districts  black,  and  in  others  brindled  ;  and,  when  removed 
to  a  better  soil  and  climate  than  those  of  their  native  mountains,  they  fatten  as  rapidly  as  the 
black  cattle  of  Wales  and  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  long-horned  or  lowland  breed  of  Irish 
black  cattle  abound  in  the  counties  of  Meath,  Westmeath,  Limerick.  Tipperary,  and  Roscommon, 
and  generally  in  the  low  and  level  grazing  districts  of  the  kingdom ;  they  are  much  larger  and 
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heavier  than  the  upland  breed;  they  are  usually  coarse  and  ill  shaped;  and  they  have  very 
long  curved  horns,  with  in  general  an  inward  curvature.  Very  numerous  flocks  throughout  the 
country  consist  of  crosses  between  the  native  breeds  and  English  bulla;  some  flocks  consist  of  the 
short-horned  breed  or  unproved  Teeswater,  the  Holderucss,  the  Staffordshire,  and  the  Devonshire 
breeds,  or  crosses  between  these  and  others ;  and  the  dairy  stocks  consist  variously  of  these  breeds, 
of  the  Ayrshire,  of  the  Irish  upland,  and  of  the  Irish  lowlaud,  but  chiefly  of  the  two  latter. — 
The  native  Irish  horse  seldom  stands  higher  than  15  hands,  is  very  hardy  and  sure-footed,  and  is 
a  very  useful  animal,  particularly  as  a  hack.  A  large,  long,  blood  horse,  is  much  reared  in  Meath, 
and  is  to  bo  found  in  most  of  the  rich  grazing  counties. — The  native  Irish  sheep  are  small,  and 
have  nearly  as  much  hair  as  wool ;  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  common.  The  sheep  which 
now  prevail  axe  a  very  mixed  breed,  crossed  with  different  kinds  of  English  sheep ;  they  are  of 
the  polled,  long-woollcd  kind ;  in  the  great  breeding  counties,  they  are  very  large  .  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  are  kept  only  for  their  wool, — and  even  this,  in  multitudes  of  instances, 
only  for  strictly  domestic  use.  A  breed  of  fine-woolled  sheep,  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  Wick- 
low,  exhibit  the  only  traces  of  a  distinct  race  of  short-woollcd  sheep  in  the  island. — The  Irish  breed 
of  swine  are  long-legged,  lank,  thin-sided,  long-backed,  haggard,  ungainly  animals,  not  easily 
fattened,  and  altogether  very  unprofitable ;  and  they  still  exist  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  west, 
south-west,  and  centre  of  the  kingdom,  but  have,  in  most  other  districts  and  partially  in  even 
these,  been  much  improved  by  crosses  with  English  breeds.  Pigs  are  kept  by  very  nearly  all  the 
peasantry ;  and  they  are  fattened  principally  with  potatoes,  and  afterwards  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  rent.  "  The  cow,  the  pig,  the  goat,  the  turkeys,  of  which  large  numbers  are  raised," 
says  Mr.  Bicheno,  "  are  as  much  a  part  of  an  Irish  cottier's  family  as  the  children." — Goats  are 
kept  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  cither  wandering  at  large  on  mountainous  grounds,  or  tethered 
to  the  tops  of  knolls  and  banks  in  the  low  countries. — Poultry  are  very  numerous  on  grounds  of 
every  character,  on  farms  and  holdings  of  all  sizes,  and  amongst  people  of  all  classes  and  in  all 
districts.  The  county  of  Wexford  is  celebrated  for  crammed  fowjs ;  and  there  is  a  fair  at  Bally- 
heague  in  that  county,  expressly  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  poultry.  Turkeys  are  everywhere 
numerous ;  and,  being  admitted  to  the  warm  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  they  generally  thrive. — 
Rabbit-warren3  are  not  numerous ;  but  some  of  them,  as  at  the  east  side  of  the  river  Bann  and  on 
the  peninsula  of  Fannat,  arc  very  large. 

In  1641,  the  live  stock  of  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland  consisted  of  552,509  horses  and  mules, 
worth,  at  £6  each,  £4,420,552;  90,315  asses,  worth,  at  £1  each,  £90,316;  1,840,025  black  cattle, 
worth,  at  £6  10s.  each.  £11.900.158  ;  2.091,199  sheep,  worth,  at  £1  2s.  each,  £2.30y,317 ;  1,353,101 
pi),'*,  worth,  at  £\  5s.  each,  £1.091.373  ;  and  8.334,427  poultry,  worth,  at  Od.  each,  £206,353;— 
and  the  live  stock  of  the  civic  districts  consisted  of  23,540  horses  and  mules,  worth  £188,308 ;  2,050 
mm,  worth  £2.050;  23,091  black  cattle,  worth  £150,092  ;  14,990  sheep,  worth  £10,489;  69,71? 
pigs,  worth  £74.039 ;  and  124,090  poultry,  worth  £3,102.  The  total  estimated  value  of  live  stock 
in  the  rural  and  in  the  civic  districts,  was  thus  respectively  £20,071,008,  and  £434,740.  The 
distribution  of  the  kinds  of  live  stock  among  the  holdings  and  farms  of  various  sires,  exhibits, 
in  the  rural  districts,  on  holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre,  31,117  horses  and  mules,  23,999  asses, 
90,659  black  cattle,  120,281  sheep,  295,048  pigs,  and  1,987,294  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  1 
acre  to  5  acTCs,  81,141  horses  and  mules,  34,201  as<*es,  203,252  cattle,  234,501  sheep,  251,567 
pigs,  and  1,790,395  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  175,808  horses  and  mules,  18,845 
508,499  cattle,  401,304  sheep.  350.825  pigs,  and  2,302,007  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  15 
to  30  acres,  112,143  horses  and  mules,  5,334  asses,  329,298  cattle,  293,970  sheep,  215,340  pigs, 
aad  1,143,811  poultry;  and  on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  152,300  horses  and  mules,  7,936 
asses,  046,317  cattle," 1.04 1.083  sheep,  240,301  pigs,  and  1,104,323  poultry  ;— and  the  distribution, 
of  live  stock  in  the  civic  districts  exhibits,  on  holdings  not  exceeding  1  acre,  18,027  horses 
and  mules,  1,824  asses,  11,398  cattle,  2,849  sheep,  63,774  pigs,  and  100,412  poultry;  on  farms 
of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  1,929  horses  and  mules,  117  asses,  3,169  cattle,  569  sheep.  2,609  pigs, 
and  10,379  poultry ;  on  farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  1,859  horses  and  mules,  80  asses,  3,073  cattle, 
1.064  sheep,  1,717  pigs,  and  7,870  poultry ;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  848  horses  and  mules, 
1'.*  asses,  1,730  cattle,  626  sheep,  633  pigs,  and  2,604  poultry ;  and  on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres, 
1*3  horses  and  mules.  10  asses,  3.726  cattle,  9,692  sheep,  092  pigs,  and  2,625  poultry.  "  The  too 
;rr  at  number  of  horses  on  small  farms,"  say  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census,  "  has  long  been  the 
lUbject  of  remark.  From  the  table  it  will  l>e  seen,  that  in  farms  between  five  and  fifteen  acres, 
there  are  nearly  as  many  horses  as  farms,  especially  in  Leinstcr,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
instance  is  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  the)'  exceed  the  numl>cr  of  farms.  In  other  provinces 
th-y  arc  not  so  disproportionately  numerous.  But  on  the  whole  country,  they  are  not  less  than 
t«o  to  every  three  farms.  In  the  larger  farms  they,  of  course,  grow  more  numerous,  and  in  those 
•U.vc  thirty  acre*  average  more  than  three  to  caeli.    It  i-.  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that 
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the  numl>ers  in  the  table  include  all  horses,  whether  employed  as  auxiliaries  to  production,  or  to 
luxury — a  very  important  distinction,  but  one  we  deemed  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
establish  under  the  circumstances  existing  at  the  period  of  our  inquiries.  In  the  rural  districts, 
however,  the  number  of  such  cannot  be  so  large  as  to  disturb  the  proportion  to  any  great  extent. 
The  cattle  appear  about  two  to  each  farm,  between  5  and  15  acres,  and  increase  to  an  average  of 
thirteen  to  each  farm  above  thirty  acres.  Sheep,  as  may  be  supposed,  vary  considerably  in  the 
small  farm- ;  they  generally  appear  two  to  each,  but  on  the  larger  farms  the  numbers  vary  from 
6  to  58  to  each  farm.  The  average  in  Ulster  is  5.  In  Galway  it  is  far  above  the  average,  having 
82  to  each  farm.  Pigs  are  on  the  whole  less  numerous  than  might  have  been  expected.  There  is 
nearly  one  to  every  farm  in  the  smallest  class.  They  rise  to  live  to  each  of  the  largest  class. 
Poultry  do  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  preponderate  in  the  smaller.  They  increase  in  the 
dirtV rent  classes  of  farms  from  five  to  each,  in  the  lowest,  up  to  8,  15,  and  22  to  each  in  the 
highest.  Asses  are  most  numerous  in  the  larger  farms.  In  those  under  30  acres  they  are  one  to 
every  10  farms.  In  those  from  5  to  15  acres,  about  one  to  15  farms,  and  in  those  above  30  acres, 
one  to  every  5  farms.  The  proportion  of  each  description  of  stock  on  the  several  classes  of  farms 
is  shown  by  the  annexed  table.  We  abstain  from  comments  which  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
subject,  but  the  agriculturalist  will  not  tail  to  find  material  for  reflection,  and  an  ample  field  for 
improvement  in  many  of  the  facts  here  classified : — 
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25.3 

Leinnter 

J 

4. 

IS 

1U 

3.9 

25.6 

14.8 

96.3 

MuaKter      .  . 

.7 

4.9 

13.2 

4.3 

27.7 

las 

(Titter  . 

.9 

6.1 

3.1 

13.7 

4.3 

27.7 

U.3 

60.3 

Cattle 

Connaugbt  . 

1. 

6.3 

2. 

13.2 

4.2 

27.1 

14.9 

96.9 

Total    .  . 

5.6 

2. 

13.1 

4.2 

37.1 

13.8 

87. 

Ijptntiter 

.4 

.5 

1.4 

1.6 

3,9 

4.3 

26.3 

29. 

 i 

M 

1.4 

2.6 

2.8 

4.5 

4.9 

lfi.3 

18. 

CUter  . 

.4 

.5 

.7 

A 

1.5 

1.6 

5.1 

5.6 

Con nought  . 

1. 

1.1 

2.3 

2.5 

9.1 

19. 

58.6 

S4.5 

1 

Total,  . 

s 

.8 

1.6 

LI 

8.7 

4.1 

21.5 
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Leinitcr     .  . 

i. 

13 

1.8 

2.3 

M 

•J 

4.6 

5.7 

u 

1.4 

1.8 

2.2 

3.4 

4.2 

7.8 

9.7 

I'lster  .  ^ 

.6 

A 

u 

1.4 

1.7 

2.2 

2.4 

8.1 

Piga 

.7 

J 

1. 

1.3 

1.3 

1.6 

1.4 

1.7 

Total,   .  . 

S 

1. 

1.4 

1.7 

2.7 

3.4 

5. 

11 

I.einMer  . 

13 

3 

1U 

.3 

15.8 

.4 

23.3 

.6 

Minuter  . 

7.4 

2 

11.6 

.3 

17.1 

.4 

28.4 

.7 

itTUter  . 

4.8 

j 

6.8 

.2 

10.9 

J 

16.5 

.4 

Poultry  . 

Connaught  . 

u 

.i 

8.9 

.2 

13.9 

.3 

13.7 

.3 

Total.  .  . 

M 

a 

93 

3 

14.5 

.3 

UM 

.6 

Lelnatct 
M  muter 

glstec  .     .  . 

.1 

.i 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

3 

.2 

.1 

.i 

.1 

.1 

3 

.2 

*•  Oil  lift  UL^  III   .  . 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Total,  .  . 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

J 

.2 

.2 

Lelniter 
Muniter 
Pinter  .  ^  . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Average  Value  of 
Uve  Ittork  upon 
tach  claw  or  Farm.' 

M 
1SJ 
9.3 

10.6 

23.4 
24.4 
21.5 
21.4 

48.7 
47.8 
42.9 
47.1 

161.3 
143. « 
90.7 
179.8 

| 

Total.  .      .  . 

9.8 

23.6 

Hi 

His 
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A  shaded  map,  indicating  the  value  of  live  stock  on  each  100  acres  of  the  kingdom,  is  given  along 
with  our  Gazetteer.  The  statistics  of  trade  in  Live  Stock  have  heen  already  exhibited  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Agricultural  Produce." 

LANDED  PROPERTY. 

Frequent  and  most  extensive  forfeitures  of  land,  at  various  periods  down  to  the  settlement  at 
the  Revolution,  arose  out  of  the  resistance  which  the  Irish  made  to  the  power  of  the  English.  A 
few  proprietors,  particularly  in  Connaught,  hold  their  estates  by  original  title  to  the  soil ;  but  all 
others  hold  under  grants  made  in  the  times  of  Henry  VII.,  of  Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell,  and  of 
William  III.  Upwards  of  one-half  of  the  province  of  Ulster  became  vested  in  the  Crown  by  the 
attainder  of  John  O'Neill  and  his  associates  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  l>estowed  upon 
English  lords  in  such  a  manner  as  seemed  most  likely  to  secure  the  English  power  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  enormous  property  of  the  last  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  kingdom, 
was  all  forfeited  by  bis  rebellion,  and  offered  in  portions  or  estates  to  settlers  at  so  low  a  price  as 
twopence  per  acre.  Upwards  of  500,000  acres  in  the  six  northern  counties  became  vested  in  the 
Crown  at  the  flight  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone ;  and,  as  abuses  had  arisen  from  the  too  great  extent  of 
grants  on  former  occasions,  the  lands,  at  this  time,  were  disposed  of  in  smaller  portions,  and 
much  of  them  to  the  Corporation  of  London  and  other  parties  who  were  esteemed  least  likely  to 
alienate  the  influence  of  them  from  the  Crown.  On  occasion  of  the  vastly  extensive  forfeitures  in 
t  he  wars  of  Cromwell,  Connaught  was  reserved  for  the  Irish,  enormous  tracts  were  appropriated 
to  the  discharge  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  English  army,  and  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Carlow,  and  Cork,  were  disposed  of  according  to  the  pleasure  of  parliament.  At  the  Restoration, 
the  act  of  settlement,  and  the  subsequent  bill  of  explanation,  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  and  assorting  the  grants.  Upwards  of  one  million  of  acres,  estimated  in  value  at 
upwards  of  £200,000  a-year,  were  forfeited  at  the  Revolution ;  but,  in  terms  of  the  articles  of 
Limerick  and  Galway,  part  of  them  were  restored. 

In  1727,  Mr.  Brown  computed  the  gross  rental  of  Ireland,  exclusive  of  quit-renta,  tithes,  &c,  at 
£2,624,000;  in  1778,  Mr.  Young  estimated  it  at  £6,000,000;  and,  in  1812,  Mr.  Wakefield  com- 
puted it  to  be  £17,228,540  Irish.  In  1827,  Caesar  Moreau,  Esq.,  published,  in  his  elaborate  but 
very  scarce  Statistical  Account  of  Ireland,  the  following  "  attempt  to  estimate  the  public  and 
private  property  of  Ireland,  and  the  result  of  much  consideration,  after  consulting  the  ablest 
writers  on  political  economy,  and  the  latest  authorities  that  bear  upon  the  subject  :"— 


Productive  private  property,   £467.660.000 

I  nproduttive       do.,    87.000,000 

PuMic  property,   9,000,000 

Total  of  the  public  and  private  property   £503,660.000 

PRODUCTIVE  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

Lands  cultivated  in  grain  of  all  sorts,  grass,  hops,  nurseries,  gardens,  fcc,       .  £300,160,000 

Mines  and  minerals   2,000.000 

Canals,  tolls,  and  timber,   2,000,000 

Dwelling-houses,  not  included  in  the  rent  of  lands,  including  warehouses  and 

manufactories,    70,000,000 

Manufactured  goods  in  progress  to  maturity  and  in  a  finished  state,  deposited  in 

manufactories,  warehouses,  and  shops,  for  sale,  .  ,  24,000,000 
Foreign  merchandise,  deposited  in  the  warehouses,  shops,  fcc,  either  paid  for, 

or  virtually  paid  by  debts  owing  to  Ireland  by  foreigners   3,000,000 

Irish  shipping  of  every  description  employed  in  trade,  including  vessels  on 

the  stocks,    3,000,000 

Agricultural  property,  consisting  of  grain,  hay,  straw,  cheese,  butter,  and  other 

productions  of  farms,  including  implement*  of  husbandry,  .  .  10,000,000 
Aiunials,  viz.,  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  asses,  deers,  wild 

animals,  and  poultry,                  ...                     .              .  50,000,000 

Fisheries  round  the  coast  of  Ireland,  including  inland  fisheries,        .       .       .  8,500,000 


Total  productive  private  property,   £467,660,000 

UNPRODUCTIVE  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 
Waste  lands  at  present  unproductive,  after  including  all  such  as  are  incapable  of 

any  improvement  adequate  to  the  expense,  including  ways  and  waters,         .  33,000,000 

Household  furniture,  in  dwelling-bouses,   40,000.000 

Wearing  apparel,                      do.,       ........  3,200,000 

Plate,  jewels,  and  other  ornamental  articles,  in  dwelling-houses,      .       .       .  6,800.000 

Specie  in  circulation  and  hoarded,  viz.,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coin,       .       .  4,000,000 

Total  unproductive  private  property,          ....  £87,000,000 
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PUBLIC  PROPERTY, 

Public  buildings,  as  palaces,  churches,  hospitals,  prisons,  bridges,  fcc,     .       ,  £5,000,000 
Public  arsenals,  castles,  forts,  and  all  other  place*  of  defence,  with  th>*  artillery 

■tores,  kc,,  thereto  belonging,  4,000,000 

Totri  public  property.  £9.000,000 

An  elaborate  estimate  framed  by  Mr.  Griffith,  baaed  principally  on  official  valuations,  and  pub- 
lished in  1832  in  his  evidence  on  the  Second  Report  of  the  Lords  Committee  on  Tithes,  exhibits 
the  average  rent  of  Ireland,  exclusive  of  houses  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  and  other 
large  towns,  at  12s.  5id  per  statute  acre,  and  states  the  total  landed  rental  of  Leinster  at 
£3,472,400,  of  Munster'at  £3,801,540,  of  Ulster  at  £3,205,318,  of  Connaught  at  £2,236,170,  and 
of  Ireland  at  £12,715,478.  This  estimate,  though  seemingly  about  at  least  £1,000,000  below  tho 
fact,  is  that  which  was  followed  in  our  statements  of  the  average  rental  of  land  in  the  several 
counties;  and  it  exhibits  the  average  rent  per  acre  throughout  Leinster  at  14s.  7id..  throughout 
Munstcr  at  13s.  Ojd.,  throughout  Ulster  at  12s.  3jd.,  throughout  Connaught  at  10s.  9fd.,  and 
throughout  Ireland  at  12s.  9d. — The  annual  value  of  land,  in  each  county  and  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, as  shown  by  the  valuators  for  the  poor  rate,  and  also  the  proportions  of  land  fit  and  unfit 
for  cultivation,  are  shown  in  the  following  table ;  but  the  total  of  acres  as  exhibited  in  columns 
3,  4,  and  5,  is  only  19,441,944,  while  that  exhibited  in  the  preceding  column  is  20,808,271 — a 
discrepancy  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  one  statement  is  taken  from  a 
paper  read  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  July,  1840,  and  the  other  from  the  Census  of  1841 :— 


COCKTT. 

Fit  for  Cultivation. 

TnfU  for 

Annunl  Value 

luiutaxion. 

of  Land. 

CulthratMl, 

Uncultivated. 

Antrim  , 

761.177 

336,400 

218.870 

U9,iM 

1.344,775 

Armagh 

328.076 

106,000 

02,490 

51,233 

263,579 

Carlow 

221.342 

173.U0O 

34,1)00 

15.021 

173.930 

Cavan  .... 

477.3(10 

965,400 

160,500 

61.720 

260. 175 

Clare  . 

827.91)4 

579,0110 

104.400 

88,044 

292,985 

Cork  .... 

1,846,333 

1,188,000 

3(51.000 

150.056 

1,288,828 

Donegal  , 

1,193,443 

507.000 

417.920 

175.951 

282,009 

Down  , 

612,495 

349,000 

126.170 

89.481 

581,815 

Dublin 

230,114 

159,130 

49,920 

21,070 

1,219,528 

Fermanagh   .  , 

457,195 

254,000 

120,500 

84,689 

180,118 

Galway 

1,566,354 

829,200 

532,040 

242.479 

511,840 

Kerry  ,  , 

1,186.126 

556.300 

348,410 

144.483 

351.466 

Kildare         .  . 

418,436 

259,990 

87,670 

35.875 

365.458 

Kilkenny     .       .  , 

509,732 

403.100 

58,100 

25.369 

327,733  ! 

King's                ,  , 

493.985 

341,310 

80.900 

34.954 

295.109 

Lcitrim  , 

392,863 

222,250 

128.200 

64.189 

162.552 

Limerick     .  , 

680,842 

460,000 

114,110 

52,425 

647.822 

Londonderry        ,  , 

518.595 

279,400 

172,070 

80,214 

381.863 

Longford     .       .  , 

269, 409 

121.900 

41,400 

53,963 

226,870 

Louth  .... 

201,434 

157.000 

12.000 

10.415 

327.867 

Mayo  

1,363,882 

502,900 

565,570 

212,302 

326,461 

Meath  .... 

579,899 

537,870 

Monaghan 

Queen's 

819,757 

257,000 

12,000 

21.952 

262.035 

424,854 

811,100 

47,120 

22,966 

168.750 

607.691 

348,000 

122,460 

91,113 

282.274 

SlitfO  . 

461.753 

143,500 

189,930 

66,953 

145.950 

Tipperary 

1,061,731 

693,200 

113,490 

92,327 

867,678 

Tyrone  , 
aterford    .  . 

806,640 

539,900 

185,020 

91,988 

363,737 

461,553 

348,500 

41,220 

33,016 

289.124 

Westmeath  . 

453,468 

287,330 

51,200 

36.581 

300.925 

Wexford 

576,588 

340,470 

156,200 

58,828 

443,263 

Wicklow 

500,178 

281.000 

162,000 

61,792 

314.578 

I BELAUD, 

20,808.271 

12.125,280 

4.900,000 

2,416,664 

13,738,967 

The  valuation  of  the  counties  taken  under  the  Act  of  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  84,  and  completed  as 
yet  in  18  counties  only,  at  an  expense  of  £97,456,  or  5s.  3|d.  per  acre,  gives  a  series  of  totals,  not 
differing  much  from  those  of  the  Poor-Law  Valuation.  The  acreage  in  the  Valuation  Return 
differs  from  that  of  the  Census  Report,  which  is  taken  from  the  Ordnance  Survey. 
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AcreahU. 

Annual 

Amount  ■>{  tin 
Valuation. 

CocKTtc*  **»  Tomm, 

Annual 

Amount  of  thr 
Valuation. 

Antrim      .  , 

Armagh 

Carnckfer£us 

Cavan 

Doncg.U 

Down 

Drogheda  . 

Kentiiiiuigh          .  . 
Lettrim 

A 

693,063 
31-2,327 
16.700 
416,260 
1,183,641 
611.209 
5,675 
417.735 
37(1.212 
508,741 

r 

474?36l 
242.005 

13,520 
251.023 
225, 1 1 1 
455,713 

23.657 
171.146 
121,003 
220,430 

Longford  . 

Louth 

Meath 

Monaghan  . 

Roscommon 

Sligo  . 

Tyrone 

257,221 
106,024 
577.043 
318.733 
583,308 
4.">  1,085 
778.543 
433,768 

150,795 
186,829 
527.593 
203,360 
289.363 
100,751 
277.555 
292.531 

Total,  . 

8,042,280 

4,316.746 

The  amount  of  Stock  and  Government  Securities  transferred  from  England  to  Ireland,  and  from 
Ireland  to  England,  from  1831  up  to  the  latest  period  for  which  a  return  has  been  made,  may 
serve  to  throw  light  on  the  state  of  property 


E inland  to  Ireland. 

From  Ireland  to  England. 

Total  HMk. 

Total  Stock. 

£         :  d. 

£ 

<. 

<i 

1832 

1,311,630  10  5 

1832 

515,646 

0 

8 

1833 

811,595   9  11 

1833 

511,176 

4 

11 

1834 

607,301    2  2 

1834 

1.060.942 

15 

10 

1835 

561,691    7  0 

1835 

1,400.051 

17 

2 

1&36 

1,333.600  11  8 

1836 

618.277 

6 

4 

1897 

1.457.825   2  10 

1837 

644.840 

5 

6 

1838 

742,346  12  & 

1838 

788,403 

0 

8 

1839 

357,628   7  4 

1830 

514.343 

14 

0 

1840 

034.964  16  10 

1840 

207,540 

10 

6 

1841 

603,459   5  0 

1841 

502. 182 

0 

10 

Total 

£0,032.704   8  5 

Total 

£7.101,085 

2 

7 

On  pages  8  and  0  of  a  work  in  the  course  of  publication  [1844]  by  George  Lewis  Smyth,  that 
writer,  with  the  facts  of  the  Poor-Law  Valuation  before  him,  and  on  the  assumption  of  its  being 
"understood  to  stand  at  between  £13,000,000  and  £14,000,000,"  attempts  to  show  that  the 
present  annual  rental  of  the  whole  country  is  about  £21,394,675,  and  that,  by  the  "easy  process" 
of  reclaiming  waste  lands,  and  quite  irrespective  of  improved  husbandry  upon  the  lands  already 
in  cultivation,  it  might  in  a  few  years  be  augmented  by  the  sum  of  £5,000^. 

MANUFACTURES. 

In  their  Second  Report  published  in  1838,  the  Railway  Commissioners,  after  giving  a  summary 
view  of  the  Linen  and  the  Woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland,  make  the  following  general  remarks 
upon  Irish  productive  industry :— "  Besides  these,  it  can  scarcely  l>e  said  that  there  is  any  other 
manufacture  in  Ireland,  conducted  on.  so  great  a  scale  as  to  be  of  so  much  national  importance. 
Under  the  now  exploded  system  of  bounties  and  protecting  duties,  several  manufactories  sprang 
up ;  but  not  being  the  natural  growth  of  circumstances  favourable  to  their  establishment,  most  of 
them  gradually  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  undue  encouragement,  which  had  created  and  stimu- 
lated them,  was  withdrawn.  Still  there  arc  to  be  found,  in  every  district,  establishments  of 
various  kinds  conducted  in  the  most  creditable  manner  ;  but  they  do  not  exist  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  claim  especial  notice  in  a  general  view  of  the  employment  of  the  people.  If  it  ware  necessary 
to  show  that  there  is  no  inaptitude  among  the  population  for  manufactures,  for  such  even  as 
require  the  greatest  ingenuity,  neatness,  and  skill,  we  would  select  the  damask  of  Lisburn  and 
the  tabineta  of  Dublin.  The  worked  muslins  produced  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  very  often 
from  the  poorest  cabins,  rival  those  of  France,  and  are  sold  at  half  the  price ;  embroidery  on  silks 
and  satins  is  also  carried  to  great  perfection,  and  schools  have  been  established  in  many  places  for 
the  instruction  of  the  female  peasantry  in  this  beautiful  art.  But  while  the  manufactures  which 
were  formed  under  the  system  of  bounties  have  been  sinking  into  decay,  the  various  processes  to 
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which  agricultural  produce  is  subjected  have  been  gradually  extended  and  improved.  Grinding, 
malting,  brewing,  and  distilling  have  made  great  progress  within  these  t'*w  years.  Until  lately, 
the  mills  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool  enjoyed  alnio«t  the  exclusive  advantage  of  converting  the  Irish 
wheat  into  flour.  That  process  is  now  performed  in  Ireland.  The  construction  of  water-wheels 
and  other  machinery  has  been  much  improved,  and  the  use  of  them  under  favourable  circum- 
stances has  greatly  increased ;  but  there  arc  few  large  mills  in  which  steam  is  not  united  with 
water  power,  in  order  that  the  supply  may  be  constant  and  regular  during  the  summer  as  well  as 
the  winter  months, — a  proof  of  a  better  system  of  trading  and  of  more  enlarged  means.  The  malt- 
ing was  one  of  the  first  in  which  improvement  became  manifest ;  and  this  has  gradually  led  to 
greater  perfection  in  the  quality  of  the  beer  produced.  Great  breweries  have  been  established  in 
Dublin  and  Cork.  Irish  porter  is  now  largely  exported  to  England ;  and  the  Dublin  bottled  porter 
successfully  rivals  the  London  porter,  even  in  London  itself.  The  quality  of  Irish  produce  has  also 
considerably  improved.  Irish  butter,  Irish  pork,  and  Irish  beef  bring  greater  prices  in  the  English 
market  than  they  did  some  few  years  ago  ;  while  the  quantity  produced  and  exported  has  much 
increased.  The  districts  in  which  these  improvements  are  most  manifest  are  those  of  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  Limerick,  and  Belfast  From  north  to  south,  indications  of  progressive  improvement  are 
everywhere  visible,  and  most  so  in  places  which  are  accessible  to  the  immediate  it 
navigation ;  but  these  signs  of  growing  prosperity  are  unhappily  not  so 
of  the  labouring  people  as  in  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  their  labour." 

The  following  table  of  "occupations,"  prepared  by  the  CenBUB  Commissioners  of  1841,  and  consti- 
tuting a  digest  of  the  whole  of  their  personal  statistics  of  productive  industry  throughout  the  kingdom, 
has  closer  connection  with  manufactures  than  with  any  other  category,  and  throws  so  much  light, 
by  all  its  parts,  on  either  their  absolute  or  their  relative  amount,  that  it  may  well  be  exhibited  entire. 
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We  have  already  given,  in  the  chapter  on  Agriculture,  the  details  of  classification  in  the  first 
section  of  this  table,  "  Ministering  to  Food ;"  and  we  now  subjoin,  as  peculiarly  suitable  to  the 
present  chapter,  the  details  of  classification  in  the  sections  "  Ministering  to  Clothing,"  "  Minister- 
ing to  Lodging,  &c.,"  and  "  Unclassified 
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Though  the  extensive  sole  use  of  water-power  in  mills  and  factories,  and  the  considerable  rnixa- 
tion  of  that  power  with  the  power  of  steam,  prevent  the  number  of  steam-engines  from  being  a 
tolerable  index  to  the  manufacturing  condition  of  the  kingdom,  yet  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
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ft  aam  engin  a  seems  a  decided  indication  of  the  quantity  of  increase  in  manufactures.  We,  there- 
fore, subjoin,  on  the  authority  of  an  appendix  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners, 
published  in  1638,  a  statement  of  the  date,  number,  and  aggregate  power  of  the  steam-engines 
which  then  existed ;  and  we  need  only  premise  that,  though  a  few  were  employed  for  pumping  at 
collieries  and  in  other  situations,  the  vast  majority  were  employed  in  direct  subordination  to  milling 
and  miaufacture,  that  the  number  has  since  very  materially  increased,  and  that  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  steam-engines,  particularly  at  Dublin,  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  extensive. 
u  In  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood,  there  were  erected  in  1806,  one  steam-engine  of  20  horse-power 
—in  1810  two— 1812  one— 1817  one— 1824  one— 1825  three— 1826  two— 1827  one— 1830  one— 1832 
two— 1833  four— 1834  three— 1835  eight— 1836  four— 1837  five— 1838  eleven.  Total,  50 ;  horse- 
power, 1,274.  In  Clonmel  and  Suirville :  In  1829  one — 1834  one — 1837  one.  Total,  3  ;  horse-power, 
65.  In  Cork :  In  1815  two— 1817  two— 1818  one— 1620  three— 1823  one— 1824  one— 1625  two— 
1S2S  one— 1628  two— 1830  three— 1835  one— 1837  one— and  from  1810  to  1834  eight  for  foundries. 
Total,  23;  horse-power,  412.  In  Dublin:  In  1811  one— 1812  one— 1813  one— 1815  one— 1816 
two— 1817  two— 1824  one — 1825  one— 1826  one— 1827  one — 1828  two— 1629  one— 1831  one— 
1832  one— 1833  three— 1834  two— 1835  one— 1636  two— 1837  two— 1838  one.  Total,  29  ;  horse- 
power. 43S.  In  Galway:  In  1832  one — 1634  one — 1835  one — 1836  one.  Total,  4  ;  horse-power, 
46.  In  Kilkenny:  In  1816  one— 1627  one— 1832  two— 1833  one— 1838  two.  Total,  7  ;  horse- 
power, 164.  In  Limerick :  In  1818  four — 1822  one — 1828  one — 1830  one— 1832  one — 1834  one— 
163fJ  two — 1838  ons.  Total,  12;  horse-power,  206.  In  Londonderry:  In  1815  one — 1825  one — 
1834  one — 1635  one— 1636  two— 1837  one— 1838  one.  Total,  8 ;  horse-power,  116.  In  Portlaw : 
Three  engines  of  3(R>  horse-power,  for  cotton-factories.  In  Waterford:  In  1817  one — 1823  one — 
1S25  one— 1828  one— 1832  one— 1834  one— 1635  one.    Total,  7  ;  horse-power,  90." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Factories  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
for  the  quarter  ending  on  September  30,  1641,  shows  the  number  and  sites  of  Irish  factories  em- 
ploying persons  under  18  years  of  age: — "The  factories  inspected  were  situated  at  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  at  Lisburne,  at  Springfield,  Whitehouse,  White  Abbey,  Carrickfergus, 
Bailynure,  Wolfmill,  Ligouiel,  Balnamore,  Brockfield,  Springfield  (2),  and  Raceview,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim;  at  Londonderry  and  Buncrana,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry  ;  at  Zion,  near  Strabane, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone;  at  Gilford,  Hazlebank,  Seapatrick,  Killileagh,  Castlewellan,  Grove, 
Beirsbridge,  and  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down ;  at  Darkley,  in  the  county  of  Armagh  ;  at  Laragh 
and  Cherry  vale,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan  ;  at  Drogheda,  in  the  county  of  Louth  ;  at  N'avad,  in 
the  county  of  Meath ;  at  Balbriggan,  Drumcondra,  Blancherstoun,  Chapelizod,  Hibernia,  Blue 
Bell,  Greenmount,  Ely,  Rathmines,  Milltown,  Ballyboden,  Kilternan,  and  Haarlem,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin  ;  at  Celbridge,  Inchiquire,  and  Newtown,  in  the  county  of  Kildare  ;  at  Stratford  and 
Tuckmill.  in  the  county  of  Wicklow ;  at  Mountmcilick,  Newmills,  BarkmiU,  Fruit  Lawn,  and 
Mountrath,  in  the  Queen's  county ;  at  llillsbro',  near  Roscrea,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ;  at 
£lanrnire,  Blarney,  Grenagh,  and  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  at  Mayfield,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford ;  and  at  Clahamon,  in  the  county  of  Wexford."  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  factories  and  persons  employed  in  1835  and  1839  : — 

FACTORIES  AT  WOttK  IX  1839. 

Cotton.  Won!.  Silk.  Fla*.  Total 

6  26  —  5  37 

2  5  —  —  7 

Vhter     .  15  —  —  35  50 

Con  naught  1  —  —  —  1 


Ireland    .24     81    —     40  95 


TOTAL  MILLS  ASD  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IX  1S39. 


Mills. 
At  work.  Empty.  Total 
Cotton  .    .  21       I  25 
Wool     .    .  31       7  38 
Silk      .    .  —     —  — 
Flax      .    .  40      4  44 


1839  95  12  107 
1835         90     —  90 


PuaoMa. 

und<r  IS.     13  to  18,    A  bore  18.  Total. 

51       1,789      2,782  4.622 

6         362         863  1,231 


104      4.510      4.403  9.017 


161  6,661  8,048  14,870 
875      3,990      5,184  9,047 


The  articles  on  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  town  of  Belfast,  and  the  cities  of  KiUienny  and  Lim- 
erick, contain  such  notices  of  respectively  the  linen,  the  cotton,  the  woollen,  and  the  lace  manufac- 
tures, as  to  render  any  lengthened  or  very  detailed  statements  in  this  place  unnecessary.  The  num- 
ber of  yards  of  linen  exported  from  Ireland  in  various  years  from  1800  to  1625  was  as  follows : — 

To  Great  Britain.  To  Foreign  \ nrU.  Total 

1800  ...  No  separate  returns   35,676,908 

1801  .  .  34,622,898  .  .  .  3,288,704  .  .  .  37,911.602 
1809  33,018.884  .  .  4.147,515  .  .  37, 160.399 
1813  .  .  .  35.018.884  .  .  .  3,926.731  .  .  .  38,945,615 
1817  .  .  50,290.321  .  .  .  5,940.254  .  .  .  56,230,575 
1821  .  .  45,519,509  .  .  4,011.630  .  49,531.139 
1825  .       .       .  25,560,926  .  .  .    2,553,589  .       .  .  55,114.515 

The  total  value  of  unbleached  Linen  cloth  publicly  sold  in  the  markets  of  each  of  the  four  pro- 
rinces  in  the  years  1821,  1822,  1823,  and  1824— irrespective,  however,  of  sales  made  by  private 
contract — was  as  follows : — 
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Pbotimcul 

uu. 

1822. 

IMS. 

utt. 

Leinster  

Minister  

t 

2,066,119 
285,332 
68,868 
117.662 

£ 

2. 127.528 
336.693 
82.200 
130,912 

1,968,177 
207,636 
93.194 
140,834 

2,109.305 
192,835 
1 10,420 
168,087 

2,338,001 

2,677,335  2,411,861 

2,580,667 

Since  1825,  when  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  was  placed  on 
the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  no  means  exist  of  ascertaining  with  exactness  the  extent  of  the 
linen  manufacture ;  yet  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind  can  l>e  furnished  of  its  having  very 
materially  improved  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  "  Great  and  important  changes,"  says  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject,  "  have  resulted  from  the  abandonment  of  the 
system  of  bounties  on  exports,  from  the  improvement  in  machinery,  and  from  the  application  of 
more  extended  capital ;  all  of  which  have,  however,  tended  to  expel  the  smaller  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  bleachers,  and  to  diminish  profits ;  but  they  have  secured  to  the  consumer  a  more 
perfect  and  regularly-manufactured  fabric,  and  at  a  vastly  cheaper  rate ;  and  they  have  enabled 
us  to  see  more  clearly  our  capabilities  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture  in  competition  with  the 
linen  manufactures  of  the  Continent.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  satisfactory.  We  are  now 
certain  that  we  can  manufacture  almost  every  description  of  linen,  except  lace  and  fine  cambric, 
as  cheap  and  as  well,  perhaps  cheaper  and  better,  than  any  other  country.  The  improvements 
in  bleaching,  also,  having  been  placed  on  a  more  secure  basis  by  science  and  experience,  have 
contributed  to  raise  the  character  of  our  goods,  and  I  feel  confident  those  causes  will  continue 
further  to  operate  in  advancing  the  character  of  Irish  linens.  The  bounties  on  export,  though  so 
long  regarded  as  the  only  support  of  our  manufacture  of  coarse  fabrics,  encouraged  the  production 
of  extremely  low  and  worthless  articles,  on  the  value  of  which  the  bounty  became  a  handsome  profit ; 
and  such  goods  were,  of  course,  despised  when  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  the  Continent 
in  foreign  markets.  A  better  description  is  now  made  for  export,  and  the  character  of  the  Irish 
manufacture  is  advancing.  The  machinery  for  spinning  yarn  has  been  improved  to  a  degree 
that  has  outrun  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  extension  of  spinning-mills  is  now  most 
rapid.  We  have  had  several  small  mills  for  many  years,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four,  one  very 
large  one,  all  of  which  have  prospered ;  and  so  many  are  now  starting  up  in  every  quarter,  that 
there  is  much  danger  of  the  demand  being  overrun  by  the  supply  which  may  soon  be  expected. 
The  spinning  by  machinery  has  also  tended  to  encourage  the  application  of  large  capital  to  the 
manufacturer."  The  bleach-greens  40  years  ago  were  twice  as  numerous  as  at  present ;  yet  those 
which  now  exist  do  much  more  work  ;  and  ten  can  bo  named  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  are 
more  than  equal  to  forty  of  the  largest  in  1790.  "  I  know  ten  establishments,"  said  a  highly  respect- 
able witness  in  1840,  "that  have,  within  the  last  year,  exported  more  than  .£50,000  value  each  of 
linen  to  foreign  markets.  I  also  know  four  manufacturers  that  have,  within  the  last  year,  manu- 
factured upwards  of  ±'30,000  in  value  each."  The  following  table  shows  the  date  and  the  extent 
of  the  cotton  and  flax  mills  erected,  from  1801  to  1833,  in  Belfast  and  it6  neighbourhood: — 


Omu 

DUB"lfiTat°m 

Cotton. 

Flai. 

Horaa 

Power. 

Handa 

employed. 

Dat.-  of 
erection. 

John  Bell  *  0* 

Lame.  16  miles 

1 

60 

1801 

Water-power 

John  M'Cracken  .... 

Beiraat 

1 

10 

n 

1808 

Steam 

John  Vane*  .... 

26  mile* 

1 

M 

120 

1803 

Water 

Thomas  (low  .... 

8  mile* 

1 

40 

150 

1804 

Water  and  Steam 

John  Bell  &  Co.  ... 

Belfast 

1 

14 

1805 

Steam 

J  amen  Boomer  &  Co. 

Be]  fait 

2 

aa 

450 

18"5 

Steam 

MTollough  A  Co.  ... 

10  milea 

2 

M 

250 

181)6 

Steam 

Lepper*  ..... 

Belfast 

2 

70 

450 

1810 

Steam 

John  M'Cracken  ... 

Belfast 

10 

90 

1810 

Steam 

Stevenson*  .... 

1  mil* 

1 

100 

360 

1821 

Steam  and  Water 

J  rune*  Cowan  .... 

8  mile* 

1 

so 

200 

1821 

Water     ^  ^ 

Thomaa  How      .      .      .  - 

10  milea 

1 

25 

130 

1824 

J.  and  W.  Martin  A  Co.  - 

15  milea 

I 

100 

aoo 

1824 

William  Cowan  t  Co.       -  - 

4  miles 

1 

♦0 

150 

1825 

20  miles 

1 

20 

100 

1828 

10  milea 

1 

40 

200 

1829 

Water 

T.  and  A.  Mulhnllund 

Belfast 

1 

100 

650 

1829 

Steam 

Mulhollanda  .... 

Belfast 

1 

14 

100 

183*1 

Steam 

1 

24 

loo 

1831 

Wat.  r 

BelfluTt 

1 

:ki 

200 

1833 

J  ami*  t;riiu»haw  *  Son  - 

8  miles 

1 

25 

200 

188.1 

Thompsons  - 
Mulhollanda  .... 

8  miles 
Belfast 

1 
1 

30 
I'M) 

150 
400 

1888 

18TJ 

Steam  and  Water. 

Boyd  4  Co.  .... 

Belfast 

1 

:« 

200 

1833 

Steam 

17 

,0 

1051 

5010 
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Since  1833,  no  fewer  than  18  flax  or  linen-yarn  mills  have  boon  erected,  two  formed  by  the 
adaptation  of  quondam  cotton  mills,  and  two  formed  by  the  adaptation  of  quondam  printtitlds. 

The  cotton  manufacture,  nftcr  flourishing  for  a  scries  of  years,  principally  in  Belfast  and  its 
vicinity,  very  seriously  declined,  and  seemed  almost  tending  to  extinction ;  but,  viewed  in  its 
general  connection  with  Ireland,  it  may  Iks  regarded  as  having  decidedly  revived.  Mr.  C.  0. 
Otway,  an  assistant  Hand  Loom  Weaver  Commissioner,  said  in  1840,  "Some  large  cotton  mills 
have  been  lately  established  in  Ireland,  and  intelligent  manufacturers  have  emlmrkcd  in  the 
trade ;  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  calico  prints  in  the  London  market  arc  Irish  manufac- 
ture." Mr  James  Stewart,  the  factory  inspector  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  said,  at  the  close  of 
the  same  year,  "  I  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that,  during  my  circuit  in  Ireland,  the  flax 
and  cotton  factory  owners  generally  admitted,  that,  for  some  time  past,  there  has  been  a  tolerably 
brisk  demand  for  the  articles  manufactured  by  them.  There  is  a  considerable  augmentation  of 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  and  flax  factories.  A  cotton  factory,  at  Stratford, 
in  the  county  Wicklow,  employing  about  150  persons,  which  has  been  for  a  long  period  in  a  dila- 
pidated state,  has  recently  been  fitted  up,  and  is  at  work.  A  large  addition  to  the  only  cotton 
factory  in  the  county  Wexford  is  l>eing  proceeded  with ;  and  there  arc  new  flax  factories,  and 
large  additions  to  some  of  those  already  established,  at  Belfast  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
Antrim."  Since  1840,  several  new  factories  have  been  established;  and,  but  for  a  violent  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  Irish  artisans  to  the  introduction  of  skilful  mechanics  from  England,  con- 
siderably more  would  now  have  been  in  operation.  The  following  table  shows  the  kinds  and 
quantity  of  Irish  cotton  goods  exported  from  Ireland,  in  each  year  of  the  period  1802—1821 :— 


Ex POCm  to  Gklat  Hiutaix. 

KxroiTtu  to  all  Utdii  Tabts  or  the  Wo»ld. 

Calico,  tit.                  Mi  ilix. 

Cotton 
TsrUt 
and 
Yarn. 

<  ..tl.in 

T»1»t 
and 
Yarn. 

EE 

316 

Mhue 

Calico,  si*. 

Ycar» 

i-nding 
5th 
Jan. 

5ta 
Jan. 

Plain 
Wlnto. 

rente*  Id^riU.  Whlte-iPrtn,ed- 

Printed.  White. 

not      1  Prints  1  n,m 

dcacribed.  1  rt,,,wl-  J  Whim. 

HN 

MM 
\mi 
IMC 

imr 
Mi 
I  "CO 

HI* 

■n 

sank. 

sank 
244 

585 

sank 

1 

3 

>unJs. 

lb*. 

15.051 

tank  |  sard*. 

1$M 
94H 
*I3 
20.004 
h;>V, 

tun 

4.255 
1Wv2V. 
34,008 
Kfi.il 

sank 
1.223 
1,030 
508 
4.6MS 
32,900 
129.870 
123,376 
H4.*W 

mum 

123.3C9 

1,246 

1,710 

8,8:18 
MM 
43,820 

192.226 

2,600 

WS 

23,175 
4.UU0 

20o 
40,100 

1802 
I  n  i.I 
1H.M 
l*i3 
18ii6 
1807 
UM 

1809 
1810 
1811 

$£ 

S29 

to 

13,051 

316 

352,266 

760.018 

23:5,969 

73,133  I*"**! 
'     .10  ym. 

UK 
lilt 
HI9 
1*20 
101 

tt.9»2 
J».'HI 

13.031 

75.953 
74.COU 
?!.«» 
39T..932 
416.8SS 

1S.0O.1 

1.650 

1,029 

4.000 
1.969 
3,783 
3.155 

:.:<» 

29.786 

510 

54.993 

53,639 
.M,W>4 
1  W.IW2 

111.379 

13.750 
2*5.414 
27.351 

2.773 
p«0 
370 

1 

13(1 

51 
22.319 
61.731 

sums 

25.220 
5.0O0 
21.000 

|SM 

.400 
,141 
,i.«0 
87,»97 
I27.»W. 

Mjm 
n<*7i 

70.973 

2-11.030 
844.184 
U4S.W1H 
12^72 

6.127 
17.013 
5»i,:i2fi 
176.500 
KV.'.lK'. 
1,016,743 
U7.976 
242.724 
94.H32 
•7.449 

545 
61.027 

214.189 

524.022 
3r.'.70R 
176.425 
43.979 
41.928 
C9.518 

1812 

1M3 
IM4 
1815 
I8IG 
1*17 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 

1  T..I.I1 

;i«3rv 

1M.IT1  983.400 

15,679 

JW.461 

HO  437 

464'.,139 

4,103 

nun 

1,734,794 

1,524,311 

Tnt.ll 
10  )T». 

r  r, 

F 

ICC.Sl 

985,400 

164108 

130,958 

4.319 

1.094.378 

MMjm 

3,011,348 

I.S97.474 

Total 
20  yrs. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  and  cotton  yarn  imported  into  Ireland 
during  six  years  ending  on  June  5,  1822,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of  persons 
employed  in  manufacturing  it  into  goods  :— 


Year* 
ending 
5th 

Cottonwool 

Cotton  Yarn 

Total  quantity  of 
Yarn  con»umed. 
allowing  10  per 
rent,  for  sva»te. 
Ac.,  on  the  Cot. 
ton  Imported. 

Number  of  Person* 
employed,  ai 

Spinner*.  Wearer*. 

Total  Num- 
ber <lf  h.nnJi. 

lb*. 

lb*. 

lb*. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1817 

2.729,552 

625,883 

3,082.479 

1.817 

5.137 

12.091 

1818 

2,237,<** 

543.454 

2.500,834 

1.487 

4.278 

10.043 

1819 

2.472,512 

Ml  3.875 

3.039.135 

1  ,f  140 

5,085 

11.770 

1820 

3,428.208 

1,295.055 

4,381.042 

2,282 

7.302 

10.880 

i82l 

3,058.944 

1.737.803 

4.490.913 

2,036 

7.-I8J 

17.1106 

1822 

3,755.024 

1,197.294 

4,570.810 

2,500 

7.628 

17.756 
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The  woollen  manufacture  is  succinctly  and  luminously  exhibited  by  Mr.  Otway,  in  the  Hand- 
loom  Weavers'  Commissioners'  Report  of  1840.  "  It  appears,"  says  he,  "  that  the  woollen  manu- 
factures in  Ireland,  previous  to  the  present  century,  were  treated  as  au  exotic,  artificially  nurtured, 
and  not  naturally  developed.  Bounties,  protecting  duties,  and  monopolies,  invited  a  host  of  minor 
manufacturers,  with  small  capitals,  to  enter  the  business ;  and  their  competition,  for  a  time,  kept 
up  the  nominal  rate  of  wages.  Monopolies  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  were  injurious  not  only  to 
the  community,  but  to  the  very  party  they  were  designed  to  lienefit.  The  manufacturer,  lulled 
by  the  false  security  of  what  seemed  a  sure  demand,  over-rated  his  profits.  Acting  on  this  miscal- 
culation, he  gave  the  workmen  almost  any  sum  they  pleased  to  ask,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  a  lucrative  contract ;  in  fact,  he  was  paying  wages  out  of  his  capital.  Nor  was  this  6ystem 
•0  profitable  to  the  workmen  as  some  of  the  witnesses  have  represented.  If  the  nominal  rate  of 
wages  was  higher  in  Ireland,  employment  was  more  steady  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  total  earnings  of  the  English  operative  would  have  been  the  larger 
sura."  "  Mr.  Willans  has  shown  that  the  prosperity  of  the  woollen  trade,  previous  to  the  removal 
of  the  protecting  duties  in  1823,  was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  they  did  not  afford  to  tho 
manufacturers  the  advantages  intended.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  considerable  benefit  resulted 
from  the  substitution  of  large  capitalists  for  the  smaller  manufacturers,  so  numerous  previous  to 
1810, — a  change  which  took  place  about  the  year  1812.  The  panic  of  1825,  the  results  of  which 
were  not  fully  developed  until  the  following  year,  produced,  as  fully  stated  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Willans,  great  distress  among  the  Dublin  operatives,  but  not  greater  than  was  felt  at  the  same 
time  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England.  I  am,  however,  led  to  believe  that  this  crisis 
produced  many  beneficial  effects  :  it  swept  away  all  the  establishments  supported  by  a  system  of 
fictitious  credit,  and  it  led  to  the  examination  of  the  rate  of  wages,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  with  the  actual  instead  of  the  nominal  profits.  Wages  were  consequently  reduced  ;  but 
had  the  old  system  been  retained,  the  crash  would  have  been  eventually  more  ruinous,  and  em- 
ployment would  have  ceased  altogether.  Thus,  what  the  woollen  trade  lost  in  extent  it  gained  in 
real  stability ;  it  is  now  in  a  healthy  and  progressive  condition,  especially  as  the  advancement  of 
steam  navigation  has  opened  new  markets  for  Irish  woollen  goods  in  the  south  and  west  of  Eng- 
land." "  At  Rathdrum,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  branch  of  the  woollen  trade,  once  very 
nourishing  and  extensive,  but  now  I  may  say  wholly  extinct,  the  manufacture  of  flannels.  There 
were  12  fairs  held  annually  at  Rathdrum,  and  it  was  stated  that  previous  to  1816  so  many  as 
1.200  pieces  of  flannel  were  offered  for  sale  at  a  single  fair.  After  the  year  1618  the  trade  declined 
so  rapidly,  that  in  1830  the  Flannel  Hall  was  closed  and  the  fairs  were  at  an  end."  "  I  have  now 
only  to  repeat  my  opinion  that  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland  is  in  a  more  sound  and  healthy  con- 
dition than  it  ever  has  been,  and  that  its  yearly  advance  may  be  confidently  expected.  But  in 
this,  alwve  all  other  trades,  the  agriculturist  must  lend  his  aid  to  tho  improvement  of  the  manu- 
facture ;  the  breeding  of  sheep,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  fleece,  has  hitherto  received 
very  little  attention  in  Ireland ;  the  wool  is  at  present  only  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarser  cloths  and  friezes  for  domestic  manufacture  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  hence  that  branch 
of  the  woollen  trade  has  received  considerable  extension.*1 

The  silk  manufacture  of  Ireland  was  introduced  by  the  French  refugees,  and  established  in  tho 
Liberties  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  A  small  number  of  the  silk 
weavers  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  velvets  and  ribbons,  and  all  the  remainder  in  the 
manufacture  of  tabinets  or  poplins  and  tabareas, — the  latter  article  shot  with  linen  yarn,  and  the 
former  with  worsted.  The  total  of  silk  weavers  in  Dublin,  in  May  1838,  was  400;  and  of  these, 
280  were  employed  on  tabinets  and  tabareas.  30  on  velvets,  and  32  on  ribbons,  while  the  remainder 
were  either  tabinet  weavers  only  occasionally  employed,  or  whole  silk  or  single-hand  ribbon- 
weavers  who  could  not  find  employment.  A  statement  has  been  made,  but  is  believed  to  be 
exaggerated,  that,  in  1775,  the  silk  manufacture  employed  3,400  weavers,  340  dyers,  1,700  winders, 
200  female  throwsters,  and  200  quill-winders  and  drawboys, — or  a  total  of  5,840  pcrsous.  Since 
1775,  however,  the  manufacture  has  never  been  extensive,  and  has  been  subject  to  continual  fluc- 
tuations. The  value  of  raw  and  organzine  silk  imported  into  Ireland  in  1790  amounted  to  £96,130 ; 
in  1791  to  £81,413,  in  1792  to  £112,689,  in  1793  to  £101,665,  in  1794  to  £25,293,  in  1795  to 
£51,930,  in  1796  to  £88,130,  in  1797  to  £67,300,  in  1798  to  £42,292,  in  1799  to  £63,620,  in  1800 
to  £78,451,  in  1801  to  £43,659,  in  1802  to  £45,282,  in  1803  to  £74,423,  in  1804  to  £54,334,  in 
1S05  to  £93,103,  in  1806  to  £67,222,  in  1807  to  £53,255.  in  1808  to  £72,301,  in  1809  to  £34,831, 
in  1610  to  £57,100,  in  1811  to  £71,203.  The  number  of  pounds  imported  in  1613  amounted  to 
I'M. 186,  in  1817  to  60,094,  in  1821  to  58,729,  and  in  1825  to  62,128. 

The  number  of  corn-mills,  corn-kilns,  distilleries,  breweries,  maltsters'  establishments,  paper 
manufactories,  glass-works,  and  tobacco  manufactories,  in  each  of  the  excise  districts  in  Ireland, 
on  July  10,  1835,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Twentieth 
Ik-port  of  the  Excise  Enquiry  Commissioners  : — 
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1.  ARMAGH. —  Armagh,  Porludown.  Lurgan,  county  } 
Armagh.  — Monaghan  (see  5).  —  Caledon,  Aughna-  f 
cloy,  Ballygawlcy,  Dungaruion,  and  Cookstown,  C 
contitv  Tvrone.  j 

2.  LONDONDERRY.— Omagh,  Strabane.  Newtown. 

Stewart,  Bnd  Fintona,  county  Tyrone  London- 

derry. — Lcttcrkenny,  Buncrana,  Rumeltou,  Raphoe, 
kc.  county  Donegal  (see  also  7). 

3.  COLERAINE.  —  Duneiven,    Ncivtownliinavaddy,  ) 
Majrherafelt,  and  Coleraine,  county  Londonderry.  "  f 

4.  LISBCRX — Larne,    Carriekfcrgus   Belfast,' and 
Lisburn,  county  Antrim.  —  Xewtownards,  Down- 

Sitrick,  Castlewellan,  Saintfield,  Hillsborough,  and 
anhridgc,  county  Down. 

5.  Dt'NDALK.  —  Xewry  and  Wnrrenpoint,  county 

Down  Dundalk  and  Artkv,  county  Louth.  —  Car". 

rick  macro**,  Ballybay,  CostlebLayney,  and  Clones, 
county  Monaghan. 

6.  DROGHEDA.— Drogheda,  co.  of  the  Town  Bal- 

briggmn,  co.  Dublin.  —  Navan,  Trim,  Athboy,  Kells, 
aim  Oldrastle,  co.  Meath. — Virginia,  Bailiehorough, 
Cavan.  Belturbet,  and  Killesandra,  county  Cavan. 

7.  SLIGO  Enniskillcn,    Irvine»town,  kc,  count; 

Fermanagh — Ballyshannon,   Donegal,  kc,  county 
Donegal  (see  2).  —  Manorhamilton,  kc,  county 
Lei  i  run  (tee  8). — Sligo,  Bally  mote.  &c,  co.  Sligo. 
ATHLOXK.  —  Mohill,    and  Carrick-on-Shannon,>. 

county  Leitrim  Longford,  Granard,  Ballymahon,  | 

county    Longford.  —  Ca»tlepollanl    and    Athlone,  V 

county   Wettmeath  (we   11)  Boyle,    fa^tlerca,  I 

Strokestown,  and  Roscommon,  county  Roscommon.  J 
FOX  FORD  (Mayo).—  Ballina.  Killiilla.  Castlcbar,  ) 
Westport.  Xewpurt,  Swincford,  Fu.vford,  Clare-  f 
iiiurrii,  Ballinnibt-.  and  Hullymount,  county  Mayo.  C 

—  Heailford  and  Tuam,  county  Gal  way.  J 
(iALWAY  —  Clifden,  Galway,  Gort,  Loughrea,  ) 
a-  il  Ballina*loe,  countv  Galway.  ) 
MARYBORO' — Muilingar  and  Kilbtpgan,  county' 

Westmeath  (see  8)  Edendcrrv.  Tullamore.  and 

Birr,  King's  eo.  —  Roscrea.  co.  Tipperury  (see  15)  

Mountratb.  Maryboro',  kc,  Queen's  co.  (see  14). 
XAA8 — .May root h.  Xaas,  Kilcullcn,  Monaxtercvan, 
and  Athv,  county  Kildare. —  Wicklow  and  Bray, 
county  Wicklow  («ec  21). —  Also  county  Dublin, 

h  of  the  metropolis  (sec  6). 
DUBLIN. — The  Metropolis. 

KILKEXNY.  —  Tullow.  Carlow,  and  Leigblin- 
bridge,  county  Carlow. — Mountmellick,  Ballinakill, 
kc.  Queen's  county. — Ca»tlccomcr,  Kilkenny,  Cal- 
lan,  kc,  county  Kilkenny  (see  20). 
CLOXMEL — Cloughjordan,  Xciiagh.  Temp'emore,  ) 
Tipperary,  Thurles,  Cashel.  Clonmel.  and  Carrick-  r 
on-Snir.  count)  Tipperary  (sec  11  and  l!>).  3 

LIMF.RICK — Ennis,  Kilru-h,  kc,  county  Clare  ) 

Limerick,  county  Limerick.  \ 
Til  ALEE — Rathkealeand Xewcastle, co.  Limerick.  ) 

—  LjatoweL  Tralee,  Killarney,  Dingle,  kc,  co.  Kerry.  \ 
CORK.-  Bantry,  Clonakilty,  Kinsale.  Skibbereen,  \ 
Bandon.  Macroom.  Cork,  kc,  countv  Cork.  J 
MALLOW. -Mallow.  Kanturk.  CnarlevUlc.  MR-  1 
■  Il  l.town,   Fermoy,   Rathcormac,  Middleton,  and  £ 

Yuughal.  co.  Cork  ALo  Clogheen,  co.  Tipperary.  ) 

W  ATERFORD.  —  Dungarvan,  Lismore,  Waterford,  ) 
k.r..  countv  Waterford. — Thoimutown  and  Graigue,  ( 

rouaty  Kilkenny  Ross,  county  Wexford.  ) 

WEXFORD  — Wexford,  Enniseorthv.  and  Gorey.  j 
ro.  Wexford  Arklow,  kc,  co.  Wicklow  (see  12).  j 

Total. 


•  L.tlu»»>e  of  19  KtclifWri-  Hinillfries. 
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The  three  following  returns  from  the  excise  office,  of  the  date  of  May  2,  1843,  will  sufficiently 
show  the  recent  state  of  legal  distillation,  and  indicate  the  condition  of  illicit  distillation,  illicit 
paper-making,  and  smuggling  of  tobacco  : — 

A  Rsturn  of  the  Number  of  Gallons  of  Spirits  (distinguishing  the  Quantities  produced  from 
Malt,  and  from  a  Mixture  of  Malt  and  Unmalted  Grain)  on  which  Duty  was  paid  for  Home  Con- 
sumption in  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  ten  years  ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1843 ;  and  a  similar 
Return  for  the  Quarter  ending  the  5th  day  of  April,  1843. 


GALLONS  or  SPIRITS 

On  which  Duty  was  paid  for  Hume  Consumption. 

Fn>m  a  Mixture 

- 

From 
Malt  only. 

of  Malt  and 
Cnmaltad  Grain. 

Total. 

Years  ending  6th  January  I&14 

265,895 

7,902,701 

8,168,596 

•  • 

•  i 

1835 

328,747 

9,379.715 

9,708,462 

i» 

1836 

417,717 

10.963,506 

11,381,223 

»• 

1837 

485,861 

11.762,911 

12,248,772 

»» 

1838 

468,192 

10,767,443 

11,235.635 

»« 

1839 

536,955 

11,759.387 

12,298,342 

»» 

1R40 

552,793 

10,262,916 

10.815,709 

•• 

»t 

1841 

541.850 

6.859,201 

7.401,051 

i » 

ft 

1842 

527,196 

5,958,247 

6.485,443 

•» 

»» 

1843 

403,665 

4.886.985 

5.290,650 

Quarter  end 

ing  5th  April  1843 

77,191 

1,130,619 

1,207,810 

A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Detections,  and  the  Number  of  Persons  prosecuted  for  Offences  in 
Ireland,  against  the  Laws  for  the  Suppression  of  Illicit  Distillation,  in  each  of  the  Ten  Years  end- 
ing the  5th  day  of  January,  1843,  distinguishing  those  convicted ;  and  a  similar  Return  for  the 
Quarter  ending  the  5th  day  of  April,  1843. 


Tears  ending  Mh  January. 

UN 

ws 

1836 

1837 

law 

1H39 

isto 

l-u 

11*42 

1843 

Number  of  Detections 
Number  of  Persons  ) 
prosecuted    .       .  J 
Number  convicted  . 

8,223 
2,304 
1,926 

8,192 
2,743 

4,904 
1,809 

," 

3,323 
1,257 

008 

3,136 
890 

682 

3,298 
763 
593 

1,359 
317 

227 

1,004 

279 
202 

881 
317 

228 

1,895 
664  [ 
478  j 

A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Seizures  and  Detections  made  by  the  Revenue  Police  Force  in  Ire- 
land, during  each  of  the  Ten  Years  ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1843 ;  aud  a  similar  Return 
from  the  5th  day  of  January  to  the  5th  day  of  April,  1843. 
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COMMERCE. 


The  following  tables  will  fully  illustrate  the  recent  history,  the  comparative  extent,  the  increase 
or  the  decrease,  and  all  the  great  outlines  of  Irish  commerce. 


A  Statement  exhibiting,  from  1701  to  1624,  the  Official  Value  (calculated  at  the  Irish  Rates  of 
Valuation)  of  the  whole  Imports  into  Ireland  from  all  Parts  of  the  World  (including  Great 
Britain),— stated  in  Irish  currency. 


Arerair* 

Imports 

into 
Ireland. 

Tears. 

Import* 

into 
Ireland. 

Tear*. 

Imports 

Into  a- 
Ireland. 

Tears. 

Imports 

into 
Ireland. 

Tears. 

Imports 

Into 
Ireland. 

Tears. 

Imports 

into 
Ireland. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1701  to  1710 

513657 

177* 

24580.12 

1784 

3343033 

1794 

3316405 

1804 

5375650 

1814 

8447060 

1711  to  1750 

852905 

1775 

2508415 

1783 

: 056394 

1793 

4143296 

1805 

5713803 

1815 

7245043 

ITVltolTJO 

856936 

1776 

3654558 

1786 

3430628 

1796 

4658608 

1806 

5736314 

1816 

6106877 

ITJltol740 

8*5044 

1777 

3121928 

1787 

3417281 

1797 

4436943 

1807 

5605959 

1817 

6084890 

1741  to  1750 

1113373 

1778 

2836803 

1788 

8870144 

1798 

1808 

6637907 

1818 

6114523 

1751  to  17*) 

1594164 

177» 

21959S5 

1789 

3790603 

1799 

4893015 

1809 

7129507 

1HI9 

6606946 

17«1  to  1770 

1977468 

1780 

3137579 

1790 

3829914 

1800 

6183457 

1810 

7471557 

1820 

6928970 

1771 

9013011 

1781 

3133031 

1791 

4071794 

1801 

4202126 

1811 

6364378 

1831 

6630292 

1773 

31*7895 

1782 

2994365 

1793 

4-138012 

1803 

5006456 

1813 

1823 

6941380 

177J 

2317613 

1783 

3007336 

1793 

4085149 

1803 

6087253 

1813 

88^0159 

1833 

7158111 

1412206 

Arer-  1 

j 

2702978 

Aver-  ) 

3723295 

Arer-  \ 
a*e.  j 

4572443 

Arer-  1 
aire,  j 

6618613 

Arer- 1 

«  •■.r.t'l.l 

A  Statement  exhibiting,  from  1750  to  1825,  the  Official  Value  (calculated  at  the  Irish  Rates  of 
Valuation)  of  the  whole  Imports  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  only  stated  in  Irish  Currency ; 
and  the  Years  end  on  the  25th  March  to  lbOO,  and  from  1K)2  to  1625  on  the  5th  January. 
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Britain. 
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1H22 
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1793 

26556^4 

1803 

42  rj-;-.- 

1813 

492.T246 

1823 

5509200 

1754 

1127  -M 

1764 

1567683 

1774 

1711174 

1784 

2400456 

1794 

2264075 

1804 

y,  !©:<*.' 

1814 

tuna 

1824 

4813533 

1755 

1'tWll 

1765 

iwasj 

1775 

1739541 

Its.-, 

1949074 

1795 

38*4324 

1805 

42X1780 

1815 

rams 

I7K 

:<I2.vvi 

1766 

1219176 

1776 

1875525 

1786 

3345169 

1796 

.1448677 

1806 

4406691 

1*16 

4471775 

1757 

1767 

1473583 

1777 

2333192 

1787 

2:1.10477 

1797 

3368272 

1807 

4148681 

1817 

3643127 

1758 

109  tt»l 

1768 

1  M2766 

1778 

3076160 

1788 

3701458 

1798 

28785.19 

I8118 

5113029 

1818 

4754840 

1759 

».<6001 

1769 

1776996 

1779 

1644770 

1789 

3531534 

1799 

3465587 

IM 

5906601 

1819 

3065060 

Awr. 

10153O5 

Arer. 

1367513 

Aver. 

182318:) 

Aver. 

292.1321 

Arer. 

4817828 

Arer. 

4787434 

Arer. 

5041389 

A  Summary  Statement  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  several  Ports  of  Ireland  in  the  year 

1935:— 


r 


Value. 


Value. 


£         ».  </. 

2.970  0  0 
6.762  10  0 
11.391  19  2 
13,533   0  0 
6.770  0 
2.030  13 
»,'»24  11 
17.767  0 
17.293  8 
0 


Samxs  or  Posts. 


Value. 


Value. 


BsMtrane 
RaUVeastle 
Ballt«hannoo  . 
Main  more,  Ac. 
H»ntry  Creak  . 
Mereharen  (Vr»k 
Mmullet  Crr*k 


Hare  Treok 

'  •'!<■  rats*  and  l'ottru*h 

Itooasrhadae  Crack  . 
t«-m»v»l  Creak  . 

^WBB  mom 


£ 
35.161 

:;.-'.:; 

5,417 

IMM 
M0M 

1.791 
11.130 
37.144 

6.212 
77,160 

3.940 
4.341.7V4 
16.617 
|ikV6H5 

M|MM 

62.484 
11.163 
766.027 
2.628  'A  I 
452.811 


a  d.  1 
0  0| 
0  o  I 
10  H 

0  0 
0  0 


0  0 
0  0 


o  0 
0    1 1 


0 

0  0 


um.m  11  10 

1.673  0  0 

65,900  O 
2,731,684 

7,570  0  0 

UAH  •  0 

369a64  0  0 

4.410,321  0  0 
107.951 


16.312  15 


(ialirajr 
Killalla  \ 
Kilrush 
Kinsale  Creek 
Larue  Creek 
limerick  . 
I^nd"iidern 
NewrasUe  Creek 
Newport  Creek 
Newry 
Ron  . 
Strangford 
8UfT»  . 
Tralee 
Walerf  inl 
Wrrford 
We«ttmrt 
Wlrklow 

\  | 

Total 


£  «. 

<t 

£ 

/. 

251 ,864  0 

0 

8-1,268 

u 

26.396  0 

I 

3.188 

• 

36,168  0 

11 

2.71.1 

• 

13,479  0 

11 

I 

I 

66.309  0 
79M*>  0 
1.040JH8  0 

0 

<> 

7,255 
323.740 

II 

n 

708.A64 

0 

3.681  10 

0 

3,16S 

1 

3.269  0 

9 

618,838  0 

11 

668,711 

1 

69,074  0 

1 

28.007 

• 

79,633  6 

4 

2.1 

1 

369.490  0 

ii 

nun 

• 

42.315  0 

0 

7.270 

0 

1,821.245  0 

n 

1.274,154 

0 

312,1  16  11 

11 

621.417 

n 

87,803  0 

0 

2*517 

0 

86,663  18 

0 

15.671 

0 

315.316  0 

11 

IMM 

0 

.      17.394.813    7  II 


4t 
* 

j 

7 


0 
0 

o° 
0 
0 

II 

" 


15,337.097    4  « 


i 


a 
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Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  the  years  succeeding  1839. 


EXPORTS 

A  XII  IMPORTS. 

Exroari,  Orrinat,  Value. 

Yean. 

Official  Value. 

Produce  nnd 
Manufacture  of 
the  United 
kingdom. 

Foreign  and 

Colonial 
Merchandise 

Tout 

Real  Value  of 
the  produce  and 
Manufacturei 

of  the  United 
Kingdom 
es|wrtcd. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

X 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

1.497.549 
1,512,427 
1.389.415 
1.039,934 
1.559,553 
1,693,375 
1,615,049 

346.561 
235,840 
351,333 
455.004 
441.800 
399.704 
349.089 

7.174 
10,291 
8,(i5S 
10,933 
8,688 
8,516 
7,158 

353.735 
246.131 
359.991 
472.537 
450.548 
408,280 
356.247 

353.141 
303.040 
420,074 
532.071 
509,874 
416,905 
368,372 

SHIPPING. 

The  state  of  shipping  from  1795,  when  regular  public  accounts  of  it  began  to  be  kept,  till  1826, 
is  shown  by  the  following  tables  : 

State  of  the  British,  Irish,  and  Foreign  Ships,  with  the  amount  of  their  Tonnage,  that  entered 
Inwards  into  Ireland,  including  their  Repeated  Voyages  from  1795  to  1801,  viz. : — 


?tate  <if  the  KriUah.  Iri»h.  A  Forricn  S»ilp« 
that  entered  Inuardi  into  Ireland 
in  the  wan 


1793 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

So. 

No 

Xo. 

Nu. 

No. 

No. 

N(IL 

MO 

•M 

370 

195 

HO 

IN 

in 

188 

147 

87 

liU 

I'i.i 

w 

rip 

4292 

3343 

4378 

4l«i 

*m 

1*4 

1103 

1M» 

100* 

1JU3 

I  :\ 

1320 

17 

33 

ft) 

ft4 

47 

64 

29 

OH    TOO    MOO    «I«    CU4  75J» 


141 


133 


X362 


112 


ecu 


SOS  ■    963      34)  fit* 


6434 


170 


810 


7474 


217 


(ilHUil  I>IVI«IOM 

or 

K.UIl  ColVTET. 


....  North  of  Enrol*  ... 
....  Houtfi  uf  Europe ... 

 Eneland  

 Scotland  

Gueroacj,  Man.  A  r 


.  Europe .. 
...  A»ia  ... 
„  Africa  .. 
Auienra 


roMWUf*  of  the  nritiah.  Iriah.  A  Foreign  Ship* 
that  uttered  Innards  into  Ireland 
in  tlie  j curl 


1801 

1800 

K9i 

17U8 

1707 

179C 

1793 

toll!. 

toil  a 

ton  a 

ton  a 

toll  l 

ton*. 

tuna 

TI44!> 

ax<o* 

3-»V2» 

93947 

6*W1 

7-vrr.-. 

17384 

2»- m  i 

11MB 

II24C 

212*7 

21  <7* 

19731 

190184 

IT31N 

437744 

IST3M 

•I ' —  - 1 1 

I43u2| 

ttro; 

91446 

turn 

C4UHI 

1734 

264f. 

1041 

181? 

2073 

MM 

1097 

io<i;o3&;  i757fi  vw;gi  ;*»«ci;';]478i 


33302 


7O0 


)  Total  Ireland  1 

l  (including  <;reat  llritain)  J 


1124. 


874 


f  Total  Ireland  1 

I  fe\rlu«ii  e  of<ire«t  Hritain)  I 


27r.ee 


sum 


16760  17719  2ISC2 


mm  mmm  74»427 


129239  124641   9  W*>  38337  MMM  HOT.*.'  121317 


1M-IS 


:si274 


440306 


Mat 

ahipa. 

ahipa 

ahipa 

<dil|m. 

L 

»iiiji«. 

»lli]>v 

70 

34 

62 

• 

23 

28 

r.i 

73 

ftft 

ftl 

42 

47 

At 

38 

X4 

13* 

336 

110 

207 

237 

804 

71 

10 

90 

is 

46 

78 

84 

ft 

» 

31 

4 

S 

19 

44) 

* 

10 

10 

14 

II 

19 

s 

S 

• 

ft 

ft 

17 

19 

14* 

10ft 

IIS 

64 

129 

142 

i 

ft* 

T8 

ft* 

IS 

21 

44 

1* 

ft 

It 

1 
1 

ft 

• 

107 

ftft 

110 

74 

63 

128 

ICO 

II 

10 

II 

4 

7 

3 

2 

19 

If 

13 

33 

11 

13 

1 

34 

JV 

17 

11 

17 

23 

Norrn  or  Etaori.  >u . 


.....  Ruaaia  

 Hwnlen  , 

.  Itenmark  and  Noma  v., 

 Pruaaia  , 

 Germany  

.Holland  and  Flandera.. 
Soi-rn  or  Ecaorc,  Ha, 

 France  

 Portugal  ....... 

  Spain   

  Italy  

  Turkey   

Amebic*,  lit. 

 United  Statca  

I  . . r .  . 1 1  Weal  Indiea... 
...  Rritlah  N.  Colonic* .... 
..  Hritlali  Weat  Indiea  ..- 


ton*. 

ton«. 

tona 

ton*. 

ton  a 

tona 

tona 

3»4l 

.1943 

3361 

1371 

10101 

4fi9- 

4313 

f.isi: 

61.-23 

303C 

6317 

701:. 

831? 

47:138 

41  CM 

3Vi;4H 

14879 

MM* 

4H8I0 

3X838. 

13424 

11199 

8831 

4347 

IV.l  T 

I037<> 

13773 

MS 

416 

371 

2.5> 

28.  tf. 

633 

21 II 

1131 

1G70 

1334 

12in 

249 

3349 

1473 

MM 

478 

S33 

S48 

1180 

18n 

10748 

17792 

I74DO 

8v> 

\  :••» 

1ITI7 

12407 

433» 

3t7:i 

2797 

2023 

3326 

79DI 

3873 

731 

380 

311 

MM 

ACv 

1»C 

189 

2607r. 

sttss 

11881 

12996 

19311 

142*3 

1764H 

272 

672 

Iff* 

1313 

1378 

utr 

174-. 

I17i: 

1  Inn 

2138 

13)*; 

KT.< 

1629 

7419 

42JOI 

-To 

MM 

2142 

:-<-,] 

3SW 

C70 

477*1 

S874 

CMC 

MM 

71*1  ! 

U6 

420 

488 

244 

;wi 

ftT* 

\Tli 

I  XT4 

l&U 

1410 

1124 

I4fl2 

44 

IS 

a 

33 

19 

U 

Of  tlx  a/ore  IV fr  trrrr  amrUim^d  to  U,  of 
Mritiali  nnd  lri«h  Property.. J !223l 
Korel|tn  IVojierty 

 I'n>|«rt*  of  lo-lniol ... 

l  rVtMrtJI  of  IlriL  l*Unt4iti<>«»  l 
tin  America  and  Weat  Indlcai 


7118  | 

372 

I 


I- 


IMMMlMMMIMT?)?  v*e?4 


but.1 
74121 


74?" 


4272  3222 


2«76j  S474 


*i?n 


8800C  tojco3  yi;.r. 


Mini 


2*24 


-.80.W. 
49970 
83761 

47S7 
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In  January  1801,  when  the  union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  took  place,  orders  were 
given  to  establish  the  Irish  shipping  records  in  the  same  form  as  those  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
since  1802,  the  state  of  the  navigation  between  Ireland  and  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  in  each  year,  from  1802  to  1826,  in  the  following 


Ym»s. 

W. 
fur  Tears 
of  \Var, 
ond  P. 
for  rear* 
oflWe 


ENTERED  INWARDS* 
INTO  Ireland 
rmoK  All  Tarts  or  the  Would. 


1*02 
1WU 
1K04 

1805 
1806 
180 
180H 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

Mil 

lt«14 
18l.'> 
1816 

ISI7 

ISIS 
1819 
l82o 
1821 
1822 

182.4 

\m 

1*25 
1820 


Irish. 


No. 

IMS 
1315 
124: 
1276 
1497 

l.ioa 
i.vw 
IMS 

1982 
1956 

2092 
M6 
.'HI 
2016 


ton*. 

98101 
97946 
90.141 
91290 
1021  CI 
10773.') 
111614 
io:«a»8 
130991 

1X1748 
152355 
143869 
142690 


No. 


71101  5826  535819  31805 


6529 

fill*; 

7019 

7231 


7217 

sm 
9125 
1030* 

9011 
9>2 


157283  10175 

1 1  to  17 

10631 
100X0 
II<W2 
10108 
10-21 

11254 

10622 
11.V94 
12238 
12364 


Kn«lisih. 


No. 


5996 
S245 
il3: 


e 


ton 


74*.-.  71*9  696400 


.197-'.  135299 


'.(.:Cim 

610618 

SWTH 
630388 
652916 


No. 


7514  673440  38536 


7404 

1022 

r.w; 

78*1 
79*4 
9377  7*W 
904990 
83*1925 
946687 
8825M 
9268 1 3 
985536 
S97709 

1036977 

1 191879 j  7 


32280 
33553 
3377.1 
;I6S1  s 
365:59 
:48426 
30648 


'MG2.'5 
-  W47  i 
693747 
707232 

wnvt 

53610 
500U3 
46494 
.12062 
54-VH 
37287 

.12.177 
072 
•21 


:!9504 
47*09 

>:>;: 

40379 
;i  1921 


Koreii^i. 


4 

e 

5 

i 

B 

3 

E 

ja 

No. 

ton*. 

No. 

366 

88560 

8791 

a-n 

94800 

61 5" 

.134 

79778 

5182 

.14.1 

82420 

5539 

498 

800M1 

505.1 

411 

78.133 

4674 

Ut 

24326 

1580 

H43 

46946 

3521 

660 

119188 

mm 

044 

129994 

6673 

111.1 

79307 

425.1 

327 

02171 

:*477 

29ti 

5475.1 

2990 

■ill 

92474 

50:47 

l!2  1 

08(374 

3441 

259 

49022 

awn 

103 

70H.17 

:v.m 

419 

7.12  fll 

4060 

242 

44007 

2420 

203 

34722 

1906 

307 

54819 

2SHH 

314 

.14979 

2885 

375 

64792 

3464 

420 

667 II 

3779 

290 

40194 

2701 

CLEARED  OUTWARDS 

I  HO  if    I  III' I.  VM' 

to  All  I'akt*  or  mc  World. 


Irish. 


I 
s 

- 


1211 
inso 
I1T2 

135=4 
1320 


No. 


6324 


07.14 


No.  toOB. 
1418  101219 
90254 
82934 
90173 
97162 
97856; 
1405  IO843.1; 
1527  109144 
1841  1253X11 
1853  129031 
2103  151141  10042 
1928  141232 
1937  1X1*02 
2187  1539041  991 
1931  139827  9058 
9662 
9475 
10117 
9675 
9813 
10033 


7349  5095  482262 


KnKlUh. 


5100 
.1013 


C077  5442 


.1.SHN 


50938* 
107177 
535761 
.174688 
6797  6294  615713 
221 
7398 
86.10 
1 


1 


tout). 


6473  6411571 
5X77  5S8G99 
6931 1627012; 
686.1  642767  j 
8465  792829 
9502  7:i07  68.1489 
•  118  7690  093422 
7782  684179 
7200  64120.1 
8.CH91  1 49400 
S22677  |  49055 


No. 

28392 
29368 
28337 
30648 
32441 
346  I] 
35715 
30477 
;.,Vi9.'i 
36051 
4.1437 
39496 
40130 
,92.19 
364*0 


•  >7.V.'H 
M7104 

8*1978 
90  5257 
9753  i  842715 
7947  '  C7IS 
9362  -2^15 
6957  j  750904 


BOSH 
51557 
52:466 
48*XS 
41, W 
50247 
46364 


F.ir,  itrn. 


No. 
SS9 

,1.13 

531 
521 

.122 
418 
163 
333 
639 
021 
421 
:.M 
274 
514 
350 
247 
384 
413 
250 
2i  if. 
312 
313 
308 
332 
281 


tons. 

62903 
9:4995 
7X971 
77783 
&3048 
72662 
278.16 
56267 
117414 
126588 

63521 1 
1  i*0s 
98U5 
74446 
4wr29 
7m  ?8 

74940 
45544 

51103' 
8634.il 
547121 
81831 


No. 

37ai 

.1728 
.V»<|3 
4910 
513(1 
41*1 
1591 
3225 
0312 
(120-1 
4:«»8 

:«92 
2617 

am 

.VW-H 
24ft» 
3733 
:<990 
2-VI7 
I9.VI 
2906 
M6 
29* 
3104 
2705 


V-tH 
W. 
for  v*-»r» 

1  if  W«r. 

and  P. 
foryean 
of  Pemcc. 


1802  P. 

1803  W. 

1804  W. 

1MB  w. 

1806  W. 

1807  W. 

|KHS  \V 

I -in  \v 

1810  W. 

1811  W. 
li«I2  W. 

1813  W 

1814  W 


1815 
1M6 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1821 
1826 


The  state  of  shipping  since  1833,  and  particularly  in  1841  and  1842,  is  shown  by  the  following 
tables  :— 

Number  of  Vessels  Built,  and  of  Vessels  Registered  in  Ireland  during  the  Years  1833-1842. 


Yesiel*  Bl-ilt. 

• 

VtMKlJi  Registered. 

Year. 

Yvurl*. 

Year. 

Men. 

1833 

33 

2.218 

1833 

1,482 

110,246 

8,388 

1834 

37 

2,505 

1834 

1,536 

1 19,398 

8,731 

1835 

39 

2,521 

1835 

1.627 

131,735 

9,282 

1836 

22 

1,917 

1836 

1.635 

128,469 

9,189 

1837 

m 

3,291 

1837 

1.694 

139,363 

9,865 

1838 

40 

2,617 

1838 

1.776 

151,528 

10,213 

1839 

49 

4,084 

1839 

1,889 

169,289 

11,288 

1840 

42 

3,115 

1840 

1,969 

183,854 

11,927 

1841 

51 

4,430 

1841 

2.016 

193,807 

12,345 

1842 

27 

4,051 

1842 

2,025 

201,724 

12,576 

In  ihe  official  accounts,  the  Irish  m»d  British  resscls  have  not  been  &paralely  distinguished  for  Uicse  yewr*. 
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Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Registered  in  the  Ports  of  Ireland  in  1841  and  1842. 

SA1LI.NO  VESSELS. 


mi. 

1S42. 

fnder  50  Ton*. 

AO  Tom  ami 
upwards. 

I'mler  50  Tons. 

SO  Tons  and 
upwards. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels 

Tonnage. 

Vessels.  |  Tonnage. 

Raltimor** 

93 

2,366 

3 

363 

III.'? 

2.688 

5 

641 

Belfast  .... 

125 

4,162 

243 

44.236 

109 

4.217 

255 

45,280 

Coleraine  .... 

13 

273 

2 

62ft 

11 

238 

o 

Cork  .... 

152 

3,631 

219 

29,595 

145 

3,471 

21  0 

Alt/ 

Ml  Mil 

Drogheda  .... 

7 

193 

33 

3.533 

6 

153 

*\A 

«1, sj t  *t 

Dublin  .... 

244 

7,153 

90 

12,337 

246 

7,249 

Dundalk  .... 

6 

204 

7 

622 

6 

.  195 

9 

751 

Galway  .... 

9 

174 

11 

2,453 

9 

172 

9  Tift 

LamencK  .... 

415 

1.285 

68 

12,515 

48 

1,170 

fi8 

Londonderry        .  . 

1 1 

286 

22 

5,871 

6 

160 

20 

>ew  1 » >  ► —  .... 

l 

22 

10 

1,861 

3 

91 

]| 

Newry  .... 

155 

4,715 

49 

5,837 

163 

5,148 

45 

5,474 

BDgO  .... 

12 

295 

27 

4,061 

10 

247 

4  1 1  ft 

> '  atertord  .... 

51 

1,250 

111 

18,310 

53 

1,32ft 

114 

1  It 

We#tport  .... 
Wexford  .... 

4 

60 

4 

60 

47 

1,642 

66 

6,364 

41 

1,518 

66 

6  794 

i  oi&j,  ... 

976 

27.711 

96] 

148,591 

964  , 

L     »         '  111" 

28,105 

982 

155,316 

STEAMER*. 

Baltimore  .... 

Belfast  .... 

7 

1.222 

0 

1.017 

Coleraine  .... 

1 

18o 

1 

185 

Cork  .... 

1 

47 

2 

170 

1 

47 

2 

170 

Drogbeda  .... 

5 

1.124 

5 

1,124 

Dublin  .... 

2 

80 

44 

10.7:15 

2 

80 

45 

10,960 

iMinoalK  .... 

2 

439 

2 

439 

Galwav  .... 
Limenck  .... 

Londonderry 

7 

1,551 

8 

2,663 

New  Rom  .... 

Newry  .... 

1 

203 

1 

203 

Sligo  .... 

Waterfbrd  .... 

4 

999 

4 

999 

Westport  .... 
Wexford  .... 

3 

750 

2 

416 

Total. 

3 

127 

76 

17.378 

3 

.» 

76 

18,176 

The  tonnage  belonging  to.  and  registered  at  the  Irish  ports  at  different  periods,  with  the  in- 
crease between  the  periods,  is 


N  a  mx  or  ToaT. 


Belfast 
Londonderry 
Cork 
Dublin 
Droghcda 
Donaghadec 
Baltimore 
Kin  sale 
Wexford 
Limenck 
l«arne 
Kilrush 
Newry 
S'igo 
TrnW 
Wotcrford 
Other  Port* 


Total  Iri«h  Tonnage  registered  during 
tbo«e  period*  .... 


Years 
WW,  179ft. 
1739. 

Yenrs 

1824.  1H.'5. 
IIK 

Inrren»e. 

Tear* 

18-11.  1*34, 

IM 

Years 

1840.  1*41, 
1S4X. 

Increase 
between  llic 
nrst  umllasi 
[•el  Uxls. 

Tun«. 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

T..i-«. 

Ton* 

T»n«. 

13,«m;j 

48.511 

35.449 

81.322 

140.8(H) 

136.747 

2,856 

B.02M 

5.772 

I7.<*9 

26.155 

23.299 

13.424 

17.101 

3.<  77 

.56.751 

101,349 

87.925 

33.485 

54.H24 

20,339 

70,405 

94.742 

61.257 

2.9!« 

7,354 

4.358 

9,704 

14.507 

11.511 

2,234 

5,158 

2,914 

In 

other 

porta. 

3,965 

7.250 

3.375 

7.274 

8.291 

4,326 

4. 853 

9.442 

4.589 

In 

other 

porta. 

6.KM4 

15.280 

8.390 

19.425 

20.098 

19,214 

3,390 

4.316 

926 

10,000 

42.247 

38,857 

2.877 

4.467 

1,590 

included 

none. 

974 

074 

in 

other 

ports. 

12,492 

27.402 

14,910 

22.492 

32.720 

20,228 

846 

1.451 

1.105 

4.042 

13.030 

12,084 

540 

1,346 

806 

In 

other 

ports. 

8,929 

12.362 

3,433 

34.345 

60,340 

51,417 

4.323 

112.333  I  225.866  112.613 


337.772 


569.294 


467.465 
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The  statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessel*  that  entered  and  cleared  out  coast  wars 
at  each  of  the  ports  in  Ireland  in  the  years  1841  and  1842,  as  given  in  the  following  Tables,  shows 
also  the  paramount  advantage  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  points  out  likewise  the  com- 
parative importance  of  the  several  Irish  ports : — 


8A1LISO  VESSELS. 


Poaw. 

1841. 

Inward*. 

Outward  *. 

Inward*. 

Outward*. 

Vesul*. 

Veawl*. 

Baltimore 

198 

9.141 

364 

14.850 

272 

12.305 

354 

14,382 

Belfast 

3.075 

196,871 

1,072 

59,682 

3.133 

213.018 

837 

55.283 

Coleraine 

142 

5.503 

81 

3.971 

170 

7.236 

61 

2.259 

Cork  .... 

2,462 

183.816 

1.718 

108.840 

2,425 

178.237 

1,711 

106.007 

Drogheda      .  , 

550 

44.472 

209 

21.456 

527 

42,698 

276 

20,118 

Dublin 

4.465 

355,343 

2,435 

126.209 

4.409 

342,597 

1.587 

86,464 

Dundalk       .  , 

503 

81,876 

315 

18.707 

594 

38,616 

178 

6.310 

Galway 

95 

10,271 

141 

16.609 

83 

9.666 

91 

9.987 

Limerick 

641 

63,071 

617 

69,471 

600 

58.492 

602 

67.019 

Londonderry 

441 

33,828 

316 

18.006 

500 

37.000 

320 

17.954 

Ik*  V% 

New  Rosa 

426 

35.659 

106 

5.324 

487 

40.400 

117 

6.780 

Newry 

1,264 

66,811 

1.051 

46.752 

1,407 

72,460 

928 

44.790 

Mi(?o  .... 

356 

26.987 

405 

29.883 

360 

28.679 

373 

27.563 

Waterford 

1,271 

107,769 

851 

66.274 

1,253 

106,274 

866 

60.988 

Westport 

82 

6.419 

108 

9.972 

80 

6.577 

123 

10,188 

Weiford      .       .  . 

654 

34,105 
8T 

414 

EAMEE.S 

21,795 

■ 

813 

75,102 

343 

22.180 

Baltimore     .      .      .  I 
Bclfiwt 

577 

140.719 

614 

144,866 

538 

132.017 

559 

134.517 

Coleraine 

103 

21.376 

91 

18.888 

106 

24.484 

107 

25.007 

Cork  .... 

255 

66,420 

257 

65.521 

301 

79,496 

310 

81,656 

Drogheda 

48 

10,607 

238 

63,063 

55 

12.642 

240 

54.793 

Dublin 

773 

184,233 

1,032 

223.607 

842 

209.607 

1,051 

299.863 

Dundalk 

108 

22,858 

109 

23,037 

109 

23,598 

109 

23,598 

Qalway 

Limerick 

1 

125 

Londonderry         .  , 

203 

42,291 

198 

41.743 

195 

44,475 

191 

44.215 

New  Rosa 

7 

1.316 

7 

1.316 

Newry        ,      ,  , 

91 

22.368 

90 

23,452 

91 

23,072 

83 

21.590 

Slifro  .... 

7 

973 

7 

973 

15 

2,268 

15 

2,268 

Waterford  . 

155 

38.917 

157 

39.373 

160 

39,787 

163 

40.220 

Westport 
Wexford 

100 

19,986 

100 

20,099 

102 

19.883 

100 

15,190 

Total  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  that  entered  and  cleared  out  of  the 
ports  of  Ireland  in  1841  and  1842—1.  Coastways,  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  Table;  2.  Prom 
and  to  the  colonies  ;  and  3.  From  and  to  foreign  ports  :— 


8AILIN0  VESSELS. 


sML 

ms. 

i'vUT. 

Inward*. 

Outward*. 

Inward*. 

Outward*. 

Veteel*. 

Tonnage. 

Veaael*. 

Tonnage. 

Vc**el*. 

Tonnage. 

Veaael*. 

Tonnage. 

Coast  ways  . 
Colonies  .  . 
Foreign  Ports 

16,634 
565 
513 

1,211,942 
138.471 
64.947 

10,263 
449 
308 

637,801 
114.582 

53,230 

17.144 
473 
482 

1.269.357 
118.846 
63,373 

8,767 
415 
280 

564,822 
106.710 
55,872 

STEAMERS. 

Coastway*  . 

2.427 

571,084 

10.263 

637,801 

2,514 

611.329 

100 

673,042 

General  Total 

20,139 

1.986,424 

21,283 

1,443.414 

20.613 

2,062,905 

9.562 

1.400,346 
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BANKS. 

Previous  to  1783,  all  banks  in  Ireland  were  private,  and  issued  notes  without  control  or  re- 
sponsibility ;  from  1783  till  1821,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  a  chartered  company,  enjoyed  an  exclusive 
circulation  of  its  notes  in  Dublin,  and  50  Irish,  or  63  English,  miles  around;  and,  in  1821,  joint 
stock  banks,  with  an  unlimited  number  of  partners,  were  legalized  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  The  singularly  disastrous  history  of  Irish  banking  during  the  first  and  the 
second  of  these  periods  is  thus  glanced  at  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Smyth : — "  Previously  to  the  year  1783, 
the  standard  grievances  with  all  Irish  writers  on  Political  Economy,  were  two  in  number, — that 
there  were  none  but  private  bankers  in  Ireland,  who  issued  notes  without  restraint  or  respon- 
sibility,— and  that  the  disparity  of  exchanges  with  England  in\-olved  ruinous  losses  to  Irish 
commerce.  To  these  causes,  by  common  consent,  were  the  great  runs  upon  the  banks,  and  the 
failure*  of  1720,  1745,  1760,  and  1770.  ascribed.  We  have,  therefore,  during  the  first  stage,  the 
fixed  producing  causes,  and  the  sum  of  the  consequent  evils,  in  four  panics,  during  a  term  of  sixty- 
three  years,  and  the  failure  of  some  seven  or  eight  banks.  In  the  second  stage,  comprising  a 
term  of  forty  years,  we  have  the  same  complaints  of  excessive  paper  money,  and  still  more  adverse 
exchanges ;  and  a  series  of  panics  which  left  only  four  banks  out  of  fifty,  not  bankrupt,  or  averse 
from  business.  Instead  of  mitigating,  therefore,  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  increased 
and  aggravated  the  mercantile  convulsions  of  the  country.  Strange  and  improbable  as  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  in  the  history  of  banking  in  Ireland  must  appear,  antecedent  to  the  chartering  of 
the  national  establishment  in  1783,  they  are  infinitely  surpassed  in  wildness  and  inconsistency  by 
the  chance-medley  produced  by  subsequent  events.  Not  only  before  the  bank  was  chartered,  but 
even  before  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  the  business  of  banking  in  Ireland  was  principally 
confined  to  Dublin.  There  were  not,  in  1797,  more  than  half-a-dozen  banks*  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  none  in  the  north  or  west ;  but  after  that  year  almost  every  place  had  its  bank,  and 
every  conceivable  mode  and  device  for  circulating  money  was  resorted  to.  For  instance,  Wex- 
ford, a  small  town,  which,  even  in  1821.  had  a  population  of  only  8.326  inhabitants,  and  a  pro- 
portionably  limited  trade,  had,  between  the  years  1800  and  1804,  no  less  than  seven  banks.  The 
fate  of  such  commercial  establishments  will  be  conjectured  at  once : — five  failed  rather  quickly, 
and  one  gave  up  business.  Two  new  ones  immediately  started,  to  fill  the  vacuum  thus  created, 
which  soon  after  shared  the  fate  of  their  predecessors.  Of  the  whole  number,  only  one,  that  of 
the  Messrs.  Redmond,  conducted  business  with  honour  and  profit.  It  was  the  earliest  of  the 
Wexford  banks,  and  about  the  last  private  bank  that  existed  in  Ireland.  New  Ross,  again,  a 
•mailer  town  than  Wexford,  and  more  than  twenty  miles  from  it,  had  four  banks,  only  one  of 
which  was  standing  in  1812,  and  even  that  afterwards  gave  way.  Similar  instances,  in  abundance, 
arc  to  be  cited  in  various  other  places,  but  the  repetition  would  be  tiresome.  The  wild  growth  of 
theie  mushroom  establishments  has  been  already  given  in  detail  from  the  Commons'  Report  of 
1604,  which  shows  that  eleven  bapks,  in  1800,  had  become  twenty-three  in  1801 ;  twenty-nine  in 
1*02;  thirty,  in  1803;  and  fifty,  in  1804.  In  1812,  Mr.  Wakefield  published  his  Political  Survey 
of  Ireland,  and  stated  that,  of  the  fifty  banks  in  1804,  there  then  remained  only  nineteen  extant. 
One  adverse  circumstance  or  other  had  swept  away  the  rest.  Notwithstanding  this  sharp  warning, 
new  speculators  had  rushed  into  the  field  with  as  little  prudence  as  fear,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
the  failure  of  thirty-one  out  of  fifty  banks,  between  1804  and  1812,  only  six  years,  there  were 
still  thirty-three  banks  open  in  1812.  These  adventurers  resorted  to  expedients  of  all  kinds  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  a  trade.  They  supplied  small  traders  with  their  notes,  and  used  to  pay  a 
premium  to  get  them  into  circulation.  The  bankers  themselves  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
markets  and  fairs  like  so  many  hucksters,  each  putting  off  his  own  commodity  as  best  be  might. 
Their  favourite  issue  was  not  promissory  notes,  but  post  bills,  at  ten  days'  sight,  which,  being 
generally  unaccepted,  were  paid,  if  at  all,  at  convenience.  But  the  mischief  did  not  rest  with  the 
multitude  of  bankers.  Besides  the  fifty  private  firms  already  spoken  of,  there  were  as  many  as 
295  petty  dealers  and  chapmen,  grocers,  spirit-dealers,  apothecaries,  and  shopkeepers  of  all 
sorts,  inundating  the  country  with  a  species  of  I.  0.  U.,  called  silver  money,  which  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  law,  and  ranged,  in  nominal  amount,  from  threepence-halfpenny  to  ten  shillings. 
This  fraudulent  paper  was  principally  spread  over  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  which 
further  suffered  under  an  enormous  distribution  of' forged  notes,  the  unlettered  population  being, 
in  that  respect,  easily  imposed  upon.  In  1810  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  rose  to  more 
than  £3,000,000,  and  there  was  a  panic  ;  in  1820  it  exceeded  i3,000,000,  and  there  was  another 

•  Namely,  three  In  Dublin,  three  In  Cork,  one  in  Clonmrt,  one  In  Mnttilck,  and  one  in  Waterford.— 
Lord*  OmmiUtt  am  ChcmLuUm,  fc  ,  IS2G,  Kviilenre  of  J.  Uocbe,  fctq-,  P-  52. 
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panic.  Then  began  an  accumulative  series  of  those  rapid  failures  which  seem  to  be  known  to  no 
other  country,  and  which  spread  indescribable  calamity  and  consternation  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  island.  In  the  month  of  June,  the  Banking  firm  of  Roche  and  Co.,  of  Cork,  failed ;  and,  on 
the  same  morning,  that  of  Leslie  and  Co.  suspended  payment  in  the  same  city.  By  the  next 
Saturday,  Messrs.  MaunseU,  of  Limerick,  had  closed  their  doors.  These  embarrassments  were 
quickly  followed  by  the  stoppage  of  Messrs.  Rial,  at  Clonmel ;  Sause,  at  Carrick-on-Suir ;  Newport, 
at  Waterford ;  Loughnan,  at  Kilkenny ;  Alexander,  at  Dublin ;  until,  within  a  single  month, 
eleven  Banks  had  broken,  and  in  the  whole  south  of  Ireland  there  remained  open  only  two 
houses — Messrs.  Delacour,  at  Mallow,  and  Redmond,  at  Wexford." 

In  1783,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  commenced  operation  with  a  capital  of  £600,000  Irish  currency ; 
from  1784  till  1799,  its  dividend  was  from  5  to  6  per  cent.-,  in  1800,  its  capital  was  £1,300,000, 
and  its  dividend  7  per  cent. ;  in  1809,  its  capital  was  £2,500,000,  and  its  dividend  up  to  1814 
was  7£  per  cent. ;  in  1821,  a  bonus  of  £500,000  was  added  to  the  original  capital ;  from  1821  to 
1829,  the  dividend  was  10  per  cent.;  and  from  1829  to  1835,  the  dividend  was  9  per  cent.  In 
1797,  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  £621,917;  in  1808,  £2,827,000;  in  1809, 
£3,068,100;  in  1810,  £3,157,300;  in  1813,  £4,212,600;  in  1821, £5,181,600 ;  in  1825,  £6,309,300 ; 
and  in  1843,  £3,100,000.  The  banks  formed  since  the  legalizing  of  joint  stock  banks  in  1821, 
have  been  the  Hibernian,  the  Northern,  the  Provincial,  the  Belfast,  the  Agricultural,  the  Provi- 
dent, the  National,  the  Ulster,  the  Royal,  the  Tipperary,  and  the  London  and  Dublin  banks.  The 
Agricultural  and  the  Provident  have  ceased;  and  the  partners,  branches,  and  capital  of  the 
others,  as  well  as  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  1843,  are  shown  in  the  following  table :— 


|  Name. 

When 
Instituted. 

No.  of 
Partner*. 

B  N<X  hf 

1783 

25 

X3.00O.000 

1824 

225 

1,000.000 

Northern  Bonking  Company  ... 

*  - 

1824 

208 

11 

500.000 

1825 

644 

37 

2,000.000 

1826 

292 

17 

500.000 

18.15 

250 

39 

1,000,000 

The  Limerick  National  Bank  of  Ireland 

1835 

523 

1836 

117 

5 

1,010,000 

1836 

1,044,250 

1842 
1843 

6 
6 

1,000.000 

The  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  joint  stock  and  private  banking  companies  in  Ireland,  in 
January  1836,  (as  shown  by  their  accounts  of  unstamped  notes  in  circulation,  in  the  half-year 
ended  December  1835,)  was  £1,713,900. 

The  Average  Amount  of  the  Unstamped  Promissory  Notes,  on  which  Composition,  in  lieu  of 
Stamp  Duty,  has  been  paid  to  the  several  Banking  Establishments  in  Ireland,  for  the  half- 
year  ended  31st  December,  1837,  was — 


The  Bank  of  Ireland,  supposed  to  be   .       .  £3,200,000 

,,  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  .  .  688,000 
„    National  Bank  of  Ireland     ....  £157,600 

,,    Limerick      do.   66,300 

„    Clonmel        do   70.600 

,,    Carrick-on-Suir  do   32,600 

„    Waterford    do.    80.500 

,,    Wexford  and  Enniscorthv,  do.  .  31,100 

„    Tipperary    do.    79.800 

„    Tralec        do.    28,700 

„    Cork  do.    85,000 

„    Kilkenny    do.   28,100 

  060.300 

The  Belfast  Banking  Companr   167,400 

„    Northern       do.  of  Belfast   136.600 

„    Ulster  do.  of     do.    133,400 

,,    Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank  of  Ireland      .       .  .  18.300 

,,    Provident  Bank  of  Ireland          ...              .  6,000 

Messrs.  Ball  and  Co.,  of  Dublin   16,500 

Total      .       .      .  £5,036,500 
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An  estimate  of  the  Proportion!!  in  which  the  total  amount  of  Bankers'  Notes  in  Ireland  circulate 

in  each  of  the  Four  Provinces. 

A  miming  the  amount  of  Notes  circulated  in  Ireland  to  be  £5,000,000, 

The  Province  of  Leinster  may  be  considered  to  have   £1,700,000 

Ulster               „    1,400,000 

Munster            „    1,300,000 

Connaught          ,.    600,000 

Total   £5.000,000 


A  writer  in  the  '  Banker's  Magazine'  for  June  1844,  says :  "  The  rapid  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  during  the  past  twenty  years,  must  be  attributed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  system  of  banking  introduced  by  the  Joint  Stock  companies,  established  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  6th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  42.  The  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  founders  and 
supporters  of  these  banks  have  effected  more  practical  good  for  Ireland  than  all  the  legislative 
measures  of  the  past  century  ;  Ireland  is  indebted  to  its  banks  for  an  improvement  of  agriculture, 
an  extension  of  commerce,  and  a  largo  increase  of  social  happiness,  and  of  the  means  of  enjoyment 
fur  all  classes  of  society.  Ireland  like  Scotland  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  small-note  circulation ; 
its  currency,  unlike  that  of  England,  is  composed  chiefly  of  notes  under  five  pounds,  and  very 
little  gold  is  used  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  trade.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  two-thirds 
of  the  circulation  of  notes  in  Ireland  consists  of  notes  of  one  pound,  and  other  denominations 
under  £r>  in  value.  This  circulation  of  small  notes  arises  from  the  peculiarities  which  attend 
four  of  the  chief  branches  of  industry  in  Ireland,  viz,,  the  linen  manufacture,  the  raising  of  corn, 
the  production  of  butter,  and  the  rearing  of  pigs.  Although  each  of  these  branches  is,  in  tho 
aggregate,  of  very  considerable  magnitude,  yet  from  the  very  great  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  them,  the  produce  which  one  individual  brings  to  market  is  so  very  small,  that  without  a 
circulating  medium  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  the  trade  could  not  be  carried  on.  That  there 
is  no  danger  of  an  excessive  issue,  in  consequence  of  the  small-note  circulation,  is  proved  by  the 
regular  and  proper  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  for  so  many  years,  and  by  the  imme- 
diate check  any  over  issue  would  receive  from  the  following  causes  which  are  in  constant  opera- 
tion j — first,  the  notes  are  immediately  convertible  into  gold,  at  the  branch  of  the  bank  where 
they  are  issued  ;  secondly,  the  interest  allowed  by  the  Joint  Stock  banks  on  deposits,  holds  out  a 
strong  inducement  to  every  one  to  return  to  the  issuing  bank  all  surplus  money  not  wanted  for 
imnu-diate  purposes  ;  thirdly,  the  exchange  of  notes  with  other  banks  in  Ireland  takes  place,  in 
general,  daily ;  fourthly,  the  exchange  with  Britain  would  be  affected,  and  a  demand  for  gold 
would  be  instantly  produced  by  any  excess  of  issue — this  check  being  one  of  instant  operation,  as 
regards  the  principal  Joint  Stock  banks,  through  whom  the  chief  part  of  the  business  of  rent  and 
commercial  remittances  is  carried  on.  The  most  important  feature,  however,  in  Irish  banking, 
is  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which — as  above  stated — confers  upon  that  bank  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  banking  in  Dublin,  and  for  fifty  Irish  miles  around ;  this  distance  being  about 
the  same  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Bank  of  England,  fifty  miles  Irish  being  sixty-three  English. 
Within  this  distance  (which,  however,  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  in  consequence  of  Dublin  being  near 
the  sea)  no  bank  consisting  of  more  than  six  partners  can  issue  notes,  or  perform  any  of  tho 
functions  of  a  banker.  When  the  Joint  Stock  banks  were  first  established  beyond  the  prescribed 
limit,  they  opened  offices  in  Dublin,  in  order  to  retire  notes,  and  perform  other  operations  essen- 
tial to  their  existence  as  banks  of  issue.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  determined  to  prevent  this,  and  in 
consequence  brought  an  action  against  the  Provincial  Bank  for  an  infringement  of  the  charter. 
The  case,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland ;  but  the 
injustice  of  the  restriction  was  so  apparent,  that  an  act  was  passed  allowing  Joint  Stock  banks  to 
retire  their  notes  in  Dublin,  on  condition  of  their  not  re-issuing  them  within  the  prescribed  limit 
of  fifty  Irish  miles.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  privilege  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Joint  Stock 
banks  ;  they  are,  in  every  other  respect,  excluded  from  '  the  seven  richest  and  most  fertile  coun- 
ties of  Ireland  (surrounding  Dublin)  containing  a  population  of  about  1,500,000  souls,  and  within 
which  space  only  six  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  have  been  established,  although  the  number 
of  Joint  Stock  branches  in  the  various  towns  of  Ireland,  beyond  fifty  miles  front  Dublin,  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one !' " 

FISHERIES. 

From  the  Shannon  to  Malin  Read,  the  waters  of  the  coast  abound  with  fish ;  but  the  fishermen, 
except  at  Gal  way,  are  for  the  most  part  holders  of  small  patches  of  land,  and  possess  only  rude, 
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occasional,  and  inefficient  means  of  prosecuting  fishing.  Fish-curera  drive  a  considerable  trade  at 
Galway  and  Killybegs ;  but  at  most  other  places  between  the  Shannon  and  Malin  Head,  the  fisher- 
men rely  principally  or  wholly  on  the  herring  fishery,  and  dispose  of  most  of  their  produce  to 
travelling  traders  who  visit  the  several  fishing  harbours.  From  Malin  Head  to  Belfast  Lough, 
the  fishermen  are  much  more  regularly  employed,  and  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  produce  either  at 
home  or  in  the  markets  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  From  Belfast  Lough  to  Carlingford  Lough, 
the  trade  of  fishing,  except  for  herrings,  is  regularly  followed  at  only  two  or  three  places,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  remuneration  of  agricultural  labour,  is  generally  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence. From  Carlingford  to  Wexford,  fish  are  alleged  by  fishermen  to  be  scarce ;  and  from  Dublin 
to  Wexford,  little  fishing  is  carried  on  for  the  supply  of  the  Dublin  market.  It  is  confidently 
asserted  that  a  diminution  of  the  fisheries  in  this  great  district  ''amounts  to  three-fourths  of  the 
quantity  taken  at  a  period  not  many  years  distant.  This  failure  in  productiveness  is  attributed 
to  an  over  fishing,  and  to  a  destruction  of  spawn, — both  imputed  to  the  trollers."  At  Water- 
ford,  the  fishing  resource  has  long  been  believed  to  be  abundant ;  and  the  famous  nymph  bank  is 
asserted  to  yield  white  fish  in  inexhaustible  quantity.  From  Waterford,  round  the  entire  south 
coast,  and  northward  to  the  Shannon,  a  recent  decline  in  the  productiveness  of  the  fisheries, 
amounting  now  to  an  absolute  scarcity  of  fish,  is  matter  of  constant  local  complaint ;  but  this 
scarcity  seems  to  exist  only  in  the  bay  and  in-shore  fisheries,  to  which  the  operations  of  the 
fishermen,  owing  to  their  poverty  and  insufficient  gear,  are  chiefly  confined. 

"  Exclusively  of  the  edible  fish,  properly  so  called,"  say  the  Commissioners  of  the  Irish  Fishery 
Enquiry,  in  Oct.  1836,  ■  Ireland  possesses  oyster  banks  which  yield  valuable  returns,  where 
properly  fished ;  and  the  lobster  fishery  would  form  a  most  lucrative  branch  of  industry — but  it 
is  not  efficiently  worked.  Lobsters  exist  in  great  plenty  on  various  points  of  the  coast ;  yet  the 
English  markets  derive  their  principal  supplies  from  Norway ;  while  in  the  Irish  markets,  lob- 
sters are  scarce,  dear,  and  often  not  to  be  had.  The  sunfish  and  whale  are  met  with  in  the  Irish 
seas ;  the  former,  only  a  few  years  since,  visited  the  north-wcBt  coast  annually,  in  considerable 
numbers ;  but  it  is  stated  that  they  are  now  rarely  seen  there ;  resorting,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  banks  more  distant  from  the  coast.  From  this 
cause,  and  also  perhaps  from  the  incxpertness  of  the  fishermen,  and  the  want  of  proper  boats  to 
follow  the  business,  the  taking  of  Bunfish  may  be  said  to  have  ceased ;  and  the  oil  formerly  in  high 
repute  in  the  Dublin  market,  is,  at  present,  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  trade.  To  pursue  the  sun- 
fish  with  effect,  the  vessels  employed  should,  according  to  Dutton,  be  of  from  80  to  100  tons 
burthen,  with  three  attendant  boats,  manned  with  eight  men  each ;  but  in  the  evidence  taken  at 
Galway,  vessels  of  40  tons  are  stated  to  be  sufficient.  The  Galway  fishermen,  however,  search  for 
these  animals  in  their  ordinary  fishing  boats  ,  and  boats  of  a  still  smaller  size  have  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  on  the  coast  of  Mayo.  It  is  also  stated  that  when  the  Mayo  fishermen  took  a 
fish  or  two,  a  large  portion  of  the  oil  was  lost  by  conveying  the  liver  to  land  in  a  small  open  boat, 
as  well  as  by  the  want  of  fit  means  on  shore  for  extracting  and  6aving  the  oil.  It  is,  then,  not 
unlikely,  that  the  prevailing  opinion  is  correct ;  and  that  the  fish  are  still  to  be  found  further 
from  the  shore,  if  due  pains  were  taken  to  seek  them.  If  this  be  so,  (and  it  deserves  the  inquiry 
of  interested  persons,)  a  valuable  enterprise  is  open  to  such  fishermen  as  could  proceed  on  an 
adequate  scale  of  operations.  The  high  price  of  spermaceti  oil  in  Dublin,  and  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  sunfish  oil,  (especially  if  due  care  were  taken  to  boil  it  while  the  liver  is  fresh  and 
sweet,)  would  insure  a  brisk  and  steady  sale  for  the  article.  A  similar  complaint  of  this  dis- 
appearance of  fish  from  their  accustomed  haunts,  is  made  with  respect  to  the  herring ;  the  shoals 
being  said  to  have  left,  wholly  or  partially,  several  places  where  beretofore  they  were  abundant. 
The  herring  is  a  fish  of  rather  uncertain  movements.  It  is  known  to  have  deserted,  for  a  time, 
bays  where  it  has  for  seasons  abounded ;  and  then,  again  to  re-appear  in  large  quantities.  No 
cause  worthy  of  confidence  has  been  assigned  for  the  fact;  the  whole  history,  indeed,  of  the 
migrations  of  the  herring  having  hitherto  been  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  an  opinion  daily 
gaining  ground  among  naturalists,  and  may  nearly  be  taken  as  established,  that  the  imputed 
annual  movement  of  the  shoals  from  north  to  south,  is  an  error ;  and  that  the  herrings,  and  all 
(so  called)  migratory  fish,  merely  leave  the  deep  waters,  and  approach  the  shores  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning.  This  latter  opinion  rests  on  a  strong  analogy  with  the  known  habits  of  salmon  in 
that  particular ;  also  on  the  certainty  that  herrings  are  taken  on  some  or  other  parts  of  our 
coasts,  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  strengthened  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  remains 
of  the  herring  are  not  found  in  the  stomach  of  those  whales  which  arc  killed  in  high  latitudes ; 
though  they  are  in  that  of  the  species  which  are  found  on  our  own  coast.  While  the  grand  facts 
are  thus  in  dispute,  it  seems  vain  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  more  partial  and  irregular 
phenomena.  Fishermen,  however,  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  shoals  being  less  abundant  on  their 
stations  than  formerly.    But  though  certain  bays  may  be  thus  partially  affected,  the  herring  ia 
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always  to  be  found  in  the  open  Bea  during  its  season ;  and  boats  which  have  stood  out  into  the 
deep  water,  have  returned  laden,  when  the  bay  fishery  utterly  failed." 

The  Government  began,  in  1764,  to  attempt  the  use  of  the  most  direct  means  for  creating  and 
maintaining  a  national  fishery,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  desist ;  and  they  afterwards  made  no 
considerable  effort  to  aid  the  industry  of  the  Irish  fishermen,  till  1819,  when  commissioners  were 
appointed  for  applying,  in  Ireland,  the  system  adopted  for  the  Scotch  fisheries  in  1808.  These 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  distribute  public  money  in  bounties,  to  persons  fitting  out 
fishing  boats  of  a  specified  tonnage,  and  curing  herrings,  cod,  ling,  and  some  other  fish ;  also,  to 
make  regulations  suited  to  particular  localities,  and  to  inflict  penalties  for  practices  then  made 
illegal  A  sum  of  .£5,000  Irish  was  annually  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  further  encourage- 
ment of  the  fisheries,  but  its  application  was  subsequently  limited  by  law  to  the  building  of  pier* 
and  repair  of  fishing  boats ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  sums  accruing  from  these  annual  grants 
was  used  as  a  loan  fund,  for  enabling  fishermen  to  provide  equipments  on  advantageous  terms. 
In  1830,  the  Irish  Fishery  Board  was  abolished,  and  an  unapplied  balance  of  the  grants  at  their 
disposal  was  committed  to  the  management,  first  of  the  Board  of  Irish  Inland  Navigation,  and 
next  to  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Public  Works,  together  with  a  sum  of  .£4,500  for  the  year 
commencing  in  April  1830,  £3,500  for  the  second  year,  i'2,500  for  the  third  year,  £1,500  for  the 
fourth  year,  and  £1,000  for  the  fifth  year,  to  be  applied  in  completing  piers  commenced  before 
April  5,  1830,  and  in  paying  persons  employed  for  enforcing  the  repayment  of  loans  made  by  the 
Irish  Fishery  Board.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  boats  and  men  engaged  in  the 
coast-fisheries  of  Ireland  in  1836  : 
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INLAND  TRAFFIC. 

"  Without  any  official  aid  or  authentic  documents,"  say  the  Railway  Commissioners,  "  we  were 
thrown  on  our  own  resources,  to  procure  such  information  as  we  best  could  in  reference  to  the 
nature,  amount,  and  direction  of  the  internal  traffic  of  the  country.  We  were  enabled,  through 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Inspector-General,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  constabulary,  who 
being  spceod  in  small  detachments  over  Ireland,  seemed  peculiarly  available  for  the  purposes  of 
such  an  inquiry.  Having  supplied  instructions  and  forms  of  return  to  the  several  constables,  we 
received  a  mass  of  information,  displaying,  in  many  instances,  considerable  local  knowledge,  and 
very  creditable  intelligence ;  chiefly  deficient,  as  might  be  expected,  in  showing  the  amount  of 
merchandise  or  produce  conveyed,  but  valuable  as  exhibiting  the  direction  of  the  traffic,  and  the 
extent  of  country  by  which  the  various  markets  and  fairs  throughout  the  kingdom  are  respec- 
tively supplied.  From  these  returns,  collated  and  compared  with  great  labour,  tested  and  cor- 
rected in  those  instances  in  which  we  had  returns  known  to  tie  accurate — such,  for  example,  as 
those  furnished  from  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals — Lieutenant  Harness,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
has  constructed  the  Traffic  Map,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mechanical  representation  of  the 
direction  and  relative  amount  of  the  internal  traffic  of  Ireland."    We  give  a  copy  of  this  Traffic 
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Map  with  our  Gazetteer ;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ftilly  understood,  we  subjoin,  in  a  note, 
Lieutenant  Harness'  statement  of  the  principles  of  its  construction.* 

The  Grand  Canal,  which  forms  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  lines  exhibited  on  the 
map,  sends  off  a  main  branch  to  communicate  with  the  navigation  of  the  Barrow  at  Athy ,  sends 
off  six  other  branches  which,  together  with  this  main  one,  have  an  aggregate  extent  of  65|  miles ; 
passes  through  Philipstown  and  Tullamore  to  the  river  Shannon,  at  Shannon  Harbour,  794  milea 
from  Dublin ;  communicates  there  with  all  the  extensive  and  ramified  navigation  of  the  Shannon 
from  Lough  Allen  to  the  ocean ;  and  finally  proceeds  9k  miles  to  Ballinasloe,  there  probably  to 
communicate  at  some  future  period  with  a  long  projected  system  of  inland  navigations  through 
the  lakes  of  Connaught  to  the  sea  at  Westport  and  Killalla.  The  total  tonnage  in  the  traffic  on 
this  canal  in  1822  was  134,939,  and  in  1837  was  215,910;  and  the  amount  of  tolls  in  these  years 
was  respectively  .£24,866  and  £40,869.  In  1830,  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  steam-power  on 
the  Shannon,  and  the  communication  which  this  established  l>etween  Limerick  and  Liverpool, 
began  to  lie  felt  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  its  traffic ;  and  the 
numerous  improvements  on  the  Shannon  navigation,  projected  by  the  public  commissioners,  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  means  of  communication  at  many  points  on  both  banks,  and  bring  a  much 
greater  range  of  country  within  reach  of  the  advantages  of  the  navigation,  and  in  consequence 
materially  augment  the  traffic  on  both  the  Grand  and  the  Royal  Canal.  From  Carrick-on-Shannon 
past  Athlone,  Portumna,  Killaloe,  Limerick,  and  other  places,  to  the  sea,  the  river  Shannon,  or 
rather  its  chain  of  lakes,  has  for  years  past  been  partially  navigated  over  a  distance  of  about  150 
miles  by  steam-vessels  either  carrying  goods  and  passengers  or  acting  as  steam-tugs.  The  total 
tonnage  carried  by  the  boats  of  the  Inland  Navigation  Company  on  the  Shannon  in  1826,  was 
2,004  tons,  and  in  1836  was  47,289  tons ;  and  the  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  carried  from 
Limerick  and  shipped  at  Dublin  for  Liverpool  in  1833,  was  187  tons  of  wheat,  520  tons  of  flour, 
643  tons  of  oatmeal,  and  4,998  firkins  of  butter— and  in  1836,  was  289  tons  of  wheat,  7,158  tons 
of  flour,  1,156  tons  of  oatmeal,  and  12,795  firkins  of  butter.  The  Royal  Canal,  lw>gun  in  1789,  runs 
very  near  the  Grand  Canal  for  52  miles,  or  to  Mullingar,  proceeds  thence  north-westward  by 
Ballymahon  and  Killashec,  sends  off  a  branch  of  6  miles  from  the  latter  place  to  Longford,  and 
joins  the  Shannon  at  Richmond  Harbour,  92  miles  from  Dublin.  In  1834,  the  total  receipts  and 
expenditure  connected  with  this  canal  were  respectively  £24,000  and  £11,376 ;  and,  in  1836,  they 
were  respectively  £25,148  and  £11,912.  The  navigation  of  the  Barrow  from  the  south  end  of  the 
main  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  at  Athy  has  been  effected  by  the  construction  of  17  locks,  and 
the  formation  of  a  horse  trackway ;  and  it  forms  a  line  of  communication  along  the  rich  though 
narrow  limestone  valley  of  Carlow,  with  Bagnalstown,  St.  Mullins,  New  Ross,  the  Suir  navigation, 
and  the  ocean.  In  1800,  the  tonnage  on  the  Barrow  navigation  was  19,628  tons,  and  the  amount 
of  tolls  was  £1,405 ;  and,  in  1835,  the  tonnage  was  60,084  tons,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  was  £4,966. 
The  navigation  of  the  Suir  takes  very  large  sea-borne  vessels  up  to  the  city  of  Waterford ;  but 
forms  a  very  imperfect  navigation  for  barges  thence  to  Clonmcl,  the  boatmen  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  forcing  the  barges  through  its  numerous  shallows  and  rapids.  The  Boyne  navigation 
carries  large  sea-borne  vessels  up  to  Drogheda,  and  is  thence  aided  artificially  19  miles  to  Navan ; 
and,  in  1837,  the  amount  of  tolls  was  £775  17s.  Id.   The  Newry  navigation  is  21  miles  in  length, 

•  The  map  representing  the  traffic  in  merchandise  cannot  be  supposed  to  convey  any  definite  idea  of  quantity; 
It  give*,  however,  gome  idea  of  the  general  direction  of  the  trade,  and  of  the  extent  of  country  supplying  or 
supplied  by  each  port;  and  it  ha*  been  attempted  to  make  th«  breadth  of  the  streams  correspond  with  the 
relative  amount  of  traffic,  so  far  as  a  judgment  could  be  formed.  The  returns  emplo>ed  for  determining  tho 
inland  traffic  were  obtained  from  the  constabulary  ;  the»e  returns  gave,  as  nearly  as  the  several  constables 
could  ascertain,  or  according  to  their  judgment,  the  quantity  of  torn  and  meal,  of  butter,  eggs,  wool,  cattle,  tc. 
sent  from  the  various  market-towns,  to  Hie  different  ports,  for  sale  or  exportation.  They  also  staled  what  port 
©•eh  town  was  dependent  upon  for  its  supplies  of  heavy  articles  such  as  iron,  coal,  and  timber,  together  with  the 
mode  and  cost  of  communicating  with  it.  In  some  instances,  loo,  the  number  of  enrts  supposed  to  be  tmploied, 
in  a  given  period,  between  the  port  and  the  town,  was  added.  Since,  generally  speaking,  no  reliance  could  be 
plu.fd  upon  the  actual  amounts  of  any  of  the  ankles  returned.  Uie  direction  of  the  trade  was,  at  first,  alone 
attended  to,  and  a  line  for  each  stream  of  trade  so  relumed  was  drawn  upon  a  map;  many  towns  uniilng  to  * nd 
their  produce  in  the  same  direction  made  these  thick,  and  they  in  fact  became  wide  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  towns  that  fed  them.  The  whole  map  having  been  thus  traced  out,  the  streams  of  produce  on  the  tirand  and 
Rojai  Canals,  which  were  found  to  bear  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  that  their  traffic  does,  us 
exhibited  in  Porter's  Tables  were  taken  as  equivalent  lo  the  number  of  tons  shown  by  those  tables  to  be  Conveyed 
by  them;  this  supplied  a  scale;  those  streams  for  which  any  thing  like  definite  information  respecting  weight 
had  been  obtained,  had  their  breadth*  corrected  by  that  scale,  and  the  others  were  left  unaltered.  Returns  trout 
the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  and  other  sources,  have  furnished  the  information  relative  to  the  weight  arid 
value  of  the  produce  annually  obtained  from  the  mines  and  quarries,  as  given  on  the  map.  Keturns,  su  far  as 
the  record*  of  the  custom-houses  could  supply  them,  have  been  obtained  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  each  port, 
for  the  year  1835,  together  with  an  account  of  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  cleared  and  entered  in  1825,  1&5,  and 
1  -.'.!'  -.  from  these  data  numbers  were  assumed  as  affording  a  measure  of  the  trade  of  each  port,  and  these  numbers 
were  submitted  to  the  several  collectors  for  their  opinions;  thus  have  been  obtained  the  quantities  assigned  to 
them  on  the  map. 
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and  connects  Lough  Neagh  with  the  town  of  Newry  and  the  head  of  Lough  Carlingford ;  and,  in 
1S37,  its  tonnage  amounted  to  102,332  tons,  and  its  tolls  to  £3,505.  The  Tyrone  navigation  con- 
nects the  collieries  at  Coal  Island  near  Dungannon,  with  the  river  Black  water  and  Lough  Neagh ; 
it  was  constructed  under  grossly  mistaken  impressions  of  the  value  of  the  Tyrone  coal-field  ;  and, 
in  1836,  its  tonnage  amounted  to  7,291  tons,  only  718  of  which  were  coals.  The  Lagan  navigation 
connects  Belfast  with  Lough  Neagh  ;  and,  including  the  river,  the  lake,  and  the  Tyrone  naviga- 
tion, or  from  Belfast  to  Coal  Island,  it  extends  61  miles.  In  1836,  the  tonnage  of  this  navigation 
was  44,700  tons,  and  the  tolls  amounted  to  £2,060  10s.  8d.  A  very  important  work,  the  Ulster 
canal,  was  quite  recently  constructed  to  connect  the  Blackwater  and  Lough  Neagh  with  Lough 
Erne,  and  to  bring  Belturbet,  Belleek,  and  all  the  country  lying  around  and  between  them,  into 
water-communication  with  Belfast  and  Newry  ;  and,  in  1838,  this  canal  was  completed  as  far  as 
to  Monaghan,  and  promised  to  be  a  most  useful  work. 

"  The  total  tonnage  carried  by  all  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers,"  said  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, in  1838,  41  may  l>e  taken  at  about  600,000  tons;  and  the  amount  of  tolls  at  £71,242,  if  tho 
tolls,  on  an  average,  be  taken  at  Id.  per  ton  per  mile.  The  average  distance  which  the  above  tonnage 
is  carried  is  about  30  miles.  With  a  view  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  total  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  carried  from  the  interior  to  the  several  ports  of  the  kingdom,  detailed 
accounts  of  the  annual  exports  for  several  years  prior  to  1826,  were  examined  by  Lieutenant 
Harness,  and  the  result  as  stated  by  him  is  equivalent  to  437,000  tons.  Supposing  the  increase 
since  1826  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  shipping  cleared,  the  present  exportation  may  be  considered 
to  amount  to  680,000  tons ;  and  after  allowing  20,000  tons  for  eggs,  wool,  flax,  and  potatoes, 
from  the  returns  furnished  by  the  Customs  to  the  Commissioners,  the  total  export  of  agricultural 
produce  may  be  assumed,  with  tolerable  confidence,  at  700,000  tons  annually.  The  population  of 
the  ports  amounts  to  about  700,000,  and  allowing  three-fourths  of  a  ton  per  person  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants  and  that  of  their  horses,  the  quantity  consumed  would  be  525,000 
tons  annually.  The  total  annual  produce  carried  at  present  from  the  interior  to  the  several 
ports,  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  about  1,225,000  tons.  The  consumption  of  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  other  great  ports,  will,  of  course,  materially  exceed  the  general  average :  but  it  can  hardly  be 
aliove  the  truth  to  assume,  that  the  return  trade  of  Irish  manufactures,  including  shop-goods, 
beer,  and  spirits,  for  the  supply  of  the  in  land  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  rural  population— the 
poorest  of  whom  are  consumers  of  tobacco,  spirits,  and  woollen  cloth — would  consist  of  1  cwt. 
annually  for  each  individual  of  the  population  to  be  supplied.  This  would  give  385,000  tons  for 
the  return  trade  ;  making,  with  the  agricultural  produce  carried  to  the  ports,  1,610,000  tons. 
This  is  the  valuable  portion  of  the  inland  traffic.  It  is  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
common  cars  of  the  country,  at  a  very  low  rate — the  charge  not  exceeding,  on  an  average,  5d. 
per  ton  per  statute  mile  ;  and  the  average  distance  of  carriage  is  not  less  than  40  miles.  The 
t<>tal  amount  of  carriage  to  and  from  the  ports  will,  of  course,  be  very  different  from  the  above. 
Weighty  and  bulky  articles,  of  small  value,  but  in  constant  demand — such  as  stone,  sand,  lime, 
bricks,  and  flags — will  generally  l>e  supplied  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  or  brought  by  sea, 
unless  a  canal  or  railroad  should  afford  great  facility  and  economy  of  transport ;  and  in  that  case, 
a  portion  would  be  furnished  from  some  convenient  locality  traversed  by  the  canal  or  railroad,  as 
in  the  case  of  Dublin.  Estimating  the  quantity  which  would  be  brought  in  under  such  circum- 
stances, according  to. the  supply  of  such  articles  furnished  by  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals,  it 
would  appear  that  five-twelfths  of  a  ton  should  be  allowed  for  each  inhabitant.  Turf,  coal,  and 
manure,  would  also,  with  such  facilities,  become  articles  of  transport  for  a  considerable  distance." 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  estimate  formed  by  Lieutenant  Harness,  under  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners'  directions,  of  the  amount  of  inland  traffic  to  and  from  each  of  the  ports  of 
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PUBLIC  CONVEYANCES. 

We  copy  from  the  Atlas  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  a  map  which  shows  the  direction  and 
relative  amount  of  travelling  throughout  Ireland,  and  denotes,  by  figures  at  the  side  of  the  lines, 
the  average  number  of  persons  passing  weekly,  by  public  conveyances  of  all  kinds,  between  the 
places  of  mutual  communication  ;  and  in  order  that  the  map  may  be  well  understood,  we  subjoin 
a  statement  by  Lieutenant  Harness,  its  compiler,  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  constructed.* 

"  We  believe,"  Bay  the  Commissioners,  "  that  this  map  presents  a  faithful  and  accurate  picture, 
and  will  convey  a  more  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  state  of  travelling  on  the  several  routes  than 
could  readily  be  given  by  any  other  means.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  stream  is  from  Dublin 
towards  Naas,  where  it  divides  into  three  branches — the  one  by  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Clonmel, 
to  Cork ;  the  other  by  Mountrath,  Roscrea,  and  Ncnagh,  to  Limerick ;  while  the  third,  passing 
along  the  Grand  Canal,  is  chiefly  dissipated  among  the  small  towns  on  its  banks,  a  small  portion 
reaching  Ballinasloe.  Next  in  importance  are  the  streams  through  Balbriggan  and  Ashbourne, 
uniting  at  Drogheda,  and  thence  continuing  to  Newry ;  at  which  town  a  branch  separates  towards 
Armagh,  where  it  is  again  subdivided  into  smaller  branches,  the  principal  of  which  pass  by 
Caledon,  to  Omagh  and  Strabane  on  the  left,  and  to  Moy,  Dungannon,  and  Cookstown  on  the 
right.  The  main  line  from  Newry  continues  through  Lisburn  to  Belfast.  Next  in  magnitude  to 
these  two  great  lines  is  the  stream  direct  to  the  west,  through  Lucan,  Maynooth,  Enfield,  Clonard, 
and  Kinnegad,  where  a  branch  separates  to  Athlone,  by  Kilbeggan ;  the  main  line  continuing  to 

.  Ti  oblaiu  the  requisite  information  for  the  passenger  map.  Wank  returns  were  sent  to  each  constabulary  dis- 
trict, which,  on  being  filled  in,  furnished  a  description  of  the  public  conveyances  passing  each  police  station,  with 
the  average  number  of  their  passenger*  ;  and  from  these  returns,  a  list  of  public  conveyances  ihrougliout  Ireland 
wa.»  arranged.  Uesides  the  check  arising  from  each  conveyance  being  returned  by  at  least  two  police  stations,  it 
Im*  been  further  checked  by  returns  obtained  from  Messrs.  Purcell,  Bourne,  and  Uiaiiconi,  the  three  largest 
rossffa  and  car  proprietors  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  Iruvellers  between  several  places  on  the  lines  of  road  from 
Dublin  to  Cork  and  Limerick,  has  been  also  ascertained  by  enumerators,  whose  observations  have.  In  a  great 
«lcgree, corroborated  the  results  obtained  as  above,  and  at  the  same  time  corrected  a  few  errors,  caused  by  the  same 
conveyance  having  bren  differently  described  at  different  stations.  A  few  such  errors  may  still  remain,  but  it  is 
believed  lhat  the  numbers  given  on  the  map  are  a  tolerably  correct  average  of  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed 
Meekly,  by  public  convejances,  between  the  places  to  which  they  refer;  and  a<  the  number  of  such  pawngrra 
nun  be  roitfidered  a  very  fair  proportional  measure  of  the  whole  number  of  travellers  in  any  direction,  the  streams 
of  shade,  of  which  the  breadths  have  been  proportioned  to  those  numbers,  maybe  ronsideied  as  convening  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  relative  amount,  in  different  directions,  of  this  description  of  traffic  The  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  by  the  boaU  on  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals  are  correctly  given  from  very  valuable  returns  furnished 
by  tiie  two  Compauies. 
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Mullingar.  and  thence  to  Longford,  from  which  a  small  stream  passes  through  Carrick-on-Shannon 
and  Boyle  to  Sligo.  The  Athlone  branch  continues  to  Ballinasloe,  where  another  small  division 
takes  place,  a  portion  diverging  to  Tuara  and  Castlebar,  while  the  larger  passes  on  by  Loughrea 
to  Galway.  The  Royal  Canal  runs  close  to  the  main  route,  touching  it  at  several  points,  passing 
by  Mullingar,  and  communicating  with  Longford  by  a  branch  from  Killashec.  Swift  boats  are 
now  established  as  far  as  Mullingar  (52  miles),  which  they  reach  in  eight  hours  from  Dublin ;  and 
the  common  or  slow  passage  boats  ply  regularly  between  Dublin  and  Longford,  performing  the 
jouruey  in  twenty -three  hours.  Next  in  point  of  consideration  is  a  stream  to  the  north-west ;  it 
branches  off  on  the  left  at  Clonee  to  Trim,  and  to  Navan  on  the  right,  passing  through  the  latter 
place  to  KeUs,  Cavan,  and  EnniBkillen."  The  Commissioners  estimate  that  if  railways  were  to  be 
constructed  from  Dublin  to  respectively  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Mullingar,  according  to  the  lines  in- 
dicated on  the  map,  the  passenger  traffic  upon  them  would  be  as  shown  in  the  following  tables  : 


THE  DUBLIN  AND  CORK  LINK.  WITH  BRANCHES  TO  KILKENNY 
AND  LIMERICK. 


Li-neth 


T 


Equivalent 

N  umber 
moved  one 
Mile,  in  one 
direction, 
weekly. 


Equivalent 

Number 
moved  one 
Mile,  in  one 
direction, 
daily. 


_  .  
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THE  DUBLIN  AND  BELFAST  LINE. 
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Miles. 
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Number 
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Total,  Dublin  to  Armagh, 
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VII.     ,,     Lurgan  to  Belfast,  .... 
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Total,  Armagh  to  Belfast, 
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23 
13 
21} 

26.544 
12,581 
6,474 
6,7724 

3.792 
1.797* 
924* 
967| 

854 

52,3714 

7.481* 

10, 

A* 
12 

8 

4.524 
2.4074 
6,504 
16,000 

046* 
3524 
929| 
2,285* 

3*H 

29,405, 

4,213* 

l«| 

81,867 

11,695* 

Total  Distance 

trota  Dublin 
in  Statute- 
Miles. 

THE  DUBLIN  AND  MULLINOAR  LINE. 

^Distancejn 

Equivalent  N« 
of  fatsengers, 
moved  in  one 
direction, 
weekly. 

Equivalent  No 
»f  l'a*«enjrer». 
moved  in  one 
direction, 
dally. 

15* 
194 

SI 

Firut  Part — From  the  point,  12  miles  from  the 
General  Post- Office,  in  Dublin,  where  it  would 
leave  the  South-western  Line  at  Oelbridge,  to 
Maynooth,  .... 
Second  Part. — From  Maynooth  to  Kileock, 
Third  Part — From  Kileock  to  Kinnegad, 
Fourth  Part — From  Kinnegad  to  Mullingar, 

Total.  Western  Line, 

M 

21 

10* 

3,6224 
3,187| 
11,130 
3,761} 

5174 
455* 
1.590 

wu 

38J 

21,701} 

3,1004 
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In  1834  and  1S3C,  the  number  of  passengers  by  mail  coaches,  from  Dublin,  was  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


NAME  OF  MAIL. 


Dublin  and  Belfast, 

Cork  by  Clonmel, 
Cork  by  Cashel, 
Derry, 
Enniskillen, 
Gal  way, 
Kilkenny, 
Kingstown, 
Limerick, 
Sligo, 
Waterfonl, 
W  exford, 


!» 

it 
»• 
»» 
»• 
»• 
•» 
»i 


Numl 


I  KM. 


1K55. 


4,305 
3,899 
3,129 
3,049 
3,240 
3,584 

5,862 
3,809 
3,372 
3,191 
2,584 


4,457 
3,458 
3,584 
2,746 
2,804 
3,206 
2,252 
1.215 
3,678 
3,856 
3,168 
2,840 


In  1836,  the  number  of  passengers  by  the  Grand  Canal  was  86,364,  and  by  the  Royal  Canal 
28,320. 

None  of  the  various  extensive  lines  of  railway  projected  by  the  public  commissioners,  summarily 
noticed  in  our  articles  on  Dublin  and  Leinster,  and  often  referred  to  in  the  body  of  our  work, 
have  yet  been  constructed ;  nor  have  the  greater  part  of  lines  surveyed  by  other  parties,  and  re- 
ferred to  in  our  articles  on  Leinster  and  several  of  the  large  towns,  been  yet  undertaken.  The  only 
complete  line  in  Ireland  at  the  commencement  of  1844  was  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway, 
6£  miles  in  length,  and  then  quite  recently  extended  to  Dalkey  by  an  atmospheric  railway  1  j  mile 
in  length.  The  Ulster  railway,  from  Belfast  to  Armagh,  was  open  for  passengers  and  goods  to 
Portadown,  28  miles  ;  and  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway,  30  miles  in  length,  was  in  such  a 
\  that  it  was  expected  to  be  opened  in  the  month  of  May. 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 


The  following  series  of  extracts,  eopied  from  a  work  published  in  1843,  fully  shows  the  extent 
to  which  government  has  of  late  years  promoted  public  works  in  Ireland  : — 


Augmentation  of  Grants  by  tht  Irish  Parliament  for  6  years  previous  to  the  Union  (1800) 
Augmentation  of  Grants  by  Imperial  Parliament  for  4  years  previous  to  1817 
Grants  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  Ireland : — 

From  Jan.,  1817, 
to  Jan.,  1833. 


.£79,314 


To  Charitable  and  Literary  Institutions 
Encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  Agriculture 
Public  Works  and  Employment  of  Peor 

Total, 


From  Jan.,  1801, 
to  .'an..  1817. 

£1,995,128 
868,174 
1,535,336 


Total. 

£2,230,622  =  £4,225,750 
472,247  =  1,340,421 
1,536,824  =  3,072,160 


£4,398,638       £4,239,693  £8,638,331 


Money  granted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  Improvement  of  Harbours  in  or  connected  with 
Ireland,  was,  for— 

Howth  £345.194,  Kingstawn  £304,335,  Donaghadee  £132,672,  Port  Patrick  £125,379,  Dunmore 
£79,175,  Hobbs  Paint  £23,422  Total  £1,010,177. 

By  the  Act  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c,  33,  an  advance  of  £500,000  was  made  in  support  of  public  works 
in  Ireland.  Upwards  of  one  million  sterling  has  been  advanced  by  the  legislature  to  carry  the 
Irish  Poor-law  Act  into  operation.  Various  other  items  might  be  added  to  show  the  liberality 
of  the  imperial  legislature  towards  Ireland. 

Money  voted  by  the  British  House  of  Common*  and  Acts  of  tbe  Imperial  Parliament,  for  Public  Works 
in  Ireland,  under  the  direction  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works. 


Inlam  Navigation. 


f  Inland  Navigation 
Aon.*  J  Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  . 
(.  Lagan  ditto 


£4,600 
11,000 

52,323 
1,997 


,£..r  \  Inland  Navigation 

I  Lairan  ditto  - 
1806    Inland  Navigation 


£42.461 
997 
43,418 
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.£0.  (  Inland  Navigation 
I  Lagan  ditto 

1808  ! In,an<*  Navigation 
\  Lagan  ditto 

IW  J  ',1'*nrt'  Navigation 
(  Lagan  ditto 

1811  J  '"I*110,  Navi 
j  Lagan  ditto 

1010  5  Inland  Navigation 
(  Lagan  ditto  - 

1813  \  Jnl*nd  Navigation 

(  Lagan  ditto 
ijil .  I  Inland  Navigation 

)  Royal  Canal  - 

1815  j  !nUnd  Sarigation 
,J  J  Lagan  ditto  - 

ii,.  J Inland  Navigation 
J  Lagan  ditto 

i  Inland  Navigation 
\agan  ditto 

S Inland  Navigation 
Additional  Alio 
Grand  Canal 


18.7  £ 


(.  Royal  Canal 


to  Chairman 


£74,702 

5.054 
35,098 

1.41.1 
20,488 

2,  (500 
56,209 
150 
.15,109 

2.750 
10,309 

2,900 
13.402 

1,900 

10,309 
882 

68,213 
2.946 

65,30!) 
800 

20.154 
1.300 

4,000 

276 
150,000 
200.000 


1819 


1820  | 


1821 
1822  j 
1823 1 


1824 
1825 
1826 

1827- 
< 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


Inland  Navigation       - ,        -  £5,475 

Additional  Allowance  to  Chairman  276 

Lough  Allen  Canal      -          -  5,000 

Inland  Navigation        -          -  4,480 

Additional  Allowance  to  Chairman  276 

Inland  Navigation        -          -  3,450 

Additioital  Allowance  to  Chairman  276 

Lough  Allen  ('anal      -          -  4,000 

Inland  Navigation       -          -  4,000 

Additional  Allowance  to  Chairman  276 

Survey  of  the  Shannon           -  2.023 

Inland'  Navigation        -          -  3,500 

Additional  Allowance  to  Chairman  276 

Inland  Navigation        -          -  6.100 

Ditto             -         -         .  4,500 

Ditto              -          -          -  4.081 

Ditto              -          -          -  5,299 

l  ister  Canal     -          -          -  120.000 

Wellesley  Bridge,  Limerick    -  50,000 

Ditto              -          .          -  4,748 

Ditto             -         -         -  5,852 

Ditto             -         .         .  5,547 

Ditto              -          -          -  5,300 

Ditto             -         -         -  2,650 


Total 


£1,190,528 


The  following  is  a  list  of  other  votes  for  public  works  in  Ireland  during  the  same  period  : 


1809 
1810 
1811 

1812 


1813 

1814  j 

1815  j 
1816 

1817 1 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


Improving  Howth  Harbour 
Ditto  ditto 
Improving  Post  Roads 

Ditto  ditto 
Improving  Howth  Harbour 
Bog  Commission 
Pier  at  Ardglass 

Improving  Post  Roads 

Ditto  ditto 
Pier  at  Ardglass 

Improving  Post  Roads 
Bridge  at  Londonderry 

Improving  Post  Roads 

Ditto  ditto 
Ardglass  Harbour 
Dunleary  ditto 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 
Ditto 

Ditto  - 


18TU  5  I>i,to  * 

I  Gal  way  Etoadl 


1823. 

1824 
1826 
1827 


Dunmorc 
Howth  ditto 
Dunmore  ditto 
Howth  ditto 
Dunmore  ditto 
Howth  ditto 
Dunmore  ditto 
Howth  ditto 
Ditto  ditto 
Dunmore  ditto 

For  Employment  of  the  Poor  - 

Howth  Harhour 

Dunmore  ditto 

Kingstown  ditto 

Howth  ditto 

Public  Works 

Ditto  - 
I  Dunmore  Harbour 
j  Galway  Roads  . 

Dunmore  Harbour 

Public  Works  under  ft  Geo.  IV. 
c  25.  and  7  and  8  George  IV. 
c  47 


£12.923 

10.135 
8,000 
5,000 

12.000 
6,700 

12,900 
H.440 
3.978 

10.000 
100,000 
4.348 
8,000 

30,000 
4,000 

45,500 

3(3,000 
5.473 

13,000 

527 


200,000 


Total 


-  £1,077.299 


But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Smyth  say*,  that  the  'existing  Board  of  Works'  was  appointed  in  1831, 
when  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners,  formerly  only  .£500  a-year,  were  raised, — that  of  the 
chairman  to  £1,000,  and  of  the  others  to  £600  a-year  each.  Very  extensive  duties,  and  full 
power  as  to  the  direction  of  the  various  public  works,  administered  or  assisted  by  the  former 
Boards,  and  the  control  of  every  new  enterprise  to  which  assistance  might  be  applied,  were  given 
to  the  new  body,  who,  to  promote  public  works  in  Ireland,  have  been  voted  from  the  treasury : — 

1  and  2  William  IV.  c.  33.  £.500.000;  Grant  Fund.  £50.000;  1  and  2  William  IV..  c.  103.  £100.000; 
Repayments  rei»*uable.  £120.000;  1  Victoria,  c.  21.  Grant  Fund.  £50,000;  1  and  2  Victoria,  c.  8H, 
£50,000;  Expenses  of  Board,  1831.  £1,110;  1832,  £3.564;  1833.  £4,434 ;  IH34,  £3.276;  1835. 
£8,565;  1836,  £3.140;  IK37,  £3.501  ;  1838.  £3.206;  Shannon  and  Railway  Commission,  £50,000 
t  £5,000  +  £12,700,  £(7,700. -Total,  £968,57(5. 

h 
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From  1631  to  th*  present  time,  the  following  sums  of  money  have  been  awarded  to  Limerick 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  which  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice.  The  sums  will  bo 
found  numbered,  as  here,  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  for  last  year  : — 

No.  41.  Road  from  Woodford  to  new  line  to  Limerick,  £959.  46.  Road  from  Glenquin  to  Goulbum 
Bridge,  County  Limerick,  £600.  5.  Limerick  Navigation  Company,  to  improve  Works,  £8,910.  6. 
Road  leading  to  Ennis,  £206.  7-  Ditto  to  Waterford,  £560.  15.  Completing  Wellesley  Bridge  and 
Docks,  £25,000.  34.  Road  leading  to  Waterford,  £296.  35.  Road  leading  to  Ennis,  £117.  36.  Road 
leading  from  Abbeyfeal  to  Glinn,  £1,181.  61.  Rebuilding  Thomond  Bridge,  £9,000.  68.  Barrington's 
Hospital,  £2,500. '  70.  Limerick  Navigation  Company,  to  improve  quays,  &c,  £6,500.  75.  Road  from 
Mitcbelstown  to  Kilfinnaiic.  £1,150.  80.  Limerick"  Bridge,  £40,000.  93.  Road  from  Buttevant  to 
Kilfinnane,  £400.— Total,  £97,379. 

The  following  Return  shows  the  Gross  Amount  of  Public  Money  advanced  under  each  separate  Head  of 
Account  for  Public  Works  in  Ireland.  A  lengthened  detailed  statement  was  laid  before  Parliament, 
17th  August,  1839,  showing  the  specific  application  of  each  sum  of  money  granted: — 

Arts  and  Agriculture :  The  Cork-street  Society,  Dublin,  £923 :  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  £285,438 ; 
the  Farming  Society,  Dublin,  £87.132;  the  Linen  Board,  Dublin,  £537,656.  Bogs  and  Waste  Lands, 
£32,633.  Buildings:  Bridges,  £91,810;  Chapels,  £2,113;  Churches,  £749,541;  Docks,  £923;  Gaol* 
and  other  Prisons,  £480,995;  Infirmaries,  Hospitals,  &c,  £435,167 ;  Law  Courts  and  Sessions-houses, 
£80,444.  Light-houses,  £104,028;  Record  Offices,  £6,975;  Round  Towers,  fcc,  of  defence.  Jt85,7&>; 
Schoolhouses,  £33,648;  Workhouses,  £800.  Fisheries,  £7,914.  Harbours  and  Ports,  £1,285,660. 
Inland  Navigation,  £1,159,849.  Mines,  £32,859.  Poor  (relief  of ),  £693,399.  Post  roads,  £883,363. 
Public  Works  of  a  Miscellaneous  Character,  £1,743,136.— Total  of  Advances,  from  1800  to  1st  June, 
1839.  £8,828,141. 

W.  H.  Hardixge. 

Record  Office,  Custom-house  Buildings, 
Dublin,  6th  June,  1839. 

TERRITORIAL  DIVISION. 

The  most  ancient  recorded  division  of  Ireland  is  alleged  to  have  consisted  of  Leath  Conn  in  the 
north  and  Leath  Mogha  in  the  south,  and  to  have  been  formed,  in  Milesian  times,  by  an  ima- 
ginary line  drawn  from  the  bay  of  Dublin  to  the  bay  of  Oalway.  The  map  of  Ptolemy  is  the 
most  ancient  geographical  document  of  Ireland ;  and,  considering  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  maps  and  descriptions  he  gave  of  countries  which  were  then  better  known,  it  is  singularly 
distinguished  by  correctness  of  topographical  delineation.  The  districts  inhabited  by  various 
tribes,  as  exhibited  in  this  map,  are  determined  as  follows  by  Whittaker :  "  1.  Central,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Leitrim,  Longford,  Westmeath, 
King's  county,  Queen's  county,  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary,  inhabited  by  the  Scott,  bounded  by  the 
Shannon,  Lough  Allen,  and  Lough  Erne  on  the  west,  the  rivers  Barrow  and  Boyne,  and  Lough 
Neagh,  on  the  east,  the  rivers  Suir  and  Blackwater  on  the  south,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  on 
the  north.  2.  North,  or  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry,  peopled  by  the  Jlobogdit, 
whose  boundary  was  from  Horn  Head  to  Fair  Head.  3.  East,  or  the  county  of  Antrim  and  part 
of  Down,  inhabited  by  the  Damnii,  from  Fair  Head  to  Ardglass  ;  part  of  Down  and  the  counties 
of  Armagh  and  Louth  by  the  Voluntii,  from  Ardglass  to  the  river  Boyne;  the  county  of  Meath 
and  part  of  Dublin  by  the  Eblani,  from  the  Boyne  to  the  Liffey ;  parts  of  Dublin  and  of  Wicklow 
by  the  Caucii,  from  the  Liffey  to  the  Ovoca ;  parts  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford  by  the  Menapii,  from 
the  Ovoca  to  Carnsore  Point ;  parte  of  Wicklow  and  the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Carlow  by 
the  Coriundi,  lietween  the  Boyne  and  Barrow  rivers.  4.  South,  or  part  of  Wexford  and  the 
county  of  Waterford,  by  the  Brigante*,  from  Carnsore  Point  to  the  Blackwater  ;  part  of  Cork  by 
the  IW»,  from  the  Blackwater  to  the  Bann ;  parts  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  by  the  ibernii,  from  the 
Bann  to  Dingle  bay.  5.  West,  or  part  of  Kerry,  by  the  Lucent;  parts  of  Kerry  and  Limerick 
by  the  Vdahorii;  Clare  by  the  Cangani ;  Galway  by  theAuterii;  Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon,  Leitrim, 
and  Fermanagh,  by  the  if  agitata;  and  Donegal  by  the  Hardinii,  from  the  Ballyshannon  river 
to  Horn  Head." 

After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Ireland  was  subdivided  into  very  numerous  petty 
toparchies  and  principalities,  nearly  all  of  fluctuating  extent,  and  some  of  comparatively  brief 
existence ;  toward  the  close  of  the  purely  Hibernian  period,  it  comprised  the  five  kingdoms  of 
Leinster  in  the  Bouth-east,  Minister  in  the  south-west.  Connaught  on  the  west,  Ulster  on  the 
north,  and  Meath  in  the  centre,  but  at  the  same  time  formed  one  general  or  supreme  monarchy  ; 
and  after  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest,  it  was  for  a  brief  period  fitfully  subdivided  among  English 
magnates  and  Irish  chiefs,  and  then  formally  and  progressively  divided  into  counties,  yet,  for  a 
series  of  generations,  existed  practically  in  the  two  divisions  of  English  and  Irish,  or  of  Ireland 
within  the  Pale,  and  Ireland  beyond  the  Pale.  See  article  Leinpter.  Its  present  political  divi- 
sions consist  first  of  four  provinces,  next  of  32  counties,  next  of  313  baronies  and  a  number  of 
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municipal  jurisdictions,  next  of  a  nuinlter  of  parishes  which  may  be  stated  at  2r348,  and  next  of 
ultimate  subdivisions  called  townlands  in  most  districts,  and  ploughlands  in  some,  but  the  total 
number  of  which  cannot  be  stated  till  the  completion,  now  at  hand,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey. 
The  division  into  provinces  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  utility,  except  as  an  aid  to 
topographical  knowledge  The  counties  in  Ulster  are  Donegal,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Antrim, 
Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan;  those  in  Leinster  are  Louth,  Dublin,  Wick- 
low,  Wexford,  Meath,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Longford,  Westmeath,  King's  county,  and 
Queen's  county ;  those  in  Munster  are  Waterford,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Clare ; 
and  those  in  Connaught  are  Galway,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Lei  trim,  and  Sligo.  Each  pf  the  counties 
of  Cork.  Tipperary,  and  Galway,  was  recently  divided  into  two  ridings.  The  baronial  divisions 
are  used  principally  in  regulating  grand  jury  assessments  and  other  civil  matters ;  the  parochial 
divisions,  principally  in  regulating  tithe  compositions  and  other  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  the 
townland  divisions,  principally  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  estates  and  other  comparatively  do- 
mestic matters. 

The  judicial  division  of  the  kingdom  comprises  six  circuits: — 1.  The  Home,  comprehending 
the  counties  of  Meath,  Westmeath,  King's,  Queen's,  Carlow,  and  Kildare ;  2.  The  North  East, 
comprehending  the  counties  of  Louth,  Down,  Antrim,  Armagh,  and  Monaghan,  and  the  towns  of 
Drogheda  and  Carrickfergus ;  3.  The  North- West,  comprehending  the  counties  of  Longford, 
Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Londonderry,  and  the  city  of  Londonderry  j  4.  The 
Leinster,  comprehending  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary, 
and  the  city  of  Kilkenny ;  5.  The  Munster,  comprehending  the  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry, 
and  Cork,  and  the  cities  of  Limerick  and  Cork  ;  6.  The  Connaught,  comprehending  the  counties 
of  Roscommon.  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Mayo,  and  Galway,  and  the  town  of  Galway. — The  military  divi- 
rions  are,  for  the  recruiting  service,  Newry.  Dublin,  and  Cork ;  and  for  the  general  service,  Belfast, 
Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Athlone.— The  fiscal  divisions  are  16  ports  for  the  customs,  21  dis- 
tricts or  collections  for  the  excise,  and  the  32  counties  for  stamps.— The  ecclesiastical  divisions 
will  be  stated  in  the  section  on  Religion. 

PUBLIC  REVENUE. 

On  January  5,  1817,  the  treasuries  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  were  mutually  consolidated; 
and  since  that  date,  full  separate  views  of  the  public  financial  condition  of  Ireland  cannot  bo 
obtained.  The  following  table  and  statement  exhibit  a  summary  view  of  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  1815  and  several  previous  years,  and  a  classified  view  of  the  items  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure in  the  year  1817  :— 


• 

t'MMJIOtKT  RtVEXrC 

ElM*t>!Tt.-»*. 

Nett  |>aympnt 

1792 

£1.514.258 

1791 

£1,805.904 

£1.184,684 

INK) 

7,201.231 

1800 

3,445.718 

2.8(15.536 

1805 

8.043.764 

IH08 

4.19:1.915 

3.304,137 

1810 

9,348,476 

1815 

0.937.558 

5.525,099 

1815 

13.326.433 

Grow  receipt,  within  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1817,  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland, 
£0,136,010 :  of  which  the  customs  produced  £2,082,043,  at  a  rate  for  collection  of  £20  9s.  4d.  per 
cent. ;  the  excise  produced  £3.208,931,  at  a  rate  for  collection  of  £12  8s.  2d.  percent. ;  the  stamps 
produced  £01 1,709,  at  a  rate  of  £9  3s.  1  l|d.  per  cent. ;  and  the  post-offices  produced  £222,747,  at 
a  rate  of  £59  His.  lid.  per  cent.  The  principal  custom  duties  were,  sugar,  £411,241;  tea, 
£443,600;  and  tobacco,  £256.321.  The  principal  excise  duties  were,  strong  waters,  £1,123,617; 
malt,  £389,792 ;  tobacco,  £556,731  ;  licences,  £234,077 ;  and  window  duty,  £485.293.  The  hearth- 
money  was  £58,828 ;  carriage  duty  £98,460  ;  servants'  duty  £54,999 ;  and  horse  duty  £99,255. 

Expenditure  or  Ireland  for  the  Year  ending  5th  or  January,  1817. 

Interest  of  debt   £4,399.400  14  2, 

tharffe  of  management   90,900    5  8 

Reduction  of  the  national  debt   2,434.427  13  1} 

Interest  on  exchequer  bills          .....  126,500   0  O 

N»ue«  for  the  separate  service  of  Ireland            ,  3,830.8fi9  IB  3J 

Do.  for  local  purposes       ...                     .          .  43.090  12  21 

Civil  list,  pensions,  fcc   584,066  15  5* 
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Payments  in  anticipation  of  exchequer  receipt* 
Ordnance  .... 
Army  ..... 
.Miscellaneous  services 
Vote  of  credit,  arrear  of  1815 


35,523  15  7* 

140.000  0  0 

2,368.827  15  4J 

592,026  8  6* 

20,261  9  9t 


Total  £14.612,560   6  4* 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  customs  of  the  years  1833 — 1841,  as  collected  in  the  16  porta 
of  Ireland, — Larne  and  Donaghadee  being  inclnded  in  Belfast,  Kinsale  and  Youghal  in  Cork, 
Clare,  Kilrush,  and  Tralee,  in  Limerick,  Ballyrain  in  Londonderry,  Strangford  in  Newry,  Killy- 
begs  in  Sligo,  Newport  in  Westport,  and  Wicklow  in  Wexford:— 


UU. 

UM. 

IBM. 

isan. 

1B37. 

1888. 

18*9. 

1840. 

1*41 

Baltimore  . 

891 

1.041 

21.51 

1  1.408 

1,078 

882 

449 

1.731 

961 

Belfast 

229,145 

289.025 

357,975 

366,718 

324.870 

316,175 

341,443 

365.024 

872,792 

Coleraine  . 

2,447 

2,091 

3,271 

I  4.690 

5,785 

4,21 1 

4,569 

5,079 

6,582 

Cork  . 

193,0(30 

198,089 

217,789 

230,904 

221.4N 

237,117 

243,732 

256,613 

263.364 

Drogheda  . 

10,213 

15.367 

9.477 

13,383 

13,106 

10,939 

9.235 

7,979 

8,608 

Dublin 

654,766 

768,632 

918,802 

898,630 

859,759 

850.932 

866,057 

889.564 

977,718 

Dundalk  . 

4.516 

4.497 

3.618 

4,514 

15,059 

15,179 

15.815 

20,128 

24.904 

(•alway 

31,3(59 

38,308 

31,133 

31,769 

28,641 

26,199 

28,088 

27,466 

27.768 

Limerick 

117.798 

1343.91 1 

142,844 

146,223 

141.175 

151,869 

148,782 

169.490 

170,552 

Londonderry 

72.875 

87.470 

100,088 

99,652 

100.057 

94,583 

98,627 

103,900 

208,508 

Newry 

43,427 

51,084 

54,081 

58,806 

49,292 

46,542 

47,688 

44,040 

42,010 

New  Ross  . 

3,679 

25,335 

Sligo  . 

28,954 

34.916 

33.703 

35.864 

32,120 

33,095 

29,530 

32,690 

36,627 

Waterford  . 

116,054 

125,029 

135,845 

137,126 

145,670 

151,283 

175,125 

196,389 

168,359 

Westport  . 
Wexford  . 

5,661 

597 

453 

577 

1,779 

5,044 

9.121 

7,555 

10.952 

4.087 

4,921 

6.307 

6,049 

7,458 

8,433 

9,357 

9,736 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  excise  duties  of  the  years  182S — 1839,  as  collected  in  the  21 
i  or  Collections  of  Ireland :— 


YEAKS. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Armagh 

•  • 

84076 

76158 

78777 

66313 

69739 

72137 

76.306 

69846 

(.  NW3 

60791 

Alhlone 

.18047 

aam 

353S44 

:t  i.\h  ; 

40825 

3»i-.H5 

33274 

3YH6 

Clonmel 

•          •  • 

75924 

64673 

68201 

89634 

82718 

sinus 

77M4 

77970 

83934 

80220 

Coleraine  . 

51216 

40269 

36*11 

S.W17 

41  WW 

42973 

44377 

42440 

4;  t)H 

42417 

Cork 

265477 

253*49 

289723 

31)462 

267731 

231875 

2:3376 

252013 

188307 

Dmgheda 

68529 

65722 

85733 

87650 

93903 

86501 

79171 

85878 

84369 

76031 

IUiMiti  . 

■          *  • 

458779 

4529  U 

5:iK93S 

624558 

443442 

413490 

345038 

33:1540 

854866 

I>umUlk  . 

■       m  m 

1W501 

mm 

110258 

119340 

LWH', 

90901 

lawn 

1042X6 

112297 

102932 

Foxford  . 

•        i  • 

•:.'.<,;  i 

2iio :« 

16763 

18182 

15348 

16296 

17224 

17903 

23315 

26788 

Galway 

•       •  a 

63840 

71189 

7UU59 

65323 

58030 

50793 

47283 

51684 

52631 

42890 

Kilkenny 

57938 

49310 

52466 

53439 

54982 

6"267 

89137 

76144 

75772 

72266 

limerick 

93187 

77615 

88333 

1  7598 

94133 

83 1 33 

86060 

70868 

83194 

71308 

Liftbum 

242063 

2IMJ26 

|87(i(  I 

226390 

179487 

1512C7 

165:173 

170438 

1818:»1 

181777 

l.ondunderry 

74943 

73797 

71)342 

8'«96 

72142 

58,304 

64438 

74274 

76758 

73956 

M  allow 

'0954 

74540 

71008 

98148 

88366 

78107 

93055 

91042 

96744 

87867 

Marlborough 

a              •  • 

58576 

662*4 

71822 

72821 

76896 

81923 

68673 

45218 

70747 

Naa» 

•              •  ■ 

53442 

44320 

51034 

52968 

67249 

66406 

67208 

47053 

488^4 

51544 

SUM 

87823 

sooos 

89740 

31634 

14040 

31171 

44920 

47212 

44644 

Tnile* 

12»7 

9268 

8131 

7129 

10309 

10089 

11433 

10349 

18642 

11418 

68778 

66:124 

i.,;in,.i 

70817 

73752 

658,24 

68349 

78101 

77313 

66235 

Wexford  . 

*             •  • 

74320 

770*1 

78800 

75926 

72006 

81862 

66466 

83868 

78191 

Total. 

1             •  | 

2160971 

1979780 

191*6333 

2222196 

2152902 

1973260 

1961087  )  1826534 

1974593 

181(9080 

Th< 


Uowing  table  exhibits  the  stamp  duties  of  the  years  1840 — 1842 : — 


1*40. 

1841. 

1842. 

Admissions  (legal)  .  . 

£8290 

£4720 

£5330 

Advertisements  ... 

10168 

9860 

9320 

Attorneys'  Apprentices 

10148 

10320 

11854 

Bankers'    Notes,  and 

Composition  thereon 
Hills  ol  Exchange 

8508 

7948 

8027 

84553 

79452 

87775 

Deeds,  fcc  

110870 

106146 

116818 

Gold  and  Silver  Plate 

■  2145 

1HH4 

1940 

Insurances  .... 

46675 

47180 

48407 

26394 

30021 

65375 

Licenses  ... 

22244 

22527 

19(310 

184a 

1841. 

1842. 

Newspapers  .... 
Probates  and  Letters  of 

£24851 

£24838 

£25340 

Administration     .  . 

40581 

38564 

49548 

3054 

2895 

2009 

Receipts  

16709 

16294 

22254 

Law  Fund  .... 

394  H5 

44862 

41796 

Exchequer  Fund      .  . 

764 

659 

557 

Chancery  Fund    .    .  . 

14751 

14731 

15087 

Total, 


3  5310V 
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The  postage  revenue  is  under  a  secretary  who  corresponds  with  the  head  office  in  London. 
There  are  730  post-offices,  including  sub-offices  and  receiving-houses,  where  letters  are  collected 
and  transmitted  to  the  nearest  post-office.  The  gross  annual  income,  during  10  years,  was  as 
follows.  The  penny  postage  commenced  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  when  the  franking  system 
was  abolished. 

1833,  £232.071       1835,  £245.665      1837,  £261,287      1839,  £255,380      1841.  £129,918 

1834,  £240,472      1836,  £255,090      1838,  £254,435      1840,  £101,563      1842,  £132,430 

The  number  of  letters,  including  franks,  during  the  existence  of  the  franking  system,  for  the  last 
month  of  each  of  the  years  1839  to  1842,  both  inclusive,  and  the  two  first  month*  of  1843,  was— 

1839,  December  29       .       .      225,889     1842,  December  25  446,534 

1840,  December  20      .      .      381,306     1843,  January    22     .       .  461,148 

1841,  December  19       .       .      425,681      1843,  February  19      .       .  498,084 

The  benefit  accruing  to  the  lower  classes  by  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  small 
sums  through  the  post-office,  since  the  establishment  of  the  penny  postage,  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing table.   There  were  transmitted  in 

1839.  £111,864.  1840,  £198,133.  1841.  £461.295         1842,  £593.543. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  publio  revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  year  ending  5th  Janu- 
ary, 1843  :— 


Nett  Receipt 
within  the  Year, 
after  deducting 

Repn^uu-nU, 

Total  Income, 
including; 

income 
in  it*  propre** 

to  Exche<iutT. 

Payment*  into 
the  Exchequer. 

Rate  per 

Cent  for 
which  the 
flro*«  Re- 
ceipt was 
collected. 

Ordinary  Revenues: 
<  'iitomi  ..... 

*Umpa  ..... 
'.  -i  i  nYico  ..... 
Surplus  Fee*  of  Regulated  l*ubllc  Office* 

Total*  of  Ordinary  Revenue*  £ 

Other  Resources: 
Imprest  Moni™  repaid  by  »undry  Pub!!*  ) 
Accountant*,  and  other  Moaiea  paid  to  1 
the  Public                                   .  J 

Total*  of  the  Public  Income  of  Ire-  | 
land,  exctuahe  uf  Money  taUrd 
by  Creation  of  f*tock             .  J 
Mmej  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  port  of  S 
£.'.4'i  i  .4  V,  per  Act  8  Victoria,  c.  8.  ai  Uina;  f 
frv.ni  the  r  iinding  of  Exchequer  Hill*  and  t 
aJ  c  of  J*  to*  k                                    .  J 

Tojal^  includ^nK  Money  raiaed  by  J 

i       .■  1 
2.'.M».'il5   9  3 
l^fi.Ml  19  4) 
514.4H5   0  8 
12X.9H4    8    4  J 
6,248   4  S 

£       i.  J 

..:••).:»'  fi  fi 

1.359.617    «  6 
526.811    1  10 

i97^;s  fi  k; 

5,248    4  fi 

£       t.  J 
338,435   6  3 

\*.\*ih  19  e; 

21.H54  18  9| 

is7,«ys«  8 

£      a  A 
1,949.834    4  3 

1.110.342    6  7 
491.851    8  1 
3,000   0  0 
5,248   4  S 

£  $.  d. 
9  18  4 
12  18  91 

4  s  a 

98  10  Hi 
0   0  0 

4,164,675  16  8 
2.316   S  0 

4.354.J04    3  Si 
3,218   2  0 

H3jm  13  4j 
0       0  0 

3.360,276   3  4 

13  16  3* 

4.138.891  18  S 
IW.noO  0  0 

4,358,5*0  5  91 
100,080  8  0 

473,983  1*  4J 
0        0  0 

180,000  0  0 

0   0  0 

4,4S6,W0   5  t\ 

573,962  II  4i 

The  latest  official  document  which  exhibits  the  leading  items  of  public  expenditure,  during  one 
year,  is  a  return  obtained  in  1833,  by  Mr.  Finn,  then  memlier  for  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and 
exhibits  as  follows,  "  the  total  expenditure  of  Ireland,  including  debt,  army,  pensions,  civil  list, 
miscellaneous  estimates,  and  all  disbursements  payable  out  of  the  public  revenue :"— 


The  Expenditure  for  the  year  ended 

5th  January,  1833,  viz. : 
The  Payment  for  Interest  and  Manage-  ) 

went  of  the  Permanent  Debt      .  \ 
Terminable  Annuities         .  . 

Other  permanent  Charge*  on  the  Con-  t 
mjIi dated  Fund,  exclusive  of  Ad-  > 
vanees  for  Public  Work*  ) 

Army  .... 

Miscellaneous  Services  . 

j    Total  Expenditure  for  the  year 

£         «.  d. 

1,165,237  8  4 
70  18  7 

1,165,306  6  11 

326,152  10  6i 

1,051,770  10  9 
367.576  15  7f 

•  ■ 

•  • 
■  • 

• 

£2,910,808   3  10 
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LOCAL  TAXATION. 

The  local  taxation  derived  from  the  property  of  the  country,  and  applied  to  the  construction, 
and  repairs  of  roads,  bridges,  &c,  the  erection  and  repairs  of  public  buildings,  the  maintenance 
of  the  police,  prisons,  and  bridewells,  the  salaries  of  public  officers,  the  public  charities,  and  other 
minor  charges,  is  levied  by  Grand  Jury  presentments  at  the  spring  and  summer  assizes.  The  total 
annual  amount,  from  1627  to  1842,  was,  in 


Trar, 

1827 
1828 
1829 
law 


£864,836 

885,655 
895.415 
879.775 


Year. 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


Amount. 

£887,861 
945,849 
081.486 

1,099,126 


Tear. 
1835 
1836 
1&17 
1838 


Amount 
£936.137 
1,037,969 
1,023,964 
1,138,865 


Tear. 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


Amount. 

£1,215,540 
1,269.880 
1,240.602 
1,191,684 


The  items  in  detail  for  the  years  1830,  1835,  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  were  as  follow  : 


1830. 

1835. 

18+0. 

1841. 

IMS, 

1.  Roads,  bridges,  Ice. 

2.  Repairs  of  roads,  &c.  . 

3.  Erection  and  repair*  of  se<sions-house*  . 

4.  Erection  and  repairs  of  priaons 

5.  Salaries  and  other  prison  expenses 

6.  Police  and  witnesses, 

7.  Salaries  of  county  officers 

8.  Public  charities 

9.  Repayments  to  Government 
10.  Miscellaneous 

£ 

87.860 
271,808 
11.374 
25.833 
78,144 
127.870 
77,537 
70.572 
68,056 
62,451 

£ 

67,391 
283,914 
5,867 
29.386 
75,213 
161.5)85 
91.266 
84.959 
114,804 
71,380 

£ 

138.795 
347.414 

15.478 

10.284 
113.428 
193,589 

99,273 
1 16,978 
138.256 

96,385 

£ 

148,569 
347,180 

11,080 
6.584 

99,708 
183,794 

95.107 
111.554 
160,227 

76.795 

£ 

183,339 
347.269 
7.785 
6.298 

93,924 
179,594 

96,476 
104,640 
131,529 

90,912 

Total 

£879,775 

986,138 

1,269.880 

1,240,602 

1.191,684 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  constitution  of  Ireland,  as  to  both  its  principles  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  materials, 
is  identical  with  that  of  England,  consisting  of  a  legislative  vested  in  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
and  an  executive  vested  solely  in  the  crown ;  and  it  diflers  almost  solely  in  having  the  supreme 
executive  deputed  from  the  crown  to  a  lord-lieutenant,  and  the  subordinate  executive  committed 
to  a  separate  or  distinct  staff  of  officers.   The  parliament,  previous  to  the  Legislative  Union,  was 
also  distinct ;  and,  besides  materially  differing  in  some  great  features  from  that  of  England,  it 
materially  differed  at  successive  epochs  from  itself ;  but,  as  to  all  its  intrinsic  character,  and  even, 
very  nearly  all  its  influence  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  it  is  now  the  proper  sub- 
ject, not  of  statistic  statement,  but  of  history.    The  chief  governor  bore  at  former  and  successive 
periods  the  titles  of  justiciary,  warden,  lord-justice,  and  lord-lieutenant ;  and,  at  one  time,  he 
possessed  so  very  high  powers  that  he  could  appoint  a  lord-deputy  to  his  office, — could  convoke, 
prorogue,  and  dissolve  parliaments  at  will, — could  pass  laws,  in  the  style  of  royalty,  without  con- 
sulting the  sovereign  or  his  English  ministers,— could  control  all  the  military  authorities  within 
Ireland, — and  could  summon  at  pleasure  all  the  king's  subjects  to  attend  him  in  his  public  pro- 
gress of  either  state  or  military  operation.   The  lord-lieutenant  now  holds  office  during  pleasure  ; 
but — except  when  a  change  occurs  in  the  ministry  and  councils  of  the  sovereign — he  is  generally 
continued  during  tive  years.  "  The  extraordinary  powers,  trenching  on  the  prerogative  of  royalty, 
which  he  formerly  exercised,"  sayB  MacCulloch,  "have  been  gradually  lopped  off,  so  that  he  is  now 
little  more  than  the  organ  for  executing  the  ordinances  of  the  British  cabinet.   He  still,  however, 
maintains  an  establishment  of  regal  character,  holds  a  court,  is  attended  by  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, for  the  support  of  which  he  receives  a  fixed  annual  salary  of  .£20,000,  two  splendid  resi- 
dences, and  several  minor  emoluments,  among  which  the  payment  of  his  household  by  the  crown 
is  by  no  means  trifling.    He  is  aided  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  by  a  privy-council, 
composed  of  all  the  great  judicial  functionaries,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  nominated  by 
the  crown.    The  approbation  of  this  body  is  essential  to  give  validity  to  many  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant's acts.    During  his  absence,  or  on  his  demise,  his  place  is  tilled  by  lords-justices,  who  are 
generally  the  lord-chancellor,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the  commander  ot  the  forces.  But 
the  government  of  the  country  is  in  reality  exercised  by  the  lord-lieutenant's  chief  secretary,  who 
is  usually  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  has  an  establishment  of  undcr-secrctarics  and  clerks,  in 
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London  and  Dublin,  to  execute  the  details  of  his  office.  The  charge  of  each  county  is  given  to  a 
lord-lieutenant,  aided  by  a  number  of  deputy-lieutenants,  all  named  by  the  chief  governor,  and 
acting  gratuitously.  Their  recommendation  has  much  weight  in  the  appointment  of  the  county 
magistracy,  though  the  actual  nomination  of  magistrates  be  vested  in  the  lord-chancellor,  who 
has  also  the  power  of  superseding  them.  They  act  without  salary.  Latterly,  a  class  of  paid 
magistrates,  called  stipendiaries,  has  been  established,  appointed  ostensibly  to  aid  the  other  class, 
but  who,  in  reality,  perform  the  greater  part  of  the  executive  duties,  and  are  looked  to  by  the 
government  as  more  especially  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  Their  orders 
are  carried  into  execution  by  a  constabulary  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  classed  in 
three  divisions  of  high  constables,  constables,  and  sub-constables.  Cities  and  corporate  towns 
have  an  executive  of  their  own  nomination,  varying  in  name  and  powers  according  to  the  special 
provisions  of  their  respective  charters ;  but  these,  it  is  probable,  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
either  materially  modified  or  entirely  set  aside." 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  and  salaries  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  government : — 


£     *.  d. 

The  Lord-lieutenant,        .       .      2-2,091  17  1 

Hi*  Private  Secretary,       .      .          829   0  8 

State-steward,                    .           305  19  4 

Comptroller  of  Household    .          413  13  4 

Chamberlain.              .       .           200   0  0 

Gentleman  Usher                .           200   0  0 

Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber          184  12  8 

Two  Gentlemen  at  large,         each  128  18  0 

Master  of  the  Horse            .          200   0  0 

Four  Aid*-<lc-camp       .       .           047  13  4 

Chief  Secretary,          .       .        5,300   0  0 

Hi*  Secretary,"            .       .           309   4  0 

Under  Secretary,         .       .         1,789   0  0 

Chief,  Senior,  and  Junior  Clerk*  0,510  2  3 
Keeper  of  Birmingham  Tower, 

and  I'Uter  King  of  Arm*  .          580   0  0 

Lord-chancellor           .       .        8,000   0  0 

r'»  Secretary          2,000   0  0 


Commander  of  the  Forces,  (ex- 
clusive of -alary  and  allowance* 
a*  Governor  of  Kilmainbam 
Hospital) 

Two  Aids-de-camp 

Military  Secretary 

Adjutant-general  . 

Deputy  .... 

Inspector-general  of  Constabulary 

Two  Deputy  Inspectors-general, 
each  .... 

Inspector-general  of  Coast  Guard 

bispector- in -Chief  of  Revenue 
Police  .  , 

Deputy-chief  do. 

Paymaster  of  Civil  Service*  . 

Ten  Clerk*  in  hi*  Office 

Secretary  to  the  Post-office 


£ 

d. 

1,387 

0 

0 

347 

0 

0 

553 

0 

0 

347 

U 

0 

173 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

1.000 

0 

0 

3,516 

9 

2 

1,200 

0 

0 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Lord-lieutenants,  Chief  Secretaries,  and  Lord-chancellors  of  Ireland 
since  1760: — 


Lord-liectexaxts. 

1760.  Duke  of  Bedford. 

1761.  Earl  of  Halifax. 

1763.  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

1765.  Viscount  Weymouth. 
Earl  of  Hertford. 

1766.  Earl  of  Bristol. 

1767.  Viscount  Townshend. 

1772.  Earl  Har court. 

1777.  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

1780.  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

1782.  Duke  of  Portland. 
Earl  Temple. 

1783.  Earl  of  Northington. 

1784.  Duke  of  Rutland. 

1787.  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 
1789.  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 


1795.  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Earl  Camden. 
1798.  Marquis  Cornwallis. 
1801.  Earl  Hardwicke. 


Chief  Secretaries. 

R.  Rigby. 

W.  G.  Hamilton. 

Ditto,  and  Charles  Earl  of  Drogheda. 
Edward  Thurlow. 
Viscount  Bcauchamp. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Harvey. 
Lord  F.  Campbell. 
1768.  Sir  G.  Macartney. 
Sir  J.  Blaquierc. 
Sir  R.  Heron. 
W.  Eden. 

Hon.  R.  Fitxpatrick. 
W.  W.  Grenville. 
W.  Wyndham. 
Hon.  T.  Pelham 
T.  Orde. 

A.  Fitxherl>ert,  afterwards  Lord  St.  Helen's. 
R.  Hohart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire. 

1793.  Sylvester  Douglas,  afterwards  Lord  Glenbervie. 
Hon.  G.  Darner,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorchester. 
Hon.  T.  Pelham,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chichester. 
Viscount  Castlereagh. 

Ditto,  and  C.  Abbott,  nfterwards  Lord  Col- 
chester. 
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Lord  Lieutenant?. 


1800.  Duke  of  Bedford. 
1807.  Duke  of  Richmond. 


1N02. 
1804. 
180."). 


1809. 


1813.  Viscount  afterwards  Earl  Whitworth. 
1817.  Earl  Talbot. 


1827. 


1821.  Marquis  Wellesley. 

1 828.  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 

1829.  Duke  of  Northumberland 

1830.  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 
1833.  Marquis  Wellesley. 


1834.  Earl  of  Haddington. 

1835.  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  now  Marquis  of 

Normanby. 
1839.  Lord  Ebrington,  now  Earl  Fortescue. 
1841.  Earl  de  Grey. 

Lord  Chancellors. 

1761.  Lord  Bowes. 
1707.  Hewitt,  Lord  Lifford. 
1789.  FitzGibbon,  Earl  of  Clare. 
1802.  Lord  Redesdale. 

1806.  George  Ponsonby. 

1807.  Lord  Manners. 


Chief  Secretaries. 

W.  Wickham. 
Sir  E.  Ncpean. 

N.  Vangittart,  afterwards  Lord  Bexlev. 
W.  Elliot. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley,  now  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Hon.  R.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville. 
Hon.  W.  Wellesley  Pole,  now  Earl  of  Mor- 
nington. 

R.  Peel. 

C.  Grant,  now  Lord  Glenelg. 
H.  Goulburn. 

W.  Lamb,  now  Viscount  Melbourne. 

Lord  F.  L.  Gower,  now  Egerton. 

Sir.  n.  Hardinge. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hobhousc. 

E.  I.  Littleton,  now  Lord  Hatherton. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge. 

Viscount  Morpeth. 

Ditto. 

Lord  Eliot. 


Lord 

1S27.  Sir  A.  Hart. 
1830.  Lord  Plunket. 
1833.  Sir  E.  Sugden. 

Lord  Plunket. 
1841.  Lord  Campbell 

Sir  E.  Sugden. 


Chancellors. 


In  October,  1841,  the  stations  of  stipendiary  magistrates  were  Ballytnena  and  Belfast  in  co. 
Antrim  ;  Portadown  and  Newtown-Hamilton,  in  co.  Armagh  ;  Carlow  and  Graignamanagh,  in  co. 
Carlow;  Virginia,  in  co.  Cavan ;  Ennis,  Milltown-Malboy,  and  Tulla,  in  co.  Clare;  Dunmanway 
and  Mitchellstown,  in  co.  Cork  ;  Ballyshannon,  Buncrana,  Doaghbeg,  and  Glenties,  in  co.  Donegal ; 
Rosstrevor,  in  co.  Down;  Enniskillen,  in  co.  Fermanagh;  Ballinasloe,  Galway,  Loughrea,  Ough- 
terard,  and  Tuam,  in  co.  Galway;  Lifitowel.  Tralee,  and  Kenmare,  in  co.  Kerry;  Naas  and  Rath- 
angnn,  in  co.  Kildare;  Castlecoiuer  and  Kilkenny,  in  co.  Kilkenny;  Tullamore,  in  King's  co. ; 
Mohill  and  Manor-Hamilton,  in  co.  Leitrim  ;  Abbeyfeale,  BrufT.  Castle-Connell,  Limerick,  and 
Rathkeale,  in  co.  Limerick  ;  Longford  and  Ballinalee,  in  co.  Longford ;  Collon  and  Dundalk,  in  c<>. 
Louth  ;  Ballina  and  Castlebar,  in  co.  Mayo;  Summerhill,  in  co.  Mcath ;  Ballybay  and  Clones,  in 
co.  Monaghan  ;  Maryborough,  in  Queen's  co. ;  Castlerea,  Roscommon,  and  Athlone,  in  co.  Roscom- 
mon ;  Sligo,  in'  co.  Sligo  ;  Borris-o'-Kane,  Caahcl,  Clonmel.  Carrick-on-Suir,  Fethard,  Nenagh, 
Templemore,  and  Tipperarv,  in  co.  Tipperary;  Omagh,  in  co.  Tyrone;  Dungarvan  and  Tallow,  in 
co.  Waterford ;  Enniscorthy,  in  co.  Wexford ;  anil  Baltinglase,  in  co.  Wicklow. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  stipendiary  magistrate*  in  office  on  the  1st  January,  1843,  show- 
ing their  Numbers,  and  Rates  of  Salaries  and  Allowances. 


Number 

of 

Maebtrates. 

Salary 

iK-r 
Annum. 

Lodging 

AUuv.auc<- 
Annum. 

Xornee 
AH.  wane u 
.  i-r 
Dkm. 

Stationery 
Annum. 

Alkmum 

for 
a  O.rk. 
pMT  Aiinum. 

Allowance 
in  lieu  of 
a  Moulted 
OruYrly. 

Extra  I'ay. 

• 

Allowance. 

One  . 
One  . 
Three  . 
One  . 
Two  . 
Fie  ven 
Thirty-fin 
Three  . 

£    »  d    £  x.  d. 
1000  0  0  nil. 
fi«7  7  7  184  12  4 
6U3  7  0  nil. 
500  0  0  nil. 
461  10  9  184  12  4 
400  0  0  100    0  0 
44MJ  0  0  nil. 
330  0  o  nil. 

s.  d. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 
4  0 

nil. 
4  0 
4  0 
4  0 

£ 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

£ 

SB 

:«$ 
30 
30 
36 
30 
30 
86 

'.'.».  id.  |<T 

(tu  rn  from 
thelttJan. 
l»+0. 

10*.  per  nlilit 
«  hil'.*  ultM-tit  on 
<lut>  at  hvi  'li  a 
•  it«!nnic  M  U< 

\>r  m  ceaaarity 

uYtuined  fn.m 
h«.me  f,.r  Uie 
night. 

At     In.  per 

riilc  icuine  and 
returning  fmin 
iluty    ut  any 
jilai-r  more  than 
JV   miles'  ilit- 
l;vncc  fmin 
home,  dedurt- 
inc    liu  mile* 
C"inp   ami  20 
returning. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


COURTS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  Irish  system  of  judicature  closely  resembles  that  of  England ;  and,  in  its  grand  features  of 
court  of  chancery,  court  of  king's  bench,  court  of  exchequer,  and  circuit  court  of  justiciary,  was 
established  by  King  John.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  Ireland ; 
it  is  a  court  both  of  law  and  of  equity ;  it  holds  pleas  of  various  matters  after  the  method  of  com- 
mon law,  and  issues  all  original  writs,  commissions  of  bankruptcy,  lunacy,  »Vc. ;  and,  as  a  court  of 
equity,  it  moderates  the  rigours  of  the  common  law,  and  entertains  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  is 
incapable,  from  such  causes  as  having  lost  his  bond,  to  obtain  relief  at  common  law.  The  court 
of  chancery  has  also  a  general  jurisdiction  over  matters  beyond  those  in  which  inferior  tribunals 
cannot  adjudicate ;  it  gives  relief  for  and  against  infants,  notwithstanding  their  minority ;  it  ad- 
judges the  interests  of  married  women,  notwithstanding  their  coverture ;  it  obliges  executors  to 
give  security  and  pay  interest  for  money  which  has  been  long  in  their  possession ;  and  it  redresses 
frauds  of  all  descriptions  which  cannot  be  remedied  at  common  law.  The  lord-chancellor  takes 
precedence  of  all  peers  except  the  primate ;  yet  within  the  city  of  Dublin,  he  must  give  precedence 
also  to  the  lord-mayor.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  assists  the  lord-chancellor,  and  wields  judicial 
powers  subordinate  to  his ;  and  he  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  while  the  lord-chancellor 
holds  during  pleasure. — The  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  the  supreme  court  of  common  law.  A  chief 
justice  and  three  puisne  judges  preside  in  this  court,  and  are  the  sovereign  conservators  of  the 
peace,  and  the  supreme  coroners  of  the  land.  The  court  has  very  extensive  powers ;  it  takes  cog- 
nizance of  both  criminal  and  civil  causes ;  it  superintends  all  civil  corporations ;  and  it  can  reverse 
erroneous  judgments  of  magistrates,  and  inflict  punishment  on  both  them  and  their  officers  for 
abuses  of  their  authority. — The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  presided  in  by  a  chief  justice  and  three 
puisne  judges,  and  holds  pleas  of  all  civil  causes  at  common  law  tatwecn  subject  and  subject,  in 
actions  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  but  it  has  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  Crown. — The  Court  of 
Exchequer  is  presided  in  by  a  chief  baron  and  three  barons ;  it  was  originally  intended  to  order  . 
the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  but  now  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  manages  the 
revenue,  while  the  other  is  a  court  of  record  and  of  common  law.  The  terms  at  which  "  the  Four 
Courts"  sit  are  Michaelmas,  Ililary,  Easter,  and  Trinity. — Courts  of  assize  for  criminal  and  civil 
pleas  are  held  twice  a-year  in  each  county,  by  two  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts;  courts  of 
quarter-sessions  are  held  four  times  a-year  by  the  assistant  barrister  of  each  county ;  and  courts 
of  petty-sessions  are  held  often  and  in  many  places  by  the  county  magistrates. — The  great  courts 
which  sit  in  Dublin,  additional  to  those  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer, 
"are  the  Prerogative  Court,  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes;  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  for 
offences  and  suits  of  debt  and  damage  on  the  high  seas ;  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  which  is  held 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  lord-Ueutenant ;  and  the  Court  of  Insolvents.  This  court, 
constituted  in  1821,  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  is  presided  over  by  two  commissioners,  who, 
besides  their  fixed  court  in  Dublin,  make  circuits  through  the  several  counties,  one  commissioner 
visiting  those  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  other  those  in  the  southern.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  lord-lieutenant.  In  order  to  diminish  the  expenses  and  delays  attendant  on  the  usual 
modes  of  proceeding  in  the  superior  courts  of  law,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
for  deciding  cases  of  small  debts  by  a  summary  process,  called  civil  bill.  The  act,  at  first,  was  so 
inoperative  as  to  be  declared  obsolete  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  it  was  revived ; 
and  it  was  further  regulated  by  an  act  of  2  Geo.  I.  But  the  most  important  step  towards  remov- 
ing the  impediments  to  the  attainment  of  justice  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  both  in  criminal 
and  civil  cases,  was  the  appointment  of  county  courts  of  general  session,  for  which  purpose  every 
county  is  divided  into  two  districts,  in  each  of  which  general  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  four 
times  in  the  year  by  the  resident  magistrates,  who  are  aided  in  their  deliberations  by  an  assistant 
barrister.  The  qualifications  for  thi*  latter  officer  are,  that  he  must  be  a  practising  barrister,  ai'd 
»f  six  years'  standing.  He  is  ineligible  to  sit  in  parliament,  and  by  a  recent  arrangement  is  pro- 
hibited from  practising  in  the  county  in  which  he  acts  in  a  judicial  capacity.  By  another  late 
arrangement,  magistrates  are  required  to  hold  courts  of  petty-sessions  for  the  investigation  of 
iuiuor  criminal  offences,  which  they  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  deciding  in  private.  The 
•fleets  of  both  these  changes  have  lieen  satisfactory.  Every  chartered  city,  town,  and  borough 
enjoys  the  right  of  holding  courts  under  its  own  magistrates  for  the  trial  of  criminal  offences, 
and  of  civil  actions.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  charter.  In  some  places  it  is  very  extensive,  embracing  cases 
of  fdouy  and  of  civil  action  to  a  large  amount ;  but,  according  to  the  practice  now  universally 
acquiesced  in,  processes  of  a  graver  nature  are  referred  to  the  king's  judges  during  circuit.  Every 
manor,  of  which  the  number  is  very  considerable,  is  entitled  to  hold  courts  of  record,  as  in  cities 
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and  towns,  but  generally  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  presiding  officer  is  the  seneschal,  appoint- 
ed by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  manor  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
for  the  time  being  is  lord,  claims  the  right  under  its  charter  of  inflicting  capital  punishment ;  but 
this  right  has  never  been  exercised,  at  least  in  modern  times." 

In  1841,  the  census  enumeration  of  "  persons  at  and  above  15  yearB  of  age,  who  ministered  to 
justice,"  exhibits  29  judges,  69  stipendiary  magistrates,  2  mayors,  16  sheriffs,  24  coroners,  14  sen- 
eschals, 754  barristers,  32  proctors,  2,572  attorneys,  24  clerks  of  the  peace,  43  officers  in  courts  of 
justice,  1  consular-agent,  26  public  notaries,  87  scriveners,  12  clerks  of  petty-sessions,  147  law 
clerks,  3,806  excise  and  stamp  officers,  33  civic  officers,  9  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  9,721 
constabulary  and  police,  1,398  bailiffs,  214  city  constables,  6  town  Serjeants,  477  jail-keepers,  4 
serjeants-at-mace,  and  21  watchmen. 

CRIME. 


The  state  of  crime  during  the  years  1826—1836,  as  exhibited  in  the  annual  returns  of  the 
Inspectors-General  of  Prisons,  was  as  follows :— 


Sentence*. 

Number 

Total 

Caavfe- 

least  and  greatest. 

Proportion 

of 

Conviction  • 
to 

Population. 

Yeai*. 

chanted 
with 

6  Months' 
Imprison- 
merit  ami 

Capital. 

Execu- 

1826 

16,318 

8,716 

6.283 

281 

34 

1  in  83  2 

1827 

18.031 

10,207 

6.846 

346 

37 

1  in  735 

1828 

14.683 

0,269 

5,449 

211 

21 

1  in  809 

1829 

15.271 

9.449 

6.526 

224 

38 

1  in  815 

1830 

15.794 

9,902 

7.506 

262 

39 

1  in  777 

1831 

16,192 

9.605 

6.840 

307 

37 

1  in  802 

1832 

16.056 

9,759 

6.905 

319 

39 

1  in  799 

1633 

17,819 

11.444 

8.&30 

237 

39 

I  in  699 

1834 

21,381 

14.253 

11,190 

197 

43 

1  in  561 

1835 

21.205 

15.216 

10,787 

179 

27 

1  in  526 

1836 

23,891 

18,110 

13.464 

175 

14 

1  in  442 

In  1837,  a  new  arrangement  was  adopted  in  the  returns,  to  distinguish  the  lighter  cases  at  petty- 
ssions  and  before  magistrates,  from  the  graver  cases  before  the  quarter-sessions  and  the 
sizes ;  and  the  state  of  crime  from  that  time  till  the  close  of  1842,  was  as  follows :— 


Tumi 

Summary 
Convictions. 

No  of 
Cn»e»  at 
A»»i»..-» 

and 
Quarter- 
wona. 

Total 

Convicted. 

Sentencet, 
least  and  greatest 

Ex  ecu- 

! 

Proportion 

Petty 
Offence*. 

Drunk en- 
ru-sa. 

6  Months' 
Imprison, 
ment  and 

Capital 

of 

Conviction* 
to 

Population. 

1837 

9.049 

8.769 

14.804 

9,536 

6.186 

154 

10 

I  in  839 

1838 

9.760 

16.44U 

15.723 

9,609 

6.349 

39 

3 

1  in  882 

1839 

16,812 

38,678 

26,392 

12,049 

7.726 

26 

17 

1  in  666 

1840 

15.261 

23,227 

23.833 

11.194 

6,976 

43 

0 

1  in  715 

1841 

13.177 

28,649 

20.796 

9,287 

5.624 

40 

5 

1  in  880 

1842 

17.009 

17,396 

21,186 

9,874 

5,973 

25 

4 

1  in  828 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  crime  in  Ireland,  and  the  amount  of  crime  in 
England  and  Wales,  during  the  years  1831—1842  ;  it  affords  a  ready  means  of  comparing  these 
amounts,  with  the  aid  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  very  nearly  one-half  of 
that  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  it  also  gives  a  definite  statement  of  the  proportion  of  convictions 
to  population  in  each  year  and  in  each  country : — 
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IRELAND. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
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The  returns  of  crime  arrange  offences  into  6  classes ;  L  Against  the  person ;  2,  Against  pro- 
perty, with  violence;  3,  Against  property  without  violence;  4^  Against  property  maliciously; 
5,  Forgery  and  base  coin ;  6,  Miscellaneous  offences.  Each  of  these  classes  includes  offences  of  the 
greatest  and  least  enormity ;  and  in  the  year  1812,  the  number  of  greatest  and  least  crimes  in 
each  class,  and  in  each  country,  was,  in 


luun. 

Greatest.  Least 

Murder  .    .    .  11  Common  assault  1.655 

Sacrilege     .    .  -  Forcible  possession  24 3 

Cattle  stealing  303  Simple  larceny  3.682 

Ar«on    .    .    .  IS  Injuring  house*,  tec.  23 

Forgery     .    .  18.  Uttering  base  coin  49 

Perjury     .    .  -  Riot  and  rescue  1,060 


■ssusa 

OrtatMt  Leant. 

Murder  Hi  Common  assault  534 

Sacrilege     .    .    13  Forcible  possession  — 

Cattle  stealing   462  Simple  larceny     12. !W 

Arson    ...    18.  Injuring  houses,  kc.  47 

Forgery      .    .  Ill  Uttering  base  coin  'AAl 

Perjury      .    .    37_  Biot  and  rescue  1.063 


From  1818  till  1824,  the  punishment  of  death  was  abolished  for  twenty-one  kinds  of  offences, 
on  account  of  which  there  had  been  no  executions  during  several  preceding  years;  in  1K32,  it 
was  abolished  for  the  stealing  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  larceny  of  £5  in  a  house,  coining,  and 
most  kinds  of  forgery ;  in  1634,  it  was  abolished  for  the  offence  of  returning  from  transportation ; 
in  1K15,  for  letter-stealing  in  the  post-office,  and  for  sacrilege ;  and,  in  1837,  for  all  crimes  except 
murder,  high-treason,  rape,  arson,  and  a  few  others  of  rare  occurrence.  A  diminution  of  the 
number  of  executions  was,  of  course,  not  effected  by  the  abolitions  of  1818 — 1824 ;  but  it  began 
to  be  rapid  and  great  after  1632,  and  it  has  eventually — even  in  spite  of  convictions  for  other 
offences — become  practically  commensurate  with  convictions  for  the  worst  cases  of  murder. 


PRISONS. 

The  Inspectors-general  of  the  Prisons  of  Ireland  derive  their  powers  from  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  1626,  and  consolidating  all  previous  Prison  Acts;  and  they  annually  inspect  and 
report  upon  each  prison  of  every  description  in  the  kingdom.  "  In  1621,  when  we  commenced  our 
important  duties,"  say  they  in  their  Report  for  1641,  "  we  found  the  county  gaols  of  Ireland  (with 
a  few  valuable  exceptions,  such  as  Limerick  and  Cork),  in  a  state  very  unpleasant  to  revert  to. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  scenes  of  filth,  fraud,  and  vice,  with  scarcely  one  good  resident  officer, 
without  accommodation,  clothing,  classification,  employment,  inspection,  school  instruction,  order, 
or  cleanliness ;  the  law  totally  disregarded,  male  and  female  prisoners  often  not  separated,  spirits 
sold  openly  in  many  gaols,  and  frequently  by  the  under-officers.  The  expenditure  in  the  diet 
amounting  to  9d.,  and  in  some  cases  Is.  per  head  per  day,  which  was  a  manifest  fraud  on  the 
county,  going  on  for  years  unobserved  or  at  least  unnoticed ;  the  families  of  prisoners  being  fre- 
quently fed  from  the  overplus  food  issued  to  each  prisoner — this  fact  can  scarcely  be  credited,  were 
it  not  that  the  commissioners  frequently  found  small  bags  of  meal  in  the  cells,  and  on  asking  the 
reason,  it  was  averred  that  it  was  the  saving  of  the  daily  issue,  kept  for  handing  over  to  visitors 
on  the  market  days.  In  the  reports  of  that  day  these  defects  were  noticed  ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  the  grand  juries  in  general  took  up  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  the  evils  complained  of 
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were  gradually  removing,  and  new  gaols  or  additions  were  in  progress  of  building,  or  being  pre- 
sented for,  in  the  counties  of  Cork  City,  Drogheda,  Roscommon,  City  of  Limerick,  Sligo,  Monaghan, 
Longford,  Leitrim,  Londonderry,  Oalway,  Clare,  Kilkenny,  Louth,  and  Dublin.  Limerick  and 
Cork  counties  had  already  built  new  gaols,  and  commenced  improvements  in  discipline.  In  a  very 
few  years  after,  the  following  counties  built  large  additions  or  new  gaols,  viz.,  Carlow,  Donegal, 
Tyrone,  Down,  Cavan,  Kerry,  King's  County,  Queen's  County,  Mayo,  and  Tipperary.  And,  finally, 
within  these  few  years,  the  following  counties  have  erected  new  gaols,  presented  for,  or  are  build- 
ing additions : — Antrim,  Westmeath,  Meath,  Kildare,  Waterford  County,  Wexford,  Fermanagh, 
Town  of  Galway.  And  there  remain  yet  to  be  built— Armagh,  City  of  Kilkenny,  City  of  Water- 
ford,  and  Dublin  City  (Newgate).  And  some  of  the  latter  are  town  gaols,  where  the  grand  juries 
are  looking  forward  to  sending  their  prisoners  to  the  county  gaol  under  the  Corporation  Act.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  progress  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  increase  of  crime  with  the  population, 
many  of  the  above  prisons  require  additional  cells,  and  steps  are  annually  taken  to  provide  them. 
But,  on  the  whole,  none  of  the  evils  detailed  now  exist,  nor  can  exist  without  being  known,  in- 
quired into,  and  remedied.  In  most  of  the  prisons,  a  new  grade  of  qualified  governors  and  under- 
officers  are  provided,  as  vacancies  occurred,  from  the  good  feeling  of  high  sheriffs,  who  have  liber- 
ally abandoned  their  patronage  to  the  grand  juries,  boards  of  superintendence,  or  inspectors-gen- 
eral of  prisons,  and  these  local  boards  of  superintendence,  which  were  a  new  creation  under  the 
Prison  Act  of  1826,  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  worked  well,  and  to  their  zeal  is  owing  most 
of  the  improvements  in  tho  Irish  gaol  department.  Classification  of  prisoners  according  to  crime, 
is  a  new  feature  within  these  20  years,  and  in  every  gaol  it  iB  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  employment  and  industry  of  prisoners  are  increasing,  and  in  some  degree  to  be  found  in  all 
Irish  gaols,  without  exception.  The  inspection  of  a  turnkey  over  each  class  and  school  instruction 
is  the  practice  in  each  gaol,  and  a  gaol  dress  for  every  prisoner  is  very  general ;  and  the  cleanli- 
ness and  good  order  of  all  the  county  prisons  is  borne  testimony  to  by  the  judgeB  of  assize,  and 
many  strangers  who  now  frequently  visit  these  establishments.  One  more  vital  improvement 
remains  to  be  noticed,  viz. :  the  change  from  licentiousness  to  order  in  the  female  side  of  the 
prison.  The  act  of  1826  provided  for  matrons  and  female  assistants  to  regulate  the  female  crimi- 
nals, and  now,  in  all  gaols,  they  are  separated  from  the  male  classes,  clothed,  instructed,  and  em- 
ployed, frequently  visited  by  benevolent  ladies,  under  the  regulations  of  Mrs.  Fry  ;  and  the  result 
has  been  the  reform  of  many  poor  criminals,  whose  case  must  have  been  hopeless  under  the  former 
vicious  system,  previous  to  1820,  when  almost  promiscuous  intercourse  was  permitted  in  some 
gaols  without  control  or  inspection." 

In  reference  to  Bridewells,  the  inspectorB-general  say,  "  The  minor  prisons  of  Ireland  under  this 
head,  amount  to  about  110,  and,  in  1821,  amounted  to  140,  including  manor  court  prisons.  They 
were  all,  with  four  exceptions,  literally  black  holes  or  dungeons,  and  so  called  commonly ;  there 
was  no  registry  of  the  inmates,  no  food,  or  inspection ;  and  committals  to  them,  as  well  as  dis- 
charges, were  unknown  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  was  a  system  opening  a  door 
for  the  greatest  abuse ;  and  the  commissioners  say  they  could  detail  instances  of  prisoners  being 
detained  for  months  in  them,  and  being  allowed  to  sleep  out  of  them  at  night,  as  an  act  of  neces- 
sary benevolence.  It  is  gratifying  to  Btate  that  this  national  nuisance  has  been  6wept  away  by 
tho  Prison  Act  of  1826,  submitted  by  the  commissioners  to  the  Bight.  Hon.  Henry  Goulburn,  then 
chief  secretary  of  Ireland,  who  took  much  pains  to  correct  all  these  abuses,  and  worded  much  of 
the  act  himself,  by  altering  and  correcting  some  of  the  suggestions.  Almost  all  the  manor  court 
prisons,  and  several  bridewells,  were  abolished  by  this  act  of  parliament,  and  the  remainder  placed 
under  sound  regulations  and  checks ;  inspection  was  provided  for,  quarterly  returns  made  to  the 
commissioners'  ofilce  of  all  committals  and  discharges,  and  food  secured  for  the  prisoners,  repairs 
enforced,  and  furniture  obtained." 

In  reference  to  Lunatic  Asylums,  the  inspectors-general  say,  "  The  places  of  confinement,  publio 
and  private,  are  placed,  by  act  of  parliament,  under  the  commissioners'  inspection.  The  only 
public  asylums  that  existed  when  they  commenced  duty  in  1821,  for  the  cure  of  this  malady,  were 
those  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  exclusive  of  a  few  private  asylums,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  which  were  conducted  on  humane  and  judicious  principles;  all  others  were  temporary 
receptacles  for  idiots  and  incurable  cases,  in  the  gaols  and  houses  of  industry  scattered  through 
the  county  towns,  and  where  no  means  could  be  provided  for  the  cure  and  proper  care  of  such 
patients.  Classification  and  healthy  employment  could  not  be  obtained  in  such  places,  and  their 
cases  appeared  hopeless.  At  the  commissioners'  suggestion,  in  the  year  1823,  an  act  of  parliament 
passed,  legalizing  district  lunatic  asylums,  at  the  joint  expense  of  three  or  more  counties.  In 
the  following  year,  three  of  them  were  in  progress  of  building,  viz.,  at  Armagh,  Limerick,  and 
Belfast :  regulations  were  made  by  the  commissioners,  and  approved  of  by  government,  for  regu- 
lating these  asylums,  and  there  now  exist  nine  of  them,  on  a  large  scale,  including  in  their  several 
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•  districts  every  county  in  Ireland.  Thus  is  established  a  national  school  for  discovering  the  best 
mode  of  treating  this  disease,  a  ground-work  is  laid  for  a  house  of  reception  for  all  pauper  cases 
of  lunacy  or  idiotism  in  the  kingdom,  only  requiring  an  additional  wing  to  the  building,  as  num- 
bers increase.  The  management  of  these  asylums,  both  medical  and  moral,  has  met  with  universal 
approbation,  and  the  cures  effected,  and  convalescents  sent  home,  are  proofs  of  the  soundness  of 
the  treatment.  The  expense  is  heavy  on  the  public  doubtless,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
lessen  it ;  but  as  a  great  national  effort  to  relieve  all  such  cases,  the  commissioners  are  of  opinion 
it  is  not  equalled  in  Europe  or  America." 

The  new  feature  of  prison  discipline — the  total  separation  of  prisoners  from  one  another  by 
means  of  separate  cells  by  day  and  night  and  separate  yards  for  exercise — is  thus  noticed  by  the 
inspectors-general  of  1841  :  "In  the  commencement  of  the  last  year,  the  Irish  Commissioners  ol>- 
tained  an  act  of  parliament  legalizing  this  separation  under  regulations ;  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  grand  juries  in  Ireland,  and  the  boards  of  superintendence,  by  a  circular  letter  from 
the  commissioners,  accompanied  by  a  small  plan  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  cells,  and  enlarg- 
ing a  few  of  them,  with  the  view  of  gradually  commencing  the  system,  on  economical  terms,  and 
trying  by  experiment  its  effects,  previous  to  recommending  so  large  an  outlay  as  altering  the 
entire  prison  would  cost ;  and  it  is  but  right  to  state,  that  the  then  inspectors-general  of  prisons 
had  some  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  system  being  adopted  at  once,  without  some  checks 
and  protection  being  first  established  against  the  possibility  of  its  degenerating  into  any  thing 
like  cruelty,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  guards  and  inspection,  or  into  injury  to  the  health  of  in- 
dividuals, from  too  continued  a  confinement,  unless  accompanied  by  constant  employment,  the  use 
of  books,  and  frequent  intercourse  with  officers  or  visitors,  not  prisoners," 

In  1842,  the  number  of  district  lunatic  asylums  was  10,  of  bridewells  105,  of  city  or  town  prisons 
14,  and  of  county  gaols  34.  One  of  the  lunatic  asylums,  situated  at  the  city  of  Armagh,  served 
for  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Fermanagh;  one  at  Limerick,  for  Limerick, 
Clare,  and  Kerry ;  one  at  Belfast,  for  Antrim  and  Down ;  one  at  Londonderry,  for  Londonderry, 
Donegal,  and  Tyrone ;  one  at  Dublin,  for  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  Wicklow ;  one  at  Maryborough, 
for  Queen's  county,  King's  county,  Westmeath,  and  Longford ;  one  at  Carlow,  for  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
Kildare,  and  Wexford ;  one  at  Ballinasloe,  for  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon,  and  Lei  trim ;  one 
at  Waterford,  for  Waterford ;  and  one  at  Clonmel,  for  Tipperary.  Three  of  the  bridewells  were  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  4  in  Armagh,  3  in  Cavan,  3  in  Donegal,  1  in  Down,  1  in  Fermanagh,  2  in 
Leitrim,  3  in  Londonderry,  1  in  Louth,  2  in  Mayo,  2  in  Meath,  2  in  Monaghan,  4  in  Roscommon, 
1  in  Sligo,  3  in  Tyrone,  1  in  Westmeath,  5  in  Clare,  17  in  Cork,  7  in  Galway,  8  in  Kerry,  3  in  Kil- 
kenny, 1  in  King's  county,  6  in  Limerick,  3  in  Queen's  county,  11  in  Tipperary,  2  in  Waterford,  3 
in  Wexford,  and  1  in  Wicklow.  Two  of  the  county  gaols  are  at  respectively  Athy  and  Xaas  in  the 
county  of  Kildare ;  two  are  at  respectively  Clonmel  and  Nenagh  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ;  and 
one  is  at  the  assize-town  of  each  of  the  other  counties.  Tread-mills  exist  in  29  of  the  county  gaols ; 
and  those  of  Cavan  and  Cork  arc  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  of  the  29  mills,  and  have  an 
ascent  per  day  of  respectively  240  and  14,400  feet.  The  cost  of  the  diet  of  the  prisoners  ranges 
from  2  jd.  per  day  in  the  county  gaol  of  Carlow,  to  5jd.  per  day  in  the  city  gaol  of  Kilkenny.  The 
t*tal  expenditure  of  the  county,  city,  and  town  gaols  was  £N»,424  Os.  Id.  in  1841,  and  £82,664 
t*  3J4.  in  1842. 

CONSTABULARY. 

An  efficient  police  force,  maintained  in  term*  of  an  act  of  6  William  IV.  exists  and  acts  in  every 
county,  city,  and  town  of  Ireland.  They  are  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  they  con- 
stantly carry  fire-arms,  and  are  in  a  state  of  efficient  discipline ;  a  few  are  mounted  as  cavalry ; 
and  all  parties  and  classes  are  at  all  times  available  as  a  military  force.  Small  bodies  of  three  or 
five  men  each  are  stationed  at  almost  all  the  villages,  at  many  of  the  hamlets,  and  even  at  places 
where  no  clusters  of  houses  exist ;  and  these,  besides  preserving  the  peace  in  small  circumjacent 
districts,  carry  expresses  from  station  to  station,  escort  prisoners,  and  promulgate  government 
notices  and  proclamations.  The  force  is  classified  as  suit-constables,  constables,  head-constables, 
sub-inspectors,  and  county  inspectors ;  each  of  the  classes  is  again  classified  into  first,  second,  and 
third  rates ;  and  the  men  are  promoted  from  rate  to  rate,  and  from  class  to  class,  according  to 
their  good  conduct  and  the  length  of  their  service.  The  effective  strength  of  the  force,  on  Janu- 
ary I,  1M3,  consisted  of 
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Inspector-general 
Deputy  Inspectors-general 
Provincial  Inspectors 
Receiver  .  • 

Surgeon 

Veterinary  Surgeon 
Paymasters 

Count v  Inspectors,  1st  Rate 
Ditto  2d  ., 

Ditto  3d  „ 

Sub- Inspectors,  Extra  Rate 
Ditto  1st 


1  Sub-Inspector*, 
2 


2 
I 
I 
1 

18 

5 
22 
8 
6 
72 


2d  Rate 

Ditto  3d 
Head  Constables,  1st 
Ditto  2d 
Constables 
Sub-Constables,  1st  „ 
Ditto  2d 


ft 

•* 
*• 


80 
58 
42 
219 
1,419 
6,163 


»» 


Total 


Cavalry 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  whole  expenditure  upon  the  constabulary  force,  including  the 
stipendiary  magistrates,  of  Ireland,  in  each  county,  city,  and  town,  for  the  year  ended  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1842 :— 


COUNTY.  C1TT,  axd  TOWN. 


Antrim 

Armagh 

Carlow 

Carrickfergus,  Town 

Caran 

Clare 

Cork 

Cork,  City 

Donegal 

Down 

Drogheda,  Town 
Dublin 
Fermanagh 
Gal  way 

(ialvvay,  Town 

Kerry 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 

Kilkenny,  City 

King's 


Whole  Ei|<eti<liture 

£ 

s. 

d. 

10.787 

17 

3i 

7,459 

5 

1 

8,008 

6 

5| 

179 

18 

H 

9,782 

7 

7f 

15,366 

2 

51 

27,237 

14 

2 

5,017 

4 

12,089 

8 

9,433 

7 

555 

9 

11} 

10.604 

6 

41 

7$ 

6,954 

2 

23.702 

3 

n 

1.870 

13 

101 

10,402 

11 

51 

12.573 

19 

31 

18.5(38 

10 

p 

1,008 

1 

13,681 

2 

1U 

COUNTY.  CITY,  amd  TOWN. 


Leitrim 
Limerick 
Limerick,  City 
Londonderry 
Longford 
Louth 
Mayo 
Meath 
Monaghan 
Queen's 
Roscommon 
Sligo 
Tipperary 
Tyrone 
n  aterford 
Waterford.  City 
Westmeath 
Wexford 
WkUow 
Reserve 


Whole  Expenditure 
for  each. 


£ 

t. 

d. 

9,245 

m 

7 

,? 

17.720 

17 

3,764 

11 

8. 

5.277 

11 

4 

8.823 

14 

6 

9.44(5 

11 

7 

14,090 

4 

15,327 

7 

7* 

6,699 

4 

i 

15.176 

14 

12.722 

3 

8,995 

7 

40,823 

11 

! 

7.746 

7 

3i 

8,383 

11 

0 

2,156 

13 

9 

12.361 

8 

I* 

13,338 

4 

10.505 

13 

"1 

4.794 

10 

10j 

The  total  of  these  6ums  is  .£432,682  10s.  Hd. ;  and  the  total,  after  the  addition  of  some  general 
items,  is  £441,605  5s.  lljd.  The  proportion  of  this  total  cost  borne  by  the  consolidated  fund  of 
the  empire  was  £263.473  5s.  2d. ;  and  the  proportion  borne  by  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  of 
Ireland  was  £178,132  Os.  9^d.  In  1843,  the  total  expense  of  the  constabulary  force  was  £436,152, 
In  1836-7,  the  first  year  of  its  re-organization,  it  was  £357,275.  A  statement  of  the  number  and 
salaries  of  stipendiary  magistrates  has  already  been  given  in  the  section  on  '  Government.' 


MILITARY. 

The  disembodied  militia  of  Ireland  consists  of  346  officers  and  326  staff ;  and  is  maintained  at 
the  annual  cost  of  £33,589.  The  arms  in  possession  of  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland  are  distributed 
principally  in  Ulster,  and  consist  of  25,360  muskets,  30  pistols,  357  carbines,  and  1,398  spears. — 
The  total  of  military,  rank  and  file,  quartered  in  Ireland  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  years  1833 
— 10,  was  as  follows  :— 


Hank  amd  Fill 

Total. 

Caralry. 

Artillery. 

Infantry. 

1st  January  1833 
,.  1834 

1835 
,.  1836 

1837 
1838 

1839 
,.  1840 

2,064 
2,339 
1,887 
1.845 
1,839 
1.641 
1.443 
873 

873 
873 
876 
809 
809 
751 
745 
743 

21,061 
19,823 
16.199 
15,252 
15.R12 
15.028 
14.076 
13,340 

23,998 
23,035 
18,962 
17.906 
18,480 
17,420 
16.264 
14.956 
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The  total  of  military,  rank  and  tile,  quartered  in  Ireland  in  December,  1843,  was  21,210;  these 
were  distributed  in  the  proportions  of  6,788  within  the  military  district  of  Dublin,  2,894  within 
that  of  Belfast,  4,210  within  that  of  Athlone,  3,445  within  that  of  Limerick,  and  3,873  within  that 
of  Cork  ;  and  they  consisted  of  81  sappers  and  miners,  1,045  artillery,  69  marine  artillery,  2,090 
cavalry.  17,295  infantry,  and  628  marines.  The  cost  of  a  regiment,  according  to  the  parliamentary 
estimates,  is  from  £17,000  to  £27,000  a-year;  and  the  following  is  the  computed  annual  cost  of 
the  above  force,  the  computation  being  based  upon  the  data  furnished  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
estimates  of  the  preceding  session  of  parliament  :— 


Artillery,  Engineers  mi 
CcvJrw  Rtgimentt. 

l*t  Royal  Dragoons 

2nd  ditto 

3rd  ditto 

4th  ditto 

5th  ditto 

10th  Hussars 

11th  ditto 
Infantry  Regiments. 

5th  Royal  Fusiliers 

llthFoot 

16th  ditto 

24th  ditto 

34th  ditto 

36th  ditto 

45th  ditto 

53rd  ditto 

54th  ditto 

56th  ditto 

60th  Rifles,  lit  battalion 
6  l*t  Foot 
65th  ditto 
66th  ditto 


Marines 


£  t.  d. 
60,980  13  4 


22.264 
17,103 
22,204 
22,964 
22.264 
22,264 
22,264 

26,620 
26,020 
'26,6-20 
26,620 
26,020 
26,620 
37,305 
26,620 
26,620 
26,620 
27.118 
31,404 
26,620 
26,620 


< 

7 
7 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
9 
4 
4 
4 
10 
9 
4 
4 


0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
10 
10 
10 
4 
2 

10 
Id 


67th  Foot 
69th  ditto 
72nd  Highlanders 

Dep6t». 
1st  Royals,  1st  battalion 
1st  ditto,  2nd  ditto 
14th  Foot 
27th  ditto 
30th  ditto 
33rd  ditto 
43rd  ditto 
46th  ditto 
47th  ditto 
60th  ditto 
74th  ditto 
8lst  ditto 
82nd  ditto 
85th  ditto 
89th  ditto 
90th  ditto 
Rifle  Brigade,  1st  battalion 


£  s.  d. 

26,620  4  10 

26,620  4  10 

26,620  4  10 


6.592 
6,592 
6.655 
6.655 
6,655 
6,055 
6,643 
6,655 
6,655 
6.779 
6,655 
6,655 
6.655 
6,643 
6.(555 
6,643 
6,814 


3  5 

3  5 

1  2* 

1  2i 

1  24 

,!  2! 

1 
1 

12  7 

1  2* 

1  24 

1  2| 

11 
1 

11  04 

3  14 


3 


£802,441    0  114 


Besides  this  military  force,  there  was  a  naval  armament  composed  of  one  flag-officer  and 
•uite.  £1,500. 


Name  or  Ban>, 

Gun». 

Men. 

Annual  Co»t. 

Caledonia  Flap  Ship,  Rea 

r-  Admiral  Bo  wits 

120 

850 

£38,000 

Fox  Frigate 

42 

350 

18,000 

Iris  ditto 

26 

250 

8,500 

Lynx  sloop 

m                           m  m 

3 

75 

2,500 

Snipe  ditto 

m                           ■  ■ 

2 

50 

1,500 

Peiu-lope  Steamer 

m                     m  m 

22 

250 

12,000 

Stromboli  ditto 

m                           m  m 

6 

1.50 

6,500 

Ftatner  ditto 

m               m  a 

6 

150 

6.500 

Tartarus  ditto 

2 

75 

4.500 

Volcano  ditto 

■                 -  » 

2 

75 

4,500 

Rhadnmahthii!* 

2 

75 

4,500 

Total 

233 

2.350  |  £108,500 

REPRESENTATION. 

In  1793,  no  fewer  than  200  of  the  300  members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  were  asserted 
by  Mr.  G rattan  to  be  the  nominees  of  private  individuals ;  and  from  40  to  50  were  understood  to 
be  each  returned  by  a  constituency  of  not  more  than  10  electors.  The  Irish  parliament,  just 
before  the  Legislative  Union,  abolished  83  nomination  boroughs,  and  voted  £1,245,000  of  com- 
pensation to  their  owners  or  '  patrons,'  as  compensation  for  disfranchisement ;  the  Act  of  Union 
reduced  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  100;  and  the  Reform  Bill,  in 
the  reign  of  William  IV.,  added  5  to  this  number.  The  present  temporal  peers  of  Ireland,  2(>4  in 
number,  send  28  of  their  number  to  represent  them  for  life  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  bishops 
send  4  of  their  number  in  rotation  to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  aud  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  counties,  the  university,  and  the  boroughs,  send  respectively  64,  2,  and  39  members 
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to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  present  Btate  of  the  franchise  is  shown  by  the 
following  tables  :— 


Abstract  of  a  Return  of  the  Total  Number  of  Parliamentary  Electors  Registered  for  Coin- 
ties,  Cities,  and  Borooohs  in  Ireland,  on  the  1st  day  of  February  in  each  of  the  Years  1835 
and  1843. 


CocsTie*. 

CM 

Lease- 
holder*. 

£50 
Free- 
bolder*. 

£*> 

Tree- 

£*) 
^Lease- 

£10 

Free- 
holders. 

£10 

Lease, 
holder*. 

Rent- 
charg- 
ers. 

Total.  1 

Total  Number  Registered 
to  1st  of  February,  1835 
Total  Number  Registered" 
from  1st  of  February,  1835, 

,  to  1st  of  February,  1843, 

j  inclusive 

11,150 
12,823 

2 
2 

7,054 
5,426 

1,034 
1,534 

44,575 
37,252 

4,405 
5,087 

738 
1,625 

69,048 
63,389 

Number  and  Qualification  of  Parliamentary  Electors. 


*B 

fi*  . 
5  = 

£50 

£30 

£20 

£10 

£10 

40*. 

£10 

TotaL 

0mm, 

Free- 

Free- 

Lease- 

Free- 

Lease- 

Free- 

House- 

Sl 

holders. 

holders. 

holders. 

holders. 

holders. 

holders. 

holders. 

C 

Total  Number  Regis- " 

tered  to  1st  of  lVh- 

759 

772 

367 

214 

1,087 

1,502 

8,290 

33 

4,525 

_ 

17,549 

ruary,  1835     .    .  ' 

Total  Number  Regis-" 

tered  from  1st  of 

27,091 

February,  1835,  to 

1,314 

615 

1,117 

264 

1,798 

408 

14,335 

54 

7.186 

1st   of  February, 

1843,  inclusive 

Number  and  Qualification  of  Parliamentary  Electors. 


holders. 

eg 

c 

i 

4.  v> 

TotaL 

hold*" 

£10 

a 

JS 
B 

t 

Total  Number  Registered  } 
to  1st  of  February.  1835  J 
Total  Number  Registered  1 
from  1st  of  February,  1835,  ! 
to  1st  of  February,  1843,  j 
inclusive       .       .  J 

1,624 
633 

14 

26 

10,867 
16,437 

923 
240 

4 
7 

2,817 
2,066 

25 
56 

16,274 
19,465 

summary. 

Total  number  of  Parliamentary  Electors,  of  all  descriptions  of  qualification,  registered  for 

counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  in  Ireland,  to  the  1st  of  February,  1835           .       .  102,871 

Total  number  registered  from  1st  of  February,  1835,  to  1st  of  February,  1843      .       .  109,945 

Increase                                                               .                    .       .  7,074 

Total  number  of  Parliamentary  Electors,  of  all  descriptions  of  qualification,  registered  for 

counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  in  Ireland,  to  the  1st  of  February,  1837          .       .  124,277 

Total  number  registered  from  1st  of  February,  1835,  to  1st  of  February,  1843      .       .  109.945 

Decrease    14,332 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  boroughB  disfranchised  at  the  Legislative  Union,  and  of  the  com- 
pensations awarded,  and  the  claims  for  compensation  rejected  : — 

Cloghnakilty — Richard  Earl  of  Shannon,  XI 5,000.  Catthmartyr — Richard  Earl  of  Shannon, 
£15,000.  ChartevilU— Richard  Earl  of  Shannon,  £7,500  ;  Edmund  Earl  of  Cork,  £7,500.  Ae#r- 
coAtlf — The  Portreeve  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Right  Hon.  David 
Latouchc.  £15,000.  liallinakill — Charles  Marquis  of  Droghcda,  £15,000.  St.  Johnstown,  in  the 
County  of  Longford— The  Right  Hon.  George  Earl  of  Granard,  £15,000.  Mdlinyar—  George  Earl 
of  Granard,  £15,000.  Harristown — The  Sovereign  Burgesses  and  Freemen  of  Harri6town,  and 
John  Latouche,  Esq.,  £15,000.  Boyle — Rol>ert  Earl  of  Erris,  Executor  of  Robert  late  Earl  of 
Kingstown,  £15,000.  Lonyfoi-d — Thomaa  Earl  of  Longford,  £15,000.  Attyher — John  Jamoa 
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Marquis  of  Abercorn,  £16,000.  Kilbeggan — Gustavus  Larabart,  Esq.,  £15,000.  Caxtlebar — Richard 
Earl  of  Lucan,  £15,000.  KilmaUock— Richard  Oliver,  Esq.,  £15,000.  Dultek— The  Portreeve  and 
Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Duleek,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  King  and  Robert  French,  Esq., 
Executors  and  Trustees  named  in  the  Will  of  Henry  Bruen,  Esq.,  £15,000.  Taghmon — The  Por- 
treeve and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Taghmon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  King  and  Robert 
French,  Esq.,  Executors  and  Trustees  named  in  the  Will  of  Henry  Bruen,  £15,000.  Carrickdrutn- 
nuhe—  Robert  Earl  of  Leitrim,  £15,000.  Belturbct—krmxr  Earl  of  Belmore,  £15,000.  BaUy- 
shannon—Amux  Earl  of  Belmore.  £15,000.   Xewtown-Anle*-^  ames  Earl  of  Caledon,  £15,000. 

Johnstotrn,  in  the  county  of  Donegal — Alice  Countess  of  Wicklow,  the  Right  Hon.  William  For- 
ward, the  Hon.  Hugh  Howard.  £15,000.  Banagher—  Right  Hon.  William  Brabazon  Ponsonby, 
£15.000.  CaUan— George  Lord  CaUan,  £15,000.  Baltimore— Sir  John  Freke,  Bart.,  £15,000. 
IHnglecuslte— Richard  Boyle  Townsend,  £15,000.  Carjw/orf-John  Earl  of  Carysfort,  £15,000. 
Rathcormaek — Francis  Earl  of  Bandon,  nayes  Lord  Viscount  Doneraile,  and  Sampson  Stawcll, 
Esq.,  surviving  Trustees  named  in  the  Will  of  WiBiam  late  Lord  Riversdale,  which  bears  date  the 
25th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  1767,  £15,000.  Hillsborough — Arthur  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
£1.1,000.  Jfonaghan — William  Henry  Earl  of  Clermont,  Robert  Lord  Rossmore,  Right  Hon. 
Theophilus  Jones,  and  Henry  Westenra,  Esq.,  £15,000.  Lifford— John  Earl  Erne,  £15,000.  Bat- 
oath— George  Lowthcr,  Esq.,  £15,000.  Fore— Arthur  Marquis  of  Downshire,  £15,000.  Ardfert — 
John  Earl  of  Glandore,  £15,000.  Uou-ran—  Henry  Welltore,  Lord  Viscount  Clifden,  £15,000. 
TJiomaMoirn — Henry  Welbore,  Lord  Viscount  Clifden,  £15,000.  Clontnines—  Charles  Marquis  of 
Ely,  by  the  style  of  Earl  of  Ely,  and  Charles  Tottenham,  of  Ballycurry,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
Esq.,  £15,<K>0.  Bannoir — Charles  Marquis  of  Ely,  by  the  style  of  Earl  of  Ely,  and  Charles  Totten- 
ham, of  Ballycurry,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Esq.,  £15,000.  Fethard,  in  the  county  of  Wexford — 
Charles  Marquis  of  Ely,  by  the  style  of  Earl  of  Ely,  and  Charles  Tottenham,  of  Ballycurry,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  Esq.,  £15,000.  Bangor — Henry  Thomas  Earl  of  Carrick,  the  Hon.  Somerset 
Butler,  commonly  called  Lord  Viscount  Ikerrin,  £7,500 ;  the  Hon.  Edward  Ward,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Ward,  £7,500.  Jamestoxrn — Gilbert  King.  Esq.,  £7,500;  John  King,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  John  King, 
Archdeacon  of  Killalla,  and  the  Sovereign  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Jamestown,  £7,500. 
KiUyUagh — Sir  James  Stevenson  Black  wood,  £15,000.  Xevborough,  otherwise  Oorey — Stephen 
Ram,  Esq.,  £15,000.  Blessington — Arthur  Marquis  of  Downshire,  £15,000.  Wicklow—  William 
Tighe,  Esq.,  £15,000.  Cavan— Theophilus  Clements,  Esq.,  £7,500;  Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esq., 
£7,500.  Fhilipstoim — George  Earl  of  Belvedere,  Robert  Herbert  Earl  of  Lanesborough,  and  John 
King,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Lanesborough,  his  wife,  £15,000.  Carlingford — Arthur 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  £7,500 ;  Thomas  Moore,  William  Moore,  and  Robert  Ross  Rowan,  Esqrs., 
Guardians  of  Ross  Balfour  Moore,  Esq.,  a  minor,  £7,500.  Innistiogue — William  Tighe,  Esq.,  and 
the  Portreeve  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Innistiogue,  £15,000.  Dunlerr — The  Right  Hon. 
John  Foster,  £7,500 ;  Henry  Coddington,  of  Oldhridge,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Esq.,  and  the 
Portreeve  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Dunleer,  £7,500.  Askeaton — Henry  Thomas  Earl  of 
Carrick.  the  Hon.  Somerset  Butler,  commonly  called  Lord  Ikerrin,  £6,850  ;  the  Hon.  Edward 
Wmioj,  £(>.850.  Sir  Joseph  Hoare,  Bart.,  £200  ;  Sir  Vere  Hunt,  Bart.,  £1,100.  Charlemont — 
Francis  William  Earl  of  Claremont,  £15,000.  Middleion — George  Lord  Viscount  Middleton,  and 
Sovereign  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Midleton,  £15,000.  Xaas — John  Earl  of 
Mayo,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Richard  Bourke,  the  Sovereign  Portreeve,  Burgesses,  and  Community  of 
the' Borough  of  Naas,  £15,000.  Maryborough— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Parnell,  Bart.,  £7,500  ; 
the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Henry  Coote,  £7,500.  Enniscorthy— Cornelius  Lord  Lismorc,  £12,300; 
Robert  Cornwall,  Esq.,  £2,700.  Atherdee,  otherwise  A  rdee— Charles  Ruxton,  Esq.,  and  William 
Parkinson  Ruxton,  Esq.,  £7.500 ;  William  Ruxton,  Esq.,  £7,500.  Doneraile— Hayes  Lord  Viscount 
Doneraile,  £15,000.  Lanesborough— Luke  Lord  Clonbrock,  £15,000.  hells— Thomas  Marquis  of 
Headfort,  by  the  style  of  Earl  of  Bectivc,  £15,0041.  LUmore—  WiUiam  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
£15,000.  Tallagh— William  Duke  of  Devonshire,  £15,000.  Xeirtomi-limaraddy— Robert  Karl  of 
Londonderry,  £7,500 ;  the  Hon.  Henry  Robert  Stewart,  commonly  called  Lord  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh,  £7,500.  Killybeg*,  otherwise  Callebegg,  Henry  Esirl  Conyngham,  £15,000.  Athenry — Theo- 
philus Blakeney,  Esq.,  £15,000.  Athboy— John  Earl  of  Darnlcy,  £15,000.  Baltinglass—  Edward 
late  Earl  of  Aldhorough  in  his  lifetime,  John  Karl  of  AldWough,  by  the  name  of  the  Hon.  John 
Stratford,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Paul  Stratford,  and  the  Hon.  Benjamin  O'Neal  Stratford, 
£15,000.  Fethard,  county  of  Tipperary — Cornelius  Lord  Lismore,  £7,500;  Thomas  Barton,  Esq., 
the  Sorereign  and  Free  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Fcthard,  £7,500.  Trim— The  Hon.  William 
Wellesley  Pole,  on  Iwhalf  of  Richard  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  £15,000.  Tuam— The  Hon.  Walter 
Yelrerton,  £1,000 ;  John  Lord  Clanmorris,  £14,000.  Knocttophcr— Sir  George  Shee,  Bart  ,£1,137 
10*.;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Hercules  Langrishc,  Bart.,  £13.862  10s.  (Jra nard— George  Fulk  Lyttle- 
ton,  Esq.,  William  Fulk  Greville,  Esq.,  £15,000.  Athy— William  Lord  Ennismorc,  £1,200 ;  William 
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Duke  of  Leinster,  and  the  Sovereign  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Athy,  £13,600. 
Kildare — William  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Sovereign  Provosts  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of 
Kildare,  £15,000.  liandalitown— Charles  Henry  St.  John  Earl  O'Neille,  £15,000.  Strabane — 
John  James  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  £15,000.  TvUk— James  Caulneld,  Esq.,  Guardian  of  St.  George 
Caulfield,  Esq.,  a  minor,  £15,000.  Donegal — Arthur  Earl  of  A  rnm,  and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Saunders 
Gore,  commonly  called  Lord  Viscount  Sudley,  £15,000.  lictcommon — Henry  Lord  Mount  Sand- 
ford,  £15,000.  Navan — John  Lord  Tara,  £7,500.  Peter  Earl  of  Ludlow,  the  Hon.  Augustus 
Ludlow,  commonly  called  Lord  Preston,  and  the  Portreeve,  Burgesses,  and  Freemen  of  the  Borough 
of  Na van,  £7,500.  Saint  Canice—  None,  £15,000.  City  of  Clogher— None,  £15,000.  Old  Leighlin 
— None,  £15,000.  Antrim — Clotworthy  Earl  of  Massareene,  £3,750;  Hon.  Henry  Skeffington, 
£3,750.  Hon.  William  John  Skeffington,  £3,750 ;  Hon.  Chichester  Skeffington,  £3,750.  Sworda 
—None,  £15,000.   Total  number  of  Boroughs  abolished,  83. 


The  following  return  shows  the  total  number  of  Members  sent  to  the  House  of 
several  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  in  Ireland  ;  with  the  amount  of 
county,  city,  town,  and  borough,  in  1841  :— 


by  the 
of  each 


COUNTY. 


Carlow 
Cava* 


Cob* 


Donegal 
Down  - 


DrBLIN 

Fermanacb 
Galway 


Kildare 


Kino's  - 
Leitrim 
Limerick 


Londonderry 


Longford 
Louth 


Mayo  - 
Meatb 


CITY,  TOWN, 
BOROUGH. 


Number 
of  Member* 


(Borough) 
Carrickfergus  (Co. Town) 
Lisbuni  (Borough) 

.  ■  -  m 

Armagh  (Borough) 
Carlo w  (Borough) 


Knni§  (Borough) 


Bnndon  (Borough) 
Cork  (Citv) 
Kinsih-  (  Borough) 
Mallow  (Borough) 
Youghal  (.Borough) 


Downpatriek  (Borough) 
Newry  (Borough)  - 


Dublin  (City) 


Knniskillen  (Borough) 
Galway  (Co.  Town) 
Tralcc  (Borough) 


Kilkenny  (City) 


Limerick  (City)  - 


Londonderry  (City) 
Coleraine  (Borough) 


Drogheda  (Co.  Town) 
Dundalk  (Borough) 


2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

I 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

I 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
] 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
9 


Population. 


Total  Number 
of  Member* 

I  te  oarli 
Count;. 


63,625 
9,379 
7,524 

10,245 

10,409 


9,318 

8,275 
100,(155 
6,918 
6,851 
9,939 


4,866 
13,227 

238,531 ' 

—         m  m 

5,686 
32,511 
11,363 

•  —  • 

23,625 

65,296 

15,150 
6,255 


19,260 
10,782 


6 

8 

S 
2 
3 

8 


Total  Population 
of  Uiv  Count;, 
inclu/Jjnjr" 
CltT.  Town,  or 
Borough, 


360,875 

232,393 

86,228 
243,158 


854.118 


296,448 
361,446 

872,773 

156,481 
440,198 

293,880 

114,488 

202,420 

146.857 
155,297 

330,029 

222,174 

115,491 

128,240 

888,887 
183,828 
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COCSTT. 

CITY.  TOWX. 

Number 

Total  Number 
of  Member* 
Returned  for  the 
County. 

Tnln.1  Portiilatmn 

of  th»  Count  j, 

including 
Citir^Towiv  or 

Ok 

BOROUGH. 

of  Memb«ra 

Return  mi 

ropuUtkm. 

MoXACRAX  - 

2 

... 

2 

200,442 

Queen's 

Portarlington  (Borough) 

2. 
1 

8,106* 

l  co  nm 
153,930 

RofCOMXOH  - 

2 
2 
1 

2 

2 

253,589 

TlfPMAlT  - 

Sligo  (Borough)  - 

- 

14,318 

I  3 

iai  nw 

Clonmel  (Borough) 

1 

13,505 

> 

435,553 

Cashel  (Borough)  • 
Dungannon  (Borough)  - 

1 

8,027 

5 

Ttkonk 

2 
1 

•          ■  * 

3,801 

\  3 

•no  n*Jt 

2 

... 

Dungarvon  (Borough)  - 

1 

12,382 

(  4 

196,187 

Waterford  (City)  - 

2 

29,288 

Weitmeath 

Athlone  (Borough) 

2 
1 

6.393* 

\  • 

141,300 

Wexfosd 

2 

New  Rom  (Borough)  - 

1 

7,543 

i  - 

202,033 

Wexford  (Borough)  - 

1 

11,252 

2 

• 

2 

126,143 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  Ireland, 
presented  to  parliament  their  voluminous  reports  and  appendices  in  1835 ;  and,  according  to  their 
statements  in  these  documents,  they  found  that  99  corporations  appeared  to  have  exercised  cor- 
porate functions  during  the  last  century, — that  7  other  municipalities  which  possessed  parliamen- 
tary franchise  at  the  Legislative  Union  were,  at  not  very  remote  periods,  corporate  bodies, 
constituted  under  royal  charters  still  on  record, — that  5  other  municipalities  which  possessed  par- 
liamentary franchise,  had  no  charter  of  incorporation,  but  are  noticed  in  ancient  records  as  having 
had  either  a  corporate  capacity  or  burgage  tenure, — that  6  other  boroughs,  possessed  charters  of 
parliamentary  franchise,  but  had  not  the  character  of  municipal  corporations,— that  25  other 
ancient  towns,  villages,  or  quondam  scats  of  population  possessed  some  historical  claims  to  early 
municipal  character,  but  have  not  figured  in  modern  times  as  municipalities,  and  are  not  known 
to  have  ever  had  parliamentary  franchise, — that  only  63  of  all  the  municipal  corporations  of  the 
kingdom  appeared  to  be  effectively  existing,  or  to  l>e  exercising  certiorate  functions,  at  the  date 
of  the  Commissioners'  reports, — that  the  corporations  of  30  towns  became  extinct  between  1600 
and  1635, — that  8  other  towns,  once  corporate  and  municipal,  but  now  without  any  effective  cor- 
porations, continued  to  possess  either  some  exercise  of  corporate  functions,  or  some  remnant  of 
corporate  property, — that  in  only  23  of  the  existing  effective  corporations  had  the  commonalty  or 
freemen,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  voice  in  or  control  over  the  election  of  the  corporate  officers,  or 
the  management  of  some  of  the  corporate  business, — that  44  of  the  total  number  of  corporate 
towns  cither  existed  as  such  by  prescription,  or  had  municipal  character  previous  to  the  reign  of 
James  I., — and  that  of  the  remaining  number  of  municipal  corporations,  46  were  created  by 
James  L  1  by  Charles  L,  and  15  by  Charles  II.  In  the  71  boroughs  in  which  there  were  existing 
corporations  or  corporators  :— 


They  found  the  corporations  composed  of  definite  clashes  only  in  .         .  .15 

„  ,,  indefinite  ola.««c*  oiilv  in  .  .  .13 

both  definite  and  indefinite  classes  in  .  .  43 

71 

In  boroughs  in  which  the  number  is  definite, 

Corporator*.  Corporator*. 

It  is  in  5  under  10 

,,    10  above  10  .and  under  20 

—15 

In  boroughs  where  there  are  indefinite  rla»*e». 


It  i«  in  21  .  not  exceeding  20 

„    12  above  20  „  50 

„     5  „  50  „  100 
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It  is  in  2 

above 

100 

not  exceeding  200 

..  5 

»» 

200 

200 

4 

»» 

500 

1,000 

„  1 

1,000 

„  2,000 

„  1 

»» 

2,000 

3,000 

..  1 

»» 

3,000 

..  4,000 

67 

Number*  not  stated  in  4 

71 

These  numbers  are  considerably  increased  by  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill — now  in  full 
•peration.   The  amount  of  property  possessed  by  the  Corporations  is  as  follows :— 


In  5  boroughs  the  an 

• 

ue  is 

£20 

3 

i» 

•i 

above 

£•20  and  not 

exceeding 

50 

5 

•» 

•  • 

•• 

50 

ii 

100 

10 

i 

»• 

ii 

100 

n 

200 

3 

»» 

ft 

»» 

200 

N 

300 

2 

»» 

pi  • 

»» 

300 

»i 

400 

1 

•» 

»t 

»» 

400 

•• 

500 

2 

n 

n 

ii 

500 

n 

600 

J 

n 

»• 

•i 

800 

,i 

700 

1 

i» 

i» 

« 

700 

it 

800 

I 

»• 

»» 

»i 

900 

ii 

1,000 

I 

•• 

»• 

M 

1,000 

•• 

2,000 

1 

•» 

•• 

»• 

2,000 

•• 

3.000 

2 

»t 

M 

>» 

4.000 

•i 

5.000 

1 

<• 

»» 

•• 

6.000 

•i 

7,000 

1 

»» 

•  » 

*l 

7.000 

tt 

8,000 

1 

•  i 

•  « 

»• 

20,000 

i» 

30,000 

41 

30  there  is  no  reve 

nue. 

71 

The  following  is  a  Tubular  View  of  the  Income,  Expenditure,  and  Debt. 


Number  of 
C<  in  ..prat  ions 

included  In 
tiic  Abstracts. 

Number  of 
Corporation! 
having 
I'luperty. 

Income. 

Number 
in 
Debt 

• 

IVbL 

Southern 

Midland 

Western 

South-eastern 

North-eastern 

North-western 

Dublin 

Totals 

9 
22 
13 
17 
15 
18 

1 

4 

8 
5 
10 
8 
5 
1 

£7.B33 
1,144 

6,030 
10.887 
5,820 
1,601 
28,077 

£7,342 
756 
3.222 
10,002 
4,967 
782 
30.206 

4 

I 

2 
6 
3 
4 
1 

£10,448 

73 

Not  *«certaine«l 

71,247 
18.537 
34,856 

95 

41 

61,397  57,279 

21 

Irrespective  of  the  Corporations,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  9th  year  of  George  IV.,  ch.  82,  for 
enabling  Commissioners  to  be  elected  iu  every  city  and  town  in  Ireland,  to  light,  pave,  and  cleanse 
their  respective  districts;  and  by  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  No.  632,  dated  August  24th. 
1843,  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  of  each  town,  and  the  number  and  value  of  the  houses 
rated  6ince  the  commencement  of  the  act  being  brought  into  operation,  are  fully  detailed. 

A  new  municipal  act  which  came  into  operation  in  November,  1841,  divides  each  borough  of 
1 2,000  or  upwards  of  inhabitants  into  wards,  appoints  it  to  be  governed  by  a  chief  magistrate  and 
by  a  certain  number  of  aldcnnen  and  councillors,  vests  the  election  of  the  aldermen  and  coun- 
cillors in  the  inhabitants  of  each  ward  who  are  entitled  to  vote  by  right  of  their  property,  recog- 
nizes the  chief  magistrate  of  Dublin  as  Lord  Mayor,  and  that  of  each  other  borough  as  either 
mayor,  sovereign,  provost,  or  portreeve,  and  renders  all  former  corporations  of  the  boroughs 
defunct.— The  total  number  of  parliamentary  boroughs,  nince  the  Reform  Act,  is  33  ;  and  some  of 
these  are  wholly  civic,  while  others  arc  partly  civic  and  partly  rural   Those  wholly  civic  are 
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Armagh,  Athlone,  Bandon,  Belfast,  Carlow,  Clonmel,  Coleraine,  Dnndalk,  Dungannon,  Ennis, 
Eaniskillen,  Kinsale,  Londonderry,  Mallow,  New  Ross,  Tralee,  Wexford,  and  Youghal ;  and  those 
which  have  rural  districts  as  well  as  civic  arc  Carrickfcrgus,  Cashel,  Cork,  Downpatrick,  Drogheda, 
Dublin,  Dungarvan,  Galway,  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Lisburn,  Newry,  Portarlington,  Sligo,  and 
WaterfonL 


EDUCATION. 

"The  following  table,"  say  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census  of  1841,  "will  show  the  propor- 
tions to  the  population  5  years  old  and  upwards,  of  the  number  of  ignorant,  together  with  some 
other  interesting  comparisons.    The  counties  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  their  edu- 


Per  cent, 
of  the 

Prroent 

Ratio  which 
the  number* 
of  persons 
ministering 
to  Education 
bear  to  the 
population 
between A  ant! 
IS  >ears  of 
a.-e. 

Per  cent 
of  the 

Percent 

Ratio  wlnrh 
the  iHiir.li.-rs 
i  f  |mt«-'  'Un 

itiimsterine 
to  Education 
tiear  t"  the 

COUNTIES 

in 

population 
who  can 
neither 
Read  nor 

of  the 
popula- 
tion from 
5  to  IS 

COUNTIES 
aim 

population 
who  can 
neither 

Head  nor 

of  the 
popula- 
tion fro  ii 
ft  to  13 

*Schoti"S 

TOWNS. 

Write, 
A  years  old 

aud  up. 

attending 
School*. 

TOWNS. 

Write, 
5. tears  old 
and  up. 

popnlntion 
bct««enSan<l 

1A  j  cars  of 
n;;e. 

C»rrick*rrg«s 

— 

1324 

28- 

1  to  91 

Tipperary  - 

51-01 

225 

1  to  131 

Belfast  Town 

• 

21  13 

28  1 

1 

-  74 

Longford 

51-22 

16.6 

1  -  162 

Antrim 

23-82 

21-6 

1 

-  126 

Kilkenny  - 

51-24 

27  2 

1  -  125 

Dublin  City 

m 

25- 16 

25-8 

1 

-  46 

Monaghan  - 

51-31 

135 

1  -  174 

Down 

27  46 

245 

1 

-  136 

Cavan 

5147 

157 

1  -  169 

Londonderry 

m 

2936 

25  1 

1 

-  125 

Westmeath 

52- 10 

20  7 

1  -  140 

Dublin 

34  98 

32- 

1 

-  55 

Galway  Town 

54-37 

55  4 

1  -  74 

Cork  Citv  - 

35-62 

58-5 

1 

-  62 

Meath 

54  52 

19  1 

1  -  135 

Waterford  City 

m 

36-28 

27  9 

1 

-  54 

Limerick  - 

55.32 

27  9 

1  -  153 

tVlow 

38-02 

335 

1 

-  98 

Leitriin 

57  28 

13- 

1  -  176 

Kilkenny  City 

- 

40-67 

31-3 

1 

-  70 

Louth 

61  07 

191 

1  -  140 

Wicklow  . 

41-26 

31-3 

1 

-  97 

Donegal 

6166 

15- 

1  -  192 

Wexford 

41-26 

308 

1 

-  98 

Clare 

63-07 

17  9 

1  -  172 

4162 

22- 

1 

-  117 

Ro«common 

64-99 

136 

1  -  193 

Kildare 

a 

41  93 

26- 

1 

-  Ill 

Cork 

65-58 

232 

1  -  137 

Limerick  City 

4213 

431 

1 

-  67 

Sligo 

68  71 

14 

1  -  164 

Armagh 

- 

4282 

172 

1 

-  108 

Kerry 

7044 

17- 

1  -  171 

Tyrone 

- 

4503 

169 

1 

-  165 

Waterford  - 

70-55 

255 

1  -  147 

Drogheda  Town 
Fermanagh  . 

King's 

45-41 

252 

1 

-  94 

Galway 

77-48 

11  7 

1  -  224 

4579 

1G-2 

1 

-  146 

Mayo 

7901 

83 

I  -  257 

47-88 

21- 

1 

-  112 

Por  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  eye  a  general  representation  of  the  degree  in  which  total 
igtiorauce  of  elementary  instruction  still  prevails  in  the  several  counties,  we  annex  a  shaded  map,* 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  island,  there  is  still  considerable  darkness. 
In  shading  this  map,  the  towns  have  been  taken  out,  so  that  the  map  indicates  only  the  state  of 
the  rural  districts.  The  following  table  indicates  the  per  centage  of  the  same  class  in  towns  also 
arranged  according  to  the  order  of  their  education  :— 


TOWNS. 

COCNTIES. 

=  =- 

*  0  W 

£3*1 

TOWN*. 

COUNTIES. 

fii 

Si* 

111 

Uangor,        •  - 
t  arrickfergus 

Xewtown-Ardet  - 
Kathinine/s    -  . 


Down 
Down 
Antrim 
Down 

Dublin         -  - 

75 
10-8 
108 
111 
141 

Lame 
Ranelagh 

Coleraine 
Antrim 
Ballymoney  • 

Antrim 
Dublin 
l^ondonderry 

15-  6 

16-  4 
175 
191 
192 

•  A  copy  of  Oils  nuip  U  gl«M  vwtli  Ihe  Parliamentary  Caielteer.— Lo. 
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Dromore 
St.  Peter* 
Newtownlimavaddy 
Haroldscross 
Belfast 

Kingstown  • 
Ballymena 
Black  rock 
Banbridge 
Lisburn 
Dublin 
Portaferry 
Maynootb 
Armagh 
Londonderry 
Portatlown  - 
Portarlington 
Dungannon  - 
Wexford 
Belturbet 
Mountmellick 
Ratbfriland  - 
Down  patrick 
Lurgan 
Nev 


Newrv 
Wicklow 


Tullow 
Strabane 
Mountratb  - 
Bagnalstown 
Cooks  town  . 
Maryborough 
Clones 
Carlow 
Cootehill 
Cork 
Omagh 


Caatleblaney 
Naaa 

Enniscorthy 
Waterford 
Roscrea 
Cove 


Trim 
Killaloe 
Roscommon 
Birr  or  Parsonstown 
Ballyshann 
Clonmel 
Athlone 
Bray 
Boyle 
Mullingar 
Longford 
Gorev 
Balbnggan 
Kclls 
Cavan 
Kilkenny 
Ban don 
Banagher 
New  Rosa 


Down 
Dublin 
Derry 
Dublin 

Antrim  and  Down 

Dublin 

Antrim 

Dublin 

Down 

Antrim  and  Down 

Dublin 

Down 

Kildare 

Armagh       -  • 

Derry 

Armagh 

King*  and  Queen's 


Tyrone 
W  exfor 


Tyrone 


exford 
Cavan 
Queen's 
Down 
Down 
Armagh 

Armagh  and  Down 
Wicklow 
Monaghan 
Carlow 
Donegal  and 
Queen's 
Carlow 
Tyrone 
Queen's 
Monaghan 
Carlow 
Cavan 
Cork 
Tyrone 
Fermanagh 
Monaghan 
Kildare 
Wexford 
Waterford 
Tipperary 
Cork 
Kilkenny 
Meath 
Clare  and  Tipperary 
Roscommon 
K  ing's 
Donegal 

Tipper.  &  Waterford 
Wcstmeath  &  Rose. 
Wicklow  and  Dublin 
Roscommon 
Wcstmeath 
Longford 
Wexford 
Dublin 


Cavan 

Kilkenny 

Cork 

King's 

Wexford 


19 
19 
20 
21 
21 

22  o 
22 
24 
24-7 
25 
25  0 
262 
27 
27  4 
27  8 
29 
2fl 


1 
1 

29-2 

29-f 

31 

31 

31 

31 

32 

33 

33-2 

334 

33-7 

33-  7 

34-  4 

34-  0 
346 
347 
348 

35-  4 
35  t 
356 
350 

35-  7 
36- 
361 

36-  1 
3(5- 1 
36-3 
36-3 
36-8 
373 
375 
38-2 
38-3 
38-8 
38.8 
38-y 

38-  9 
395 

39-  5 
39-7 

39-  8 
40- 
405 
40  ri 

40-  7 
40-9 
40-9 
411 


Fermoy 
Letterkenny 
Limerick 
Tralec 
Castlebar 
Arklow 
Thomastown 
Listowel 
Ennis 
Moate 
Skerries 
Athy 
Duiuklk 
West  port 
Tullamore 
Youghal 
Kilrush 
Sligo 
Mitchellstown 
Freshford 
Nenagh 
Tullow 
Navan 
Ennisty 
Mallow 
QhM 
Callan 
Drogheda 
Newcastle 
Charleville 
Li*more 
Rathkeale 
Cahir 
Hallina<iloe 
Tipperary 
Middleton 
Clonakilty 
Doneraile 
Thurles 
Granard 
Kanturk 
Fethard 
Cloyne 
Milfstreet 
Kinsale 
Dingle 
Loughrca 
Macroom 
Bantry 
Templemore 
Carrick-on-Suir 
Gort 

Skibbereen 
Dunmanway 
Clogheen 
Gal  way 
Dungarvan 
Cappoquin 
Tuain 
Port  law 
Balliit* 
Arclee 
Ballinrobe 
Killarney 
Clare 


Cork 
Donegal 
Limerick 
Kerry 
Mayo 
Wicklow 
Kilkenny 
Kerry 
Clare 

Wcstmeath 
Dublin 
Kildare 
Louth 
Mayo 
King's 
Cork 
Clare 
Sligo 
Cork 
Kilkenny 
Tipperary 
Waterford 
Meath 
Clare 
Cork 

Tipperary 
Kilkenny 
Louth 
Limerick 
Cork 

Waterford 
Limerick 
Tipperary 
Gal  way  it  Roscommon 
icrary 


Cor 
Cork 
Cork 
Tipperary 
Longford 
Cork 
Tipperary 
Cork 
Cork 
Cork 
Kerry 
Gal  way 
Cork 
Cork 
Tipperary 

Tipper,  fc  Waterford 
Gal  way 
Cork 
Cork 
Tipperary 
Gal  way 
Waterford  . 
Waterford  - 
Gal  way 
Waterford  - 
Mayo  and  Sligo 
Louth 
Mayo 
Kerry 
Mayo 


418 
42  1 
421 
422 
423 
426 
42  7 

42  8 

43  1 
434 
43-8 

43-  8 

43  8 

44  1 
44  2 
44  9 

44-  9 

44  9 

45  1 
451 
455 
456 
456 
45  8 
458 
459 
46-2 
46-4 
465 

46-  6 
467 
468 
468 
469 
469 

47-  1 

47  6 

48  2 
483 
487 
489 
50- 
50-2 
505 
507 

50-  8 

51- 2 
51-4 
521 
526 
535 
535 
53-7 
541 
543 
543 
547 
558 
57  6 
58- 
588 
60  1 
60-4 
636 
65-4 


The  comparison  of  this  map  with  that  of  population,*  will  show  that  density  of  population  is 
favourable  to  education,  when  in  districts  having  facility  of  communication  or  affording  contiguity 
of  residence.  Thus  the  district  south  and  east  of  Lough  Neagh  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
county  of  Kerry,  although  in  relation  to  arable  land,  the  latter  is  actually  the  most  densely  peo- 
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pled.  The  difference,  of  course,  is  simply  caused  by  the  large  extent  of  mountain  and  pasture, 
and  consequent  difficulty  of  communication.  The  remarkable  accordance  of  this  map  with  that 
which  represents  house-accommodation  *  is  very  striking.  It  is,  however,  beyond  our  province  to 
discuss  the  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  perpetuate  the  lower  class  of  houses.  Still  we  may 
observe,  that  l«d  house-accommodation  and  defective  education  seem  to  accompany  each  other. 
But  whether  the  one  or  the  other  be  cause  or  effect,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  removal  of 
either  would  be  soon  followed  by  the  amelioration  of  the  other. 

By  combining  a  knowledge  of  the  class  of  education  of  each  individual  with  the  age,  we  obtain  • 
a  more  or  less  certain  measure  of  the  degree  in  which  youth  were  instructed,  and  the  rate  at  which 
elementary  education  has  been  advancing  during  several  successive  periods.  To  reduce  these  facts 
to  a  tabular  form,  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  the  period  of  life  for  the  class  of  education  of 
which  we  treat  lies  within  the  age  of  from  5  to  15  years ;  and  then  carry  back  the  present  sur- 
vivors to  the  respective  periods  when  they  were  between  those  ages,  and  consider  them  as  the 
representatives  of  the  state  of  society  during  those  periods.  Thus,  there  are  now  194,079  males 
whose  ages  range  from  56  to  65 ;  the  period  during  which  these  persons  were  between  5  and  15 
years  old  was  from  1781  to  1790.   The  following  is  the  division  of  this  number  according  to  their 

78,510  who  can  read  and  write; 

23,394  who  can  read  only; 

92,175  who  can  neither  read  nor  write; 

which,  being  reduced  to  proportions  of  100,  gives  the  following  relative  rates  :— 

40  per  cent,  who  can  read  and  write; 

12  wbo  can  read  only ; 

48      ,,      who  can  neither  raid  nor  write; 

which  indicates  the  extent  of  education  afforded  by  the  means  which  were  in  operation  from  1781 
to  1790.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  comparison  of  survivors  alone.  Wc  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  remainder  of  the  contemporary  population  were  more  or  less  educated,  but  there  is 
oo  reason  to  suppose  that  those  who  died  were  differently  educated  from  those  who  survived.  Wo 
feel,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  apparent  cause  why  we  should  not  take  the  survivors  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole ;  at  all  events,  in  those  decades,  for  which  the  numbers  are  probably  too 
Urge  to  be  affected  by  any  accidental  causes." 

In  1834  the  number  of  daily  schools  in  Ireland  was  9,537  ;  and  of  these  8,886  made  returns  of 
their  attendance,  and  771  made  no  returns ;  5,653  were  supported  wholly  hy  fees,  and  4,004  were 
supported  wholly  or  partially  by  endowment  or  subscription.  The  8,886  which  made  returns  had 
oa  their  books  353,809  males,  223,900  females,  and  5,700  children  whose  sex  was  not  specified ;  and 
771  which  made  no  returns  were  computed  to  be  attended  by  50,886  children.  Of  the  4,004  which 
were  supported  wholly  or  partially  by  endowment  or  subscription,  892  were  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board,  203  with  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  115  with  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  8mith,  235  with  the  KUdare  Place  Society,  and  618  with  the  London  Hibernian  Society. 
Some  brief  notices  of  the  most  important  of  these  educational  boards  and  societies  will  be  found  in 
our  article  on  the  city  of  Dublin. 

The  receipts  of  the  National  Board  during  the  year  ending  on  March  31, 1843,  included  £55,000 
of  treasury  issues,  and  amounted  to  £60,460  5s,  4d. ;  and  the  disbursements  during  that  year  includ- 
ed £2,659  2s.  4d,  for  the  normal  establishment,  £9,883  10s.  3d.  for  schoolhouses,  and  £29,736  13s. 
3d.  for  salaries  and  gratuities  to  teachers,  and  amounted  to  £63,146. 

LITERATURE. 

A  view  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Ireland  belongs  properly  to  chapters  on  Antiquities  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  ;  and  a  view  of  the  country's  modern  literature — as  far  at  least  as  regards 
the  publication  of  literary  works  of  any  considerable  moment — unhappily  belongs  almost  wholly 
to  the  article  on  the  city  of  Dublin.  A  large  and  highly  respectable  amount  of  literary  excellence, 
indeed,  is  diffused  among  the  nobility,  the  magistracy,  the  clergy,  and  a  portion  of  the  general 
community  of  the  country ;  and  a  very  fair  proportion  of  this  excellence  has  of  late  been  displayed 
in  the  various  walks  of  authorship ;  yet  very  nearly  all  of  it  is  either  the  mere  qualification  and 
ornament  of  professional  pursuit,  or  connects  itself  with  the  enlargement  of  literature  and  science 
solely  through  the  presses  of  Dublin  or  of  London.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  make  separate  and 
general  statistics  of  the  literature  of  Ireland  would  either  be  a  redundancy  or  a  failure.   All  we 
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can  with  effect  do,  under  the  head  of  Literature,  is  limply  to  throw  together  two  or  three  super- 
ficial and  slenderly  connected  particulars. 

The  colleges  for  theology,  science,  and  literature,  and  the  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
Ireland,  are  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  incorporated  in  1591,  and  opened  for  students  in  1593  ;  the 
College  of  St.  Coluinba,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  opened  on  Aug.  1,  1843,  in  strict  and  exclusive 
connection  with  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ;  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  at 
Maynooth,  instituted  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1795,  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics ;  St. 
Patrick  s  College  at  Carlow,  St.  Jarlath's  College  at  Tuam,  and  St.  Patrick's  College  at  Armagh, 
for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics ;  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Dublin  for  Foreign  Missions ; 
the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  practically  for  the  education  of  Protestant  Dissenting 
ministers  ;  the  Belfast  Academy,  instituted  in  1766  ;  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians 
in  Ireland,  founded  by  charter  of  Charles  II. ;  the  8chool  of  Physic  in  Ireland ;  the  Association  of 
Graduates  in  Medicine  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  instituted  in  1837  ;  the  Association  of  Members 
of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  instituted  in  1816 ;  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  the  School  of  Surgery ;  the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society,  established  in  1638 ; 
the  Theatre  of  Anatomy  and  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  Peter-street,  Dublin  ;  the  Apothe- 
caries' Hall  of  Ireland ;  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland ;  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  established  in  1835 ;  and  the  Medical  Association  of  Ireland,  established  in  1839. 
The  principal  literary  and  scientific  institutions  have  their  seat  in  Dublin,  and  are  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  the  Royal  Irish  Art 
Union,  the  Royal  Zoological  Society,  the  Geological  Society,  the  Dublin  Natural  History  Society, 
the  Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  Ireland,  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  the  Dublin  Mechanics' 
Institution,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Practical 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  One  hundred  and  two  local  farming  societies  exist  throughout 
Ireland,  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The  number  of  newspapers  in  the 
course  of  publication  in  the  boroughs  of  Ireland,  at  tho  close  of  1843,  were  7  in  Belfast,  1  in  Carlow, 

1  in  Ennis,  3  in  Cork,  1  in  Ballyshannon,  1  in  Downpatrick,  2  in  Newry,  22  in  Dublin,  2  in  Ennis- 
killen,  1  in  Tuam,  2  in  Galway,  3  in  Tralee,  2  in  Kilkenny,  2  in  Limerick,  3  in  Londonderry,  1  in 
Longford,  2  in  Drogheda,  1  in  Ballina,  2  in  Castlebar,  1  in  Achill,  1  in  Monaghan,  1  in  Maryborough, 

2  in  Boyle,  2  in  Sligo,  1  in  Nenagh,  2  in  Clonmcl,  3  in  Waterford,  2  in  Athlone,  and  2  in  Wexford. 
The  number  of  stamps  issued  for  newspapers  for  a  series  of  years  from  1827  to  1841,  both  inclusive, 
shows  an  increase  of  circulation  of  nearly  double  the  amount  at  its  commencement :— 


1  V 
Year*. 

Stomp*. 

Year*.  Stamp*. 

Yean. 

Stamp*. 

1827 

3,545,846 

1832 

4,458.990 

1837 

5,262,21 1 

1828 

3,790,272 

1833 

4,332,572 

1838 

5,312,232 

1829 

3.953.550 

1834 

4,084,442 

1839 

5,782,857 

1830 

4.035,314 

1835 

4.290,836 

1840 

6,057,795 

1831 

4,261,430 

1836 

4,28(1,438 

1841 

5,900,033 

Total, 

19,586,412 

Total, 

t 

21,353,278 

Total, 

28,405,128 

The  numl>er  of  newspapers  at  various  periods,  as  collected  from  another  document,  is— 


Ywir*. 

Dublin. 

Country. 

Total. 

Circulation. 

Tear*. 

Dublin. 

Country. 

TntnL 

Circulation. 

1800  . 

.  7 

18 

25 

1839  . 

99 

5,782.857 

1830  . 

.  17 

49 

66 

4,035,314 

1840  . 

90 

0,057.795 

1831  . 

.  19 

53 

72 

4,261,430 

1841  . 

!  25 

56 

81 

5,961.192 

1833  . 

.  22 

56 

78 

4,332,572 

1842  . 

.  26 

57 

83 

6,081,780 

The  total  quantity  of  pounds  weight  of  paper  charged  with  duty,  during  8  years, 


Year*. 

Paper. 

Yeiir*. 

Paper. 

1833 

.    lbs.  2,457.707 

1838 

.    lbs.  3.554.879 

1834 

2,372,403 

1839 

3.402,529 

1835 

2.702,352 

1840 

3,591,293 

1837 

3,248,182 

1841 

3,991,472 

Total 

10.780,644 

Total 

14,600,173 

Increased  conn 

unption  of  paper  during  the  lost  fonr  y 

ears,  3,819,529  fof. 

In  1841,  the  number  of  letterpress  printers  in  Ireland  was  1717,  of  copperplate  printers  18, 
of  lithographic  printers  20,  of  bookbinders  692,  of  map-mounters  7,  of  stationers  153,  of  booksellers 
and  stationers  336,  and  of  printsellers  12. 
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RELIGION. 

The  established  church  of  Ireland  is  Protestant  Episcopalian,  closely  modelled  upon  the  Anglican, 
and  so  intimately  connected  with  it  that  the  two  are  often  styled  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland.    The  original  episcopacy  of  Ireland  comprised  a  very  large  though  unascertained 
nnmber  of  bishoprics ;  it  afterwards  became,  for  many  centuries,  reduced  to  32  ;  and  it  eventually 
suffered  a  consolidation  of  theae  32,  first  into  22,  and  next  into  12.   All  the  thirty-two  dioceses 
still  continue  distinct  in  statistics ;  all  have  a  separate  constitution  and  separate  officers ;  and  the 
names  of  all  are  as  fully  retained  in  topography  as  if  each  had  still  its  own  bishop.   Four  of  the 
thirty-two,  down  to  the  period  of  the  last  and  recent  consolidation,  were  archbishoprics, — Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam ;  and  the  occupants  of  them  were  entitled  respectively  the  Primate  and 
Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  the  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Ireland,  the  Primate  and  Metro- 
politan of  Munster,  and  the  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Gonnaught.   The  sees  suffragan  to  Ar- 
magh were  Dromore,  Down,  Connor,  Dcrry,  Raphoe,  Clogher,  Kilmore,  Ardagh,  and  Meath ;  those 
suffragan  to  Dublin  were  Kildare,  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin ;  those  suffragan  to  Cashel  were 
Emly,  Waterford,  Lismore,  Cork,  Ross,  Cloyne,  Limerick,  Ardfert,  Killaloe,  and  Kilfenora  .  and 
those  suffragan  to  Tuam  were  Clonfert,  Kilmacduagh,  Elphin,  Killalla,  and  Achonry.   The  ten 
unions  of  sees  which  reduced  the  number  of  bishops  to  22,  and  for  a  long  period  limited  the 
hierarchy  to  that  number,  were  Connor  with  Down,  Ardagh  with  Tuam,  Leighlin  with  Ferns, 
Emly  with  CashcL  Lismore  with  Waterford,  Ross  with  Cork,  Ardfert  with  Limerick,  Kilfenora 
with  Killaloe,  Kilmacduagh  with  Clonfert,  and  Achonry  with  Killalla.   Three  other  consolidated 
dioceses  survive  more  or  less  in  name,  and  in  some  remnant  of  their  chapters,  but  have  lost  their 
distinctive  limits  and  statistics;  and  these  are  Glendalough  united  to  Dublin,  Clonmacnoise 
united  to  Meath,  and  Aghadoe  united  to  Ardfert.   The  Church  Temporalities  Act  of  1833  reduced 
the  archbishoprics  of  Cashel  and  Armagh  to  the  rank  of  bishoprics,  transferred  to  the  province  of 
Armagh  the  bishoprics  of  Tuam,  Killalla,  Achonry,  and  Elphin,  in  the  province  of  Tuam,  trans- 
ferred to  the  province  of  Dublin  all  the  bishoprics  in  the  province  of  Cashel,  and  the  bishoprics  of 
Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh  in  the  province  of  Tuam,  remodelled  the  arrangement  of  several 
amounts  of  episcopal  revenue,  ordained  the  consolidation  of  all  the  sees  of  Ireland  under  2  arch- 
bishops and  10  bishops,  and  appointed  the  consolidation  to  be  effected  gradually  on  the  demise 
of  the  several  bishops  whose  sees  were  to  be  united.   The  twelve  principal  sees,  under  the  act, 
together  with  the  see  or  sees  united  to  each,  are — in  the  province  of  Armagh — Armagh  with 
CUgher,  Meath  without  any  annexation,  Deny  with  Raphoe,  Down  with  Connor  and  Dromore, 
Kilmore  with  Ardagh  and  Elphin,  and  Tuam  with  Killalla  and  Achonry  ;  and — in  the  province 
of  Dublin, — Dublin  with  Kildare,  Ossory  with  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  Cashel  with  Emly,  Waterford, 
and  Lismore,  Cloyne  with  Cork  and  Ross.  Killaloe  with  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh,  and 
Limerick  with  Ardfert.   The  only  dioceses  which  the  new  arrangement  did  not  affect  as  to  their 
extent  or  annexation,  were  Meath  unannexed  and  Limerick  united  to  Ardfert.   At  the  close  of 
i  - ....  the  diocese  of  Clogher  still  continued  separate  from  Armagh,  and  the  diocese  of  Kildare 
from  Dublin;  so  that  the  number  of  bishops,  including  the  two  archbishops,  was  then  14.  The 
order  of  precedence  is  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  bishop  of  Meath, 
the  bishop  of  Kildare,  and  the  other  bishops  according  to  the  date  of  their  consecration.  The 
episcopal  income  is  derived  principally  from  lands  let  upon  lease  of  21  years,  and  renewed  from 
time  to  time  at  the  originally  small  rent  upon  payment  of  fines  of  fluctuating  amount ;  and,  on  an 
average  of  three  years  ending  in  December,  1831,  it  amounted  to  1151,127  12s.  -t  [d.  gross,  and 
£1 28,808  8s.  3£d.  nctt;  but,  under  the  new  arrangement,  it  is  reduced  to  .£82^53,— leaving  a 
lolance  of  £68,175  to  be  managed  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  general  purposes  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  and  education.    The  proprietor  of  the  district  called  the  Lordship  of  Kewry,  is 
the  only  party  who  wields  episcopal  power  within  that  district, — holding  his  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  jrranting  licences  of  marriages  and  probates  of  wills,  under  the  seal  of  the  religious  house  to 
which  the  Lordship  belonged  prior  to  the  Reformation ;  the  warden  of  Galway  wields  a  peculiar 
power,  closely  akin  to  that  of  a  bishop,  within  the  parishes  of  the  wardenship  of  Galway ;  and  the 
deans  of  Lismore,  St.  Canice,  St  Patrick,  and  Christ-church,  exercise  peculiar  jurisdictions  within 
their  respective  deaneries.    Three  of  the  32  dioceses,  Meath,  Kilmore,  and  Ardagh,  have  neither 
chapter,  cathedral  nor  economy  ;  and  the  first  of  these  has,  in  lieu  of  the  chapter,  a  synod  pre- 
sided over  by  the  archdeacon,  and  consisting  of  all  the  beneficed  clergymen  of  the  diocese.  The 
corporations  of  deans  and  chapters  are  30  in  number,  tho  diocese  of  Dublin  having  two,  and  each 
of  the  remaining  28  dioceses  one.   The  majority  of  the  deans  and  chapters  consist  of  a  dean,  a  pre- 
centor, a  chancellor,  a  treasurer,  an  archdeacon,  and  prebendaries,— the  last  varying  in  number, 
from  one  as  in  Dromore  to  20  as  in  St.  Patrick's  of  Dublin.   The  order  of  precedence  among  the 
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precentors,  chancellors,  treasurers,  and  archdeacons,  varies  in  different  chapters ;  and  the  offices 
of  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  archdeacon,  are  usually  styled  dignities,  though  only 
such  of  them  are  legally  so  as  have  annexed  to  them  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  In  the  chapters 
of  Tuam,  Derry,  Raphoe,  and  Clonfert,  there  is  neither  precentor,  chancellor,  nor  treasurer ;  in 
those  of  Elphin,  Killalla,  and  Achonry,  there  is  neither  chancellor  nor  treasurer ;  in  those  of 
Clogher  and  Emly,  there  is  no  treasurer ;  in  those  of  Kildare  and  Waterford,  the  archdeacons 
are  not  members  of  the  chapters ;  in  those  of  Tuam  and  Kilmacduagh,  there  is  a  provost ;  in  that 
of  Clonfert,  there  is  a  sacriBt  or  sacristan ;  in  those  of  Waterford,  Ardfert,  and  Kilfenora,  there 
are  no  prebendaries ;  in  that  of  Killaloe,  there  are  no  prebendaries,  though  7  are  in  the  diocese ; 
in  that  of  Kildare,  there  are  4  canons  but  no  prebendaries,  though  8  of  the  latter  are  in  the  diocese. 
The  chapters  of  Waterford,  Kildare,  and  Leighlin  have  peculiar  though  quite  different  usages 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  their  corporate  revenues  ;  the  chapters  of  Clogher,  Connor,  Dro- 
more,  Raphoe,  Ferns,  Ardfert,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  Elphin,  Kilmacduagh,  Killalla,  and  Achonry, 
have  no  corporate  revenues ;  and  the  chapters  of  Armagh,  Christ-church-Dublin,  St.  Patrick's- 
Dublin,  Down,  Leighlin,  St.  Canice-Kilkenny,  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  Lismore,  Limerick,  Cork, 
Ross,  Cloyne,  Killaloe,  and  Tuam,  have  economy  estates,  whose  proceeds  are  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fabric  and  the  officers  of  the  cathedrals.  Corporations  of  minor  canons  exist  in  the 
cathedrals  of  St.  Patrick 's-Dublin,  and  Ardfert,  for  the  purpose  of  duly  maintaining  cathedral 
service ;  and  corporations  of  vicars  choral  exist  in  the  cathedrals  of  Armagh,  Christ-church- 
Dublin,  St.  Patrick's-Dublin,  St.  Canice-Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Cashel,  Lismore,  Cork,  Ross,  Cloyne, 
and  Tuam,  for  the  purpose  of  the  due  performance  of  choral  services. 

The  number  of  deans  is  33  ;  of  precentors,  26 ;  of  chancellors,  22  ;  of  treasurers,  22 ;  of  arch- 
deacons, 34,— there  being  two  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  and  two  in  that  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe  ; 
of  provosts,  2 ;  and  of  sacristans,  1.  The  total  number  of  dignitaries,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  that  word,  is  39 ;  and  the  total  number  of  prebendaries  and  of  canons  is  respectively  178  and  9. 
"  The  duties,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  dignitaries  and  prebendaries,  as  such,"  say  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Ecclesiastical  Enquiry,  u  appear  to  be  preaching  in  rotation  with  the  other  members  of 
each  chapter,  in  the  respective  cathedral  churches ;  attending  chapter  meetings ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  occasional  management  and  superintendence  of  the  economy-estates,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  prebendaries  of  Christ-church-Dublin,  who  are  charged  with  the  additional  duty 
of  a  daily  attendance,  each  in  turn,  upon  the  morning  and  evening  services  in  the  cathedral 
throughout  the  year.  The  archdeacons  are  not  merely  members  of  the  respective  chapters,  but 
in  some  instances,  as  officers  of  the  dioceses  at  large,  have  also  certain  duties  to  perform,  such  as 
tho  examination  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  attendance  at  ail  ordinations,  consecrations  of 
churches,  and  confirmations ;  but  the  last  two  duties,  it  would  seem,  are  not  necessarily  attached 
to  the  office  of  archdeacon  in  this  country,  and  in  many  dioceses  are  not  undertaken  by  the  arch- 
deacons unless  called  on  by  their  respective  ordinaries.  New  duties,  however,  have  been  lately 
imposed  on  them,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  127  section  in  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  which 
provides, '  that  the  several  archdeacons  in  Ireland  shall  have  and  exercise  all  such  powers,  rights, 
authorities,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  within  their  respective  archdeaconries,  as  any  archdeacons 
in  England  have  or  exercise  within  their  respective  archdeaconries  by  any  law,  statute,  canon,  or 
general  custom,  in  force  in  England ;'  by  virtue  whereof  they  now,  like  the  archdeacons  in  England, 
may  visit  the  clergy  of  their  respective  archdeaconries,  although  they  are  not  empowered  to  hold 
diocesan  visitations,  as  the  bishops  do,  or  those  commissioned  by  them,  as  the  vicars-general 
usually  are.  The  aforesaid  duties  are  however  wholly  distinct  from,  and  exclusive  of,  those  which 
archdeacons,  dignitaries,  and  prebendaries,  may  have  to  perform  as  parish  ministers ;  for  in  many 
instances  there  are  annexed  to  several  of  the  dignities  and  prebends  one,  two,  or  more  benefices, 
with  cure  of  souk  attached,  which  form  the  corps  of  these  dignities  and  prebends,  respectively ; 
and  wherever  such  annexation  exists,  the  incumbent-dignitary  or  prebendary  has  all  the  duties  of 
a  parochial  minister  cast  upon  him. 

"  The  dignities,  which  have  not  benefices  with  cure  of  souls  annexed  to  them,  are  the  nine  dean- 
eries of  Armagh,  Clonmacnoise,  Dromore,  Christ-church-Dublin,  St.  Patrick's-Dublin,  lismore,  Ross, 
Tuam,  and  Clonfert ; — the  nine  precentorships  of  St.  Patrick  's-Dublin,  St.  Canice-Kilkenny,  Water- 
ford, Lismore,  Ross,  Elphin,  Kilmacduagh,  Killalla,  and  Achonry; — the  five  chancellorships  of 
Christ-Church-Dublin,  Kildare,  Emly,  Lismore,  and  Ross ; — the  five  treasurerships  of  Down,  Christ- 
Church-Dublin,  St.  Patrick's-Dublin,  Ross,  and  Kilmacduagh; — the  eleven  archdeaconries  of 
Raphoe,  Kilmore,  Ardagh,  Kildare,  Ross,  Kilfenora,  Tuam,  Clonfert,  Kilmacduagh,  Killalla,  and 
Achonry  ; — the  two  provostships  of  Tuam  and  Clonfert ; — and  the  sacristship  of  Clonfert — thereby 
making  of  dignitaries  forty-two  in  number,  who  have  not  any  cure  of  souls  annexed  to  their 
offices ;  and  it  may  be  added,  with  regard  to  the  five  archdeaconries  of  Raphoe,  Kilmore,  Ardagh, 
Kildare,  and  Killalla,  that  there  are  little  or  no  emoluments  thereunto  belonging.   There  are  also 
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fifty-two  prebends  without  having  any  benefices  with  cure  of  souls  annexed  to  them ;  namely, 
the  seven  prebends  of  Swords,  Yagoe,  Wicklow,  Tiinothan,  Castlcknock,  Tassagard,  and  Maynooth, 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick VDublin  ; — the  prebend  of  Castropetre,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Kildare ; — the  prebend  of  Kilrane,  in  that  of  Ferns ; — the  seven  prebends  of  Seskenane,  Kilgobinet, 
Dysart,  Kilrosanty,  Modeligo,  Clashmore,  and  Tulloghorton,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lismore ;— the 
prebends  of  Dollardstown,  in  the  cathedral  of  Emly  ; — of  Liscleary  and  Holy  Trinity  in  that  of 
Cork  ;— of  Curragranemore,  in  that  of  Ross  ; — Kihnacdonough,  in  that  of  Cloyne ; — and  those  of 
Lockeen,  Clondagad,  Dysert,  Tullogh,  and  Rath,  in  that  of  Killaloe ; — the  five  prebends  of  Killa- 
beggs,  Taghsaxon,  Kilmoylan,  Faldown,  and  Laccagh,  in  the  cathedral  of  Tuam ; — the  four  of 
Kilniacallane,  Kilgoghlin,  Kilcooley,  and  Tirebrine,  in  that  of  Elphin ; — the  eight  prebends  of  Fen- 
ore.  Anacalla,  Kilconnell,  Killaspicmoylan,  Kilteskill,  Droughta,  Ballynoulter,  and  Kilquane,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Clonfert ;— the  two  of  Kinvarra  and  Island-Eddy,  in  that  of  Kilmacduagh  ;— the 
fire  of  Killanley.  Errew,  Ardagh,  Lackan,  and  Rosserkbeg,  in  that  of  Killalla ; — and  the  two  pre- 
beuds  of  Kilkraght  and  Kilmovee,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Achonry : — but  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  prebend  of  Timothan,  in  8t.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dollardstown  in  that  of  Emly,  and 
Killanley,  in  that  of  Killalla,  exist  merely  in  name,  not  having  any  fruits  or  emoluments  whatever 
belonging  to  them ;  while  the  annual  proceeds  of  other  prebends  are  extremely  small,  not  amount- 
ing in  some  cases  to  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and  in  many  not  exceeding  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
as  is  the  case  with  some  of  those  in  the  province  of  Tuam.  It  appears,  also,  that  there  are  four 
prebends,  without  cure,  annexed  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  namely,  that  of  Cullen  to  the  arc  hi  e- 
piscopal  tee  of  Dublin ;  those  of  Glankeen  and  Isertlaurence  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cashel ; 
and  that  of  Athnet  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Limerick ;  and  in  right  of  their  prebendal  offices,  these 
dignitaries  are  entitled  to  a  voice  and  seat  in  their  respective  chapters ;  but  they  do  not  appear, 
in  all  instances,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  availing  themselves  of  their  privileges  in  this  respect.  With 
regard  to  the  nine  canonries,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  not  any  benefices,  or  cure  of 
souls,  attached  to  any  of  them.  In  the  case  of  the  four  minor  or  petty  canons  of  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral,  the  duties  of  each  appear  to  be,  either  personally  or  by  deputy,  to  attend  at  the  morning 
aad  evening  services  in  the  cathedral  every  fourth  Sunday,  and  at  morning  service  every  day  in 
the  succeeding  week ;  and  as  regards  the  four  canons  of  Kildare,  each  is  obliged  every  eighth 
Sunday,  in  rotation  with  the  other  members  of  the  chapter,  to  undertake  the  cathedral  duties, 
which  duties  are,  however,  discharged  by  a  residentiary  canon,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual 
members  of  that  chapter ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  minor  or  petty  canon  of  Ardfert,  there  is  not  any 
duty  now  annexed  to  this  office,  the  church  of  Ardfert  being  parochial  as  well  as  cathedral,  and 
consequently  all  the  duties  performed  by  the  parochial  minister." 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  gross  and  nett  amount  of  income  of  cathedral  dignitaries 
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The  income  of  the  12  bishops  under  the  new  arrangement  effected  by  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act.  is  as  follows:  Armagh,  £13.170;  Meath,  £4,621  ;  Deny,  £6,033;  Down,  £5,896,  Kilmore, 
£7,47h  ;  Tuam,  £5,020;  Dublin,  £9,321;  Leighlin,  £6,530 ;  Cashel,  £5,354  ;  Cloyne,  £4,009 ;  Kil- 
laloe, £3,932  ;  Limerick,  £3,369.  In  1842,  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Board  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  created  by  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  amounted  to  respectively 
£111,949  and  £103,034  ;  but  the  receipts  included  not  only  the  balance  or  saving  of  abolished 
sees  and  abolished  benefices,  but  also  the  proceeds  of  the  funds  of  Primates  Boulter  and  Robinson. 

The  parochial  clergy  are,  for  the  most  part,  maintained  by  tithes,  and  in  many  instances  also  by 
glebe  lands ;  but  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns,  they  are  maintained  by  a  house-tax  called  Ministers' 
Money.   By  the  Act  1  and  2  Victoria,  c.  109,  compositions  for  tithe  were  abolished,  and  fixed 
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payments  or  rent-charges  substituted  for  them,  consisting  of  three-fourths  of  their  amount,  to  be 
paid  by  the  landlord  or  others  having  a  perpetual  interest  in  the  lands.  The  benefices  consist 
cither  of  single  parishes,  of  unions  of  two  or  more  parishes,  of  impropriate  or  appropriate  curacies, 
and  of  perpetual  or  district  curacies.  Some  of  the  benefices  consisting  of  single  parishes  never  had 
a  vicar  or  any  division  of  tithes,  and  are  called  cither  rectories  or  rectories  entire ;  others  had  at 
one  time  both  a  rector  and  a  vicar,  but  now  unite  the  two  characters,  and  are  called  rectories  and 
vicarages ;  and  others  yield  their  tithes  in  two  portions  and  to  two  different  parties,  and,  according 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  rectorial  portion  being  held  by  a  layman  or  a  clergyman,  are  called 
either  vicarages  alone,  or  rectories  in  one  capacity  and  vicarages  in  another.  In  some  of  these 
benefices  is  a  chapelry  with  a  separate  incumbent,  and  in  others  one  or  two  chapelries  without 
separate  incumbents,  but  under  the  care  of  the  rector  or  vicar,  aided  by  one  or  more  stipendiary 
curates.  Most  of  the  benefices  which  comprise  two  or  more  parishes,  consist  solely  of  the  vicar- 
ages of  these  parishes,  the  rectorial  tithes  being  either  held  impropriatcly  by  lay  parties,  or 
appropriately  by  bishops,  dignitaries,  or  ecclesiastical  corporations.  The  vicarial  tithes,  in  very 
many  instances,  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  whole  tithes,  and  are  called  the  small  tithes  ; 
while  the  rectorial  constitute  the  remainder,  and  arc  called  the  large  tithes.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  vicarial  consist  of  two-thirds,  and  the  rectorial  of  one-third  ;  in  others,  the  vicarial 
consist  of  five-ninths,  and  the  rectorial  of  four-ninths ;  in  others,  the  vicarial  and  the  rectorial 
each  consist  of  a  moiety  ;  and  in  others,  the  vicarial  consist  of  much  less  than  one-third.  Impro- 
priate and  appropriate  curacies  were  originally  parishes,  served  only  by  stipendiary  curates,  who 
had  no  legal  succession,  aud  were  incapable  of  taking  a  grant  or  an  endowment ;  but,  by  Acts  of 
29  George  II.,  and  11,  12,  23,  and  24  of  George  III.,  they  were  rendered  perpetual  incumliencies, 
independent  of  the  impropriators,  capable  of  receiving  endowment,  and  as  fully  possessed  of  pan>- 
chial  status  as  if  they  retained  property  in  the  tithes.  Perpetual  curacies  are  either  portions  of 
single  large  parishes,  or  clustered  districts  of  two  or  more  mutually  adjacent  parishes,  erected 
into  ecclesiastical  parochial  status  by  deed  of  diocesans ;  and,  in  the  former  sense,  they  were 
authorized  by  Acts  of  7,  11,  and  12  George  III., — and  in  the  latter,  by  Acts  of  7  and  8  George  IV. 

The  modern  history  of  tithes  in  Ireland — of  their  first  being  levied  in  kind,  nest  compounded, 
and  eventually  commuted — is  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  sketched.  Easter  offerings  and 
sm.dl  dues  are  entirely  unknown  in  Ireland ;  surplus  fees  appear  to  be  seldom  or  never  demanded 
in  the  country  beucfices ;  and  an  income  payable  to  perpetual  curates,  in  the  way  of  augmentation 
allowance,  out  of  Boulter's  fund,  does  not  exceed  £4,460  8s.  8$d.  The  number  of  glebe-houses, 
within  the  provinces  of  Dublin  and  Cashel,  as  exhibited  in  the  Commissioners'  Report,  is  363 ;  and 
all  of  these,  excepting  97,  were  erected  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The 
number  of  glebe-houses,  within  the  provinces  of  Armagh  and  Tuam,  as  exhibited  by  the  same 
authority,  is  466 ;  and  these,  say  the  Commissioners,  "  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  erected  within 
the  present  century  under  the  old  and  new  acts  iu  that  case  made  and  provided — greater  facilities 
having  of  late  years  been  granted  to  encourage  and  promote  the  building  of  glebe-houses  than 
formerly  existed  until  within  the  last  5  years ;  during  which  period,  the  facilities  previously  enjoyed 
by  the  clergy  having  been  withdrawn,  the  instances  of  new  houses  being  undertaken  are  extremely 
rare,  if  indeed  any  such  instances  exist." 

The  statistics  of  the  quondam  provinces  of  Armagh  and  Tuam,  slightly  more  extensive  than  the 
present  province  of  Armagh,  were,  in  183G,  as  follow: — Number  of  benefices  with  cure  of  souls, 
601  ;  without  cure  of  souls,  1 ;  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  600;  subject  to  peculiar  or  exempt 
jurisdiction,  2 ;  consisting  of  single  parishes,  considering  perpetual  cures  as  such,  443 ;  consisting 
of  unions  of  two  or  more  parishes,  159.  Total  number  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  602.  Number 
of  i«arishe8  constituting  the  aforesaid  benefices,  966.  Number  of  chapelries,  30.  Number  of 
incumbents  resident  in  their  benefices,  498;  not  resident  in  their  benefices,  104.  Gross  income 
of  the  benefices,  £299,111  Is.  Id. ;  nctt  income,  £2o3,530  lis.  6<i  Number  of  benefices  without 
any  stipendiary  curates  being  employed,  306 ;  having  one  stipendiary  curate,  233 ;  having  two 
or  more  stipendiary  curates,  63.  Total  number  of  stipendiary  curates,  371 ;  gross  amount 
of  their  stipends,  £27,869  10s.  4]d.  Number  of  benefices  with  churches,  577;  without 
churches,  25.  Total  number  of  churches,  042;  total  accommodation,  193,798.  NumK-r  of 
beucfices  with  glebe-houses,  462;  without  glebe-houses,  140.  Numl<er  of  benefices  with  glebe- 
hinds,  516;  without  glebe-lands,  86.  Reputed  acreable  contents  of  the  glebe-lands.  114.218 
acres,  3  roods,  32  perches.  Number  of  benefices  in  the  gift,  collation,  or  nomination  of  the  crown, 
53 ;  of  diocesans,  357,  and  the  free  churches  of  Deny  and  Drogheda  ;  of  incumbents,  66,  and  one 
chapelry;  of  laymen  and  corporations,  103,  and  four  chapelries  ;  of  alternate  parties.  23.  Amount 
of  appropriate  tithes,  £19,752  19s. ;  of  impropriate  tithes,  £38,957  4s.  2d.  Number  of  dignities 
held  by  incumbents,  61 ;  of  prebends  held  by  incumbents,  61 ;  of  other  ecclesiastical  preferments 
held  by  incumbents,  117. 
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The  statistics  of  the  quondam  provinces  of  Dublin  and  Cashel,  nearly  coextensive  with  the 
present  provinces  of  Dublin,  were,  in  1837,  as  follows: — Number  of  benefices  with  cure  of  souls, 
770;  without  cure  of  souls,  23;  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  790;  subject  to  peculiar  or  ex- 
empt jurisdiction,  3 ;  consisting  of  single  parishes,  considering  perpetual  curacies  as  such,  489, 
including  the  chapelries ;  consisting  of  unions  of  two  or  more  parishes,  304.  Total  number  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  793.  Number  of  parishes  constituting  the  aforesaid  benefices,  1,381. 
Number  of  chapelries,  13.  Number  of  incumbents  resident  in  their  benefices,  540 ;  not  resident 
in  their  benefices,  241.  Gross  income  of  the  benefices,  £31 1,542  7s.  3jd.  j  nett  income,  £206,532 
4s.  Ojd.  Number  of  benefices  without  any  stipendiary  curate,  417;  with  one  stipendiary  curate 
each,  310;  with  two  or  more  stipendiary  curates  each,  6(i.  Total  number  of  stipendiary  curates, 
462;  gross  amount  of  their  stipendt,  £28,819  2s.  6|d.  Number  of  benefices  with  churches,  005  ; 
without  churches,  188.  Total  number  of  churches,  051 ;  total  accommodation,  173,961.  Number  of 
benefices  with  glebe-houses,  363 ;  without  glel>e-houses,  430.  Numlwr  of  benefices  with  glebe-lands 
541 ;  without  glebe-lands,  252.  Reputed  acreable  contents  of  the  glebe-lands,  18,537  acres,  2 
roods,  10  j  perches.  Number  of  benefices  in  the  gift,  collation,  or  nomination  of  the  Crown,  78 ;  of 
diocesans,  455;  of  incumbents,  46;  of  laymen  and  corporations,  177,  including  the  patronage  of 
two  chapelries  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  vested  in  trustees ;  in  alternate  parties,  37.  Amount  of 
appropriate  tithes,  2*28,28 1  2s.  lOd. ;  of  impropriate  tithes,  £69,922  4s.  Number  of  dignities  held 
by  incumbents,  91 ;  of  prebends  held  by  incumbents,  121 ;  of  other  ecclesiastical  preferments  held 
by  incumbents,  250. 

Ia  reference,  however,  to  both  the  above  summary  statements  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Ireland, 
and  to  the  detailed  statements  throughout  the  body  of  our  Gazetteer,  of  the  incomes  of  the  several 
and  individual  benefices,  our  readers  require  to  note  that  we  follow,  as  our  authority,  the  third  and 
the  fourth  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  and  Patronage  in  Ireland,  pub- 
lished in  1836  and  lb37,  that  these  reports  exhibit  the  income  so  far  back  as  the  average  of  three 
years  ending  in  1831,  and  that,  therefore,  the  statistics  of  revenue,  even  as  they  came  fresh  from  the 
press,  were  to  be  understood  with  certain  important  modifications  noticed  in  the  following  terms  by 
the  Commissioners :  "  But  these,  although  the  apparent  are  not  the  real  and  nett  amounts  of  clerical 
income  at  the  present  time,  as  none  of  them  are  estimated  as  subject  to  the  charges  which  have  been 
created  under  recent  enactments  since  the  returns  were  made  to  your  Majesty's  commissioners, 
such  as  the  fifteen  per  cent,  abatement  claimed  in  many  instances  by  undertaking  landlords,  and 
the  tax  chargeable  on  such  benefices  as  may  have  become  liable  thereto  Bince  the  passing  of  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act.  In  6ome  cases  it  appears,  by  the  returns,  that  arrears  were  due  to 
the  clergy  for  preceding  years ;  but  these  arrears  are  so  mixed  with  the  relief  afforded  under  the 
statutable  provisions  of  1831  and  1832,  or  so  undefined  or  not  otherwise  noticed  than  in  a  general 
way,  that  we  have  omitted  all  mention  of  them  in  the  digest,  as  any  statement  connected  there- 
with would  necessarily  be  very  incorrect  when  compared  with  the  arrears  due  to  the  clergy  at  the 
present  time ;  nor  should  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to  this  subject,  otherwise  than 
as  an  additional  reason  for  taking  a  distinction  between  the  nominal  and  actual  amounts  of  nett 
clerical  revenue,  as  set  forth  in  the  digest  annexed  to  our  report.  The  deductions  made  from  the 
gross  amounts  of  revenue  to  ascertain  the  nett  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy,  consist  of  the  ex- 
penses of  collection, — the  annual  charges  payable  on  account  of  quit,  crown,  and  glebe  rents, — 
visitation-fees  and  procurations,— diocesan  and  parochial  schoolmasters'  salaries, — the  payments 
made  in  the  way  of  house  rent  or  lodging-money  by  resident  incumbents,  where  there  are  not  any 
glebe-houses, — the  annual  instalments  in  repayment  of  monies  lent  by  the  late  trustees  of  First 
Fruits  for  building  glebe-houses, — as  also  the  interest  of  monies  certified  to  have  been  expended 
by  incumbents  out  of  their  own  funds  on  glelie-housca,  at  the  rates  of  10  j>er  cent,  oa  such  propor- 
tions thereof  as  are  not  recoverable,  and  of  5  per  cent,  on  such  sums  as  are  recoverable  from  suc- 
cessors,— and  the  amounts  of  any  stipends  that  may.  by  law,  be  payable  to  perpetual  curates, 
omitting  all  mention  of  yearly  payments  of  a  voluntary  nature,  however  indispensable  in  some 
cases^  particularly  in  the  vicinage  of  large  towns  ;  neither  have  we  credited  the  clergy  with  any 
stipends  payable  to  stipendiary  curates,  which  would  form  a  very  important  deduction,  if  taken 
into  account,  and  whose  services  arc  often  indispensable  in  the  cases  of  city  and  town  benefices,  or 
in  benefices  of  large  extent,  or  from  age  or  infirmities  of  incumbents." 

The  following  is  a  summary  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  all  Ireland  in  1834  : — Members 
of  the  Established  Church,  852,064 ;  Roman  Catholics,  G,427,712;  Presbyterians,  642,356;  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  21.808 :  total,  7,943,940.  Proportion  per  centum  to  the  total  population  of 
members  of  Established  Church,  10f$& ;  R<  >man  Catholics,  BO  tfofo ',  Presbyterians,  8 ,  ?,oxs :  °'ner 
Protestant  dissenters,  •ft^j-  Number  of  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Episcopalian*,  1,534  ;  to 
Roman  Catholics,  2,105;  to  Presbyterians,  452;  to  other  Protestant  dissenters,  404:  total,  4,494. 
Parishes  or  districts  with  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls,  2,348 ;  without  provision  for  the  cure  of 
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souls,  57 :  total,  2,405.  Number  of  benefices  consisting  of  single  parishes,  907 ;  being  unions  of 
two  or  more  parishes,  478 ;  being  unions  in  which  the  parishes  are  not  contiguous,  87  ;  in  which 
there  is  a  glel>e-hou8e,  850 ;  in  which  there  is  no  glebe-house,  635.  Number  of  benefices  in  which 
there  is  more  than  one  church,  118;  in  which  there  is  only  one  church,  1,057 ;  in  which  there  is 
no  church,  210;  in  which  the  incumbent  is  resident,  889;  in  which  the  incumbent  is  non-resident, 
but  divine  service  is  performed  by  him  or  a  curate  in  a  place  of  worship,  339 ;  in  which  the  in- 
cumbent is  nun-resident,  and  no  divine  service  is  performed  by  him  or  a  curate  in  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. 157.  Number  of  benefices  in  which  the  entire  population  is  not  more  than  100,  6 ;  is  more 
than  100,  and  not  more  than  200,  7  ;  is  more  than  200,  and  not  more  than  500,  36 ;  is  more  than 
600,  and  not  more  than  1,000,  04  ;  is  more  than  1,000,  and  not  more  than  3,000,  3G8;  is  more 
than  3,000,  and  not  more  than  5,000,  277 ;  is  more  than  5,000,  and  not  more  than  10,000,  405 ; 
is  more  than  10,000,  and  not  more  than  15,000,  125;  is  more  than  15,000,  and  not  more  than 
20,000,  39 ;  is  more  than  20,000,  and  not  more  than  30,000,  21  ;  is  more  than  30,000,  8.  Number 
of  benefices  in  which  there  is  no  member  of  the  Established  Church,  41 ;  in  which  there  is  one, 
and  not  more  than  20,  99 ;  in  which  there  are  >«*ore  than  20,  and  not  more  than  60,  124;  in 
which  there  are  more  than  50.  and  not  more  than  100,  160 ;  in  which  there  are  more  than  100,  and 
not  more  than  200,  224 ;  in  which  there  arc  more  than  200,  and  not  more  than  500,  286 ;  in  which 
there  are  mure  than  6(H),  and  not  more  than  1,000,  209 ;  in  which  there  are  more  than  1,000,  and 
not  more  than  2.000,  139;  in  which  there  are  more  than  2,000,  and  not  more  than  5,000,  91 ;  and 
in  which  there  are  more  than  5,000,  12. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  are  very  numerous  in  most  parts  of  Ulster,  but  bulk  very  incon- 
siderably in  each  of  the  other  three  provinces,  particularly  in  Connaught.    A  session,  consisting 
of  minister  and  elders,  governs  each  congregation ;  a  presbytery,  consisting  of  the  minister  or 
ministers,  and  an  elder  of  each  of  an  indefinite  number  of  congregations,  governs  each  cluster  of 
congregations,  and  forms  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  sessions ;  and  a  general  assembly  or  a  synod, 
consisting  of  the  minister  or  ministers,  and  an  elder  of  every  congregation,  governs  the  whole 
body,  and  forms  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  presbyteries.    The  ministers  are  appointed  by  the 
election  of  their  congregations,  or  the  vote  of  the  majority ;  and  they  are  supported  partly  by 
regium  donum,  and  partly  by  salary  from  the  proceeds  of  seat-rents  and  voluntary  contributions. 
The  regium  donum  or  royal  gift  was  originally  a  grant,  made  by  Charles  II.  in  1672,  of  £600 
a-year  of 14  secret  service  money,"  to  Ik?  distributed  in  equal  portions  among  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters ;  it  was  discontinued  towards  the  close  of  Charles  Il.'s  reign,  and  during  the  reign  of  James 
II.;  it  was  renewed,  or  rather  restored  in  name  and  doubled  in  amount,  by  William  III.;  it  was 
increased  in  1784  to  £2,200,  and  in  1792  to  £5,000;  it  was  subjected  in  1803  to  a  classification  of 
distribution,  inversely  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  ministers'  salaries  from  their  congregations  ; 
and  it  has,  at  various  periods,  undergone  augmentation  till  it  now  amounts  to  upwards  of  £25,000. 
The  classification,  adopted  in  1M>3,  distributed  the  ministers  of  both  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the 
Secession  Synod  into  three  classes,  and  assigned  sums  to  the  former  of  respectively  £100,  £70,  and 
£50  Irish  a-ycar,  and  to  the  latter  of  respectively  £70,  £60,  and  £40,  but  acted  on  the  extraor- 
dinary principle  of  giving  the  largest  sum  to  the  class  who  had  the  largest  salary,  and  the  smallest 
sum  to  the  class  who  had  the  smallest  salary.  In  1831,  the  classification  system  was  superseded  by  a 
rule  of  giving  to  every  minister  £75  Irish. — The  first  presbytery  in  Ireland  was  formed  at  Carrick- 
fergus  in  1642,  and  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster.    About  1660,  the  Synod  of 
Munster  was  formed.  In  1727,  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  separated  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster ;  and, 
in  1829,  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster  separated  from  the  same  body.  About  1780,  the  Secession 
Synod,  or  more  properly,  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland,  was  formed ;  and,  in  184<>,  this  body  and 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  l>ecame  mutually  united,  and  took  the  name  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Ireland.  In  1840,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster,  which  had  gradu- 
ally sprung  up  and  expanded,  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  and  in  the  same  year,  arose  a  small  Pres- 
byterian Secession  body  out  of  dissent  from  the  union  of  the  Secession  Synod  with  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  and  became  very  nearly  or  quite  identified  with  three  congregations  which  had  previously 
dissented  from  the  Secession  Synod  on  the  principle  of  rejecting  regium  donum.   The  only  other 
Presbyterian  Ixxly  is  one  of  8  or  10  congregations,  connected  with  the  Original  Burgher  or  Original 
Secede  r  Synod  of  Scotland.   The  Synod  of  Munster,  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Antrim,  are  understood  to  be  chiefly  or  wholly  Arian  or  Unitarian ;  and  all  the  other 
Presbyterians  are  understood  to  be  orthodox  or  Calvinistic.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland  consisted,  in  1843,  of  457  congregations,  476  ministers  with  charge,  and 
82  licentiates  and  ministers  without  charge ;  and  its  presbyteries,  together  with  the  number  of 
ministers  with  charge  in  each,  were  Ahoghill  15,  Ardes  19,  Armagh  17,  Athlone  5  and  two  vacancies, 
Bailieborough  9,  Ballybay  12,  Ballymena  12  and  one  vacancy,  Ranbridgc  15  and  one  vacancy,  Bel- 
fast 35  and  three  vacancies,  Carrickfergus  11,  Cavau  9,  Cloghcr  11,  Coleraine  19  and  one  vacancy, 
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Comber  10,  Connaught  5,  Cork  6  and  three  vacancies,  Deny  15,  Donegal  6  and  one  vacancy,  Down 
12  and  two  vacancies,  Dromore  11,  Dublin  12  and  one  vacancy,  Dungannon  11,  Glendermot  12, 
Letterkenny  15,  Magherafelt  14  and  one  vacancy,  Monaghan  14,  Ncwry  19,  Newtownlimavaddy 
12  and  one  vacancy,  Omagh  19,  Raphoe  10,  Rathfriland  14  and  one  vacancy,  Route  18,  Strabano 
11,  Templepatrick  11,  Tyrone  15,  and  Ratiawar  in  India  6. — The  smaller  of  the  two  bodies  into 
which  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster  was  divided  consists  of  0  congregations  under 
C  ministers  and  one  presbytery;  and  the  larger  of  the  two  consisted,  in  1843,  of  the  northern 
presbytery,  the  western  presbytery,  the  southern  presbytery,  and  the  mission  congregation,  with 
respectively  7  ministers  and  three  vacancies,  4  ministers  and  one  vacancy,  5  ministers  and  threo 
vacancies,  and  5  ministers  and  one  vacancy. — The  Presbytery  of  Antrim  consists  of  9  congrega- 
tions, 10  ministers,  and  one  presbytery ;  the  Synod  of  Munster  consists  of  11  congregations,  16 
ministers,  and  one  presbytery ;  and  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster  consists  of  the  presbyteries 
of  Armagh,  Bangor,  and  Templepatrick,  with  respectively  7,  11,  and  9  congregations,  and  aggre- 
gately 27  ministers  with  charge,  3  assistant  ministers,  and  4  licentiates. — The  Congregatioual 
Union  of  Ireland  is  an  association  of  Independent  churches  and  ministers  for  promoting  the  main- 
tenance and  diffusion  of  evangelical  truth  in  Ireland;  and  in  1843,  it  numbered  34  stations, 
p&stori,  or  missionaries, — 1  of  the  stations  being  churches  temporarily  without  ministers,  3  of  the 
stations  having  ministers  but  no  churches,  and  2  of  the  ministers  having  official  duties  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  those  of  cither  pastor  or  missionary.— The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  of  Ireland 
is  modelled  on  that  of  England,  and  is  distributed  into  districts  and  subdivided  into  circuits,  each 
of  the  latter  having  one  or  more  travelling  or  stated  ministers.  In  1643,  the  circuits  in  the  Dublin 
district,  together  with  the  num1>cr  of  travelling  or  stated  ministers  in  each,  were  Dublin  12, 
Kingstown  1.  Drogheda  2,  Dundalk  1,  and  Wicklow  2  ;  in  Waterford  district,  Waterford  2,  Carlow 
3,  N'ewtownbarry  2,  and  Wexford  2 ;  in  Cork  district,  Cork  5,  Bandon  4,  Skibbereen  2,  and  Tralee 
1 ;  in  Limerick  district,  Limerick  2,  Roscrea  2,  and  Cloughjordan  1 ;  in  Tullamore  district,  Tulla- 
more  4,  Athlone  I,  Maryborough  and  Mountrath  2,  and  Longford  4;  in  Sligo  district,  Sligo  2, 
Castlebar  2,  Ballina  2,  and  Boyle  1 ;  in  Clones  district,  Clones  3,  Killeshandra  2,  Castleblayney  and 
Monaghan  2,  and  Aughnacloy  3 ;  in  Enniskillen  district,  Enniskillen  5.  Brookborough  2,  Manor- 
Hamilton  2,  Lowtherstown  3,  and  Pettigoe  and  Ballyshannon  3 ;  in  Londonderry  district,  London- 
derry 2,  Strabane  3,  and  Omagh  4 ;  in  Belfast  district,  South  Belfast  4,  North  Belfast  3,  Ballyclaro 
1,  Donaghadec  3,  Carrickfergus  3,  Colerainc  2,  Magherafelt  3,  Lisburn  2,  and  Downpatrick  1  ;  and 
in  Xewry  district,  Newry  4,  Dungannon  5,  Armagh  2,  Lurgan  2,  Moira  and  Dromore  4,  Tandera- 
gee  2,  and  Portadown  2.  The  missionary  stations  in  connection  with  the  conference,  together 
with  the  number  of  travelling  or  stated  ministers  appointed  to  each,  are  Lucan  and  Trim  1,  Kil- 
kenny and  Tipperary  2,  Youghal  1,  Fermoy  and  Mallow  1,  Kinsale  and  De  Courcey  Country  1, 
Kerry  and  the  Mines  1.  Killaloe,  Ennis,  and  Kilrush  3,  Galway  1,  Castlerea  1,  Ballinasloe  1,  Barony 
of  Erris  1,  Cavan  2,  Bailieborough  1,  Donegal  2,  Rathmelton,  Letterkenny,  and  Stranorlar  1,  New- 
townlimavaddy 1,  Ballymenaand  Antrim  1,  Ballycastle  1,  and  Comber  1.— The  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Methodists  differ,  we  believe,  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  in  regarding  themselves  as 
strictly  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  having  no  observance  of  baptism  or  the  Lord's 
snpper  within  their  own  places  of  worship  or  by  their  own  preachers ;  but,  in  other  respects,  they 
are  constituted  very  similarly  to  the  English  Wesleyan  societies,  and  they  distribute  their 
preachers  into  the  ten  districts  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Athlone,  Clones,  Enniskillen,  Bally- 
shannon, Londonderry,  Charlemont,  and  Belfast. 

The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  consists  of  the  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam,  and  the  bishops  of  Ardagh,  Clogher,  Deny,  Down  and  Connor,  Dromore,  Kilmore,  Meath, 
and  Raphoe,  suffragan  to  Armagh, — Ferns,  Ossory,  and  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  suffragan  to  Dublin, 
—Kerry,  Cloyne  and  Ross,  Cork,  KiUaloe,  Limerick,,  and  Waterford  and  Lismore,  suffragan  to 
Cashel,— Achonry,  Clonfert,  Killalla,  and  Galway,  suffragan  to  Tuam,— and  Kilmacduagh,  and 
Kilfenora,  suffragan  alternately  to  Tuam  and  to  Cashel.  "  On  the  death  of  a  bishop,"  says  Mac- 
Culloch,  "  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  elect  a  vicar  capitular,  who  exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction 
during  the  vacancy.  They  also  nominate  one  of  their  own  body,  or  sometimes  a  stranger,  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  vacancy,  in  whose  favour  they  postulate  or  petition  the  pope.  The  bishops  of  the 
province  also  present  the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible  persons  to  the  pope.  The  new  bishop  is 
generally  chosen  from  among  this  latter  number.  But  the  appointment  virtually  rests  with  the 
cardinals  who  constitute  the  congregation  de  propaganda  fide.  Their  nomination  is  submitted  to 
the  pope,  by  whom  it  is  usually  confirmed.  In  cases  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  the  bishop  nominates 
a  coadjutor,  to  discharge  the  episcopal  duties  in  his  stead.  His  recommendation  is  almost  invari- 
ably attended  to.    The  object  of  his  choice  is  appointed  and  consecrated,  and  takes  his  title  from 


some  oriental  diocese  which  he  relinquiHhes  on  succeeding  to  the  diocese  in  which  he  acts.  As 
long  as  he  retains  the  oriental  title,  he  is  styled  a  bishop  in  partibus  in/iddium,  or  more  usually,  a 
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bishop  in  partibtu.  The  emoluments  of  a  bishop  arise  from  his  parish, — which  is  generally  the 
best  in  the  diocese, — from  licenses,  and  from  the  cathedraticum.  Licenses  arc  dispensations  from 
the  publication  of  banns  in  cases  of  marriage.  They  vary  in  amount  from  5s.  to  £1,  and  occa- 
sionally more,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  as  the  dislike  to  a 
previous  public  announcement  of  the  marriage  ceremony  is  very  prevalent,  the  income  from  this 
source  is  considerable.  The  cathedraticum  is  an  annual  sum  varying  from  £2  to  £10,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  parish,  paid  by  the  incumbent  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity. Every  diocese  has  a  dean,  appointed  by  the  cardinal  in  Rome,  who  has  the  direction  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  Ireland,  and  is  called  the  cardinal  protector.  It  has  also  an  archdeacon 
appointed  by  the  bishop.  Both  these  dignities  are  merely  nominal,  without  either  jurisdiction  or 
emolument.  The  incumbents  of  parishes  are  appointed  solely  by  the  bishop.  If  regularly  collated, 
or  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  benefice  for  three  years,  they  cannot  be  dispossessed,  except  for 
misconduct ;  otherwise  they  are  removable  at  pleasure.  A  collation  is  a  written  nomination  by 
the  bishop.  Coadjutors,  or  parish  curates,  are  also  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  removable  by 
him  at  pleasure.  The  income  of  the  parochial  clergy  arises  from  various  sources,  all  voluntary. 
The  Easter  and  Christmas  dues  consist  of  a  certain  sum  paid  by  the  head  of  every  family  in  con- 
sideration of  the  spiritual  instructions  given  to  it.  In  country  parishes  it  is  generally  Is.  at  each 
festival,  but  is  always  expected  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the 
parishioner.  Marriage  fees  are  another  source  of  income.  They  are  generally  fixed  at  10s.  6d., 
but  increase  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  collec- 
tion is  often  made  by  the  friends  of  the  young  couple,  for  the  benefit  of  the  officiating  clergyman. 
The  fee  for  baptisms  is  2s.  6d.  A  small  sum  is  sometimes  given  for  visiting  the  sick.  Masses  are 
paid  for  at  rates  from  2s.  upwards.  The  opulent  parishioners  also  send  presents  of  corn,  hay,  and 
other  agricultural  produce  to  their  clergyman,  and  generally  take  care  that  his  turf  Bhall  be  cut, 
his  grain  reaped,  and  his  grass  mowed,  without  expense  to  himself.  Stations  are  half-yearly 
meetings  at  places  appointed  by  the  parish  priest,  where  he  hears  confessions,  administers  com- 
munion, and  catechises.  A  dinner  is  prepared  for  him  in  every  house  at  which  he  holds  a  station. 
The  customary  stipend  of  a  curate  is  the  third  part  of  the  general  receipts  of  the  parish.  Monas- 
teries and  convents  arc  numerous.  Many  of  these  institutions  derive  considerable  funds  from 
voluntary  donations.  The  nunneries  are  supported  partly  by  the  sums  paid  by  those  who  take 
the  vows  in  them,  for  which  from  £3(X)  to  £400  is  usually  given,  and  partly  from  the  annual  fees 
cr  pensions  paid  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  respectable  Roman  Catholics.  The  income 
derived  from  this  latter  source  is  very  considerable."  In  1841,  the  number  of  parochial  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  was  2,143  ;  and  in  1843,  the  number  of  parishes  in  each  diocese,  together  with  the 
name  and  residence  of  each  bishop,  were  as  follow, — Armagh  51,  Bt.  Crolly,  Armagh  and  Drogheda 
alternately, — Derry  35,  Dr.  MacLoughlin,  Londonderry, — Clogher  37,  Dr.  Kcrnan,  Carrickmacross, 
— Raphoc  34,  Dr.  MacGettigan,  Letterkenny, — Down  and  Connor  40,  Dr.  Dcnvir,  Belfast, — Kil- 
more  43,  Dr.  Browne,  Cavan  ;  Ardagh  43,  Dr.  Higgins,  Ballymahon,— Meath  68,  Dr.  Cantwell, 
Mullingar, — Dromoro  17,  Dr.  Blake,  Newry, — Dublin  48,  Dr.  Murray,  Dublin, — Kildarc  and  Leigh- 
lin  4b",  Dr.  Oaly,  near  Carlow, — Ossory  35,  Dr.  Kinsella,  Kilkenny, — Ferns  36,  Dr.  Keating,  Ennis- 
corthy, — Cashel  and  Emly  47,  Dr.  Slattery,  Thurles, — Cork  33,  Dr.  Murphy,  Cork, — Killaloe  52, 
Dr.  Kennedy,  Six-mile-Bridge,— Kerry  45,  Dr.  Egan,  Killarney, — Limerick  41,  Dr.  Ryan,  Limerick, 
— Waterford  and  Lismore  38,  Dr.  Foran,  Waterford, — Cloyne  and  Ross  54,  Dr.  Crotty,  Cove,— 
Tuam  61,  Dr.  MacIIale,  Tuam,—  Clonfert  23,  Dr.  Cocn,  Loughrea, — Achonry  23,  Dr.  MacNicholas, 
Ballaghadireen,— Elphin  40,  vacant,— Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfcnora  19,  Dr.  French,  Kinvarra, — 
KiUalla  23,  Mr.  Feeny,  Ballina,— and  Galway  12,  Dr.  Browne,  Galway. 


The  "  Act  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland,"  received  the  royal 
assent  on  July  1,  1838  ;  the  office  operations  commenced  in  Sept.,  1838  ;  the  erection  of  the  work- 
houses commenced  in  June,  1839 ;  and  relief  began  to  be  administered  on  Feb.  15, 1H40,  in  Cork,  and 
on  March  25,  1840,  in  Dublin.  The  total  number  of  unions  and  of  workhouses  is  130;  and  4  of 
the  latter  were  opened  in  1840,  32  were  opened  in  1841,  33  were  opened  in  1842.  2  were  opened 
in  the  early  part  of  1843,  and  49  were  in  progress  on  March  25,  1843.  The  number  of  paupers  in 
the  workhouses  on  Dec.  2,  1843,  was  31,428;  the  total  accommodation  which  the  130  workhouses, 
when  finished,  will  afford,  is  for  92,860  paupers  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  pressure,  this  accommodation 
may  be  increased  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  The  number  of  unions  in  operation  on  Feb.  6,  1843— 
inclusive  of  44  whose  workhouses  were  not  opened— was  125  ;  and  the  total  expenses  incurred  by 
them  previotis  to  the  opening  of  their  workhouses  amounted  to  £120,422  Is.  ll£d.,  and  from  the 
opening  of  their  workhouses  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  £366,682  Os.  5jd.    Of  the  expenses  incurred  pre- 
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▼ious  to  the  opening  of  workhouses,  £0,402  14s.  lid.  was  for  elections  of  guardians,  £37,052  18s. 
?$d.  for  valuation,  £3,621  Is.  6d.  for  vaccination,  £l  1,956  18s.  1  §d.  for  salaries  of  officers,  £11,505 
14*.  Ofd.  for  furniture,  £2,304  14s.  lOjd.  for  fixtures  and  fitting,  £18,434  18s.  7Jd.  for  bedding, 
£17,722  14s.  Id.  for  clothing,  £1,322  18s.  ;>[•[  for  utensils  and  materials  for  setting  the  paupers 
to  work,  and  £13,061  18s.  4jd.  for  other  expenses ;  and  of  the  expenses  incurred  subsequent  to 
the  opening  of  workhouses,  £236,471  lis.  6|d.  was  for  maintenance  of  paupers  in  food,  medicine, 
clothing,  fuel,  &c  £19,183  10s.  lid.  for  bedding,  £13,586  2s.  lid.  for  furniture,  £12,036  10s.  6d. 
for  fixtures  and  fitting,  £4,770  14s.  Id.  for  utensils  and  materials  for  setting  the  paupers  to  work, 
£2,555  2ft.  6d.  for  vaccination,  £1,523  15s.  6d.  for  elections  of  guardians,  £1,369  6s.  for  law  ex- 
penses, £8,870  in  instalments  of  workhouse  loan,  £34,988  8s.  4jd.  for  salaries  of  officers,  and 
£31,326  19».  0\d.  for  other  expenses.  The  unions,  in  the  order  in  which  they  rank,  or  in  the 
order  of  the  dates  of  their  declaration,  together  with  the  extent  of  each  in  statute  acres,  are 
Limerick,  124,130  ;  Belfast,  47,702;  Rathkcale,  108,340;  Newcastle,  132,895;  Lisburn,  119,300; 
Kilmallock,  151,179  ;  Lurgan,  80,1 20 ;  Londonderry,  139,199;  Kinsale,  77,770;  Tipperary,  185,561  ; 
Cashel,  141,360;  Skibbereen,  236,398 ;  Celbridge,  85,400;  Clogheen,  73,113  ;  Nenagh,  184.712; 
Naas,  199,335  ;  Bandon,  143,460;  Middleton,  145,683;  Banbridge,  124,860;  Fcnnoy,  195,316; 
Mallow,  151,050;  Clonmel,  89,958;  Thurles,  125,139;  Callan,  106,633;  Dungarvan,  163,626;  Lis- 
more,  95,397 ;  Dunshaughlin,  109,096;  Balrothery,  76,988 ;  Cork,  142,688 ;  Athlone,  199,109  ;  Stra- 
bane,  134,209;  Watcrford,  146,467;  Armagh,  154,281;  Newry,  137,911;  Edenderry,  140,396; 
Gortin,  111,248;  Castle-Derg,  9,758 ;  Roscrea,  155,374  ;  Parsonstown,  150,140;  Omagh,  174,603; 
Longford,  208,625 ;  Trim,  1 13,529 ;  Galway,  217,814 ;  Carrick-on-Suir,  105,543 ;  Ballinasloe,  126,944 ; 
North  Dublin,  38,914  ;  South  Dublin,  44,474 ;  Dundalk,  104.372  ;  Drogheda,  101,042  ;  Navan, 
93.327  ;  Ennis,  143,339;  Kilkenny,  275,825  ;  KeUs,  114,520  ;  Shillelagh,  68,577;  81igo,  254,995; 
Dungannon,  102,474  ;  Kilrush,  115,746;  Scariff,  108,975  ;  Kilkeel,  81,726;  Ennistymon,  162,609; 
Rathdown,  51,154  ;  Cootehill,  104,988;  Gort,  89,828;  Boyle,  181,293;  Ardee,  95,039 ;  Cookstown, 
96,730;  Carrick-on-Shannon,  132,516;  Manor-Hamilton,  157,159;  Newtown-Ardes,  93,924;  Mo- 
hill,  137,768;  Loughrea,  126,095;  Roscommon,  176,775;  Castlerea,  239,565  ;  Tullamore,  157,968; 
Tuam,  135,233 ;  Newtownlimavaddy,  150,625 ;  Rathdrum,  207,358 ;  Mullingar,  251,054 ;  Mon- 
aghan,  112.043;  Carrickmacross,  60,459;  Ballinrobc,  190,635;  Castleblayncy,  93,504;  Castlebar, 
148,477  ;  Bailieborough,  88,027  ;  Baltinglass,  143,935  ;  Magherafelt,  155,847 ;  Cavan,  178,723 ; 
Coleraine,  112,176;  Abbeyleix,  113,400;  Mountmcllick,  220,968;  Gorey,  121,585;  Dunmanway, 
89.802;  Macroom,  194,981 ;  Kanturk,  247,049;  Downpatrick,  147,367;  Oldcastle,  108,566;  Bally- 
money,  127,057;  Enniscorthv,  192,601;  Clones,  71,566  ;  New  Ross,  186,596  ;  Listowel,  209,261 ; 
Tralee,  350,722 ;  Swineford,  *133,026 ;  Ballycastle,  102,530;  Ballymcna,  161,326;  Larne,  117,733  ; 
Antrim,  116,342  ;  Granard,  138,970;  Wexford,  111,200  ;  Ballyshannon,  137,024 ;  Lisnaskea,  98,147  ; 
Ballina,  507,154 ;  Wcstport,  341,117 ;  Enniskillen,  231,961 ;  tiifden,  191,426 ;  Lowtherstown,  75,783 ; 
Carlow,  1 79,709 ;  Killarney,  253,269 ;  Innishowen,  1 59,323 ;  Cahirciveen,  1 46.296 ;  Kenmare,  27 1 ,245 ; 
Bantry,  1 37,266 ;  Donegal,  156,890 ;  Stranorlar,  1 13,955 ;  Athy,  161,676 ;  Clogher,  101,203 ;  Letterken- 
ny.  101,998;  Milford,  112,748  ;  Dunfanaghy,  128,220;  and  Glenties,  260,525.  Sufficiently  full  and 
minute  statistic  notices  of  each  of  the  unions  will  be  found  in  our  article  on  the  place  whence  it 
has  its  name.  As  to  superficial  extent,  the  largest  union  is  Ballina,  the  smallest  one  is  North  Dub- 
lin, and  the  smallest  rural  one  is  Rathdown  ;  and  as  to  population,  the  largest  is  South  Dublin, 
162,7.".  and  the  smallest  is  Gortin,  17,315.  The  electoral  divisions  into  which  each  union  is  dis- 
tributed vary  in  number  from  8  in  South  Dublin  to  29  in  Omagh  ;  and  each  consists  of  townlands, 
and  is  chargeable  with  the  support  of  the  poor  whom  it  furnishes  to  the  workhouse.  The  130  work- 
houses were  estimated  to  cost  between  £1,100,000  and  £1,200,000;  and  they  have  been  erected  by 
means  of  loans  from  government,  free  of  interest  for  10  years,  and  to  be  repaid  by  annual  instal- 
ments within  20  years.  The  poor-law  commissioner  receives  a  salary  of  £2000 ;  each  of  1 1  assis- 
tant commissioners  receives  a  salary  of  £700 ;  and  the  clerk  of  each  union,  and  the  master  and 
matron  of  each  workhouse,  receive  salaries  of  respectively  £50,  £40,  and  £25  or  £30.  The  clerk 
of  the  union,  however,  is  the  returning  officer  of  the  guardians;  and,  in  that  capacity,  receives  a 
fee  distinct  from  his  salary.  The  clothing  and  diet  of  the  paupers,  and  the  structure  and  economy 
of  the  workhouses,  are  noticed  as  follows  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall :— "The  clothing  of  the  adult 
males  consists  of  a  coat  and  trowsers  of  barragon,  cap,  shirt,  shoes,  and  stockings.  The  female 
adults  are  supplied  with  a  Btriped  jerkin,  a  petticoat  of  linsey  woolsey,  and  another  of  stout  cot- 
ton, a  cap,  shift,  shoes,  and  stockings.  The  male  children  have  each  a  jacket  and  trowsers  of 
fustian,  a  shirt .  and  a  woollen  cap.  The  female  children  have  each  a  cotton  frock  and  petticoat,  a 
cap  and  a  linsey  woolsey  petticoat.  Each  bed  is  supplied  with  a  straw  mattress,  with  blankets, 
bolsters,  Ac.  The  able-bodied  women  and  children  sleep  in  double  beds ;  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and 
the  male  persons  sleep  in  single  beds.  The  diet  varies  in  particular  unions,  chiefly  depending  on 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  object  being  to  give  such  diet  to  the  inmates 
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of  the  workhouse  as  shall  not  be  superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  independent  labourer.  The 
principle  adopted  in  affording  relief  in  the  workhouses  (except  in  the  special  cases),  is  not  to  admit 
children  without  their  parents  (if  dependent  on  them),  nor  a  man  without  his  wife,  nor  the  latter 
without  her  husband, — no  more  distant  members  of  the  family  are  affected  by  this  principle.  If  a 
son  be  able  to  support  his  father,  the  principle  very  properly  makes  this  natural  duty  legally 
incumbent  on  him.  In  England,  the  workhouses  have  acquired  the  name  of ' !  mstiles,'  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  construction,  the  windows  being  very  small,  and  placed  above  the  height  of  the 
inmates  to  prevent  their  seeing  out  of  them ;  the  yards  also  have  been  too  much  confined  in  thia 
respect.  In  Ireland,  the  houses  are  in  sise  greatly  beyond  those  erected  in  England,  where  a 
workhouse  for  1,000  persons  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  one  for  500  in  the  rural  districts  is  con- 
sidered of  large  extent;  while  in  Ireland,  houses  for  800  and  1,000  are  common  sizes,  and  they 
vary,  as  we  have  shown,  from  800  to  1,200,  1,000,  and  2,000  persons.  The  workhouses  in  Ireland 
Wing  of  immense  size,  appear  to  have  been  designed  with  a  view  to  render  them  picturesque,  and 
to  diminish  the  appearance  of  their  real  magnitude ;  the  rooms  are  placed  in  double  width,  to  in- 
sure effective  superintendence.  The  style  of  most  of  the  buildings  is  that  of  the  domestic  Gothic, 
being  best  suited  for  the  materials  available  in  their  construction,  the  walls  being  built  with 
rubble  masonry  which  would  have  required  more  dressing  and  cut  stone  work  had  the  Italian  or 
common  domestic  style  of  building  been  adopted.  The  use  of  the  dirty  and  perishable  '  rough 
casting'  or  'dashing,'  so  common  in  Ireland,  appears  to  have  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
The  buildings,  by  their  arrangement,  are  capable  of  being  extended  in  various  ways,  and  the 
houses,  as  constructed,  are  considered  only  as  portions  of  buildings,  planned  to  a  larger  scale,  ac- 
cording to  drawings  which  are  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  union,  agreeably  to  the  35th  section 
of  the  Poor-law  act,  which  empowers  the  commissioners  to  carry  into  execution  the  additional 
buildings  contained  is  the  plan, — a  portion  only  of  which  is  considered  to  be  carried  into  effect 
originally.  The  division  for  classification  as  contained  in  the  Irish  workhouses  is  greater  than  in 
workhouses  erected  in  England,  though  they  were  originally  intended  to  be  less :  the  yards  are 
larger,  and  the  rooms  are  much  more  lofty  and  airy.  The  workhouse  may  be  considered  to  con- 
sist of  four  separate  structures  containing  as  follows  :> — The  entrance  building,  which  contains  the 
waiting-hall  for  paupers  applying  for  admission,  and  the  porter ;  the  board-room  on  the  upper 
floor,  in  which  the  guardians  meet  and  determine  the  admission  of  applicants  for  relief ;  the  pro- 
bationary wards,  with  four  separate  yards  for  containing  those  paupers  when  admitted,  and  who 
are  here  examined  by  the  medical  officer,  and  washed  in  a  bath  supplied  with  hot  or  cold  water. 
Paupers  affected  by  any  disease  are  retained  in  these  wards  until  in  a  fit  state  to  go  into  the  body 
of  the  house.  Previously,  however,  they  are  deprived  of  their  old  clothes,  which  are  fumigated, 
and  deposited  for  return  (if  required),  and  they  are  then  dressed  in  a  comfortable  suit  of  the 
workhouse  clothing.  The  main  building  contains,  in  the  centre,  the  master's  and  matron's  apart- 
ments, around  which  are  the  store-rooms,  the  kitchen,  and  workhouse,  the  school-rooms  for  boys 
and  girls  separate,  and  the  several  wards  to  which  they  command  immediate  access.  The  third 
division  contains  the  dining-hall,  and  kitchen  and  wash-house,— buildings  which  are  all  arranged 
in  connection  with  the  yards  of  the  paupers  employed  or  having  access  thereto,  so  as  to  avoid  pas- 
sages and  other  separations  which  interfere  with  proper  classification.  The  infirmary  is  a  distinct 
building,  and  conveniently  placed  for  access ;  on  each  side  is  a  building  reserved  for  male  and 
female  idiots, — a  class  of  inmates  unprovided  (or  in  buildings  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  whose 
location  here  greatly  relieves  the  lunatic  institutions  of  the  country.  The  upper  floor  of  the 
buildings  contains  dormitories,  from  which  the  paupers  are  excluded  in  the  daytime.  The  ar- 
rangement for  sleeping  is  entirely  novel,  and,  for  such  large  buildings,  infinitely  beyond  the  ar- 
rangement of  bedsteads, — the  advantages  of  which  are  detailed  in  the  architect's  report  to  the 


Poor-law  commissioners,  as  contained  in  the  annual  Report  for  1841,  in  which  the  bedsteads  that 
are  used  are  also  descril>ed,  and  are  of  a  kind  different  from  those  used  in  any  other  buildings,  and 
very  conducive  to  order  and  cleanliness." 


District  Lunatic  Asylums  have  already  been  noticed  with  sufficient  fulness  in  the  chapter  on 
Prisons. — All  the  other  Medical  Charities,  except  in  two  or  three  of  the  large  towns,  consist 
wholly  of  dispensaries,  fever  hospitals,  and  county  infirmaries.  A  dispensary  is  intended  to  supply 
medicine  to  the  sick  poor  of  a  district,  as  well  as  medical  advice  to  6uch  as  are  able  to  go  for  it, 
and  medical  attendance  to  such  as  cannot  leave  their  own  houses.  Many  districts  are  accurately 
defined,  and  arc  co-extensive  with  a  barony,  a  half-l»arony,  or  one  or  more  parishes;  but  others 
extend  to  any  distance  at  which  a  subscriber  or  any  one  of  his  tenants  resides.  In  1833,  the 
number  of  dispensaries  was  452  ;  in  lb39,  it  was  615.   The  means  of  their  support  are  variously 
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subscriptions,  county  prams,  and  a  portion  of  the  fines  imposed  at  petty-aession*.    In  1832  and 
1833,  the  mean  annual  amount  of  subscriptions  to  them  was  £25,448 ;  and,  in  1839,  it  was  £34,604. 
In  1632  and  1833,  the  mean  annual  amount  of  county  grants  to  them  was  £25,016 ;  and,  in  1839, 
it  was  £34,060.    Many  of  the  dispensaries  keep  a  fuD  registration  of  patients ;  but  others  register 
only  the  number  of  dispensations  of  medicine.   The  dispensaries  are  usually  managed  by  sub- 
scribers of  one  guinea  or  upwards,  or  by  five  or  more  of  these  elected  by  the  others.   In  1832 
and  1833,  the  average  number  of  dispensary  cases  is  reported  at  1,139,150,  and  in  1836-1838,  at 
1 .210,143  :  but,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  registration,  these  totals  must  greatly 
exceed  the  actual  number  of  patients.   In  1839,  there  was,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  one  dispen- 
sary to  a  population  of  6,545  ;  in  co.  Dublin,  to  6,286;  in  co.  KiWare,  to"  7,228  ;  in  co.  Down,  to 
23.468  ;  in  co.  Longford,  to  22,511  ;  in  co.  Leitrim,  to  20,218;  and  in  co.  Sligo,  to  19,176.    In  the 
other  counties,  the  proportion  varied  between  these  extremes  ;  and  throughout  Ireland,  the  mean 
average  was  one  dispensary  to  13,520.   The  difference  among  counties,  however,  was  even  less 
than  the  difference  among  districts  of  the  same  county.    In  co.  Down,  for  example,  the  Kilkeel 
dispensary  afforded  relief  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  Donagbadee  one  to  -:  ,\  per 
cent.,  while  the  Seaford  one  afforded  it  to  35  per  cent. ;  and  in  co.  Armagh,  the  Bellatram  dispen- 
sary afforded  relief  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  Seagoe  one  to  9j  per  cent.,  while  the 
Portadown  and  the  Forkhill  dispensaries  afforded  it  to  respectively  44  and  50  per  cent.  At 
Monalea,  in  co.  Westmcath.  the  surgeon's  salary  was  equal  to  lOjd.  per  head  on  the  population  of 
the  district;  at  Ballinacary,  in  the  same  county,  to  l§d  ;  at  Durrow,  in  the  Abbeyleix  Poor-law 
union,  to  8{d. ;  and  at  Mountmellick,  to  1  Jd.    At  Kilkeel  in  co.  Down,  the  average  cost  of  medi- 
cine was  2s.  5d.  per  every  patient  relieved ;  at  Castlewellan,  it  was  3§d. ;  at  Enfield,  in  co. 
Meath,  it  was  8d. ;  and  at  Trim,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Enfield,  H  was  1^.— About  12  of 
the  fever  hospitals  of  Ireland  are  county  institutions,  entirely  supported  by  county  grants, — the 
maximum  of  which  is  fixed  at  £500  per  annum ;  but  the  remainder  are  district  institutions  like 
the  dispensaries,  and  intended  for  one  or  more  parishes,  or  for  baronies  or  half-baronies.    "  The 
county  authorities  are  empowered  to  present  any  sum  not  exceeding  double  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions  obtained  within  the  year,  or  since  the  last  presentment.    This  maximum  amount  is 
in  some  counties  freely  granted ;  but  in  others  a  much  smaller  sum  is  invariably  presented.  The 
Dublin  fever  hospitals  are  supported  in  a  different  manner  from  those  in  different  parts  of  the 
country :  that  in  Cork -street  is  maintained  by  a  large  annual  parliamentary  grant  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  subscription;  the  Ilardwick  fever  hospital,  and  the  fever  wards  of  the  Meath 
hospital,  are  supported  entirely  by  the  former  means.    The  funds  for  a  few  of  the  fever  hospitals 
are  supplied  entirely  by  private  individual  - .  thus  the  Primate  supports  the  Armagh  fever  hos- 
pitals, and  Lord  Middleton  one  in  the  western  part  of  the  same  county.    A  large  annual  donation 
from  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  added  to  a  voluntary  assessment  on  his  property  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  constitutes  the  means  of  supporting  that  at  Lisbon.    The  governors  of  fever  hospitals 
obtain  advances  from  government  through  the  intervention  of  the  Oeneral  Board  of  Health  for 
Ireland,  where  a  local  board  of  health  is  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  such  hospitals.    In  other  in- 
stances these  local  boards  of  health  disburse  the  whole  of  the  funds  obtained  from  government, 
whilst  the  governors  of  the  fever  hospital  support  in  the  usual  manner.    In  either  case  the 
funds  advanced  by  government  are  repaid  by  an  assessment  upon  the  county  at  large."    In  1833, 
the  fever  hospitals  amounted  to  70,  and  were  supported  or  aided  with  £13,268  from  county  grants, 
and  £7.543  from  subscription ;  and,  in  1839,  they  amounted  to  90,  and  were  supported  or  aided 
with  £22,072  15s.  2d.  from  county  grants,  and  £7,168  9s.  Hid.  from  subscription.   The  fever  hos- 
pitals are  usually  managed  by  a  corporation,  or  by  a  committee  of  subscribers ;  they  generally 
keep  an  accurate  registration  of  patients ;  and  they  usually  admit  cases  of  contagious  disease 
either  from  all  parts  of  a  county  on  the  recommendation  of  a  magistrate,  a  governor,  or  a  sub- 
scriber, or  from  all  parts  of  a  district  on  the  order  of  a  subscriber,— though  some  admit  cases 
upon  the  mere  application  of  the  patients  or  their  friends. — Infirmaries  are  intended  for  patients 
residing  in  any  part  of  their  respective  counties  or  cities ;  and  they  afford  relief  to  them  under 
the  classification  of  intern  and  extern.    Severe  casualties  and  all  serious  surgical  and  medical  cases, 
not  affected  with  supposed  incurable  or  contagious  diseases,  are  admissable  as  interns ;  those  of  a 
less  serious  nature  arc  attended  as  externs, — that  is,  they  are  prescribed  for,  and  obtain  medicine 
at  the  surgery.    No  domiciliary  attendance  on  the  externs  is  expected  of  the  surgeon,  even  in 
t'.wns  which  have  no  dispensary.    The  funds  for  the  pupport  of  the  infirmaries  are  obtained  from 
c-iunty  presentments,  government  grants,  petty-sessions  fines,  and  private  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions.   A  grand  jury,  previous  to  1836,  could  not  grant  more  to  an  infirmary  than  £600  per 
annum;  but  since  that  date,  it  may  grant  £1,400  f„r  the  institution  itself,  and  £100  Irish  for  its 
surgeons  salary.    In  1839,  the  number  of  infirmaries  was  39;  and,  in  1833,  they  received  £l»\946 
from  county  grants,  and  £4,500  from  subscriptions  and  donations,— in  l£39j  £25,362  Is.  7d.  from 
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county  grants,  and,  averagely,  on  three  years,  £4,195  from  subscriptions  and  donations.  They 
are  governed  by  corporations  composed  of  ex-officio,  life,  and  annual  governors. 

At  the  close  of  1643,  there  were  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  one  infirmary,  3  fever  hospitals,  and 
18  dispensaries  ;  in  co.  Armagh,  1  infirmary,  3  fever  hospitals,  and  19  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Carlo w, 
1  infirmary,  4  fever  hospitals,  and  11  dispensaries;  in  co.  Cavan,  1  infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals, 
and  18  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Clare,  1  infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals,  and  24  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Cork, 
1  infirmary,  14  fever  hospitals,  and  61  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Donegal,  1  infirmary,  1  fever  hospital, 
and  25  dispensaries;  in  co.  Down,  1  infirmary,  1  fever  hospital,  and  13  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Dub- 
lin, 1  infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals,  35  dispensaries,  and  various  other  remedial  institutions, — the 
last  all  noticed  in  our  article  on  tho  city ;  in  co.  Fermanagh,  1  infirmary,  1  fever  hospital  and  13 
dispensaries ;  in  co.  Galway,  1  infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals,  and  25  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Kerry,  1 
infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals,  and  25  dispensaries;  in  co.  Kildare,  1  infirmary,  3 fever  hospitals,  and 
15  dispense  i  ;  in  co.  Kilkenny,  1  infirmary,  4  fever  hospitals,  and  19  dispensaries ;  in  King's  co., 
1  infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals,  and  13  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Lcitrim,  1  infirmary,  1  fever  hospital, 
and  10  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Limerick,  1  infirmary,  5  fever  hospitals,  and  30  dispensaries ;  in  co. 
Londonderry,  1  infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals,  and  22  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Longford,  1  infirmary,  and 
6  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Louth,  1  infirmary,  and  7  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Mayo,  1  infirmary,  1  fever 
hospital,  and  22  dispensaries  ;  in  co.  Meath,  1  infirmary,  1  fever  hospital,  and  24  dispensaries ;  in 
co.  Monaghan,  1  infirmary,  4  fever  hospitals,  and  14  dispensaries ;  in  Queen's  co.,  1  infirmary,  2 
fever  hospitals,  and  18  dispensaries;  in  co.  Roscommon,  1  infirmary,  and  16 dispensaries ;  in  co. 
Sligo,  1  infirmary,  1  fever  hospital,  and  10  dispensaries;  in  co.  Tippcrary,  1  infirmary,  12  fever 
hospitals,  and  38  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Tyrone,  1  infirmary,  2  fever  hospitals,  and  20  dispensaries ; 
in  co.  Waterford,  3  fever  hospitals,  and  15  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Westmcath,  1  infirmary,  1  fever 
hospital,  and  17  dispensaries ;  in  co.  Wexford,  1  infirmary,  7  fever  hospitals,  and  22  dispensaries ; 
and  in  co.  Wicklow,  2  infirmaries,  6  fever  hospitals,  and  16  dispensaries. 

LOAN  FUNDS  AND  MONTS  DE  PIETE. 

The  surplus  of  contributions  in  Great  Britain  towards  relieving  the  famine  which  afflicted 
Ireland  in  1822,  was  erected  into  what  was  called  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  subdivided 
into  local  loan  funds  throughout  the  most  distressed  counties  of  Ireland,  and  lent  out  in  sums  not 
exceeding  £10  each,  repayable  by  instalments.  The  local  loan  funds  into  which  it  was  divided 
were  13  in  co.  Clare,  24  in  co.  Cork,  26  in  co.  Galway,  20  in  co.  Kerry,  9  in  co.  Leitrim,  5  in  co.. 
Limerick,  33  in  co.  Mayo,  15  in  co.  Roscommon,  8  in  co.  Sligo,  and  9  in  co  .Tipperary.  An  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  in  1823,  and  amended  in  1836, 1S3S,  and  1843,  which  authorized  local  loan  funds 
to  be  formed  by  contribution,  to  be  controlled  and  reported  on  by  a  Board  appointed  by  govern- 
ment, to  pay  the  contributors  5  per  cent,  of  interest  on  their  contributions,  and,  after  the  defray- 
ing of  all  expenses,  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  nett  profits  to  charitable  purposes.  Pawn  offices, 
on  the  plan  and  under  the  name  of  the  French  Monts  de  Piete,  to  advance  money  on  pledges  at 
more  moderate  rates  than  those  of  the  licensed  pawnbrokers,  were  commenced  in  1839,  and  placed* 
under  the  control  of  the  Loan  Fund  Board ;  and  their  returns  were  at  first  mixed  up  with  those 
of  the  loan  funds,  but  since  1840  have  been  separately  exhibited.  At  the  close  of  1842,  the  num- 
ber of  loan  funds  under  the  control  of  the  Loan  Fund  Board  was  300  ;  the  number  of  loan  socie- 
ties, in  connection  with  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  and  legally  exempt  from  rendering 
any  account  of  their  proceedings,  was  about  100;  the  number  of  loan  funds  and  loan  societies, 
working  illegally  under  colour  of  the  exemption  afforded  to  the  preceding  class,  was  about  30 ; 
and  the  number  of  Monts  de  Piete  was  8.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  the 
system  from  the  period  of  the  Board's  first  report  :— 


• 

Years. 

No.  of 
Hocletle* 
transmit- 
ting 

Annual 
Accounta. 

Amount 
Circulated. 

Total 
Circulation. 

No.  of  Loan 

Ltaued,  or 
Hed*e« 
received. 

Total  No.  of 
Loans  and 

nudge*. 

NeU  Profit 
applicable 
to  tharitj. 

Total 
Profit. 

1838 
18.19 
1840 
1841 

r 

In  Uic  Return  of  these  f 
yvar  the  Ixvan  Fundi  1 
.  and  MonU  de  Piete  ^ 
wore   n«>t  »e[>arat<l_y  j 
cla»in<<t. 

(  Loan  Funds.    268  ) 
I  Monts  dc  Rctc,  8  \ 
(  Loan  Funds    300  ) 
I  Mont*  do  Piete,  7  \ 

50 
157 
215 
276 

307 

£ 

1,438.508) 
61,935  ( 

1.691,871  ) 
46, 196  ( 

£ 

180.526 
816,473 
1,164.016 
1,500,533 

1,738,067 

411,303) 
351.408  \ 
488.702 ) 
2513,985  $ 

148,528 
352,469 
463,750 
762,711 

782.687 

£ 

14,853  J 
18,967  j 

£  ~ 
2,547 

11.047 

15.477 

14,853 

1 

18,967  j 
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SAVINGS'  BANKS. 

Ia  1810,  the  system  of  Savings'  Banks  was  introduced  to  Ireland  from  Scotland;  in  1817,  an 
act  was  passed,  fixing  the  interest  to  the  depositors  at  4  per  cent.,  and  vesting  it  in  public  security ; 
and  in  1828,  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  annual 
amount  of  money  paid  in  and  drawn  out  during  the  years  1821—1832  :— 


Yean. 

I'aid  to. 

Drawn  out 

Yean. 

Paid  in. 

Drawn  out. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1821 

46,615 

25,200 

1827 

139.080 

164,939 

1822 

82,338 

8,030 

1828 

254,400 

134,608 

1823 

123,230 

11.723 

1829 

311,600 

179,002 

1824 

175,292 

17,538 

1830 

213,020 

221,769 

1825 

207,738 

35,047 

1831 

288,875 

316,819 

1826 

156,249 

87,085 

1832 

272,193 

193,467 

The  following  tahlc  shows  the  total  number  of  depositors,  and  the  total  amount  of  money  de- 
posited in  each  of  the  years  1832 — 1842  : — 


Year*. 

Deposit  m. 

Years. 

Depositor*. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

1832 

43,755 

1,178.201 

1838 

09.023 

1.989,274 

1833 

49,170 

1,327,122 

1839 

74,333 

2,158,665 

1834 

53,179 

1,450,766 

1840 

75.141 

2,152,732 

1835 

58,482 

1,608,653 

1841 

77.522 

2,243.246 

1836 

63.183 

1.759.960 

1842 

79,553 

2,354.906 

1837 

63,080 

1.771,974 

At  the  close  of  1842,  the  number  of  savings'  banks  in  the  several  counties  was  as  follows  : — 2  in 
Antrim,  2  in  Armagh,  2  in  Cavan,  1  in  Clare,  4  in  Cork,  8  in  Down,  3  in  Dublin,  1  in  Fermanagh, 
2  in  Oalway,  2  in  Kerry,  4  in  Kildare,  1  in  Kilkenny,  2  in  King's  county,  1  in  Limerick,  3  in  Lon- 
donderry, 2  in  Louth,  1  in  Mayo,  3  in  Meath,  2  in  Monaghan,  3  in  Queen's  county,  1  in  Roscom- 
mon. 1  in  Sligo,  7  in  Tipperary,  4  in  Tyrone,  1  in  Waterford,  2  in  Westmcath,  2  in  Wexford,  2  in 
Wicklow,  and  none  in  Carlow,  Donegal,  Leitrim,  and  Longford. 


WAGES. 

The  extraordinary  reduction  of  wages  in  Ireland,  is  a  topic  of  intense  economical  interest,  and 
may  be  proximately  estimated  by  the  aid  of  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Irish 
Hand  Loom  Weavers'  Commission  :— 

"  In  the  septennial  period  from  1792  to  1799,  the  weavers*  weekly  average  earnings  at  the  before-men- 
tioned fabric  would  be  £2  6a.  8d. 

£  s.  d. 

From  1799  to  1806  .         .         »        1  18  4 

From  1800  to  1813  .         .         .        1  11  8 

Average  price  per  ell,  Is.  7*1- 

£1  11*.  8d.  would,  at  the  then  price  of  potato**,  purchase  1.284  lbs.  at  2s.  9d.  per  112lba.,or  192  tbs. 
of  oatmeal  at  18*.  6d.  per  112  tbs.  Divide  each  of  them  by  2,  and  it  will  .bow  the  command  hi*  wage 
gave  him  over  each  of  these  two  necessaries  of  hfe. 

From  1813  to  1820  .         .         .  £1  1*.  8«b 

Average  price  per  ell.  Is.  Id. 

This  would  purchase  939  tbs.  of  potatoes  at  2s.  7d.  per  112  tbs ,  or  132  lbs.  of  oatmeal  at  18s.  4d., 
fhouring  a  decline  of  203  tbs.  of  food  between  the  two  periods  last  named. 

From  1820  to  1827  .         .         .         .        12*.  fld. 

Average  price  per  ell,  7. Id. 

This  would  purchase  600  lbs,  of  potatoes  at  2s.  4d.,  or  104  tbs.  of  oatmeal  at  13«.  3d.,  showiug  a 
eouunand  of  352  lbs.  of  food. 

From  1827  to  1834  .         .  .  .6s.  8d. 

Average  price  per  ell,  4d. 
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This  would  purchase  448  lbs.  of  potato**  at  It.  8d.,  or  50  lbs.  of  oatmeal  at  12a.  7d.  per  112  lbs., 
■bowing  an  average  command  of  253  lbs.  of  food. 

From  1834  to  1838  .  .        6s.  3d. 

Average  price  per  ell,  8}d. 

This  would  purchase  400  lbs.  of  potatoes  at  Is.  9d.  per  hundred,  ox  69  ])>-.  of  oatmeal  at  Us.  5d., 
showing  an  average  command  of  2344  lbs.  of  food. 

The  average  prices  of  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  above  given,  are  taken  from  the  books  at  the  poor-house, 
taken  on  the  1st  January  each  year.  The  weavers  have  to  buy  from  the  retailer,  and  pay  from  4d.  to  7d. 
for  the  hundred  above  the  current  price  of  the  market.  The  poor-house  contract  for  their  potatoes  and 
meal,  and  get  each  at  the  cheapest  period  of  the  year,  and  at  the  best  market.  The  weavers  buy  usually 
upon  credit,  from  week  to  week,  and  generally  only  from  half  a  stone  to  a  whole  stone. 

From  1800  to  1816,  the  rents  of  houses  increased  considerably.  A  house  capable  of  containing  three 
looms  would  be  almost  six  guineas  a-year ;  latterly  they  have  declined,  and  now  perhaps  would  be  £5  or 
£5  10s.  a-year." 


EMIGRATION. 

The  extent  of  emigration  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  to  foreign  countries  was  well  ascer- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  census  investigation  of  1841.  Emigrants  to  Great  Britain  consist 
chiefly  of  labourers  in  search  of  agricultural  employment ;  and  their  numbers,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  by  an  enumeration  of  the  deck  passengers  who  embarked  on  board  the  packets  in  the 
summer  of  1841,  were — 

Leinstcr,  -  -  .  11,404  I  Ulster,  -  -  -  19,312 
Munster,       -         -         -        1,817        Connaught  -         -  25,118 

Total   57,651. 

The  emigration  to  Great  Britain  proceeded  from  each  county  from  the  following  ports  and  in 
the  following  numbers  and  proportions  : — 


PORTS. 

Mule. 

Female. 

Toul. 

Londonderry  and  Port 

rush, 

10.545 

772 

11,817 

Belfast, 

• 

6.490 

987 

7.477 

Warrenpoint,  - 

• 

1,621 

119 

1,740 

Dundalk, 

1.841 

353 

2,194 

Drogheda, 

— 

13,321 

465 

18,786 

Dublin, 

15,303 

4,388 

19,691 

Wexford, 

304 

182 

486 

Waterford, 

- 

47 

2 

49 

Cork, 

439 

472 

911 

Total,  - 

49,911 

7,740 

57,651 

Proportion 

I>oporti..n 

COUNTIES. 

Emi- 
gration 

Popu- 
lation. 

of 

Eiiiiirrants 
J 'ovulation, 

COUNTIES. 

Eml- 

Emigrant* 
Population 

1  Mayo  - 

K»,4.U> 

■ 

388,887 

1  to  87 

18 

Kildare  - 

516 

114,488 

1  to  222 

2  Uncommon  - 

5.422 

253.591 

-  47 

11) 

1  >own 

1,555 

361.446 

-  232 

3  Lei  trim 

2,860 

155.297 

-  54 

20 

M.ath  - 

593 

183,828 

-  310 

4  Sligo  - 

3,101 

180,880 

-  58 

21 

Kings  - 

467 

140.857 

-  314 

5  Donegal 
0  Dublin  - 

4,913 

296. 44N 

-  60 

22 

Wexford 

573 

202,033 

5,625 

372,773 

_  66 

23 

Queen's 

343 

153,980 

7  Londonderry  - 

2.1  UK 

222.174 

-  105 

24 

Wick  low 

251 

120.143 

8  Moriaghan 

1.837 

200.442 

-  hr.i 

25 

Carlow  - 

161 

86,228 

9  Louth  - 

1,123 

128.240 

-  114 

26 

Limerick 

362 

330,  t  >29 

-  912 

10  Fermanagh 

1,262 

156,481 

-  124 

27 

Kilkenny 

213 

202,420 

-  950 

11  Cavan  - 

1,904 

243,158 

_  128 

28 

Tippcrary 

401 

435,553 

-  1.086 

12  Oalway 

3,305 

440.198 

_  133 

29 

Cork  - 

066 

854,118 

-  1,282 

13  Longford 

8(52 

1 15.491 

-  134 

30 

Clare  - 

206 

286,394 

-  1.390 

14  Armagh 

1,688 

232,393 

_  138 

31 

Kerry 

131 

203.880 

15  Tyrone  - 

2,090 

312,956 

-  14it 

32 

Waterford 

51 

190.187 

-3i847| 

16  Antrim  - 

1,947 

360.875 

-  185 

17  Westmentli  - 

677 

141,800 

-  209| 

57,651 

8,175,124 

1  to  142 

i 
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The  emigration  to  foreign  countries,  during  the  10  years  ending  June,  1841,  was— 


Xi'Macm  or  linn  Emisbant* 

Estimated 

Addition,  on 
account  of 
imperfect 
Return*  at 
the  rate  of 
10  per  cent. 

Corrected 

Total 
Number  of 
Emigrants 

Ireland. 

Probable 
increase  by 
Births  upon  the 

Number  of 
Emiicraots  be- 
tween the  v  ear 
of  Embarka- 
tion and  1^4  1. 
at  one-and-a- 
half  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Total 
subtraction 

from  the 
Population 

at  m\  by 

From 
Irish  ports. 

Fmm  the 
port  of 
Liverpool. 

Total. 

1832 
1833  . 
1834 

1835  - 

1836  - 

1837  - 

1838  -  . 

1839  -  . 

1840  . 

1841  - 

(to  6th  June) 

Total, 

33.007 
20,417 
30,165 
10.315 
20*800 
25.382 
4.424 
11.835 
28,148 
29,554 

No  return 
7.258 
13.897 
11,028 
21.900 
21.363 
8,940 
21.052 
26,839 
20,461 

33.007 
27.675 
44,062 
21.343 
42,700 
46,745 
13,364 
32,887 
54,987 
50.015 

2.300 

2.7(57 
4,406 
2.134 
4,270 
4.674 
1,336 
3,288 
5.498 
5,001 

36.307 
30,442 
48,468 
23,477 
46,970 
51.419 
14.700 
36,175 
60,485 
55,016 

4.901 
3,648 
5,089 
2,113 
3.523 
3,085 

Ml 
1,085 

907 

41.208 
34.090 
53,557 
25,590 
50,493 
34 »  «j0*4 
15.361 
87.200 
61.392 
55,016 

214.047 

152.788 

366.785 

36,674 

403.459 

25,012 

428,471 

u  Tho  large  amount  of  labour  represented  by  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  British  colonies  and 
foreign  countries,"  say  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census,  "  is  in  itself  of  great  interest  in  what- 
ever light  it  is  regarded.  We  have,  however,  no  certain  information  respecting  the  particular 
occupations  of  these  emigrants  before  they  left  the  country,  and  have  thus  no  means  of  following 
out  the  very  interesting  inquiry,  whether  the  individuals,  who  are  guided  almost  entirely  by 
casual  choice,  and  fix  their  destination  with  a  very  slender  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  on 
which  their  success  must  depend,  have  been  conveyed  to  the  colonies  in  which  their  labour  or 
skill  is  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  Some  inferences  of  tho 
kind,  however,  may  be  drawn  in  a  general  way  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  localities 
from  which  they  have  gone.  The  largest  number  of  those  who  have  gone  from  Ireland  direct  to 
colonies  or  foreign  countries  embarked  at  Belfast,  viz.,  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number ;  from 
Cork  nearly  the  same  ;  then  from  Sligo,  Dublin,  and  Londonderry.  On  the  whole,  from  the  ports 
of  Ulster  there  went  76,905  ;  from  the  ports  of  Munster,  70.046 ;  from  Leinster,  34,977  ;  from 
Connaught,  only  32,119.  The  ports  of  Leinster,  especially  Dublin,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
giving  forth  the  population  of  their  own  province  so  exclusively  as  those  of  the  other  provinces, 
being,  from  its  central  position,  and  the  convergence  of  the  roads  and  canals  upon  it,  a  common 
outlet  for  alL  But  we  may  fairly  assume,  that  the  emigration  from  the  other  provincial  ports 
consisted  chiefly  of  persons  belonging  to  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  situated.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Ulster  contributed  largely  to  both  British  and  foreign  emigration,  and  that  Munster, 
which  contributed  so  small  a  number  of  harvest  labourers,  has  supplied  a  very  large  proportion  of 
colonial  and  foreign  emigrants ;  whilst  Connaught,  whose  harvest  lalnturers  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  appears  to  supply  but  a  small  proportion  of  foreign  emigrants.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  reality  a  smaller  foreign  emigration  from  Connaught  has  existed,  as 
many  may  have  sailed  from  other  ports,  and,  as  they  migrated  so  largely  to  England,  may  have 
contributed  to  swell  the  numl>ers  proceeding  from  Liverpool  to  foreign  countries.  These  numbers, 
however,  can  only  lie  considered  as  approximations,  and  are  only  of  interest  as  leading  to  some 
inference  respecting  the  localities  which  have  supplied  the  greatest  amount  of  foreign  emigration, 
Even  for  this  it  must  he  at  best  but  indefinite.  The  countries  for  which  the  emigrants  were  bound 
who  embarked  at  Uriah  ports,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement 

RrltUh  America.         I'nited  "tales.         Australian  Colonies.       West  Indies.  Total 
-    107.792  10.725  2.300  800  121.117 

-      -     81.433  0,050  2,253  194  92.930 

189.225  19.775  4.553  494  214,047 


In  regard  to  age,  three-fourths  of  the  foregoing  were  under  30 ;  but  the  awkward  division  of 
years  in  the  emigrant  returns,  which  classify  all  from  10  to  30  together,  and  make  no  other  divi- 
sion till  they  reach  the  advanced  age  of  50,  prevents  our  following  the  subject  as  far  as  we  could 
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wish.  The  males  exceed  the  females  by  about  one-fourth,  though  the  sexes  of  the  children  and 
the  aged  are  nearly  equal.  It  would  be  fallacious  to  estimate  any  common  sum  of  money  or  value 
taken  from  the  country  by  these  emigrants  so  various  in  circumstances.  It  has  been  estimated 
as  high  as  £10  and  even  £20  from  some  ports;  but  the  numbers  of  such  can  be  but  small.  The 
counties,  however,  which  supply  the  greatest  amount  of  emigrants  are  not  those  which  seem  the 
poorest  in  point  of  stock  ;  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  immense  numbers  carry  no  capital  but 
their  manual  lal>our,  and  that  the  great  majority  are  of  agricultural  habits,  without  acquired 
skill  of  any  kind." 

In  the  General  Report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners,  the  numbers  who 
emigrated  from  Irish  ports  in  1842,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1843,  are  stated  to  be,  in 


1*42  - 
1843  - 


British  America. 

-  33,410 

-  9,531 

42,941 


United  Stlt««. 

6,199 
1.374 

7,773 


Australian  Colonlea. 
937 

"937 


Wwt  Indie*. 

7 

2 

9 


Total 
40,553 
11.107 

51.GG0 


HOUSE-ACCOMMODATION. 

So  much  is  usually  said,  both  vaguely  and  violently,  by  tourists,  declaimers,  and  politicians  of 
all  classes  respecting  the  house-accommodation  of  the  Irish,  that  some  statistics  on  the  subject 
have  long  been  reudered  exceedingly  desirable.  The  Census  Commissioners  of  1841,  therefore, 
rendered  an  important  service  by  giving  for  every  inhabited  district  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  a 
return  of  the  number  of  houses  built,  in  the  course  of  erection,  inhabited,  and  uninhabited,  but  also 
a  classified  return  of  the  structure  and  accommodation  of  the  inhabited  houses.  "  Under  the  head 
Houses,"  say  they,  "  iB  given  the  number  inhabited  and  uninhabited, — the  latter  being  divided 
into  building  and  built.  In  addition  to  this,  a  further  classification  of  the  inhabited  houses,  in 
resjwet  to  their  condition,  has  been  attempted,  with  the  view  to  correct  an  error  into  which  the 
mere  number  of  inhabited  houses  is  calculated  to  lead  the  statistical  inquirer.  .  .  The  necessity 
of  some  classification  is  so  obvious,  and  the  want  of  it  so  serious,  that  we  proceed  at  once  to  de- 
scribe the  mode  we  adopted.  The  value  or  condition  of  a  house,  as  to  the  accommodation  it 
affords,  maybe  considered  to  depend  mainly  on — 1st,  its  extent,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  rooms 
— 2nd,  its  quality,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  its  windows — and,  3rd,  its  solidity  or  durability,  as 
shown  by  the  material  of  its  walls  and  roof.  If  numliers  be  adopted  to  express  the  position  of 
every  house  in  a  scale  of  each  of  these  elements,  and  if  the  numl>ers  thus  obtained  for  every  house 
be  added  together,  we  shall  have  a  new  series  of  numbers,  giving  the  position  o:  the  house  in  a 
scale  compounded  of  all  the  elements,  1.  e.,  their  actual  state.  We  adopted  four  classes,  and  the 
result  was,  that  in  the  lowest,  or  fourth  class,  were  comprised  all  mud  cabins  having  only  one 
room — in  the  third,  a  better  description  of  cottage,  still  built  of  mud,  but  varying  from  2  to  4 
rooms  and  windows — in  the  second,  a  good  farm  house,  or  in  towns,  a  house  in  a  small  street, 
having  from  5  to  9  rooms  and  windows — and  in  the  first,  all  houses  of  a  better  description  than 
the  preceding  classes.  We  tested  the  rule  practically  on  several  houses  in  different  localities, 
both  town  and  country,  and  found  the  result  sufficiently  satisfactory.  We,  at  first,  intended  to 
have  thrown  the  third  and  fourth  classes  together,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter  they  may 
be  consolidated,  lint  we  thought  it  desirable  to  retain  at  present  a  separate  column  for  the  mere 
hut,  still  too  common  throughout  the  country.  The  floor  of  a  cabin  is  a  very  essential  criterion  of 
its  quality,  which  perhaps,  we  might,  with  advantage,  have  also  inquired  into,  and  used  as  an 
element  of  classification  for  houses  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  The  whole,  however,  is  but  an 
approximation,  as  the  state  of  repair,  a  most  important  matter  in  estimating  the  comfort  of  a 
house,  could  not  be  brought  into  the  calculation.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  results  of  several  other  sections  of  the  General  Table,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  tend  to 
give  considerable  confidence  in  the  results  of  this  section.  It  would  have  seemed  natural  to  have 
used  Value  as  a  basis  of  classification,  as  embracing  all  the  above  conditions.  But  to  have  made 
a  valuation  on  purpose  would  have  been  out  of  the  question,  both  as  to  time  and  expense,  and 
none  of  the  existing  Valuations  extend  uniformly  over  the  whole  country,  besides  which,  they 
embrace  out-houses  and  offices,  which  have  no  bearing  on  our  immediate  object,  viz.,  the  personal 
accommodation  occupied  by  families. 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  years  1821,  1831,  and  1841 : — 

UBU  1S31.  1M1. 

Inhabited,        .       .  .    1,142.002  1,249,816  1,328.839 

(Built,       .       .        35.251  40.054  52,208 

Lninbabited,  { BuiWiny,         .         1,350  15,308  3.3J3 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  between  1821  and  1831  is  0-^  per  cent.,  and  from  1631  to 
1841,  7  per  cent.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  number  of  houses  building  in  1841,  is  very  small ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  real  pause  in  building  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten 
years,  or  is  now  taking  place.  On  the  contrary,  the  numbers  in  the  several  years  will  be  seen  to 
give  a  somewhat  increasing  ratio  for  the  recent  period.  One  reason  for  the  smallness  of  the 
number  in  the  column  '  Building,*  may  be  found  in  the  enumerators  having  returned  a  house  as 
inhabited  when  only  occupied  by  a  caretaker,  and  still  in  progress  ©f  building,  which  we  have 
reason  to  think  was  not  the  case  in  1831.  The  number  of  houses  building  in  1821  appears  to  bear 
a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  total  number  than  even  in  1841,  and  we  are  unable  to  penetrate 
the  cause.  The  number  itself  is  altogether  unequal  to  maintain  the  number  of  houses  then  stand- 
ing. If  we  reckon  that  the  generality  of  houses  last  for  60  years,  and  that  it  takes  4  months  to 
build,  or  advance  them  to  an  inhabitable  state,  it  will  be  fouad,  that  to  maintain  1,177,853  (the 
number  of  houses  in  1821)  it  would  require  6,344  to  be  in  progress  of  erection  at  any  one  period. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  there  should  have  been  7,169  houses  in  progress  of  building  in  1831,  and 
7,672  in  1841.  It  will  be  found  that  these  three  numbers  are  nearly  a  mean  between  the  three 
actual  numbers  m  1821,  1831,  and  1841.  It  would  appear  that  building  was  partly  suspended  in 
1821,  and  that  in  1831  it  was  resumed  with  great  activity,  which  would  in  some  measure  have 
caused  the  inertness  now  apparent ;  but  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  facts  from  other  sources 
which  support  such  an  assumption.  It  must  also  be  remarked,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
that  the  houses  *  building1  include  only  private  houses,  and  among  other  causes  of  the  smallness 
of  their  number  in  1841  may  probably  be,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Census,  no  less  than  100  of  the 
Vnion  Poor  Houses  were  in  progress  of  erection,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it 
appears  from  information  with  which  we  have  been  supplied  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  that 
the  following  number  of  artificers  and  labourers  were  employed  on  thean,— 


Masons,  Bricklayers,  and  Pariors            ......  2,614 

Carpenters            .........  962 

Slaters  and  Plasterers   263 

Plumbers,  Painters,  Glaziers,  and  Smiths           .....  216 

Labourers   6,759 

Total,   ToisU 


*o  that  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  amount  of  capital  was  actually  at  that  period  in  process  of  in- 
vestment in  buildings  than  at  almost  any  former  time,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  would  at  first 
sight  appear,  from  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  in  the  column  referred  to.  If  the  houses  of 
former  years  bad  been  classified,  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  show  whether  the  increase  in  num- 
bers afforded  a  corresponding  increase  of  accommodation  or  the  reverse — that  is,  whether  the 
houses  which  have  been  built  have  been  of  the  best  or  worst  class.  But  the  number  of  houses 
in  each  class  is  not  in  itself  a  direct  measure  of  accommodation,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
when  we  speak  of  the  '  families'  who  occupy  them. 

u  The  definition  of  the  term  '  family  '  to  be  generally  understood  and  of  easy  application  for  the 
purpose  of  a  Census,  is  more  difficult  than  the  usually  accepted  meaning  of  the  word  would  lead 
one  to  conclude.  By  Dr.  Johnson  it  is  explained  as  '  those  who  live  in  the  same  house'— a  defini- 
tion which  is  obviously  incomplete.  In  the  early  Census  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  there  appears 
to  have  been  much  misunderstanding  on  this  head.  In  the  Preface  to  the  Irish  Returns  of  1821, 
the  subject  was,  however,  carefully  considered,  and  all  the  persons  residing  in  the  same  house  and 
supported  by  the  same  head,  were  to  be  deemed  one  family.  Resident  apprentices  and  labourers 
thus  belonged  to  the  family  they  boarded  with.  8o  also  did  servants,  and  an  individual  occupying 
a  house  was  considered  to  constitute  a  family.  In  1831,  the  rule  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land was.  that  those  who  used  the  same  kitchen,  and  boarded  together,  were  to  be  considered  one 
family ;  and  an  individual  either  occupying  a  house,  or  living  as  a  lodger,  but  not  boarding  with 
the  family,  was  considered  to  be  a  distinct  family.  The  rule  we  adopted  was  substantially  the 
same  as  these,  namely,  that  by  a  family  was  to  be  understood  either  one  indiridual  living  inde- 
pendently in  a  house  or  part  of  a  house  on  his  or  her  own  means  of  support,  or  several  individuals 
related  to  each  other,  with  the  addition  of  servants  or  visitors  living  together  in  the  same  house 
or  part  of  a  house  upon  one  common  means  of  support.  On  this  principle  the  number  of  families 
in  these  Returns  has  been  compiled.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  numbers  at  the  under- 
named periods  :— 

1831.  1831.  1*41. 

Number  of  Families  .  1,312.082  1,385,066  1,472.787 

Avera»jre  number  of  person*  to  a  Family  5"  18  5  til  5  55 
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And  as  it  If  usual  to  contrast  the  number  of  families  with  the  number  of  houses,  we  annex  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  relative  increases  under  these  heads  during  the  above  periods:  — 

Families.  House*. 

Increase  per  rent.,  from  1821  to  1831  5f\,  9A 

from  1831  to  1841  .       .      6^  7 

But  from  what  has  been  previously  stated,  it  is  evident,  that  if  all  the  houses  in  some  districts 
were  thrown  down,  and  only  half  the  number  of  moderately  good  buildings  erected  in  their  stead, 
the  household  accommodation  of  the  people  would  be  improved,  although  the  number  of  houses 
would  be  diminished  by  one-half.  Consequently,  the  mere  contrast  of  the  number  of  houses  with 
the  number  of  families,  is  a  very  imperfect  guide.  The  rule  we  adopted  for  classifying  accommi>- 
dation  was  but  an  extension  of  the  principle  which  guided  us  in  classifying  the  houses  themselves. 
According  to  it,  First  class  accommodation  consists  of  first  class  houses,  each  containing  one 
family.  Second  class  accommodation  consists  of  second  class  houses,  each  containing  one' family, 
and  of  first  class  houses,  each  containing  two  or  three  families.  Third  class  accommodation  con- 
sists of  third  class  houses,  each  containing  one  family,— of  second  class  houses,  each  containing  two 
or  three  families, — and  of  first  class  houses,  each  containing  four  or  five  families.  Fourth  class 
accommodation  consists  of  all  fourth  class  houses,— all  third  class  houses  containing  more  than  one 
family, — all  second  class  houses  containing  more  than  three  families, — and  all  first  class  houses 
containing  more  than  five  families.  The  following  table  contains  the  result  of  its  application  to 
the  families  of  the  kingdom  :— 


NUMBER  OP  FAMILIES  WHICH  OCCUPY  EACH  CLASS  OF  ACCOMMODATION. 


In  nouses 
of  the 

KckAL  District. 

Civic  District. 

Total. 

Number  of  Families  Occupying 

Number  of  PamUies  Occupying 

1st  class 

Acc. 

2d  class 
Acc. 

3d  class 

Acc. 

4th  class 

Acc. 

1st  class 

Acc, 

Id  class 

Acc. 

3d  class 

Acc. 

4th  class 

Acc. 

Families. 

Houses. 

lot  Class  . 
2d     do  . 
3d     do  . 
4th    do  . 

Total  . 

14,768 

« 
• 

2.240 
186,898 

• 

• 

518 

22,373 
471,950 

• 

506 
3,169 
43,805 
491.809 

16,565 

• 

• 

8,951 
43,575 

• 

• 

7,140 

39,587 
32,818 

• 

16.536 
26,323 
18,086 
25,122 

67.224 
321,925 
566.659 
516,931 

40,030 
264, 18-1 
533,297 
491,278 

14,768 

189.138 

494,841 

539,289 

16,565 

52,526 

79.545 

86,067 

1.472.739 

1.328,789 

The  following  statement  shows  tho  proportion  per  cent,  which  the  number  of  families  in  each 
class  of  accommodation  bear  to  the  total  number  of  families : — 

1st  Class.  3d  Class.  Sd  Class.  4  th  Class. 

Rural  District       .       .      .    1"2  15  3  40"  43  5 

Cine  District        ...   7"  22  4  33  9  367 

Thus,  nearly  half  of  the  families  of  the  Rural  population,  and  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of 
the  families  of  the  Civic  population,  are  living  in  the  lowest  state,  being  possessed  of  accommoda- 
tion equivalent  to  the  cabin,  consisting  but  of  a  single  room.  In  the  third  class,  but  little  re- 
moved in  comfort,  are  nearly  the  same  proportion,  while  of  the  other  class  the  number  is  extremely 
small.  These  averages  are  tolerably  consistent  both  in  towns  and  in  the  country.  Still  there  are 
considerable  special  differences  which  will  repay  the  trouble  of  examining  the  tables  themselves. 

"  As  this  is  the  first  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  classify  House-accommodation  in  these 
kingdoms,  it  must  be  received  with  some  indulgence,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  more 
perfect  efforts.  Of  its  necessity  in  Ireland  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  whilst  the  able  Report  recently 
published  on  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Great  Britain,  affords  melancholy- 
proof  of  a  frightful  extent  of  the  worst  accommodation  even  in  England.  With  a  view  of  giving 
a  general  graphic  representation  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  worst  class  of  lodging,  we  annex 
a  map,  shaded  in  the  usual  way,  for  tliat  purpose."  A  copy  of  this  map  accompanies  the  Parlia- 
mentary Gazetteer. 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  Reports  and  the  separate  tables  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census  of  1841,  on  the  subject 
of  ages,  births,  marriages,  diseases,  and  deaths,  are  so  vastly  voluminous  in  proportion  to  the 
necessarily  limited  space  which  we  could  devote  to  a  notice  of  them,  that  we  must  refer  our  readers 
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to  some  well-prepared  excerpts  and  digests  of  them  in  Thorn's  Irish  Almanac,— an  elaborate  and 
valuable  yearly  compilation  commenced  in  1844,  and  abundantly  entitled  to  general  support. — The 
following  table  exhibits  the  population  of  Ireland  in  1841,  classified,  male  and  female,  according 
to  their  respective  age,  from  1  month  and  under  to  113  years : — 


■ 

Urn. 

Male*. 

Female*. 

Age*,  4»r. 

Male*. 

Female*.    1  Total 

Months. 

1 

13,777 

In  lie 

26,892 

Yearn. 

51 

10,020 

10.378 

20,398 

■ 

2 

it  in 
it, lot 

10,  .508 

21 ,690 

52 

OO  (444/, 

23,238 

47,144 

— 

3 

1  »J  e  1 A 
13,010 

27.^14 

— 

53 

1  Q  TAf  1 

to,  (UO 

13,054 

26.754 

_ 

4 

B  OTO 

8,972 

Q  AtVl 
O.402 

17.«>74 

54 

in  ■!  1  4 
19,014 

19,936 

39.250 

_ 

5 

O.oOi 

..l.H'M 

55 

QO  orto 

o2,2<>2 

29,867 

62,129 

— 

6 

1  T  />fMJ 

17,098 

1  T  CIA 

17,523 

_ 

56 

OK  n,}A 

20,0.30 

24,844 

49,874 

_ 

7 

5,008 

A  €\\A£\ 

4,  mo 

1(1,278 

_ 

57 

1  1  ""AC 

1 1,4(05 

10,480 

22,185 

— 

8 

A  KOT 

1  'Oil 
4. .(.ill 

58 

III  O(L) 

10,092 

17.022 

33.414 

9 

lz,l>UO 

IO  I04 

12,124 

24,729 

_ 

59 

O  AIT 

6,917 

7,122 

14.039 

_ 

10 

0,  190 

4.850 

10,051 

60 

80,027 

100,106 

180.133 

_ 

11 

A     i  '  ! 

3,747 

7,  i  98 

61 

T  1  AT 

7,197 

6,689 

13.886 

_ 

12 

Of   t\A .1 

8 1  ,(14 1 

fa  1  a? 

77,916 



62 

1  4   4  ,v  ,— 

10,471 

20,468 

2 

1  it  mz<i 

tin  fie  1 

113,U5l 

2.J0.N04 



63 

1 1,080 

10,152 

21,232 

_ 

S 

I  1U,01  / 

2 In,  I4U 



64 

11  010 
1  J.2I8 

10,785 

22,003 

_ 

4 

i  iu,yoi> 

■On,  2  12 

Old  1  4Q 

2iy, i+H 

65 

1  A     4T  I  ft 

14,016 

14.004 

28,520 

_ 

5 

1  i  444  wv-'-l 

10H.8KJ 

66 

1 1,853 

11,390 

23.243 

_ 

6 

1  in  til  a 

i  iu,oit> 

1  i  Hi  H70 

J0H,0,*2 

Ota  />qo 

67 

m    1  (444 

(,100 

6,194 

13,294 

_ 

7 

no  ~  i  > 
1 12,742 

JUo,iJ/0 

221,712 

68 

7,820 

7.672 

15,498 

_ 

8 

1  Ik)  niil 

1 12,040 

1  in  4/11 

1  10,401 

222,5()4 

_ 

69 

O   £  £A 

3,509 

3,424 

6,983 

9 

AA  Jt^A 

99,5(0 

90,843 

1  Ail    4  1  O 

70 

27,964 

32,936 

60,900 

_ 

10 

tin  4C  | 

108.468 

.ktil  4.1,1 

71 

2,844 

2,539 

5,383 

_ 

11 

qa  aoi 

82,830 

1AO  OJ1T 

72 

K.  O  4  4  l 

0,840 

5,155 

10,995 

12 

ion  ->\ii 
12*1, 208 

11/*    i       1  L 

4Vtl/,  OAT 

2.M  1,807 

73 

4,  my* 

3,587 

3,030 

6.617 

_ 

IS 

93,208 

on  At/1 

89,0  lo 

100  . j*  i 
182,204 

74 

4,1.)  2 

3.771 

8,123 

_ 

14 

ID/7  <Mkhi 

1112,014 

2Uy,o22 

75 

6,524 

5,946 

12,470 



15 

ru  \  .)»)  j 

89,200 

1  ^A  JfVi 

76 

4  fltQ 

4,n5o 

4,576 

9,234 

_ 

16 

at  ion 
97»4c*J 

1 A 1  OfV) 

ion  °  4.) 

77 

2,070 

1.994 

4,670 

17 

TO  Oil 

78,0m 

OO  OQ4 
82,33.1 

1 4m  OA,t 

78 

0.41 1 

3,303 

6,714 

_ 

18 

AO  1  fl_4 

96,  194 

liYT  £TO 

107,578 

OiM  TTo 

79 

l,4o7 

1,359 
16.128 

2,820 

- 

19 

(>y,o<n 

72,084 

142,2tl2 

80 

11, 15H 

27.280 

— 

20 

•  AO  QIC! 

iqfl  OOJ 

100,224 

242,04,1 

81 

1    JO  J 

1 ,4o4 

1.2O0 

2,634 

_ 

21 

an  i¥IQ 

('•)  MM' 

02,100 

lOit  1  In 
120, 1 19 

82 

1,700 

1,678 

3,378 

_ 

22 

79,709 

1      >    it  u' 

102.4UI) 

83 

5  f2o 

922 

1,847 

.  _ 

23 

11  00£ 

cn  jot 
OH, 42/ 

1 14,002 

84 

1, 057 

1.975 

3,832 

24 

TO  CTT 

TO  Ti  til 

78,040 

1  CI    1 OO 

IOI,  1 2,) 

85 

1,096 

1,145 

2,241 

_ 

25 

72,665 

Ol  HA 

81,1 19 

TO  .>«JO 

78,203 

10.5,  ( tH4 

86 

1  AflO 

1,098 

1,168 
625 

2,266 

26 

VA  KIA 

70.01U 

\AQ  7A*t 

148,74.1 

87 

1.280 

— 

27 

01,014 

&o  nnr 

1 1 V 1  111 
MM,  4  1  1 

88 

TOO 
722 

731 

1.453 

I  — 

28 

re  n^!i! 

T  J  OA  4 

1  1.4    ,>"i  L 

89 

3(6 

372 

748 

29 

on  (no 

04,01  I 

(if 

90 

1   1 QT 

1,197 

1,801 

2,998 

_ 

30 

128,210 

1  m  :  UiJT 

,>J'     J  44J.J 

/rvj.UPtx 

-  91  to92 

A  KK 
40.J 

422 

877 

31 

AO  Ki» 

OO  TTO 

2o,/Yo 

AT  OBA 

4/ ,28<J 

-93. 

■  94 

054 

O.I4 

IKVl 

32 

AQ 

KA  D&T 

0O,WO7 

99,002 

-95- 

.  96 

42o 

570 

995 

33 

OA  TfCT 
29,  i  (J? 

-Ml  711 

09,71 1 

-97- 

.  98 

0.18 

481 

819 

34 

4  1  OT*l 

41,27.1 

an  010 

-99- 

100 

•  >  "  4J 

208 

526 

884 

35 

61.629 

62.428 

124.057 

101 

2 

2 

4 

36 

49,297 

53,187 

102,484 

102 

18 

9 

27 

37 

23,721 

23,969 

47,690 

103 

38 

35.176 

38,421 

73.597 

104 

17 

9 

26  . 

39 

15.300 

16,869 

32.169 

105 

1 

3 

4 

40 

128.841 

149,332 

278.173 

106 

3 

12 

15 

41 

18.374 

17.116 

35,490 

107 

1 

2 

3 

42 

32.504 

32,501 

65,005 

108 

2 

3 

5 

43 

26.624 

25.750 

52.374 

109 

44 

25.599 

27.338 

52,937 

110 

3 

4 

7 

45 

46.023 

43,500 

89.523 

111 

46 

28.115 

30,833 

58,948 

112 

1 

1 

47 

17,983 

17,463 

35.446 

113 

1 

1 

48 

28,359 

30.825 

59.184 

Not  apeci 

Sed. 

3,040 

3.477 

6.517 

49 

11,976 

12,675 

24,651 

1 

*> 

100.200 

114.295 

214.495 

Total. 

4.019.576 

4,155,548 

8.175.124 

The  want  of  registries  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  Ireland,  has  been  supplied  by  other 
eans.    The  number  of  births  for  the  10  years  ending  1841,  inclusive,  has  been  ascertained  by 
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adding  the  numbers  now  alive  at  every  year  of  age,  for  the  last  10  years,  to  the  number  whose 
ages  at  death  show  them  to  have  been  born  the  same  year.  The  following  is  the  number  of  births 
from  1832  to  1841 :— 


Total. 

Annual  pruportloi 

Civic. 

Rural. 

CMc. 

of  ljirth»  to  nic*. 

Leinster 
Munater 
Ulster 

Connaugbt  . 

Prop< 

225,629 
318,268 
328.739 
226,119 

66,257 
61.603 
35,098 
13,379 

215.484 
304.725 
315,902 
217.235 

63.566 
58.449 
83.872 
12.501 

570,936 
743,045 
713,611 
469,234 

1  in  32  3 
1  in  29-5 
1  in  311 
1  in  28* 

1.098,754  |  176,337 

«  -v  1 

1,053,346  1  168,388 

2,496,826 
104'3 

1  in  30  3 

1,275.092 
>rtion  of  Males  to  100  F 

1,221,734 

emales, 

The  number  of  deaths,  ascertained  from  a  return  of  all  the  deaths  within  the  last  10  years,  and 
from  returns  sent  in  by  every  Sanitary  Institution,  gives  the  mortality  of  the  country : — 

Year*.  Population.  Death*.  Average  Mortality. 

1834  .  .  ,    7,943,940  98.623  1  to  82  2,  or  1  22  per  cent. 

1839  .  .  .    8.092,947  140.239  1  -57  7,  -  1'73  - 

1840  .  .  8,133,934  141,536  1  -575,  -174  - 

As  the  errors  of  voluntary  returns  are  naturally  corrected  by  being  spread  over  a  number  of 
years,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  satisfactory  result  will  be  obtained  by  using  the  average  popu- 
lation and  average  deaths  of  the  years  from  1836  to  1840,  which  are  of  equal  value,  thus : — 

1838   .      .       .    8^,170      •         135,339  1  towlFrnTSFper cent. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Ireland  was  estimated,  in  1695,  at  1,034,102 ;  in  1712,  at  2,099,094 ;  in  1726, 
at  2,309,106;  in  1731,  at  2,010,221;  in  1754,  at  2,372,634  ;  in  1767,  at  2,644,276  ;  in  1777,  at 
2,690,556;  in  1785,  at  2,845,932  ;  in  1788,  at  4,040,000;  and,  in  1S05,  at  5,395,456.  The  first 
census  of  Ireland  was  taken  in  1813,  but  was  so  imperfect  as  not  to  be  officially  published ;  the 
second  census,  taken  in  1821,  was  very  superior  in  character  to  the  former,  yet  considerably  de- 
fective ;  and  the  third  census,  taken  in  1831,  has  been  much  denounced  for  inaccuracy,  and  was 
practically  revised  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  in  1834.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  population  of  Ireland  in  1813,  1821,  and  1831,  according  to  the  censuses  of  these  years, 
and  shows  the  increase  per  cent,  in  the  intervening  periods,  and  the  respective  numbers  of  males 
and  females  in  1831  r— 


int. 

COUNTIES,  *c. 

1813. 

1821. 

iwr  Ce*nt 

Hates. 

Total  of 

1  ,f  .  I  s  -1  1  It. 

Carlow 

69,566 

13 

78.952 

3 

40,149 

41.839 

81,988 

Drogheda  town  - 

16,123 

12 

18,118 

ecreaae. 

incren»«. 

8,178 

9.187 

17.365 

Dublin  county 

110,437 

35 

150,011 

22 

82,299 

93.713 

176,012 

—     city  - 

176,610 

5 

185,881 

0 

91,557 

1 12,598 

204.155 

Kildarc 

85,138 

16 

99.0C5 

9 

54,472 

53,952 

108.424 

Kilkenny  county  - 

134,164 

17 

156,716 

6 

83,090 

86.855 

169,945 

—  city 

23,330 

2 

10.887 

12,854 

23,741 

King's  county 

1 13,226 

'it 

131,088 

9 

71,287 

72,938 

144.225 

Longford 

95.917 
• 

12 

107,570 

4 

55,310 

57,248 

112.558 

Louth 

101,011 

7 

52,439 

55,042 

107.481 

Meath 

142,479 

i'i 

159,183 

11 

88,993 

87.833 
73,382 

176.826 

Queen's  county 

113.857 

17 

134,275 

8 

72,4<59 

145,851 

Westmeath 

■  •  • 

128,819 

6 

67,700 

69,172 

136,872 

Wexford 

• 

170,806 

7 

87.995 

94.718 

182,713 

Wicklow  - 

83,100 

22 

110,767 

10 

61,0£2 

60,505 

121,557 

Total  - 

1,757.492 

9 

927,877 

981,836 

1,909.713 

•  The  population  of  the  places  marked  •  is  not  siren  ■  U»«  returns  for  1812. 
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TABLE  CONTINUED. 


COUNTIES  4c 


1813. 


lucre*  «* 
per  Ceut. 


1621. 


Total  of 


Ml  NSTER. 

CUre 

Cork  county 

—  city 
Kerry  -  - 

Lime  nek  count  v  - 
-      city  - 
Tipperary 
Waterford  coui;ty  - 
_       city    '  - 

Total   -  - 

Ulster. 

,  Antrim 
!  Armagh 

'  Carrickfergua  town 
j  Cavan 
i  Donegal 
Down 

Fermanagh    -  - 


Munaghan 
Tyrone 

Total  - 

CoXXACGHT. 

Gal  way 

—  town 
Leitrim 
Mayo 

Roscommon  - 


Total  . 


160.003 

523.936 

64.394 

178.622 

103.865 
• 

290,531 
119,457 
25,467 


231,548 
121,449 
6,136 


287,290 
111,250 
186,181 
140,433 
250,7-16 


140,995 
24,684 
94.0(15 
237,371 
158.110 


29 
20 
56 
21 
110 

1*9 
7 
12 


13 

62 
30 


13 
17 

4 
24 

4 


119 
12 

32 
23 
32 


208,089 
629.786 
100,(558 
216.185 
218.432 

551,045 
346,896 
127,842 

28.679 


1,935,612 


262,800 
197,427 
8,023 
195,076 
248,270 
325,410 
130,997 
193.869 
174.697 
261,865 


24 

12 
6 
22 
6 
12 
16 
15 


128.446 
348,402 

48,312 
131,696 
123,211 

30,414 
197,713 

72,647 

12,570 


14  11,093,411 


129.876 
355,314 

58.704 
131.430 
125.51*0 

36.140 
204,850 

75,586 

16,251 


258,322 
703,716 
107,016 
263,126 
248,801 

66.554 
402.563 
148.233 

28.821 


19 
II 

8 
16 
20 

8 
14 
14 
II 
15 


1,998,494 


14 


309,599 
27.775 
124,785 
293.112 
208,792 
140,229 


L.  II  0,229 


27 
19 
12 
25 
14 
17 


22 


152,178 
107.521 
4,097 
113,174 
141,845 
169.416 

73.117 
106,657 

95.679 
149.410 


1.133.741 


2.227,152 


164.731 
112.613 
4,609 
114,759 
147,304 
182,598 

76,646 
115,355 

99.857 
155,058 


316.909 
220,134 
8,706 
227,933 
289,149 
352,012 
149.763 
222,012 
195.536 
304.468 


1,113.094 


189,204 
15.487 
69.451 
179,595 
123,031 
83,730 


660,498 


1.173.528  2,286.622 


192.360 
17,633 
72,073 
186,733 
126,582 
88,035 


683,416 


381.504 
33,120 
141,524 
366,328 
249,613 
171,765 


1,343,914 


SIMMAUV. 


COfKTlES,  *c. 

IMS. 

IrtL 

ML 

Incrrakr  prr  Out 
uo  IML 

Total  Uf 
l'crtona. 

Lcinster 
Munster 
Ulster 

t  on naught     -  — 
Total  . 

■  ■  > 
•  •• 
>■  • 

1.757,492 
1,935,612 
1.9518.494 
1,110,229 

927.877 
1,093.411 
1.113,094 

660,498 

981,816 
1,133.741 
1,173,528 

683,416 

1,909,713 
2,221.152 
2,286.622 
1.343.914 

9 
14 

14 

22 

a#a 

6.801.827 

3,794,880 

3,972,521 

7,767,401 

14J 

•  The  population  of  the  places  marked  •  is  nol  ghrcn  in  the  returns  for  1813. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  population  of  Ireland,  in  1841,  under  the  various  sections  and 
totals  of  the  statistics  of  "  persons : " — 


COLNTIE8  axd  TOWNS. 

M»LI«. 

• 

Total 
Number 
of 

Male. 

and 
Female*. 

l-s 

_i 

j 

c 
1 

( 
■ 

TJ 

1  . 

*l 

1 

e 

H 

II 

|3 

c  3 

©X 

si 

d 

e 
a 

I 
m 

V* 

c 

ll 

1  2 

r 

Antnni         .  . 
Ili  lf.nt  Town 
rjirrickfcrgus 

Anuanh 

Carlow 

Cnvno 

Claro 

Cork            .  . 

  City  of  . 

1  Donegal 

I  Down           .  . 
Dnirhctl*  Torni 
Dublin 

 ciu  or 

I'omianatfh  . 

!S2W-  : 

Kerry 

Htldare 
Kilkcuny 

  Cilyot  . 

Kin*'-. 
I.citrim 
Uiuerkk  . 

  City  of 

Londonderry 

Umjtford 

Louth 

Mayo 

Mtuth 

M. .Haitian 

Quern'* 

TiplK-rary 

w'atrrford  . 

 City  of  . 

W«*tmealh  . 

Wexford 
Wicklow  . 

Total, 

2.8,3:19 

3,423 
95  ,896 
S4,1H8 

lftl.:i*.>4 
131.U7 
■UK,  w>< 

28,073 
121,444 
143,166 
6,436 

51, IV. 

78.328 

63.249 

17«,M0 
6,640 

124,083 
4. '.,45* 
71,770 
7,095 
60,472 
66,830 

111,177 
17.150 
81»,480 
49,857 
45.C15 

170,140 
75,306 
83,031 
62.437 

1 10,969 
77.371 

172,438 

128,314 

]5.3:v. 

6,118 
718 
12,418 

8,623 
11,421 
15,778 
43,954 

6.H03 
12,888 
17.112 
920 
10,729 
21.956 

7,794 
25,227 

1.176 
14.384 

7,771 

II.  920 

1.502 
8,497 
7.274 

16.637 
3.1.1? 

III,  803 
5.295 
6.605 

17,535 
11,525 
8,493 

9.821 
12.198 

H.403 
27,973 
14,774 

7,969 
406 
184 

5.578 
2.072 
7,469 
6.979 
33,771 
61S 

8.489 

11.260 
290 
4.416 
4,346 

3.939 
9,8-18 
273 

8,840 
4,801 
•,659 
168 
3,082 
«£97 
9,727 
«74 
6,642 
2,9.58 
2.431 
8,523 
5.463 
."..'•27 
4.155 
S.849 
3,789 
16.250 
10.375 

133,213 
34,858 
4,320 

113,802 
42,428 

]2«.«M4 

144,109 

885,068 
85,488 

145,821 

173,538 
7,046 
66.300 

104.630 
76,982 

211.575 
7,989 

147.307 
68,030 
9H.34!I 
8,765 
73,651 
77,601 

140,661 
31.4.36 

106.836 
57,610 
64.651 

DM,198 
92,494 
98.071 
76.103 

127,016 
89.563 

216.650 

153  163 

113,886 
11,313 
3.963 
95.230 

33.079 
98.613 

114,236 

300,525 
31,205 

124,1*86 

151.536 
6,777 
52,477 
85.283 
6:1.857 

166,180 
6,927 

117.467 
43.697 
70,162 
7,823 
59,640 
63.821 

109.172 
1H.KK2 
91.894 
47,633 
45,106 

If.  1,633 
71,666 
88,396 
60,750 

104.016 

74,ir»H 

1 67.933 
128.604 

20.652 

6,419 
768 
16.023 

6  KH6 
16.028 
19,400 
69/K9 

9,778 
19,904 
25.S37 

1,210 
12,567 
27,830 
11.196 
33.583 

1,673 
30.189 

8,651 
15,918 

1,781 
10,161 
10,065 
30,588 

5.613 
16,802 

7.014 

8.441 
34,736 
13,180 
12,616 
17,845 
16,748 
11,849 
34,101 
31.665 

8,527 
2,718 
S28 
7.248 

3,23;. 

7,704 
8.649 

28,773 
4,248 
6,637 

11.043 
628 
8,703 

14.981 
4.446 

11,386 
786 
8,967 
4.210 
6.925 
702 
4,405 
S.9I0 

1U17 
2.460 
6.853 
8,214 
3,783 

8,431 
6.498 
6.459 
4.932 
5,811 
4.976 
16,869 
9,324 

142.975 
40,460 
5.033 
118.301 

^ 

122.344 

1 42.885 
388,3:16 

45.231 
160.627 
187,908 
8.616 

78.747 
l:*.tm 

211.348 
9,286 

146,678 
66.468 
93.000 
10.306 
74,206 
77.796 

141. on 

26.958 
115.849 

67.881 

67.328 
194.689 

91,  84 
102.371 

77.527 
12.1.573 

91.323 
318^t«3 
159.493 

276.188 

75.308 
9.879 
232.893 

86.228 
243.168 
28fi.*:»4 
778.398 

80.720 
296.448 
361.446 

16,261 
140.047 
332.726 
166,481 
422,923 

293,880 

IIJ    J  |M 

I  It. 488 

183.349 
l:«.o7i 
146.867 
165,297 
281.638 
48,391 
222.174 
115.491 
111,979 
388,887 
18J.828 
200.442 
1 53.930 
253,691 
180,886 
435,553 
313.966 

65.899 
8,173 
57.880 

77,672 

48.916 

11,393 
1,726 
8.575 
12.885 
10,014 

8,o  1 7 
..J- 
3.928 

7.361 
4.559 

S.5.149  i  64,442 
10.227  !  9.209 
70,383  65,954 
97,918  77.896 
63,489  j  47,60* 

15,687 
2.521 
10.S63 
18.199 
10.246 

7,493 
1.199 
4,610 
8,021 
4.805 

87.622 
13.989 
70,017 
104.118 
62,664 

172.971 
73.21  K 
141,800 
303.033 
126,143 

3,336,030 

465,W9 

2-27.937 

4.019.676  j  8,868.048 

616,586 

275.914 

4.155*48 

8.175.134 

SUMMARY. 

l'HOVINCES. 

Leinnter  . 

Munrter 

CUter 

Connaught  . 
Total, 

772,220 
969,676 
976.794 
008.360 

133,638 
142,273 
117,8*5 
71,813 

67.889 
74.241 

68,138 
37,889 

963,747 
1.186.190 
1,181,7*7 

707,843 

766,166 
933,131 
9t6,287 
677,474 

164,177 
186.866 
167.300 
98,343 

79.651 
89,974 

71,<M».» 

35,200 

1.009.984 
1.209,971 
1.224.576 
711.017 

1  ^73,731 
2,396.161 
2,386,873 
1,418,854. 

3,3211,050 

465,589 

227,987 

4.019.676 

3.263,048 

616,586 

275.914 

4,155.548 

8,175.124 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  density  of  population  in  different  counties,  dis- 
tinguishing the  cultivated  lands  from  the  general  area: — 


Oor*T!M. 

r«trlu«ive  of  Towna  con. 
jtxiuinx  S.OtK)  Persons  Mid 
upwards. 

Arable  Land. 

So.  of 
Peranns  to 
the  Square 
Mile  of 
Arable  Land. 

Total  Area. 

X...  of 
Tenant  to 
the  Square 
Mile  of  the 
entire  Area. 

Arm. 

Square 
Miles. 

^^Rural 

Acre*. 

Square 
Mile*. 

Leinbtek. 

V  *»  •  m\r  WW                •  • 

Dublin 
Kildare 
Kilkenny  . 
King** 

Lorgford  . 

Louth 

Meath 

Queen's      .  , 
Westineath 
Wexford 
I  Wicklow  . 

184,059 
196,063 
356,787 
470,102 
337,256 
191.823 
178,972 
547,391 
342,422 
365,218 
510.702 
280.393 

28759 

306-35 

557  48 

73454 

526-96 

299  72 

279-65 

855-3 

53504 

570-65 

797-97 

438  11 

72  172 
113,778 
104,090 
173,157 
130,239 
108,117 

96,479 
171,726 
138  873 
131,316 
173  ">67 
117,892 

251 
371 
187 
236 
247 
861 
345 
201 
259 
230 
217 
269 

220.740 
220,894 
417.946 
508,183 
493,083 
269,045 
200,706 
579.435 
423,737 
452.840 
574,196 
499,837 

344-91 

345  15 

653  04 

79404 

770-44 

420-38 

3136 

905.37 

662-09 

70756 

897  18 

781- 

209 

330 

159 
218 
169 
257 
308 
190 
210 
185 
193 
151 

Total.  . 

3,961,188 

6.189-36 

1.531.106 

247 

4,860,642 

7,594-76 

202 

Ml'MTKR. 

Hare 

Cork  . 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tipperary  . 

w  aterford  .  . 

455.009 
1,308,882 
414,614 

526,876 
843.887 
325.345 

710-93 
2,045  14 

647  83 

82324 
1,318-57 

508-35 

267.907 
683,919 
269,406 
274.520 
364.261 
149,207 

377 
884 
416 

333 
276 
293 

827.266 
1,&39,818 
1,185.319 

678,083 
1,059.372 

460.O28 

1.292-6 
2,874  72 
1,852  06 
1.059-5 
1.655  27 
718-79 

207 
238 
145 
239 
220 
207 

| 

TotaL  . 

3.874.613 

6,054-08 

2.009.220 

332 

6.049.886 

9.452-94 

212 

Ulster. 

Antrim 

Carrickfergu* 

Armagh 

Cavan 
'  Donegal 

I  )q  wn         .  . 
|  Fermanagh 

I  .on  < If it  i  tit'  rr  v 
Mot  a^-haii  . 
Tyrone 

503.288 
12.483 
205,243 
375.473 
393.191 
514.180 
289.228 

285.885 
450,286 

786  39 

19-5 
41444 
586-68 
61436 
803-41 
451-92 

446-7 
703-57 

256.352 

5.4m 

211.893 
234,914 
290.022 
323,807 
150J95 
197,622 
19L301 
298.498 

326 
282 
511 
400 
472 
403 
884 

3<»7 
428 
424 

743,269 
16.571 
327.298 
476.858 
1,192.964 
610,284 
456,985 

319,433 
805,930 

1.161  36 
25-89 
511  4 
745  09 

1,864  01 
953.57 
71404 
807  87 
499  14 

1.259  27 

221 
212 
414 
315 
156 
339 
211 
245 
383 
237 

Total,  . 

3,407.539 

5,324-28 

2.160,698 

406 

5,466.648 

8.541-64  253 

CojfXACOHT. 

Calway 

Lei  trim 
Mayo 

Sligo       .  ! 

742.805 
249.350 
497.587 
440,522 
290.696 

1,160-63 
38961 
777  48 
688-32 
454-21 

403.746 

133.297 
369.138 

243,539 
166.913 

348 
398 
475 
354 
■MM 

1,564.5.33 
392,363 

1,363.034 
606.923 
461.293 

2,444-61 
61307 

2,129-74 
948-32 
720  77 

165 
253 
173 
257 
231 

ToUl,  . 

2,220,900 

3,47025 

1,338,635 

386 

4.388,166 

6.856-51 

195 

General  Total, 

13,464,300 

21,037-97 

7.039,659 

333 

20.765.342 

32.445-85 

217 

"  We  annex,"  say  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census,  "  a  map  shaded  so  as  to  assist  the  eye  in 
seizing  a  general  view  of  the  comparative  density  of  the  rural  population  *  The  figures  under 
the  towns  indicate  their  population,  and  the  figures  in  the  body  of  the  map  the  population  of  the 
localities  within  which  they  are  placed.  The  population  of  the  towns  has  been  deducted  before 
taking  the  averages,  a  precaution  which  we  thought  necessary,  though  we  believe  it  has  not  been 
usually  done,  so  that  the  shading  only  exhibits  the  rural  population.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
greater  portion  of  Ireland  does  not  contain  a  higher  average  than  200  to  the  square  mile.  But 
the  deduction  of  towns,  while  it  avoids  a  great  source  of  inaccuracy,  docs  not  whollv  remove  it, 

•  A  copy  of  tail  map  is  give*  with  tl.e  ParliuinenUry  Can  liter  of  Ireland.— Ed. 
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as  when  towns  are  excluded  a  limit  must  be  dsawn.  We  have  taken,  of  course,  that  already- 
explained  as  marking  our  civic  district,  viz.  2,000  inhabitants ;  but  there  are  many  towns  very 
little  below  this  limit,  and  in  such  cases,  especially  when  two  or  more  happen  to  lie  together,  the 
rural  population  appears  more  dense  than  it  really  is.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county  of  Leitrim,  where  there  is  no  town  above  2,000  inhabitants.  But 
the  towns  of  Carrick-on-Shannon  and  Mohill,  approaching  to  that  number,  are  retained  in  the 
rural  population.  That  district,  accordingly,  appears  more  densely  peopled  than  it  probably  will  bo 
in  ten  years  more,  when  the  towns  may  be  expected  to  contain  more  than  2,000.  A  similar  case 
occurs  in  the  district  around  Clonakilty.  These  anomalies,  however,  do  not  disturb  the  general 
effect  of  the  map  as  a  graphic  representation ;  and  the  shading  on  6uch  maps  ought  never  to  be 
considered  in  any  other  light." 
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PREFACE 


The  plan  and  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  Parliamentary  Gazetteer  of  Ireland, 
were  briefly  stated  in  the  Prospectus ;  and,  though  possibly  regarded  by  many  persons 
as  ambitious,  they  have,  it  is  believed,  been  fully  maintained  in  the  execution  of  the 
Work.  Exceedingly  voluminous  and  diversified  as  the  materials  were  when  the 
Prospectus  was  written,  new  and  in  some  instances  most  valuable  ones  were  subse- 
quently obtained  ;  and  these  not  only  made  large  contributions  to  the  later  portions 
of  the  Work,  but  very  considerably  enriched  nearly  the  whole  of  the  revision.  The 
limits  originally  assigned  as  sufficient  were  afterwards  extended  one-half,  so  as  to 
stretch  the  book  to  three  volumes  instead  of  two ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  prudent 
compression  being  uniformly  practised,  they  have  with  difficulty  admitted  a  fair 
digest  of  the  enormous  mass  of  facts  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer.  The  Work 
contains  at  least  twice  as  many  articles,  and  probably  thrice  as  many  facts,  as  are 
found  in  the  largest  previous  Gazetteer  of  Ireland ;  and  it  presents  them  in  less  than 
double  the  number  of  words,  and  with  the  most  studied  attempts  at  clearness,  pre- 
cision, and  general  utility.  Separate  articles  are  given,  not  only  on  counties,  parishes, 
islands,  towns,  and  considerable  villages,  but  on  each  of  the  four  provinces,  on  all  the 
baronies,  on  the  principal  mountains,  headlands,  and  bays,  on  all  the  fishing-harbours, 
on  all  the  rivers,  on  the  principal  lakes  and  rivulets,  on  very  nearly  all  the  bogs,  both 
in  entire  pieces  and  in  sections,  on  the  chief  mines  and  mineral  districts,  on  all  villages 
which  contain  at  least  twenty  houses,  and  on  hundreds  which  contain  fewer,  on  the 
principal  demesnes,  on  the  principal  rural  antiquities,  and  on  all  other  objects  which 
possess  either  remarkable  features  or  interesting  associations ;  all  long  articles,  and 
thousands  of  short  ones,  exhibit  profuse  information  in  several  most  important  depart- 
ments, such  as  true  areas  of  land  and  water,  the  altitudes  of  hills  and  plains,  the 
elevation  and  falls  of  streams,  and  the  statistics  of  agriculture,  commerce,  productive 
industry,  railways,  navigations,  poor-law  unions,  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  which 
are  either  totally  omitted,  or  but  slightly  noticed,  by  any  previous  topographist ; 
articles  and  paragraphs  on  subjects  which  have  been  often  treated,  possess  some 
novelty  in  the  fairness  of  proportion  between  their  length  and  their  interest,  in  their 
notice  of  many  fine  scenes  which  have  hitherto  been  obscure  or  unobserved,  and  in  their 
endeavouring  to  give  superior  tone  and  fulness  to  description  ;  and  the  entire  Work, 
whether  as  to  its  general  spirit,  or  as  to  the  composition  of  its  particular  articles, 
spurns  adaptation  to  any  peculiar  tastes  in  preference  to  others,  and  aspires  to  be  the 
informant  and  the  guide,  on  all  Irish  affairs,  of  alike  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the  tradesman, 
1 1 
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the  statist  and  the  political  economist,  the  tourist,  the  antiquarian,  the  historian,  and 
the  general  scholar. 

Difficulties  in  securing  accuracy,  and  risks  of  giving  offence,  incumber  every  work 
of  a  minutely  topographical  character,  and  are  very  specially  incident  to  a  Gazetteer 
of  Ireland.    A  composition  so  exceedingly  comprehensive,  and  compiled  from  such 
numerous  and  often  conflicting  authorities,  can  hardly  be  altogether  free  from  error ; 
and  the  present  Gazetteer  only  professes  to  have  made  so  near  an  approach  to  per- 
fection as  fearlessly  to  challenge  comparison  with  even  the  smallest  and  the  least 
elaborate  of  its  predecessors.    It  investigates  or  succinctly  settles  the  multitudinous 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  which  exist  among  the  very  best  authorities,  and 
even  among  different  sections  of  the  same  authority,  respecting  the  number,  the 
names,  and  the  extent  of  parochial  divisions  in  baronies  or  counties ;  it  notices  all, 
and  reconciles  many,  of  the  perplexing  differences  which  exist  between  the  limits  of 
respectively  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  one  locality  and  designation  ; 
it  carefully  records  the  very  numerous  changes  which  have  recently  occurred  in 
the  modification  of  benefices  as  affecting  civil  parishes,  and  in  the  transfer- 
ences of  town  lands  as  affecting  baronies;  and  it  even,  as  far  as  practicable,  ex- 
hibits the  present  condition,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  connection  with  civil  topo- 
graphy, of  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement.    A  given  parish  may  seem 
to  have  strictly  one  identity,  and  yet  may  at  three  different  dates  have  been  three 
different  things,  and  may  at  present  be  one  thing  as  a  civil  parish,  another  thing  as 
an  ecclesiastical  parish,  and  a  third  thing  as  a  Roman  Catholic  parish ;  so  that  any 
well-informed  and  judicious  reader  will  rather  wonder  at  our  clearing  away  fifty 
discrepancies,  than  feel  surprise  at  our  being  misled  by  one.    The  Ordnance  Survey 
has  afforded  invaluable  aid  in  settling  differences  ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  silent,  and  at 
other  times  indiscriminating,  when  other  high  authorities  are  at  variance, — and  hence 
is  very  far  from  being,  in  every  case,  a  final  appeal.    Such  statistical  discrepancies 
as  are  consequent  on  topographical  ones,  have  occasioned  little  difficulty ;  but  others 
of  various  kinds  have  been  excessively  embarrassing ;  and  a  few  could  be  satisfacto- 
rily disposed  of  only  by  exhibiting  both  their  phases,  and  leaving  them  unreconciled. 
Diversity  of  names  to  the  same  place,  and  diversity  of  spellings  of  the  same  name, 
though  seemingly  matters  of  most  trivial  moment,  have  occasioned  us  an  amount  of 
trouble  which  might  seem  almost  incredible,  but  which  has,  we  hope,  saved  us  from 
the  ludicrous  predicament  of  describing  one  place  in  two  or  more  articles,  and  under 
two  or  more  names.    Conflicting  data  in  history,  antagonist  theories  in  antiquities, 
and  contradictory  statements  in  all  matters  kindred  or  analogous  to  these,  have,  as 
much  as  possible,  been  determined  by  simple  reference  to  the  highest  evidence. 
Traditionary  tales,  in  particular,  and  also  such  documentary  stories  as  are  manifestly 
mere  echoes  of  them,  hare  not  been  thoughtlessly  and  untruly  regarded  as  of  partisan 
character,  but  have  been  treated  as  open  questions  among  men  of  all  creeds,  and 
consequently  disposed  of  according  to  their  intrinsic  merit.    Conflicting  testimonies 
respecting  individual  localities,  and  general  discrepancies  in  other  departments  than 
those  we  have  named,  are  sufficiently  many  and  great  to  have  made  the  task  of 
harmonizing  the  Gazetteer  exceedingly  onerous ;  and,  when  combined  with  the 
larger  and  far  more  prolific  sources  of  difficulty,  they  can  scarcely  fail  both  to  evince 
the  value  of  such  a  comprehensive  and  minute  compilation  as  constitutes  the  present 
Work,  and  to  apologize  for  any  unimportant  mistakes  into  which  we  may  have  fallen. 
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We  do  not  expect  our  Gazettbbr  to  be  pronounced  fruitless ;  but  we  confidently 
anticipate  that  men  of  the  most  opposite  creeds  will  feel  it  to  be  impartial,  and  that 
competent  judges  will  see  it  to  have  been  written  with  no  common  degree  of  care. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  produce  uniformity  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  up 
to  the  limit  between  creating  facility  and  causing  confusion ;  and,  therefore,  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  adopted  general  rules  with  respect  to  Irish  prefixes,  and,  on  the 
other,  avoided  all  interference  with  either  Irish  radices  or  Saxon  designations.  Thus, 
we  have  always  written  Innis  with  two  n's,  as  Innistiogue,  not  Inistiogue ;  always 
Kill  before  a  vowel  and  Kil  before  a  consonant,  as  Killalla,  and  Kilbeggan ; 
and  always  Balli  before  n,  and  Bally  before  any  other  letter,  as  Ballinakill  and 
Ballymahon  ;  but  we  have  studiously  refrained  from  imitating  such  capricious,  un- 
warrantable, and  confusing  innovations  upon  Erse  etymology  as  are  exhibited  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey  and  the  Census  of  1841,  in  the  examples  of  Tullyhunco  for 
Tullaghonoho,  or  Tullyhaw  for  Tullaghagh.    In  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
two  or  more  names  for  one  locality  are  in  use,  or  two  considerably  different  modes  of 
spelling  one  name  are  practised,  we  have  selected  the  fittest  as  the  headings  for  our 
articles,  and  then  made  references  to  these  in  the  alphabetical  places  of  the  others ;  and 
though  the  attempt  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  the  Census  of  1841  to  introduce  an 
improved  orthography,  appears  to  us  exceedingly  injudicious,  we  have  attempted  to 
gratify  every  reader  who  thinks  differently  of  it,  by  introducing  all  the  new  spellings 
to  their  appropriate  places,  and  linking  to  them  the  older  spellings  under  which  we 
have  described  the  localities.    Multitudes  of  minor  scenes  and  objects  which  we 
omitted  either  intentionally  or  through  oversight  to  notice  under  separate  articles,  are 
referred  to  in  their  respective  alphabetical  places ;  and  some  thousands  more,  as  well 
as  persons,  remarkable  events,  and  interesting  circumstances,  will  be  named  in  a 
very  copious,  general  Index.    Our  miles  are  all  Irish,  and  our  acres  all  English, 
except  when  the  contrary  is  expressly  mentioned ;  and  our  incidental  statements  of 
population,  when  no  year  is  named,  are  all  of  1831.    Our  measurements  of  areas 
within  all  the  counties,  except  Dublin,  Monaghan,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  are 
those  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  ;  and  of  these  five  counties  are  those  adopted,  as  in  the 
highest  degree  authoritative,  in  the  Census  of  1841.    Our  statistics  of  ecclesiastical 
property  are  from  the  four  large  folio  reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical 
Revenues  and  Patronage;  of  church  and  chapel  attendance,  of  the  numbers  of 
religious  denominations,  and  of  the  attendance  and  endowments  of  schools,  are  from 
the  two  thick  folio  reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Public  Instruction  ;  of  the  Na- 
tional Schools,  are  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Board ;  of  poor-law  affairs 
and  medical  charities,  are  from  the  many  and  voluminous  reports  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners ;  of  railways  and  traffic,  are  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Railways,  published  in  1838 ;  of  constituencies,  crime,  prisons,  and 
constabulary,  are  from  the  latest  annual  public  reports  on  these  topics ;  of  loan  funds, 
are  partly  from  the  report  of  1842,  and  partly  from  that  of  1843 ;  of  fisheries,  fish- 
ing-harbours, and  coast-guard  stations,  are  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Enquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Irish  Fisheries,  published  in  1836 ;  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, are  partly  from  the  Railway  Commissioners'  Report,  partly  from  various 
reports  on  canals,  partly  from  the  Census  of  1841,  and  partly  from  other  reports  and 
sources  of  miscellaneous  character ;  of  harbours  and  other  matters  on  the  main- 
stream, lakes,  and  affluents  of  the  Shannon,  are  from  the  large  and  costly  reports  of 
the  Commissioners  for  Improving  the  Navigation  of  the  Shannon  ;  of  bogs,  are  from 
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the  four  folio  reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Bogs  in  Ireland,  published  in  1812-14  ; 
of  trees,  live  stock,  farms,  occupations,  and  other  matters  of  mere  enumeration, 
are  from  the  Census  of  1841 ;  of  the  constitution,  officers,  and  property  of  boroughs, 
are  from  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  ; 
and  of  a  variety  of  other  matters,  are  from  miscellaneous  parliamentary  reports  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned,  and  from  an  exceedingly  scarce  and  very  curious  digest 
of  official  documents  by  Caesar  Moreau,  Esq.,  published  in  1827.  In  instances 
where  Presbyterians  or  other  Protestant  dissenters  amounted  to  only  one  or  two  or 
sometimes  three,  we  have  usually  classed  them  with  members  of  the  Established 
church,  under  the  common  name  of  Protestants ;  but  in  all  instances  in  which  their 
numbers  exceeded  three,  we  have  mentioned  them  separately,  and,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction and  brevity,  have  noticed  the  members  of  the  Establishment  as  Churchmen. 
An  awkward  circumstance  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Public  In- 
struction is,  that  it  exhibits  all  Methodists  as  members  of  the  Established  church, 
and  all  their  places  of  worship  as  Meeting-houses  of  Protestant  dissenters ;  and  as 
we  possessed  no  means  of  accurately  distinguishing  between  these  Meeting-houses 
and  those  of  real  Protestant  dissenters,  we  were  obliged  to  imitate  the  awkwardness 
of  the  report,  even  at  the  expense  of  nominally  representing  the  persons  of  Protes- 
tant dissenters  as  in  two  dioceses  fewer,  and  in  others  not  much  more  numerous, 
than  their  Meeting-houses.  Our  rule  for  managing  the  exceedingly  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  Census  of  1831  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  statement  of  parochial  population,  has  been  to  follow  the  latter  in 
cases  where  the  ecclesiastical  limits  and  not  the  quondam  civil  ones  were  adopted  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  copy  both  statements  in  other  cases  of  very  wide  dis- 
crepancy, and  to  follow  the  census  in  all  cases  in  which  the  discrepancy  is  small. 
The  maps  we  have  used  for  country  districts  are  those  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
checked  in  matters  not  quite  recent  by  those  of  Arrowsmith  and  Beaufort ;  and  the 
maps  we  have  used  for  towns  are  those  of  the  Parliamentary  Reports  on  Proposed 
Boundaries  and  on  Municipal  Corporation  Boundaries,  published  in  respectively 
1832  and  1837.  We  conclude  by  transfusing  into  direct  statement  two  promises 
made  in  our  Prospectus :— "  All  mutually  related  articles  are  so  harmonized  with  one 
another,  and  the  smaller  so  carefully  subordinated  to  the  larger,  that  a  reader  may 
rise  through  a  gradation  of  views,  from  the  parts  of  a  district  to  the  district  itself, 
and  from  a  series  of  districts  to  a  county  or  a  province,  so  as  to  acquire  a  far  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  whole  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  perusal  of 
any  number  of  general  works,  whether  tours  or  consecutive  descriptions.  An  Intro- 
ductory Article  is  also  given,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  Position,  Extent,  Coasts, 
Marine  waters,  Islands,  Surface,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Climate, 
Soils,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Fisheries,  Internal  Communications, 
Political  and  Ecclesiastical  Divisions,  Public  Revenue,  Civil  Constitution,  Religion, 
Education,  Economical  and  Population  Statistics,  Literature,  Antiquities,  and  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  whole  Kingdom." 
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ABBERT.    See  Mokiyae,  and  Moyke. 

ABBEY,  or  Cobcomboe-Abbey,  a  parish  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  barony  of  Burren,  and  on 
the  north  border  of  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  lies  84 
miles  west-north-west  of  Gort;  and  partly  skirts 
Gal  way-bay,  directly  opposite  the  town  of  Gal  way. 
Area,  4,714  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,493;  in  1841, 
1.442.*  Houses  223.  The  surface,  in  a  general  view, 
is  green  and  pastoral,  boldly  tumulated,  much  diver- 
sified in  outline,  and  not  a  little  prominent  among 
the  features  of  the  rich  southern  hill-screen  of  the 
brilliant  and  far-expanding  bay.  A  rocky  mountain 
which  overhangs  the  sea  exhibits  some  curious  marks 
of  ancient  and  unrecorded  mining  operations.  At  its 
foot  is  a  large  chasm,  which  appears  to  have  been 
partly  formed  by  the  quarrier,  and  whence  local  tra- 
dition asserts  the  stones  to  have  been  taken  for  the 
construction  of  the  well-known  monastic  pile  of  the 
parish  ;  and  on  the  mountain's  side  are  two  mining- 
shaft*,  one  of  which  is  computed  to  be  about  900 
feet  deep,  exclusive  of  an  unknown  depth  of  water 
at  the  bottom — In  a  lonely  winding  vale,  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  parish,  stands  the  splendid 
ruin  of  the  abbey  of  Cobcomboe.  A  spectator  who 
stations  himself  near  one  of  the  angles  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  immediately  under  the  square  steeple 
or  belfry,  commands  an  interesting  view  of  the  in- 
terior, and  one  which  forms  a  fine  subject  for  the 
pencil.  The  choir,  in  front,  exhibits  a  groined  arch, 
inferior,  perhaps,  to  none  in  Ireland,  except  those  of 
Holy  cross ;  the  north  and  south  transepts,  on  the 
right  and  left,  open  by  large  plain  circular  arches, 
and  show  two  small  pointed-arched  chapels,  imme- 
diately flanking  the  choir;  and  the  foreground,  or 
open  area,  is  an  impressive  and  almost  chaotic  assem- 
blage of  human  bones,  rugged  monumental  stones, 
and  eartfaless  fragments  of  rock.  A  square  plot  of 
ground,  about  six  acres  in  extent,  and  with  the 
abbey  in  its  centre,  was  enclosed  with  a  wall  ten 
feet  high,  and  entered  by  an  arched  gateway  opposite 
the  west  end  of  the  pile.  Corcomroe,  the  present 
deMjrnation  of  the  ruin,  is  a  corruption  of  '  Corcaro- 
ruadh,'  the  confluence  of  the  three  Erse  words.  Cor, 
Cam,  and  Rmodk,  which  mean,  respectively,  '  a  dis- 
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trict,'  'a  quarrel,'  and  'red;'  and  the  name  seems 
commemorative  of  some  signal,  though  unrecorded 
one,  of  the  early  sanguinary  fights  which  occurred  in 
the  vicinity.  Another  ancient  name  of  the  fabric 
was  the  abbey  De  viridi  saxo,  or  '  of  the  green  rock ;' 
and  alluded  to  the  amazing  fertility  of  the  circumja- 
cent mountainous  and  stony  land.  According  to  the 
red  book  of  Kilkenny,  the  abbey  was  founded,  in 
1194,  for  Cistertian  monks,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  by  Donald,  king  of  Limerick ;  but, 
according  to  otner  authorities,  it  was  founded,  in 
1200,  by  his  son,  Donogh  Carhrac.  The  monastery 
was  colonized  from  that  of  Suir ;  it  had  afterwards 
annexed  to  it  the  cell  of  Kilshanny,  in  the  barony  of 
Corcomroe,  and  became  subject  to  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  Fumes  in  Lancashire;  and,  according  to 
Arcbdall,  it  was  eventually,  with  eleven  quarters  of 
land,  granted  to  Richard  Harding.  The  Cistertian 
monks  continued  to  cling  to  it  so  late  as  at  least 
1628;  but,  from  the  date  of  the  suppression,  appear 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  Cistertian  abbot  of  Holy- 
crosa.  John  O'Dea,  a  Cistertian  monk,  formerly  of 
the  Irish  college  of  Salamanca,  and  possessing  some 
obscure  claims  to  the  honours  of  authorship,  was 
appointed  superior  of  the  abbey  about  the  time  we 
have  named,  and  probably  was  the  last  who  ever 
nominally  held  the  office.  An  abbot  of  Corcomroe, 
of  the  name  of  John.  was.  in  1418.  made  bishop  of 
Kilmacduagh.  In  1267,  Donogh  O'Brien,  king  of 
Thomond,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sindaine  in 
Burren,  and  solemnly  interred  in  the  abbey  ;  and,  in 
a  niche  en  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  may  still  be 
seen  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  grand  monument 
and  effigies  which  were  erected  to  his  memory — The 
village  of  Abbey,  to  which,  aa  well  aa  to  the  parish, 
the  monastic  edifice  gives  name,  claims  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  latter  in  antiquity.  Though  now  an  ob- 
scure place,  inhabited,  in  1831,  by  only  128  persons, 
it  figures,  in  the  remote  year  1088,  as  the  scene  of 
three  successive  plunderings  bv  Roderick  O'Connor 
and  Dermot  O'Brien.  In  1317.  not  »r  from  the 
village,  was  fought  a  great  battle,  in  which  Teige 
and  Murtogh  Garbh,  sons  of  Brien  Ruadh,  king  of 
Thomond,  and  many  other  leading  persons  among 
the  O'Briens,  were  slain.  The  scene  of  action  was 
along  the  skirt  of  a  height  which  is  now  called  the 
Hill  of  the  Gallows  ,  and  it  still  occasionally  yields 
up  doleful  memorial*  of  slaughter  and  interment. 
Other  matters  of  interest  in  the  parish,  including 
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fisheries  and  trade,  are  connected  with  the  villages 
of  Buriies,  Hi. ii  a i.. ii,  and  Cprrenroe  :  which  see. 
— This  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of  Kilfenora  ;  but  except- 
ing the  townUnds  of  Aughinish,  Bebagh,  Finavara, 
and  Kilmacrane,  which  are  annexed  to  Kilcoraey.  it 
is  wholly  impropriate.  There  is  neither  parish 
church  nor  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  commis- 
sioners of  Public  Instruction  computed  the  parish- 
ioners in  1834  to  be  4  Churchmen,  and  2,673  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  they  found  only  one  school,  a  hedge- 
school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  40. 

ABBEY,  or  Innislonnagh,  or  Innixlonaghty, 
a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Gleimhiry,  co. 
Waterford,  and  partly  in  that  of  IrTa  and  Off*  East, 
co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  The  Tipperary  section 
contains  the  villages  of  Abbey  and  Toberaheena. 
Area  of  the  whole  9,378  acres  ;  of  the  Glenahiry 
section,  2,970  acres;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Tipperary  section,  6,354  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831.  4,271  ;  of  the  Gl.  section.  1,256.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1841,  4,704  ;  of  the  Gl.  section,  1,499;  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Tip.  section,  1,814.  Houses 
in  the  Gl.  section,  233;  in  the  Tip.  section,  511. 
The  Waterford  section  seems  sometimes  to  monopo- 
lize the  name  of  Abbey:  and  the  Tipperary  section, 
that  of  Innislonnagh,  or  limUlonoghty.  The  two  are 
mutually  separated  by  the  beautiful  and  majestic  Suir. 
The  entire  parish  is  physically  distributed  into  about 
one-tenth  of  hill,  pasture,  or  mountainous  ground, 
and  about  nine-tenths  of  arable  and  graziug  land  of 
n  tine  quality.  It-  name  is  derived  from  a  monastic, 
ur  more  properly  a  Culdcan,  establishment,  alleged 
to  have  been  founded  by  St-  Mochoemoc,  who  died 
in  655.  The  building  is  said,  but  on  very  question- 
able authority,  to  have  possessed  singular  beauty, 
and  to  have  contained  a  chapel  which  was  conse- 
crated by  St.  Patrick.  A  holy  well  at  the  place 
possesses  part  of  the  same  kind  of  fame  which  has 
been  assigned  to  the  fabric — The  village  or  town  of 
Abbey  stands  2}  miles  west  by  south  of  Clonmel, 
and  is  inhabited  principally  by  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation.   Area  22  acres     Pop.,  in  1831,  1,123;  in 

1841,  998.    Houses  176  This  parish  is  a  rectory 

in  the  dio.  of  Li-more ;  and,  together  with  the  rec- 
tory of  Monksland,  forms  the  benefice  or  union  of 
Iniiislonoghty.  Gross  income  £688  19s.  3jd. ;  nett 
.£593  0s.  2jd.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  two  par- 
ishes of  the  benefice  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  intervening  parishes  of  Rossmire,  Feus,  and 
Churchtown.  A  curate  is  employed  for  Monksland, 
at  a  stipend  of  £75.  Abbey,  or  Innislonaghty  parish- 
church  was  built  in  1818,  at  the  cost  of  £830  15s. 
4}d. ;  of  which  £553  16s.  1  Id.  was  a  loan  from  the 
lt»te  board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sittings  200.  Monksland 
church,  20  miles  distant,  was  built  in  1832.  by  means 
of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the  late  board.  Sittings  900. 
A  school-bouse  in  Monksland  is  also  u»ed  for  reli- 
gious service  in  the  Establishment.  There  is  no 
other  place  of  worship  in  the  benefice.  The  parish- 
ioners of  Abbey  were  reported,  in  1834,  to  consist 
of  1 15  Churchmen,  4,270  Roman  Catholics,  65  Pres- 
byterians, and  9  other  Protestant  dissenters, — in  all 
4.459;  and  those  of  Monksland,  to  consist  of  89 
Churchmen  and  1.020  Roman  Catholics,— in  all 
1.109.  The  schools  of  Abbey,  in  1834,  were  a  day- 
school,  aided  by  flu  and  other  allowances  from  the 
rector,  and  £5  from  the  Distillery  company  of  the 
parish  ;  a  day-school,  kept  by  the  ladies  of  the  Pre- 
sentation Convent,  and  attended  by  600  girls  ;  and  3 
hedge  or  day-schools,  supported  wholly  by  fees. 
See  Monksland. 

ABBEY-ISLE.    See  Aohamore. 

ABBEY,  or  Knockmoy.  or  Abbeyrnockmoy,  a 
parish,  7  miles  south-east  of  Tuam,  and  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Clare,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Tyaquin,  co. 


Gnlway,  Connaught.  Length  6  miles;  breadth  3: 
area  of  the  whole,  12,386  acres;  of  the  Tyaquin 
section,  10,913  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
2.866;  in  1841,  3,846  ;  of  the  Tyaquin  section  in 
1841,  3,533.  Houses  in  the  whole,  704;  in  the 
Tyaquin  section,  642.  The  surface  of  the  parish  is 
drained  by  the  river  Moyne ;  and  consists,  in  a  gen- 
eral view,  of  light  sheep  pasture-ground,  with  a 
large  interspersion  of  bog.  What  the  Commission- 
ers on  bogs  in  Ireland  call  distinctively  the  bog  ol 
Abbeyknockmoy,  comprehends  1,137  English  acres, 
and  was  pronounced  reclaimable  at  the  cost  of 
£1,579  10s.  It  lies  121  feet  above  sea-level,  has 
a  mean  depth  of  16  feet,  and  is  a  firm  black  bog, 
superincumbent  on  marl  and  gravel.  On  the  north 
is  very  high  ground,  whose  soil  is  chiefly  the  debris 
of  limestone ;  and  on  the  south  is  a  high  hill  called 
Knock  rua,  washed  along  its  base  by  the  Moyrne. 
Other  bog-lands  of  the  parish  nre  reported  on  jointly 
with  those  of  Abbert  and  Windfield:  see  Moyne. 
Much  of  the  district  immediately  upon  the  river  is 
pleasant  in  contour,  and  rich  in  the  dress  of  cultiva- 
tion— The  name  '  Knockmoy'  signifies  '  the  hill  of 
the  plain ;'  and  the  abbey  which  shares  with  it  in 
the  designation  of  the  parish,  was  anciently  called 
•  Monasterium  de  colic  victorias.'  The  establish- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  founded  and  endowed  in 
1 180,  by  Cathal  O'Connor,  monarch  of  Ireland,  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory  obtained  by  him  at  its 
site  over  Almericus  de  St.  Lawrence.  Considerable 
ruins  of  the  edifice,  which  still  exist,  contain  some 
frescoes,  which,  though  rude  in  design,  and  faded  in 
colour,  possess  uncommon  interest  for  the  antiquary, 
as  the  most  authentic  memorials  anywhere  to  be 
found  of  ancient  Irish  costumes.  These  paintings 
occur  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  owe 
their  conservation  to  the  circumstance  of  that  part 
of  the  fabric  being  vaulted  with  stone ;  but  they  are 
now  waning  rapidly  into  decay.  The  figures  are 
somewhat  larger  than  life,  and  are  arranged  in  an 
upper  line  of  six  kings,  and  a  lower  line  representing 
a  youth  naked,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  transfixed  with 
arrows  shot  by  two  archers,  while  the  brehon  or 
judge,  who  had  pronounced  sentence,  sits  by  with  a 
roll  of  laws  in  his  hand.  Three  of  the  kings  appear 
as  crowned  skeletons,  and  ore  usually  conjectured  to 
be  the  most  distinguished  regal  ancestors  of  the 
house  of  O'Connor,  but  seem,  from  the  highly  an- 
tique character  of  their  crowns,  a  character  much 
known  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  to 
be  patriot  monarcbs  of  very  early  Irish  times.  The 
other  three  kings  are  painted  as  in  life,  and  repre- 
sented each  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  fighting 
bird,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Anglo-Norman 
kings  on  their  seals,  and  Harold  the  Norman  king 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestries ;  and  they  seem,  from  the 
form  of  their  crowns,  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pith 
or  13th  century,  and  been  among  the  distinguished 
native  princes  who  defended  their  country  against 
the  aggressions  of  adventurers.  The  opinion  re- 
specting them  which  has  hitherto  been  copied  by 
almost  every  compiler,  and  which  has  the  high  apo- 
logy of  being  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Ledwicb,  is  that 
"the  centre  one  is  Roderick  O'Connor,  who  was 
I  monarch  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  English 
introduction,  supported  by  two  vassal  kings,  one  his 
grand  falconer,  the  other  his  grand  marshal."  Bu* 
Dr.  Ledwich  mistakes  a  bird  in  the  hand  of  the 
central  figure  for  a  trefoil  or  shamrock,  and  employs 
bis  blunder  as  a  chief  argument  for  his  opinion ;  he 
gives  in  his  Antiquities  an  utterly  incorrect  engrav- 
ing of  the  frescoes ;  and  he  destroys  all  confidence  in 
his  judgment  by  venturing  the  grossly  improbable 
conjecture,  that  the  paintings  were  the  work  of  the 
confederate  Roman  Catholics  of  the  I7th  century. 
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The  lower  line  of  figures  represents  the  death  of 
the  young  son  of  Dermod  M'Murrougb,  for  that 
ambitious  man's  perfidy  in  calling  over  the  English. 
The  youth  was  delivered  to  Roderick  O'Connor  as 
a  hostage  for  hi*  father's  fidelity ;  and,  according  to 
Caiubreasis,  was  abandoned  by  the  inhuman  parent 
to  his  fate.  The  figure  of  the  brehon  is  now  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  oozing  of  rain  from  an  opening  in 
the  roof. — The  villages  or  hamlets  in  the  parish, 
with  their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are  Abbey,  352; 
Ballinamona,  157;  Newtown,  216;  and  Poulfavarla, 
204 — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam, 
and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kille reran  : 
which  see.  Its  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  1,500.  Its  inhabitants,  in  1834, 
were  computed  to  amount  to  3,094 ;  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  22  Churchmen,  were  Roman 
Catholics.  A  school  at  Briarfield,  attended  by  70 
boys  and  43  girls,  is  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  and  receives  from  it  £14  a- 
year. 

ABBEYDARIG,  a  village  in  the  barony  of 
Moydoe,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It  stands  a  little 
north  of  the  village  of  Keenagh,  on  the  road  from 
Ballymahon  to  Tnrmonbarry,  and  is  overhung  on 
one  Aide  by  the  Slieve  Gauldry  hills. 

ABBEYDORNEY,  Abbey-O'Dorney,  or  Mont- 
naokk,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  O'Dorney,  barony 
of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  stands 
near  the  river  Brick,  and  on  the  west  road  from 
Limerick  to  Tralee ;  5  miles  east  by  north  of  Tra- 
lee,  and  8  south-west  by  south  of  Listowel.  Area 
16  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  338;  in  1841,  418.  House* 
57.  The  abbey  from  which  the  place  derives  it* 
name  was  founded  in  1154,  called  Kyrie  Elcison, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  colonized 
with  Cis  tertian  monks  from  the  abbey  of  Mngio,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick ;  and  its  abbot  sat  as  a  lord 
in  parliament.  The  abbey  and  it*  possessions  were 
conferred,  at  the  dissolution,  on  Edmund  Lord  Kerry, 
who  was  created  Baron  O'Dorney  in  1537;  but  they 
were  to  revert  to  the  crown  in  the  event  of  a  default 
of  heirs  male ;  and  some  of  the  lands  were  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  provost,  fellows,  and 
scholars,  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  The  ruins 
which  remain  are  of  no  note. 

ABBEYFEALE,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  western  border  of  the  barony 
of  Glenquin,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Area  of  the 
rural  districts,  18,099  acres;  of  the  village,  51  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  district*  in  1831,  3,635;  in  1841, 
4,703.  Houses  724.  Pop.  of  the  village  in  1831, 
607;  in  1841,  699.  Houses  131.  The  village  stands 
•n  the  western  verge  of  the  parish,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Feale,  and  on  the  mail  road  from  Limerick 
to  Tralee;  12  miles  south-west  of  Rathkeale,  30 
sooth-west  of  Limerick,  and  124  south-west  of 
Dublin.  The  Feale  i*  here  spanned  by  a  bridge,  and 
separates  the  parish  from  Kerry.  The  village  i*  the 
cynosure  of  an  extensive  mountainous  district,  rich 
in  it*  upland  capacities,  replete  with  interest  to  the 
mineralogist  and  the  georgic  improver,  naturally  all 
hut  impervious  and  inaccessible,  and  only  a  few  yean 
ago  hud  open  by  means  of  government  roads.  "  It 
»o  happened,"  say*  P.  Mabone,  Esq.,  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Public  Work*  in  1835,  "  that  I 
had  not  seen  the  new  government  road*  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abbeyfeale  and  Castle-island  until 
hut  September;  and  having  known  that  district 
before  they  were  projected,  I  confess  I  felt  aston- 
ished at  the  extent  of  the  general  improvement 
which  the  opening  of  these  roads  has  produced." 
A  miniature  copy  of  a  picture  which  Mr.  Bryan's 
*  Practical  View  of  Ireland,'  gives  of  "  a  circle  of  20 
mile*  in  diameter,  having  Abbeyfeale  for  its  centre," 


will  at  once  fully  exhibit  the  parish,  and  clearly 
show  the  economical  importance  of  the  village. 
The  tract  within  the  circle  presents  an  area  of  314 
square  miles,  or  201,062  Irish  acres.  It  forms  a 
main  portion  of  the  great  group  of  hills  which  rise 
between  the  Shannon  and  the  Black  water;  and  ex- 
tends 4  miles  southward  into  Cork,  10  eastward  into 
Limerick,  and  10  westward  into  Kerry.  A  few 
towns  or  villages  stand  at  long  intervals  near  the 
circumference ;  but  the  least  remote  is  8  miles  from 
Abbeyfeale,  and  the  others  are  from  10  to  12. 
Mansion*  occupied  by  proprietors  occur  nowhere  to 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  district,  except  in  a  few 
instances  near  these  villages,  or  below  the  bases  of 
the  hills.  Though  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  area 
has  ever  been  cultivated,  the  whole  affords  great 
natural  advantages  to  the  improver,  whether  his 
object  be  agriculture  or  manufacture.  The  bills, 
tame,  uniform,  and  uninteresting  in  outline,  have  an 
average  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  are  not  too  high  for  luxuriant  vegetation.  They 
all  rest  on  limestone,  which  is  everywhere  found 
round  their  bases ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  highly  in- 
durated sandstone,  and  variously  hardened  black  slate 
clay ;  and  they  possess  beds  of  culm,  some  of  which, 
though  dipping  at  a  steep  angle,  and  seldom  more 
than  12  inches  thick,  have  been  worked.  A  coating 
of  clay,  from  3  to  30  feet  thick,  covers  the  rock ; 
a  stratum  of  peat,  from  6  inches  to  3  feet  thick,  over- 
lies the  clay  on  the  summits  and  the  higher  acclivities; 
and  a  vegetable  soil,  tolerably  productive,  and  not  a 
little  improveable  by  lime,  prevails  over  all  the 
lower  declivities  and  the  valleys.  "  If,"  say*  Mr. 
Bryan,  "  the  light  bog  were  drained  and  dug  up.  and 
some  of  the  clay  substratum  got  up  and  mixed  with 
it,  along  with  a  proper  proportion  of  lime,  a  very 
superior  vegetable  soil  may  be  made  on  every  perch 
of  the  whole  surface,  and  acres  of  barren  heath  may 
be  made  to  produce  the  finest  oats,  potatoes,  or  bay. 
If  three-fourths  of  the  district  be  in  a  state  of  nature, 
the  land  now  waste  could,  by  industry,  be  made 
capable  of  maintaining  452,390  persons,  or  nearly 
hulf-a- million.  Here  might  the  labour  of  emigrant* 
be  well  directed  at  home,  which  is  now  in  active 
operation  clearing  the  wastes  of  America,  if  advan- 
tage were  taken  of  resources  which  our  own  country 
possesses.  The  manufacturers  will  here  find  advan- 
tages not  less  interesting:  a  constant  supply  of 
water  in  the  Feale,  the  Smerla,  the  Ullahaw,  the 
Clyda,  the  Brina,  and  several  other  rivers,  with 
from  40  to  50  feet  of  fall,  upon  an  average,  on  every 
mile  of  their  length,  offering  a  boundless  field  for 
their  operation*. "  The  village  of  Abbeyfeale  is  24 
statute  miles  distant  from  a  point  of  junction  near 
Ask  eat  on,  with  the  Shannon  line  of  railway,  as  laid 
down  by  the  public  commissioners.  The  dispensary 
at  the  village  had,  in  1840,  an  income  of  £207;  but 
is  13  statute  miles  distant  from  Newcastle,  the  seat  of 
the  poor-law  union  to  which  it  belongs,  and  of  the 
medical  attendant's  residence.  It  has  branches  at 
Attea  and  Ardagb.  The  abbey,  which  gave  name 
to  the  place,  was  a  Cis tertian  one  of  some  celebrity, 
founded  in  1 188;  and  afterwards  made  a  cell  to  the 
abbey  of  Monastemenagh  in  Kerry.  Half-a-mile 
below  the  village,  ami  overlooking  the  Feale,  are 
the  ruins  of  Purt-castle  ;  and  at  5  miles,  well-situ- 
ated on  the  Feale,  is  Riversdale,  the  seat  of  David 
Mahony,  Esq. — Abbeyfeale  parish  U  an  impropriate 
vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  "  Although,"  say 
the  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenue,  "there 
is  a  church  in  this  impropriate  parish,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  an v  provision  made  by  the 
improprietor  for  the  maintenance  of  an  officiating 
minister."  The  vicar,  who  officiates,  resides  at 
The  average  attendance  at  the  church 
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i«  about  15;  and,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
about  900.  The  parishioners  were  computed,  in 
1834,  to  consist  of  27  Churchmen  and  4,393  Roman 
Catholic*.  The  schools,  in  the  same  year,  were  4 
daily  schools,  all  supported  by  fees,  and  aggregately 
attended,  on  the  average,  by  253  children.  A 
school,  attended  by  109,  was  taken  into  connection 
with  the  National  Board  in  1840,  and  salaried 
with  £4. 

ABBEYGORMAGAN,  a  parish  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Leitrim,  hut  chiefly  in  that  of  Long, 
ford,  and  8j  miles  west  by  north  of  Eyrecourt,  co. 
Gal  way,  Connaught.  Area  of  the  Leitrim  section, 
3.440  acres;  of  the  Longford  section,  8.318  ncrcs. 
Pop.,  of  the  Leitrim  section,  in  1811,  427;  in  1841, 
791.  Houses  129  Pop.,  of  the  Longford  section, 
in  1831.  2.233;  in  1841,  2.139.  Houses  350.  The 
land  is,  in  general,  of  good  quality  ;  and  the  surface 
declines  to  the  south.  The  abbey,  whence  the 
parish  has  its  name,  was  called  Monaster  O'Gormo- 
gan,  or  De  Via  Nova;  it  was  for  canons  regular  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin ;  and,  in  the  34th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  it  was  granted  to  Ulickc,  the  first 

earl  of  Clanricarde  This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the 

dio.  of  Clonfert ;  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Kiltormer:  which  see.  Tithe  composition  £108. 
But  a  portion  of  the  tithes,  compounded  for  £110 
15s.  4jd.,  is  appropriated  to  the  bUhop  and  five 
cathedral  dignitaries  of  the  diocese.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  Mullagb,  within  the  parish,  is 
attended,  on  the  average,  by  900  persons.  The 
parishioners  were  computed  in  1834,  to  consist  of  38 
Churchmen,  and  3.019  Roman  Catholic*.  There 
were,  in  the  same  year,  2  schools,  wholly  supported 
by  fees,  and  attended  jointly  by  130  scholars. 

ABBEY-JERPOINT,  or  Jekpoint-West,  a 
parish  on  the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Gow- 
ran,  1|  mile  south-west  of  Tbomastown,  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  Much  confusion  and  discrepancy 
occur  in  the  statements  of  parliamentary  and  other 
documents  respecting  it.*  Following  the  census  of 
1841 — whose  authority  must,  for  several  reasons,  be 
regarded  as  final — we  represent  Abbey-Jerpoint  and 
Jerpoint- West  as  two  entirely  distinct  parishes,  with 
* ach  its  defined  area  and  separate  statistics.  Abbcy- 
Jerpoint  is  all  in  the  barony  of  Gowran.  Area,  1 ,008 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  375.  Houses  77.  Jerpoint. 
West  is  in  the  baronies  of  Gowran,  Ida,  and  Knock, 
topher.  Area,  of  the  Gowran  section,  1,819  acres  ; 
of  the  Ida  section,  1,167  acres  ,  of  the  Knocktopber 
section,  2,530  acres.  Pop.,  of  the  Gowran  section, 
in  1841, 336  ;  of  the  Ida  section,  294 ;  of  the  Knock- 
topber section,  576.  Hou«e*  in  the  G.  section,  53 ; 
in  the  I.  section,  46;  in  the  K.  section,  88 — This 


*  The  census  of  1831  does  not  name  '  Abbey-Jerpoint.'  and 
stair*  the  population  of  '  West-lerpoint'  at  i,  Hoth  the 
fourth  Report  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenue,  and  the  first  on 
Public  Instruction,  state  the  population  of '  Jerpoint- West,'  in 
1831.  at  853.  The  latter  of  them  authorities  exhibits  Abbey- 
Jerpoint  as  a  different  parish  front  Jerpoint- Wot,  with  a 
population,  in  18.11,  of  1.851  ;  but  mentions  that,  "under 
Abbey-Jerpoint  are  comprised  the  reputed  parishes  of  Abbey. 
Jerpoint,  rleberstown.  Ardcrra,  and  I.isina  tigue. "  The  Ec- 
clesiastical Revenue  Report  says,  that  the  three  district*  thus 
associated  with  Abbey-Jerpoint, "  are  townlands,  not  parishes  " 
Other  authorities  before  us  are  raually  eoudicUng,  no  two  of 
them  being1,  in  all  respects,  agreed'  and  they  seem  to  us  to 
have  been  whirled  into  discrepancy  bv  a  war  of  facU  respect- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  Jerpoiiit-aobey  lands.  Following 
r>n>wcr's  Realities  of  Ireland,  we  represent  the  abbey-manor 
as  now  subdivided  into  AbbcyJcrpoint,  the  property  succes- 
sively of  the  families  of  Maish,  llobson.  and  Greene,— Church 
or  Towii-Jerpoiut,  the  estate  of  the  Muntlv  family.—  Waste- 
Jcrpoint,  now  possessed  by  Mr.  Marshe  of  Stradbally,— and 
nUl-Jerpoint,  inherited  fio:n  Sir  William  I'etty  hy  the  nuir- 
ipii-  of  Lansdonne,  and  not  long  ng»i  sold  to  Mr.  Frank*  of 
1ml  iiu  ;  following  the  Oclrsinsticul  Revenue  Report,  we 
represent  the  parish  of  Jerpoint-Wcst  as  comprising 
arrr«.  1  mod,  and  LMJ  perdu-,  and  as  all  consibtiiu;  of  arable 


parish,  or  pair  of  parishes,  is  clustered  with  13  other 
real  or  reputed  parishes  to  form  the  union  or  bene- 
fice of  Burncburch,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossorv.  The 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  computed  4  Ab- 
bey-Jerpoint' to  contain  5  Churchmen,  I  Presby- 
terian, and  1,884  Roman  Catholics;  and  '  Jer point- 
West'  to  contain  6  Churchmen  and  865  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  in  neither  district  did  they  find  any 
school. 

The  abbey  of  Jerpoint,  whose  name  figures  in 
such  a  tumult  of  topographical  nomenclature,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Nore,  nearly 
two  miles  west  of  Tbomastown.  The  ruin,  though 
grievously  dilapidated,  possesses  an  extent  and  a 
beauty  which  command  the  admiration  of  at  once 
the  antiquary,  the  architect,  and  the  lover  of  the 

Eiicturesque ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  Irc- 
and  of  the  mixed  Anglo-Norman  and  early  English 
styles  of  architecture  ;  and  it,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
sents less  ancient  parts  which,  while  strictly  in  the 
pointed  style,  and  probably  contemporary  with  the 
abbeys  of  Tintcrn  and  Dunbrody,  excel  these  edifices 
both  in  artistic  execution,  and  in  lightness  and  ele- 
gance of  general  design.  The  ruin  occupies  an  area 
of  nearly  three  acres.  The  church  was  cruciform  ; 
and  consisted,  as  usual,  of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts. 
Six  pointed  arches,  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
massive  columns,  supported  the  roof  of  the  nave  ; 
and  above  and  between  these  arches,  are  the  remains 
of  six  clerestory  windows,  narrow,  and  rather 
rounded  at  their  top.  The  western,  or  great  win- 
dow of  the  nave,  i*  in  similar  style  to  these  windows ; 
but  consists  of  three  distinct  arches,  separated  by 
two  single  mullions.  The  pinnacled  tower,  which 
rises  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  the 
transepts,  is  supported  by  four  massive  square  pillars, 
and  the  arches  which  spring  from  them  ;  and  its 
roof  is  curiously  groined  with  springers,  which  are 
supported  on  each  side  by  neatly  ornamental  corbels. 
The  arches  of  the  transepts  and  the  nave,  at  the 
intersection,  are  in  the  pointed  style,  while  the  arch 
which  leads  to  the  choir  is  circular.  The  roof  of 
the  choir  also  is  circular ;  and  yet  the  eastern  or 
altar  window,  now  built  up  to  a  smaller  dimension, 
is  pointed.  The  nave  and  the  transepts  have  been, 
unroofed.  A  tomb,  sculptured  in  rude  though  bold 
relief,  and  situated  in  the  choir,  opposite  the  grand 
altar  of  the  south  cross-aisle,  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  over  the  remains  of  Donough,  king  of  Os- 
sory,  who  died  in  1 185.  Two  figures  repose  on  it. 
habited,  the  one  as  a  male  and  the  other  as  a  female, 
in  the  costume  of  the  12th  or  13th  ceatury  ;  and 
the  former  holds  a  crucifix  in  his  right  hand,  and 
extends  his  left  toward  a  small  harp  which  hangs 
from  his  side.  Various  images  of  the  apostles  ap- 
pear in  compartments  round  the  base  of  the  tomb. 
Two  crowned  figures  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment; and  beside  them  kneels  an  angel,  whose 
hands  arc  uplifted  in  devotion.  Two  conspicuous 
ancient  monuments  occur  of  errVsiastics.  On  the 
one,  which  is  of  black  marble,  lies  the  full  length 
figure  of  an  abbot,  in  his  proper  habit ;  his  head 
reposing  on  a  pillow  of  much  elegance ,  his  right 
hand  uplifted  as  if  in  the  act  of  swearing  an  oath  of 
fidelity ;  and  his  left  holding  a  ero*ier,  whose  lower 
end  is  gnawed  by  a  serpent,  and  whose  volute  con- 
tains a  well-sculptured  Agnus  Dei.  On  the  other 
monument  is  a  statue,  executed  with  conspicuous 
skill  and  delicacy  ;  the  hands  holding  respectively  a 
sprig  of  trefoil,  and  a  crosier  of  excellent  workman- 
ship ;  and  the  altar-slab  on  which  the  figure  rests, 
displaying  a  profusion  of  trefoils  and  roses.  Several 
other  monuments  of  ecclesiastics,  but  in  quite  a 
defaced  condition,  may  be  sren  amidst  predominant 
rubbish.    The  abbey,  according  to  Archdall,  waa 
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founded  in  1  IPO,  by  Ponough,  king  of  Ossory,  for 
Cistertian  monks.  It  was  richly  endowed  both  by 
Donough  and  hy  other  distinguished  persons  ;  it  was 
confirmed  to  the  monki  by  John,  Lord  of  Ireland, 
afterwmrds  King  John ;  and  it  was  surrendered  or 
dissolved  in  1539.  Its  abbot  was  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ment :  and  the  last  person  who  filled  the  office,  was 
Oliver  G.  Fiti-OUver,  a  younger  brother  of  B.iron 
John  Grace,  of  Courtstown. 

ABBEY  KNOCK  MO  Y.    See  Abbey. 

ABBEYLARA,  a  pariah,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  barony 
of  Granard,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  Its  length, 
including  an  intersection  3]  miles  broad  of  the 
parish  of  Granard,  is  14  miles;  its  breadth  is  2 
miles ;  and  its  area,  including  626  acres  of  water,  is 
9.160  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,1 12  ;  in  1841,  3,084. 
Houses  303.    The  land  is,  in  general,  of  a  good 

Jjuality.  Lough-Coouoh,  though  not  distinguished 
or  beauty  or  for  great  extent,  is  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture. On  the  south-west  shore  of  the  lake  are  the 
village  of  Abbeylara,  and  the  site  of  the  abbey 
whence  it  and  the  parish  have  their  name.  The 
village  stands  on  the  road  from  Granard  to  Dublin  . 
3|  miles  south-east  of  Granard,  and  0$  miles  north- 
west of  Castle- Pollard.  Area  9  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  316;  in  1841,  194.  Houses  28.  The  abbey 
of  Larah  or  Lerha  claims,  but  on  no  feasible  evi- 
dence, to  have  been  founded  by  St  Patrick.  In 
1205,  it  was  refounded,  or  more  probably  founded,  by 
the  Tuite  family,  for  Cistertian  monks.  Richard 
O'Ferrall,  the  last  abbot,  became  bishop  of  Ardagh 
in  1541.    Part  of  the  abbey 's  site  is  now  occupied 

by  the  parish-church  This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £105.  Gross  income 
£127  6s. ;  nett  £109  1  Is.  6d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  impropriate ;  they  have 
been  compounded  for  £155;  and,  excepting  those 
oi  three  town-lands,  they  belong  to  the  Marquis  of 
Westmeath.  The  parish-church  was  built  in  1803. 
Sittings  70.  Two  school-house*  at  the  extremities 
of  the  parish  are  also  used  as  parochial  places  of 
wor*hip.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended, 
on  the  average,  by  1,075  persons.  In  1834,  the 
Churchmen  were  computed  to  amount  to  167  ;  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,1 14.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  two  day-schools,  aided  by  respectively  £l2and 
£6  from  the  Ardagh  association,  and  three  hedge- 
schools,  the  whole  attended,  on  the  average,  by  164 
scholars. 

ABBEYLEIX,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Fassadining,  co.  Kilkenny,  but  chiefly  in  the  ba- 
ronies of  Cullinagh,  Clarrnallagh,  and  West  Mary- 
borough, Queen  s  co.,  Leinster.  The  Cullinagh  sec- 
tion contains  the  town  of  Abbkyllix:  see  next 
article.  Area  of  the  Fassadining  section,  681  acres ; 
of  the  Cullinagh  section,  1 1,246  acres  ;  of  the  Clar- 
rnallagh section,  1,475  acres;  of  the  Maryborough 
section,  145  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
5.990;  in  1841,  6,719.  Pop.,  in  1841.  of  the  Fas- 
sadining  section  166;  of  the  Cullinagh  section 
6,091  ;  of  the  rural  portion  of  that  section  5.070; 
of  the  Clsrmallagh  section  4)3;  of  the  Mary- 
borough section  49.  Houses  of  the  four  sections 
respectively  25,  916,65,  and  6.  The  township  of 
Cor  bally  ogue  is  5  miles  distant  from  the  rest  of  the 
parish ;  separated  from  it  by  Ballinakill ;  and  sur- 
rounded, on  other  sides,  by  Cloncnagh.  The  man- 
sion of  Abbeyleix,  the  seat  of  Viscount  de  Vescy, 
and  erected  in  1774,  is  a  capacious  and  handsome 
quadrangular  building,  four  stories  high,  and  faced 
with  cut  stone.  The  demesne,  comprehending  about 
700  acres,  is  profusely  embellished  with  noble  and 
venerable  trees,  now  amassed  in  woods,  and  now 


drawn  out  in  splendid  avenues,  or  disposed  in  orna- 
mental arrangements.  But  the  ground  is  low,  flat, 
naturally  poor,  and  encompassed  with  great  expanses 
of  bog.  Though  now  smiling  in  cultivation,  and 
rich  in  dresses  woven  for  it  by  judicious  and  perse- 
vering exertion,  it  is  part  of  a  tract  which,  while 
under  the  sway  of  the  O'Mores.  was  utterly  cheer- 
less and  unpromising.  Even  vet  the  aggregate  land 
of  the  parish  is  poor  in  quality.  Abbeyleix  bog, 
as  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  on  Bogs  in  Ire- 
land, comprehends  964  English  acres ;  lies  from  298 
to  324  feet  above  sea-level ;  skirts  both  the  demesne 
and  the  town  of  Abbeyleix,  consists  principally  of 
fibrous  peat  or  red  bog,  of  a  wet  and  spongy  nature, 
interspersed  with  pools ;  discharges  its  surface-water 
by  three  rivulets  to  the  Nore  ;  and  could  be  im- 
proved at  the  cost  of  £1,208.— This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  tne  dio.  of 
Leighlin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition  £169  4s.  74d. ; 
glebe  £5  15s.  5d.  Gross  income  £175  Os.  0$d. ; 
nett  £138  1  Is.  6id.  Patron,  the  Viscount  de  Vcsey. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  impropriate,  belong  to  the 
Viscount  de  Vescy,  and  are  compounded  for  £338 
9s.  2id.  A  curate  has  a  salary  of  £75.  The  parish- 
church  was  built  in  1830,  at  the  cost  of  £2,215,  lent 
by  the  late  board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  500. 
Another  place  of  worship  exists  in  connection  with 
the  Establishment ;  but  is  not  generally  used.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended,  on  the  average, 
by  2,000  persons ;  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house by  70.  The  parishioners  were,  in  1834, 
classified,  by  computation,  into  1.028  Churching 
4  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  4,907  Roman  Catholics. 
The  schools,  in  1834,  were  a  parochial  day-school, 
averagely  attended  by  120;  a  Hibernian  school 
society's  doy-school,  by  18  ;  a  girl's  work-school,  by 
40;  an  infant-school,  by  30;  and  two  pay  day- 
schools  by  jointly  45. 

ABBEYLEIX.  a  post  ami  market  town  in  the 
above  parish,  stands  on  the  left  side  of  the  river 
Nore,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  5  miles 
north-north-east  of  Cnstlc-Durrow,  9}  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Stradbally,  and  49$  miles  south-west 
of  Dublin.  An  ancient  town  of  its  name,  and  near 
its  site,  having  sunk  into  insignificance,  was  raxed 
by  Lord  de  Vescy  during  the  latter  half  of  last  cen- 
tury, to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  town  or  village. 
The  present  Abbeyleix  was  patronized  and  beauti- 
fied by  the  son  and  successor  of  its  noble  founder ; 
and  has  become  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  pleasing 
villages  in  Ireland.  Its  houses  have  most  of  the 
ornaments  which  comport  with  the  true  and  rustic 
cottage  character;  they  possess  the  agreeable  and 
useful  appendage  of  garden-plots;  mid  they  combine 
the  appearance  of  rural  beauty  with  that  ot  domestic 
comfort.  The  parish-church  is  a  commanding  and 
seemly  feature.  A  small  bridewell  in  the  village  is 
kept  in  a  creditable  state,  and  is  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  board,  and  superintendence  of  the 
governor  of  the  county  gaol.  The  village  will  be 
touched,  at  the  distance  of  60  statute  miles  from  the 
Dublin  terminus,  by  the  Kilkenny  line  of  railway- 
projected  by  the  commissioners ;  and  will  be  placed 
by  it  at  only  24  hours'  travelling  distance  from 
Dublin,  and  18J  from  London.  Its  public  convey- 
ances, in  1838,  were  a  car  to  Maryborough,  and  a 
caravan  in  transit  between  Mount  rath  and  Dublin. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  some  noticeable  manufac- 
tories. 

The  Abbeyleix  Poor-Law  Union  ranks  as  the 
89th  ;  and  was  declared  on  December  3d,  1839. 
With  the  exception  of  part  of  its  electoral  division 
of  Durrow,  which  belongs  toco.  Kilkenny,  it  all  lies 
in  Queen's  co.  ;  and  it  comprehends  an  area  of 
113,400  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  35,597.  Its 
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electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in 
1831,  are,  Abheyleix.  4,058;  Ballinakill,  5,926; 
Timahoe,  1.591;  Ballyroan,  5J48;  the  Raheen, 
5,559;  Castletown.  5.130;  Aghaboc,  2,915;  Kil- 
lermogb.  1,308;  Coolkerry.  1,947;  Aughmacart, 
2,279;  and  Durrow,  4,146.  The  ex-oflRcio  guardians 
amount  to  8,  and  the  elected  guardians  to  24 ;  and 
of  the  latter,  4  are  chosen  by  each  of  the  divisions 
of  Abbeyleix  and  the  Raheen,  1  by  each  of  the 
divisions  of  Timahoe  and  Killermogh,  and  2  by  each 
of  the  other  divisions.  The  total  nett  annual  value 
of  the  property  rated  is  £72.810  2s.  8d. ;  the  total 
number  of  persons  rated  in  the  first  rate  was  0,125 ; 
and  of  this  total,  1.397  persons  were  rated  for  a 
valuation,  not  exceeding  XI, — 817  not  exceeding 
£2, — 539  not  exceeding  £3, — 374  not  exceed- 
ing £4, — and  352  not  exceeding  £5.  The  work- 
house was  contracted  for  on  June  16th,  1840, — to 
be  completed  in  October  1841,— to  cost  £5,850 
for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,020  for  fittings 
and  contingencies,— to  occupy  an  area  of  5  acres,  3 
roods,  11  perches,  obtained  for  £6  12s.  8<L  of  annual 
rent,  and  £130  of  compensation  to  occupying  tenant; 
and  to  contain  accommodation  for  500  paupers.  The 
workhouse  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  paupers, 
on  June  6th,  1842 ;  the  total  expenses  incurred 
thence  till  Feb.  6th,  1843,  amounted  to  £2,246  16s. 
10}d.,  and  the  total  amount  of  previous  miscellane- 
ous expense  was  £551  12s.  4d.  There  is  no  fever 
hospital  in  the  anion.  The  dispensary  districts  are 
six  in  number;  they  contained  in  1831,  a  population 
of  33,112  ;  and  they  have  their  scats  at  Abbeyleix, 
at  Ballacolla  and  Swan,  at  Ballinakill,  at  Durrow, 
at  OfTerlane,  and  at  Raheen.  The  Abbeyleix  dis- 
pensary serves  for  a  district  of  10,818  acres,  with  a 

fopulation  of  5,816;  and  in  1839,  it  expended  £175 
9s.  6d.,  and  administered  to  1,200  patients.  In 
1842,  the  Abbeyleix  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of 
£6,984,  circulated  £32,580  in  8,674  loans,  cleared 
a  nett  profit  of  £771  6s.,  and  expended  for  charitable 
purposes  £1,488;  and  from  the  date  of  its  institu- 
tion till  the  close  of  1842,  it  circulated  £121,676  in 
82,903  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £3,047  4s.  6d., 
and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £2,462  18s.  lid. 

A  religious  house  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on 
or  near  the  site  of  Ahbeyicix,  about  the  year  600. 
The  monastery,  however,  from  which  it  and  the 
parish  derive  their  name,  was  founded  only  in  1 183, 
under  the  auspices  of  Coroheger  O'More,  and  colo- 
nized by  him  with  Cistertian  monks  from  the  abbey 
of  Baltinglas*.  A  town  arose  under  monastic  influ- 
ence, and  soon  acquired  importance  by  becoming  the 
principal  seat  of  O'More,  the  head  of  a  powerful 
native  sept  who  inhabited  the  very  extensive  terri- 
tory anciently  known  as  Leix.  See  Leix. — In 
1421,  a  serious  skirmish  took  place  at  Abbeyleix,  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde  and  the 
sept  of  Fitzpatrick ;  the  former  were  routed  with 
considerable  loss ;  two  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary  were  slain ;  ten  persons  of  rank 
were  made  prisoners  ;  and  two  hundred  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  the  interior  of  the  abbey.  The  land*  of 
the  monastery,  according  to  Archdall,  amounted,  at 
the  dissolution,  to  820  acres ;  and,  in  the  5th  year 
of  Elizabeth,  20  of  the  acres,  together  with  the 
abbey,  were  granted  to  the  earl  of  Ormonde.  No 
vestige  of  either  the  monastic  buildings  or  the  castle 
of  the  O'Mores,  has  existed  within  the  recollection 
of  the  old  cut  inbdbitant. 

ABBEYMAHON,  a  parish  on  the  north-east 
border  of  the  barony  of  Ibane  and  Barryroe,  7J  miles 
south  of  Bondon,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length, 
5  miles ;  breadth,  3  miles  ;  area,  4,482  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  3,563;  in  1841.  3.261.  Houses  545.  The 
parish  lies  along  the  west  shore  of  the  bay  of  Court- 


macshcrry  ;  and  contains  the  small  village  of  LrsLl- 
vane  :  which  see.  The  general  quality  of  the  land 
is  good  arable.  "  On  the  west  side,  as  you  go  down 
the  bay  of  Courtmaesherry,"  says  Dr.  Smith  in  his 
History  of  Cork,  "  is  a  good  house,  in  a  grove  of 
trees,  inhabited  by  Mr.  Arundel ;  and  about  half-way 
down,  close  to  the  shore,  stand  the  ruins  of  Abbey- 
mahon.  It  was  founded  by  the  Bernardine  monks, 
at  their  own  expense ;  who  were  a  verv  rich  order. 
The  Lord  Barry  gave  them  18  plough-lands,  which 
constitute  the  parish  of  Abbeymahon  ;  but  this  estate 
was  only  given  them  till  the  building  was  finished, 
which  never  happened  ;  for,  soon  after,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries  took  place,  and  these  lands  were 
seized  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.  The  walls  of 
the  church  are  standing,  and  an  house  is  built  on 
part  of  the  ruins,  round  which  is  a  grove." — This 
parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Ross. 
Gross  income,  £50 ;  nett,  £34.  Patron,  the  earl  of 
Shannon.  The  tithes  are  wholly  impropriate  in 
the  earl  of  Shannon,  and  are  compounded  for  £699. 
A  licensed  school-house,  capable  of  accommodating 
about  40  persons,  is  the  only  parochial  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  average 
attendance  of  1 ,500.  The  parishioners  were  stated, 
in  1834,  to  consist  of  63  Churchmen,  and  3,59*3 
Roman  Catholics.  There  were,  in  1834,  a  day- 
sehool.  attended  by  23;  a  hedge-school,  by  80; 
and  a  Protestant  Sabbath-sehool,  bv  14. 

ABBEY-O'DORNEY.    Sec  AnnEvooRNEV. 

ABBEYSHRUEL,  or  Shrile,  a  barony  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It  U 
bounded,  on  the  north  and  north-east,  by  Ardagh  ; 
on  the  east  and  south,  by  co.  Westraeath ;  and,  on 
the  west,  by  Rathcline  and  Moydow.  Its  length, 
south-south-westward,  is  7  miles ;  its  breadth,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  is  4k  miles;  and  its  area  is 
21,006  acres.  Its  surface  consists  of  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Inny,  that  stream  traversing  it  from 
end  to  end ;  and,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  it 
is  low  or  strictly  champaign.— This  barony  con- 
tains part  of  the  parishes  of  Kileommock',  Ril- 
glass,  Noughaval,  Tagbsheemd,  and  Taghshinny, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Abbeyshruel, 
Agharra,  and  Forgney.  The  towns  are  Barry  and 
part  of  Ballymahon.  The  townland  of  Annagh 
and  a  portion  of  Lough-Ree,  which  are  included 
in  Noughaval  parish,  and  formerly  belonged  to  Ab- 
beyshruel barony,  have  been  transferred  to  Rath- 
cline. Pop.,  in  1831,  9,719;  in  1841,  9.546. 
Houses  1,614.  Families  1,766;  of  whom  I.309 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  313  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  144  in  other  pursuits. 

ABBEYSHRUEL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Abbeyshruel,  4\  miles  north-east  of  Ballymahon. 
co.  Longford,  Leinster.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth, 
U  mile;  area,  2.340  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,236;  in 
1841,1,283.  Houses  217.  The  land  is,  in  general 
of  a  good  quality  ;  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Lmy. 
The  parishioners  enjoy  the  advantages  of  communi- 
cation by  the  Royal  canal  westward  to  the  Shannon, 
and  eastward  to  Dublin.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  first 
Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  A  Cistertian 
abbey  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at  Abbeyshruel 
by  O'Ferrall ;  but  even  its  date,  and  much  more  its 
history,  are  unknown — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  of  Ardagh,  and  is  united  with  Tashinny,  to 
form  the  benefice  of  Tabhinnv.  [See  that  article  ] 
The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £87  13s.  lOd.  Two 
day-schools,  the  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls, 
are  aided  with  respectively  £12  and  £8  from  Lady 
Rosse,  and  with  each  £4  from  the  Ardagh  society  . 
and  these,  together  with  a  hedge-school,  bod,  in 
1834,  an  average  attendance  of  87.  The  population 
of  the  small  village  of  Abbeyshruel,  on  the  eastern 
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verge  of  the  parish  and  county,  U  returned  with  that 
of  the  pari*h. 

A  BBEYSIDE.  a  district  and  town,  in  the  barony  of 
Deeie*- without- Drum,  and  suburban  to  the  borough 
of  Dungarvan,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.    The  dis- 
trict i»  described  by  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal 
corporations  as  one  of  three  parishes  which  compose 
the  union,  or  manor  of  Dungarvan,  as  forming  with 
Dungarvan-  West  the  parish  of  Dungarvan  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  charter  of  the  borough,  and  as  now  a 
distinct  parish  in  itself;  and  it  is  laid  down  in  one 
of  two  maps  of  Dungarvan  in  the  Report  on  Borough 
Boundaries,  as  "  Abbeyside  parish,  now  part  of  East 
Dungarvan  ;  but,  in  all  the  other  parliamentary  docu- 
ments before  u«,  both  it  and  '  East  Dungarvan  '  are 
treated  as  strictly  a  part  of  Dungarvan  parish.  Yet 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  division,  it 
forms  a  distinct  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford  and 
Listnore.    See  Dcwoarvaj*. — The  town  of  Abbey- 
side  extends  along  the  north-east  or  left  side  of 
Dungarvan  harbour,  directly  opposite  to  the  borough ; 
and  is  included  in  both  the  municipal  and  the  parlia- 
mentary boundaries.    In  183*2,  it  had  40  tenements 
of  value  to  quabfy  for  the  franchise.    A  very  hand- 
some bridge,  built  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  was  erected  in  1816  to  connect  it 
with  Dungarvan ;  and  previous  to  that  time  com- 
munication could  be  maintained  only  by  means  of  a 
ferry.    The  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  of  the 
abbey  whence  the  suburb  is  named,  combine  with 
the  harbour  to  form  a  pleasant  view  from  the  Dun- 
garvan side.    The  castle  belonged  to  the  Magraths, 
and,  along  with  some  adjacent  lands,  was  given  by 
them  to  the  monks.    The  abbey,  an  Augustinian 
one,  was  founded  in  the  13th  century,  patronized  by 
the  earls  of  Desmond,  and  endowed  partly  by  the 
magistrates,  and  partly  by  the  O'Briens  of  Cum- 
meragh.     It  hail  also  the  rectorial  tithes  of  the 
parish.    The  cells  have  nearly  or  quite  disappeared ; 
and,  together  with  the  refectory  and  other  monastic 
parts  of  the  pile  now  in  ruin,  occupied  a  verv  con- 
siderable area.     "  The  walls  of  the  church  and 
steeple,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  still  remain,  and  show  it 
to  have  been  a  neat  light  Gothic  building.  The 
steeple  is  about  60  feet  high  ;  and  is  supported  by  a 
curious  Gothic  vault,  sustained  by  ogyves  passing 
diagonally  from  one  angle  to  another,  forming  a 
cross  with  four  arches,  which  make  the  sides  of  the 
square  of  the  building.   The  key-stone  in  the  centre 
ot  the  vault  is  verv  exactly  cut,  being  shaped  into 
a  union  cro*s  of  eight  branches,  four  of  which  be- 
ing the  diagonal  ones,  constitute  the  ogyves;  the 
other  four  send  members  to  the  key-stones  of  the 
lateral  arches,  which  are  acute  at  the  top.  The 
key-stone  of  each  arch  sends  members  to  the  con- 
tiguous arches  in  the  same  manner,  as  do  the  im- 
posts of  the  pilasters,  which  support  the  whole,  each 
affording  three  branches  from  the  same  stone."  On 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  near  the  altar,  is  the 
tomb  of  Donald  Magrath,  who  was  interred  there  in 
1400.    Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1631,  1,859;  in  1841, 
returned  with  Dungarvan. 

ABBEYSTRAND,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Tullagh,  east  division  of  the  barony  of  West  Car- 
bery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Area,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841.164.    Houses  28. 

ABBEYSTROWRY,  a  parish  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  contains  part  of  the  town  of  Sttin- 
bckekx:  which  sec.  Length,  6  miles ;  breadth,  4; 
area,  9,396  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,573;  in  1841, 
6,225.  Houses  988.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  in 
1831.  3,738;  in  1841,  4.358  Houses  720.  The 
surface  is  bisected  by  the  river  Hen,  immediately 
above  that  stream's  embouchure  in  the  isleted estuary 


which  becomes  lost  in  the  ocean  at  the  entrance  of 
Baltimore  harbour.  The  lands  near  the  town  are 
well-cultivated,  and  afTord  excellent  cereal  crops. 
The  soil  is  a  grey  clay,  and,  in  some  places,  red  ; 
with  a  slaty  bottom ;  but  has  been  extensively 
worked  into  a  loam  by  cultivation,  and  by  manuring 
with  sea  sand.  No  limestone  occurs  nearer  than 
Muskerry.  Much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  paro- 
chial area  is  rough  ground,  impervious  to  the  plough. 
The  ecclesiastical  edifice  whence  the  name  of  the 
parish  is  taken,  stands  west  of  Skihbereen.  It  was 
originally  a  priory,  and  was  long  used  as  a  parish- 
church  ;  but  has,  for  generations,  been  a  ruin.  In 
its  interior  are  a  large  tomb  of  the  Roches,  and 

some  other  old  memorials  of  the  dead  This  parish 

is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of 
Ross.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £18  9s.  2jd.  ; 
glebe,  £45  4s.  10|d.  Gross  income,  £137  12s.  I  \d. ; 
nett,  £118  9s.  6jd.  Patron,  John  S.  Townscnd, 
Esq.  The  rectorial  tithes,  which  are  impropriate, 
belong  to  the  patron,  and  have  been  compounded 
for  £699.  The  parish- church  was  built  in  1827.  at 
a  cost  of  £1,181  10*.  9d.  British;  of  which  £830 
15s.  4  «.cl.  were  given,  and  £276  18s  5'i!  lent,  by 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings,  360 ;  at- 
tendance,  250.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  400;  and  a  Weslevan  Methodist 
chapel,  of  40.  The  parishioners,  in  1834,  consisted 
of  246  Churchmen,  and  5,344  Roman  Catholics. 
Five  day-schools,  in  1834,  had  aggregately  on  their 
books  81  boys  and  72  girls:  one  had  £8  from  the 
society  for  discountenancing  vice  ;  one  had  £6  from 
the  Ladies'  Hibernian  society ;  one  was  an  infant- 
school  and  had  £14  10s.  from  local  subscriptions. 
Three  other  schools,  open  only  in  summer,  had 
iointly  133  scholars.  A  Protestant  Sunday-school 
had  on  its  books  90  boys  and  70  girls. 

ABBEYTOWN.    See  Crobsmolina. 

ABHAIN-NAILLE,  a  small  but  curious  stream, 
one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Shannon,  in  co.  Lei- 
trim,  Connaught  A  little  lake  which  emits  it, 
called  Killowmawn,  or  Leacka  Mountain  lake,  is 
situated  on  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Leacka  Moun- 
tain range,  between  Manor  Hamilton  and  Lough 
Allen ;  and  though  overlooked  by  no  ground  or 
slope  which  can  bring  to  it  surface-water,  is  never 
dry,  and  always  lacustrine.  The  stream,  at  its  efflux, 
is  about  10  feet  broad  ;  it  soon  acquires  volume 
from  affluents,  and  velocity  from  declination ;  and 
dashing  rapidly  down  a  run  of  5  miles,  inosculates 
with  the  Shannon  about  a  mile  from  Lough  Allen. 
"  It  has  its  name,"  says  Dr.  M'Parlan,  in  his  Statis- 
tical Survey  of  the  County  of  Leitrim,  "  from  St. 
Naill  or  St.  Natalis,  who  built  a  monastery  in  that 
strange  situation,  that  is,  on  the  top  of  this  [LeackaJ 
mountain.  The  antiquaries  not  being  agreed  upon 
the  county  to  which  this  monastery  belonged,  in 
search  of  it  I  traced  this  river  to  its  source." 

ABINGTON,  a  parish,  4]  miles  south-south- 
east of  Castle-Connell,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Owney  and  Arra,  co.  Tipperary,  but  chiefly  in  the 
baronies  of  Owneybeg  and  Clanwilliam,  co.  Limer- 
ick, Munster.  A  section  of  it  also  lay  till  lately 
within  the  co.  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  but  has  been 
transferred  to  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam.  Length, 
15  miles ;  breadth,  3 ;  area,  30,400  acres.  Pop  ,  in 
1831,  7,564;  in  1841,8,314.  Houses  1,248.  Pop. 
of  the  Tipperary  section,  in  1831,  792;  in  1841, 
1,043.  Houses  161.  Pop.  of  the  Owneybeg  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  5,502;  in  1841,  6,173.  Hou«e«  920. 
Pop.  of  the  Clanwilliam  section,  in  1831,  913;  in 
1841,  1,098.  Houses  167.  Pop.  of  the  co.  of  the 
city  of  Limerick  section,  in  1831,  101.  Houses  14. 
Over  nine  miles  of  its  length,  and  the  whole  of  its 
breadth,  it  is  mountainous,  and,  for  the  most  part. 
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ruggedly  and  wildly  upland.  So  large  a  proportion 
as  3.240  acres  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  area,  U 
waste  or  of  very  little  value.  The  village  of  Abing- 
ton,  with  about  150  inhabitants,  stands  in  the 
Owneybeg  section,  on  the  river  Mulkern,  44  miles 
south-south-east  of  Castle- ConnelL  Fairs  are  held 
on  May  27th,  and  Aug.  3 1st.  An  abbey  for  Cister- 
turn  monks  was  founded  here  in  1205,  by  Fitzwaltcr, 
Lord  of  Carrick,  and  became  the  resting-place  of  his 
mortal  remains.  In  the  parish  are  the  village  of 
Mcrroe,  [which  see,]  and  several  hamlet-. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Emly ;  and  is  united 
with  the  parish  of  Tough,  to  form  the  benefice  of 
Abington.  See  Tocun.  Tithe  composition  of  the 
parish  £650.  Gross  income  of  the  benefice,  £936 
18s.  5fcd. ;  nett  £787  12*.  6jd.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. The  church,  situated  in  Abington,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  union,  is  old,  of  unascertained  date, 
and  yet  in  perfect  repair.  Sittings,  100;  average 
attendance,  from  10  to  15.  A  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Murroe  is  attended,  on  the  average,  by 
about  1,450;  one  at  Boher,  by  from  500  to  600; 
and  one  in  Tough,  by  about  1,800.  The  inhabitants 
of  Abington  parish  were  computed  to  amount,  in 
1834,  to  126 Churchmen,  and  7,762  Roman  Catholics; 
and  those  of  the  united  parishes,  to  143  Churchmen, 
and  11.398  Roman  Catholics.  In  1834,  there  were 
in  Abington  2  national  schools  and  6  pay  day- 
schools,  aggregately  attended,  on  the  average,  by 
465  scholars.  Grants  were  made  in  1839  and  1840, 
by  the  National  School  Board,  to  3  schools,  of  re- 
spectively £126,  £74  3s.  44.,  and  £160. 

ACH1LL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Burrisboole, 
on  the  west  coast  of  00.  Mayo,  Con  naught.  Length, 
22  miles;  breadth,  14;  area,  51,522  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  5,277  ;  in  1841,  6.392.  Houses  1,158.  It 
consists  of  the  islands  of  Achill  and  Achillbeg,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Coraan  Achill,  each  of  which  will 
be  noticed  below — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the 
dio.  of  Tuanu  Tithe  composition  £100;  nett  in- 
come  £89  Is.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  There  is  no 
parish-church.  Two  clergymen  of  the  Established 
church  reside  and  officiate  as  missionaries.  "  The 
Mission  to  Achill  and  the  Islands  "  was  commenced 
about  1832;  and,  while  it  has  for  its  grand  object 
the  propagation  of  those  doctrines  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  evangelical  section  of  the  Established 
clergy,  it  has,  from  the  outset,  included  and  pro- 
pelled moral  mechanism  for  diffusing  Protestant  edu- 
cation, disseminating  general  knowledge,  improv- 
ing the  useful  arts,  and  conducting  georgic  opera- 
tions. The  missionary  clergymen  preach  or  expound 
daily  in  Erse  and  English ;  and,  in  1834,  had  an  at- 
tendance of  from  15  to  35.  A  printing-press  has 
for  some  time  been  in  operation  at  the  seat  of  the 
mission.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Dookcnella 
is  attended,  on  the  average,  by  from  350  to  500  per- 
sons ;  and  another  at  Kildevrte'tt,  by  from  350  to  400. 
In  1834,  the  Protestant  parishioners  were  stated  to 
amount  to  156;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  computed 
at  5,583.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  4  free 
schools,  under  the  mission,  each  salaried  with  £20 ; 
3  free  schools,  each  salaried  with  £8  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  parish  priest,  pending  on  application  to  the 
National  Board ;  and  2  hedge-schools, — the  whole 
having  aggregately  on  their  books  261  scholars.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  made  a  grant  of  £107  10s. 
to  each  of  3  schools. 

ACHILL,  a  district  consisting  of  the  peninsula  of 
Coraan  Achill  and  the  island  of  Achill,  and  possessing 
at  once  a  melancholy,  a  wild,  and  a  sublime  interest. 
The  peninsula,  whose  name  means  'the  Hook  of  the 
Eagle,'  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  nar- 
row isthmus  of  Molyrany;  and  extends  about  6 
miles  westward,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  4 


miles.  It  is  a  huge  alpine  mass  of  conglomerate 
sandstone,  with  flat  bogs  on  the  north  shore;  dis- 
mally barren  and  desolate;  and  peopled  by  about 
600  mountaineers  and  bog-trotters  of  most  primitive 
manners.  The  only  spot  on  its  coast  where  the 
construction  of  a  harbour  seems  practicable,  is  at 
Doobcg,  behind  a  spit  of  boulders  at  the  mouth  of 
two  mountain-streams-  See  Doobeo.  A  strait, 
less  than  half-a-mile  in  mean  breadth,  and  extending 
north  and  south,  separates  the  peninsula  from  the 
island.  This  island  is  proximately  triangular  in 
form,  and  about  30  miles  in  circumference ;  but  is 
so  indented  a*  to  possess  80  miles  of  coast.  Its 
area  is  35,283  acres ;  and  its  population  nearly  or 
quite  4,000.  Its  surface  is,  for  the  mo- 1  part,  moun- 
tainous and  extremely  wild,  consisting  of  large  flat 
bogs  on  the  east,  and  lofty  hills  of  quarts  rock  on 
the  other  two  sides ;  and  its  shores,  or  rather  alpine 
sea-walls,  are  more  mural  and  stupendous  than  those 
of  any  equal  extent  of  coast  in  Ireland.  Its  great 
height,  combined  with  its  seclusion,  renders  its 
cloud-cleaving  summits  such  fit  spots  for  the  eyrey, 
that  almost  any  stranger  ignorant  of  its  name  might 
call  it  Achill  Island,— 'the  Island  of  Eagles.'  A 
part  of  the  mountain  which  forms  the  western 
extremity,  and  terminates  in  the  noted  cape  of 
Achill  Head,  seems  as  if  it  had  suffered  dissever- 
ment  from  a  sunk  continent  by  some  tremendous 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  sends  down  a  shelving 
precipice  of  about  2,200  feet  right  to  the  water 's 
edge.  Menaan  Head,  on  the  south  coast,  presides 
over  mural  and  projecting  cliffs  of  700  feet  and 
upwards,  of  altitude  ;  and  commands  a  sublime  view 
of  the  entanglement  of  mountain  and  ocean,  the 
labyrinth  of  islands  and  bays,  and  the  intricacy 
of  a  boldly  and  singularly  featured  landscape  from 
the  Alps  of  Cunnemara  and  Joyce  country,  to 
those  of  Erris  and  the  Mullet,  with  the  intervening 
tracery  in  Clew-bay  and  around  Croughpatrirk,  and 
the  interior  heights  of  Coraan,  Ballycroy,  and  Ne- 
phin.  Achill  Sound,  which  has  a  common  opening 
from  the  ocean  with  Blacksod-bay,  and  extends 
between  Achill  and  the  mainland,  is,  in  one  place, 
occupied  athwart  more  than  half  its  breadth  by  the 
island  of  Inkisbeoil:  which  see.  The  intervening 
strait  is  called  the  Bull's  Mouth,  and  is  swept  by  a 
careering  and  dangerous  tidal  current.  The  south- 
ern part  of  the  sound,  or  that  which  washes  Coraan, 
is  fordable  at  low  water,  and  "  seems,"  says  Mr. 
Nimmo,  "  the  natural  place  for  establishing  anything 
like  a  village  or  seaport-town."  Achill,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  port  which  belongs  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Sligo,  is  all  the  property  of  Sir  Neil  O'Don- 
nell.  Its  inhabitants,  till  within  the  last  8  or  9 
years,  were  in  a  condition,  as  to  manners,  ideas,  and 
arts,  little  if  at  all  different  from  their  ancestors  of 
the  14th  or  15th  century.  In  dress,  habitations, 
agricultural  instruments,  and  many  other  particulars 
which  immediately  meet  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  they 
were  rude,  poor,  and  outre,  to  a  degree  which  pro- 
voked sharp  competition  between  wonder  and 


pasrion.  Though  greatly  improved  by  the  in 
of  schools,  of  public  works,  and  especially  of  the 
Achill  mission,  they  still  very  generally  possess  the 
old  peculiarities.  They  reside  principally  in  ham- 
lets, each  of  which  has  been  described  as  "  a  con- 
geries of  hovels  thrown  indiscriminately  together  as 
if  they  fell  in  a  shower  from  the  sky."  Little  of 
their  land,  has  yet  been  cultivated ;  and  the  little 
that  has,  is  chiefly  manured  with  sea- weed  and  shell- 
sand  from  the  shores,  for  the  rearing  of  a  precarious 
potatoe  crop.  They  possess  altogether  about  100 
boats,  and  employ  them  principally  in  carrying  turf 
to  West  port.  They  are  regarded  by  the  fishermen 
of  Clew-bay  as  quite  ignorant  of  the  craft  of  fish- 
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niching ;  and,  though  haunted  by  shoals  of  the 
finny  tribe*,  they  continue  to  do  no  more  than  catch, 
by  mean's  of  the  rod  and  hand-line,  enough  for  their 
own  subsistence.  A  road,  the  first  in  the  place 
which  admitted  the  use  of  even  the  meanest  wheeled 
vehicle,  began  to  be  constructed  a  few  years  ago 
across  both  the  peninsula  and  the  island ;  and  near 
the  part  of  the  sound  where  it  connects  the  two,  at 
a  point  where  Achill  and  Achillbeg  arc  nearly  united, 
a  small  pier  was  partially  built  by  the  Mansion- 
house  Committee  in  1822,  but,  at  the  date  of  the 
10th  Report  on  Irish  Fisheries,  remained  incomplete. 
The  co«t  of  erection  was  £304  Is.  Fifty  sail -boats 
averaging  8  tons,  and  100  yawls  averaging  2  tons, 
frequent  the  harbour,  and  give  occasional  employ- 
ment to  about  500  persons.  At  this  point  salt  works 
were,  at  one  time,  established.  Mr.  Nimmo  reports 
that  a  good  winter  harbour  for  small  craft,  how- 
ever desirable,  cannot  be  constructed  on  the  ocean 
aide  of  Achill,  and  that  the  best  which  could  be 
made  would  be  at  Keem,  near  Achill  Head,  and 
would  cost  at  least  XI ,500.  Achill  is  included  in 
the  W ex t port  poor-law  union.  In  1840-41,  a  dis- 
pensary, then  newly  established  for  the  district, 
expended  upwards  of  £22  in  making  4,933  dispensa- 
tions of  medicine, — very  nearly  a  dose  for  each 
inhabitant!  In  Achill  are  found  beautiful  pink 
crystals  called  "  Achill  diamonds." 

"ACHILLBEG.  an  island,  about  1$  mile  long,  so 
stretching  out  from  the  south-east  corner  of  Achill, 
as  in  a  great  measure  to  cover  the  south  entrance  of 
Achill  sound.  The  west  end  of  the  channel  between 
it  and  Achill  dries  at  low  water ;  and  the  east  end 
forms  the  harbour  in  which  the  pier  noticed  in  the 
preceding  article  if  constructed.    Pop.  about  120. 

ACHONRV.  a  parish  in  the  south-east  of  the 
barony  of  Leney ;  5  miles  west-south-west  of  Bally- 
mote,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  contains  the  ham- 
lets of  Achonry,  Corrowntubber,  and  Kilcummin, 
and  the  villages  of  CtiRar,  Bkllagbt,  and  TtiB- 
rerccrrt  :  see  these  articles.  Length,  8  miles ; 
breadth,  7 ;  area,  of  the  whole,  00,896  acres,— of 
the  rural  districts,  60.&31.  Pop.,  in  1831,  15,357; 
in  1841.  17.986.  Houses  3.186.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  16,803.  Houses  2,977. 
About  one  half  of  the  area  is  arable  and  pasture 
land;  and  the  remainder  is  bog,  moor,  and  barren 
mountain.  The  surface  is  drained  southward  by 
the  nascent  river  Moy.  Limestone  abounds.  The 
hamlet  of  Achonry,  though  poor  and  small,  claims 
high  connection  with  antiquity.  It  -  ancient  or  un- 
corrupted  names  were  Achad-Conaire  and  A  chad - 
Cbaoin.  "  The  dynast  of  the  territory  of  Luignpr," 
says  Dr.  James  M' Purl  an,  "granted  Achad-Conaire, 
called  also  Aehad-Chaoin,  to  St  Finiard  of  Clonard, 
where  be  erected  an  abbey,  and  appointed  his  dis- 
ciple St.  Nathy,  commonly  called  Cruimther  Nathy, 
or  Nathy  the  priest,  to  be  the  first  abbot,  whose 
feast  is  celebrated  August  the  9th.  The  abbot 
Robertagb  MacNaserda,  who  was  made  bishop  of 
Kildare,  died  a.  x>.  874."  Some  fine  monastic  ruins 
stand  3  miles  west  of  Achonry,  at  Cocrt  :  which 
see — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Achonry ; 
and  it  united  with  the  rectory  of  Cloonoghill  to 
form  the  benefice  of  Achonry,  and  corps  of  the 
deanery  of  Achonry.  See  Cloohoohiix.  Tithe 
composition  of  the  parish.  £646  3s.  Id.  Gross  in- 
come of  the  benefice,  £754  3s.  Id.,  besides  £147  4s. 
8d.  enjoyed,  without  cure,  as  dean  of  the  diocese ; 
nett  £613  10s.  Ijd.,  be -ides  £139  17s.  5d.  as  dean. 
Patron,  the  Crown.  The  parish-church  was  built 
in  1823  at  the  cost  of  £1.476.  lent  by  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  250.  A  cbapel-of- 
ease  was  built  at  Tubbereurry  in  1830,  at  the  cost 
of  £900,  gifted  by  the  late  Board.    Sittings  180. 


The  right  of  nomination  to  the  chapel  belongs  to 
the  incumbent  of  the  benefice.  Stipend  of  the 
chaplain,  and  of  a  second  curate,  £75.  The  aver- 
age attendance  at  the  two  places  of  worship  is  200; 
that  at  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Achonry,  it 
respectively  800,  750,  and  600 ;  that  at  three  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  in  Cloonoghill,  is  respectively 
1.200,  1.200,  and  700.  In  1834.  the  Churchmen,  in 
the  parish,  were  963,  and  in  the  benefice  1.054; 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  parish,  were  15.1(10. 
and  in  the  benefice  2.256.  The  schools,  in  1834. 
were  2  day-schools  of  the  London  Hibernian  Society, 
2  day-schools  of  the  BaptUt  Society,  8  pay  or  hedge, 
school*,  and  I  Sunday  school,  aggregately,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  having  on  their  books  701 
children. 

The  Bishopric  of  Achonry  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  6th  century.  It  was  perma- 
nently united  to  the  see  of  Killallti  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century  ;  and,  along  with  that  see, 
it  was  united  to  the  diocese  of  Tuam  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Reform  Act  of  1833.  The  diocese  compre- 
bends  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  and  a 
broad  band  of  the  eastern  division  of  Mayo.  Its 
length  is  35  miles ;  its  breadth  27 ;  and  "its  area 
231,121  acres,  2  roods,  10  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831. 
108,144.  In  parishes  are  25.  Its  benefices  are 
9,  with  a  gross  aggregate  income  of  £4,429  Ms. 
2*1.,  and  a  nett  income  of  £3,879  6s.  1 1  jd.  Of  its 
9  beneficed  clergymen,  5  are  reported  as  resident, 
and  4  as  non-resident ;  3  have  no  curates,  4  have  one 
curate  each,  and  2  have  two  curates  each.  The 
aggregate  stipend  of  the  8  curates  is  £000.  One  of 
the  benefices  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  ;  and 
all  the  others  is  in  that  of  the  diocesan.  Appro- 
priate rectorial  tithes  amount  to  £147  4s  8d. ;  and 
impropriate,  to  £2,791  Is.  \\\d.  The  average 
gross  amount  of  vestry  assessments,  for  three  years 
preceding  1831  or  1832,  was,  for  church  purpo*e«, 
£578  6s.  2*a\,  and,  for  general  purposes,  £205  10s. 
9*d.  The  nett  episcopal  revenue,  in  the  average 
of  three  years,  which  ended  at  the  close  of  1831, 
was  £1,363  18s.  1  Id.  The  diocesan  is  patron  of  the 
precentorship,  the  archdeaconry,  and  the  prebends. 
The  cathedral  is  simply  the  parish-church  of  Achonry ; 
under  the  name  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Crumnathy;  and  it  has  no  economy  fund.  The 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  a  precentor,  an  arch- 
deacon, and  the  prebendaries  of  Killaraght,  Bally- 
sadere,  and  Kilmovee ;  and  it  has  no  corporate  resi- 
dence, no  patronage,  and,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  no 
property.  The  corps  of  the  deanery  consists  of  the 
benefice  of  Achonry  and  Cloonoghill  with  eure,  and 
the  rectorial  tithes  of  Killoran  and  Kilvarnet  without 
cure  ;  and  the  additional  or  separate  revenue  is  £920. 
The  precentor  has,  in  right  of  his  dignity,  a  separate 
revenue  of  £92  6s  Id.;  the  archdeacon,  of  £IjO; 
the  prebendary  of  Killaraght,  of  £31  9s.  6d. ;  and 
the  prebendary  of  Ballysadere,  of  £275.  The  pre- 
bend of  Kilmovee  is  merely  nominal.  There  are 
neither  minor  canons  nor  vicars  choral. — The  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Achonry  is  distributed  into  23 
parishes ;  three  of  these,  Castlemore,  Kilcolman.  and 
Kilmactigue,  are  bishop's  parishes  or  the  seat  of 
the  diocese,  and  arc  served  by  the  diocesan  and  4 
curates ;  and  the  others  arc  served  by  22  officiates, 

and  16  coadjutor  officiates  In  1834,  there  were  in 

the  diocese  11  places  of  worship  connected  with  the 
Establishment,  2  meeting-houses  of  Protectant  dis- 
senters, and  33  Roman  Catholic  chapel*  ;  the  inhabi- 
tant! consisted  of  5,417  Churchmen.  143  Presby- 
terians, 27  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  108,835 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  67  daily  schools  wholly  sup* 
ported  by  feet,  14  salaried  by  the  National  Board, 
11  aided  by  the  London  Hibernian  society,  and  15 
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others  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  subscription  or 
endowment, — in  all,  107,  had  on  their  books  5,470 
boys  and  3,028  girls. 

ACHRIS,  a  peninsula,  a  headland,  and  a  hamlet, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Cunnemarra,  or  the  barony  of 
Ballinahinch,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  The  head- 
land  is  the  south  screen  of  the  entrance  of  Cleggan 
bay ;  and  lifts  a  watch-tower  into  surveillance  of  the 
poor  and  straggling  hamlet. 

ACL  ARE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kilmactiguc, 
barony  of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  Area,  7 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  159.    Houses  26. 

ACRE,  a  beautiful  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Glen- 
arm,  on  the  west  coast  of  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
has  a  course  of  only  about  6  miles ;  traverses  the 
scenic  vale  of  Glenaritf ;  and  falls  into  the  North 
channel  at  Naireamh,  near  the  caves  of  Red  Bay. 
through  the  little  neglected  village  of  Waterfoot. 
The  stream  forms,  in  one  place,  the  cascade  of  Isna- 
leara;  and  over  only  about  100  perches  above  its 
embouchure  is  it  affected  by  the  tide.  See  Red  Bat. 

ACTON,  a  quoad  sacra  parish  and  a  village,  within 
the  quoad  avilia  parish  of  Bullvmore,  in  the  barony 
of  Lower  Orier,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  See  Bally- 
more.  The  parish  lies  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the 
county ;  and  is  touched  or  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  the  Newry  canal.  Its  land  is,  in  general, 
of  good  quality,  anil  in  fine  cultivation.  Length,  4 
miles ;  breadth,  3 ;  area,  about  4,500  acres.  Pop., 

in  1831,  3,84'J  This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in 

the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Gross  income  £100;  nett  £96 
Os.  1  Id.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Ballymore.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1788,  at  the  cost  of  upwards  of 
£300,  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  250.  Average  attendance,  200  and  upwards. 
Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  in  the  parish  were 
formerly  Secessional,  but  are  now  in  the  Newry 
presbytery  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  have  aii 
average  attendance  of,  respectively,  400  to  500,  and 
300  to  350.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended 
by  GOO.  The  parishioners  were  computed,  in  1834, 
to  consist  of  617  Churchmen,  1,948  Presbyterian*, 
and  1,423  Roman  Catholics.  Five  day-schools,  in 
1834,  had  aggregately  on  their  books  247  boys  and 
195  girls ;  and  one  was  aided  with  £10  from  the 
National  Board,  one  with  £7  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society  ;  and  two  with,  respectively,  £7 
and  £5  from  Colonel  Close  The  village  of  Ac- 
ton stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Newry  canal, 
and  on  the  road  from  Newry  to  Portadown ;  2|  miles 
south. south-east  of  Tanderagee,  and  58  north  of 
Dublin.  The  place  is  built  on  a  regular  ptan,  with 
one  street  intersecting  another  at  right  angles ;  and 
has  a  neat  and  pleasant  appearance.  The  houses  are 
constructed  with  hewn  stone,  well-slated,  and  pro- 
portionally  arranged.  The  situation  is  both  very 
favourable  for  trade,  and  naturally  beautiful.  The 
mansion,  demesne,  and  manor  of  Acton,  are  in  the 
vicinity.  Area  of  the  village,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  257;  in  1841.  210.    Houses  47. 

ADAMSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ban- 
try,  7 J  miles  north-east  of  New  Ross,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  3;  area  8,134 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,388;  in  1841.  2,037.  Houses 
355.  This  parish,  and  that  of  Newbawn,  [which 
see,]  have  long  formed  the  union  or  benefice  of 
Adamstown.  The  land,  throughout  the  union,  is  in 
general  light  and  sharp,  producing  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes,  but  not  favourable  for  wheat-crops,  mea- 
dows, dairies,  or  grazing.  Adamstown  consists  of 
12  townlands, — Newbawn  of  13;  and  the  two  are 
separated  throughout  by  a  rivulet.  The  surface  is 
rolling  and  tumulated;  and  shoot*  up,  in  one  place, 
in  the  acclivitous,  rocky,  and  soaring  mountain  of 
Carrick-Burn,  whose  summit  commands,  on  a  clear 


day,  a  distinct  view  of  the  coast  of  Wales.  A  good 
granite  and  a  bad  building-stone  are  quarried.  The 
antiquities  are  one  of  '  Strongbow's  castles,'  and 
numerous  small  raths,  and  the  ruins  of  several  small 
ancient  churches.  Near  the  foot  of  Carrick-Buru 
rock  or  mountain,  stood  Scullabogue  barn,  in  which 
195  Protestants  were  burned  to  death  in  the  rebellion 
of  1798 — Both  parishes  are  rectories  in  the  dio.  of 
Ferns.  Tithe  composition  of  Adamstown,  £410 
13s.  Id. ;  of  Newbawn.  £360  4s.  8d.  Gross  income 
of  the  benefice,  £796  lis.  3d. ;  nett,  £625  6s.  9d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  benefice  forms  the  corps 
of  the  archdeaconry  of  Ferns.  A  curate  has  a  "al- 
ary of  £75  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-hou*c.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1806,  at  a  cost  of  £692  6s., 
gifted  chiefly  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and 
partly  by  the  carl  of  Rathdown.  Sittings  120 ;  atten- 
dance 40.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Adams- 
town are  attended  by  respectively  1,200  and  1,400; 
and  one  in  Newbawn,  by  550.  In  1834,  there  were 
in  Adamstown  parish  61  Churchmen,  and  1,83-3 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and,  in  the  union,  105  Church- 
men, and  3,427  Roman  Catholics.  In  Adamstown 
parish,  in  1834,  were  a  Protestant  Sunday  school, 
two  hedge-schools,  and  a  day-school, — the  last  sala- 
ried with  £6  from  local  subscription  and  £8  from 
the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice.  A  National 
school  was  commenced  in  the  last  quarter  uf  1840. 

AD  ARE,  or  Adair,  a  parish  in  the  three  baronies 
of  Coshma,  Kenry,  and  Upper  Conello,  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  The  Coshma  section  contains  the  town  of 
Adare:  see  next  article.  Area  of  the  Upper  Conel- 
lo section,  1,004  acres;  of  the  Kenry  section,  4,358 
acres;  of  the  Coshma  section,  6,631  acres.  Pop.  of 
the  parish,  in  1831,  4,913 ;  in  1841,  4.902.  Houses 
723.  Pop.  of  the  Coshma  section,  in  1831,  2.270; 
in  1841,  3,148.  Houses  439.  Pop.  of  the  Kenry 
section.in  1831,  1,474;  in  1841,  1,362.  Houses  228. 
Pop.  of  the  Upper  Conello  section,  in  1831,  403;  in 
1841,  392.  Houses  56.  The  modem  name  is  a 
corruption  of  Athdare  or  Ath-daar,  '  the  ford  of 
oaks.  The  river  Maig  traverses  the  parish  north- 
ward ;  and  luxuriates  between  banks  which  are  rich 
in  the  soft  and  sylvan  features  of  beauty.  Most  of 
the  land  is  good  and  highly  improved ;  and  much  of 
it  is  sheeted  with  wood,  or  disposed  in  opulent  and 
tastefully  ornamented  demesne.  A  British  traveller 
entering  it  from  the  north,  forgets  the  bog  and  moor 
and  miserable  cultivation  which  had  figured  largely 
in  some  previous  views ;  and  sees  in  joyous  combi- 
nation around  him  the  luxuriousness  of  a  warm  dis- 
trict of  merry  England,  with  the  picturesqueness  of 
a  brilliant  nook  of  lowland  Scotland.  Fine  crops  of 
wheat,  neat  enclosures,  tidy  cottages,  noble  man- 
sions, numerous  little  gardens,  clumps  of  orchard, 
and  a  profusion  of  wood,  decorate  an  undulating  and 
gently  featured  surface.  Currah,  the  seat  of  De 
Vere,  Bart.,  is  an  elegant  edifice  encompassed  by  a 
demesne,  both  extensive  and  replete  with  varieties  of 
beautiful  scenery.  Adare  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Quin  family,  earls  of  Dunraven,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Maig  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of 
Adare,  is  a  splendid  edifice,  commenced  only  a  few 
year*  ago  on  the  site  of  a  former  mansion,  affording 
a  fair  imitation  specimen  of  the  later  pointed  style 
of  architecture,  and  rivalling  the  first  residences  in 
the  kingdom  for  at  once  taste,  beauty,  and  chastencss 
of  design.  The  extensive  plantations,  gardens,  and 
pleasure-grounds  around  it  exhibit  richness,  variety, 
and  extreme  neatness. — The  parish  of  Adare  is  a 
vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Limerick.  Vicarial  tithe  composition  and  gross  in- 
come, £301  16s.  lid.;  nett,  £284  0s.  7cL  Patron, 
Edward  Crokcr,  Esq.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  im- 
propriate, and  compounded  for  £506  17s.  6d.  A 
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curate  is  salaried  at  £75.  The  parish-church  was 
built,  in  1811,  8t  a  cost  of  £943  Is.  6jd.  British, 
irrarrted  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sitting 
200 ;  attendance,  about  180.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  at t ended  by  about  2,000 ;  and  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  meeting-house  by  about  130.  The  Church- 
men, in  1834,  amounted  to  663;  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  4,456.  A  parochial  school,  salaried  with 
£34  and  house  and  garden  from  Lord  Dunraven.  had, 
in  IBM.  128  scholars  ;  and  a  pay-school  bad  36. 

AD  ARE,  a  market  and  post-town  in  the  Cosh  ma 
section  of  the  cognominal  parish,  stands  on  the  Maig, 
at  the  point  where  H  is  crossed  by  the  post-road 
from  Limerick  to  Kerry,  9  miles  south-south-west 
of  Limerick,  and  110  south- west  of  Dublin.  The 
place,  though  of  «mall  modern  importance,  is  notable 
for  ancient  consideration,  great  beauty,  fine  archi- 
tectural ruins,  and  singularly  charming  environs. 
-  Nothing,"  says  Holmes,  in  his  Sketches  of  Ire- 
land, "can  be  more  serenely  beautiful  than  this  little 
spot.  Silent  and  retired,  its  inhabitant*  few,  and 
apparently  mixing  little  with  the  world,  Hs  vener- 
able castle,  with  its  surrounding  groves,  infuse  in  the 
bt- holder  a  calm  sensation  of  pleasure  truly  delight- 
ful. The  first  view  as  we  entered  was  most  strik- 
ing. On  the  left,  a  large  ruined  castle  of  the 
Demands  ro*e  from  the  brink  of  the  river,  which 
flowed  into  the  old  fosse.  In  front,  the  river 
Maig  glided  smoothly  under  an  antique  bridge  of 
nine  arches ;  its  battlements  overhung  with  ivy 
nearly  to  the  water  edge,  the  opposite  banks  swell- 
ing into  beautiful  undulating  lawns,  backed  by  the 
shady  groves,  and  delightful  grounds  of  the  'Quin 
demesnes,  through  which  the  turrets  and  ivied 
windows  of  a  ruined  abbey  half  disclosed  them- 
selves. On  the  right  of  the  village,  another 
monastic  ruin  lifted  its  venerable  head  amidst 
clustering  ivy  and  alder." — The  ruin  of  the  castle 
evinces  the  pile  to  have  been  of  great  strength, 
and  occupies  such  a  site  of  guard  and  command  over 
the  pas§age  of  the  river  as  must  have  been  selected 
only  by  a  keen-eyed  warrior.  In  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  English  sustained  a  sharp  and  prolonged 
contest  from  the  Irish  and  Spanish  followers  of 
Desmond  for  the  possession  of  this  strength ;  and, 
being  driven  to  extremity  by  a  blockade,  they  were 
compelled  to  hazard  a  desperate  excursion  into  the 
Knight  of  Glin's  country,  where  they  fought  a  warm 
skirmish  of  eight  hours,  but  came  off  without  much 
loss.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Desmond,  the  castle 
was  seized  by  Lord  Kerry,  and  its  garrison  put  to 
the  sword ;  but  it  was  recaptured  by  Captain  Zonrh ; 
and,  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  it  was  finally  and  com- 
pletely dismantled.  The  most  prominent  parts  of  it 
still  standing  are  three  unroofed  and  partially  dilapi- 
dated round  towers.  The  bridge  which  groups  with 
it  in  the  view  from  the  north,  though  narrow,  an- 
tique, and  small-arched,  is,  as  to  pictaresqueness,  in 
good  keeping  with  the  objects  around. 

While  some  ancient  and  interesting  ecclesiastical 
edifices  at  A  dare  are  either  extinct,  or  traceable  only 
in  slender  vestiges,  three  monastic  ruins  of  consider- 
able attraction  and  extent  still  remain,  and  not  long 
ago  underwent  efforts  for  their  conservation, — two 
of  them  in  consequence  of  being  fitted  up  as  places 
of  worship,  and  one  in  consequence  of  its  being  an 
ornamental  feature  in  the  carl  of  Dunraven's  de- 
mesne. Serious  difficulty  exists  in  identifying,  from 
Archdall's  confused  account  of  their  origin  and  re- 
lative position,  the  precise  monastic  community  to 
which  each  belonged  ;  ana  this  has  occasioned  dis- 
crepancies and  conflicting  statements  among  topo- 
graphists  and  tourists  as  to  their  respective  designa- 
tions, which  we  have  no  space  to  attempt  to  settle. 
Crowing  the  bridge  from  the  north,  and  turning  to 


the  rigbt,  we  enter  by  a  low  Gothic  door,  into  a 
well-enclosed  field  or  park,  bounded  on  the  village 
side  with  walls,  and  on  the  other  rides  by  deep 
groves.  Here  stands  the  White  or  Augustinian 
abbey,  completely  sheeted  on  two  sides  with  ivy. 
The  steeple  is  lofty,  and  very  slender,  and  tapers  to 
the  battlements.  The  cloisters,  all  of  marble,  and 
supported  by  low,  slender,  and  handsomely  orna- 
mented columns,  are  in  a  well-preserved  condition. 
This  abbey  was  founded  in  1315,  by  John,  earl  of 
Kildare,  son  of  Thomas,  surnamed  Nuppagh,  or  the 
Ape.* — At  the  extremity  of  the  village  stand  the 
nuns  of  the  abbey  of  Trinitarians,  founded  for  the 
redemption  of  Christian  captives.  Of  this  structure 
very  little  remains  except  the  steeple.  Its  founder 
was  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  seventh  Baron  of  Offaly, 
and  father  of  the  first  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Kil- 
dare. Very  large  possessions  were  attached  to  it, 
which,  with  all  their  premises  and  appurtenances, 
were  given  by  Elizabeth  to  Sir  H.  Wallop.  A  rather 
curious  circumstance  in  monastic  history  is,  that  the 
rectory  of  Adare  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  nun- 
neries of  this  abbey  The   Franciscan  abbey, 

founded  in  1464,  by  Thomas,  carl  of  Kildare,  and 
his  Countess,  Joan,  for  minorets  of  the  observance, 
stands  within  the  Quin  demesne,  and,  being  sur- 
rounded by  venerable  trees,  is  an  impressive  and 
romantic  object.  Its  ivied  steeple  and  lofty  pinnacles, 
its  simple  windows  and  projecting  buttresses,  its 
deep  shadings  with  ash  and  ancient  yew  trees,  fit- 
fully gilded  with  straggling  sunbeams,  combine  with 
the'beauty  and  seclusion  of  its  situation  to  excite 
poetic  feelings  in  the  mind.  Wild  a«h  trees  spring 
from  the  very  tops  of  the  ruinous  walls  of  the  clois- 
ters, rise  in  large  stems,  and  send  out  waving  boughs, 
flinging  them  downward  in  umbrageous  profusion, 
and,  in  one  place,  fantastically  mixing  them  with  the 
arms  of  an  old  yew-tree  The  interior  of  the  abbey, 
about  30  or  35  years  ago,  was  almost  putrescent  with 
the  remains  of  the  dead ;  and  was  ordered  by  the 
noble  proprietor  to  be  levelled  and  cleared  of  its 
tombs  and  its  heaps  of  skulls  and  bones,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  being  any  longer  used  as  a  place  of  sepul- 
ture. The  peasantry  around  could  not  be  induced 
to  aid  so  unwonted  a  purpose  ;  and  a  party  of  mili- 
tary required  to  be  brought  from  Limerick.  The 
soldiers,  says  a  tourist  of  1824,  "  soon  completed 
the  work ;  and  the  trim  grassy  ai*,c  replaced  the 
legends  commemorative  of  the  old  fathers  and  feudal 
chiefs.  Some  monumental  and  confessional  niches 
have  escaped  and  may  still  be  seen.  In  the  cloister* 
I  found  two  little  carved  fragments  ;  one  of  these 
was  an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  cross  saltire  ;  the 
other  a  figure  in  rude  bas-relief,  about  18  inches 
high,  representing  a  Grey  Friar." 

The  river  Maig,  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Shannon  up  to  Adare,  is  navigable  for  small  vessels 
at  high  water.  Many  years  ago  the  navigation  was 
improved  near  the  town,  by  the  excavation  of  a  new 
channel  and  the  formation  of  a  small  ba»in  or  har- 
bour. At  present  these  works  are  much  out  of 
order  ;  and,  in  the  recent  surveys  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Shannon  navigation,  improvements  < 
o  cost  £2,770.  "Tbeo 


•  So  strange  a  surname  ia  assigned  by  'lory  to  •  i 
origin.  While  Thorn**  ««»•  an  infant,  and  was  in  hii 
the  MOartie*  »!«•»■  hi*  father  and  grandfather  ;  and  nil  nu 
forgot  him,  and  fled  in  terror  from  the  castle.  A  l 
baboon  or  ape,  which  wa*  kept  in  the  family,  took  advantage, 
of  the  nurses'  absence,  seised  the  Infant,  and  carried  him  to  the 
battlement* ;  and,  hiring  there  for  some  time  paraded  him  in 
rienr  of  the  astonished  spectators,  deliberately  descended  and 


laid  him  again  In  his  cradle.    Howcrer  questionable  or  apo. 
cryphal  thl*  tale  may  be.  it  ia  regarded  bv  works  on  heraldry 
<•  reason  of  the  present  Lrinster  family  bearing  f  ' 


far  their 
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in  its  present  state,"  says  the  Report,  "  is  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  of  any  essential  benefit ;  it  requires  its 
section  to  be  considerably  enlarged ;  and  a  basin 
should  be  formed  at  the  head  of  it  to  enable  several 
boats  at  the  same  time  to  take  or  discharge  their 
cargoes,  and  to  give  it  a  greater  depth  of  water. 
The  banks  of  the  river,  as  far  down  as  Mack's  quay, 
require  to  be  improved  in  order to  increase  the  water- 
way, and  to  make  the  navigation  easier."  Yet  Adare 
is  so  very  much  nearer  Limerick  bv  an  excellent  road 
than  by  what  every  effort  could  render  only  an 
indifferent  navigation,  that  the  improvements  sug- 
gested can  be  considered  only  as  matter  of  minor 
importance.  See  Maio,  (The).  The  town  stands 
within  5  miles  of  a  point  of  junction  bv  lateral  road, 
with  the  Shannon  line  of  railway,  as  laid  down  by 
the  railway  commissioners;  and  from  that  point  to 
Dublin,  the  time  of  travelling  will  be  6  hours, — 
and  to  London,  22  hours.  Its  present  public  con- 
veyances are  all  in  transit  between  Limerick  and 
places  to  the  south-west,— a  mail-coach  and  a  car  to 
Tralee,  a  car  to  Killarney,  and  two  cars  to  Rath- 
keale. Its  returns  of  postage,  in  1830  and  1836,  were, 
respectively,  £101  and  £134,  exclusive  of  ks  sub- 
ofTice  of  Akkeaton.  Adare  is  in  the  Rathkeale 
Poor-Law  Union,  and  has  a  fever  hospital  and  a  dis- 
pensary. In  1830-40,  the  fever  hospital's  income 
was  £02  Gs.  from  subscriptions,  and  £184  12s.  from 
parliamentary  and  county  grants ;  its  expenditure 
was  £140;  its  internal  patients  were  170;  and  the 
population  of  its  district  was  8,340 ;— the  dispen- 
sary's income  and  expenditure  were  respectively  £35 
6s.  and  £88 ;  and  the  number  of  applications  to  it, 
was  2,038.  The  hospital  was  built  by  the  earl  of 
Dunraveu;  contains  18  beds  in  the  fever  wards,  be- 
sides a  residence  for  the  medical  attendant;  and 
is  given  rent  free  to  the  public.  Its  objects  are  fre- 
quently refused  admission  from  the  paucity  of  funds. 
Fairs  are  held  in  the  town  on  Jan.  2(1,  Feb.  20, 
March  27,  April  27,  May  27,  Sept.  15,  Oct.  14,  and 

Dec.  15  Adare  has  long  ceased  to  possess  either 

a  municipal  character,  or  any  of  that  importance 
which  looks  out  from  an  ancient  date  through  the 
windows  and  vistas  of  its  architectural  ruins.  A 
charter  4°  Edward  II.,  dated  the  10th  of  July, 
1310,  grants  murage  to  "  the  bailiffs  and  good  men" 
of  Adare;  and  another,  51°  Edward  III.,  dated  20th 
Feb.,  1376,  grants  to  "  the  provost  and  commonalty" 
of  Adare,  exemptions  from  subsidies,  ice,  till  their 
town  should  be  rebuilt;  but  these  are  the  only  mu- 
nicipal documents  which  can  now  be  traced,  and 
they  have,  for  a  very  long  period,  been  in  abeyance. 
Additional  to  the  objects  of  interest  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  parish  and  the  town,  are.  mount 
Shannon,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Clare,  in  the  vici. 
nity,  the  ruin  of  Grannebrue-castle,  2  miles  south- 
west of  the  town,  and  Amigan-castle  farther  on. 
Area  of  the  town,  30  acres.  Top.,  iu  1831,  7G6; 
in  1841.  1.095.    Mouses  140. 

AD  AR  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  basin  of  the  Moy, 
and  in  the  barony  of  Gallcn,  co.  Mavo,  Connaught. 

ADDERGOOLE,  a  parish  in  the  south-east  of 
the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  8  miles  north-west  by 
west  of  Foxford,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  5| 
miles ;  breadth,  4} ;  area,  36,630  acres,  of  which 
3,763  acres  are  water,  principally  in  Lough  Conn. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6,714;  in  1841.  7.379.  Homes  1,285. 
A  district  of  waste  mountain,  not  included  in  the 
above  statement  of  length  and  breadth,  has  an 
extent  of  4  miles;  so  that  the  parish,  taken  in  the 
direction  of  a  long  glen  which  runs  into  the  moun- 
tains, measures  9j  miles  by  5.  The  land  of  even 
the  chief  district  is  prevailingly  poor,  and  in  miser- 
able cultivation ;  yet  on  its  eastern  margin,  where  it 
U  laved  by  Lough  Conn,  it  posscjses  considerable 


beauty. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of 
Killalla,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Chohsmo- 
una  :  which  see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £125;  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are 
partly  impropriate  and  partly  appropriate.  See 
CaossMOLiWA.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in 
the  parish  are  averagely  attended  by  respectively 
900  and  400.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
93  Churchmen,  and  7,126  Roman  Catholics;  and  the 
schools  were  a  day-school,  aided  by  about  £12  from 
the  London  Hibernian  society,  and  7  hedge  or  pay 
schools. 

ADDERGOOLE,  co.  Galway.  See  Adracoole. 

ADERRIG.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Newcastle, 
co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Area  759  acres.  Pop  ,  in 
1841,  127.  Houses  21.  It  figures  very  obscurely 
in  topography,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  recognised 
in  the  ecclesiastical  divisions. 

ADNITH,  or  Athnitt,  a  small  parish,  drained 
by  the  Suir,  in  the  barony  of  Eliogurty,  i\  milea 
south  by  east  of  Templemore,  co.  Tipperary,  Muu- 
ster.  Length,  l|  mile;  breadth,  I ;  area,  855  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  253;  in  1841,  293.  Houses  42. 
The  land  is  in  general  good,  and  lets  at  a  high 
rent — Adnith  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel. 
and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Thurles  :  which 
see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £33 ; 
and  the  rectorial  tithes,  which  are  impropriate,  and 
belong  to  J.  Bagwell,  Esq  ,  are  compounded  for 
£39.  In  1834  the  parishioners  amounted  to  266, 
and  were  all  Roman  Catholics.   There  is  no  school. 

ADRAGOOLE,  Adhiooole,  or  Addcroooli.. 
a  parish  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  barony  of 
Dunmore,  co.  Galway,  Connaught  It  lies  3  miles 
west  of  the  town  of  Dunmore,  and  belongs  to  the 
exterior  or  northern  edge  of  the  basin,  whose  waters 
concentrate  in  Lough  Corrib.  Area,  8,442  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,532;  in  1841,  3,321.  Houses  577. 
The  surface,  in  a  general  view,  is  carpeted  with 
boggy  and  moorish  soil,  and  is  partly  upland.  In 
March,  1745,  a  bog  on  the  eastern  border,  and  about 
U  mile  from  Dunmore,  burst  its  bounds,  and  travelled 
from  its  site  in  a  march  of  devastation.  About  1 1 
o'clock  on  a  sultry  day,  while  the  proprietor  was 
superintending  his  men  cutting  turf  in  the  bog,  be 
observed  a  sudden  gathering  of  the  clouds,  and  had 
hardly  time  to  bid  the  men  dee  from  the  approaching 
storm,  when  the  most  violent  rain  ever  remembered, 
fell,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  noise,  not  so  loud, 
but  as  appalling  as  thunder.  Though  all  ran  for 
the  village,  tbey  were  drenched  before  tbey  had 
gone  half-way.  After  little  more  than  balf-an-hour, 
when  the  rain  ceased,  the  bog,  consisting  of  about 
10  acres,  was  observed  by  the  turf-cutters  to  be 
moving  toward  their  retreat;  and  it  rolled  on  till  it 
reached  a  low  pasture-ground,  called  Higgtu's  park, 
by  the  side  of  a  stream;  ami  there  it  rested,  spread, 
and  completely  choked  the  channel,  and  dammed  up 
the  current  of  the  rivulet  The  bed  of  the  stream 
below,  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  became  so  dry,  that 
children  picked  up  the  fish  from  even  the  deepest 
holes.  Before  evening,  a  lough  of  nearly  55  acres 
was  formed  over  the  fields  behind;  and  eventually 
it  increased  to  about  300  acres.  The  proprietor  in 
a  few  days  collected  labourers,  and  began  to  make 
a  large  drain  to  carry  the  lacustrine  water  by  the 
shortest  line  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  below ;  but 
observing  that  the  lake  was  forcing  its  superduent 
body  into  another  line,  he,  without  much  trouble, 
formed  the  present  course  of  the  rivulet  to  its 
junction  with  the  ancient  channel.— This  parish  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam,  and  forms  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Tcam  :  which  see.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £34  7s.  Id.,  and  the  rec- 
torial tithes  for  £103  Is.  Iljd. ;  and  the  latter  are 
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appropriated  to  the  dean  and  provost  of  Tuam. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  parish  haa  an 
average  attendance  of  from  2,500  to  3,000.  In  1834 
the  parishioners  were  10  Churchmen,  and  3,036 
Roman  Catholics;  and  the  schools  were  3  pay- 
schools  at  Cloonagh,  Shanballymore,  and  Miltown. 

ADRAGOOLE,  the  site  of  a  quondam  village 
on  the  coast  of  Bantry  bay,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
"  This  place,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  was  probably 
named  from  a  clan  of  the  Gauls  or  Celtiberi  who 
landed  here.  Ardgoal  or  Ardgyle  in  Scotland  is 
the  same  name." 

AELWYN,  a  lake  about  half.a-mile  north  of  the 
village  of  Balliulough,  and  on  the  western  border 
of  the  barony  of  Ballintobber,  and  of  the  co.  Ros- 
common, Connaught.  It  is  oblong  in  form,  and 
about  3J  miles  in  circumference.  Though  its  imme- 
diate shores  are  nowhere  much  elevated,  its  scenery 
derives  interest  from  the  distant  perspective  of  the 
mountains  of  Mayo  and  Sligo.  Willsborough,  a 
small  old  country-seat,  200  or  300  yards  to  the 
south,  has  an  agreeable  appearance  as  seen  from  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
extensive  bogs.    See  Ballinlocoh. 

AFFADOWN,  a  demesne  in  co.  Cork,  3  miles 
west  of  Skibberecn.    A  round  tower  which  sur- 


mounts a  rising  ground  within  its  limits,  commands 
a  good  view  ot  the  adjacent  coast  and  islands,  with 
the  ruins  of  several  old  castles.    The  proprietor  is 


H.  Beecher,  Esq. 
AFFANE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Decies- 

without-Drum,  containing  a  small  village  of  the 
same  name,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  7 
miles;  breadth,  5;  area,  7,773  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831, 

I.  879;  in  1841,  2,115.  Houses  301.  The  Black- 
water  runs  southward  along  the  western  boundary, 
and  the  Pbiuisk  runs  westward  to  it  near  the  village 
of  Affane.  The  land  in  general  is  excellent,  and  in 
high  cultivation.  The  parish  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  fine  cherries,  introduced  to  it  from  the  Ca- 
nary islands,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  chief  seat 
is  Dromaxa:  which  see — The  village  of  Affane 


4  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Lisroore.  It 
has  fairs  in  May,  August,  and  November.  Its  an- 
cient or  uncorrupted  name  was  Aghmean;  fromaoA, 
*a  ford;'  the  Black  water  being  fordable  in  the  vici- 
nity. In  1564.  a  conflict  occurred  here  between  the 
clans  of  Butler  and  Fitzgerald  ;  when  the  leader  of 
the  latter,  Gerald,  earl  of  Desmond,  was  wounded, 
and  300  of  bis  followers  slain.  The  discomfited 
earl,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  gore,  and  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  some  of  his  antagonists  from  the 
field,  was  exultingly  asked  by  a  leader  of  the  Or- 
mond  party,  "  Where  is  now  the  great  earl  of 
Desmond  ?  when  he  indignantly  replied,  "  Where, 
but  in  bis  proper  place?  on  the  necks  of  the  Butlers  P 
The  occasion  of  the  feud  is  said  to  have  been  a  liti- 
gation respecting  some  lands,  covetousness  leading 
to  bloodshed,  ami  bloodshed  to  gloriation  in  culpable 
principles.  "  The  lands  of  Affane,"  remarks  T.  C. 
Croker,  Esq.,  "  are  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Garret  Fitzgerald,  for  a  breakfast  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh."— This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 
Lismore.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£184  lis.  3d.;  and  the  rectorial  tithes,  which  con- 
sist of  one  moiety  of  the  whole  tithes,  and  are 
impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
are  compounded  for  the  same  sum.  The  vicarage, 
and  that  of  AglisH  [which  see],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Affane.  Gross  income  .£878  2s.;  nett 
£289  7s.  7|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Within  the 
iM-nefice  i«  the  chapelry  of  VitxntRSTOWN :  see  that 
article.  The  church  of  the  united  parish  was  built 
in  1819.  at  a  cost  of  £646  3s.  Id.  Brit. ;  of  which 
£401  10s.  9fA  was  granted  by  the  late  Board  of 


First  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  average  attendance 
from  25  to  30.  Four  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
one  of  which  is  in  Affane,  and  the  others  in  Aglish, 
are  attended  by,  respectively,  from  300  to  400,  700, 
275,  12.  The  last  is  the  rhapel  of  a  friary.  In 
1834,  the  inhabitants  of  Affane  parish  consisted  of 
49  Churchmen,  and  1,952  Roman  Catholics;  and 
those  of  the  benefice,  of  156  Churchmen,  and  5,631 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year  a  National 
school  in  Affane  had  330  children  on  its  books, 
and  received  £20  from  the  Board. 
AGHA.    See  Acgha. 

AGUABE,  a  village  on  the  southern  border,  and 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  barony  of  Upper 
Masserine,  and  of  the  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  stands 
2  miles  north  of  Moira.  Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

AGHABOE,  or  Auohatoe,*  a  parish  in  the 
baronies  of  Clandonagh  and  Clarmallagh,  Queen's 
co.,  Leinster.  The  Clandonagh  section  contains 
the  town  of  Borris-im-Obsory,  and  the  Clarmal- 
lagh section  the  village  of  Balltcolla  :  see  these 
articles.  Length  and  breadth,  each  8  miles.  Area 
of  the  whole,  18,702  acres  ;  of  the  rural  districts  of 
Clandonagh  section,  6,460  acres ;  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Clarmallagh  section,  12,182  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  6,198;  in  1841,  6,310. 
Houses,  1.031.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Clandonagh  section,  in  1841,  2,132.  Houses,  351. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Clarmallagh 
section,  in  1841,  3,189.  Houses,  519.  The  sur- 
face gently  undulates,  and  is  part  of  a  very  rich 
valley  which  is  screened  or  flanked  at  some  distance 
by  two  ranges  of  hills.  The  soil  is  in  general  ex- 
cellent, yet  consists  partly  of  reclaimed  moor  and 
bog.  The  streamlet  Gully  separates  the  parish  and 
its  diocese,  on  the  east,  from  the  diocese  of  Ferns ; 
the  river  Nore  separates  them  on  the  north-west 
from  the  diocese  of  Killaloe ;  and  the  river  Arcany 
or  Erkennv  separates  the  southern  border  from  the 
parishes  of  Aughmacart  and  Durrow.  Granite  rocks 
occur  at  Carrig  and  Carrigeen ;  brown  shite  occurs 
at  Knockaruadh,  or  the  red  hill,  and  has  been  quar- 
ried ;  and  limestone  underlies  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  parish,  and  has  been  extensively  worked  for 
manure.  The  only  villages  arc  poor  and  tiny  ham- 
lets. Aghaboc,  5  miles  south-east  of  Borris-in- 
Ossory,  though  now  a  small  and  bumble  cluster  of 
cabins,  comes  into  notice  in  the  6th  century,  as  the 
seat  of  a  Culdee  establishment  under  St.  Caniee.  and 
is  mentioned  in  Adamnan's  Life  of  Columba,  under 
the  name  of  Acheb-bou.  It  rose,  under  St.  Caniee, 
I  into  a  town ;  was  favoured,  and  probably  adopted  as 
the  seat  of  a  royal  residence  bv  the  princes  of  Ossory ; 
and  from  the  death  of  St.  Caniee  in  598,  till  the 
erection  of  the  see  of  Kilkenny  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  or  during  upwards  of  600  years,  was  the 
ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  Ossory  territory. 
Even  subsequent  to  this  period,  an  episcopal  palace 
at  Aghaboe  was  repaired  and  beautified ;  and  in 
1234,  'a  great  church'  was  built,  the  chancel  of 
which  was  thought  by  Dr.  Ledwich,  the  well-known 
Irish  antiquary,  and  long  the  incumbent  of  this  bene- 
fice, to  constitute  the  parochial  place  of  worship  in 
which  he  officiated,  and  which  continued  to  be  in 
use  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  "  The  belfry,"  says  he,  "  is  a  small 
hexagonal  structure,  closed  with  a  cap  of  masonry, 
and  is  on  a  line  with  the  roof  of  the  church.  Round 
the  fabric  are  buttresses,  except  to  the  south :  on 
that  side  is  a  door,  the  arches  are  concentric,  en- 
riched with  carving  and  foliage.    There  are  three 


•  In  ancient  documents  occur  the  names  Aglirvoe.  Airhbojc. 
Arhboo.  ami  Arhebbou  ;  nml  lhr««\  as  well  as  the  two  still  in 
u«,  art  all  corruption,  of  .UKxdKM* ;  '  the  nstd  of  an  os.' 
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windows:  the  eastern  one  is  divided  by  stonc-mtd- 
liona,  and  branched  out  into  trefoils.  Within,  tin; 
northern  wall  is  adorned  with  niches,  canopies,  and 
concentric  mouldings;  and  near  the  communion- 
table is  a  curious  confession-box  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall."  In  1*250,  according  to  Archdall,  or  in 
1382,  according  to  other  writers,  an  abbey  for  Do- 
minican friars  was  founded  by  Florence  Fitzpatrick, 
prince  of  Ossory,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Culdean 
establishment.  The  church  of  the  monastery  stands 
but  a  few  yards  from  the  remains  of  the  great  church. 
It  is  100  feet  long,  and  24  feet  wide,  and  has  three 
pointed  windows  on  the  south,  one  on  the  east,  and 
one  on  the  west.  The  eastern  window  is  ramified, 
and  the  western  door  has  concentric  arches.  There 
are  two  tabernacles,  and  an  inverted  cone  for  holy 
water,  and  a  small  tabernacle  for  the  utensils  of  the 
altar.  On  the  south  side  of  the  building,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  an  arch,  is  a  projecting  structure, 
called  Phelan's  chapel ;  and  on  the  north  side  was 
a  quadrangle  60  feet  each  way,  with  ten  monks'  cells, 
some  servants'  apartments,  and  various  attached 
offices.  The  cellars  were  spacious,  and  over  them 
were  the  refectory  and  a  large  dormitory, — the  for- 
mer, 46  feet  by  17.  Dr.  Ledwich's  predecessor  used 
most  of  the  monastic  part  of  the  pile  as  a  quarry  for 
enclosing  a  demesne.  During  the  incessant  teuds 
among  the  neighbouring  toparchs,  the  abbey  was 
frequently  plundered  and  burnt;  and,  in  1346,  the 
shrine,  the  alleged  relics  of  St.  Canicc,  and  the  town 
of  Aghaboe  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  Dermot  Mac 
Giolla  Phadraig.  Two  cells  of  the  abbey  stood 
upwards  of  a  mile  from  it;  the  one  at  Ballygowden, 
and  the  other,  for  females,  on  the  glebe  of  Farran- 
Eglis.  From  the  colour  of  the  clothes  worn  by  the 
inmates  of  the  latter,  the  church  adjacent  to  the 
cell  was  called  Teampul-na-CaUleachdubh,  or  '  the 
church  of  the  black  old  women.'  Ancient  places  of 
worship  stood,  and  cemeteries  around  their  site  still 
exist,  at  Knockseera,  Lismore,  and  Kilmunfoylc. 
To  the  north  of  the  abbey  church  is  an  artificial 
mount,  similar  to  the  Welch  Gorsedde,  and  the  moats 
of  Scotland,  on  which  feudal  justiciary  courts  were 
held.  It  is  about  45  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  has 
a  stone  wall  round  the  edge  of  the  summit,  and  was 
ascended  by  a  spiral  pathway.  Distant  from  the 
hamlet,  but  still  within  the  parish,  is  a  large  earth- 
work, called  by  some  the  Rath  of  Lava,  and  by 
others  the  Mote  of  Monaeoghlan.  It  crowns  a  hill 
of  considerable  altitude,  protected  by  ramparts  and 
fosse,  and  was  evidently  the  rudely-fortified  resi- 
dence or  retreat  of  an  ancient  tribe  This  parish  is 

a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ossory.   Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £263  Is.  6$d. ; 
glebe,  £'277  4s.  4d.   Gross  income,  £540  5s.  lojd. ; 
nett,  £461  IBs.  5Jd.    Patron,  the  Rev.  George 
Carr.    Two  curates  are  employed  at  stipends  of 
respectively  £83  Is.  6d.,  and  £69  4s.  7$d.  The 
rectorial  tithes,  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  the  tithes 
of  the  parish,  and  compounded  for  £526  3s.  Id.,  are 
appropriate,  and  belong  to  tbe  dean  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny.    The  present  paro- 
chial church  was  built  in  1818,  at  a  cost  of  £461  1 
10s.  9&d.  Brit.,  lent  by  the  late  Board  of  First  \ 
Fruits.     Sittings  200;   average  attendance   100.  j 
The  court-house  of  Borris-in-Ossory  is  used  as  a 
chapel-of-ease,  and  attended  by  60.    Three  Roman  - 
Catholic  chapels  respectively  at  Knock  rua,  Ballin-  I 
colla,  and  Borris-in-Ossory,  arc  attended,  the  first 
by  850,  the  second  by  030,  and  the  third  by  1,230. 
The  parishioners  consisted,  in  1834,  of  556  Church- 
men, 10  Protestant  dissenters,  and  5,787  Roman 
Catholics.    The  schools,  in  1834,  amounted  to  11, 
and  bad  on  their  books  348  boys  and  233  girls ;  one 
was  a  school  of  the  Society  for  Discountenancing 


Vice,  salaried  with  £8,  and  a  piece  of  land 
£2;  another  was  a  National  school,  salaried  with 
£13  from  the  Board,  and  £28  10*.,  besides  bouse 
and  land,  from  James  G rattan,  Esq. ;  one  was  a 
Sunday-school,  connected  with  the  Sunday-school 
Society  in  Dublin ;  and  all  the  others  were  pay- 
schools.  In  1840.  the  National  Board  salaried  two 
schools, — one  at  Cuifsborough  with  £8,  and  one  at 
Borris-in-Ossory  with  £5  5s. 

AGHABOG,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  ot 
the  barony  of  Dartry,  5  miles  east-south-east  oi 
Clones,  co.  Mouaghan,  Ulster.  Length,  4  miles; 
breadth,  2 ;  area,  tl ,543  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831 , 7,442  ; 
in  1841,  7,530.  Houses  1,319.  Leysborough  is 
the  only  demesne.  Large  patches  of  bog  occur  on 
the  north;  and  extensive  tracts  of  bog  expand  on 
the  east  and  west.  The  aggregate  soil  is  tolerably 
good  for  oats.  A  bike  near  Leysborough  is  the 
largest  in  the  barony ;  and  there  are  four  other  lakes. 
The  road  from  Monaghan  to  Cootehill  passes  through 
the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  i 
benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher.  Gross 
£402  12s,  6d.;  nett,  £357  17*.  6*d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan  A  curate  has  £60  4s.  71d.,  with  fuel 
and  the  use  of  the  rectory-house.  Tne  church  was 
built  in  1775,  at  a  cost  of  £360,  gifted  by  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  450 ;  average  at- 
tendance 250.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  for- 
merly Scccssional,  but  now  belonging  to  the  General 
Assembly,  is  attended  by  825 ;  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  by  850.  In  1834,  there  were  1,567 
Churchmen,  1,753  Presbyterians,  1  other  Protestant 
dissenter,  aud  4,121  Roman  Catholic*.  In  the  same 
year,  there  were  four  schools  of  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society,  two  National  schools,  and  two  hedge- 
schools,  with  aggregately  458  boys  and  292  girls  on 
their  books. 

AGHABOLOGUE,  or  Agbabullogde,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  East  Muskerry,  4}  miles  north-east 
of  Macroom,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  4  miles ; 
breadth,  3;  area,  18,733  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,054: 
in  1841,  6,001.  Houses  994.  One-third  of  the 
parish  consists  of  unreclaimed  mountain  and  bog, 
worth  from  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  acre ;  and  the  remain- 
der consists  of  cultivated  land,  worth  from  Ws.  to 
9s.  per  acre.  Mount  Rivers,  a  mansion  of  the  parish, 
commands  a  fine  view  to  the  south.  Near  this 
mansion,  a  human  skull,  almost  double  of  the 
mon  size,  was  dug  up  about  the  middle  of  last 
tury.  Near  the  old  parochial  church  is  a  cele- 
brated well  dedicated  to  St.  Olan.  Tbe  com  ui  on 
people  of  the  circumjacent  country  swear  on  solcmu 
occasions  by  a  stone  called  St.  Olan'-  tomb,  and 
situated  in  the  churchyard ;  and  they  pretend  that, 
if  it  were  carried  off,  it  would  of  itself  return  to 
its  old  place ;  yet,  with  the  usual  inconsistency 
of  the  blindly  credulous,  they  have  taken  alarm  at 
its  swerving  from  the  perpendicular,  and  propped 
it  with  small  stones  to  prevent  its  fulling  pros- 
trate. "  The  man  who  brought  me  to  it,  and  re- 
lated its  wonders,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Dublin 
Penny  Journal,  "  dug  round  its  base,  and  raised  it 
nearly  upright.  His  so  doing  discovered  an  inscrip- 
tion, written  in  the  Ogham  or  old  Irish  character. 
This  inscription,  and  that  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  stone,  I  was  unable  to  decipher.  Tbe  stone 
stands  about  8  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  round 
stone  resting  on  the  top,  which  the  guide  called 
Olan's  Cap.  The  inscriptions  are  written  on  two 
sides,  the  angle  serving  as  the  branch  line  on  which 
the  Ogham  character  was  usually  written."— A  dis- 
pensary in  tbe  parish  is  within  the  Macroom  Poor- 
law  union — Aghabologue  is  a  rectory,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Gross  income, 
£784  9*.  2i<L  ;  nett,  £673  2s.  4d.    Patron,  tbe  di*.- 
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in  The  half-tithes  of  1,000  acre*  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  economy  of  Cloyne,  and  compounded  for 
£'37.  A  curate  ha*  a  stipend  of  £90.  The  church 
wa*  built  about  150  yearn  ago,  at  an  unknown  cost ; 
and  thoroughly  repaired  in  1828,  for  £50,  raised  by 
parochial  a«*c*smcnt  Sitting*  120;  average  at- 
tendance, from  "25  to  30.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
chape U  at  Aghabologue  and  Rusheen,  are  attended 
by  respectively  1,900,  and  1,000.  In  1834,  there 
were  1 13  Churchmen,  5,062  Roman  Catholics,— a 
week-day  school  superintended  by  the  Protestant 
clergymen,  3  hedge  schools  and  112  scholars. 

AGHACREWor  Auohacrew,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Kilnemanagb,  7  miles  west  by 
south  of  Holycross,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length, 
1  mile;  breadth,  half-a-mile ;  area,  1,231  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  390 ;  in  1841.  409.  Houses  56.  The 
quality  of  the  land  is  various. — This  parish  is  an- 
nexed to  the  rectory,  recently  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Toem,  or  it  forms,  with  Castletown,  a  parochial 
union  for  which  neither  church  nor  clergyman  is 
provided.  See  Toem  and  Castletowk.  The 
Protestant  parishioner*  attend  Toem  church,  which 
is  only  three  miles  distant  from  the  remotest  part  of 
Aghacrew.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £40 
10s.  4il  ,  and  wholly  appropriated  to  the  see  of 
Caihcl.  In  1834,  there  were  in  the  parish  9  Church- 
men, nnd  401  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  no  school. 

AGHACROSS,  or  Aiiacross,  a  parish,  4  miles 
west  by  north  of  MitchelNtown,  and  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon, 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  1  mile ;  breadth,  1  ; 
area,  355  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1841,  104.  House*  15. 
The  surface  is  part  of  the  skirts  of  the  Galtee 
mountains,  which  form  a  water-shed  between  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick.  Fairs  are  held  on 
20th  Jan.  and  3d  Oct. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  of  Cloyne,  and  form*  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Clenore.  Tithe  composition,  £30  5s.  7d.  See 
Clenork  and  Temple- Molooo  a. 

AGH  ADA,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  imokilly,  4  miles  south-west  of  Cloyne. 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  villages  of 
Lower  Aghaila,  Upper  Aghada,  Fartid,  and  White- 
gate.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2.  Area  of  the 
rural  districts,  2,349  acres ;  of  the  whole  parish, 
2,459  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,512  ;  in 
1841,  2,835.  Houses  496.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  1841,  1,147  Houses  193.  Area  of  Lower 
Aghada  village.  16  acres.  Pop,  in  1841,  108. 
Hou«e»  21.  Area  of  Upper  Aghada,  5  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  241.  House*  34.— The  parish  extends  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Cork  harbour,  between  Ro*tel- 
lan  and  Corkbeg ;  and  contributes  fine  features  to 
that  beautiful  marine  inlet 's  intricate  intermixtures 
of  land  and  water.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part, 
excellent — Aghada  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £292  15a.  6d. ;  glebe,  £17  10a.  Gross  in- 
come. £310  5*.  6d. ;  nett,  £258  6a.  4d.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  act,  this  benefice  was,  from  time  imme- 
morial, united  to  those  of  Corkbeg,  Inch,  Robtel- 
lax,  Kilteiun,  and  part  of  Garrake-Kenefeck. 

these  articles,]  and  held  in  commendam  with 
the  see  of  Cloyne — These  pari«hes  are  all  con- 
tiguous, and  constituted  an  union  about  7  miles 
long,  and  the  same  distance  broad.  The  church  of 
the  present  benefice  was  built  in  1817,  by  means  of 
a  loan  of  £923  Is  Mil.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruit*.  Sittings  300;  average  attendance,  140. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  attended  by  re- 
spectively 600  and  150.  The  parishioners  consisted  j 
in  1834.  of  1 1 1  Churchmen,  and  2,514  Roman  Cat  ho-  , 
lie*.    There  were,  in  1834,  a  National  school,  aided  t 


by  £10  from  the  Board,  and  a  bequest  of  £20  Irish 
from  the  Rev.  John  Roche  ;  a  day-school,  aided  by 
the  interest  of  £500,  the  bequest  of  Colonel  Fitz- 
gerald;  and  two  pay-schools.  Aggregate  average 
attendance  of  scholars,  185.  A  dispensary  in  the 
parish,  in  1839-40,  received  £134  6s.  2d.,  expended 
£141  2s.  and  relieved  1,722  patient*.  It*  dis- 
trict has  a  population  of  14,421.  The  Aghada 
Loan  Fund,  during  1842,  bad  a  capital  of  £296,  cir- 
culated £829  in  338  loans,  and  cleared  a  nett  profit 
of  £16  8*  4d. 

AG  HADE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  2j 
mile*  south  of  Tullow,  co.  Carlow,  Leiu*ter. 
Length,  2  miles  ;  breadth,  half-a-mile ;  area,  1  .(398 
acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  368 ;  in  1841,  521.  Houses 
89.  The  land,  aggregately  viewed,  is  of  but  mid- 
dling quality. — Thi*  parish  is  an  impropriate  curacy 
in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin  ;  but,  jointly  with  the  vicar- 
age of  Ballon,  form*  the  benefice  of  Agbade.  See 
Bali.<  >s  The  tithe*  of  the  parish  arc  compounded 
for  £135;  and  belong,  two-thirds  to  the  incumbent, 
and  one-third  to  Lord  Downes.  Gross  income  of 
the  benefice.  £170 ;  nett,  £106.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. The  church  of  the  union,  situated  in  Aghade, 
is  so  old,  that  the  date  and  cost  of  its  erection 
are  unascertainnble.  Sitting*  250;  attendance  170, 
— two-thirds  of  whom  come  from  neighbouring  par- 
ishes. The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  averagely 
attended  by  about  660  of  the  inhabitant*  of  the 
union.  In  1834.  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Aghade 
amounted  to  332,  and  of  Ballon,  to  1,406;  and  the 
Churchmen  of  both  parishes,  to  109.  In  Aghade 
are  a  pay-school,  and  a  school  salaried  with  £4  from 
the  incumbent,  and  £8  from  the  society  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice. 

AGHADERG  or  Aohaderrick.  a  parish  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Iveagh,  but  chiefly  in  that 
of  Upper  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  The  Upper 
Iveagh  section  contains  the  town  of  Loi:gubrick- 
land,  the  village  of  Scarva,  and  part  of  the  village 
of  Poyktz-PASS  :  see  these  articles.  Length  and 
breadth  of  the  parish,  each  4  miles.  Area  of  the 
whole,  13,920;  of  the  Lower  Iveagh  section,  1,078 
acres;  of  the  Upper  Iveagh  section,  12,842  acres; 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Upper  Iveagh  section, 
12,780.  Pop.  of  the  whole  in  1831,  8,961  ;  in  1841, 
9,240.  Houses  1,668.  Pop.  of  the  Lower  Iveagh 
section  in  1831,  889;  in  1841,  1,022.  House*  177. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Upper  Iveagh  sec- 
tion in  1831,  7,254  ;  in  1841,  7,166.  House*  1,307- 
—The  parish  is  intersected  northward  by  the  post- 
road  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  and  is  bounded  on  the 
west,  and  separated  from  the  county  of  Armagh,  by 
the  Ne  wry  canal.  The  entire  surface  is  carpeted 
with  good  soil,  and  shows  pleasing  ejects  of  cultiva- 
tion. Sir  Marmaduke  Whitchurch,  who  removed 
into  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  clothe  the 
army,  received  the  estate  of  Loughbrickland  and 
other  lands  in  guerdon  of  his  service ;  and  built  on 
the  margin  of  a  lake  at  the  place,  a  strength  or  castle 
whose  ruins  not  very  long  ago  survived. — The  site 
of  the  parish-church  and  capital  was  at  Aghadcrg, 
half-a-mile  north-west  of  Loughbrickland,  till  Sir 
Marmaduke  built  the  latter  town,  and  invested  it 
with  the  metropolitan  honours  of  the  district.  On 
the  western  bonier,  through  grounds  which  were 
then  boggy,  mornasy,  and  wooded,  were  formerly 
three  difficult  passes',  affording  a  bad  and  dangerous 
communication  between  Down  and  Armagh,  each 
commanded  bv  a  fortalice,  aud  railed  respectively 
the  path  of  lister  or  Scarva  pass,  Poyntz  or  Fen- 
wick'*  pa.**,  and  Lamb's  or  Tuscan  pa«»,  or  Pas* 
Turri-hane.  The  Er*e  of '  the  Path  of  Ulster'  i* 
'  Benlarh-IJltagh  ;*  and  this  name  is  used  in  a  man- 
uscript Journal       a  march  of  the  Lord-deputy 
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Fitzwaters  against  the  Islander*  of  the  north  in  153(5, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College.  Nearly 
midway  between  the  first  and  the  second  passes  is 
a  small  lake,  called  Lough-shark,  from  its  abound, 
ing  in  pike,  often  provincially  termed  shark.  In 
1690,  King  William  encamped  within  a  mile  of 
Loughbrickland ;  rendezvoused  there,  for  the  first 
time,  his  forces  in  this  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland  ; 
and  drew  them  out  in  two  lines,  of  respectively 
horse  and  foot,  as  far  as  Scarva  and  Poyntz  passes. 
The  ground  on  which  the  army  lay,  was,  at  a  prior 
period,  stained  with  the  blood  of  not  a  few  Protes- 
tant- who  were  vainly  fleeing  before  overpower- 
ing numbers  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a 

separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Dromore.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £248  18s.  Id. ;  glebe,  £48-  Gross 
income,  £296  18s.  Id.;  nett,  £234  Os.  2d.  Pa. 
tron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £497  16s.  2d.,  and  belong  to  the 
clean  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Dromore.  The 
church  was  built  in  1668,  at  an  unknown  cost, 
and  received  the  addition  of  a  tower  and  spire 
in  1824,  at  a  cost  of  £461  10s.  9jd.,  granted  by  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance 
from  200  to  250.  One  Presbyterian  meeting-house 
in  Loughbrickland  is  attended  by  from  350  to  400 ; 
another  in  Scarva,  by  from  200  to  300 ;  and  a  third 
in  Glaskerbeg,  by  from  300  to  400.  A  Primitive 
Wesleyan  meeting-house  is  attended  by  300.  One 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Loughbrickland  is  attended 
by  1,000;  and  another  in  Lisnagad  by  750.  The 
parishioners  consisted,  in  1834.  of  1,352  Churchmen, 
3,864  Presbyterians,  58  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  3.903  Roman  Catholics.  The  schools,  in  1834, 
were  13  in  number;  they  bad  aggregately  on  their 
books  509  boys  and  360  girls ;  and,  excepting  one 
which  was  aided  with  £12  by  subscription,  they 
were  all  pay  schools.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
had  two  schools  in  Loughbrickland  and  Meenan,  on 
salaries  of  respectively  £12  and  £2 ;  and  made  grants 
of  £126  and  £98  toward  building  and  fitting  up  a 
boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  in  Ballyvarley. 

AGH  ADO  E,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Dun- 
kerron,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Magonihy,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  The  Magonihy  section  contains  part  of  the 
town  of  K  i  llahnet  1  which  see.  Area  of  the  par- 
ish, 19,888  ;  of  the  Dunkerron  section,  14,095  acres; 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Magonihy  section,  15,772; 
of  water,  chiefly  in  the  lower  lake  of  Killarney,  in 
the  Dunkerron  section,  1,200  acres, — in  the  Mahon- 
ihy  section,  1,761  acres.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  in  1831, 
4,819;  in  1841,4.897.  Houses  681.  Pop.  of  the 
Dunkerron  section,  in  1841.  134.  Houses  21.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Magonihy  section,  in 
1841,  3,600.  Houses  524.  The  surface  is  partly 
a  plain,  now  stony,  and  now  rich  lawn  and  arable 
ground;  and  partly  the  boldly  featured  heights  which 
environ  the  lower  lake  of  Killarney.  The  old  de- 
cayed episcopal  town  of  Aghadoc,  now  noticeable 
only  for  some  ruins  which  evince  its  ancient  impor- 
tance, surmounts  a  bare  green  eminence  li  mile 
north-west  of  Killarney,  and  commands  a  view,  at 
once  broad,  extensive,  and  various,  a  view  quite 
magnificent  and  thrilling,  over  the  lower  lake. 
"  It  was  morning,"  says  an  anonymous  but  tasteful 
writer,  "when,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  I  visited 
tliis  elevated  upland.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  cold,  comfortless  ruin,  whose  interior  was 
yet  in  deep  shadow,  and  the  luxuriant  scenery 
spreading  far  around  !  Before  us  lay  the  lake,  one 
bright,  sparkling,  inland  sea,  with  its  dark  boundary 
of  towering  mountains  sloping  away  to  the  horizon. 
Ross-castle  stood  glittering  in  the  early  sunbeam*, 
with  its  finely  wooded  peninsula,  running  into  the 
lake ;  and  that  little  gem  of  the  waters,  the  fairy 


islet  of  Inuisfallen,  appearing  like  a  shining  emerald 
in  the  bosom  of  toe  wave.  Turk,  and  Mangcrton, 
and  Glenna,  were  still,  dark,  and  sombre ;  the  sun 
had  not  yet  shined  on  their  dark  sides;  whilst 
Mucruss,  amidst  its  thick  monastic  groves,  enjoyed 
all  the  blush  and  brilliancy  of  the  hour.  Truly,  all 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive  of  the  wild  and 
romantic,  the  magnificent  and  beautiful,  is  here 
brought  before  the  eye ;  and  dull  and  insensible 
must  be  that  mind  which  would  not  feel  it  luxury 
to  gaze  upon  such  a  landscape.  My  companion  a 
spirit  was  up  and  soaring:  be  himself  declared  he 
was  spell-bound  as  he  looked  out  upon  the  blue 
waters  of  O'Donoghue,  and  viewed  his  fairy  king, 
dom ;  all  the  varied  and  vivid  associations  banging 
over  that  wide-spread  scene,  with  its  castles,  towers, 
monastic  shrines,  and  sainted  isles,  passed  in  rapid 
succession  before  his  teeming  fancy.  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  a  smile,  as,  contrasting  his  warm  enthusiasm 
with  my  own  more  stayed  emotions,  I  heard  him,  with 
tremulous  tone,  sing  out, — 


'  Of  ail  the  blue  lakes  where  dajr-liffht  1 
Hi*  lingering  itnfle  on  gulden  ere*. 
Fair  lake,  fair  lake,  Uwu'rt  dear  to  me '.' " 


But  the  scenery  thus  noticed  is  only  what  belongs 
in  a  strict  or  predominant  sense  to  Aghadoe,  and 
forms  but  one  picture  in  a  gorgeous  natural  gallery, 
whose  other  contents  will  be  exhihitcd  principally  in 
the  article  on  Killarney.  The  ruins  at  Aghadoe  are 
those  of  a  round  fortalice  called  *  the  Bishop's  Chair.' 
a  turragban  or  round  tower  called  '  the  Pulpit,'  and 
the  ancient  cathedral.  4  The  Bishop's  Chair,'  situ- 
ated on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  about  260  feet  south- 
west  of  the  cathedral,  was  built  probably  in  the  9th 
or  10th  century,  but  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condi- 
tion. Its  windows  are  so  destroyed  that  only  one 
with  a  round  arch  remains  sufficiently  entire  to  indi- 
cate their  form.  The  turragban  and  the  cathedral, 
at  the  mutual  distance  of  54  feet,  crown  the  summit, 
or  dot  the  table-land,  of  the  bill ;  and  are  surrounded 
by  a  thickly  tenanted  burying-ground.  All  that  re- 
mains of  the  turragban— allied  the  Pulpit  only  by  the 
peasantry— formed  but  part  of  the  basement,  and 
does  not  reach  even  to  the  aperture  of  the  door.  Its 
height  is  about  12  feet ;  its  exterior  circumference  is 
52  feet ;  its  diameter  within  the  walls  is  6  feet ;  and 
its  thickness  of  wall  is  34  feet.  The  stones  of  which 
it  consists  are  large,  regular,  and  well-dressed,  and 
exhibit  a  style  of  masonry  quite  superior  to  that  of 
the  cathedral .  but  tbey  have  been  peeled  from  the 
north-west  face  for  transmutation  into  tomb-stones ; 
and  the  whole  ruin  wails  beneath  the  inflictions  of 
'the  gold-seekers,'  and  other  prosaic  spoliators  of 
ancient  buildings.  The  tower,  to  which  this  melan- 
choly fragment  belonged,  must  have  fallen  before 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  but  is  not 
noticed,  in  its  unfallen  state,  in  any  record.  The 
cathedral  is  a  low  oblong  building,  of  two  parts,  a 
nave  and  a  choir,  unequal  in  antiquity,  and  divided 
by  an  unperformed  wall.  The  whole  is  about  80 
feet  long  and  20  broad.  The  choir,  which  belongs 
apparently  to  the  13th  century,  was  lighted  on  the 
south  by  a  window  of  5  feet  by  3,  and  above  the 
altar  by  a  double  but  exceedingly  narrow  lancet 
window,  having  an  inward  slope.  The  nave,  which 
has  been  assigned  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  7th  or 
8th  century,  and  most  of  whose  southern  wall  has 
nearly  all  fallen,  was  lighted  by  two  small  circular- 
arched  windows,  the  one  in  the  north  wall  now 
closed  up,  and  the  other  in  the  unfallen  part  of  the 
south  wall.  The  ancient  Romanesque  door- way  of 
this  division  of  the  building  is  an  architectural  relic 
interesting,  not  only  for  its  beauty  of  detail,  but  for 
the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  condition  of 
national  art  and  taste  at  a  very  remote  period.  A 
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semicircular  arch  springs  from  small  round  pillars, 
about  3  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  simple  capitals. 
The  face  of  the  arch  displays  two  courses  of  the 
chevron  or  zigzag  in  basso-relievo,  and  an  interme- 
diate series  of  beads  or  bosses  in  mezzo-relievo. 
The  parts  between  the  pillars  and  the  jambs  are 
wrought  into  fanciful  fretwork ;  and  this,  in  common 
with  the  carving  of  the  entire  door-way,  is  executed 
with  both  skill  and  taste.  In  the  choir  are  three 
tombs ;  and  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave 
was  an  Ogham-inscribed  brown  rough  stone  which 
has  disappeared ;  and,  according  to  report,  was  bar- 
barously converted  into  a  plain  vulgar  tomb-stone 
in  the  circumjacent  cemetery.  The  chief  writer 
who  has  guided  our  compiled  account  of  these  ruins, 
wrote  in  1835,  and  says,  "  I  understand  that  it  is 
intended  to  erect  a  new  church  at  Aghadoe.  No 
site  certainly  could  he  better  chosen ;  but  I  trust 
there  will  be  no  meddling  with  or  displacing  of  the 
ancient  structure."  Vestiges  of  another  ancient 
ecclesiastical  ruin  in  this  parish  will  be  noticed  in 
the  article  Inistsfallen:  which  see.  Various  beau, 
tiful  mansions  and  demesnes  mingle  their  features 
with  the  landscape  on  the  ea>t  side  of  Lough  Lane  : 
the  chief  are  Aghadoe-house,  or  Meenisk,  an  ele- 
gant edifice  in  the  Italian  style. —  Fo*sa,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  chapel, — and 
Lake  well,  the  seat  of  a  brother  of  Daniel  O'Conncll, 
M.  P. — This  parish  i»  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ard- 
fert  and  Aghadoe,  and  forms  the  corps  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Aghadoe.  Tithe  composition,  £372  18s. 
Aid. ;  glebe,  £49.  Gross  income,  £421  18s.  5jd. ; 
oett.  £394  6s.  5*d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
incumbent  is  non-resident,  and  holds  also  the  sine- 
cure  deanery  of  Lismore.  A  curate  employed  for 
occasional  duty  has  a  stipend  of  £20.  In  1834,  there 
was  no  church.  Three  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
have  each  an  average  attendance  of  500.  The 
Churchmen,  in  1834,  amounted  to  102,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  4.8-20.  Two  schools,  in  1834.  had 
jointly  on  their  books  93  boys  and  8  girls  ;  and  one 
of  them  was  aided  with  £8  a-year  from  Lord  Ken- 
mure.  In  1840.  a  National  school  in  Killarncy  was 
salaried  with  £36,  anil  attended  by  682  girls ;  and 
another  at  Fossa  was  salaried  with  £12,  attended 

by  1 29  boys  and  84  girls  The  ancient  diocese  of 

Aghadoe,  once  distinct,  has  for  ages  been  merged 
In  that  of  Ardfert,— or,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  nomenclature,  in  that  of  Kerry ;  and, 
tbocgh  associated  with  the  latter  in  name,  1ms  no 
separate  statistics ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  its 
archdeaconry  and  its  cathedral,  no  distinguishing 
memorials     See  AnorERT  and  Kerry. 

AGHADOWN,  or  Auchadown,  a  parish  on  the 
coast  of  the  eastern  division  of  West  Carbcry  barony, 
8)  miles  south-west  of  Skibbereen,  co.  Cork,  Mini- 
ster. It,  for  the  most  part,  lies  along  the  river 
Ren  and  the  west  shore  of  Baltimore  harbour ;  but 
rt  includes  also  the  islands  of  East  Calf,  Hare,  East 
and  West  Innisbeg,  and  Schcams.  Navigation  for 
sea-borne  vessels  of  200  tons  burden  is  practicable 
to  near  the  northern  boundary.  Most  of  the  land  is 
light,  tractable,  and  tolerably  productive.  Fairs  are 
held  on  6th  May  and  2d  October.  Length  and 
breadth  of  the  parish,  exclusive  of  the  islands,  re- 
spectively 5  miles  and  2j  ;  area,  8.952  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831.5,419;  in  184! ,  5.757.  Houses  968._Tbis 
parish  i«  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the 
dio.  of  Ross.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £300; 
glebe,  £34  4s.  6$d.  Gross  income.  £334  4».  6Jd. ; 
nett,  £272  8*.  9jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com-  J 
pounded  for  £300,  and  appropriated  to  the  archdea- 
conry of  Ro*».  The  church  was  built  in  1813.  at 
a  cost  of  £646  3«.  Id. ;  partly  raised  by  parochial 
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assessment  and  subscription,  but  chiefly  lent  by  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  180;  average 
attendance  90.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
attended  by  1,300.  The  Churchmen  amounted,  in 
1834,  to  506  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,1 17. 
Five  day-schools,  in  1834,  had  aggregately  on  their 
books  165  boys  and  124  girls ;  one  received  £9  from 
the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society ;  one  had 
£2,  and  another  about  £5,  from  subscription  ;  and 
two  were  pay-schools.  In  1842.  the  Aghadown 
Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £101,  circulated  £296 
in  208  loans,  and  cleared  £1  Is.  of  nett  profit. 

AG  II A  DO  WY,  Aghadwey,  or  Aguadoey.  a 
parish  near  the  middle  of  the  half-barony  of  Cole- 
raine,  6$  miles  south  by  west  of  the  town  of  Cole- 
raine,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  Length,  7  miles  ; 
breadth,  5;  area,  16,346  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
7,634;  in  1841.  7,884.  Houses  1,359.  The  rivulet 
which  drains  the  parish  is  cognominal  with  it,  rises 
on  the  east  side  of  Boyd's  mountain,  and  has  a 
course  of  8  or  9  miles  eastward  to  the  Bann  near 
Cross-Ferry.  About  one-fifth  of  the  parochial  sur- 
face consists  of  bog ;  and  the  remainder  varies  from 
gooil  arable  soil  to  rough,  bold  upland.  Favourable 
>uid  fertile  swells  and  alluvial  grounds  occur  near  the 
water-courses  ;  but  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  region 
is  naturally  bleak  and  sterile, — "  deaf  soil,  or  rust  of 
basalt,  ridges  or  tummocks  of  rude  basalt,  bereft 
even  of  the  sloe  and  the  bramble."  Within  the 
parish  arc  the  village  of  Caheny  and  the  hamlet  of 
Meohill.  See  Caheny. — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Deny.  Tithe 
composition  £500.  Gross  income,  £970  14s. ;  nett, 
£912  17s.  6Jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was  built  at  an 
unascertained  date,  and  thoroughly  repaired  in  1760 
at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  Sittings  200 ;  average 
attendance  175.  Of  4  Presbyterian  places  of  wor- 
ship, the  largest  is  averagelv  attended  by  1,100,  that 
at  Kingsend  by  150,  thatat'Ballylintagh  by  300.  and 
that  at  Killeagueby300.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
is  attended  by  from  400  to  500.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners consisted  of  326  Churchmen,  6,161  Presby- 
terians, and  1.456  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same 
year.  4  schools  at  Mullahinch,  Droghead,  Collins, 
and  Drumsteeple,  had  each  £6  a-year  from  the  Iron- 
mongers' Company  of  London ;  one  at  Blackheath 
was  a  girls'  free-school  supported  by  the  rector's 
lady ;  one  at  Ballinakelly  had  £5  a-year  fr  om  Mr. 
Knox ;  two  at  Gorran  and  Cullgraromer,  were  free- 
schools,  salaried  each  with  £26  from  the  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  ;  and  one  at  Ballygally  was  a 
private  or  pay. school ;  and  the  nine  had  aggregately 
on  their  books  548  hoys  and  374  girls.  In  1840, 
eight  schools  at  Collins,  Aghadowy,  Killcague, 
Miltown,  Droghead,  Trinaltiuagh,  Bovah,  and 
Moneycarrie,  were  salaried  with  £4  each  from  the 
National  Board,  and  had  aggregately  on  their  rolls 
342  boys  and  417  girls.  In  1839-40,  a  dispensary  in 
the  parish,  and  within  the  Coleraine  Poor-law 
union,  received  and  expended  £120  6s ,  had  a  dis- 
trict with  a  pop.  of  8,572,  and  admuustcred  to  1 ,  1 72 
patients. 

AGHADRUMSEE.  a  chapclry  in  the  parish  of 
Clones:  see  that  article. 

AGHAGALLEN,  a  parish  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Massarene,  co.  An- 
trim, and  3  miles  north-north-west  of  Moira,  Ulster. 
It  claims  2.4 15  acres,  21  perches  of  the  area  of  Lough 
Neagh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  west ,  and  has  a  super- 
ficies in  land  of  5,469  acres,  3  roods,  and  34  perches. 
Length,  3*  miles;  breadth,  2-  Pop.,  in  1831,3,573; 
in  1841,  3,862.  Hoiwes  720.  Upwards  of  100  acres 
arc  bog  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  for  the  most 
part  arable.    Lough  Neagh  expands  on  the  west; 
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ami  t'ie  Lagan  navigation  traverses  the  interior.—  ] 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor  ;  ami 
forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Aghalee:  which  see. 
The  vicarial  tithe*  Bre  compounded  for  XI 40;  and 
the  rectorial  tithes  are  of  small  vuluc,  and  are  im- 
propriate in  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  averagely  attended  by  upwards  of 
800.  The  parishioners,  in  1834,  consisted  of  1,262 
Churchmen,  42  Presbyterian*,  6  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  2,443  Roman  Catholics.  In  1834, 
three  hedge-schools  were  averagely  attended  by  97, 
and  a  Sunday  school  by  100. 

AGHAGOWER.    See  Acohaqower. 

AGUALEE,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  south  west  corner  of  the  barony 
of  Upper  Massavene,  co.  Antrim.  Ulster.  Length, 
21  miles;  breadth,  I  ;  area,  2,499  acres,  2  roods, 
37  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,41 1 ;  in  1841,  1,450. 
Houses  280. — The  surface  is  low  and  level,  or  but 
gently  undulated,  and  declines  with  a  westerly  dip 
toward  Lough  Neagh.  Nearly  all  the  land  is  arable  ; 
and,  either  as  tillage-ground  or  as  meadow,  is  in 
good  cultivation.  The  Lagan  navigation,  and  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  post-road  from  Armagh  to  Bel- 
bat,  afford  facilities  of  communication.  The  village 
of  Aghalee  stands  on  the  road  from  Lurgan  to  Cole- 
mine,  1  mile  south-south-west  of  Ballinderry,  and 
4  north-north-east  of  Lurgan.  It  is  a  straggling 
place,  but  boasts  the  presence  of  the  parish-church. 
Area,  Sacres.  Pop  ,  in  1841.  143.  Houses29.  The 
inhabitants  Bre  employed  principally  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  linen  manufacture. — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  dio-  of  Drotnore  ;  and,  along  with 
the  vicarages  of  Aghagallex  and  Magheramesk, 

Ssee  these  articles,]  form*  the  benefice  sometimes 
esignated  Aghalee,  ami  sometimes  Magheramesk. 
Composition  for  the  vicarial  tithes  of  the  parish, 
£79.  Gross  income  of  the  benefice.  £334  5s. ;  nett, 
£285  2s.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The 
patron  is  impropriator  of  the  rectories  of  the  three 
parishes,  and  receives  £62  in  lieu  of  their  tithes. 
Two  curates  are  employed  at  salaries  of  respectively 
£70  and  £50.  The  church  of  the  union  at  Agha- 
lee, is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Sittings  300;  average  attendance 
3(10.  A  Quakers'  meeting-house  in  Magheramesk  is 
attended  by  front  20  to  50.  In  1834.  the  Church- 
men of  the  parish  amounted  to  1,180,  the  Presby- 
terians to  56,  other  Protestant  dissenters  to  17,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  226;  and  the  Churchmen 
within  the  benefice  to  3,735,  the  Presbyterians  to 
1:18,  other  Protestant  dissenters  to  187,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,955.  In  the  same  year,  two 
pnj  -schools  in  Aghalee  had  on  their  books  59  chil- 
dren, a  parochial  school  had  27,  n  National  school 
102,  a  girls'  school  of  the  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society 
21,  and  a  Sunday  school  79;  and  the  schools  within 
the  benefice  amounted  to  1 2,  and  bad  on  their  books 
283  boys  and  149  girls. 

AGHALOO.  See  Acghaloo. 
AGH ALURCHER,  a  parish,  partlv  in  the  barony 
of  Clogher,  co.  Tyrone,  but  chiefly  in"  that  of  Magh- 
erastephana,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  The  Fer- 
managh section  contains  the  small  towns  of  Lis- 
NA8KKA  and  MAGUiRE'a-BRrDc.E  :  see  these  articles. 
Length,  15  mile*  ;  breadth,  4  ;  area,  48,017  acres, — 
of  which  3,130  acres  consist  of  some  small  lakes  and 
a  portion  of  Upper  Lough  Erne.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
15,201 ;  in  1841.  16,740.  Houses  2,949.  Pop.  of  the 
co.  Tyrone  section,  in  1831,  1,247;  in  1841.  1,304. 
Houses  221  Pop.  of  the  co.  Fermanagh  section, 
in  1831,  13,954;  in  1841,  15.436.  Houses  2.728. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  district*  of  the  Perm,  section, 
in  1841,  13,836.  Houses  2,453.  One-eighth  of  the 
surface  is  prime  land  ;  one-hall  is  land  of  middling 


qualities;  and  three-eigbths  is  principally  mountain. 
The  Upper  Lough  Erne  extends  along  the  western 
border,  and  contributes  features  of  decided  beauty 
to  a  pleasing  landscape.    Sec  Erne  (Lough).  M»- 
guire's  river  rises  near  the  moorish  and  upland  water- 
shed between  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone,  and  make*  a 
run  of  about  1 1  miles,  all  within  the  parish,  south- 
westward  to  Lough  Erne.    The  stream  is  spanned 
by  substantial  bridges,  and,  in  a  small  degree,  lends 
its  current  and  volume  as  a  facility  of  communica- 
tion.   Limestone  abounds,  and  sandstone  is  exten- 
sively quarried.  Spinning,  weaving,  and  some  kindred 
crafts  afford  considerable  employment.  Numerous 
mansions  and  demesnes  reciprocate  embellishment 
with  the  finer  localities.  Besides  the  post-town  of  Li«- 
naskea,  and  the  market- town  of  Mag u ire's-  Bridge, 
there  are  several  villages — Aghalurcher  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher.  Tithe 
composition  £831.  Gross  income,  £1,021  15s.  6d. ; 
nett,  £821  14s.  3}d.    Patron,  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin.   A  chapelry  within  the  benefice  has  it-  seat  at 
Linaskea.    A  curate  serves  the  chapelry  at  a  stipend 
of  £73  16s.  Sd.,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-bouse,  worth 
£20 ;  and  another  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £69  4s. 
Mil. — The  parish  church  was  built  in  1768,  at  a  cost 
of  £830  15s.  4jd. ;  all  of  which,  excepting  about 
£92,  was  contributed  by  the  parishioners.  Sitting* 
about  300 ;  average  attendance  300.    The  chapel  at 
Lisnaskea  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1814,  at  the 
cost  of  about  £369,  raised  off  the  parish.  Average 
attendance  350.   A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Gores- 
bridge  is  averagely  attended  by  800;  another  at  Moat 
by  900 ;  and  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house  by  200. 
1  here  is  also  a  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  place 
of  worship.    The  parishioners,  in  1834,  consisted  of 
7,490  Churchmen,  1,430  Presbyterians,  and  9,005 
Roman  Catholics.    In  1834,  17  day-schools  had  on 
their  books  735  boys  and  362  girls  ,  and  5  Sunday 
schools  had  241  boys  and  139  girls ;  and  of  the  for- 
mer, 2  were  National  schools,  4  were  schools  of  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  one  had  £34  a  year  and 
three  acres  of  land  from'  endowment,  and  the  rest 
were  pay-schools. 
AGHAMACART.    See  Aughmacart. 
AGHAMORE,  or  Aughamore,  a  parish,  4* 
miles  north  of  BallyhaunU,  and  on  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  barony  of  Costello,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.     Length,  7  miles;  breadth,  6;  area, 
22,820  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  7,062;  in  1841.  7,675. 
Houses  1,411.    The  surface  is  diversified  bv  some 
small  lakes ;  and,  though  generally  good  tit  the 
quality  of  its  soil,  has  a  considerable  extent  of  bog. 
The  name  Aghamore  is  a  corruption  of  Achad-nior, 
and  refers  to  a  monastery  which  rather  apocryphal 
authority  asserts  to  have  been  iounded  on  the  site  o* 
the  ancient  church  by  St.  Patrick  for  his  disciple 

St.  Loam  This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 

Tuam ;  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kiltul- 
lagii  :  which  see.  Tithe  composition,  £158  4s- 
lOd.  According  to  an  agreement  between  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  benefice  and  the  diocesan,  the  latter 
of  whom  wished  virtually  to  divide  the  benefice, 
though  he  could  not  succeed  in  disuniting  its  par- 
ishes, a  curate  receives  the  tithe  composition  of 
Aghamore,  Knock,  and  Bekan,  amounting  to  £323 
7s.  Id.  There  is  no  church  or  other  parochial  place 
of  worship.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended 
by  from  1,200  to  1,500.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
amounted  to  7,485,  and  were  all  Roman  Catholics  ; 
and  the  schools,  7  in  number,  and  situated  at  Coo- 
gcra,  Carnageagla,  Woodfield,  Cappagh,  Aghamore, 
Annagh,  and  Bruff,  were  all  supported  wholly  by 
fees.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  granted  £73 
10s.  for  building  and  fitting  up  a  school-house  at 
Cahir. 
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AGHAMORE,  Ahavore,  or  Abbey-Isle,  a 
pendicle  of  land,  and  a  fishing-station,  alternately 
an  islet,  and  a  small  peninsula,  between  the  entrance 
•f  the  river  Kenmore  and  that  of  Ballinskelligs 
hay,  in  the  parish  of  Kilrrohan  and  barony  of  Dun- 
kerron,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  derives  its  name 
from  an  abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  7th 
century,  and  some  vestiges  of  which  still  remain. 
Its  harbour  is  difficult  of  entrance,  but  perfectly 
sheltered,  and  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
construction  of  a  pier. 

AGHANAGH.    See  Auohanah. 

AGHANCON.  or  Aamncow,  a  parish,  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Clonlisk,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  BaBy- 
brit.  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  lies  ;tj  miles  north 
•i  Roscrea  in  Tipperary.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth, 
2;  area,  5,544  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.131;  in 
1841,  1,310.  Houses  200.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the 
Clonlisk  section,  177 ;  of  the  Ballybrit  section, 
Mtt  Houses  in  the  former  26 ;  in  the  latter  174. 
The  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  screen  the  district  on 
the  east,  and  form  a  water-shed  between  it  and 
Queen's  county.  The  general  quality  of  the  land  rs 
poor.  The  ruins  of  Ballybrit-castle,  a  mineral 
spring,  and  one  or  two  mansions,  are  the  chief  objects 

•f  interest  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 

benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition, 
£150.  Gross  income  £108;  nctt,  £112  9s.  6d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£50.  The  church  was  built  in  1787,  at  an  unknown 
cost.  Sittings  300;  average  attendance  about  200. 
In  1834.  the  Churchmen  amounted  to  412,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,059;  and  the  day-schools,  3 
in  number,  had  on  their  books  1 12  boys  and  90  girls. 
One  of  the  schools  is  free  and  parochial ;  and  is 
salaried  with  £50  a- year  from  Mr.  Darby  of  Svcup- 
eastle. 

AGHANLOO,  a  parish  on  the  coast  or  north- 
west border  of  the  barony  of  Kcuaoght,  2  miles 
north  of  Newtownlimavaddy,  co.  Londonderry, 
lister.  Length.  4  miles ;  breadth,  3 ;  area,  8.251 
acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2.159 ;  in  1841, 1,841  Houses 
343.  The  broad  and  beautiful  estuary  of  the  Foyle 
expands  on  the  north-west;  and  the  river  Roc,  a 
stream  of  much  character  and  picturesqucness  in  its 
landscape,  runs  northward  through  the  interior.  A 
vale  of  varying  breadth,  and  hill-screens  of  basaltic 
formation  and  considerable  force  of  contour,  com- 
pose the  surface.  Alluvial  flats  along  the  Roc, 
riayey  and  gravelly  swells  on  the  skirts  of  the 
heights,  and  a  soil  of  basaltic  debris,  producing  a 
rich  grass,  on  the  loftiest  acclivities,  render  the  land, 
m  a  general  view,  good,  and  the  arable  portions  of 
it  fructiferous.  Benyevenagh,  '  the  terrifying  pro- 
montory,' which  soars  up  from  the  edge  of  Lough 
Foyle  to  an  altitude  of  about  1,280  feet,  is  greedily 
frequented  to  its  summit  by  sheep ;  and,  instead  of 
coarse  and  aquatic  plants,  presents  an  elegant  car- 
peting of  shamrock,  daisy,  butter-cup,  and  plantains. 
In  1619.  the  fortalice  of  Ballycutle  in  the  parish 
was  built  by  the  Haberdashers'  Company  of  Lon- 
don;  and,  in  1641,  it  was  besieged  by  the  insur- 
gent*, but  stoutly  and  successfully  defended.  Agh- 
anloo  was  as  remarkable  for  its  comparative  freedom 
from  the  rebellion  of  1641,  as  for  its  busy  bravery  in 
resisting  the  effects  ;  for,  as  appears  from  the  Down 
Survey,  only  one  of  its  townlatids — that  of  Bally- 
eartou.  belonging  to  O'Magilligan  —  was  forfeited. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in 
the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe  composition,  £315.  Gross 
income,  £.150 ;  nett.  £295  13s.  8Jd.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1826,  by  means  of 
a  donation  of  £830  15s.  4$d.  from  the  late  Koard  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  230 ;  average  attendance  from 
40  to  70.    Two  school-bouses  in  distant  parts  of  the 


parish  are  also  u-ci\  alternately  as  parochial  places  of 
worship,  and  attended  by  about  100.  In  1834,  the 
Churchmen  amounted  to  203,  the  Presbyterians  to 
1,220,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  797 ;  and.  in  the 
game  year,  5  daily  schools  were  attended  by  155 
boys  and  93  girls,  and  3  Sunday  schools  by  from  92 
to  122  children.  Two  of  the  schools,  at  Lisnagrib 
and  Stradragh,  and  also  an  evening  school,  were 
supported  by  the  London  Hibernian  Society ;  and 
one  at  Ballycarton  received  £8  a-year  from  the 
National  Board.  The  Rev.  G.  Vaugban  Sampson, 
the  able  writer  of  1  the  Statistical  Survey  of  the 
County  of  Londonderry,'  was  rector  of  Aghanloo 
at  the  time  of  publishing  that  work. 

AGHANUNSIIIN.    Sec  Acchanitxciiox. 

AGHARA.    See  Ahara. 

AGHARNEY.    See  Aiiarnet. 

AGHAVALLAH,  or  Agh.vvau.in.  a  parish  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  barony  of  Iragbticonnor, 
4^  miles  west-south-west  of  Tarbert,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  contains  the  town  of  Ballylonc- 
ford:  which  see.  Length,  4}  miles;  breadth,  2; 
area,  16.743  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,698;  in  1841, 
6,606.  Houses  1,072.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  1831,  4,398;  in  1841,  5.463.  Houses  862.  The 
surface  declines  northward  to  the  Shannon,  and  skirts 
part  of  its  noble  and  far-prolonged  estuary.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  laud  is  marib,  bag,  and 
coarse  mountain  pasture.  The  parochial  urea  in- 
cludea  the  island  of  Carrioafoyle  :  which  see.  A 
castle,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  on  the  south- 
west of  the  strait  between  the  mainland  and  Carriga- 
foyle,  once  belonged  to  the  O'Connors  of  Kerry ;  and, 
along  with  all  Iragbticonnor,  their  peculiar  territory, 
was  forfeited  by  them  in  1666,  and  bestowed  upon 

Trinity  College,  Dublin  This  parish  is  a  vicarage 

in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition  £152  6s.  2d.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
impropriate,  and  belong  to  Thomas  Stoughton,  Esq  ; 
and,  along  with  those  of  Listowel,  Liseltin,  Gale, 
and  Finuge,  which  are  in  the  same  predicament, 
have  been  compounded  for  £544  3s.  Old.  The 
Public  Instruction  Report  represents  Aghnviillah  as 
jointly  with  Kilconly.a  distinct  benefice  of  the  class  of 
rectories  and  vicarages.  Other  authorities  represent 
it  as  the  head  of  a  benefice  to  which  belong  the  three 
parochial  unions  of  Gale,  Killahiny  and  Lisselton, 
Kilnaugbton  and  Murhur,  Dysart,  Finuge,  Listowel, 
and  Knockanure.  The  Fourth  Report  on  Ecclesi- 
astical Revenue  and  Patronage— which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  we  prefer  to  follow, — represents  it  as  one  of 
ten  vicarages  which  constitute"  the  benefice  of  Lis- 
towel. See  Listowel.  A  curate  is  employed  for 
the  parish  at  a  stipend  of  £64  12s.  3d.  ;  and  there  is  a 
church  with  700  sittings.  This  place  of  worship  if 
averagely  attended  by  50  persons,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  by  800  In  1834,  the  church  par- 
ishioners amounted  to  85,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  5,992 ;  and  the  school*.  6  in  number,  were  wholly 
supported  by  fees.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
salaried  a  school  in  Asdee  with  £8;  and  a  boys' 
and  a  girls'  school  in  Ballylongford,  with  respec- 
tively £15  and  £10. 

AGHAVEA.    Sec  Aighavea. 

AGHAV1LLER.    See  Acciiavtller. 

AGHAVORE.    See  Aguamore. 

AGIIENISH,  a  peninsula,  popularly  considered 
an  island,  in  the  river  Shannon,  16  miles  below 
Limerick.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Robertsown,  ba- 
rony of  Shanid,  co.  Limerick.  Post-town,  Askea- 
ton.    Pop.,  in  1831,  109. 

AGHER,  a  parish,  2  miles  *outh-*outh-we*t  of 
Summerbill,  and  in  the  baronies  of  Lower  and  l'p- 
per  Deece,  on  the  southern  border  of  co.  Meath, 
2  miles  south-south-west  of  Summerbill,  Lcinster. 
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It  consist*  of  two  part*,  mutually  distant  about  2 
miles,  separated  by  the  intervention  of  Laracor 
parish,  and  railed  respectively  Agher  proper  and 
Gurnets.  Area  of  the  Lower  Deece  section,  760; 
of  the  Upper  Deece  section,  1,204.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831.  360;  in  1841,  386.  Houses  56. 
Pop.  of  the  Lower  Deece  section,  in  1841,  04. 
House-  14.  Agher  and  some  adjoining  lands  are 
part  of  an  elevated  tract  which  separates  the  basins 
of  the  Boyne  and  the  Liffey.  Swells  and  kills  di, 
versify  the  surface,  neither  very  lofty  nor  pictur- 
esque, but  contributing  much  to  both  the  relief  of 
the  eye  and  the  drainage  of  the  soil,  and  generally 
of  such  slow  ascent  as  scarcely  to  obstruct  the 
operations  of  tillage.  The  prevailing  soil  is  a  vari- 
ous yet  strong  and  deep  loam ;  and  it  forms  pood 
land  in  Agher,  arid  tolerable  in  Gimicts.  John 
Pratt  Winter,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  Agher 
estate,  made  exemplary  and  successful  exertions 
toward  the  close  of  last  century,  for  improving  the 
condition  and  economical  husbandry  of  his  tenants ; 
and  in  a  sensible  and  well-written  letter,  which  has 
a  place  in  the  Appendix  to  Thomson's  Statistical 
Survey  of  Meatb,  he  states  and  advocates  principles 
which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  benevolent  Irish 
landlords.  He  says,  inter  alia,  "  It  is  easy  for  a 
gentleman,  regardless  of  expense,  to  lodge  a  poor 
working  man  with  whatever  magnificence  he  may 
fancy ;  he  thus  possibly  bestows  comfort  on  a  few 
persons,  at  a  very  needless  cost,  and  gratifies  his 
own  taste  ;  but  that  is  all.  The  man  who  proposes 
only  plain  neatness,  convenience,  and  economy,  docs 
more ;  he  sets  a  useful  example,  which  his  neigh- 
bour* may  be  induced  to  follow."  The  suitable 
dwellings  of  the  peasantry  on  the  estate,  their  de- 
cency and  comfort,  and  the  handsome  neatness  of 
the  demesne  and  mansion  of  Agher-housc,  are  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  operation  upon  them  of 
Mr.  Winter's  principles.    The  Royal  canal  impinges 

on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish  Agher  is  a 

rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
Tithe  composition,  £80.  Gross  income,  £131  Gs. ; 
nett,  £104  5s.  Id.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The 
church  was  built  in  1804.  at  the  cost  of  £530  3s. 
10jd.,  about  half  of  which  was  raised  by  parochial 
assessment,  and  £182  15s.  was  a  donation  from 
Samuel  Winter,  Esq.  Sittings  100;  average  at- 
tendance 40.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  at- 
tended by  from  400  to  500.  In  1834,  the  Church- 
men amounted  to  66,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
326;  and  two  schools — one  of  which  received  £2 
from  the  rector,  and  £8  from  John  Pratt  Winter, 
Esq. — had  on  their  books  30  boys  and  13  girls. 

AGHERN,  or  Aueiix,  a  parish  on  the  west  side 
of  the  barony  of  Kinnataloon,  5|  miles  east  of  Rath- 
cormack,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  3  miles ; 
breadth,  1 ;  area,  3,480  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1,367; 
in  1841,  1.196.  Houses  181.  About  300  acres  arc 
irreclaimable  mountain ;  about  600  acres  are  waste 
hut  improveable  land ;  and  all  the  remainder  is  arable 
ground  or  pasture.  The  river  Bride  traverses  the 
parish  eastward;  and  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  3 
trcbes.  A  castle  of  the  Fitzgerald*,  in  a  pleasant 
situation  on  the  river,  was  modernized  into  a  good 
mansion,  and  environed  with  orchards,  gardens,  and 
plantations. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 
Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £185  10s.  9id. 
The  rectorial  tithes,  consisting  of  one  moiety  of  the 
entire  tithes  of  the  parish,  are  appropriate,  and  held 
by  an  ecclesiastical  incumbent.  This  vicarage,  and 
the  rectory  of  Britway,  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Agheru.  Sec  Bbjtway.  Length  of  the  united 
parishes,  5J  miles;  l.reailth.  3.  Gross  income,  £425 
Is.  2d. ;  nett,  £365  7s.  Did.  Patron,  the  diocc-an. 
The  church,  situated  in  Aghern,  was  built  in  1816, 


at  a  cost  of  £718  9*.  2  Id.,  of  which  more  than  a 
third  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  remainder 
borrowed  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  150;  average  attendance  60.  In  1834,  the 
Churchmen  of  Agbern  parish  amounted  to  82,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,315;  the  Churchmen 
within  the  benefice  to  98,  and  the  Roman  Catholic* 
to  2,436.  In  the  same  year  two  day-schools,  one  of 
which  was  in  connection  with  the  Society  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice,  and  the  other  was  a  hedge- 
school,  bad  jointly  89  scholar*  j  and  a  Sunday 
school  under  the  vicar  had  28. 

AGHERTON,  or  Balltachrox,  a  parish  in  the 
liberties  of  Coleraine,  and  in  the  north-cast  comer 
of  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Port-Stewabt:  which  see.  Length,  3}  miles  * 
breadth,  3;  area.  3,806  acres,  3  roods,  16  perche 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2.746;  in  1841.  2.318.  Houses  r 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  in  1841,  1,715. 
298.  The  Atlantic  ocean  washes  it  on  the  north, 
and  the  river  Banu  traces  its  boundary  on  the  west. 
See  Bank  (The).  The  surface,  while  variegated 
and  shooting  up  into  hills  and  acclivities,  is  in  gen- 
eral practicable  to  the  plough,  and  tolerably  produc- 
tive in  cereal  crops.  A  band  of  sloping  ground  on 
the  north  is  a  fine  trappean  gravel,  intermixed  with, 
good  dark  vegetable  mould,  and  is  noted  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  for  its  producing  such  oats  and  barley  as 
have  long  been  in  request  for  change  of  seed  on  clay- 


soil  farms  of  other  districts.  Stratified  knolls  of 
basalt,  so  indurated  and  generally  so  pure  as  to  be 
very  nearly  columnar,  range  inward  from  the  Bann. 
and  terminate,  immediately  beyond  the  parochial 
boundary,  in  Downhill,  the  loftiest  of  the  series, 
overlooking  the  river's  inosculation  with  the  sea. 
Agricultural  improvement  has  of  late  years  walked 

I  over  the  district,  and  worked  valuable  changes  in  its 
farming  economy,  and  upon  the  aspect  of  its  fields. 
Blue  marl  occurs  in  the  channel  of  the  Bann,  and  in 
the  bottom  of  some  dips  or  hollows.  Iron-ore  is 
not  unplcntiful ;  and,  if  worked,  would  probably  be 
remunerating.  Agriculture,  fishing,  and  the  linen 
manufacture,  are  the  chief  employments.  The 
splendid  mansion,  or  virtual  palace,  of  Downhill, 
though  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bann,  flings,  with 
its  cognoininal  hill  and  glen  and  demesne,  some  in- 
fluence upon  the  parish's  localities.  See  Dowkholl. 
Of  mansions  within  the  boundaries  may  be  men- 
tioned Flower-field  and  O'Hara-castle.  On  a  slope, 
near  the  church,  stood  a  castle,  which  was  reputed 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  chief  Mac  Quillau. 
"  It  has  lately  been  pulled  down,"  says  the  Rev.  G. 
V.  Sampson,  "  merely  to  build  a  ditch.  I  am 
ashamed  to  mention  the  name  or  profession  of  the 
despoiler.  In  the  grout  I  found  pieces  of  pit-coal, 
which  confirms  the  belief  that  mining  is  of  great 
antiquity."  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  well-known 
and  erudite  Methodist  preacher  and  commentator, 
achieved  in  Agherton,  where  his  father  was  a  hum- 
ble schoolmaster,  many  of  those  remarkable  struggles 
which  issued  in  his  becoming  a  preacher ;  and  he 
spent  at  Port- Stewart  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
life. — Agherton  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Connor. 
Tithe  composition,  £240.  This  rectory,  and  that 
of  Ardclines  [which  see],  form  the  benefice  of 
Agherton,  and  the  corps  of  the  treasurership  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Connor.  Gross  income,  £450; 
nett,  £399  7s.  9|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Two 
curates  are  employed  at  stipends  ot  respectively 
£60  and  £50.    The  parishes  of  the  benefice  are 

I  mutually  25  or  30  miles  asunder.  The  church  of 
Agherton  was  built  in  1826,  at  the  cost  of  £83t> 
15s.  4)d..  of  which  £738  9s.  2}d.  was  borrowed 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 » 
average  attendance  from  I M  to  250.    A  Presbyte- 
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run  meeting-house  and  a  Methodist  one  in  Agherton 
are  attended  respectively  by  from  400  to  550,  and  by 
100.  In  1834,  the  Churchmen  of  Agberton  amounted 
to  501,  the  Presbyterians  to  1,802,  other  Protestant 
dissenters  to  11,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  135; 
and  the  Churchmen  of  the  united  parishes  to  649, 
the  Presbyterians  to  2,083,  other  Protestant  dissent- 
er* to  19,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,42*2.  In 
1834,  eight  day-schools  and  four  Sunday  schools  in 
Agberton  had  aggregately  on  their  hooks,  the  former 
349,  and  the  latter  333  children.  Two  of  the  day- 
achools  were  for  girls,  and  one  for  infant*,  and  re- 
ceived respectively  .£15,  £12.  and  £10,  from  Mrs. 
Crummie  j  and  one  was  a  school  for  boys,  aud  had 
£30  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

AGH1ART,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Killian,  co. 
Gal  way,  Conuaught.  It  is  so  intermixed  and  almost 
identified  with  Hu.uxaku.tt,  [which  see,]  that  it* 
proper  boundaries  and  extent  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Length  of  the  two  parishes,  2  miles ;  breadth,  1. 
The  surface,  while  low,  flat,  and  tame,  is  in  gen- 
eral carpeted  with  good  soil,  and  exhibits  some 
tolerable  results  of  georgy.  Some  bogs  which  im- 
pinge upon  it,  or  pass  within  its  limits,  will  be 
noticed  in  the  article  Mocxt-Beu.ew  :  which  see. 
The  parish  lies  about  7 L,  miles  north-west  of  Ahas- 
eragh,  and  13  east  by  south  of  Tuam ;  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  great  western  mail-road  to  Dublin. — 
Aghiart  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam  ;  and  forms 
part  of  the  benehce  of  Mon.or-c.Hs  which  see. 
Tithe  composition  of  it  and  Ballinakilty.  £148  10*. 
8d.  In  1834,  the  two  parishes  had  4  Cburrb,  and 
1.743  Roman  Catholic,  inhabitants  ;  and  one  hedge - 
school,  with  56  scholars. 

AGHINAGH.    See  AmxAcn. 

AGHINCON.    See  Aghaxcon. 

AGHMACART.    See  Aitohmacart. 

AGH  NAME  ADLE.  a  parish  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Ormond,  and  on  the 
northern  border  of  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  con- 
rains  the  small  town  of  Tqomavara  :  which  see. 
Length,  41  mil.-  ;  breadth,  I  ,  area,  FO,322  acres. 
Pop  ,  in  1831,  3,577  :  in  1841,  3.893.  Houses  GI2. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2.787 ;  in  1841, 
3,008.  Houses  456.  The  surface  declines  south, 
ward  from  the  watershed  between  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  the  point  of  the  long  southerly 
proj«rction  of  King's  co. ;  and  is  drained  by  some 
head-streams  of  the  Suir.  Communication  to  the 
Outlets  of  the  Shannon  and  the  LirTey  are  enjoyed 

fcv  the  mail-road  between  Limerick  and  Dublin  

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice  in 
the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition  and  gross 
income,  £369  4s.  7jd.  ;  nett,  £318  10s.  5d  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  Previous  to  1833,  the  benefice  formed 
part  of  Ballymaekev  union.  The  church  was  built, 
m  1833.  bv  means  of  a  grant  of  £900  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sittings  140 ;  average  atten- 
dance about  60.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  i* 
attended  by  about  3.000 ;  and  jointly  with  that  of 
Bullymackey,  has  3  officiates.  In  1834,  the  Church- 
men amounted  to  111,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,653 ;  and  6  day-schools  had  on  their  books  166 
hoys  ajid  1 12  girls.  One  of  the  schools  was  aided 
with  £12  from  subscriptions ;  and  twO  with  £5  each 
from  the  National  Board.  In  1840,  no  National 
school  Appear*  in  the  lit* port. 

AGHNAMEEN,  a  bog  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
rivers  Flesk  and  Maine,  9  miles  north  of  Killarney, 
and  traversed  by  the  new  msil-road  thence  to  Tra- 
lee,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Area,  87.240  English  acre*. 
"  Thi«,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  is  a  very  wet  and  level 
hog.  which  is  divided  from  the  Maine  and  Flesk  by 
an  alluvial  bank.  The  surface  of  the  bog.  however, 
is  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  river  bank. 


The  greatest  depth  is  19  feet,  and  nowhere  under 
12;  the  upper  edge  90  feet,  and  lower  angle  20  feet, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  bottom  6  inches 
clay  over  a  sandy  gravel ;  but  limestone  of  excellent 
quality  is  had  on  all  sides,  and  is  probably  the  sub- 
jacent rock."  Mr.  Nimmo,  after  stating  his  plan  for 
draining  and  improving  the  bog,  estimates  the  total 
cost  of  execution  at  £609  Os.  7d. 

AGHNAMOLT.    See  AxxAJtrtT. 

AGHNAMULLEN.    See  Auohxamtjllew. 

AGHNISH.    See  Acguxish. 

AGHOLD,  Aoh-paii.1..  or  Aanowus,  a  parish 
on  the  western  bonier  of  the  barony  of  Shillelagh, 
and  of  the  co.  Wicklow,  4  |  miles  east-south-east 
of  Tullow,  Leinstcr.  Area  8,140  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831.  2.817 ;  in  1841,  2,764.  House*  432.  The 
census  of  1831  likewise  exhibits  as  belonging  to  the 
parish,  a  district  in  the  barony  of  Rathville,  co.  Car- 
low,  which  then  contained  a  pop.  of  160.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  surface  is  boggy  and 
wildly  upland.  The  declination  is  toward  the  west. 
The  village  of  Coolkenno  is  the  site  of  the  parish- 
church.  "  The  village  of  Aghold  or  Agh-uaill," 
says  Brewer,  "  present*  some  ruins  of  a  monastic 
institution,  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Arrhdall,  together 
with  remains  of  stone  crosses." — Aghold  is  a  rectory 
in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition,  £464 
3s.  4d.  This  rectory  and  the  vicarages  of  Mcllin- 
accfpe,  Crtcrim,  and  Liscolman,  [see  these  arti- 
cles,] constitute  the  benefice  of  Aghold.  Length  of 
the  united  parishes,  9  mile*  ;  breadth,  7.  Gro«*  in- 
come of  the  benefice,  £686  9s.  lOd. ;  nett,  £599  17s. 
7d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend 
of  £75  and  some  fee*.  The  church  was  built  in 
1716,  but  at  what  cost  is  not  known  ;  and  was  en- 
larged in  1814,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £32')  Is.  6d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sittings  300 ; 
average  attendance  365.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  within  the  union  are  attended  by  respectively 
1,800  and  1,000.  In  1834,  the  Churchmen  of  Aghold 
parish  amounted  to  770,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,955;  the  Churchmen  of  Aghold  union  to  1,321, 
the  Protestant  dissenters  to  22,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  4,801  ;  and  the  total  of  schools  in  the 
union  is  10,  with  686  scholars.  The  schools  in 
Aghold  parish  were  a  boys'  school,  aided  with  £30 
from  the  board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  £5  from  sub- 
scription ;  two  boy*  and  girls'  schools,  with  each  £6 
from  the  rector,  and  a  boys  and  girls'  school  with  £6 
from  subscription,  and  £4  from  the  hospital  for  10 
foundling  children. 

AGHOCRE,  or  FRr.snroRn,  a  parish  in  the 
north-east  of  the  barony  of  Cranagh,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinstcr.  It  contain*  the  town  of  Freshford  : 
which  see.  Length.  2  miles;  breadth.  IJ;  area, 
2,171  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,778;  in  1841.  2.650. 
Houses  482.  Pop.  of  the  niral  districts,  in  1831, 
603;  in  1841.  575.  Houses  93.  The  surface  de- 
clines eastward  to  the  Norc  :  forms  part  of  thebenu- 
j  tiful  rich  vale  of  that  river ;  and  is  at  once  fertile, 
j  tolerably  cultivated,  and  of  pleasing  aspect.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Freshford  stands  the  elegant  seat  of  Upper- 
wood  Lodge,  De  Montmorency.  Bart. ;  and,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  is  Kilrn-h.  a  fine  seat  of  the  St. 
George  family.  Not  far  from  the  town  stand*  Bally- 
castle,  an  ancient  oblong  fortress,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Viscount*  Mountgarrett ;  and  near  Kilru-h 
stand*  Balklarkio,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Shortall 
family,  who  once  were  of  great  note  in  the  county. 
The  original  church  of  the  parish  was  that  of  an 
'  aliU'V  which  is  said,  on  the  u*ual  kind  of  authority, 
|  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Lacton,  who  died  in 
622. —  Aghoure  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ossorv. 
Tithe  composition.  £184  12s.  4d.  This  rectory  aiid 
the  parishes  of  Rathrkau,  CLAsriAtnow, 
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ATTTAOH,    TrBRIDBRITTAIN*,    ShKFMK,  ClONTIT- 

brid,  Ballekk,  Coolcabwn,  and  KiLm;nn,  [see 
these  articles,]  constitute  the  benefice  of  Aghoure. 
and  also  the  corps  of  Aghoure  prebend,  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny.  Length  of  the 
united  parishes  8  mile*;  breadth,  4\.  Gross  in- 
come of  the  benefice.  £915  7*.  2d. ;  nett.  4755  3s. 
6d.  Patron  of  Sheffin,  Clontubrid,  ond  Coolcashin, 
the  dean  and  chupter  of  St  Canice  ;  and  the  other 
parishes,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  is  employed  at  a 
stipend  of  £80.  The  church,  situated  in  Fresh- 
ford,  was  built  about  a  century  ago ;  but  at  what 
cost  is  not  known.  Sittings  300;  average  attendance 
110.  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Freshford,  Clon- 
tuhrid.  nnd  Coolcashin,  are  nttended  by  respectively 
3.254,  200,  and  600.  In  1834.  the  Churchmen  of 
Aghoure  parish  amounted  to  129.  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2.105;  the  Churchmen  in  the  united 
parishes  to  373.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,245. 
In  the  same  year,  the  schools  within  the  union  were 
II,  and  bad  on  their  books  561  hoys  and  406  girls. 
Those  of  Aghoure  were  a  pirochial  school,  salaried 
with  £10  from  the  rector,  and  £5  from  a  bequest  of 
the  late  Colonel  Brown ;  two  National  schools,  sal- 
aried with  £10  aud  £18;  two  pay-schools;  and  a 
Sundav  school. 

AGkOWLE.    See  Aoholb. 

AGHRIM.    See  AnuHtttM. 

AGHRIS,  or  A  ugh  run,  a  promontory  in  tbe  par- 
ish of  Templeboy,  and  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Tyreragh,  co.  Slige,  Connaught.  It  is 
situated  1 1  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Sligo,  in  lat. 
54°  17'  N..  and  long.  9°  22'  W.  Agbris  or  Pulog- 
hurrv  harbour,  which  is  sheltered  from  westerly  and 
north-westerly  winds  by  the  promontory,  is  a  good 
roadstead  in  five  fathoms  of  water,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented by  boats  during  the  berriiy  fishery.  Its 
area  is  about  half-a-mile  square  ;  and  its  western  side 
runs  out  in  a  limestone  cliir40or  50  feet  high.  The 
bight,  however,  has  no  pier  or  quay.  Its  npper  part 
is  a  mere  shallow  strand  ;  and  its  anchoring-ground 
i-  subject  to  such  a  ground-swell,  during  northerly 
winds,  that  no  vessel  can  then  hold  on.  Mr.  Nim- 
mo.  who  saw  that  a  fishing-harbour  for  the  district 
was  an  object  much  wanted,  and  considered  Aghris 
bight  as  the  most  favourable  spot  for  it  on  the  coast 
of  Tyreragh,  proposed  the  construction  of  a  rough 
breakwater  at  the  least  200  feet  in  length,  or,  in  lieu 
of  it,  should  it  be  thought  too  expensive,  such  a  pier 
and  kant  as  should  make  n  fair  tide  harbour,  and  cost 
£2,760.  Though  the  breakwater  could  not  be  formed 
for  less  than  about  £10,000,  "  its  benefit  to  this  part 
of  the  country,"  says  Mr.  Nimrno,  "  would,  in  my 
opinion,  amply  justify  such  an  expense ;  and  if  ever 
carried  forward  into  deeper  water,  it  would  afford 
•belter  at  all  times  to  vessels  forced  in  upon  this 
dangerous  coast  " — The  point  of  Aghris  promontory 
is  a  precipitous  limestone  clilf,  perforated  with  two 
caves;  and  it  is  capped  with  the  remains  of  a  triple 
intrenebmeut.  culled  Toole's  castle.  The  limestone 
cliff,  continuing  nearly  two  miles,  returns  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  shore  of  Tyreragh,  and  is 
then  succeeded,  for  a  short  distance,  by  a  shallow 
strand,  named  Trabaan. 

AGHRY,  a  lake  on  the  boundary  between  the 
parishes  of  Anahill  and  Dromara,  barony  of  Lower 
lveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  This  fine  piece  of  water 
teems  to  cover  about  100  acres.  It  receives  no 
stream,  and  must  obtain  its  supply  of  water  from 
springs.  Its  level,  though  raised  by  snow,  is  seldom 
affected  bv  rain. 

AGH-UAILLE.    See  Aghold. 

AGHULT1E.    See  Bam.yiiooi,ey. 

AGIVEY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  tbe  barony  of  Ken- 
aught  and  half  baiony  of  Colcraine,  co.  Londonderry,- 


Ulster.  It  rises  between  Boyd's  mountain  and  the 
most  northerly  of  the  Caraghtogher  mountains,  on 
the  western  lip  of  the  basin  of  the  Banu  ;  and  hits  a 
north-easterly  course  of  about  10  miles  to  a  commou 
embouchure  in  tbe  Bann  with  the  Aghadowey  river 
near  Crossferry. 

AGIVEY,  a  gran-e  or  extra-parochial  district, 
traversed  by  its  cegnominal  stream,  iu  the  south, 
east  of  the  half  barony  of  Coleraine.  and  7  miles 
south-south-east  of  the  town  of  Coleraine,  co.  Lon- 
donderry, Ulster.  Area,  1,728  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
038;  in  1841,950.  Batstea  163.  The  arable  land, 
though  naturally  fertile,  is  so  minutely  divided 
among  small  tenants  as  to  be  ill-cultivated  ami 
limitedly  productive.  Coarse  earthenware,  Iwicks. 
and  tiles  are  made  in  considerable  quantity  from 
a  clay  which  abounds — The  district  has  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school.  The  inhabitants  attend 
the  places  of  worship  in  Aghadowey,  which  is  con- 
tiguous with  Agivey  on  the  north  ;  and,  in  1834. 
they  consisted  of  59  Churchmen,  498  Presbyterians, 
and  418  Roman  Catholics. 

AGLISH.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  East  Mus- 
kerry.  9}  miles  west  by  south  of  tbe  city  of  Cork, 
co.  Cork.  Munster.  Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  4* ; 
area.  6.771  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,782;  in  1841, 
2.579.  Houses  410.  The  three  townlands  of  Bal- 
liucadig,  Cronody.  and  Fergus,  which  had  in  1831 
a  population  of  525,  belonged  then  to  the  barony  of 
Barretts,  but,  by  virtue  of  6  and  7  William  IV., 
have  been  transferred  to  East  Muskerrv.  The  sur- 
face of  the  parish  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lee, 
and  forms  a  luxuriant  and  beautiful  part  of  the 
stream's  banks  and  screens.  The  land  is,  for  the 
most  part,  of  good  quality,  and  in  a  comparatively 
improved  condition.  The  estate  of  Aglish,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Lee,  was  forfeited,  in  the  rebellion 
of  1641,  by  Teige  MacCormac  MacCarty — "The 
sooth  part  of  this  parish,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Cork,  and  the  north  in  that  of  Cloyne." 
In  all  our  authorities,  hawever,  it  figures  as  a  vicar- 
age wholly  in  Cork.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £310.  The  rectorial  tithes  of  three 
denominations  or  townlands  are  compounded  for 
£89  2s.,  nnd  appropriated  to  the  prebend  of  Kil- 
brogan;  and  those  of  five  townlauds  are  compound- 
I  ed  for  £120,  are  impropriate,  und,  iu  1836,  were 
•  claimed  by  Major  Philip  Cross.  In  March,  1833, 
f  the  vicarage,  which  had  previously  been  united  to 
the  parishes  of  Moviddy  and  Kilmolaue,  was  made 
a  separate  benefice.  Gross  income,  £313  10s. ; 
nett,  £264  19s.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  paro- 
chial place  of  %vorship,  in  1836,  was  a  small  bouse 
licensed  by  the  diocesan.  Average  attendance, 
about  15.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended 
by  from  400  to  500 ;  and  has  two  officiates,  who 
officiate  also  in  a  chapel  in  the  benefice  of  Ath- 
nowen.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  31, 
aud  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,858 ;  and  the  day- 
schools,  4  in  number,  had  on  their  books,  129  boys 
and  81  girls.  One  school  was  parochial,  and  re- 
ceived £2  a-year  from  the  vicar;  one  was  salaried 
with  £8  8».  trora  Mr.  Rye ;  and  the  other  two  were 
pay-schools. 

AGLISH,  a  parish  in  tbe  barony  of  Magonihy, 
4  miles  south-south-cast  of  Milltown,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  Length,  2}  miles ;  breadth,  2J ;  area, 
4,857  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,901  ;  in  1841,  1,939. 
Houses  289.  The  surface  declines  south-westward 
to  the  Lane,  a  little  below  the  river's  exit  from  the 
lower  lake  of  Killarney.  The  land,  for  the  most 
part,  consists  of  good  arable  ground  and  pasture,  but 
includes  some  pendicles  of  bog.  The  arts  of  husban- 
dry have  been  improved,  and  have  flung  some  decor- 
i  ntion  over  the  soil.  Excellent  sandstone  is  quarried. 
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— TV.-  parish  is  a  vicarage  find  a  separate  benefice 
in  the  dio  of  Ardfert  and  Atrhadoe.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £78  9s.  2jd.  Gross  income,  £107  19*. 
2*d. ;  nett,  fiM  10*.  Iljd.  Patron,  the  earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery.  The  rectorial  tithe*,  consisting 
of  the  moiety  of  the  whole  tithes,  and  compounded 
for  the  same  amount  a*  the  vicarial,  are  impropriate, 
and  belong  to  the  earl  of  Cork.  The  church — a 
neat  edifice,  with  a  square  tower  surmounted  by 
an  octaironal  turret — was  built  in  1823,  by  means  of 
a  gift  of  £644  34.  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  100;  average  attendance  20.  In 
J834,  there  were  in  the  parish  33  Protestants  and 
1.002  Roman  Catholics;  and  two  schools — one  of 
which  was  aided  with  £5  a-year  from  Lord  Ken- 
mure — had  on  their  books  81  boys  and  22  girls. 
In  1840,  the  National  Board  granted  £123  2*.  4d 
towards  building  and  fitting  up  a  school  for  boys 
and  another  for  girls  at  Knockadcragh.  A  dispen- 
sary in  the  parish,  with  a  branch  at  Molahiffe,  was 
lately  discontinued,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  a  county 
grant. 

AGLISH,  a  par'nh  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  Deeies- within- Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Mini- 
ster. It  contains  the  villages  of  Aglish  and  ViU 
lierstown.  See  Vii.mf.rstown.  Length,  5  miles ; 
breadth,  3  :  area,  6.856  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,689 ; 
in  1841,3.783.  Houses  360.  Pop  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  1841.  2.997-  Houses  436.  A  small  afflu- 
ent of  the  Blaekwatcr  bisects  the  westward  decli- 
nation of  the  surface;  and  the  Black  water  itself 
traces  the  western  boundary.  Though  the  land 
is  turnulatcd,  and  to  a  small  extent  marshy  or  boggy, 
it  constitutes,  for  tbe  most  part,  excellent  tillage- 
ground  and  pasture.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
wood  (belters  the  fields,  and  ernhellishes  the  land- 
scape. An  ancient  square  building,  called  by  the 
natives  *  the  dough,"  appears  to  have  been  a  regular 
forialice  of  the  kind  which  were  constructed  pre- 
vious to  the  invention  of  fire-arms.  It  consists  of 
high  walls,  with  a  tower  at  each  corner ;  round  the 
walls  are  ranges  of  spike-holes,  and  along  the  top 
ore  the  remains  of  battlements ;  and  on  the  south  is 
a  large  gateway,  formerly  defended  by  a  portcullis. 
The  tower*  alone  appear  to  have  been  roofed.  Tra- 
dition say*  that  this  place  was  crerted  by  King  John 
as  a  half  way  stage  between  Cork  and  Waterford. 
The  village  of  Aglish  stands  in  the  angle  between 
the  Blaekwatcr  and  it*  tributary,  5j  mile*  east  of 
Tallow,  and  about  the  same  distance  south  by  east 
of  Cappoquin.     Area,  47  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831, 

302;  in  1841,  458.    Houses  73  This  parish  i*  a 

vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Lisinore,  and  form*  part  of 
the  benefice  of  ArraKK:  see  that  article.  The 
vicarial  tithes  arc  compounded  for  £160;  and  the 
rectorial  tithe*,  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  are  compounded  for  £320,  and  belong  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial and  Slieve  Gran  chapels  are  attended  by  respec- 
tively 700  and  275;  and  in  common  with  a  chapel  in 
Wbitechurch,  have  4  officiate*.  A  friary  chapel  has 
two  officiate*  and  altout  12  attendants.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  107,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  3,728;  and  7  schools — two  of  which 
were  aided  with  respectively  £30  and  £6,  as 
well  as  a  house  and  some  land,  from  Mr.  Stuart — 
had  on  their  books  314  boys  and  150  girls. 

AGLISH.  co.  Muyo.    &ce  Cabti-kbar. 

AGLISH,  or  Aulihh-Maiitin,  a  small  parish  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Ivkrk,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Po«t-town,  Waterford.  Length, 
I  mile;  breadth,  1;  area,  1,343  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  401  ;  in  1841,  440.  Houses  50.  The  surface 
is  carpeted  with  excellent  soil,  and  forms  part  of  the 
softly  featured  left  bank  of  the  Suir.  Pop.  of  the  vil- 


lage of  Aglish  in  1831 .  142.  Houses  18  —This  parish 
is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of 
Ossorv.  Tithe  composition,  £96  18s.  5jd.  Gross 
income,  £106  !8s.  5*d  ;  nett.  £98  Is.  7|d.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  There  is  neither  church,  glebe-home, 
chapel,  nor  school.  A  salary  of  £5  is  paid  to  the 
curate  of  an  adjoining  benefice  for  attending  to  the 
occasional  duties  of  Aglish.  But  in  1834,  all  the 
inhabitants  were  Roman  Catholics. 

AGMSH-CLOGH  ANE.  or  EtiLisn,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  3J  miles  north-north 
east  of  Borris  o'-kane,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster. 
Length.  4  miles;  breadth.  2;  area,  5,898  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  1.547;  in  1841.  1.938.  Houses  311. 
The  land,  though  partly  reclaimed  and  improved, 
is,  in  the  aggregate,  a  remarkably  light  limestone 
soil,  churlish  and  infertile,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  l»oge;y.    Two  poor  hamlets  are  within  the 

limits  This  parish  is  at  once  a  vicarage,  a  rectory, 

and  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloc.  The 
vicarage,  with  cure,  forms  the  corps  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  tbe  diocese.  The  rectory,  without  cure, 
and  also  the  rectories  of  Lorrha  and  Dorrha,  with 
cure,  are  held  by  the  archdeacon  in  union  with  the 
vicarage.  Tithe  composition  of  the  parish,  £161 
10s.  :'>/[.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  perpetual 
curacy  is  commensurate  with  the  vicarage.  Gross 
income,  £88  15s.  Id.  ;  nett,  £85  13s.  lid.  Patron, 
the  archdeacon  of  Killaloe.  The  church  was  built 
in  1815  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s  2jd.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Other  stati-tie*  are 
mixed  up  with  those  of  Lorriia  and  DoanUA  :  see 
these  articles. 

AOLISH-CORMICK,  or  Liscormick,  a  parish 
in  the  baronies  of  Coonagh  und  Clanwilliain,  2j 
miles  west-south-west  of  Pallas-Green,  co.  Lim- 
erick, Munster.  Area  of  the  Coonagh  section,  574 
acres;  of  the  Clanwilliam  section,  1,141  acre*. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Coonagh  section,  288;  of  the 
Clanwilliam  section,  450.  House*  in  the  Coonagh 
section,  46;  in  the  Clanwilliam  section,  68.  The 
ecclesiastical  parish  is  returned  as  having  had,  in 
1831,  a  population  of  316;  and  seems  to  be  co-ex- 
tensive with  only  the  Coonagh  section.  The  sur- 
face has  a  westerly  declination  ;  nnd  commences  not 
far  from  the  water-shed  between  the  basins  of  the 
Suir  and  the  Shannon.  The  land  is  good  tillage- 
ground  and  dairy  pasture  ;  but  has  not  experienced 
very  advantageous  cultivation. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Emly ;  and  forms  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Bai.lvhbood  :  which  see.  Tithe  com- 
position, £138  9*.  2\i\.  In  IksI,  the  inhabitants 
were  all  Roman  Catholic* ;  and  a  pay  daily-school 
was  attended  by  30  boys  and  12  girls. 

AGLISH- DRIN  AG  H,  or  Ballinorame.  a  par- 
ish in  the  north-west  of  the  barony  of  Orrery  and 
Kilmore,  81  miles  south-west  by  south  of  CharlJ ville, 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  3  miles;  hreadth.  '2; 
area,  3,310  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  955;  in  1841, 
1,026.  Houses  146.  The  surface  is  hilly,  has  A 
southern  exposure,  is  drained  by  the  nascent  river 
Awl>eg,  and  forms,  for  the  most  part,  very  good 
land,  both  pastoral  and  arable. — -This  pari*h  is  a 
rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne. 
Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £240;  nett, 
£224  4s.  4d.  Patron,  the  dioce*an.  There  is 
neither  church,  glebe-hou«e.  nor  resident  Protestant 
clergyman.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended 
by  2,500;  and  has  two  officiates.  In  1834,  the 
inhabitant*  were  all  Romans  Catholics  ,  and  there 
was  no  school 

AGLISH-VENAN.    See  Ballymacart. 

AGNEWS-IIILL,  a  conspicuous  and  command- 
ing height  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  barony 
of  Glenarm,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.    Altitude,  1,558 
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feet  al'ov..-  sea-level.  The  summit  rises  about  5 
miles  west  by  south  of  Lame,  and  4  west  by  north 
of  the  nearest  part  of  the  North  Channel ;  and  it 
commands  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  frith 
of  Clyde,  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  and  portions  of  the 
Argyleshire  Hebrides. 
AHACROSS.  See  Aghacross. 
A  HACK,  or  Port-Ahack,  a  bight,  close  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Culdaff  river,  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  the  barony  of  Innisbowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
Though  a  mere  binding-place,  where  fishing-boats 
can  be  conveniently  hauled  up,  it  would  be  a  useful 
little  harbour  if  improved. 

AHAMLISH,  or  Ahanplish,  a  parish  on  the 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Carbery,  9  miles  north-north- 
west  of  Sligo,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  contains 
the  villages  of  Ballintkhple,  Grange,  and  Kil- 
kiixoge  :  see  these  articles.  Length,  7  miles ; 
breadth,  S;  area.  16,414  acres, — of  which  29  acres 
are  occupied  by  the  villages.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  7,483  . 
in  1841,  8,7*20.  Houses  1,457.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1841,  8,214.  Houses  1,369.  The  par- 
ish stretches  along  the  Atlantic  between  the  bay  of 
Sligo  and  that  of  Donegal ;  and  includes  the  islands 
of  Dekkish  and  Ixismurray  :  which  The 
mountain  Ben-Albin  extends  south-westward  from 
near  the  eastern  boundary.  The  rest  of  the  surface 
is,  for  the  most  part,  moorish,  boggy,  of  churlish 
aspect,  or  otherwise  tame  and  uninviting.  The 
well-known  statesman,  Lord  Palmerston,  proprietor 
of  nearly  the  whole  parish,  reclaimed  a  large  area  of 
bog,  and  effected  some  other  improvements  of  im- 
But  wood,  verdure,  diversity  of  surface, 
ents  of  landscape  are  all  awanting,  to  re- 
move monotony  and  irksomeness  of  scene.  The  state 
of  agriculture,  as  to  at  once  its  tools,  its  skill,  and 
its  enterprise,  is  low.  Turf  and  limestone  abound. 
The  rivulet  Bunduff  is  a  good  trouting  stream. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage  and  a  separate  benefice  in 
the  dio.  of  Elphin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition.  £110 
15s.  4Jd.  Gross  income,  £129  4s.  6}d.  ;  nett.  £92 
8s.  6d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes, 
consisting  of  one  moiety  of  the  whole,  and  com- 
pounded for  the  same  sum  as  the  vicarial,  are  impro- 
priate, and  belong  to  Viscount  Palmerston.  The 
church  was  built  in  1813,  at  a  cost  of  about  £831, 
of  which  Lord  Palmerston  gave  £92  6s.  Ijd.,  and 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits  lent  £646  3s.  Id. 
Sittings  100 ;  average  attendance  25.  Two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  have  each  one  officiate,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  200.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  73,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
7,789 ;  and  6  schools — additional  to  a  school  on  one 
of  the  islands,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Wynn, 
but  the  statistics  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained — 
had  on  their  books  '285  boys  and  175  girls.  Three 
of  the  teachers  had  each  a  house  and  garden,  and 
respectively  £15,  £21,  and  £25  a-year,  from  Lord 
Palmerston. 

AHAPHOND,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kille- 
heney,  barony  of  Iragbticonnor,  co.  Kerry.  Munster. 
Area,  15  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  281.    Houses  48. 

AHARA,  Aghara,  or  Auchara,  a  parish  in 
the  north  of  the  barony  of  Abbcyshruel,  4J  miles 
north-east  of  Ballymahon,  co.  Longford,  Leinster. 
Length,  2  miles ;  breadth,  I J  ;  area,  2,595  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  1.036.  Houses  179.  The  land, 
though  partly  bog,  is,  on  the  whole,  superior  to 
that  of  some  adjacent  districts.  The  parish  is  bi- 
sected eastward  by  the  road  from  Lanesborough 
to  Mullingar ;  and  enjoys  the  advantages  of  Royal 
canal  communication  with  Dublin.  —  Ahara  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh ;  and  forms  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Kilglass  :  which  see.  The  vicarial 
and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  respec- 


tively £71  7«.  7jd.,  and  £37  7*.  8$d.  :  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate  in  CoL  Fox.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  100,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,157  i  and  5  hedge-schools  were  attended  by 
174  cchools 

AHARNEY,  Agharney,  or  Lisdowney,  a 
parish,  3  miles  south  of  Durrow,  and  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Clarmallagh,  Queen's  co ,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Galmoy,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  The  Kil- 
kenny section  contains  the  village  of  Libdowxey  : 
which  see.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  2.  Area 
of  the  Queen's  co.  section,  1,893  acres;  of  the  co. 
Kilkenny  section,  5.547  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  2.156 ;  in  1841,  2,586.  Houses  427.  Pop. 
of  the  Queen  s  co.  section,  in  1831,  354;  in  1841, 
518.  Houses  91.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Kilkenny  section,  in  1831,  1,640;  in  1841,  1.934. 
Houses  313.— The  parish  is  situated  on  the  Nore, 
and  traversed  northward  by  the  road  from  Kilkenny 
to  Aghaboe.  The  land,  partly  arable  and  partly 
pastoral,  is  but  of  second-rate  quality.  Limestone 
abounds.  Ballyconra,  at  the  southern  extremity, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nore,  is  an  ancient  seat  of 
the  earls  of  Kilkenny,  surrounded  by  a  fine  de- 
mesne Abamey  is  a  rectory  and  a  vicarage,  in  the 

dio.  of  Ossory.  Composition  for  the  rectorial  tithes, 
£226  13s.  4d. ;  for  the  vicarial  tithes,  £113  6s.  8d. 
The  rectory,  in  union  with  that  of  Attanagh,  con- 
stitutes the  sinecure  benefice  of  Aharney.  Gross 
income.  £318  19s.  fid. ;  nett,  £288  10s  :'>.•,!.  Pa- 
tron,  the  Crown.  The  vicarage,  in  union  with  that 
of  Attanagh,  and  with  the  rectories  of  Rosconnel 
and  Kilmenman,  constitutes  the  benefice  of  At- 
tan agh  :  see  that  article.  There  is  neither  glebe- 
house  nor  church.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
Lisdowney  is  attended  by  460  and  800 ;  and  has  two 
officiates,  who  officiate  also  in  Clontubrit  and  White- 
gate.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  46, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,115;  and  a  National 
school  for  boys  was  aided  with  £8,  and  attended  by 
105  scholars ;  a  National  school  for  girls  was  aided 
with  £6,  and  attended  by  108 ;  and  two  pay-schools, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  achool,  were  attended 
by  respectively  120  and  308. 

AHASCRAGH  (The},  a  rivulet  of  the  baronies 
of  Killian  and  Kilconnel,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
It  has  a  south-easterly  course  of  about  13  miles,  and 
inosculates  with  the  right  side  of  the  Suck,  1 }  mile 
above  Ballinasloe  ;  and  is  valuable  as  the  principal 
drainage  of  a  series  of  improved  and  of  improvable 
bogs.  It  rises  on  the  lands  of  Ashfield,  near  Glan- 
tane,  at  the  base  of  the  high  limestone  ridge  which 
separates  the  tributary  system  of  the  Shanuon  from 
that  of  Lough  Corrib.  Leaving  Ashfield  [which 
see],  it  takes  its  course  through  a  grassy  sloping 
bog,  at  the  base  of  the  lands  of  Kiuclare.  From 
below  the  bog  of  Garafean,  where  it  is  joined  by  a 
considerable  affluent,  to  Clonpee  bridge,  it  has  so 
trifling  a  fall,  and  is  so  choked  up  with  weeds  and 
sedgy  grass,  as  to  seem  quite  stagnant.  From  the 
tail-race  of  Clonpee  mill  to  Clonbrock  bridge,  a  dis- 
tance of  I  mile,  the  fall  is  8  feet ;  and  from  Clon- 
brock bridge  to  the  tail-race  below  the  bridge  of 
Ahascragh.  a  distance  of  21  miles,  the  fall  is  22  feet. 
Two  under-shot  mills  within  the  latter  space  want 
proper  bark-drains  for  the  discharge  of  surplus  water, 
and,  in  consequence,  occasion  much  damage  to  the 
low  land  adjacent  to  the  river.  Between  Ahascragh 
bridge  and  Annabeg  mill,  a  distance  of  rather  more 
than  2J  miles,  an  aggregate  descent  of  \~\  feet,  is 
effected   by  successive  falls  over  gravel  ridges. 


leaving  the  intermediate  stretches  quite  quiescent. 
From  Annabeg  mill-race  to  the  junction  with  the 
Suck,  a  distance  of  2  miles,  so  trivial  a  fall  exists 
that,  in  winter,  the  Suck  rejects  the  river's  tribute. 
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and  flings  hark  its  accumulations  up  to  nearly  the 
level  of  the  tail-race  of  the  mill. 

AH  ASCRAGH,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Kil- 
lian, Kilconnel,  and  Clonmacnoon,  co.  Gal  way,  Con- 
naught  Tbc  Kilconnel  section  contains  the  town 
of  Abascbagh  :  see  next  article.  Length,  4  miles; 
breadth,  3 ;  area  of  the  Killian  section,  8,250  acres ; 
of  the  Kilconnel  section,  2,776;  of  the  Clonmacnoon 
section,  6,316  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
5.221 ;  in  1841,  5,380.  Houses  625.  Pop.  of  the 
Killian  section,  in  1831,  1,333;  in  1841,  1,347. 
Houses  204.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Kilconnel  section,  in  1831.  793;  in  1841.  902. 
Houses  141.  Pop.  of  the  Clonmacnoon  section,  in 
1831.  2,244;  in  1841.  2,356.  Houses  369.  The 
surface  i«  all  low  and  level,  or  diversified  with  but 
gentle  swells  and  undulations.  Tracts  of  bog,  of 
irrigated  meadow,  of  good  arable  ground,  and  of 
luxuriant  plantation,  are  so  curiously  interplaced  as 
to  look  almost  like  a  piece  of  huge  Mosaic  work. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  are  good  either  for 
cultivated  pasture  or  for  cereal  crops;  and  most  of 
the  other  third  yields  either  the  produce  of  the  for- 
e*t,  or  fuel  for  the  peasants'  hearth.  The  beautiful 
man»io!is  and  demesnes  of  Clonbrock  and  Castlcgar 
completely  relieve,  and  go  far  to  embellish,  what 
might,  without  them,  be  a  tame  and  almost  irksome 
landscape.  See  Clonhrock  and  Castlecab.  Marl, 
in  very  large  quantity,  but  of  inferior  quality,  occurs 
between  the  town  of  Ahascragh  and  Lowville.  In 
the  Kilconnel  section  is  the  village  of  Killeen ;  and 
in  the  Clonmacnoon  section  are  the  villages  of  Cour- 

namucklaand  Kilglass  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 

a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  Tithe  com- 
position, £323  9s.  3d.  Gross  income,  £365  9s.  3d. ; 
nett,  £277  13s.  0,d.  Patron,  alternately  the  Crown 
and  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1814, 
by  means  of  a  loan  of  £923  Is.  6frd.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  150;  average  at- 
tendance 80.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  at- 
tended by  700,  and  has  two  officiates.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  182,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  5,472 ;  and  eight  day-schools  had  on  their 
books  378  boys  and  160  girls.  One  of  the  schools, 
attended  by  135  boys  and  50  girls,  was  aided  with 
£40  and  perquisites  to  the  teachers,  and  with  a  gra- 
tuitous supply  of  books,  stationery,  and,  in  many 
instances,  clothes  to  the  scholars,  from  Lord  Clon- 
brock. The  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction 
break  thair  usual  silence,  and  say, .  respecting  this 
school,  "  Altogether  the  establishment  reflects  great 
credit  upon  its  patron."  Another  of  the  schools  bad 
£7  a-year  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
£33  12s.  6d.  through  the  hands  of  the  rector;  an- 
other bad  £15  a-year  and  a  garden,  and  Is.  per 
quarter  for  each  approved  pupil,  from  Sir  Ross  Ma 
bon :  aud  the  others  were  all  pay-schools. 

AH  ASCRAGH,  a  post  and  market  town  in  the 
above  parisb,  stands  on  the  lea  bank  of  the  Abas- 
rrngb  river,  and  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin 
to  Tuam  and  Westport,  »".  j  miles  north-north-west 
of  Ballinasloe,  20}  east-south-east  of  Tuam,  and 
7Sj  west  by  north  of  Dublin.  Area,  37  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  851;  in  1841,  775.  Houses  111.  Excepting 
Ballinasloe  and  Westport,  few  towns  or  villages 
west  of  tbe  Shannon  can  compete,  or  even  tolerably 
compare,  with  Ahascragh,  in  cleanUness,  order,  and 
comparative  neatness.  A  prolonged  but  slow  swell 
in  the  ground  commences  at  the  river,  bears  tbe 
town  on  its  skirts,  and  ascends  with  tbe  rich  dot- 
tings  and  tracery  of  the  paris>h-churcb,  the  parson- 
age-bouse,  one  of  the  endowed  school-bouses,  quick- 
set enclosures  and  luxuriunt  fields,  to  the  warmly 
tinted  demesne  of  Castlegar.  No  air  of  pretention 
it  worn  by  the  little  town ;  and  no  venerable  ruin  or 


cbef-d'muvre  in  architecture  imparts  to  it  eclat ;  yet 
its  tone  of  comfort  renders  the  sight  of  it  quite  a 
relief  to  tbe  eye  which  has  wandered  over  tbe  nu- 
merous squalid  villages  of  Connaught  A  lending- 
fund,  instituted  and  managed  by  tbe  benevolent 
rector,  is,  according  to  a  report  of  it  published  some 
time  ago,  "  established  on  such  good  principles,  that, 
though  it  circulates  £3,000  annually  among  the 
lower  classes,  and  has  been  the  means  of  giving  com- 
petence and  comfort  to  hundreds,  yet  it  is  not  de- 
creasing its  capita],  and  there  are  very  few  instances 
indeed  where  the  people  who  take  advantage  of  the 
loan  do  not  strictly  discharge  their  engagements." 
In  1842,  the  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £634,  cir- 
culated £2,961  in  810  loans,  and  expended  for  cha- 
ritable purposes  £20.  An  ancient  abbey,  which 
stood  at  Ath-ascratb,  is  alleged,  though  the  state- 
ment may  be  doubted,  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Cuau,  who  died  in  788.  This  St.  Cuan  is  of  course 
tbe  patron  saint  of  the  place ;  and  he  figures  in  some 
current  popular  legends  and  thaumaturgic  tales  which 
we  do  not  choose  to  repeat  A  holy  well  at  tbe 
town  long  participated  largely,  and  still  participates 
to  a  degree,  in  St.  Cuan 's  celebrity.  The  public 
conveyances  of  Ahascragh  are  all  in  transit, — the 
mail  coach  between  Dubli  n  and  Westport,  a  car  be- 
tween Bullinaaloe  and  Tuam,  and  a  coach  between 
the  latter  towns  to  connect  Tuam  with  the  terminus 
of  the  Grand  canal.  As  a  post-town,  Ahascragh  has 
sub-offices  at  Ardrahan  and  Burrin.  Fairs  are  held 
on  Easter-Monday,  on  the  Wednesday  in  Trinity, 
week,  on  Aug.  25.  and  on  Nov.  24. 

AHERLOW  (Thi).  a  highly  scenie  stream,  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Coshlea,  co.  Limerick,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  rises 
among  the  western  heights  of  tbe  Galtee  mountains, 
and  pursues  a  course  of  about  6  miles  northward, 
and  12  miles  eastward  to  tbe  Suir,  at  a  point  2  miles 
above  Cahir.  Tbe  part  of  its  basin  or  vale,  which 
contains  the  finest  scenery,  and  is  called,  par  txr*/- 
lemce,  the  glen  of  Aherlow,  is  about  6  miles  in  length 
apd  I4  in  mean  breadth. .  The  Galtces.  which  form 
its  southern  screen,  soar  aloft  to  an  altitude  of  2,400 
feet;  and  the  Tipperary  bills,  along  the  north, 
though  various  in  height,  and  inferior  in  boldness, 
are  sufficiently  lofty  and  intricate  to  give  force  and 
character  to  the  landscape.  Tbe  verdant  and  softly 
towering  outlines  of  the  Galtees,  tbc  prolonged 
sheets  of  forest  on  the  Tipperary  hills,  and  the 
breadth  and  luxuriance  of  the  intervening  plain, 
impart  to  the  river's  landscape  a  noble  richness  which 
quite  competes  with  such  wild  sublimity  as  occurs 
in  more  alpine  districts,  and  may  bear  comparison 
with  some  of  tbe  most  boasted  opulence  in  tbe  great 
natural  picture  gallery  of  Wicklow.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  glen  arc  tbe  mansions  of  Riversdale  and 
Stagdale ;  near  the  middle  is  New  Forest ;  and  at 
the  lower  end  is  AheblowCastle.  See  Galtkb 
Mountains. 

AHERN.    See  Achebn. 

AHINAGH,  or  Achinah.  a  parish  in  tbe  barony 
of  East  Muskerry,  24  miles  south-south-east  of 
Macroom,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  5  miles ; 
breadth,  4;  area,  9,420  acres.  Pop.,  in  IH3I,  2,442; 
in  1841,  2,699.  Houses  429.  The  surface  is  part 
of  the  vale  and  screens  of  tbc  river  Lee.  About 
800  acres  are  waste  and  mountainous,  but  for  the 
most  part  reclaimable,  and  the  rest  of  the  area  is 
good  land.  Several  large  plantations,  demesnes  of 
mansions,  and  shrubberies  of  villas,  ding  warmth  and 
covering  over  tbe  scenery  of  the  Lee.  On  a  steep 
rock,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  stands  the  castle  of 
Cabbigadbohid:  see  that  article.  A  bridge  at  this 
place,  which  communicates  with  the  neat  small  vil- 
lage of  Killinardisb,  formed  a  noted  pass  in  tbe  wars 
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of  1641 ,  and,  as  well  as  the  castle,  was  often  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  contending  forces.  A  deep, 
gloomy,  mural-faced  glen,  called  Glin-Caum,  or  '  the 
crooked  Glen,'  conduct*  the  highway  hence  toward 
Macroom.  On  each  side  is  almost  a  sheer  precipice 
of  craggy  rock,  booked,  in  a  few  places,  with  oak, 
ash,  and  birch,  and  offering  some  contributions  to 
the  herharium  of  the  botanist.  South  of  this  glen 
stands  the  high  tower  of  Masbanaglass,  1  the  strong 
fortress,'  built  by  the  MacSwiney*.  "  King  James 
I.,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1612,  says  Dr.  Smith, 
"  directed  a  letter  to  Sir  Arthur  Chiehester,  Lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland,  in  behalf  of  Owen  MacSwiney, 
alias  Owen  Uogg,  of  Mashanaglass,  to  accept  the 
surrender  of  his  lands,  and  to  grant  a  patent  to 
restore  them  to  him  This  Owen  was  particularly 
recommended  to  that  prince  by  the  Lord  Danvers. 
President  of  Munster,  and  Sir  Richard  Morison, 
Vice-president,  for  having  performed  many  faithful 
services  in  that  king's  reign  and  iu  Queen  Elizabeth's, 
Owen  MacSwiney,  sou  to  the  ahove  Owen,  was 
attainted,  anno  1642,  for  being  concerned  in  the 
Irish  rebellion,  and  forfeited  his  estate."— This  par- 
ish is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefiee  in  the  dio. 
of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  £738  3s.  lid. 
Gross  income,  £776  8*.  lid. ;  nctt,  £630  7».  3d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in 
1791.  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £461  10s.  9jd.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  130;  aver- 
age attendance  70.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
attended  by  450,  and  has  two  officiates,  who  officiate 
also  at  a  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Macroom.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  119,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,362 ;  and  an  infant-school,  aided  with 
£16  from  subscription,  and  a  week-day  school,  and 
a  Sunday  school,  both  superintended  by  the  Protes- 
tant clergyman,  and  the  former  aided  with  £23  from 
subscription,  had  aggregately  on  their  books  28  boys 
and  46  girls. 

AHOGHILL,  a  parish,  3  miles  west  by  south  of 
Ballymena,  and  lying  iu  the  baronies  of  Lower  An- 
trim, Kilconwav,  Upper  Toome,  and  Lower  Toome, 
co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  The  Lower  Toome  section 
contains  the  villages  of  Auoghill,  Cullybackey, 
Galcorm,  Gracehill,  and  Carkearny,  and  part 
of  the  town  of  Portglenone:  see  these  articles. 
Length,  7  miles ,  breadth,  5.  Area  of  the  Lower 
Antrim  section,  315  acres;  of  the  Kilconway  sec- 
tion, 2,802  acres ;  of  the  Lower  Toome  section, 
29,870  acres ;  of  the  Upper  Toome  section,  2,432 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  16,442  ;  in  1841, 
23,622.  Houses  4.035.  Pop.  of  the  Lower  Antrim 
section,  in  1841,  301.  Houses  53.'  Pop.  of  the 
Kilconway  section,  in  1831,  3.057;  In  1841.  1,556. 
Houses  268.  Pop.  of  the  Upper  Toome  section,  in 
1831,  1,349;  in  1841,  1,560.  Houses  265.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Lower  Toome  section,  iu 
1831,  10,768;  in  1841,  18,302.  II  ,3,104.  The 
census  of  1831  mokes  Portglenone  a  separate  parish, 
with  a  town  pop.  of  773,  and  a  rural  pop.  of  6,087  ; 
and  it  includes  among  the  villages  the  hamlet  of 
Carnearny  with  a  pop.  of  60,  which  the  census  of 
1841  makes  rural.  Hence,  the  apparent  discrepan- 
cies in  the  above  statistics.  Yet  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  and  statistics  also  make  I'ortglenone  a 
separate  parish :  sec  Portglenone.  The  river 
Eann,  effluxing  from  Loch  Beg,  and  moving  toward 
the  north,  traces  the  western  boundary,  and  separates 
the  district  from  co.  Londonderry ;  and  the  Maine 
river,  proceeding  southward  on  its  way  to  Lough 
Neagh,  and  drinking  up  little  affluents  in  its  progress, 
drains  the  interior  and  the  east:  see  Bann  and 
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M  aim:.  Much  of  the  Maine's  valley  possesses  n 
amenities  and  beauties.  The  general  parochial  sur- 
face is  broken,  tumuUtcd,  and  hilly, — a  little  sea  of 
green  and  moorish  heights,  with  pendicles  of  bog, 
and  interspersions  of  meadowy  and  arable  land. 
Agriculture  was  long  a  laggard  in  the  district ;  arid 
even  yet  has  not  acquired  courage  to  traverse  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  boggy  and  waste  land  which  would, 
without  much  reluctance,  yield  themselves  to  ita 
dominion.  "  When  the  first  [Moravian]  colonists 
were  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country,"  says  an  in- 
teresting account  of  Gracehill,  inserted  in  Mason  'a 
Statistical  Work  on  Ireland,  "  they  found  the  land 
in  a  rude  and  uncultivated  state;  and  the  natives 
were  so  ignorant  of  husbandry,  that  they  could 
scarcely  afford  to  pay  four  shillings  rent  per  Irish 
acre  ;  nor  had  they  any  idea  of  housing  their  pota- 
toes, and  securing  them  from  the  winter's  frosts,  till 
they  learned  it  from  these  colonists."  The  manu- 
facture of  linen  has  long  been  extensively  and  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted ;  and  the  bleaching  of  it  is 
practised  in  several  establishments  on  the  Maine. 
Galgorm-castle,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mouutcashel, 
situated  a  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Ahoghill,  is  a 
quadrangular  embattled  edifice.  Five  or  six  other 
mansions  of  note  or  elegance,  a  sprinkling  of  neat 
villas,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  wood,  com- 
bine with  the  greatly  diversified  face  of  the  country 
to  present  pleasing  natural  pictures  to  the  eye  — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in 
the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  composition,  £1,015  7s. 
8d.  Gross  income,  £1,219  7s.  8d. ;  nett,  £968  2s. 
7d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  In  1835,  a  superannuated 
curate  had  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  7Jd.  ;  and  an  acting 
curate  had  the  same  amount  of  salary,  and  the  use 
of  the  glebe-house  and  its  appurtenances.  The 
church  is  so  old  that  no  record  exists  of  the  date  or 
cost  of  its  erection.  Sittings  500;  average  atten- 
dance, from  80  to  100.  Six  Presbvterian  meeting- 
houses are  attended  by  respectively  60,  500,  from  250 
to  400.  from  100  to  250,  from  360  to  430,  and  from 
275  to  350.  The  Moravian  chapel  is  attended  by 
250,  and  has  two  ministers.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  attended  by  400 ;  and  shares  with  Portglen- 
one  chapel  the  care  of  one  officiate.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  656  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished church,  12,027  Presbyterians,  1,052  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,932  Roman  Catholics ; 
the  day-schools  amounted  to  24,  and  had  on  their 
books  610  hoys  and  389  girls;  and  the  Sunday 
schools  amounted  to  16,  and  were  attended  by  a 
maximum  of  1,513  children.  Four  of  the  day- 
schools  belonged  to  the  London  Hibernian  Society ; 
two  received  £8  each  from  the  National  Board; 
two,  £5  each  from  Mr.  M'Neill ;  two,  £5  each  froni 
respectively  the  Earl  Mountcashel,  and  Mr.  Adair ; 
one,  £6  from  three  ladies ;  one,  £2  from  the  rector  . 
and  all  the  rest  were  pay-schools  In  1840,  12 
schools  were  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board, 
and  received  aid  varying  between  £3  5s.  and  £19 
15s. ;  and  these  were  situated  at  Ahoghill,  Killy- 
garren,  Watcrcloney,  Luymore,  Gortgole,  Tully- 
grawley,  Glenhuc,  Cullybackey.  Moyasset,  West 
Gervaghy,  East  Gervaghy,  and  Upper  Larg. 

AHOGHILL,  a  village  in  the  above  parish,  is 
situated  on  the  left  hank  of  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Maine,  and  on  the  road  from  Belfast  to  Ballymoney, 
3  miles  west  by  south  of  Ballymena,  and  10  miles 
north-north-west  of  Antrim.  Area,  16  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  421  ;  in  1841,  477.  Houses  88.  It  is  a 
neat  well-built  segregation  of  houses ;  excels  most 
Irish  villages  in  cleanliness  and  an  aspect  of  comfort ; 
and  is  enlivened  by  the  vicinity  of  several  handsome 
villas.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  4th  ;  Aug.  26th,  and 
Dec.  5th  ;  and  monthly  markets  are  held  for  the  sal* 
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of  linen.  The  village  is  the  seat  of  a  presbytery  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  site  of  no  fewer  "than  three  of  it* 
mecting-hou-es.  The  presbytery  comprehends  13 
congregation*.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  village  was  the  scat  also  of  a 
presbytery  of  the  Secession  synod.  In  1839-40,  a 
Medical  Dispensary,  in  Ahoghill,  under  the  Bally- 
mrtia  Poor-law  union,  received  £75  lis.,  expended 
£70  2s.  3*d.,  and  administered  to  600  patients. 
This  dispensary,  and  another  at  Toome,  are  the  only 
medical  charities  within  the  union. 
AIMS.    Sec  Aylk. 

AI LEACH,  or  Gkianan  of  Aileach,  a  very 
ancient  and  interesting  fortalicc,  the  quondam  palace 
of  the  early  Irish  kings  of  the  north,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  crowns  a  hill  upwards  of  800  feet  above 
sea-level,  near  the  head  of  Lough  S  willy  ;  and  com* 
mands  a  clear  and  extensive  view  of  the  exquisite 
landscape  of  the  lake.  An  antique  paved  road  leads 
up  to  Aileach,  4  the  Stone  Fortress  f  and  three  con- 
centric earthen  ramparts  surround  H,  andure  pierced, 
opposite  the  road,  by  a  hollow  passage.  The  areas 
within  the  ramparts  are  respectively  51  acres,  4  acres, 
and  I  acre.  Aileach  itself  encloses  a  circular  area  of 
77 1  feet  in  diameter;  and  consists  of  an  enormous 
stone  wall,  of  from  1 1 1,  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  at 
present  6  feet  in  height.  A  terrace  is  carried  round 
the  interior,  and  descended  by  flights  of  steps.  Two 
corridors,  each  2  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high,  com- 
mence at  the  door-way,  but  do  not  communicate 
with  it,  and,  perforating  the  wall  round  one  half  of 
the  circumference,  open  into  the  interior.  A  small 
oblong  building,  apparently  more  modern  than  the 
fortress,  stands  in  the  centre.  The  whole  masonry 
is  rude, — uncounted,  unchiselled,  uncemetrtcd.  Ail- 
each  was  built  by  Eochy  Ollahir,  one  of  the  earliest 
lri'h  kings  whose  names  and  storied  reigns  bear  any 
marks  of  authenticity;  and,  in  1,101,  it  was  captured, 
reduced,  and  dilapidated,  by  Murtagh  O'Brien,  king 
of  Munster,  in  revenge  of  the  destruction  three  years 
before  of  Kineora  in  Clare,  by  Donnel  MacLougblin, 
king  of  Ulster.  Such  historical  facts  as  we  have 
stated  respecting  the  fortress,  and  a  crowd  of  minute 
one*  respecting  its  origin,  builders,  and  architecture, 
are  vouched  by  an  Irish  poem,  recently  brought  to 
light,  appearing  to  have  been  written  before  the  vear 
1KX).  and  believed  to  be  authentic. 

AIRD'S  SNOUT.    Sec  Giant's  Cacse-wat. 

ALAND'S  BAV,  a  small  bay  between  Brown- 
ston  Head  and  Swiney  Head,  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Gualtiere,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 

ALISH.    See  Rathktran. 

ALLANSTOWN,  a  conspicuoa*  hill  on  the  left 
of  the  great  road  from  Dublin  to  Enni«killen,  4  miles 
north-west  of  Naran,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  is 
partially  wooded,  and  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in 
the  landscape  for  many  miles  round.  The  demesne 
of  AJIanstown  includes  the  hill,  and  stretches  along 
its  northern  base. 

ALLEN  and  MILLTOWN.  a  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  The  statistics  arc 
given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions.  See  also 
Allen  (  Island  of). 

ALLEN*  (Boo  of),  a  vast  but  undefined  extent 
of  bog  in  Leinster,  chiefly  in  co.  Kildare  and  in  King's 
ami  Queen's  co.  The  name  designates,  not  one  con- 
tinuous morass,  but  nearly  all  the  series  of  bogs  in 
Leinster  north  of  the  Slieve-Bloom  mountains,  south 
of  the  parallel  of  Mullingar,  and  east  of  the  Shannon. 
Tbe  bogs  are  generally  distinct,  sometimes  fur  apart, 
and  usually  separated  by  belts,  or  even  high  ridges 
of  dry  country ;  and  they  incline  toward  different 
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.  river*,  as  their  natural  direction  for  drainage.  At  oace 
the  largest,  the  least  interrupted,  and  the  most  ehar- 
'  acteristically  featured  portion  of  the  series,  expands 
principally  in  the  north-westof  Kildare.  and  westward 
thence  into  King's  co. ;  and  this  is  often  designated, 
jmr  excellence,  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  Kildare  por- 
1  tion  of  this  bog  has  been  estimated  at  36.430  English 
Bcres,  with  an  average  elevation  above  low  water  of 
270  feet ;  the  western  portion,  sometimes  called  the 
Barrow  bog,  is  about  41,075  acres  in  extent,  with 
an  average  height  above  low  water  of  206  feet.  The 
peat  of  four  of  the  bogs  reported  on  by  Mr.  Griffith, 
varies  in  depth  from  12  feet  to  42,  ami  averages  25  ; 
on  the  surface,  it  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  the  moss 
plants ;  to  the  depth  of  about  10  feet,  it  is  a  mass  of 
mo*s  fibres,  in  different  stages  of  decomposition; 
through  a  further  depth  of  averagely  10  feet,  it  con- 
sists of  a  light  blackish  brown  turf,  with  the  mossy 
fibres  still  visible,  but  not  perfect ;  at  a  further  depth, 
the  turf  becomes  blacker  and  more  compact;  and  near 
the  bottom,  it  forms  a  dense  black  substance  which, 
when  dried,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  bitumin- 
ous coal ;  and  is  susceptible  of  a  considerable  polish. 
The  beg  rests  generally  on  a  stratum  of  yellow  or  blue 
clay,  from  1  to  6  feet  thick  ;  everywhere  beneath  the 
clay,  to  a  depth  unknown,  lies  a  mixed  mass  of 
clay  and  limestone  gravel.  The  scenery  of  tbe  Bog 
of  Allen  is  monotonous  and  dismal  to  a  degree  quite 
oppressive;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  being  tra- 
versed by  the  Grand  canal  — that  great  path  of 
passenger-transit  for  all  classes,  from  the  landed  pro- 
prietor to  the  penniless  peasants — it  is  aa  object  bet- 
ter known  and  more  talked  of  than  its  repulsive 
character  would  seem  to  promise.  "  For  many 
miles,"  says  Brewer,  M  which  to  the  traveller  ap- 
pear '  lengthening  as  he  goes,'  few  objects  shoot 
above  the  gloomy  plain,  and  awaken  the  fatigued 
attention.  In  the  distance,  it  is  true,  tbe  mountains 
of  Wick  low,  mingling  with  the  akies  of  the  horizon, 
suggest  hints  of  the  earthly  elysium  enjoyed  by  more 
fortunate  tourists  in  that  quarter ;  but  the  exercise 
of  fancy  excited  by  this  distant  prospect,  merely  in- 
creases distaste,  by  provoking  in  the  mind  a  strong 
degree  of  contrast."  Over  many  a  mile,  too,  not 
even  a  distant  height  or  an  adjacent  human  dwelling, 
or  one  fruit  of  cultivation,  occurs  to  relieve  the  op- 
pressive tedium ;  and  a  traveller,  wbo  possesses  a 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  landscape,  is  for  the  mo- 
ment, glad  of  such  a  poor  object  as  an  occasional 
heathy  hillock,  or  the  more  welcome  occurrence  of 
a  gravellv  ridge  to  bide  from  his  view  the  boggy 
chaos.  Much  of  the  better  portions  of  bog  near 
the  canal  has  been  cut  into  turf  for  the  supply  of 
tbe  Dublin  market  The  miserable  habitations  of 
the  turf-cutters  have  long  been  the  subject  of  re- 
mark, and  arc  described  by  Dr.  Walsh,  the  histo- 
rian of  Dublin,  in  terms  which  have  drawn  the 
attention  and  excited  the  wonder  of  individuals 
personally  unacquuiuted  with  Ireland.  "  Tbe  first 
care  of  a  turf-cutter,"  says  he.  "  is  to  seek  a  dry 
bank  above  the  influence  of  floods ;  and  here  be 
excavates  his  future  habitation  to  such  a  depth  that 
little  more  is  visible  than  the  roof.  This  is  some- 
times covered  with  scanty  thatch,  but  oftener  with 
tnrf  pared  from  tbe  bog,  which,  as  the  herbage  is 
upwards,  so  perfectly  assimilates  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  that  the  eye  would  pass  over  it 
unnoticed,  were'  it  not  undeceived  by  a  number  of 
children  sallying  from  a  hole  on  one  side,  accom- 
panied frequently  by  the  cat,  the  pig,  and  the 
goat,  the  joint  inmates  of  the  hovel ;  and  some- 
times a  clotnl  of  smoke  which,  finding  no  ittner 
vent,  issues  through  tbe  roof,  which,  from  its  slight 
texture,  is  everywhere  pervious  to  it,  betrays  the 
Yet  such  hideous  abodes,  such  graves 
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of  living  men,  are  very  far  from  being  peculiar  to 
the  Bog  of  Allen ;  and  may,  in  numeroua  parti  of 
Ireland,  but  especially  west  of  tbe  Shannon,  be 
Men,  both  singly  and  in  little  clusters,  entombed 
is  even  mere  pendicle*  of  bog.  Often  have  we 
seen  them,  and  often  looked  till  emotion  became 
too  painful  to  be  continued;  and  we  have  beheld 
them— «•  who  has  not  who  know*  Ireland ?— in 
circumstance*  where  the  mo**- water  trickling  down 
tbe  side*  of  the  hut-excavation  was  a  substitute 
for  the  feature  of  warmth  and  smoke  in  Dr. 
Walsh*  picture,  and  where  stern  want,  or  the 
misery  of  a  famishing  human  creature  nestling 
among  a  little  straw,  was  a  substitute  for  the  fea- 
ture of  'the  nig  and  the  goat.' 

ALLEN  (Island  or),  a  cultivated  tract  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  4 
mile*  cast-south-east  of  Rathangan,  co.  Kildare, 
Leinster.  Length,  4i,  miles ;  breadth,  3.  It  ha* 
its  name  of  island  solely  from  the  circumstance  of 
being  wholly  surrounded  by  bog.  The  surface,  on 
all  sides,  but  especially  on  the  north-west,  rises 
very  rapidly  from  the'  bog;  and  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  series  of  abrupt  and  broken  hillocks. 
On  the  south-west  rises,  among  other  inequalities, 
the  bill  of  Allen,  a  steep  conical  elevation  of  about 
300  feet  in  altitude.  This  hill,  '  Dun  Almhain,'  is 
as  stoutly  contended  for  as  one  of  Ossian's  locali- 
ties, as  probably  any  place  in  Scotland ;  and  is 
supposed  to  present  the  scene  of  action  between 
Pineal  and  Cathmor.  Macpherson,  however,  and 
not  Ossian,  is  regarded  as  the  author;  and  he  is 
alleged  to  have  taken  as  the  ground-work  of  his 
epic,  an  IrUh  poem,  called  Cath  Almhain,  written 
by  Torne  Eigis,  about  the  year  1310.  The  cave  of 
Bran, the  tomb  of  Oscar,  Bran's  fountain,  and  other 
local  objects  of  the  poem,  are  likewise  fondly  iden- 
tified with  places  in  the  monarch  bog  of  Ireland. 
The  northern  edge  of  the  island  consists  of  a  stra- 
tified and  unusually  silicified  limestone,  which  is 
quarried  principally  as  a  building-stone;  over  the 
next  two  miles,  it  comUts  of  limestone  gravel,  the 
stones  of  which  are  usually  veined  with  Lydian 
stone  ;  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Allen,  it  consists  of 
a  species  of  conglomerate,  intcrstratitied  with  mica- 
ceous clay ;  and  the  hill  of  Allen  itself  consists  of 
amorphous  tine-grained  greenstone.  The  Grand 
canal  traverses  the  north-eastern  margin  of  tbe 
island ;  tbe  Milltown  canal  traverses  the  western 
margin;  the  village  of  Robertstown  stands  on  the 
former ;  and  tbe  small  village,  called  Leap  of  Allen, 
stands  near  the  latter,  and  at  the  north  base  of  Allen 
Hill.  8ee  Kilxaooue  and  Rookrtstown.  Three 
miles  west  of  Robertstown  are  Bally teague-eastle, 
and  a  limestone  quarry.  The  noble  family  of  Allen, 
originally  English,  afterwards  Dutch,  and  since  the 
time  of  Elisabeth,  Irish,  takes  the  title  of  Viscount 
from  the  island  of  Allen. 

ALLEN  (Locch),  a  large  lacustrine  expansion 
in  Connaught,  variously  regarded  as  tbe  source  of 
the  Shannon,  and  as  the  first  of  the  chain  of  lakes 
into  which  that  river  expands.  Excepting  a  portion 
of  the  south-west  margin,  which  washes  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  co.  of  Roscommon,  the  whole  lake  is 
within  the  co.  of  Leitrim.  It  extends  north  and 
south,  and  measures  between  its  extreme  points,  G  | 
by  2}  miles.  The  Slievenerrin  and  Dowbally  moun- 
tains, which  screen  it  on  the  east,  have  a  height  of 
from  1,400  to  2.000  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  Brah- 
lieve,  Slicve-Corkagh,  and  Munterkenny  mountains, 
which  screen  it  on  the  east,  and  which  Mnd  off  a 
continuous  range  of  heights  to  Sligo  bay,  attain  an 
altitude  of  about  1,400  feet;  and  both  screens  are 
steep,  yet  not  precipitous,  and  fall  off  in  skirting 
■lope*  to  the  lake.    Though  four  islets,  and  various 


little  rocky  promontories  break  the  uniformity  of 
the  water's  surface  and  outline,  only  one  of  these 
objects,  O'Reilly's  island,  near  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
has  any  bulk  or  character  to  challenge  notice.  The 
varied  shores,  the  imposing  heights,  and  occasionally 
the  tempestuated  waters,  unite  to  form  a  landscape, 
which,  while  decidedly  picturesque,  is  greatly  inferior 
to  multitudinous  scenes  in  the  mountain  district* 
of  Ireland.  Though  some  well-grown  groves  of  fir 
appear  on  the  little  demesne  of  Mount  Allen,  near 
toe  foot  of  tbe  lake,  and  some  young  but  small  plan- 
tations are  rising  around  several  other  houses  upon 
the  shores,  wood  is,  for  such  a  situation,  deplor- 
ably scanty,  and  might,  with  almost  as  good  an  effect 
upon  economy  as  upon  the  embellishing  of  the  scen- 
ery, be  drawn  in  vast  broad  sheets  far  up  the  moun- 
tains. Even  tillage  upon  the  slopes  has  effected 
few  results,  and  is  as  unskilful  as  inert.  Though  lim- 
ited cultivation,  and  scattered  cottages,  and  small 
farm-houses  may  be  distinguished  at  intervals  all 
round  tbe  lake ;  and  though  the  little  town  of  Druin- 
shambo  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  near  the  efflux  of  the 
Shannon,  shows  iU  cluster  of  bouses  and  it*  new 
church;  yet  bogs,  heaths,  roeks,  broken  escarpment* 
and  naked  declivities,  so  greatly  predominate,  as.  in 
spite  of  the  lake's  own  amenities,  to  produce  an 
impression  rather  of  churlish  power  than  of  grand 
beauty.  Tbe  Lough,  though  within  6  or  7  miles  of  tbe 
sources  of  the  Shannon's  head-streams,  and  sending 
off  that  monarch  river  of  Ireland  in  a  long  progress, 
through  most  of  Connaught  and  of  Munster  to  tbe 
ocean,  lies  only  160  feet  above  Ma-level ;  and  it  i* 
distinguished  quite  as  much  by  the  tumbling  and 
headlong  impetuosity  of  the  streams  which  fall  into 
it,  as  by  the  sleeping  quietude  of  that  which  it  dis- 
charges. Tempestuous  winds  often  debouch  from 
the  gorget  or  rush  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
toss  the  lake  into  a  vexed  and  broken  Ma  of  foam 
and  billow.  The  Lake,  as  to  its  depth  of  water,  is 
not  only  navigable,  but  has  tbe  fame  among  the 
vulgar  of  being  in  tome  places  unfathomable.  It* 
shores,  however,  present  few  tolerable  landing- 
place*  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  dock  and 
quay  formed  on  the  west  side  by  the  Irish  Mining 
Company  for  the  shipping  of  coal,  they  have  not 
been  improved  by  art.  From  tbe  want  of  mooring- 
grounds  and  places  of  shelter,  combined  with  the 
suddenness  and  frequency  of  squalls,  the  lake  cannot 
be  navigated  without  danger,  and  is  far  lest  useful 
than  it  will  probably  soon  become  when  suitable 
harbours  shall  be  formed.  At  the  head  of  a  narrow 
bay  where  tbe  Shannon  departs,  a  canal  goes  off  to 
form  a  navigable  communication  with  the  river  far- 
ther down  ;  and  here  exist  a  small  trading  establish- 
ment and  some  conveniences  for  mooring  boats. 
CIom  to  this  place,  limestone  rock  comes  down  to 
nearly  the  water's  edge,  and  has  been  profitably 
worked  in  some  large  quarries  and  kilns  The  lake 
possesses  tbe  peculiar  importance  of  lying  in  the 
midst  of  the  small  coal  district  of  Connaught ;  the 
Aligns  and  the  Druroshambo  divisions  of  tbe  dis- 
trict being  on  opposite  sides.  Improvements  in  and 
near  the  lake  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
for  Improving  the  Shannon  Navigation,  will  be 
noticed  in  other  article*.  See  Asicna,  Drcx- 
shambo,  and  Shannon. 

ALLIHIES,  a  copper  mine,  and  a  village,  in  tbe 
parish  of  Kilnamanagh,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  Post-town,  Castletown- Berehaven.  Their 
situation  is  on  Ballydonagan-bay.  not  far  from  tbe 
point  of  the  long  peninsula  which  screens  the  west 
side  of  Bantry-bay  ;  and  their  features,  as  seen  from 
the  north-east,  blend  with  the  surrounding  boldly- 
contoured  country,  the  neighbouring  sea,  and  the  per- 
|  spective  of  the  Ballinskelligs  bay  and  shores  and 
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islands  to  produce  a  landscape  or  great  strength  and 
brilliance.  The  mine  U  worked  by  steam  and 
water,  and  employs  from  1,200  to  1,500  men.  Its 
annua)  produce  is  from  6,000  to  7,000  tons,  and 
sell*  for  £9  per  ton.  The  ore  is  conveyed  to  Swan- 
sea for  sale  ;  and  supplies  of  timber  and  other  bulky 
requisite*  are  obtained  by  sea.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  mine  occurs  on  pp.  74-79.  Vol.  I.  of 
Lady  Cbattertons  '  Rambles.'  The  village  is  only 
one  of  a  series  which  are  dependent  on  the  mines. 
Area,  13  acres.  Pop.,  in  1*341,  196.  Homes  38. 
See  Kn  s  a  man  aoh. 
ALLO.    See  Allca. 

ALL-SAINTS,  an  islet  in  Lough-Ree,  barony 
of  Rathcline,  <*o.  Longford,  Leinster.  Area,  about 
21*1  acres.  A  rich  monastery  on  the  islet  is 
alleged  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Kieran  in 
the  year  544;  and  is  believed  to  have  been  re- 
founded  by  the  family  of  Dillon  of  Drumrany.  Ita 

Soperty  was  granted,  at  the  suppression,  to  Sir 
atnck  Barnwell.    The  islet  is  Inhabited  and  cul- 
tivated. 

ALL-SAINTS,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe, 
co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  lies  6  mile*  west  of  Lon- 
donderry t  and  contains  the  village  of  Nkwtoww- 
Conyngham:  which  see.  Length,  7  miles  j  breadth, 
upwards  of  4}  area.  0,674  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4.17*2;  in  1841,  4,280.  Houses  711.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  4,094.  Houses  682.  The 
western  frontier  i*  part  of  the  shore  of  Lough 
Swilly.  The  land  of  the  parish  is,  in  general,  very 
good  ;  the  soil  is  productive,  and  experiences  some 
improvement  in  cultivation  ;  and  such  bogs  as  exist 
are  beneficial  for  fuel.— This  parish  is  ecclesiasti- 
cally viewed  as  part  of  the  parish  of  Taughboyne ; 
yet  forms  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Raphoe. 
Gro>a  income,  XI 05  1  Is.  4*1 ;  nctt,  £89 5s.  Patron, 
the  incumbent  of  Taughboyne.  The  church  was 
built  previous  to  1734 ;  but  at  what  cost  is  not 
known.  Sittings  250;  average  attendance  90.  Two 
meeting-houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  one 
formerly  Secessions],  and  the  other  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  are  attended  by  respectively  400  and  180. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
1 .040 ;  and  is  officiated  in  on  every  alternate  Sun- 
day by  one  of  two  clergymen,  who  officiate  also  in 
the  chapels  of  Taughboyne  and  Raymogby.  In 
1834,  762  of  the  inhabitants  were  members  of  the 
Established  church,  1,784  were  Presbyterians,  and 
1,596  were  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year, 
5  day-schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £20 
annually  from  subscription,  and  another  with  £2 
from  subscription  and  £11  Is.  6d.  from  Robinson's 
benefaction—bad  on  their  books  116  boys  and  63 

firls  ;  and  a  Sunday  school  had  24  boys  and  16  girls, 
n  1840,  the  Nationul  Board  had  a  school  at  New- 
town-Conyngham. 

ALLUA,  or  Al.t.o  (Tue),  a  small  but  romantic 
river,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Connello,  co. 
Limerick,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Duhallow,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  rises  among  the  Mulloghareirk  moun- 
tains, and  pursues  a  south-easterly  course  of  7  miles, 
and  a  southerly  course  of  9  miles,  to  the  Black- 
water,  about  a  mile  above  Clonmeen.  The  river, 
if  measured  in  its  sinuosities,  has  a  much  longer  run 
than  we  have  stated ;  it  is  abruptly  and  almost  con- 
stantly, though  never  sweepingly,  sinuous ;  it  is  im- 
petuous and  fitful,  and  descends  for  the  most  part  a 
mountain-path  ;  and  it  washes  the  town  of  Kanturk, 
and  receivea  there  ita  principal  affluent,  the  Dallua. 
Spenser  sings  this  river,  but  in  a  style  which,  however 
suitable  to  a  poet,  would  ill  befit  a  topograpbist ;  for 
he  make*  it  tumble  from  mountains  which  are  some 
oiiks  distant  from  any  part  of  it,— the  mountains  of 
Slicrrloghtr.    Another  poet  more  cotrtctly  sing* 


"  And  Alio,  b*  fsm'd  Spenser  styled  the  l_  , 
Impetuous  nticn  tier  mountains  rolls  along  . 
Kanturk'a^roud  ruins  sofl 


ALLUA,  or  Lua,  a  lake  formed  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  river  I       and  terminating  a  mile  west 

of  Inchegeelagh,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  about  3 
miles  in  length,  but,  in  many  places,  is  inconsider* 
able  in  breadth.  The  new  road  to  Bantry  winda 
beautifully  along  the  shore ;  and  the  Berehaven  line 
of  railway,  as  projected  by  the  Commissioners,  will 
pass  along  the  northern  margin.  The  scenery  of 
the  lake  is  mountainous  and  naturally  imposing  i 
but  has  been  grievously  impaired,  and  stripped  almost 
to  savagencss,  by  the  destruction  of  woods  which 
sheeted  its  shores  and  islets. 

ALLUYN.  a  lake  in  the  barony  of  Ballintobber, 
co.  Roscommon,  Connaugbt.  It  is  situated  balf-a- 
mile  north  of  Pallinlough ;  measures  1 1  mile  in 
length,  and  half-a-mile  in  breadth ;  extends  north- 
ward and  southward  ;  and  discharges  its  superfluent 
water  eastward,  by  way  of  Costlerea,  to  the  river 
Suck. 

ALLYKOYS.    See  Aluhim. 

ALMOR1TIA,  Balltmoran.  otMoiihtowk, 
a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of 
Rathconrath,  2|  miles  north-north-east  of  Bally, 
more,  co.  YVestmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  3  miles ; 
breadth,  3;  area.  2,205  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  675  j 
in  1841,  700.  Houses  122.  The  surface  dcelinea 
to  the  west ;  and  is  drained  by  an  affluent  of  the 
Inny.  The  land  ia  various  in  quality ;  and  averages) 
rather  less  than  90s.  per  acre  in  annual  value.  The 
road  from  Mullingar  to  Athlone  passes  through  the 
interior — Almoritia  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath ;  and,  jointly  with  the  rectory  of  Pierck- 
tow.v,  [which  see.J  constitutes  tbe  benefice  of 
Almoritia.  Length,  5j  miles ;  breadth,  3.  Tithe 
composition  of  Almoritia  parish,  £70.  Gross  in- 
come of  the  benefice,  £231  ;  nett,  £194  6s.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1815,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £553  16s.  lid.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sitting*  60 ;  average  at- 
tendance, between  30  and  40.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic cbapel  is  at  Ballinacurra  in  Piercetown.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  Almoritia  parish  amounted 
to  16,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  678;  the  Pro- 
testant* of  tbe  union  to  64,  and  tbe  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,731.  A  hedge-school,  tbe  only  place  of 
education  in  Almoritia,  was,  in  1834,  attended  by 
no  more  than  about  12  children. 

ALNAPEST,  a  short  range  of  mountain,  in  tbe 
south-west  comer  of  the  barony  of 
Donegal.  Ulster.  It  forms  part  of  tbe  i 
of  tbe  river  Finn,  and  of  one  of  its  affluents,  and  i* 
situated  15  miles  west  by  south  of  I.ifTord. 

ALT  A  HONEY,  a  mountain  near  tbe  central 
water-shed  of  the  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  seems 
half  calcareous;  is  very  full  of  white  calcareous  spar, 
which  tbe  natives  have  mistaken  for  silver  ore ;  and 
yields,  in  some  places,  an  excellent  material  for  tomb- 
stones, window-stools,  and  other  works  of  coar>e 
marble.  Out  of  some  flag*  of  this  fine  limestone, 
the  Rev.  G.  V.  Sampson,  the  author  of  tbe  Agricul- 
tural Survey  of  the  county,  took  large  cubes  of 
martial  pyrites. 

ALT i  MASS.    See  Atttxai*. 

AMATRAS,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the 
dio.  of  Clogher.  Post-town,  Rockcorry.  The 
statistic*  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divi- 
sions. 

AMBROSETOYYN,  a  parish  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  barony  of  Bargv,  6  miles  south  by  west  of 
Taghmon,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.    It  contains  the 
j  village  ol  Tillvcanna  :  which  tee.    Length,  '2\ 
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mile*;  breadth,  l.J;  area,  2,197  "''res.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  889;  in  1841,090.  Houses  1 3 1 .  Pop,  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  567-  House*  103.  The 
townlands  of  llochestown  and  Ballingeal  are  in- 
eluded  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish ;  so  that  the  pop. 
of  that  parish,  in  1831,  was  1,045.  The  surface 
declines  to  the  south ;  and  is  drained  by  a  rivulet 
which  empties  itself  into  Ballytueige  bay,  distant  2 
miles.  All  the  land  is  good ;  and  some  of  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  first  quality  in  the  county — Am- 
brosetown  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns;  and 
forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Duncormuck  :  which 
see.  Tithe  composition,  £138  9s  3d.  There  is 
neither  church  nor  chapel.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
ef  the  parish  amounted  to  24,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  738 ;  the  Protestant*  of  the  extra-parochial 
townlands  to  7,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  151. 
Two  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  the  use 
©f  two  acres  of  land— were  attended,  in  1834,  by 
61  boys  and  39  girls. 

ANACLOAN,  or  Annaghclone,  a  parish  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Ivcagh,  4 
miles  south-east  by  south  of  Banbridge,  co.  Down, 
Ulster-  Length,  24,  miles ;  breadth,  1};  area,  0,544 
acres,  1  rood,  34  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,420;  in 
1841,  3,423.  Houses  654.  The  surface  declines 
north-westward ;  and  is  drained  by  the  Bann.  The 
land,  though  of  gecoud-ratc  quality,  is  in  excellent 
cultivation — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate 
benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Droinore.  Tithe  composition, 
£188  3s.  8d.  Gross  income,  £352  6s.  2d.;  Rett, 
£310  15s.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  is  em- 
ployed at  a  salary  of  £69  4s.  Tl'l.  The  date  and  cost 
ef  the  church's  erection  are  unknown.  Sittings  200 ; 
average  attendance,  from  30  to  50.  Two  meeting- 
houses of  the  General  Assembly,  the  one  formerly 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  other  of  the  Seces- 
sion Synod,  are  each  attended  by  about  200;  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  by  about  500.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  194  Churchmen,  1,596 
Presbyterian  -.  and  1,696  Roman  Catholics ;  and  7 
day-schools  had  on  their  books  269  boys  and  159 
girls.  Two  of  the  schools  belonged  respectively  to 
the  National  Board  and  the  Hibernian  Society,  and 
two  were  respectively  parochial  and  classical. 

A  N  ADORN,  or  Blackstaff  (The),  a  rivulet 
of  the  barony  of  Kinelearty,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It 
runs  a  south-south-westerly  course  of  about  5  miles, 
to  the  inner  bay  of  Dundrum  ;  and,  immediately 
above  its  embouchure,  is  spanned  by  a  bridge. 

AN  ADORN,  an  ancient  but  decayed  village,  in 
the  pnrish  of  Longhanisland,  barony  of  Kinelearty, 
co.  Down,  Ulster.  Pop.,  in  1831,  93;  in  1841, 
not  specially  returned.  It  stands  on  the  stream 
just  noticed,  to  which  it  gives  name ;  and  is  about 
4  miles  west  of  Dowtiputrick.  An  eminence  in  its 
vicinity,  called  Castle  Hill,  was  the  site  of  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  ancient  sept  of  MacArtanes.  This 
sept  held  sway  over  the  western  part  of  the  barony 
of  Kinelearty,  the  whole  of  the  barony  of  DurTcriu, 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  barony  of  Castlereagh. 
"  They  were,"  say  the  Editors  of  *  the  Ancient  and 
the  Present  State  of  the  County  of  Down,'  published 
in  1744, — "  They  were  neighbours  to  the  Mageni- 
Mt,  and  sprung  from  the  same  head,  viz.,  from 
Conall  the  son  of  Coalbhaig,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  hundred-and-thirty-secondth  King  of  Ire- 
land, about  the  year  of  Christ  357."  A  very  pretty 
smcestry,  and  right  stoutly  vouched !  Assigning 
30  vears  to  each  stalwart  Milesian,  as  the  average 
period  of  a  reign,  the  first  of  the  Irish  Kings  whose 
long  descent  of  blood  circled  in  the  veins  of  the 
MacArtanes  must  have  been  contemporary  with 
Adam  '  Near  the  castle  i*  or  was  a  cairn,  enclos- 
ing a  chamber  of  60  feet  in  diameter,  whence 


were  taken  earthen  urns,  containing  ashes  of  human 
bcMve*. 

ANAFANE,  a  glen  in  the  barony  of  Ballinaror, 
co.  Wicklow,  Leimter.  It  extends  in  the  vicinity 
of  Glendalough ;  and  is  the  locality  of  important  lead 
mines.  A  new  road,  joining  the  Great  Dublin  and 
Wexford  line  by  Tullow,  traverses  the  glen. 

ANAHILT,  or  Annahilt,  a  parish,  34,  miles 
south-east  of  Hillsborough,  and  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Kinelearty,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Lower  Iveagh, 
co.  Down,  Ulster.  Length,  4}  miles ;  breadth.  34.  ; 
area  of  the  Kinelearty  section,  708  acres ;  of  the 
Iveagh  section,  6,009  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  3.755;  in  1841,  3,551.  Houses  650.  Pop. 
of  the  Kinelearty  section,  in  1831,  383;  in  1841, 
432.  Houses  79.  Pop.  of  the  Iveagh  section,  in 
1831.  8,372;  in  1841,  3,119.  Houses  571.  The 
surface  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  hillocks  vary- 
ing from  20  to  60  acres  each  in  area,  and  of  in- 
tervening flats  small  in  extent  when  arable,  and 
somewhat  less  contracted  when  boggy.  The  hills, 
as  seen  from  one  point  of  view,  sweep  round  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  they  are  steepest  on  the 
north  side,  and,  along  with  the  general  surface,  are 
drained  northward ;  and  they  present,  in  the  undu- 
lating lines  of  their  summit,  a  pleading  perspective 
behind  a  soft  landscape.  Of  the  whole  parochial 
area,  405  acres  consist  of  bogs  and  lakes,  175  of 
irreclaimable  rocks,  and  the  remainder  of  as  good 
arable  land,  on  an  average,  as  any  in  the  county. 
The  chief  lakes  are  Aghry  and  Erne  :  which  see. 
Slates,  excellent  in  colour,  size,  and  durability,  have 
long  been  quarried  in  the  townland  of  Cluntogh. 
Greywacke  and  schistose  rocks  prevail;  and  are  tra- 
versed by  numerous  dykes  of  basalt,  of  the  same 
appearance  and  composition  as  the  great  basaltic 
field  of  Antrim.  The  cemetery  around  the  church 
is  of  great  antiquity  and  curious  interest  A  fort 
which  surrounds  it  is  the  innermost  of  four  en- 
closures, which  include  at  least  nine  acres,  and  slope 
to  the  east  in  a  regular  glacis.  It  had  formerly  a 
morass  on  three  sides ;  and  must,  previous  to  the 
invention  of  cannon,  have  been  a  place  of  great 
strength.  To  this  post  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  retreated, 
in  1041,  when  repulsed  at  Lisburn  by  Sir  John 
Rawdon.  Within  tho  fort  have  been  found  several 
querns,  n  handsome  grenade,  and  a  six-pound  can- 
non-ball. Numerous  tiny  forts  on  the  hills,  have, 
for  the  most  part,  only  one  trench  nnd  ditch ;  and 
are  of  the  kind  so  common  on  the  east  coa«t  of  Ire- 
land. The  parish  is  traversed  by  the  roads  from 
Downpntrick  to  Dromore,  Hillsborough,  and  Lisburn, 
and  by  that  from  Lisburn  to  Rathfriland.— Anabilt 
is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of 
Dromore.  Tithe  composition,  £367  5s.  4d.  Gross 
income.  £501  5s.  4d.  ;  nett,  £412  17s-  9d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  is  employed  at  a  stipend  of 
£70.  The  church  was  built  in  1741  ;  and  received, 
in  1708.  the  addition  of  a  tower,  at  the  expense  of 
the  first  marquis  of  Downshire.  Sittings  150 ; 
average  attendance  230.  A  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house at  Lough  Aghry,  is  attended  by  1,500.  A 
second  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  called  that  of 
Anahilt,  actually  stands  within  Hillsborough.  Li 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  821  Churchmen, 
2,812  Presbyterians,  4  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  199  Roman  Catholics.  The  Rev.  John  Dubor- 
dieu,  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Surveys  of 
Down  and  of  Antrim,  was  rector,  of  Anahilt  when 
he  published  these  works  ;  and,  in  an  account  of  his 
parish  which  appears  in  Mason's  Parochial  Survey, 
he  says  •  "  It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  the 
parish  of  Anahilt  was  claimed  by  any  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergyman,  as  there  was  only  one  family  of  that 
denomination  in  it.''    Five  schools— each  of  two  of 
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which  was  aided  with  .£20  a -year  from  a  legacy — 
wore  aggregately  attended,  in  1834,  by  273  boys 
and  Ifi6  girl*. 

ANAKISSY,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the 
dio.  of  Cloyne  and  Ross.  Post-town,  Mallow.  The 
statistics  arc  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divi- 
sions. 

ANAMULT.    See  Anmamclt. 

ANAVERNA.  the  beautifully  situated  residence 
of  the  late  Baron  M'Clelland,  4  miles  north  of  Dun- 
rialk,  and  on  the  northern  border  of  the  county  of 
Louth,  Leinster. 

ANBALLY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoylan. 
harony  of  Clare,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  stands 
on  the  Clare  river  about  12  miles  north-north-east 
of  the  town  of  Galway.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
ruin  of  an  ancient  cattle,  and  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  the  curious  periodical  lakes  of  the  country  called 
furloughs.  This  lake  is  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  river,  and  bear*  the  emphatic  name  of  Turloujrh- 
more.  Area  of  the  village,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
224;  in  1841,229.    Houses  34. 

ANDERRO  W,  a  brief  chain  of  small  and  sceni- 
cally  uninteresting  lakes,  in  Cunnemara,  co.  Gal- 
way, Cotmaught.  They  lie  7  or  8  miles  west  of 
Oughterard,  and  are  passed  by  a  toumt  on  his  way 
to  Clifton. 

ANDREW.  (St.)    See  Dcni.n». 

ANDREWS.  (St.)    See  Ikch. 

ANDREWS  (St.),  an  union  or  united  parish,  in 
the  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  consist* 
of  tbe  parishes  of  Ballyualbert,  Ballywalter, 
and  Inxisiiargy  [see  these  articles]  ;  and  lies  be- 
tween Straugford  Lough  and  the  sea,  comprehending 
the  most  easterly  land  in  Ireland.  Length,  8  miles; 
breadth,  3} ;  area,  1 2,907  acres,  and  18  perches.  Pop. , 
in  1831,  7,618;  in  1811,  7,59a  Houses  1,428. 
The  parishes  were  perpetually  united  by  act  of  par- 
liament in  the  second  year  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
abbey  of  St.  Andrew  de  Stokes,  whence  the  union 
has  its  name,  was  founded  by  the  celebrated  John 
de  Courcy,  first  Lord  Kinsule,  for  Benedictine  monks; 
and  made  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Lonley,  in  Normandy. 
It*  popular  name  was  the  Black  Abbey.  At  tne 
general  suppression,  it  was*  seised  by  the  O'Neils  ; 
and,  after  their  rebellion,  it  was  successively  vested 
in  tbe  crown,  granted  to  Lord  Claneboys,  trans- 
mitted by  assignment  to  Viscount  Ardes,  and,  finally, 
annexed  to  the  see  of  Armagh.— This  union  is  a 
triad  of  vicarages  iu  the  dio.  of  Down.  Vicarial 
tithe  rompo*it  ion*  £909  Oh.  Bd.  Ciro**  income, 
£469  16*.  8d. ;  nett.  £404  6s.  Id.  Patron,  the 
archbishop  of  Armagh.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £784  13s.  5d. ;  and  they  are  appro- 
priated to  the  see  of  Armagh,  and  held  under  lease 
from  the  archbishop  by  Francis  Savage,  Esq.,  of 
Glasstry.  A  curate  is  employed  at  a  stipend  of  £75. 
The  church  is  situated  in  Innishargy  pariah,  in  the 
centre  of  the  union  ;  was  built  in  1704  ;  and  has  since 
been  repeatedly  repaired  and  improved  at  the  expense 
of  the  parishioners.  Sittings  200 ;  average  atten- 
dance 80.  Three  meeting-bouses  of  the  General 
Assembly  are  attended  by  respectively  380,  300,  and 
from  80  to  100;  an  Independent  meeting-house  by 
360 ;  and  a  Presbyterian  Remonstrant  meeting-house 
by  100.  In  1834',  the  inhabitants  were  384  Church- 
men, 4,600  Presbyterians.  1,493  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  1.307  Roman  Catholics ;  and  10  day- 
schools  and  2  infant-schools  had  on  their  books  311 
boy*  and  229  izirls.  Three  of  the  day-schools  were 
each  aided  with  £8,  and  one  with  £6,  from  the  Na- 
tional Board ;  one,  with  £7  from  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society ;  one,  with  £5  from  Lord  DutTerin ; 
and  each  of  the  two  infant  schools,  with  £  10  from 
Uut  Keown. 
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ANEY,  Any,  or  Knockahey,  a  parish  in  the 
south  of  the  barony  of  Small  County,  2j  miles  south- 

Limerick,  Munster. 
tt,mn  acres. 
I  tees  or  southern  ex- 
terior of  the  basin  of  the  Shannon ;  and  is  drained 
northward  by  some  nascent  tributaries  of  that  mon- 
arch river.  The  land  is  in  general  good  ;  and  the 
height,  called  the  hill  of  Knorkaney,  is  as  remarkable 
for  its  fertility,  as  for  being  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  general  landscape.  Lough  Gur,  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  amid  pleasant  scenery,  and  possessing  some 
stirring  recollections,  partly  belongs  to  the  parish. 
See  Gem  (Lot'oa).  The  village  of  Knockaney  occu- 
pies a  pleasant  site  on  the  bank*  of  the  Cornmogue. 
Area,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in  IH4I,  407-  Houses  69. 
Tbe  antiquities  are  ruins  of  two  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond's strong  castles,  and  of  an  Augustinian  abbey 
for  Eremites,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  U. 
This  monastic  building — called  strictly,  Monaster- 
na-Aney,  but  generally  Mona«ter-na-Matg—  possesses 
much  of  the  kind  of  celebrity  which  belonged  to 
establishment*  of  its  class ;  and  is  one  of  the  mo*t 
remarkable  in  Munster  as  to  both  its  history  and  its 
architecture. — Aney  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Emly. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £280  I3s> 
4d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £573  6s.  8d. ;  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  J.  D.  Freeman, 
Esq.,  of  Castlecor,  co.  Cork.  Aney  vicarage,  and  the 
vicarages  of  Hospital,  Balunamona,  Dooxe- 
nore,  Kilfrusk,  Balmnloou y,  and  Ballinard, 
[see  these  articles,]  constitute  the  benefice  of  Aney. 
1/ength,  9  miles  ;  breadth,  8.  Gross  income,  £650 
7*.  OJd. ;  nett,  £609  Is.  I0jd.  Patron,  Lord  Ken- 
mare.  The  church  is  situated  in  Aney ;  and  is  so 
old  that  the  date  and  cost  of  its  erection  are  un- 
known. Sittings  100;  average  attendance  39.  Two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Aney  have  each  two 
officiates,  awl  respectively  an  attendance  of  .500  and 
2.000.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  also  in 
Hospital,  Ballinard,  and  Dooneroore.  In  1834.  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  45.  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,687 ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  70,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  14,tK>7- 
In  the  same  year,  3  day-schools  in  the  parish — one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £12  a-ycar  from  the  Count 
de  Salis,  ami  another  with  £5  from  the  parish  and 
£10  from  tbe  National  Board — had  on  their  books 
237  hoys  and  138  girls  ;  and  jointly  with  other  live 
school*  in  the  union,  had  375  boys  and  215  girls.  In 
1840.  the  National  Board  salaried  one  school  in  Aney 
with  £12,  and  granted  £101  toward  the  building  and 
fitting  up  of  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school. 

ANHID,  or  Athnett,  a  small  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Coshma,  1}  mile  south  of  Croom,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Area.  981  acres.  Pop ,  in 
1831.475;  in  1841,493.  Houses  76  The  parish 
is  situated  on  the  Maig ;  and  its  land  is  fertile,  and 
forms  part  of  a  rich,  though  altogether  soft,  expanse 
of  scenery — Anhid  is  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St  Mary's,  Limerick  ;  and  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  attached  in  ctmmendam  to  tbe 
bishopric.  Gross  income,  £36 ;  nett,  jr.' 33  6s.  Pa- 
tron, the  Crown.  Tbe  parish  is  without  cure  of 
souls,  and  has  neither  church  nor  chapel.  In  1834, 
the  inhabitants  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a 
hedge-school  was  attended  by  18  boys  ami  1 1  girls 

ANKETELLS  GROVE,  an  embellished  and 
extensively  wooded  demesne,  traversed  by  the  Moun- 
tain river,  4  miles  north  of  iMonaghanr  and  I  south  of 
Emyvale,  co.  Monagban,  l  ister.  Its  proprietor  is 
W.  Anke tell,  Esq. 

ANNA.    Sc«  Am*  Ann. 

ANNABI'OY.  or  Avombcoy  (The),  a  river  of 
the  baronies  of  Kinnalea  and  Kerricurrihy,  co.  Cork. 
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Munster.  Its  bead-streams  rise  partly  on  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Kinnalea,  and  partly  beyond  that 
boundary;  and  the  river  runs  15  miles  eastward  to 
the  bead  of  the  Crosshaven  estuary  of  Cork  harbour, 
at  a  point  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Cork  city. 
In  consequence  of  its  washing  the  village  or  dty- 
abortion  of  Caiuuoaxjne,  [see  that  article,]  it  it 
sometimes  called  the  Carrigaline  river.  Its  name  of 
Avonbuov,  or  corrupted!  >  and  popularly  Annabuoy, 
means  1  tbe  yellow  river and  alludes  to  a  peculiar 
tinge  in  its  waters  during  a  freshet.  Its  basin  ex- 
tends parallel  with  that  of  the  Lee ;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  it.  descends  directly  eastward  toward  Cork 
barbour.  Though  of  considerable  breadth  where 
affected  with  the  tide,  the  river  is,  in  two  or  three 
places,  easily  fordable  at  low  water,  and  admits  of 
navigation  only  by  small  boats.  Yet  its  little  estu- 
ary or  creek  affords  good  anchorage  for  even  Urge 
vessels.  Five  ships  of  war  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  being  closely  pursued  by  the 
Spanish  fleet,  ran  a  short  way  up  the  creek  to  a  place 
now  called  Drake's  Pool,  but  then  named  Tubber- 
avoid,  '  the  well  of  safe  anchorage ;'  and  there  they 
lay  landlocked  and  completely  concealed,  while  their 
pursuers  sailed  up  Cork  harbour,  made  a  vain  March, 
and  gave  up  the  cbase. 

ANNACARTHY,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Casbel  and  Emly.  Post-town,  Tipper- 
ary.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  paro- 
chial divisions. 

ANN  ACLO  Y  (The),  or  Ballinahinch,  a  river 
of  the  baronies  of  Lower  Iveagh,  Kinelearty,  Duf- 
ferin  and  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  rises  from 
four  different  and  lacustrine  sources,  at  the  mean 
distance  of  3  or  4  miles  south-east  of  Hillsborough ; 
carries  off  the  superfluent  waters  of  Lough  Achris, 
Lough  Erne,  and  some  other  small  lakes,  and  pur- 
sues a  serpentine  course  of  18  or  20  miles  south- 
eastward by  Ballinahinrh,  Kilmore,  and  other  places, 
to  Lough  Strangford,  at  a  point  4J  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Killyleagh.  An  expansion  of  it,  be- 
fore it  becomes  lost  in  the  Lough,  is  called  the 
Quoile  river,  measures  4}  miles  in  extreme  length, 
and  about  I  in  mean  breadth,  and  is  so  intricately 
studded  with  islands  as  to  be  a  sheer  labyrinth  of 
land  and  water.  Aunacloy,  whence  the  river  has 
its  name,  overlooks  its  right  bank,  5  miles  west- 
south  west  of  Killyleagh. 

ANNACOTTY,  a  village  in  the  territory  which 
formerly  constituted  the  rural  part  of  the  co.  of  the 
rity  of  Limerick,  Munster.  It  stands  3  miles  east 
by  north  of  the  city,  on  the  mail-road  to  Dublin,  and 
on  the  left  bank  ot  the  Mulchair,  a  mile  above  that 
river's  confluence  with  the  Shannon.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

ANNACURRAawd  KILL  AY  Y,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parish  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Post-town,  Tin- 
nebelv.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil 
parochial  divisions. 

ANNADUFF,  or  Annaohihtf,  a  parish  lying 
in  almost  equal  but  contiguous  parts,  within  the 
baronies  of  Leitrim  and  Mohill,  co.  Lei  trim,  Con- 
naught.  The  Lei  trim  section  contains  the  village 
of  Drcmsna  ;  and  the  Mohill  section  contains  that 
of  Druxod:  see  these  articles.  Length  of  the 
parish,  7  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  10,970  acres,— of 
which  1,152  acres  are  under  water.  Area  of  the 
Leitrim  section,  5,329  acres, — of  which  425  acres 
are  under  water.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  5,871 ; 
in  1841,  6,162.  Houses  1,039.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Leitrim  section,  in  1831,  2,520;  in 
1841,  2,512.  Houses  418.  Pop  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Mohill  section,  in  1831,  2,762;  in  1841, 
2,949.  Houses  501.  The  Shannon  and  one  of  its 
lacustrine  expansions  stretch  south-south-eastward 


along  the  western  boundary ;  and  a  small  tributary 
of  the  monarch  river  runs  southward  along  the  east. 
Excepting  about  250  acres  of  bog,  the  land  is  all 
arable,  and  of  tolerably  fair  quality.  The  aspect  of 
the  country,  though  not  more  undulated,  tumulated, 
or  otherwise  diversified,  than  the  pleasingly  con- 
toured  yet  dull  and  inexpressive  districts  around,  is 
richer  in  cultivation,  warmer  with  wood,  and  gayer 
with  general  embellishment ;  and  it  borrows  much 
wealth  in  the  gentler  properties  of  landscape,  from 
the  intricate  tracery  of  bay  and  creek  and  peninsula 
along  the  margin  of  the  expanded  Shannon.  The 
ancient  church  was  that  of  an  abbey,  alleged,  with 
the  usual  recklessness  of  evidence  or  carelessness  in 
phraseology,  to  have  been  founded  in  766.  The  pres- 
ent church  occupies  a  beautiful  site  near  the  Shan- 
non, 5  miles  south-east  of  Carrick-oti- Shannon  

Annaduff  is  a  rcctorv  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardagfa.  Tithe  composition,  £.'62  10s.  Gross 
income,  £655  Is.  6d.;  nett,  .£599  0*.  3d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £150.  The 
parish-church  was  built  in  1820,  by  means  of  a  loan 
of  £1,476  18s.  5fcd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  300  ;  average  attendance  180.  A 
chapel-of-ease  in  Drumsna,  5  miles  from  the  parish- 
church,  was  built  at  the  private  expense  of  Francis 
Nisbett,  Esq.  of  Derrycarn,  and  is  served  alternately 
by  the  rector  and  the  curate.  Average  attendance 
80.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  school-house 
used  as  one,  have  two  officiate* ;  and  are  attended 
by  respectively  1,100  and  600  persons.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  583,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  5,536;  and  9  day-schools  and  2  Sunday 
schools  were  attended  respectively  by  389  boys  and 
175  girls,  and  by  53  boys  and  3(5  girls.  One  of  the 
day-schools  was  aided  with  £8  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society ;  one  with  £8  from  the  Ardagh 
Society,  and  £2  from  the  rector;  one  with  £10 
from  the  Ardagh  Society,  and  £10  in  money  or  sub- 
stance from  other  quarters ;  one  was  a  classical 
school;  and  the  others  were  bedge-schools.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  salaried  a  school  in  Lisduff 
with  £15,  and  two  schools  in  Drumsna  with  respec- 
tively £15  and  £7  6s.  8d.  In  1842,  the  Annaduff 
Loan  Fund  bad  a  capital  of  £836,  and  circulated 
£2,712  in  1,009  loans ;  and  from  the  date  of  its  for- 
mation till  tbe  close  of  1842,  it  circulated  £22,873 
in  7,335  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £129,  and 
expended  for  charitable  purposes  £73. 

ANNAOARRY  HILL,  an  inconsiderable  yet 
conspicuous  height,  near  the  head  of  the  Gweedore 
estuary,  in  the  district  of  the  Rosses,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  has  an  altitude  of  only  338  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  derives  all  its  importance  from  being 
the  loftiest  ground  amid  an  intricate  and  vast  ex- 
nanse  of  lake  and  bog,  of  sea  and  land, — a  maze  of 
islands,  watery  belts,  and  sheets  of  moss,  silent,  ster- 
ile, and  oppressively  monotonous. 

AN  NAG  ASS  ON,  a  village  in  tbe  parish  of  Drum- 
car  and  barony  of  Ardee,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It 
occupies  a  pleasant  site  on  the  beach  of  Dundalk 
bay,  at  the  embouchure  of  tbe  confluent  rivulets 
Dee  and  Glvde,  8  miles  south  of  Dundalk.  Between 
it  and  Dundalk  is  a  charming  drive  around  the  cur- 
vature of  the  bay.    The  rivulets  which  fall  into  tbe 
sea  at  the  village,  are  more  remarkable  for  tbe  inju- 
rious effects  of  their  stagnant  waters  than  for  the 
I   beauty  of  their  scenery;  yet  tbey  contribute  to 
;    utility  by  forming,  at  their  embouchure,  a  navigable 
1    creek  or  natural  little  barbour.    The  harbour  con- 
1   tains  a  pier  and  quay,  which  were  erected,  and  are 
•   maintained  at  the  sole  expense  of  R.  Thompson,  Esq., 
,   the  proprietor  of  the  circumjacent  estate ;  it  has  about 
1   9  feet  water  in  high  tides;  but,  at  low  water,  it 
I   looks  out  upon  an  expanse  of  dry  sand  2  miles  broad. 
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The  pier,  tbouvh  in  pood  repair,  requires  to  be 
lengthened.  Fibbing  craft  are  allowed  to  lie  at  it 
free  of  toll ;  and  sailing  vessels  pay  a  toll  of  5s.  to 
the  proprietor.  In  the  vicinity  are  Annagasson- 
bouse  and  corn-mills.  Area  of  the  village,  7  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  233;  in  1841.  I98.  Houses  37. 
ANNAOELIFFE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Up. 

Pt  Lough  tee,  I  mile  north-east  of  Cavan,  co.  Cavan, 
Uter.  Length,  3|  miles;  breadth,  2};  area.  8,260 
acres.  Pop.,  in  I83l,  4.341 ;  in  I84l,  3,606.  Houses 
64 1.  The  surface  is  softly  featured,  and  declines  to 
the  north-  The  land  is  so  very  various  that  no  state- 
ment can  be  made  of  its  general  or  aggregate  char- 
acter— Annageliffe  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
more ;  and,  jointly  with  that  of  Urney,  constitutes 
the  benefice  of  Urney  and  Annageliffe.  See  Urmet. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £103  13*. 
5d.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  partly  appropriate  and 
partly  impropriate  :  the  former  are  compounded  for 
£52  Is.  4d.,  and  belong  to  the  dean  of  Kilmore; 
and  the  latter  for  £62  2s  2|d.,  and  belong  to  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Everard.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
situated  at  Stragolla,  is  averagely  attended  by  620; 
and.  in  common  with  two  chapels  in  Urnev,  has  three 
officiates.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  493 
Churchmen,  4  Presbyterians,  and  4,075  Roman  Ca- 
tholic* ;  and  a  school  of  the  Society  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice,  at  Drumkeen,  a  London  Ladies' 
Hibernian  Society's  school  at  Drumkeen,  a  National 
school  at  Corlurgan,  and  4  pay-schools,  had  aggre- 
gately  on  their  books  264  bovs  and  141  girls. 

ANN  AGH,  an  island  in  the  parish  of  Kilcommon, 
and  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Its 
extreme  length  is  upwards  of  2$  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  is  about  1  mile.  It  lies  in  Achill  Sound ; 
extends  north  and  south,  and,  at  its  nearest  point*, 
is  3}  miles  east  of  Achill,  1  j  north  of  Coraan  Achill, 
less  than  half-a-mile  east  of  the  mainland  of  Erris, 
and  about  half-a-mile  south-east  of  Innisbegil.  The 
narrow  between  it  and  the  mainland  has  the  name  of 
Annagh  Sound.  The  island  partakes  of  the  same 
wild,  pastoral  character  which  pervades  Achill  and 
the  greater  part  of  Erris. 

ANNAGH,  a  small  Wland  in  Lough  Conn,  barony 
of  Tyrawley,  co.  Mayo.  Connaught.  It  is  situated 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  about  4}  miles  south- 
writ  by  west  of  Ballina,  and  9J  south-south- west 
of  Killalla,  and  contributes  some  features  to  a  de- 
cidedly picturesque  landscape.  See  Const  (Louoh). 

ANNAGH,  a  small  peninsula,  popularly  but  quite 
erroneously  called  an  island,  in  the  district  of  the 
Mullet,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
projects  from  the  west  coast  of  the  Mullet,  at  a 
point  51  miles  south-south-west  of  Erris  Head,  and 
forms  the  south  screen  of  the  landlocked  natural 
harbour  of  Portafranka  :  which  see.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  300  acres,  and  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus  of  sand.  Mr. 
Nimmo  recommended  the  construction,  in  the  bight 
of  Annagh,  of  a  small  pier  which  should  cost  £1,000; 
and  pronounced  the  place  the  only  suitable  position 
for  one  on  all  the  west  coast  of  the  Mullet.  "  A 
fishing-village  here,"  he  suggests  also,  "  would  be 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  rising  towns  of 
Bingbamstown  and  Belmullet,  and  of  course  most 
conveniently  situated  for  communication  with  the 
interior." 

ANNAGH,  an  extensive  bog,  partly  in  the  half 
barony  of  Ballymoe,  co.  Galway,  but  chiefly  in  the 
barony  of  Castlerea,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
It  extends  44,  miles  south-south-eastward  from  a 
point  2|  miles  west  of  Castlerea  to  a  point  half- 
a-mile  nortb-ca«t  of  Ballymoe  ;  and  comprehends 
an  area  of  4,4«M  English  acres.  This  statement, 
however,  a*  well  as  our  further  notice  of  the 
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morass,  refers  to  an  expanse  which  bears  the  con- 
joint name  of  the  Annagh  and  Willtbrook  bogs. 
The  boundary  on  the  north  is  the  road  from 
Clough  to  Castlerea;  on  the  eait  and  south,  the 
river  Suck ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Ballyhiague 
river.  The  average  depth  of  the  bogs  is  20  feet. 
"  Their  surface,"  says  Mr.  Griffith,  "  is  in  all  parts 
very  considerably  elevated  above  the  immediate  dis- 
charge for  the  water  ;  consequently  no  difficulty  can 
arise  in  draining  them  ;"  and  he  estimates  the  cost 
of  reclaiming  them  at  £5,510. 

ANNAGH,  a  small  lake  on  the  boundary  between 
the  barony  of  Tinnehinch,  Queen's  co.,  and  the  ba- 
ronies of  Geashil  and  Ballybay,  King's  co.,  Leinster. 
Area,  207  acres,  1  rood,  14  perches.  It  is  situated 
about  6  mile*  south  of  Tullamore,  and  7  north-west 
of  Mountmellick.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  about 
4,000  acres  of  bog ;  and  sends  off  its  superfluent  wa- 
ters by  the  Clodagh,  a  stream  which  makes  some 
picturesque  falls  within  the  demesne  of  the  Earl  of 
Charleville,  and  after  a  north-easterly  run  of  15 
miles  falls  into  the  Brusna,  2  miles  below  Bally- 
cumber.  The  lake  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  from 
3  to  6  feet  deep ;  and  it  has  in  general  a  boggy  bot- 
tom, interspersed  with  innumerable  root*  of  trees. 

ANNAGH  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Orrery  and 
Kilmore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  one  of 
the  bead-stream*  of  the  river  Awbeg,  on  the  road 
between  Liscarrol  and  Charleville,  2  miles  north- 
east of  Liscarrol,  and  5  south-west  of  Charleville. 
Most  of  its  site  and  the  whole  of  a  large  tract  of 
country  immediately  circumjacent,  were  anciently  a 
wet  and  dismal  bog,  and  were,  at  great  expense, 
drained,  reclaimed,  and  charmingly  transmuted  into 
corn-fields  and  forest.  A  fortalice  stood  on  the 
village's  site;  and,  from  its  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  morass,  was  deemed  impregnable.  In  the  wars 
of  1641,  it  was  garrisoned  during  four  years,  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Philip  Perceval,  Bart. ;  but,  in  1645, 
Lord  Castleconnel,  who  then  commanded  the  Irish 
army,  5,000  strong,  captured  it  by  treachery,  and  put 
the  whole  of  its  garrison  to  the  sword.  His  motive 
for  so  sanguinary  a  deed  i*  said  to  have  been  revenge 
for  Sir  Philip  Perceval's  having  refused  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  About  the  middle  of  last  century,  the 
Earl  of  Egmont,  to  whom  the  property  belonged, 
destroyed  the  castle,  built  the  village,  and  intro- 
duced to  tbe  quondam  scene  of  carnage  the  peaceful 
and  profitable  arts  of  the  linen  manufacture.  Pop., 
not  specially  returned. 

ANNAGH,  a  parish  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Co«tello,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  contains  part  of  the  town  of  Bally haunib  : 
which  see.  Length.  8  miles;  breadth,  3;  area, 
20,315  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,348;  in  1841,  7,904. 
Houses  1,454.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
7,635.  Houses  1,4419.  Tbe  surface  extends  to  tbe 
southern  limit  of  the  river  system  of  the  Moy;  and 
is  drained  northward  by  nascent  feeders  of  that 
system's  chief  river  and  its  lakes.  Bog  constitutes 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  surface,  yet  the  gen- 
eral quality  of  the  arable  land  is  good.  The  in- 
terior is  traversed  eastward  by  the  road  from 
Castlebar  to  Tolsk  and  Strokestown.  An  abbey 
in  the  parish,  still  occupied  by  some  friars,  though 
existing  as  but  a  fragmentary  ruin,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  article  on  Ballyhaunis.  The  chief  scat*  are 
Holywell  and  Logboy — Annagh  is  a  rectory  in  the 
dio.  of  Tuam;  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Kiltcllaoh  :  which  see.  Tithe  composition, 
£194  19s.  I  Id.  Public  worship  i*  conducted  every 
Sabbath  evening  at  the  curate's  private  residence 
in  Ballyhaunis.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapel*  at 
Tulrahan  and  Ballyhaunis  have  an  attendance  of 
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from  1,000  to  1,200,  and  from  1, GOO  to  1,700;  and, 
in  common  with  two  private  bouses  in  the  parish, 
at  which  con<idernble  congregations  attend,  they 
have  four  officiates.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  64,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
7,3)0;  and  eight  pay-schools,  at  Tulraban,  Drim- 
bawn,  Ballyhauui*.  Coolnafarna,  Adarig,  and  Bally, 
bane,  were"  ajrgregately  attended  by  393  boys  and 
234  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  granted 
£62  13s.  4d.  toward  the  building  of  a  school-house 
at  Polacapiel  or  Logboy. 

ANNAGH,  a  well- wooded  demesne,  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Tyaquin,  about  8  miles  south-east  of  Tuam, 
co.  Galwav,  Connaught.  The  proprietor,  Bodkin, 
Esq.,  has  Drawn  some  notice  as  a  representative  of 
the  county  in  parliament. 

ANNAGH,  a  bog  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Trughenackmy,  miles  south  by  west  of 
Castle-Island,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Length, 2  miles; 
breadth,  lj;  area,  1,069  acres.  It  lies  chiefly  in 
a  hollow  on  the  north  side  of  the  Flesk,  where 
thnt  stream  enters  the  general  valley  of  the  Maine ; 
and,  excepting  a  part  which  ascends  the  skirts  of 
Drumhaltanc-hill,  and  possesses  considerable  firm- 
ness, it  is  a  spongy,  saturated  swamp.  Though 
but  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  Flesk,  it  docs 
not  visibly  communicate  with  that  river;  but  seems 
to  send  off  all  its  drainage  by  three  sluggish  brooks, 
which,  uniting  beyond  Amiaghmore,  run  1}  mile 
northward  to  the  Maine.  The  average  depth  of 
the  bog  is  15  feet;  its  elevation  above  sea-level  at 
high  water  is  from  130  to  220  feet;  and  the  co*t 
of  reclaiming  it,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  would 
be  .£2.187  12*.  Ad. 

ANNAGH,  Anna,  St.  Anna,  or  Blenner- 
ville,  a  parish,  64  miles  west-south-west  of  Tra- 
lee,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Corkaguiuey,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  Trughenackmy,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
The  Trughenackmy  section  contains  the  village  of 
Blennkhville  :  which  see.  The  Corkaguiney  sec- 
tion is  not  noticed  in  the  census  of  1831.  Length 
and  breadth  of  the  paruh,  exclusive  of  In  .gey  and 
mountain  tracts,  5  miles  by  2;  entire  area,  13,735 
acres ;  area  of  the  Corkaguiney  section,  4.082  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  parish,  in  1841,  3.659.  Houses  540. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Trughenackmy 
sect  ion  in  1831,  1 ,9*0 ;  in  1 84 1 ,  2,820.  H  ouses  448. 
The  parish  extends  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
bay  of  Tralee ;  and  is  traversed  west-south-west- 
ward, and  near  the  shore,  by  the  post-road  from 
Trulee  to  Dingle.  About  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
area  are  boggy,  mountainous,  and  waste  land — 
'I  bis  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe ;  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Bal- 
UNAHACLI8H :  which  see.  Tithe  composition, 
£332  6s.  Id.  The  church  was  built  in  1818,  by 
means  of  a  pift  of  £830  15s.  4}d.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  250;  attendance 
180.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  700,  and  is  served  bv  two  officiates,  who  serve  also 
the  chapels  of  Tralee  and  Ratass.  In  1834.  the  Pro- 
testants  amounted  to  256,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
W>3,I84;  and  three  free-schools  had  on  their  books 
170  boys  and  HO  girls.  One  of  the  schools  was 
supported  from  Erasmus  Smith's  fund ;  two  were 
supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman ;  and 
another  free-school,  temporarily  suspended,  was  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  resident  Protestant 
clergyman.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  salaried  a 
boys'  school  and  a  cirls'  school  at  Blennerville.  with 
respectively  £13  10s.  and  £8. 

ANNAGH,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Lou^'htee,  and  partly  in  thnt  of  Tullaghgar- 
vey, co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  The  Tullaghgarvey  section 
runtaiu*  the  village  of  Redhill,  aud  the  Loughtec 


section  contains  part  of  the  town  of  Beltur- 
bet  :  see  these  articles.  Area,  19,145  acres, — of 
which  837  acres  are  under  water.  Area  of  the 
Loughtce  section,  6,805  acres ;  of  the  Tullaghgar- 
vey section,  12,340  acres.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  in 
1831,  12.269;  in  1841,  13,071.  Houses  2.283. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Loughtee  section, 
in  1831,  3,748;  in  1841,  3,980.  Houses  720.  Pop. 
of  the  Tullaghgarvey  section,  in  1831,  7,074;  in 
1841,  7.471.  Houses  1,304.  The  land  is.  to  a  great 
extent,  rocky ;  and  elsewhere  it  so  sweepingly  varies 
from  very  good  to  very  poor  that  no  general  state- 
ment of  its  quality  can  be  made.  The  surface  is 
drained  northward  by  the  Erne,  and  its  affluent  the 
Woodford  ;  and,  over  a  considerable  aggregate  area, 
is  a  patchwork  of  loughlet,  furlough,  marsh,  and 
bog,  occasioned  by  the  overflowing  and  stagnancy 
of  the  Erne.  As  the  river,  immediately  after  pars- 
ing the  parochial  and  co.  boundary,  expands  into 
Lough  Erne,  and  at  the  same  time  has  occasionally 
itself  a  navigable  depth  of  water,  it  presents  a 
barge  communication  to  the  town  of  Belturbet, 
and  an  important  fncilitv  for  exchanging  agricultural 
produce  for  timber  ami  coals.  The  chief  scats  are 
Annagh-house,  near  the  small  lake  of  Annagh,  and 
a  mile  from  Butler's  bridge ;  Ashgrove,  on  the 
Erne,  close  to  Baker's  bridge;  Sugarloaf;  Erne- 
bill  ;  and  Castle-Saunderson.  This  parish  is  alto- 
gether a  civil  district ;  yet  very  nearly  coincides 
with  the  two  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Belturbet  and 
Killoughter,  or  Annagh- West  and  Annagh- East, 
which  bad,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  12,535,  and  were  re- 
puted, previous  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  have 
jointly  an  area  of  24,062  acres,  1  rood,  l|  perches. 
See  next  articles. 

ANNAGH-EAST,  or  Killoughter,  compre- 
hends 47  town lan (is,  situated,  as  the  name  imports, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Annagh.  Length,  5}  miles ; 
breadth,  3} ;  area.  9,103  acres,  1  rood,  34}  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6,430— This  parish  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  ot  Kil- 
more.  Tithe  composition,  £15;  glebe,  £20.  Gross 
income,  £65 ;  nett,  £62  8s.  9d.  Patron,  the  incum- 
bent of  Annagh- West.  The  church  was  built  in 
1814,  at  a  cost  of  £1,107  13*.  I0jd.,  partly  gifted 
and  partly  lent  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  200 ;  average  attendance  70.  A  Primitive 
Weslcyan  Methodist  meeting-house  is  averagcly  at- 
tended by  34,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  by 
1,225;  and  the  latter  has,  for  itself,  one  officiate. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  691,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  5,672 ;  and  1 1  day-schools  had 
on  their  books  295  boys  and  183  girls.  One  of  the 
schools  was  aided  with  £8  a- year  from  the  Society  for 
Discountenancing  Vice ;  and'  the  others  were  hedge- 
schools  at  Shaunawood,  Neddyach,  Mulnenavra,  Red- 
hills,  Corkessin,  Drumroerurk,  Drumhrahan,  Tree- 
hoo,  Kilduff,  and  Ardrumma.  In  1840,  the  Na- 
tional Board  salaried  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school 
at  Shanna  with  each  £8 ;  and  granted  £74  3s.  4d. 
toward  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Keelagh,  and  the 
same  sum  toward  the  erection  of  one  at  Kilnaleck. 

ANNAGH-WEST,  or  Belturbet,  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  the  western  section  of  the  civil  parish 
of  Annagh.  Length,  9)  miles ;  breadth,  5}  ;  arm, 
14,958  acres,  3  roods,  7  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
6,105  This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  Tithe  composition, 
£369  4s.  7Jd. :  glebe,  £561  18*.  4id.  Crw  in- 
come, £931  3s.;  nett,  £863  8s.  lOd.  Patron, 
Lord  Farnbam.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the 
benefice  of  Urnev  in  this  dio.,  and  the  sinecure  pre- 
cvntorship*  of  Filpliin  cathedral,  and  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin.  Two  curates  are  employed  at  stipends  of 
respectively  £90,  with  the  u>e  ot'  the  glebe-house. 
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and  .£75.  The  church  is  a  very  old  building ;  and  was 
improved  aod  enlarged  in  181.1  and  1828,  by  means 
•f  loans  of  £923  1*.  6*d..  and  £800  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  about  700;  average 
attendance  500.  A  meeting-house  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  one  of  the  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  are attended, the  former  by  30  and  the  lit- 
ter by  150.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Drusmalee 
is  attended  by  1,320;  and  has  an  officiate  for  it»elf. 
In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  2.240  Church- 
men.  18  Presbyterian*,  and  4,01 1  Roman  Catholics  ; 
and  1 1  day-schools  had  on  their  books  374  bays  and 
255  girls.  The  school  at  Drumloor  had  £J  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice;  that  at 
Drumlaney  hail  £8  from  the  National  Hoard;  that 
at  Parsey  was  in  connection  with  the  Kildare 
Street  Society ;  a  girls'  school  had  grants  from  the 
London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society ;  and  a  boys'  and 
girls'  school  hod  £20  from  Erasmus  Smith's  fund, 
£10  of  gratuity,  and  a  house  and  piece  of  ground. 
In  1840,  the  National  Board  give  £15  toward  the 
fitting  up  of  a  school  at  Strahagland,  and  salaried  it 
with  £11  5s. 

ANNAGHCLONE.    Sec  Anackoam. 

ANNAGHDOWN.  a  parish  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Clare,  7+  miles  north  of  Gal  way, 
co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Length.  4  miles ;  breadth, 
3} ;  area.  23,730  acres, — of  which  4,253  acres  are 
under  water,  chiefly  in  Lough  Corrib.  Pop.,  in 
1831.6.093;  in  1841,7.108.  Houses  1,180.  The 
surface  extends  along  the  east  side  of  the  lower  part 
of  Lough  Corrib  .  and  is  drained  into  the  lake  by 
inconsiderable  streams.  Though  promising,  as  part 
of  the  far-flaunting  and  beautiful  lough's  shores,  to 
possess  much  fine  scenery,  it  is  totally  destitute  of 
character,  and  tires  the  mind  by  alternations  of  tame- 
ness  and  of  flat  and  broken  sterility.  Even  the  soil 
in  the  aggregate  is  of  indifferent  quality,  and  fails  to 
interest  the  prosaic  agriculturist.  In  prelatic  and 
monastic  associations,  however,  the  parish,  for  a 
rural  and  secluded  one,  is  singularly  prominent. 
Annaghdown  was  the  seat  of  an  early  Irish  bishopric, 
and  flung  the  shadow  of  its  nitre  upon  Galway,  the 
capital  of  Connaught.  The  merging  of  its  diocese, 
m  1324,  into  that  of  Tuam,  occasioned  Galway  to 
be  governed,  during  64)  years,  by  vicars  of  the  united 
sees,  and  then  prompted  that  singular  anomaly  in 
ecclesiastical  government  bv  which  the  town  has 
ever  since  been  distinguished.  See  Galway.  The 
monastic  institutions  of  Annaghdown  were  an 
abbey,  or  more  probably-  a  Culdee  establishment, 
said  to  have  been  founded  prior  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  presided  over  by  St.  Meldan ;  a  nunnery, 
alleged  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Brendan,  ami 
to  have,  in  1238,  acquired  the  ornament  of  a  steeple ; 
the  parent  or  dominant  Pranciscan  friary  of  Con- 
naught  and  Ulster;  an  abbey  for  white  canons  of 
•be  Premonstratensian  order ;  and  the  college  of  St. 
Brendan,  for  the  support  of  four  priests.  The 
parish  is  traversed  north-north-eastward  by  the  roud 
from  Galway  to  Ballinrobe  ;  and  has  several  villages 
or  hamlets,  of  which  Sbankhill  and  Augheloguu  are 
the  chief.  Annaghdown  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 
Tuam.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£415  7a.  84d..  and  the  rectorial  for  £138  9s.  3d  ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Major 
kirwan  of  Castle- Harket.  This  vicarage  and  the 
vicarages  of  Lackjsch  and  Killascobk  [see  these 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  sometimes  desig- 
nated Annaghdown,  and  sometimes  Killascobe.  An- 
naghdown and  Lackagh  are  contiguous.  Length  of 
these  two,  5*  miles;  breadth,  4L  Killascobe  is 
dutani  about  8  miles ;  the  intermediate  space  being 
occupied  by  Mc,  lough  and  Abhcyknockmoy.  Gross 
income  of  the  benefice,  £754  15*.  Ojd  ;  nttt,  £090 


19s.  9jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church,  sit- 
uated in  Annaghdown,  was  built  about  the  year 
1798,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10*.  9jd.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sittings  200 ;  average 
attendance,  from  12  to  20.  The  Annaghdown 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  from  fSOO  to 
700 ;  the  Wood  park  school-house,  used  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  is  attended  by  125;  and  they 
have  jointly  two  officiates.  There  are  chapels  al-o 
in  Lackagh  and  Killascobe.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants of  Annaghdown  parish  amounted  to  27.  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  0,504 ;  the  Protestants  of 
the  united  parishes  to  43,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
11,458;  the  day-schools  of  Annaghdown  parish  to  8, 
with,  in  the  case  of  6  of  them.  228  boys  and  104  girls ; 
and  the  day-schools  of  the  union  to  16,  with  374 
boys  and  185  girls.  The  two  schools  in  Annagh- 
down chapel  and  at  Wood  park,  were  each  aided  with 
the  interest  of  £100  Irish,  bequeathed  by  the  Rev. 
Redmond  Hardngan,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of 
the  parish.  A  Sunday  school  was  kept  in  the  church. 
In  1840-41,  a  dispensary  in  Annaghdown,  included 
within  the  Galway  Poor-law  union,  received  £175 
16s.,  expended  £180  lis.  6d.,  and  made  5,725  dis- 
pensations  of  medicine.  Its  district  is  so  large  or  so 
undefined  as  to  extend  no  small  distance  beyond 
Head  ford ;  and  the  residence  of  the  medical  attend, 
ant  is.  most  inconveniently,  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities. 

ANNAGHIHTFF.    See  Aknadctp. 

ANNAGHMORE,  a  highly  improved  estate, 
the  property  of  C  King  O'Hara,  Esq.,  in  the 
north  of  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  The  mansion  and 
demesne  are  situated  2  miles  west  of  the  village 
of  Colooney.  But  the  improvements  extend  to 
Coolany.  5  miles  distant  from  Colooney ;  they  hound 
the  great  plain  which  skirts  the  southern  shore  of 
Sligo  bay ;  and  they  expand,  far  several  miles, 
athwart  the  base  and  the  acclivities  of  the  sandstone 
hills  which  stretch  westward  in  the  direction  of 
Bnllina. 

ANNAGHMORE.  a  demesne  on  the  borders  of 
King's  and  Queen's  counties,  Lcinster.  A  morass 
on  the  estate  is  one  of  a  cluster  of  4  bogs,  $  of  a 
mile  north  of  Lough  Annagb :  see  Annaoh.  The 
other  three  are  Killurin,  Gurteen,  and  Glebe  bogs. 
The  whole  have  an  area  of  1,138  acres,  2  roods,  38 
perches.  Of  this  area,  664  acres  and  21  perches  are  a 
deep  red  morass  v  moss,  and  shaking  quagmire,  from  30 
to  37  feet  in  depth,  full  of  springs,  situated  between 
the  hill  of  Killurin  and  the  high  land  of  Annagb- 
more.  The  clusters  form  part  of  a  division  of  bogs 
on  the  borders  of  King's  and  Queen  s  counties, 
comprehending  4 .656  acre*,  whose  reclamation,  as 
estimated  by  Mr.  Longfield,  would  cost  £0,514 
17s.  10.1. 

ANNAGH-rTAN.  a  small  island  in  the  barony  of 
Moycullen,  co.  Galway.  Connaught.  It  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  the  bead  of  Kdkerrin  bay,  between 
Littermnrc  Ulund  and  the  mainland,  about  21  miles 
west  of  Galway.    Its  circumference  is  about  3  miles. 

ANNAHILT.    See  Anahilt. 

ANNALEE  (The),  a  river  of  the  counties  of 
Monaghan  and  (a van,  Tlster.  It  ri»e*  from  two 
sources  respectively  about  I J  mile  north  and  north- 
west of  Carrickmacross,  not  fir  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  co.  Monaghan ;  aird  performs  a  run  of 
about  28  miles,  chiefly  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  tfc? 
Erne,  2$  miles  below  Butler's  bridge.  It  is  popu- 
larly said  to  originate  on  the  borders  of  Monaghan 
and  Cavan,  II  miles  below  its  real  sources;  but. 
though  not  originating  there,  it  forms  in  that  quarter 
lacustrine  expansion*,  and  receives  accessions  from 
the  superfluent  waters  of  picturesque  loughlets, 
which  pleasingly  invite  attention.    Loughs  Tucker 
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and  Bawn,  and  several  pretty  sheets  of  water  con-  I 
nected  with  the  latter,  in  tne  beautifully  situated 
demesne  of  Lough  Bawn,  are  particularly  agreeable. 
Near  the  centre  of  Tullaghgarvey  barony,  the  river 
receives  the  tribute  of  the  Cootehill  :  which  see. 

ANNALONO— anciently  Isle  Alono — a  rnoun. 
tain-torrent,  a  creek,  and  a  small  village  and  fishing- 
harbour,  5  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Kilkeel, 
barony  of  Mourne,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  The  creek  is 
the  only  place,  along  a  considerable  extent  of  bold 
Highland  coast,  where  fishing  vessels  can  find  shel- 
ter. "  As  we  pass  to  the  southward  through  this 
barony  of  Mourne,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  the  moun- 
tains recede  a  little,  and  the  country  improve*  in 
cultivation ;  but  no  kind  of  sea-port  or  creek  occurs 
worthy  of  notice,  excepting  Annalong.  This  little 
village  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable 
mountain-stream,  which,  passing  swiftly  through  a 
gully  in  the  slate  rock,  serves  to  keep  off  the  awell 
which  otherwise  would  seem  ready  to  bury  the  small 
craft  that  find  shelter  within.  The  inhabitants  have 
cut  out  a  little  dock  in  the  rock  on  the  south  side, 
which,  when  I  saw  it,  was  choke-full  of  little  smacks 
and  wherries.  Of  these  there  are,  belonging  to  the 
place,  3  decked  and  5  half-decked,  containing  166 
tons;  also  12  row-boats.  The  entrance,  though 
narrow,  is  straight  and  deep;  so  that  by  means 
of  leading  marks  and  lights,  the  boats  can  run  in 
pretty  safely.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  hare 
stated,  in  their  memorial  to  the  Board,  the  practi- 
cability of  making  an  extensive  harbour  of  safety 
here ;  but  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  think, 
however,  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  extend 
this  little  harbour  by  excavating  a  large  space  in  the 
•kerry  rocks  outside.  Estimated  expense,  £1,428." 
A  pier  was  erected  by  the  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
and  has  at  its  head  from  12  to  15  feet  water  at  the 
top  of  spring  tides;  but,  having  no  other  source 
of  support  than  an  annual  toll  of  £1  Is.  on  each 
of  the  few  vessels  which  it  shelters,  it  is  in  bad 
repair.  Though  the  village  appears  to  be  a  pros- 
perous  fishing-station,  upwards  of  250  of  its  in- 
habitants are  said  to  have  been  unemployed  in 
1805.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

ANNALORE,  a  smalt  village  in  the  barony  of 
Darrrv,  co.  Moriaghan,  lister.  It  is  situated  on 
the  lister  canal,  between  Clones  and  Smitbborough. 
A  loan  fund  here,  under  the  inspection  of  W. 
Forster.  Esq..  had,  in  1842,  a  capital  of  £3.966; 
and.  during  that  year,  it  circulated  £16.080  in 
2.718  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £182  19b. 
JOd.,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £148 
19*.  lOd. 

ANN  AMOE,  a  secluded  little  village  In  the 
parish  of  Derryloasory,  barony  of  North  Ballinacor, 
co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  a  rivulet  of  its 
own  name,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Glenda- 
lough,  3J  miles  north-east  of  Glendalough,  and  2} 
south-south-west  of  Roundwood.  The  romantic 
Lough  Dan  lies  less  than  2  miles  to  the  north. 
See  Daw  (Loooh).  East  of  the  village,  on  high 
grounds,  and  embosomed  in  wood,  stands  Castle 
Kevin,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Fritelle ;  to  the  west, 
in  the  glen  close  to  the  road,  is  Dnxneen-house ; 
and  on  an  elevated  site,  about  a  mile  toward  Lough 
Dan,  is  the  cottage  ornee  of  Lake-View.  The 
country  hence  to  Glendalough  exhibits  small  tracts 
of  reclaimed  ground,  intermixed  patcbea  of  brush- 
wood, and  extensive  coppices  sheeting  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  climbing  the  lower  acclivities  of 
the  hills.  The  Annamoe  rivulet  carries  off  the 
superfluent  waters  of  Lough  Dan ;  but  has  a  run 
of  only  5  miles  or  less  before  falling  tributary  to 
the  Ovoca.    Pop.  of  the  village,  in  1831,  67. 

ANNAMULT,  Ajiamilt,  or  Acunaholt,  a 


quondam  civil  parish,  and  still  an  ecclesiastical  one 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Shil- 
lelogher,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Lengtn,  1}  mile; 
breadth,  I.  Pop.,  in  1831,  458.  The  parish  ex- 
tends along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nore,  about  4 
miles  above  Thomas  town.  It  contains  the  teat  of 
Annamult-house,  and  borrows  some  beauty  from  the 
impingement  on  its  southern  border  of  the  Earl  of 
Carrick's  beautiful  demesne  of  Mount  Juliet.  The 
land  is  all  arable,  and,  for  the  roost  part,  of  su- 
perior quality. —  Annamult  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio. 
of  Ossory,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kklls: 
which  see.  It  does  not  lie  contiguous  to  any  of 
the  six  parishes  with  which  it  is  ecclesiastically 
united ;  but  is  separated  from  the  nearest  of  them, 
Kells  and  Stumcarty,  by  the  intervention  of  En- 
nisnag.  The  parish  is  tithe-free.  In  1834,  the 
Protestant*  amounted  to  26,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  435.  There  is  neither  church,  chapel,  nor 
school. 

ANN ASCALLE,  a  small  village  in  the  parish 
of  Ballinacourty,  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry. 
Munster.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  bleak  moor- 
land region,  on  the  post-road  from  Tralee  to  Dingle, 
not  far  from  the  south-west  corner  of  Tralee  bay. 
9  mile*  west  by  south  of  Tralee.  It  is  the  site  of 
the  parish -church  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  A 
new  line  of  road  from  Castlemain  to  Dingle,  join* 
the  old  road  near  Annascallc ;  and  will  both  form 
in  itself  a  pleasant  route,  and  serve  to  connect 
Dingle  with  Killarney.  Pop.  of  the  village,  in 
1831,  92;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

ANN ATRIM,  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of 
Offerlane,  barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  Queen'*  co., 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  Nore,  about  8  mile* 
north-west  of  Abbeyleix.  It  was  the  site  of  an 
ancient  abbey.    Pop  not  specially  returned. 

ANNE  (St.).    See  Dublin. 

ANNE  (St.),  SHANDON.    See  Cork. 

ANNEGROVE.  a  seat  about  a  mile  west  of  Car- 
rigtohill,  barony  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  surmounts  a  rising  ground  near  the  head  of 
Cork  harbour ;  and  commands  an  extensive  and 
fascinating  view  of  that  marine  inlet,  with  its  in- 
tricate shores  of  island,  bay,  and  promontory.  The 
mansion  was  the  residence  of  Lord  Butte vant,  first 
Earl  of  Barrymore. 

ANNER.    See  Avowtar. 

ANNESBOROUGH,  a  name  of  the  co.  Down 
parish  of  Dromaraoh  [which  see] ;  and  the  name 
also  of  a  seat  a  little  Mow  Lurgan,  toward  Lough 
Neagh. 

ANNESTOWN,  a  village  and  small  sea-port  in 
the  parish  of  DunbiU,  barony  of  Middlethird,  co. 
Waterford,  Munster.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  232;  in  1841,  149.  House*  25.  It  stands 
near  the  ruins  of  Castle  Don-Isle,  on  the  lip  of  ati 
extensive  and  pleasant  plain,  a  little  upwards  of  3 
miles  west-south-west  of  Tramore.  The  harbour 
is  in  a  small  rocky  bay  adjacent  to  the  village.  Mr. 
M'Donell,  in  his  Report  on  the  Fishery  Harbour*, 
recommended  the  grant  of  £150  to  execute  a  plan 
for  improving  the  harbour,  on  condition  of  Mr.  Cole, 
the  occupant,  completing  the  work ;  and  his  recom- 
mendation was  agreed  to.  Annestown  lead  mine, 
situated  between  the  village  and  Tramore,  was 
opened  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland  since  the 
end  of  1836,  and  employ*  16  men.  Waterford.  8 
mile*  distant,  is  the  place  for  shipping  the  ore  and 
receiving  supplies. 

ANTRIM, 

A  maritime  county  in  the  extreme  north-east  of 
Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic ; 
on  the  east  by  the  North  Channel ;  on  the  *outli- 
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and  tooth  by  Down  ;  and,  on  the  west  by  Ty- 
and  Londonderry,  It*  boundary  over  all  the 
and  south,  excepting  5  mile«  adjacent  to 


Lough  Neagh,  is  formed  by  Belfast  Lough  and  the 
rirer  Lagan ;  and,  over  all  the  west,  excepting  7 
miles  adjacent  to  tbe  ocean,  is  formed  by  Lough* 
Neagh  and  Beg,  and  tbe  river  Bann.  The  county 
is  thus  nearly  insulated  between  a  sweep  of  the  sea, 
and  an  alternate  chain  and  line  of  fresh  water.  It 
lies  between  54°  26'.  and  55°  12'  16*  north  latitude. 

5»  40*.  and  6°  37'  longitude  west  of 
It*  greatest  length,  from  Bengore-hcad 
un  the  north,  to  SpenerVbridge  on  the  south,  is  41) 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  Gobbins  on  the 
east  to  Island  Reagb  Troone  on  the  west,  is  about 
24  miles ;  and  its  area,  exclusive  of  tbe  county  of 
the  town  of  Carrickfergu*.  is  745.177  acres. 

Surface.]— The  area  of  the  county  is  physically 
'""iited  into  53.288  acres  of  water,  1,90ft  acres  of 
10,358  acre*  of  plantation*,  176.335  acres  of 
mountain  and  bog,  and  503,288  acres  of  arable 
But  at  mo«t  of  tbe  water  is  included  in 
Lough  Neagh.  which  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  rather 
•  flanking  Mm  than  an  interior  or  even  intruding 
take  ;  and  at  the  extent  of  bog  is  not  aggregately 
and  lies  dispersed  now  on  the  mountain  and 
is  tbe  plain ;  the  whole  land  surface  may  be 
regarded  at  proximately  one-third  upland,  and  two- 
tbirds  dale  and  valley  and  undulating  expanse. 

The  upland  division  (brms,  in  a  general  view,  a 
wild  and  waste  declining  platform, — whose  seaward 
face  U  shorn  into  bold  esearpmeuts  and  shelving  or 
mural  or  colonnaded  precipices, — whose  summits  and 
interior  contour  are  tamely  outlined  and  slenderly 
diversified,  —  and  whose  wntWfd  declivity  is  a 
tlowlv  descending  tlope  toward  tbe  basin  of  Lough 
Neagh.  So  near,  in  general,  does  the  summit-line 
run  to  the  co**t,  that  the  interior  stream*  of  tbe 
county,  which  (all  directly  into  tbe  tea,  or  belong 
not  to  the  systems  of  tbe  Bann  and  the  Lagan,  have, 
with  tbe  exception  of  the  Bush  river,  a  medium 
length  of  probably  lets  than  three  miles.  Along  tbe 
tummit-line,  and  athwart  nearly  all  tbe  seaward  de- 
clivity, the  mountains  are  quite  a  picture-gallery  of 
landscape ;  tbey  combine,  in  tbe  rarest  proportions, 
power,  grandeur,  romance,  and  beauty ;  and,  in 
various  point-,  or  even  along  considerable  stretches, 
a*  at  tbe  Giant't  Causeway,  at  Fair  Head,  ami  at 
Glenarm.  they  so  thrill  the  fancy  and,  delightfully 
overawe  the  mind,  at  to  be  altogether  worthy  of  the 
stirring  and  fur-spread  fame  which  they  have  ac- 
quired among  touriata  '  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  sublime.'  But  the  details  of  this  magnificent 
coast,  this  tuperbly-adorned  and  opulently  varied 
tea-screen,  will  come  so  minutely  before  us  piece 
by  piece,  in  the  progress  of  our  work,  that,  to  pre- 
vent repetition,  we  must  at  present  forbear  all 
attempt  at  description.  Tbe  mountains — or  rather 
hills,  fur  tbey  are  moderate  in  altitude— commence 
5  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Belfast,  and  about 
the  same  distance  north- north-east  of  tbe  roost 
southerly  point  in  tbe  county  ;  and  they  extend  in 
an  almost  unbroken  but  curving  and  sinuous  chain 
of  group*  and  congeries,  quite  round  tbe  roast  to  the 
boundary  with  Londonderry.  Tbe  principal  sum- 
mitt  are  Slamish,  about  the  middle,  and  Knock  lead, 
in  tbe  north ;  both  of  which  have  an  altitude  of  lest 
than  1,600  feet  above  tea  level.  The  ravine*  and 
glen*  which  fling  tbe  roaring  bill-torrents  down  to 
the  tea,  form  singular  foilt  to  tbe  immense  masse*  of 
basalt  and  limestone  which,  now  amorphous,  and 
now  either  of  most  fantastic  or  of  almost  architec- 
tural form*,  project  from  tbe  group*  at  headlands 
and  promontories.  Among  tbe  heights  which  run 
out  to  tbe  sea,  and  stoop  precipitously  clown  J 


to  the  wave.  Fair  Head  has  an  elevation  of  636  feet, 
Garronpoint  764.  Ballygally  Head  7«J7,  Oarrow- 
murphy  819,  and  Lurtgethon  1,154. 

A  beltof  very  fertile,  well-cultivated,  and  tastefully 
embellished  land,  from  Belfast  round  to  tbe  vicinity 
of  Glenarm,  is.  with  trivial  exceptions  the  only  low 
ground  which  lie*  between  the  uplands  and  tbe  beach. 
The  valley  of  the  Six-mile- Water,  the  most  southerly 
of  tbe  noticeable  westward  openings  among  the  hills, 
is  a  fine  expanse  of  beauty  and  cultivation,  some- 
what soft  and  uniform  in  iU  features,  but  gay  and 
charming  in  tbe  artificial  ornaments  of  its  drett. 
The  valley*  of  tbe  Glen  wherry  and  the  Broad  river*, 
farther  north,  though  of  less  extent  and  attraction, 
expand  beyond  tbe  limits  of  glens,  and  possets  the 
aincnitiet  of  verdure,  cereal  crop,  and  wood.  The 
valley  of  tbe  Ravel,  yet  farther  north,  it  closely 
screened  on  one  tide  with  hill*,  and  heaves  up  from 
its  centre  an  isolated  basaltic  eminence.  The  valley 
of  the  Maine,  to  which  Ravel,  Broad,  and  Glen  wherry, 
are  lateral,  and  which  descends  due  southward  from 
the  northern  height*  to  the  north  shore  of  Lough 
Neagb,  thus  extending  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the 
Bann,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  is  rather  a  tumu- 
lated  and  undulating  expanse  than  a  plain,  offering 
many  fruitful  and  well-cultivated  views  to  the  eye, 
but  repeat#dly  sending  down  steep  banks  quite  close 
to  the  stream.  Tbe  valley  of  the  Buth.  which  first 
deflects  among  tbe  northern  height*,  and  then  goe* 
off  toward  the  Giant'*  Causeway, — and  tbe  valley 
of  the  Bann,  which,  besides  being  the  channel  for 
the  main  drainage  of  the  county,  belong*  in  more 
than  a  moiety  of  it*  extent  to  Londonderry. — must, 
like  the  noble  feature*  of  the  coast,  be  wholly  re- 
served for  future  description.  The  country  between 
the  efflux  of  tbe  Bann  from  Lough  Beg,  and  the 
influx  of  the  Maine  to  Lough  Neagb,  it  partly  an 
irksome  series  of  wa«te  yet  reclaiaiable  bog,  and 
partly  a  sea  of  hillocks  and  rising  grounds  replete 
with  tiny  specimens  of  close  lunds<*ape,  showing 
every  embellishment  to  advantage,  and  occasionally 
looking  out  on  the  monarch  lake  of  the  British  isles. 
The  country,  from  the  east  side  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  Maine,  all  along  tbe  east  tide  of  Lough 
Neagh  to  tbe  southern  boundary  with  Down,  it  the 
most  extensive  level  tract  in  the  county ;  and  for 
contour,  soil,  cultivation,  wood,  hedge-rows,  or- 
chard*, and  bouse*,  strongly  remindt  one  of  the 
characteristic  scenery  of  three-fourths  of  England. 
Tbe  vallev  of  the  Lagan,  shared  by  Antrim  with 
Down,  mid  flanked  at  a  fine  distance  by  tbe  hillt  of 
both,  is  undulating  in  surface,  rich  in  soil,  profuse 
in  artificial  ornament,  brilliant  in  the  perspective  of 
water  and  mountain,  and  whether  viewed  in  its 
aggregate  landscape,  or  in  tbe  multitudinous  detail 
of  its  scenic  group*,  will  compare  with  any  one  of 
an  hundred  more  boasted  valley*  in  whatever  please* 
the  taste  and  delight*  the  fancy.  When,  to  tbe 
character  of  hill-screen*,  *oil,  cultivation,  and  con- 
tour, "  are  added,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dubourdieii. 
in  bis  Survey  of  the  County  of  Antrim,  "  when  to 
these  are  added  the  number  of  excellent  habitations 
the  valley  of  the  Lagan  contain*,  with  tbe  planta- 
tions, fence*,  and  garden*  attached  to  tbem,  and  the 
bleach-green*  lying  close  to  tbe  river,  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  that  few  tracts  in  any  country,  of  the 
same  extent,  exceed  it  in  the  beauty  of  it*  scenery, 
or  in  the  value  of  its  produce." 

Wu/tx*.  J — The  principal  river*,  incidentally  named 
in  connection  with  the  valleys— tbe  Six-mile- Water, 
the  Glenwherry,  tbe  Braid,  the  Ravel,  the  Bush, 
the  Bann,  and  tbe  Lagan — as  well  as  the  Carey,  the 
Glenshetb,  and  some  other*  of  the  minor  streams 
**  ill  Ik;  separately  noticed  in  their  alphabetical  pUre. 
Loughs  Neagh  and  lieg,  tbe  two  principal  lakes,  and 
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also  tbe  minor  lakes  of  Portmere  and  Guile,  will 
likewise  be  separately  noticed.  The  only  other 
lake*  of  any  moment  are  Lynch  in  Lower  Dunlute, 
Hill  in  Upper  Dunluce,  and  Mourne,  3  mil.--  north 
of  Carrickfergus.  A  remarkably  light  chalybeate 
spring,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  also  an 
aluminose  vitriolic  spring,  occur  near  Ballycastle. 
A  strong  chalybeate,  whose  waters  can  be  carried 
without  injury  to  distant  places,  wells  up  en  Knock- 
lade  :  see  that  article.  Aperient  nitrous  waters 
f  pring  from  beds  of  marly  clay  at  Kilroot,  and  near 
Carrickfergus.  Pure  but  not  strong  salt  springs 
occur  at  Ballybill  near  Carrickfergus,  and  in  Island- 
Magee  near  Redhall. 

Minerals.] — Tbe  primary  reck  district  of  the  county 
is  confined  to  a  small  mountain-group  in  the  extreme 
north-east,  around  Knocklade.  Though  consisting 
chiefly  of  mica  schist,  it  presents  various  features  of 
high  interest,  both  in  itself  and  on  account  of  its 
skirting  the  small  coalfield  of  Fair  Head.  The  old 
red  sandstone  and  the  rocks  which  accompany  it  are 
still  more  limited,  and,  excepting  in  a  few  unimpor- 
tant patches,  are  found  only  in  a  band  between  tbe 
primary  district  and  Red  bay* — The  cool  district  is 
situated  on  tbe  north  coast,  both  east  aad  west  of 
Fair  Head.  Only  one  workable  bed  appears  to  exist 
west  of  tbe  headland;  it  is  4k  feet  thick,  and  looks 
eut  from  the  face  ef  the  magnificent  and  fur-stretch- 
ing cliff;  it  has  been  wrought  by  means  of  adits  or 
galleries  driven  inwards  at  the  level  of  high  water 
mark  ;  and  it  dips  southward  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  adits  were,  in  some  instances,  carried  upwards 
of  900  feet  before  meeting  the  declining  stratum. 
The  beds  east  or  rather  south-east  of  Fair  Head, 
occur  around  Murlough  bay,  and  appear  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  those  on  the  west;  tbey  are  six  in 
number,  and  vary  ftotn  12  to  30  inches  in  thickness; 
lour  of  them  are  bituminous,  and  two  carbonaceous; 
and  the  latter  lie,  the  one  immediately  above,  and 
the  other  below,  an  apparently  intruded  mass  of 
columnar  trap,  70  feet  thick.  A  section  of  the  cliff 
on  the  north  side  of  Murlough  bay  exhibits,  in  de- 
scending series,  about  100  feet  of  columnar  green- 
atone,  20  ef  brownish  red  sandstone,  I  of  bituminous 
coal,  80  of'red  sandstone,  6  of  black  shale,  2}  of 
highly  bituminous  ooal,  40  of  brownish  red  sand- 
atone,  one- half  of  highly  bituminous  coal,  20  of  red 
sandstone,  10  of  black  shale,  2}  of  bituminous  coul, 
€0  of  black  shale,  24  of  uninflammable  carbonaceous 
coal,  2  of  black  shale  passing  into  flinty  slate,  70  of 
columnar  trap,  2  ef  black  sbale,  8}  of  uninflammable 
carbonaceous  coal,  alternating  with  thin  beds  of 
black  shale,  and  10  to  the  base  of  the  cliff  bat  really 
an  unascertained  thickness  of  black  shale.  The 
height  of  the  cliff  is  4374  feet.  Tbe  collieries  on 
both  sides  of  Fair  Head,  though  now  neglected, 
partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  working  to  the 
depth  of  old  excavations,  and  partly  from  the  want 
of  a  safe  harbour  for  shipping  the  coal,  were  wrought 
ut  a  very  remote  period,  anil  possibly  may  be  among 
tbe  moot  ancient  in  the  British  empire.  While 
miners,  about  tbe  year  1770,  were  working  an  unex- 
plored part  of  the  cliff  near  Ballycastle,  an  old  exca- 
vation was  unexpectedly  discovered,  and  was  found 
to  be  very  extensive,  and  to  have  been  wrought  upon 
a  regular  system  by  evidently  expert  miners,  but  with 
implements  different  from  tho*e  now  in  u<e.  No 
tradition  now  remains  of  tbe  period  or  persons  of  the 
ancient  miners. 

Very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  part  of  tbe 
county  it  occupied  by  upper  members  of  the  second- 
ary series,  capped  by  a  thick  mass  of  tabular  trap. 
The  external  edge  of  this  great  mineral  field — which 
expands  also  into  considerable  portions  of  the  con- 
tiguous  counties  of  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and  Down 


— presents,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  the  striking  fea- 
ture of  a  high  table-land  rising  precipitously  either 
from  the  margin  ef  the  sea,  or  from  a  comparatively 
lew  and  flat  country.  At  once  the  largest,  finest, 
and  most  characteristic  horizontal  section,  is  the 
remarkable  series  of  lofty  precipices  and  mural  cliffs 
which  extends  from  behind  Belfast  quite  round  to 
the  old  red  sandstone  district  of  Red  bay.  A  mass 
ef  black  trap,  frequently  from  200  to  300  feet  thick, 
usually  amorphous,  but  sometimes  rudely  columnar, 
constitutes  the  upper  region  of  the  whole  section, 
and  uniformly  presents  declivitous  or  mural  escarp- 
ments. The  chalk,  which  lies  immediately  beneath, 
and  varies  frem  60  to  100  il^t  in  thickness,  also  pre- 
sents mural  precipices ;  and  the  dazzling  whiteness 
ef  these  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  black  mass 
of  superincumbent  trap,  as  to  give  singular  force  and 
character  to  tbe  landscape.  Tbe  strata  beneath  the 
chalk,  consisting  of  green  sand,  the  lias  formation, 
and  the  red  and  variegated  marls  of  tbe  new  red 
sandstone  subseries,  are  usually  concealed  by  a  thick 
covering  of  clay  and  debris,  which  has  partly  fallen 
from  the  trap  and  chalk,  and  is  partly  a  disintegra- 
tion ef  the  strata  themselves;  and  they  present,  on 
their  edge,  a  steep  inclined  plain,  sweeping  out  from 
the  overhanging  cliffs,  and,  in  many  places,  so  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  as  to  wear  as  luxurious  a  vege- 
table dress  as  tbe  most  productive  pendicle  of  soil 
in  Ulster.  Though  the  strata,  from  the  chalk  down- 
ward, have,  in  a  great  degree,  been  altered  or  modi- 
fied, partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
trap,  partly  by  the  intersection  of  trap  dikes,  and 
partly  by  tbe  protrusion  of  large  hill  masses  of  trap, 
they  sufficiently  retain  their  litbolegieal  character  te 
be  identified  by  geognosy,  and  contain,  in  their  upper 
members,  such  organic  remains  as  clearly  prove  their 
correspondence  with  similar  successions  of  rocks  in 
England  and  other  countries.  Tbe  chalk  differs  in 
no  respect  from  that  of  England,  except  in  much 
greater  hardness.  This  quality  precludes  its  Wing 
used  for  many  of  the  economical  purposes  to  which 
the  softer  chalk  ef  England  is  applied,  and  has  occa- 
sioned it  to  be  locally,  though  most  erroneously, 
designated  white  limestone.  It  is  very  regularly 
stratified,  but  of  unequal  thickness ;  averaging  pro- 
bably 60  feet,  and  at  the  White  Well  quarry,  3  miles 
nor.tn  of  Belfast,  showing  14  regular  beds  in  a  thick- 
ness of  70  feet.  Masses  ef  imbedded  flint  arc  usually 
ef  a  globular  form,  but  frequently  present  the  most 
fantastic  shapes ;  and,  in  colour,  they  vary  from  black, 
through  various  shades  ef  grey,  to  white.  The  prin- 
cipal fossils  in  the  chalk  are  terebratube,  pecten, 
cirri,  ammonites,  echinites,  betemnites,  baculites,  and 
spongue.  Tbe  green  sand  or  mulatto  stone  averages 
20  feet  in  thickness;  it  sometimes,  in  its  upper  beds, 
graduates  into  chalk,  and  then  is  represented  by  a 
yellowish  compact  reck  of  chalk  sprinkled  with 
green  sand ;  and  when  considerably  thick,  it  is  usu- 
ally fine  in  the  grain,  and  opulent  in  fossils.  The 
lias  limestone  is  50  feet  thick  at  Larne,  aad  about 
30  in  Colin  glen,  3  miles  south-west  of  Belfast ;  it 
varies  in  solidity  as  in  thickness,  and  it  contains  a 
profusion  of  ammonites,  pecten,  raya,  dentaka,  pla- 
giostoma,  and  other  orders  of  organic  remains.  The 
black  shale  is  20  feet  thick  in  Colin  glen,  and  aver- 
ages 40  at  Larne,  Red  bay,  and  Ballintey ;  and  it 
abounds  chiefly  in  gryphea\  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  clunch  clay  of  England.  Marl,  averaging, 
perhaps,  400  feet  iu  thickness,  is  now  bright  red, 
now  yellowish  white,  and  now  greenish  blue ;  is  ar- 
ranged in  beds  which  are  often  striped  or  mottled, 
ami  is  in  some  places  traversed,  in  all  directions,  by 
irregular  vems,  from  half-un-inch  to  8  inches  thick, 
of  fibrous  gvpsum.  Strata  of  brownish-red  sand- 
stone, probably  about  300  feet  thick,  consist,  for  tbe 
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most  part,  of  qunrtzo*e  grain*  cemented  by  an  argillo- 
f«-rruginous  paste ;  yet  they  contain  clay-galls  are 
sometime*  striped  with  various  colours,  and  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  separated  from  one  another  by  inter- 
lamination*  of  mica.  Magnenian  limestone,  averag- 
ing, perhaps  60  feet  in  thickness,  varies  in  colour 
from  yellow  to  dull  grey,  and  is  interstratified  with 
red  and  yellow  Mndstone.  Traces  of  the  oolitic 
formation  have  been  observed  nowhere  except  on  the 
con-t  near  Lame. 

The  trap  of  Antrim  ha.*  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion, and  been  so  frequently  described,  that  it  re- 
quires from  us  but  slender  notice.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  chalk  which  it  covers,  presents  a  rough 
serrated  outline,  sueh  as  belongs  to  a  rock  long 
exposed  to  erosion ;  and  its  hollows  are  filled  some- 
times by  the  trap  itself,  and  sometimes  by  a  disinte- 
gration of  it,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  ochreous  sub- 
s  tan  re,  mixed  with  such  blood-red  flints  as  appear 
to  the  eye  to  l»c  solid,  but  fall  into  fragments  at  a 
stroke  of  the  hammer.  While  the  chalk  in  contact 
with  the  superincumbent  trap  has  not  been  altered 
in  character,  that  which  is  in  contact  with  trap, 
fiikes  or  the  larger  trap  protrusions  has  been  changed 
into  granular  marble.  The  trap  rocks,  though  not 
displaying  the  same  approach  to  parallelism  in  the 
upper  and  lower  surface  of  each  stratum  as  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  are  much  more  regularly  ar- 
ranged in  beds  than  has  generally  been  supposed; 
and,  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
they  present,  in  a  proximate  sense,  the  phenomena 
of  quite  regular  stratification.  Yet  the  beds  of  red 
ochre,  which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the 
cliffs  westward  of  Bengore  Head,  and  figure  so  dis- 
tinctly in  contrast  to  the  black  colour  of  the  trap 
both  above  and  beneath  them,  and  which,  in  some 
place*,  become  porphyritie,  and  pass  insensibly  into 
clay  porphyry,  are  the'  only  or  at  least  the  chief  indi- 
cations by  which  the  character  of  the  different  beds 
of  trap  can  be  traced  ;  for  any  one  trappean  stratam 
so  frequently  changes  from  coarse  and  crystalline  to 
fine-grained  and  earthy,  that  in  one  part  it  might  be 
called  greenstone,  iu  another  basalt,  and  in  a  third 
amygdaloidal  wacke.  But  with  the  assistance  of  the 
ochreous  strata,  as  well  as  partially  with  that  of  a 
bed  of  wood  coal,  the  succession  of  the  trap  strata, 
particularly  between  Glenarm  and  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, has  been  somewhat  accurately  ascertained. 
We  hare,  in  an  ascending  series,  first,  amygdaloidal 
trap,  from  20  to  50  feet  thick,  but  sometimes  passing 
into  greenstone,  and  affecting  a  columnar  structure  ; 
next,  greenstone,  from  30  to  80  feet  thick,  some- 
times amorphous,  and  sometimes  rudely  columnar  ; 
next,  the  same  rock,  from  60  to  100  feet  thick,  pass- 
ing sometimes  into  basalt,  and  sometimes  into  amyg- 
daloidal wacke ;  next,  six  alternations  of  black- 
grained  trap  with  thin  irregular  beds  of  red  ochre, 
70  feet  thick  ;  next,  red  ochreous  clay,  now  '20  and 
now  200  feet  thick,  graduating  into  lilac-coloured 
lithomarge,  speckled  with  white;  next,  reddish-black 
ferruginous  clay,  I  foot  thick  ;  next,  the  great  range 
of  columnar  basalt,  45  feet  thick,  which  appears 
100  feet  above  high  water  at  Bengore  Head,  dips 
toward  the  west,  and  forms  the  basaltic  pavement 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway  by  its  intersection  with  the 
plane  of  the  sea ;  next,  irregularly  columnar  basalt, 
al>ont  50  feet  thick,  containing  a  stratum  of  wacke 
and  another  of  wood-coal,  and  consisting  of  small 
columns  which  are  variou-dy  horizontal,  oblique, 
and  vertical,  and  are  frequently  bent  in  fantastic 
forms;  next,  columnar  basalt,  about  50  feet  thick, 
not  quite  so  regular  in  its  columns  as  the  great  or 
Causeway  range;  and,  finally,  six  strata  of  rudely 
columnar  and  amorphous  trap,  164  feet  thick,  in- 
cluding two  beds  of  red  ochre. 


The  mo  - 1  important  deposit  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion, not  only  in  I'Lter  but  in  Ireland,  is  situated 
along  the  south  margin  of  Lough  Neagh,  from  Sandy 
bay  in  Antrim  to  Washing  bay,  near  Mountjoy- 
eastle,  in  Tyrone.  It  belongs  much  more  to  the 
latter  county  and  to  Armagh  than  to  Antrim  ;  and 
occupies,  within  their  limits,  a  space  of  10  miles  in 
length  and  5  in  breadth.  Yet  a  trial  by  boring, 
made  many  years  ago  at  Sandy  bay,  in  Antrim, 
affords  the  principal  data  by  which  its  composition 
is  known.  That  boring  elicited  10  feet  of  blue  clay, 
25  of  black  lignite  mixed  with  clay,  24  of  clay,  20  of 
black  lignite,  4  of  clay,  and  15  of  black  lignite.  The 
lignite,  while  so  abundant  around  the  bay,  is  at  the 
same  time  so  combustible,  that,  during  seasons  when 
fuel  is  scarce,  the  inhabitants  occasionally  sink  pits 
and  use  it  for  domestic  purposes.  The  clay  \>  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  potters'  clay  district  of  Bovey  in 
Devonshire,  and  has  in  several  parts  been  raised 
from  pits  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes  and  pottery  ; 
bat  hitherto  it  has  rarely  been  obtained  of  such 
quality  as  to  possess  a  pure  white  colour  after  being 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  baking  furnace. 

NojVs.]— A  strong  loam,  interspersed  in  many 
places,  with  the  debris  and  small  boulders  of  trap, 
and  generally  superincumbent  on  clay,  is  the  prevailing 
soil  in  the  plains  and  valleys.  The  trap  boulders, 
though  cleared  away  on  improved  ground,  still  lie 
on  ill-cultivated  land,  athwart  or  near  the  surface, 
and  sometimes  are  so  compacted  in  remote  assimila- 
tion to  a  pavement  as,  while  they  remain,  to  render 
the  operations  of  husbandry  impracticable.  The  clay 
subsoil  is  highly  retentive ;  and,  where  draining  has 
not  been  practised,  seriously  retards,  in  both  droughts 

and  rains,  the  labours  of  the  farmer  As  the  ground 

rises,  the  vegetable  mould  becomes  shallower  in  depth, 
looser  in  texture,  and  lighter  in  colour,  and  the  suit- 
soil  loses  much  of  its  tenacity,  and  degenerates  into 
brown  or  yellow  till.  Peat  or  turf,  too,  soon  suc- 
ceeds to  all  vestige  of  the  loam;  stretches  awav. 
over  the  summits  or  platforms  of  the  mountains,  in 
extensive  tracts  of  moss ;  and  forms  bogs,  of  various 
extent  and  density,  which,  while  they  offer  a  coarse 
summer  herbage  to  sheep  or  cattle,  seem  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  inroads  of  the  georgical  improver.  A 
tract  of  sandy  loom  commences  west  of  the  Lagan, 
a  short  distance  from  Belfa«t,  and,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, continues  to  the  Mate-course.  Other  but 
smaller  tracts  of  the  same  soil  occur  along  Lough 
Neagh  J  and  small  stripes  of  sand  are  found  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  sea-shore.  In  M  done,  the  sandy 
loam  is  interspersed  with  clayey  knolls,  and  lies  on 
a  subsoil  of  very  stiff  clay  ;  but,  in  other  localities, 
the  soil  is  generous,  highly  fertile,  and  easily  coaxed 

into  the  production  of  rich  and  heavy  cereal  crops  

Gently  swelling  hills  which  undulate  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  and  those  ridges,  called  Drum 
lins,  which  run  with  small  intervals  to  a  considerable 
length,  such  as  that  from  Dunmurry  by  Lambeg  to 
Magberagall  church,  consist  of  water-worn  stones  ot 
various  sixes,  and  are  all  carpeted  with  gravel. — 
Wherever  the  chalk  of  the  county  has  been  stripped 
of  iU  covering  of  trap,  has  advanced  into  the  plains, 
and  has  acquired  a  coat  of  clay  or  of  mould,  it  has 
formed  a  soil  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  well  adapted 
to  every  purpose  of  cultivation.  Round  most  ol  the 
margin  of  the  great  trap  field,  detached  tracts  of  this 
chalky — or,  according  to  the  local  nomenclature,  this 
limestone — soil  are  to  be  found  ;  and  in  Magbera- 
gall, in  Aghale* ,  on  the  coast  near  Redhall,  at  tha 
point  of  Island-Magee,  near  Glenarm,  and  at  Ballin- 
toy,  tbey  are  particularly  conspicuous.  Georgical 
improvement  has  borrowed  a  lesson  from  the  natural 
formation  of  this  soil,  and,  by  mixing  the  debris  and 
fragments  of  the  chalky  precipices  with  churlish 
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moorUnd,  hag  worked  it  into  excellent  arable  ground. 
The  chalky  noil  possesses,  among  other  recommen- 
dations, the  property  of  being  peculiarly  favourable 
to  fruit-trees  ;  occasioning  a  freedom  in  their  growth, 
a  cleanness  in  their  bark,  and  a  richness  of  flavour  in 
their  fruit,  which  are  rarely  surpassed. — A  soil  which 
covers  much  of  the  mountain  area  of  Antrim,  and  is 
common  to  it  with  the  trappean  region  of  London- 
derry, may  be  noticed  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  G. 
V.  Sampson's  Survey  of  the  latter  county :  "  Above 
the  lime  [chalk]  is  the  region  of  basalt ;  and  the  soil 
thenceforth  is  without  clay.  It  is  only  a  rust,  or 
oxide,  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  ironstone.  It  is 
loose,  hoves  with  moisture,  and  has  neither  cohesion 
nor  strength  ;  witness  the  wretched  crops  of  every 
thing  but  potatoes  and  straw.  The  country  people 
call  it  deaf  land."  Yet  it  produces  an  agreeable  her- 
bage, and  is  very  far  from  being  valueless  for  sheep- 
walk  or  grazing-ground. 

Wood*."] — The  great  natural  woods  of  Portmore, 
and  those  of  the  great  and  little  parks  of  Glenarm, 
have  long  ceased  to  lie  the  boast  of  their  districts. 
Excepting  on  the  grounds  of  Shane's  Castle,  and  on 
the  escarpments  of  hills,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
more  picturesque  streams,  natural  wood  has  almost 
everywhere  fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  the  Vandal  im- 

E rover,  or  the  short-sighted  economist  of  the  passing 
our's  gains.  Yet  the  vacuum  in  sylvan  adorn- 
ment has  been  far  more  than  filled  by  a  liberal  and 
well-directed  spirit  of  planting.  Most  of  the  numer- 
ous resident  landowners,  and  even  some  of  the  far- 
mers, walked  upwards  of  thirty  or  even  forty  years 
ago,  athwart  extensive  naked  tracts,  and  clothed  them 
in  young  forest.  A  great  part  of  Massarene,  and  of 
the  southern  section*  of  Antrim  and  Toome,  has  a 
finely  wooded  aspect.  The  valleys  of  the  Six-mile- 
Water  and  the  Broad,  present  much  sylvan  embel- 
lishment. The  whole  extent  of  alternately  undu- 
lating and  level  plain  from  Lisburn  to  Carrickfergus, 
is  rich  in  sheets  and  clumps  and  rows  of  plantation. 
Around  Castle- Dobbs  and  Ballyhill  are  noble  masses 
of  tree* ;  at  Redhall  and  Kilwalter  are  expanses  of 
newer  wood,  superintended  by  numerous  veterans  of 
the  forest ;  at  Leslie-hill,  are  very  extensive  planta- 
tions ;  and  around  the  castle  of  Glenarm  are  crowds 
of  trees,  both  rare  and  noble.  On  the  whole,  the 
county  of  Antrim  has  made  as  rapid  advances  in 
plantation-improvement  a*  probably  any  other  county 
in  Ireland.  In  1841,  the  county  contained,  in  planted 
trees,  63  acres  of  oak,  21 1  of  ash,  130  of  elm,  26  of 
beech,  462  of  fir,  8,063  of  mixed  plantations,  and 
1,403  of  orchards,— in  all,  10,358  acres ;  and  the 
proportions  of  these  woods  which  were  planted  pre- 
vious to  1791,  are  35  acres  of  oak,  4  of  ash,  99  of 
elm,  II  of  beech,  17  of  fir,  1,256  of  mixed  planta- 
tion*, and  202  of  orchards.  But,  in  1841,  there 
existed,  in  addition  to  the  planted  woods,  602,826  de- 
tached trees,  equivalent  in  extent  to  3,768  acres,  and 
making  the  grand  total  of  plantations  14,126  acres. 

EttaUt  and  Farm*.'] — Excepting  the  properties 
under  the  see  of  Connor,  estates  are  held  either 
immediately  or  virtually  by  grant  from  the  crown, 
and  are  in  consequence  freehold.  The  estates  of  the 
three  principal  titled  proprietors  are  very  extensive. 
The  Antrim  estate,  which  includes  the  northern 
baronies,  is,  for  the  most  part,  let  in  perpetuity,  and 
occupied  by  respectable  country  gentlemen.  N umer- 
ous  other  properties,  as  well  those  of  untitled  gentle- 
men as  those  of  the  nobility,  are  of  considerable  ex- 
tent.— Though  the  houses  of  proprietors  are,  in  few 
instances,  splendid,  they  are,  in  general,  character- 
ized by  convenience  and  elegance.  Even  the  bouses 
of  leaseholders  on  the  larger  estates,  are  aggregately 
so  neat  and  pleasing,  as  to  impart  no  small  charm  to 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country. 


Farming-leases  have,  for  two  generations  or  so 
past,  been  shorter  than  at  a  former  period.  The  lands 
being  improved  and  the  buildings  good,  less  reason 
is  supposed  to  exist  than  before  for  securing  to  a 
tenant  a  lengthened  possession— Leases  of  a  pro- 
longed kind  are  given  for  lives  and  years ;  some  for 
lives  alone ;  bishops'  leases,  for  21  years,  often  with 
clause  of  renewal ;  and  all  sorts  are,  in  general,  free- 
hold. Building-leases  in  towns  are  u«ually  given 
long,  with  a  view  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent lands. 

Farms  diiFer,  in  tenure,  from  the  con-acre  or  patch 
for  a  single  crop,  to  the  lease  in  perpetuity  or  actual 
estate ;  and  they  differ,  in  extent,  from  the  merest 
pendicle  to  the  most  noble  expanse.  Where  thu 
land  is  uniform,  and  free  from  moor  or  moss  or 
mountain,  the  surface  is  sectioned,  divided,  arid  sub. 
divided,  by  a  pressure  of  circumstances  which  defies 
all  reference  to  system,  and  lies  as  yet  beyond  all 
prospect  of  amenability  to  control,  bi  many  in- 
stances, large  tracts  of  verdant  upland  are  held  by 
distant  occupiers,  and  confined  to  the  supervision  of 
resident  herdsmen ;  and  along  the  mutual  border  of 
mountain  and  valley,  a  considerable  quantity  of  high 
land  is  usually  let  along  with  a  belt  or  section  of 
plain  ;  but,  athwart  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
arable  area,  farms  are  aggregately  so  small  that  they 
would  not  probably  average  twenty  acres,  or — if  a 
few  of  the  larger  were  deducted — would  not  pro- 
bably average  eleven  or  twelve.  A  person  with 
English  or  Scottish  ideas,  but  without  discretion  to 
guide  them,  scouts  the  littleness  of  an  Irish  farm,  and 
wonders  that  so  fine  a  county  as  Antrim  should  not 
have  quite  renounced  the  paltriness  and  peddling  of 
minute  subdivision,  and  imitated  the  grandeur  of 
British  allotments  to  the  farmer  ;  but  when  he  sports 
his  exclamations  of  taste,  and  flaunts  his  wise  lessons 
of  economy,  and  limns  his  gay  and  invidious  pictures 
of  the  superiority  of  his  country,  he  only  proclaims  his 
profound  ignorance  of  Ireland,  and  proves  himself  a 
smaller,  r  and  a  pedant.  "  The  large  and  the  small 
farms,"  pithily  says  Mr.  Dubourdieu,  "arc  so  inter- 
woven, and  the  tenures  are  so  various,  and  misery 
would  ensue  to  so  many  persons  by  a  radical  change, 
that  though"  the  question  of  the  most  profitable  divi- 
sion of  land  "may  be  a  matter  of  speculation  in  this 
country,  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  looked  to  as  a  matter 
of  practice."  In  1841*  the  total  number  of  farms, 
exclusive  of  those  in  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Carrickfergus,  was  23.526 ;  and  of  these  6,855  mea- 
sured from  1  acre  to  5  acres  each,— 10,563,  from  5 
to  15  acres  each,— 4,220,  from  15  to  30  acres  each, — 
and  1,888,  upwards  of  30  acres. 

Agriculture.] — Wheat  is  very  generally  cultivated 
in  the  south  parts  of  the  baronies  of  Toome  and 
Antrim,  the  west  and  south  parts  of  Massarene,  and 
those  parts  of  Belfast  which  lie  south  and  west  of 
the  mountains.  It  is  raised  also  in  many  other  dis- 
tricts;  but  either  on  a  limited  scale,  or  only  as  an 
occasional  crop.  Preparation  for  it  by  clover  has 
been  found  unsuitable ;  by  plain  fallow,  still  parti- 
ally prevails;  and  by  potatoe  fallow,  is  most  com- 
mon, or  even  general. — Barley,  though  far  from 
being  a  favourite  crop,  is  cultivated  on  dry  and 
gravelly  swells,  as  well  as  occasionally  in  other  sit- 
uations ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  either  succeeds 
wheat  in  two  ploughings,  or  is  introduced  by  a 

potatoe  fallow  Outs  are  far  the  predominant 

cereal  produce ;  their  grain,  jointly  with  potatoes, 
form  the  chief  food  of  the  people,  and  their  straw  the 
chief  support  of  the  cattle ;  and,  though  a  secondary 
object  in  the  wheat  and  barley  districts,  they  almost 
engross  attention  in  all  other  parts  of  the  county. 
They  are  sometimes  sown  on  grass  grounds  which 
have  been  limed  or  otherwise  manured ;  but  are  too 
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prncrall  y  scourged  year  after  year  out  of  the  ground 
of  potatoe  fallow,  or  that  of  plain  fallow,  or  even 
from  a  pared  and  burned  surface,  until  the  di*» 
heartened  and  utterly  exhausted  101I  has  power  to 
return  little  more  than  the  bulk  of  the  seed.  Yet,  in 
the  wheat  districts,  on  the  larger  arable  farms,  and 
increasingly  throughout  the  county,  they  are  treated 
on  comparatively  enlightened  and  skilful  principles  ; 
and,  the  ground  being  preserved  both  clean  and  in 
good  heart,  they  are  at  once  luxuriant  in  growth, 
large  in  bulk,  and  excellent  in  quality. — Beans,  so 
far  back  as  30  years  ago,  had  long  been  cultivated  in 
the  parish  of  Ca rn castle,  yielding  upwards  of  70 
lui-heh  per  Irish  acre  ;  but  pease,  as  a  field-crop, 
were  then  unknown. — Flax  is  a  prominent  crop,  in 
very  fluctuating  demand ;  so  that  the  quantity  of 
seed  annually  imported  for  it  into  Belfast  was  at  one 
time  33.000  bushels,  at  another  comparatively  trifling, 
in  1835  upwards  of  106,000  bushels,  and  in  1843 
about  84,000  Potatoes  are  a  large  object  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  are  raised  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  from  the  lazy- 
bed  method  of  the  scarcely  reclaimed  bog  or  moor, 
to  the  most  approved  culture  on  the  wheat-bearing 
loam. — Though  clover  has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced, the  other  artificial  grasses,  and  also  turnips 
and  vetches,  are  cither  unknown  or  very  inade- 
quately appreciated  As  to  methods  of  cultivation, 

rotations  of  crops,  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
details  of  rural  economy,  we  are  deterred  both  by 
the  rapidity  of  progress  with  which  improvements 
are  going  on,  and  by  the  disgusting  misrepresenta- 
tions which  we  observe  to  be  current  in  topographi- 
cat  writing,  from  stating  any  particulars.  Some 
alleged  pictures  of  Antrim  agriculture  which  lie 
before  us  would  be  accurate  enough  representations 
of  the  state  of  things  in  the  least  improved  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  are  hideous  caricatures,  not  only  of 
what  Antrim  is  now,  but  even  of  what  it  has  been 
during  nearly  two  generation*.  So  large  have  been 
the  achievements  of  agricultural  reform  during  even 
the  but  ten  years,  that  cereal  produce  has  increased 
more  than  50  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  butter, 
cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry,  though  not  equally  large, 
has  been  considerable. 

Lice  Stock  j  — In  1841,  the  total  of  live  stock  on 
farms  not  exceeding  1  acre,  was  908  horses  and  mules, 
3.886  rattle,  809  sheep,  5,382  pigs,  30,209  poultry, 
and  85  asses ;  on  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres, 
1,920  horses  and  mule*,  6,825  cattle,  1,614  sheep, 
3.720  pigs,  18,064  poultry,  and  24  asses ;  on  farms 
of  from  5  to  15  acres,  8,447  horses  and  mules,  23,607 
rattle,  5,776  sheep,  11,061  pigs,  47,787  poultry,  and 
20  asses ;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  5,938 
horses  and  mules,  18,230  cattle,  4.647  sheep,  7.351 
pigs,  32.134  poultry,  and  8  asses;  and  on  farms 
above  30  acres,  5,438  horses  and  mules,  17.090 
cattle,  5,302  sheep,  5,368  pigs,  25,478  poultry,  and 
8  asses.  The  total  number,  and  the  estimated  value 
of  each  of  these  classes  of  stock,  was  22,651  horses 
and  mules,  £181.208;  69,638  cattle.  £452,647; 
18,150  sheep,  £19.965;  32.882  pigs,  £41,102; 
153.672  poultry,  £3.842;  and  145  asses,  £145. 
Total  value  of  the  whole  live  stock,  £69,8909. 

Manufacture ».] — The  linen  manufacture,  long  so 
prominent  in  Antrim,  belongs  in  a  loose  sense  to 
about  one-half  of  Ireland,  and  emphatically  to  the 
province  of  Ulster.  For  an  outline,  therefore,  of  its 
history  and  condition,  see  article  Ulster.  The 
ordinary  linens  of  Antrim  rarely  or  never  exceed  32 
inches  when  bleached,  and  are  generally  or  almost 
characteristically  27.  Fine  yard-wide  cambrics, 
lawns,  and  diapers,  are  made  in  the  district  along 
Belfast  Lough  and  the  Lagan-  Weavers  very  gen- 
rrally  purchase  their  own  yarn,  weave  it  in  their 
own  bouses,  and  sell  their  webs  to  the  bleachers. 


[  Some  employ  journeymen,  and  others  let  a  loom  or 
two  to  poorer  fellow- weavers.  But  nearly  all  earn 
smaller  profits  than  the  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  and 
not  a  few  are  forced  by  necessity,  or  induced  by 
economy,  to  combine,  on  an  exceedingly  humble 
scale,  the  occupations  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
farmer.  But,  for  a  view  of  the  bulky  parts  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  as  well  as  of  kindred  productive 
pursuits,  see  the  articles  on  the  larger  towns,  parti- 
cularly the  article  on  Belfast.    The  cotton  manu- 

I  fact  u re  was  projected  at  Belfast,  in  1777,  by  Messrs. 
Jov  &  M'Cabe ;  it  has  been  doubled  in  extent  since 
1800 ;  it  now  employs  from  25,000  to  27,000  persons 
in  the  district  along  Belfast  Lough  and  the  Lagan  ; 
and  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  chief  means  of  the 
assimilation  of  that  district  in  competency  and  com- 
fort to  the  manufacturing  sections  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  manufacture  of  canvas  was  intro- 
duced to  Belfast  in  1784;  rope-making,  about  32 
years  earlier;  paper-making,  at  Dunmurry,  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  M'Manu*,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  at  different  places  in  10  mills;  blanket-mak- 
ing, at  Lambeg,  by  the  Wolfenden  family,  who 
settled  in  Ireland  about  250  years  ago ;  and  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  near  Lisburn,  by  Mr. 
Gregg  of  Belfast.  Stockings  and  coarse  woollen  cloth 
are  very  generally  woven  throughout  the  county ; 
silk-weaving  employs  about  20  persons ;  soap  and 
candles  have  been  bulkily  produced  for  exportation ; 
leather  was,  at  one  time,  manufactured  in  almost 
every  town  ;  the  casting  of  iron  makes  some  figure 
in  Belfast:  a  manufactory  for  turning  and  fluting 
iron  was  established  about  40  years  ago  near  Lis. 
burn ;  potteries,  for  coarser  wares,  at  Lambeg,  at 
Ballycastle,  and  near  the  Maze ;  ship-building  has 
been  considerably  carried  on  at  Belfast ;  and  sad- 
dlery, scythe-stones,  and  various  articles  for  home 
use,  compose  a  large  and  diffusive  miscellaneous 
manufacture. 

Commerce.] — The  interior  traffic  of  the  county, 
while  large,  animated,  and  very  various,  does  not 
easily  admit  of  being  estimated.  The  overland 
traffic  with  other  counties  is  chiefly  concentrated  in 
an  exterior  direction  at  Dublin,  Armagh,  and  Col- 
eraine,  and,  in  an  interior  direction,  at  Belfast ;  and 
falls  to  be  included  in  a  vidimus  of  the  trade  at  the 
ports  and  by  the  railway.  The  exports  and  the  im- 
ports, though  the  line  of  coast  is  so  extensive,  are 
almost  or  altogether  confined  to  Belf  a  st,  Carrice- 
ferocb,  Lahnl,  Ballycastle,  and  Portrusr, 
[see  these  articles,]  and  could  not  be  summarily 
exhibited  here  without  wasteful  anticipation. 

Fair*.]— The  principal  fairs  held  within  the 
county  are,— Antrim,  Jan.,  May  12,  Aug.  3,  and 
Nov.  12;  Ballintoy.  June  3,  Sept.  4.  and  Oct.  14; 
Ballycarry,  June  21,  Aug.  21,  and  Oct.  31  ;  Ballv- 
rastle,  Jan.  I,  March  3,  April  21,  May  29.  July  26, 
Aug.  28,  Oct.  30.  and  Nov.  3,  and  27 ;  Ballyclare, 
Jan.  28,  May  19,  July  21,  Aug.  25.  Oct.  20,  and 
Nov.  24;  Ballymena,  July  26,  and  Oct.  21  ;  Bally- 
money,  May  6.  July  10,  and  Oct.  7;  Ballinure,  May 
15,  Sept.  4,  and  Oct.  20;  Belfast,  Aug.  12,  and 
Nov.  8;  Bemice,  Jan.  16,  and  Feb.  20;  Brough- 
ahane,  June  17.  and  Sept.  1 ;  Bushmills,  March  30, 
June  29,  Aug.  24,  Oct.  21,  and  Dec.  14;  Carrick- 
fergus.  May  12,  and  Nov.  I  ;  Carnmoney.  May  12, 
and  Nov.  17;  Clough,  Feb.  10.  April  20,  May  27. 
Aug.  5,  Nov.  9.  and  Dec.  10;  Connor,  Feb.  I,  May 
I,  Aug.  2,  and  Oct.  28;  Craigelly,  June  26,  and 
Aug.  21  ;  Crumlin.  1st  Monday  of  every  month » 
Cushendall.  Feb.  14,  March  17,  May  14.  June  29. 
Aug.  14,  Sept.  29,  Nov.  14.  and  Dec.  22;  Dervock, 
Jan.  13.  Feb.  24,  May  18.  June  22,  Aug.  12.  and 
Oct.  27  ;  Drimbar,  May  21  ;  Dunloy,  Feb.  15,  May 
15,  Aug.  15,  and  Nov.  15;  Dunluce,  Nov.  12; 
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Kells,  Jan.  8,  March  1,  June  10,  and  Sept.  12; 
Larne.  July  31,  and  Dec.  1  ;  Lisburn,  July  21,  and 
Oct.  5;  Loughgill.  Feb.  19,  Aug.  19,  and  Nov.  19; 
Mosside,  May  21,  July  21,  and  Nuv.  23;  Mounthill, 
July  1,  and  Oct.  1  ;  Newtowucrommellin,  2d  Tues. 
day  of  every  month  ;  Oldstone,  June  13,  and  Oct. 
22 ;  Parkgate,  Feb.  7,  May  7,  Aug.  7.  and  Nov.  4 ; 
Randalstown,  July  16,  and  Nov.  1  ;  Roughfort,  May 
26,  and  Nov.  24 ;  Shane'*  Castle,  July  3,  and  Oct. 
8;  and  Templepatrick.  May  3,  July  10.  and  Oct.  27. 

FUheritt."} — A  fishing-ground  near  Carrickfergus, 
from  Silver  stream  eastward  to  Kilroot,  i»  remark- 
able for  cod,  codling,  and  flat  fish.  A  fish  bank 
measuring  4  by  2  furlongs,  and  lying  off  Blackhead, 
is  remarkable  for  cod,  ling,  and  herrings.  A  fishing- 
ground,  a  mile  in  length,  and  running  due  south 
from  the  south  end  of  Muck  island,  is  the  resort  of 
turlsot  in  summer,  and  of  cod  and  ling  in  winter.  A 
li*hing-ground  about  miles  north-east  of  Larne 
harbour,  abounds  in  cod  and  in  a  species  of  black 
pollock  called  blockeua.  See  Larne.  '  At  four 
places  culled  Trvstes,  on  a  reef  from  1J  to  5  miles 
from  Bullygelly  Head,  are  cod,  pollock,  and  whiting. 
On  a  bank,  about  l{  mile  from  the  coast  at  Glen, 
arm,  arc  cod  and  ling.  FUhing-groimds  between 
Carnlough  and  Port  Scalbeg.  are  frequented  by  cod, 
ling,  and  conger.  Boxer's  bank,  within  two  miles  of 
the  shore  at  Cu^hendall,  arc  frequented  by  cod,  ling, 

Clloek,  and  flat  fish.  A  bank  about  4  miles  in 
lgth,  2  miles  off  Torr  Head,  is  remarkable  for  cod 
and  ling.  Dalliutoy  or  Dunsaverick  bank,  a  mile 
broad,  upwards  of  3  miles  long,  and  extending  from 
Sheep  Wand  to  Bengore  Head,  produces  cod.  ling, 
and  some  turbot.  The  Skerries  bank.  2  miles  broad, 
16  miles  long,  and  distant  about  7  miles  from  Port- 
rush,  yields  cod,  ling,  turbot,  haddock,  conger,  and 
other  li»h.  No  persons  between  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way and  Carrick  fergus  arc  employed  more  in  fishing 
than  in  other  occupations ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  coast  resort  to  it  as  an  occasional 
•ummer  occupation.  In  1830,  according  to  the  Com- 
missioners ol  Irish  Fisheries,  the  county  had  en- 
gaged in  its  fisheries  15  decked  and  27  balf-decked 
vessels,  337  open  sail  boats,  110  row-boats,  and 
2,126  fishermen;  and,  in  1836,  according  to  the 
officers  of  the  coast-guard,  it  and  the  coast  of  Lon- 
donderry eastward  from  Lough  Foyle,  had  5  decked 
and  3  half-decked  vessels.  13  open  sail  boats,  242 
row-boats,  and  816  fishermen.  A  view  of  the 
salmon  fisheries  belongs  to  our  notices  of  the  rivers 
and  of  Lough  Neagh. 

CommmiicatioHM.] — The  Ulster  railway,  open  from 
Belfast  to  Lurgan.  at  the  close  of  1841,  will  afford 
communication  from  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
Antrim  to  Armagh ;  and  a  line  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
missioners will  continue  the  communication  south- 
ward to  a  junction  at  Navan  with  the  line  from  En- 
niskillen  to  Dublin.  The  roads  of  the  county  are  in 
general  excellent ;'  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  so 
abundant  and  so  intricately  ramified  that  they  can  l>e 
intelligibly  exhibited  only  on  a  map.  The  most  not- 
able ot  them,  a  new  road  along  the  coast,  was  quite 
recently  completed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works :  it  was  formed  with  prodigious  labour,  and 
at  very  great  expense ;  it  is  conducted,  in  one  place, 
under  a  considerable  extent  of  rock  which  ro«e 
sheer  up  some  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  sea,  and,  in 
others,  along  portions  of  very  steep  hills  of  moving 
clay  bank  ;  and  in  its  aggregate  character,  it  affords  I 
both  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mountain-climbing 
roads  of  a  former  period,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  en- 
gineering skill  and  execution.  For  a  brief  notice  of 
a  section  of  this  work,  see  article  Glenarm.  In  ; 
1842,  the  county  surveyor  had  under  bis  charge  I 
1.9U0  miles  of  toad ;  and  from  the  date  of  bis  ap-  I 


pointment  in  1836.  till  the  close  of  1841,  he  had 
superintended  the  formation  of  135  miles  of  new 
road.  The  only  interior  navigation — though  even  it 
is  strictly  interior  over  only  a  brief  detour,  and  runs, 
in  general,  along  the  boundary  with  Down — is  the 
navigation  of  the  Lagan  :  which  see.  The  Newry 
canal,  though  nowhere  impinging  on  the  county,  af- 
fords communication  to  the  district  lying  on  Lough 
Neagh.  A  canal  was  at  one  time  projected  from  that 
great  lake  to  Dublin,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  ever 
formed.  The  public  conveyances  within  the  county 
in  1838.  with  the  exception  of  the  very  numerous 
corps  which  diverged  from  Belfast,  [see  that  ar- 
ticle,] were  cars  or  caravans  from  Ballycastle.  Bally- 
menu,  Bushmills,  Dervock,  and  Portrush  to  Cole- 
raine,  from  Ballycastle  and  Larne  to  Cusheudall,  and 
from  Ballymoiiey  and  Portgleuoue  to  Ballymerm. 

IXmajoM.] — By  far  the  greater  part  o'f  Antrim, 
from  the  north  coast  southward,  formed  for  a  series 
of  centuries  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Dalriada ;  while 
the  southern  bonier  of  the  county  was  probably  in 
alternate  possession  of  the  Dalriadans  and  their 
neighbours  of  Down.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the 
territory  from  Belfast  Lough  and  the  Lagan,  west- 
ward  to  Lough  Neagh,  was  called  North  Claneboy 
in  contradistinction  to  South  Clanelwy  in  Down  : 
a  part  of  this  territory,  won  by  the  Scot*  of  the  clan 
Macdonnell,  was  called  Bryan  Currough's  country  ; 
the  territory  from  Olderfleet  or  Larne,  northward  to 
near  Ballycastle,  and  westward  to  the  mountains, 
was  called  the  Glynnes,  from  the  ravine  or  narrow 
valley  character  of  the  ground ;  Island  Magec  was 
subordinate  to  Claneboy,  and  dependent  on  the 
castle  of  Carrickfergus  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, the  reduced  and  suecessional  territory  of  Dal- 
riada, was  called  the  Route,  and  occasionally,  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  MacSorley  Boy's  country.  An 
arrangement  into  baronies  was  made  by  Sir  John 
Perrot  in  1584,  but  was  not,  for  a  considerable  time, 
completely  acknowledged  or  rendered  practical ;  and 
it  has  since  been  so  mollified  that  even  a  compara- 
tively modern  list  of  baronies  docs  not  quite  corre- 
spond with  the  present  distribution.  The  division 
according  to  which  all  taxes  upon  the  county  are 
now  apportioned,  consists  of  the  county  of  the  town 
of  Carrickfergus,  and  the  14  baronies  of  Lower  An- 
trim. Upper  Antrim.  Lower  Belfast,  Upper  Belfast, 
Carey,  Lower  Duulucc,  Upper  Dunluce,  Lower 
Glenarm,  Upper  Glenarm,  Kilconway.  Lower  Mas- 
sareue,  Upper  Massarene,  Lower  Tooroe.  and  Upper 
Toome.  Tonaghs  were  a  division  sometime  in  use ; 
they  have  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  baronies, 
but  were  in  reality  much  smaller ;  and  though  tbey 
partly  survive  in  name,  and  may  be  vaguely  traced 
within  ill-defined  localities,  they  have  long  ceased 
to  be  recognised  by  either  law  or  topography.  Cin- 
ament,  another  antiquated  denomination,  seems  to 
have  corresponded  with  the  Scotch  aense  of  the 
word  ttarouy,  designating  the  estate  or  territorial 
possession  of  a  family.  Ploughlands,  a  third  obso- 
lete division,  were  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  consisted  each  of  100  acres.  The  subdivisions 
still  recognised  are  half-baronies,  constable  wicks,  and 
townlands.  As  the  names  of  the  townlands  arc 
nearly  all  Erne,  and  describe  some  quality,  feature, 
or  physical  relation  of  the  lands,  their  institution  may 
be  regarded  as  somewhat  ancient. 

In  ecclesiastical  position  and  arrangement,  the 
county  so  nearly  coincides  with  the  diocese  of  Con- 
nor, that  all  the  statistics  and  most  of  the  other  de- 
tails must  be  stated  in  our  account  of  the  diocese. 
See  Connor.  Of  76  parishes  into  which  the  county 
is  divided,  only  that  of  Agbalce  is  not  in  Connor ; 
and  of  all  the  parishes  within  the  diocese,  only  tho?e 
of  the  Liberties  of  Coleraine  arc  not  in  Antrim.  Li 
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addition  to  the  parishes  are  the  seven  granges  or 
extra-parochial  little  district*  of  Muckamore,  NaU 
teen,  1  tall)  -nillion.  Daagh,  Shilvoden,  Killagan,  and 
Drumtullogh ;  and  all  these,  excepting  Ballyscullion, 
are  also  in  Connor.  But  in  the  population  books 
of  1831,  we  find  only  the  first  three  recognised  a* 
granges,  Killagan  entered  as  a  parish,  and  the  other 
three  apparently  confounded  with  the  parishes  to 
which  tbey  are  contiguous  or  attached  ;  and  in  the 
population  books  of  1841,  we  find  one  of  the  seven 
entered  as  a  parish,  and  all  the  other  six  as  granges, 
and  find  also  the  additional  granges  of  Ballyrobcrt, 
Bally  waiter.  Molusk,  Umgall,  InnispoUan,  Layd, 
Killyglen,  Dundermot,  and  Carmavy.  The  granges 
appear  to  have  been  appendages  of  monastic  estab- 
lishments ;  and,  excepting  in  one  or  two  instances, 
they  are  tithe-free. 

Town*  and  Villages.}—  Named  in  the  order  of  the 
baronial  divisions,  the  towns,  villages,  and  principal 
hamlets  are  Carrickfcrgus,  the  capital  of  tta  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction,  and  the  assixe-town  of  the  whole 
county ;  Broughshane,  Kells,  Connor,  and  Henry, 
ville,  in  Lower  Antrim ;  Antrim,  Ballyclare,  Bally- 
easton,  Doagh,  Fourmilehurn,  and  Parkgate,  in 
Upper  Antrim ;  Ballyclare,  Ballinure,  Ballycarry, 
Carnmoney,  Whiteabbey,  Whitehouse,  Glynn,  In- 
vcrbeg,  Invermore,  and  Ronghfort,  in  Lower  Belfast ; 
Belfast,  Miltotvn,  Dunrourry,  Lambeg,  Springfield, 
and  Templepatrick,  in  Upper  Belfast;  Ballycastle, 
Bushmills,  Ardmoy,  Ballintoy,  and  Moss-side,  in 
Carey;  Portrush  and  Dervock,  in  Lower  Duuluce  ; 
Ball)  money  and  Stranocum,  in  Upper  Dunluce ; 
Glenarm,  Cushendall,  Camlough,  and  Straight- 
Kelly,  in  Lower  Glenarm ;  Larue  and  Oldmills, 
in  Ipper  Glenarm;  Ncwtowncrommelin,  Clough, 
and  Cloughinills,  in  Kilconway ;  Massarene,  in 
Lower  Ma»sarene ;  Lisburn,  Crumlin,  Aghalee,  and 
Glenavy,  in  Upper  Massarene ;  Ballymena,  PorU 
glenone,  Ahoghill,  Graeehill,  Carnearney,  Culley- 
backey,  and  Galgorim,  in  Lower  Toome  ;  and  Kan- 
dalsUnvn  and  Toome,  in  Upper  Toom.  Carrick- 
fergus,  Belfast,  Antrim,  and  Lisburn  are  corporate 
town* ;  and  the  majority  of  both  the  towns  and 
villages  are  the  scenes  of  markets  and  fairs. 

Statistict.]—  The  prisons  of  the  county  are  the 
county  gaol  at  Carrickfergus,  the  house-of-correc 
tion  at  Belfast,  and  bridewells  at  Antrim,  Bally, 
money,  and  Ballymena.  In  1841,  the  number  of 
cusnmittalt  for  offence-  against  the  person  was  80 ; 
for  violent  offences  against  property,  33 ;  for  un- 
violent  ofTences  against  property,  529 ;  for  malicious 
offence*  against  property,  1  ;  for  offences  against  the 
currency,  7;  and  for  offences  not  included  in  the 
above  classes,  58 ;— the  number  of  convictions  was 
532 ;  of  capital  punishments,  2  ;  of  transportations  for 
14  years,  10 ;  and  of  transportations  for  7  years,  56 ; 
— the  number  of  summary  convictions  was  104  ;  and 
of  committals  for  drunkenness  1,270.  The  expense 
of  the  constabulary  force,  for  1841,  was  £11,163. 
—The  county  lunatic  asylum,  situated  at  Belfast,  and 
the  county  infirmary  at  Lisburn,  will  be  noticed  in 
connection  with  these  towns.  Workhouses  have  been 
provided,  or  are  in  the  course  of  being  erected,  for 
the  several  Poor-law  unions  of  Antrim,  Ball)  cast  hi. 
Ball) me na,  Ballymoney,  Belfast,  Lame,  and  Lisburn. 
— The  annual  amount  of  the  valuation  of  the  county, 
under  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  but  exclusive  of  the  county 
of  the  town  of  Carrickfergu*.  is  £474,524  17s.  2d. 
The  amount  of  county  cess  levied  for  local  purposes, 
in  1824,  was  £32,004;  in  1834,  £45.612;  in  1838, 
£53.256.  The  county  itself  sends  two  members  to 
parliament ;  and,  including  Belfast,  Lisburn, and  Car- 
rickfergus,  six  members,  for  a  total  pop.  of  300,875. 
Constituency,  in  1835,  3.933;  of  whom  622  were  £50 
freeholders,  457  were  £20  freeholders,  2,403  were 


£10  freeholders,  73  were  £20  leaseholders,  368  were 

£10  leaseholders,  2  were  £50  rent-chargers,  and  8 
were  £20  rent-chargers.  Constituency  in  1841, 
2. 157 ;  of  whom  268  were  £50  freeholders,  213  were 
£20  freeholders.  1,469  were  £10  freeholders,  33  were 
£20  leaseholders,  165  were  £10  leaseholders,  and  9 
were  £20  rent-chargers — Educational  as  well  a* 
ecclesiastical  statistics,  as  elicited  both  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Public  Instruction,  and  by  that  on  Eccle- 
siastical  Revenues  and  Patronage,  follow  the  diocesan 
arrangement,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  on 
Connor.  In  1824,  according  to  Protestant  returns, 
the  number  of  schools  was  516,  of  scholars  20.050, 
of  male  scholars  11,613,  of  female  scholars  8,118, 
of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not  specified  349,  of 
scholars  connected  with  the  Established  church 
3,865,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
denominations  1 1,610,  of  scholars  connected  with 
other  bodies  of  Protestant  Dissenters  430,  of  scholars 
connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
3J85,  and  of  scholars  whose  religious  connection 
was  not  ascertained  330 ;  and,  according  to  Roman 
Catholic  returns,  the  number  of  schools  was  515,  of 
scholars  20,255,  of  male  scholars  1 1,718,  of  female 
scholars  8,004,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not  speci- 
fied 533,  of  scholars  comtected  with  the  Established 
church  3,845,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Pres- 
byterian denominations  11,644,  of  scholars  connect, 
ed  with  other  bodies  of  Protestant  Dissenters  409, 
of  scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  com. 
munity  3,947,  aud  of  scholars  whose  religious  con- 
nection was  not  ascertained  410. — The  statistics 
which  follow,  excepting  only  the  statements  of  pop- 
ulation for  periods  preceding  184  L,  are  all  exclusive 
of  Belfast  and  CAaaicarxBous.  In  1841,  there 
were  3  inspectors  of  schools,  310  male  school- 
teachers,  91  female  school-teachers,  123  wale  ushers 
and  tutors,  46  female  ushers  and  tutors,  42  gover. 
nesses,  3  male  teachers  of  music,  6  female  teachers 
of  music;  37  clergymen  of  the  Established  church, 
13  Methodist  ministers,  85  Presbyterian  ministers, 
2  Moravian  ministers,  22  Roman  Catholic  clergymen, 
53  ministers  or  clergymen  whose  denominational 
connection  was  not  specified,  3  missionaries,  4  parish- 
clerks,  and  1 1  scripture- readers ;  the  total  number 
of  males  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write  was  57.599.  who  could  read  but  not  write 
33,618,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  24.645; 
the  total  number  of  females  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write  32,707,  who  could 
read  but  not  write  60,212,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write  32,943, — and  thus  the  proportious  of  the 
three  classes  of  males  to  one  another  was  nearly 
as  50.  29,  and  21,  and  of  females  as  26,  48,  and  26 ; 
the  total  number  of  males  attending  primary  schools 
was  9,737,  and  attending  superior  schools  10,531, — 
of  females  attending  primary  schools  was  7,743,  and 
attending  superior  schools  18,722;  the  per  centage 
of  the  male  population  of  17  years  of  age  and  upwards 
unmarried  was  42,  married  53,  and  widowed  5,  and 
of  the  female  population  of  17  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, unmarried  4  L  married  47.  and  widowed  12. — 
The  population  of  the  county,  in  1821.  was  262.860 ; 
in  1831,  372,938;  in  1841.360.875.  Males, in  1821, 
125,053;  in  1831.  152,178;  in  1841.  133,213;*— 
females,  in  1821,  137.807;  in  1831, 164,731 ;  in  1841, 
142.975.  Families,  in  1831.  59.959;  in  1841, 50.910. 
In  1841,  the  total  of  inhabited  houses  was  47,880, 
of  uninhabited  bouses  2,674,  and  of  houses  in  the 
course  of  erection  41 ;  the  total  of  families  residing 
in  first-class  houses  was  1,108,  in  second-class  houses 
3,519,  in  third-class  houses  21,918,  and  in  fourth- 
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class  houses  14,365;  the  total  of  families  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture  was  '-'7. 1 74,  in  manufactures 
and  trades  20.239.  and  in  other  pursuits  3,497;  the 
total  of  families  chiefly  dependent  on  property  and 
professions  was  1,069,  on  the  directing  of  labour 
20,233,  on  their  own  manual  labour  28,910,  and  on 
means  not  specified  678;  the  total  of  males  at  15 
years  of  age  and  upwards  who  ministered  to  food  was 
45,858,  to  clothing  18,814,  to  lodging,  Sec,  5,070, 
to  health  123,  to  charity  3,  to  justice  413,  to  edu- 
cation 439,  to  religion  242,  and  to  objects  not  in- 
cluded in  these  categories  3,361 ;  the  total  of  fe- 
males at  15  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  ministered 
to  food  was  1,970,  to  clothing  33,721,  to  lodging, 
&c,  78,  to  health  35,  to  charity  3,  to  justice  1,  to 
education  184,  to  religion  3,  and  to  ends  not  includ- 
ed in  these  categories  8,216;  and  the  total  of  males 
and  females  at  15  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  had 
no  specified  occupations,  was  respectively  5,140  and 
45,85a 

Hiitoty  and  Antiquities.]— The  ancient  or  uncor- 
rupted  name  of  Antrim  is  Andruim  or  Endruim,  'the 


habitation  upon  the  waters;'  a  name  which  probably 
refers  to  one  locality,  whence  a  designation  was  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  county,  yet  which  has  been 
thought  expressive  of  the  county's  nearly  insulated 
position,  'i'be  early  history  of  the  district  is  strictly 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada  [which  see] ;  and 
the  later  history  is  so  unconsecutive,  or  so  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  towns  and  strengths,  that 
it  must  be  narrated  piecemeal  in  our  notice  of  cele- 
brated localities.  Cairns,  cromlechs,  pillar-stones, 
ruths,  and  earthen  mounds,  all  strictly  similar  to 
those  which  prevail  from  Belfast  Lough  to  Meath, 
abound  along  the  whole  coast,  and  occur  somewhat 
numerously  even  in  the  interior.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  cairns — all  of  which  are  rude,  and  indicate 
the  work  of  quite  a  barbarous  people — are  one  on 
Colin  mountain,  3  miles  north  of  Lisbum,  one  on 
Slieve  True,  west  of  Carrickfergus,  and  two  on 
Colinward,  The  chief  cromlechs  are  one  iiea  r 
Cairngrainey,  one  near  Ballintoy,  and  one  at  the 
north  end  of  Island  Magee.  Raths  and  mounds  are 
so  plentiful  that  no  fewer  than  237  have  been  enu- 
merated in  the  two  parishes  of  Killead  and  Mucka- 
more  ,  and  they  are  so  featureless  that  only  7,  situ- 
ated at  respectively  Dunethery,  Dundermot,  Dun- 
macalter,  Dunmaul,  Cushendall,  Camlent,  and  Bally- 
keunedy,  may  be  named  as  in  any  respect  interesting 
specimens.  Archdall  enumerates  48  monastic  estab- 
lishments in  Antrim,  but  says  tbat  20  of  tbem  had 
ceased  to  be  known.  The  only  ones  which  now 
figure  in  either  ruin  or  history  will  be  noticed  in  the 
articles  on  Car  rick  fergus,  Wood  burn,  Glenarm,  Kells, 
Massarene,  Muckamore,  Whiteabbey,  Killead,  Rath- 
lin,  Ball)  castle,  and  Glynn.  The  round  towers  of 
the  county,  4  in  number,  are  situated  at  Antrim,  at 
Trummery,  at  Armoy,  and  in  Ram's  Island.  The 
chief  deserted  or  ruinous  military  castles  are  those  of 
Carrickfergus,  Olderfleet  or  Larne,  Dunluce,  Dun- 
aeveric,  Red  bay,  and  Cushendall;  and  the  only 
modernized  and  inhabited  ones  are  Shane's  castle  and 
Castle- Upton.  All  these  antiquities,  as  well  as  any 
others  which  deserve  notice,  will  figure  in  the  articles 
on  their  respective  localities. 

ANTRIM,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  barony  of  Upper  Toome,  but  chiefly  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Antrim,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  The  barony  of  Antrim  section 
contains  the  town  of  Antrim :  see  next  article. 
Length,  4J  miles ;  breadth,  4 j  ;  area,  8,361  acres, 
37  perches,  exclusive  of  523  acres,  27  perches  in 
Lough  Neagh.  Pop.,  in  1841,5,415;  in  1841,5,182. 
Houses  055.  Area  of  the  Upper  Toome  section, 
3,515  acres.  Pop.  of  tbat  section,  in  1831,  1,153;  in 


184 1 ,  1 ,550.  Houses  865.  Area  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Upper  Antrim  section,  5,253  acre*.  Pop.  of 
these  dUtncts,  in  1831. 1.607;  in  1841, 1,667.  Houses 
308.  Antrim  bay,  which  forms  the  north-east  horn 
of  Lough  Neagh,  makes  an  inward  curvature  along 
all  the  south-west  boundary;  and  Six-mile  Water, 
which  separates  Upper  Antrim  from  Lower  Massa- 
rene, traces  all  the  southern  boundary.  But  while 
most  of  the  parochial  surface  declines  to  the  inland 
sea  and  the  Six-mile- Water,  part  is  drained  to  them 
by  independent  brooks,  and  part  impinges  westward 
on  the  basin  of  the  Maine.  The  land  is,  for  the  most 
part,  excellent,  and,  though  destitute  of  the  natural 
elements  of  landscape,  is  warmed  into  pleasantness 
and  even  luxuriousness  of  aspect,  chiefly  by  the  em- 
bellishments of  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  and  in  a 
small  degree  by  the  operations  of  husbandry.  Antrim- 
castle,  close  to  the  town,  and  on  the  margin  of  Six- 
mile- Water,  is  an  ancient  mansion  of  the  Viscounts 


neglected,  but  improved  about 
If  the 


30  years  ago.  and  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Ferrard.  The  demesne,  extending  between  it  and 
Lough  Neagh,  is  rich  in  old  and  noble  trees,  and,  in 
particular,  contains  gigantic  specimens  of  silver  fir. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  parish  stands  Shane's 
Castle  [which  see].  East  of  this,  and  a  little 
north-north-west  of  the  town,  is  the  demesne  of 
Steeple,  remarkable  for  its  round  tower,  the  least 
dilapidated  of  the  four  round  towers  in  the  county. 
This  tower  is  95  feet  in  height ;  and,  at  a  yard  from 
the  base,  is  53  feet  in  circumference.  Loopholes  for 
the  admission  of  air  and  light,  and  orifices  in  the  wall 
for  joists,  divide  it  into  three  stories.  A  little  above 
the  highest  loopholes,  which  face  the  cardinal  points, 
the  tower  tapers  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  A 
conical  covering  of  granite,  shaped  like  a  cap  or 
bonnet,  formerly  surmounted  the  whole  ;  but  being 
shattered,  probably  by  lightning,  in  1822,  it  was 
taken  down,  and  substituted  by  a  covering  of  sand- 
stone. At  the  base  of  the  tower,  two  rows  of  stones 
project  about  8  inches ;  and  above  these  is  the  door, 
4(  feet  by  2,  surmounted  by  a  stone  sculptured  in 
basso  relievo  with  a  cross.  In  the  vicinity  of  Steeple, 
are  the  seats  of  Spring  Farm,  Birch-hill,  and  Holy- 
well. Other  objects  of  interest  belong  to  our  notice  of 
the  town,  and  to  the  article  on  Lough  Neagh  — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the 
dio.  of  Connor.  Vicarial  tithe  composition  and  gross 
income,  £279  4s.  2d. ;  nett,  £234  13s.  lUd.  Pa- 
tron, the  Marquis  of  Donegal.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £318  18s.  8d  ,  and  belong  to  the 
patron,  but  are  leased  to  Lord  Ferrard.  The  parish  ■ 
church,  an  edifice  with  small  Gothic  windows,  was 
built  in  1596 at  an  unknown  cost,  and  enlarged  in  1816 
by  means  of  a  donation  of  £461  from  Lord  Ferrard, 
and  a  loan  of  £1,384  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  350;  attendance  800.  Two  Presby- 
terian meeting-houses  are  attended  by  respectively 
800  and  225;  a  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  We.leyau, 
each  by  75;  a  Quakers',  by  18;  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, by  700 ;  and  the  last  has  two  officiates  who  offi- 
ciate also  in  Drumaul  and  Connor  chapels.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  750  Churchmen,  3,421 
Presbyterians,  120  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
1,252  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  11  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  351  boys  and  187  girls; 
and  2  Sunday  schools  had  320  children.  One  of  the 
daily  schools,  free  and  for  females,  was  aided  with 
£27  10s.  a-year  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith ; 
another,  free  and  for  boys,  was  aided  with  £30  from 
the  same  source,  and  £2  from  the  vicar;  and  an- 
other, for  infants,  was  aided  with  £15  from  subscrip- 
tions. In  1840,  the  National  Board  gave  small 
salaries  to  3  schools  at  Antrim,  Creavery,  and  Rath- 
more  ;  and  granted  respectively  £74  3s.  4d.,  and 
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£55  12*.  6d.  toward  the  building  and  fitting  up  of  a 
boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Antrim. 

ANTRIM,  a  post  and  market  town,  the  capital 
of  two  baronies,  the  nominal  but  unreal  capital  of 
its  county,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Six- mile- Water, 
4  of  a  mile  above  the  river's  influx  to  Lough 
Neagh.  13 J  north-west  of  Belfast,  and  105  north 
of  Dublin  It  consists  principally  of  a  continuous 
Main-street,  extending  halt-a-mile  east  and  west ;  a 
street  straggling  upwards  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
southward,  but  up  the  margin  of  the  river,  from  near 
the  middle  of  Main-street ;  an  alley,  called  Paddy's* 
Lane,  leading  a  furlong  northward  on  the  way  to 
Kelts ;  and  a  street  called  Bow  Lane,  deflecting 
northward  from  the  entrance  to  Antrim-castle  de- 
mesne, and  running  J  of  a  mile  along  the  road  to 
Ballymena.  Though  well  situated  for  commanding 
the  trade  on  Lough  Neagh,  and  serving  as  a  depot 
and  central  market  to  an  extensive  agricultural 
district,  it  enjoys  little  consideration,  and  has  lost 
nearly  all  of  the  ancient  consequence  which  ren- 
dered it  a  successful  competitor  with  Carrickfergus 
for  the  metropolitical  honours  of  the  county.  Yet 
it  is  rather  a  languishing  than  a  decayed  town ; 
and  might  still,  with  a  little  enterprise,  retrieve 
of  its  quondam  importance.  The  market- 
in  the  centre  of  the  main  street  is,  at  least 
in  its  u^s.  a  sort  of  medley  of  public  buildings. 
The  old  Gothic  parochial  church,  renovated  and 
Surmounted  by  a  steeple,  draws  attention.  A 
work-house  for  the  Poor-law  union,  of  which  the 
town  is  the  head,  was  contracted  for  on  November 
9th,  1840,— to  occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  13  perches, 
— to  contain  accommodation  for  7U0  persons,  and 
to  co«t  £5,580  iu  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,473  15s.  7d.  in  fittings  and  contingencies.  In 
1839-40,  a  dispensary  in  the  town  received  £72, 
expended  £83  2s.  9d.,  administered  to  1,700  pa- 
tients, and  had  a  district  containing  a  population 
of  7,213.  The  bridewell  of  the  town,  though 
serving  for  a  considerable  circumjacent  country,  is 
a  wretched  little  cluster  of  filthy  barbarous  cells, 
under  the  Matket-house,  and  fronting  the  market- 
place. An  iron  railing  encloses  it  from  the  thorough- 
fare ;  a  narrow  space  between  this  and  the  cell-doors 
is  an  apology  for  an  airing-yard,  and  serves  for  both 
males  and  females;  the  cell  for  male  prisoners  is  both 
day- room  and  night,  room,  and  has  two  deal  bed- 
steads, the  one  over  the  other ;  a  small  cell  for 
drunkards  adjoins,  and  holds  fast  for  48  hours  each 
Convicted  drunkard  who  cannot  pay  the  adjudgssi 
fine ;  and  the  cell  for  females,  situated  at  the  other 
end,  corresponds  in  every  respect  with  the  general 
character  of  the  establishment  We  could  copy 
from  the  Report  before  us  some  other  dismal  features 
-  of  the  place,  but  are  driven  to  forbearance  by  sheer 
disgust.  The  town  has  two  paper-mills,  an  exten- 
sive brewery,  a  considerable  share  in  the  linen  manu- 
facture, and  some  interest  in  blench i up  and  hose- 
making.  IU  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  2 
caravans,  and  3  cars  to  Belfast,  and  coaches,  cars, 
and  a  caravan  in  transit  from  Belfast  to  Aboghill, 
Ballymena,  Coleraine,  Cookstown,  Kilrea,  Randal*, 
town,  Portglenone,  Magberafelt,  and  Londonderry. 
A  branch  of  the  Ulster  bank  was  established  here  in 
1636.  A  grain  market  is  held  on  every  Tuesday, 
a  general  market  on  every  Thursday,  and  fairs  on 
January  1st,  May  12tb,  and  November  12th;  but 
both  markets  and  fairs  are  of  small  value. 

The  Antrim  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  107th, 
aud  was  declared  on  May  13th,  1840.  It  lies  all  in 
co.  Antrim,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  106,343 
acre-,  with  a  nop.,  in  1831,  of  47,058.  Its  electoral 
divisions,  with  their  respective  pop-.  "»  1831,  are, 


Antrim,  6,060;  Seacash,  1,949;  Ballinadrentagh, 
1,514;  Ballyrobin,  1,800;  Dundesert,  1,924;  Crura- 
lin,  2,360;  Templepatrick,  2,068;  Craigarogan, 
2,311;  Ballylinny,  1,880;  Ballyclare,  3,763 ;  Ra- 
shee,  1,567;  Kilbride,  1,710;  Donegore,  3,370 j 
Connor,  2,211;  Shilwodan,  1,948;  Sharvogae.  2,127; 
Randalstown,  3,51 1  ;  Cranfield,  2,650 ;  and  Catgin, 
2,335.  The  number  of  ex-officio  and  of  elected 
guardians  is  respectively  8  and  24  ;  and  of  the  latter, 
3  are  returned  by  Antrim  divisions,  2  by  each  of  the 
divisions  of  Ballyclare,  Donegore,  and  Randalstown, 
and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  property  rated  is  £100,657  15s. ; 
the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  9,301 ;  and  the 
total  of  such  persons  whose  valuation  does  not  ex- 
ceed £1,  is  2,505,— does  not  exceed  £2,  is  1,470,— 
does  not  exceed  £3,  is  557, — does  not  exceed  £4, 
is  452,— and  does  not  exceed  £5,  is  372.  The 
workhouse,  as  contracted  for,  was  to  be  completed  in 
October  1841,  but  was  not  opened  for  the  admission 
of  paupers  on  even  February  6tb,  1843;  and  the 
total  expenses  of  the  union  up  to  the  hitter  date, 
amounted  to  £500  7s.  lOd.  The  only  medical 
charities  are  4  dispensaries  at  Antrim,  Crumlin, 
Doagh,  and  Randalstown  ;  serving  for  an  area  of 
138.552  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  43,741  ;  and  ex- 
hibiting, in  1839-40,  an  income  and  expenditure 
of  respectively  £346  10s.  6d.,  and  £356  18s.  3d. 

Antrim,  like  almost  every  other  old  town  in  Ire- 
land, affects  to  begin  its  history  with  a  monastery, 
or  church,  founded  cither  by  St.  Patrick,  or  by  one 
of  his  disciples.  The  date  claimed  in  its  case  is  495, 
or  some  such  high  antiquity ;  and  the  founder  is  now 
St.  Patrick,  now  St  Aodb,  and  now  St.  Durtract 
If  any  early  religious  establishment  existed— and 
very  probably  there  did— it  is  not  traceable  in  re- 
cord later  than  the  year  766.  A  periodical  writer, 
who  follows  Camden  as  his  authority,  views  St 
Durtract  as  the  founder,  and  seems  disposed  to 
connect  the  ecclesiastical  edifice  with  the  round 
tower  described  in  our  notice  of  the  parish,  says, 
"  A  few  years  ago,  in  removing  some  old  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tower,  extensive  foundations 
and  many  human  bones  were  discovered,  which 
would  lead  us  to  conclode  this  to  have  been  the 
site  of  the  abbey  mentioned  by  Camden.  This  is 
the  more  likely,  as  our  towers  always  stand  near 
some  ancient  place  of  worship."  From  1665  till 
the  Union,  the  town  sent  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  was  simply  a  pocket-borough  of  the 
Skeffington  or  Massarene  family;  and  the  Union 
compensation  of  £15,000  for  the  loss  of  its  fran- 
chise, was,  without  the  annexation  of  any  condition, 
divided  in  equal  shares  among  four  of  the  Skeffing- 
tons.— Sir  Robert  Savage,  at  the  bead  of  a  small 
party  of  English,  is  said  to  have  slain  iu  one  day 
near  Antrim  3,000  of  the  Irish ;  and,  according  to 
Clarkson,  he  prepared  for  the  engagement  by  prim- 
ing esveh  of  bis  soldiers  with  wine  and  ale,  and 
spreading  out  a  profuse  banquet  of  mutton,  beef, 
and  venison  for  the  refection  of  the  party  who 
should  conquer,  —  a  rather  notable  instance,  if 
true,  of  Englishmen  lighting  best  with  Dutch 
courage,  and  amid  the  steam  of  savoury  viands ! 
In  1649,  the  town  was  burnt  by  General  Monroe ; 
and,  in  fact,  from  1600  till  near  the  close  of  last 
rebellion,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  doleful  series  of 
burnings,  murders,  and  battles.  As  the  last  action 
of  its  sanguinary  celebrity  is  usually  called  "» 
dreadful  engagement,"  and  "  one  of  the  severe  con- 
tests which  occurred  during  the  unhappy  civil  dis- 
turbances of  1798,"  we  choose  to  narrate  it  in  the 
words  of  Gordon: — "  The  disaffected,"  says  he, 
••  remained  quiet  in  the  noith  till  news  arrived  of  a 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  with 
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three  victories  in  succession  over  the  royal  army.  I 
Expecting  that  their  example  would  be  followed 
throughout  the  province,  a  considerable  number  as-  | 
scmbled  in  the  vicinity  of  Antrim,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  with  design  to  seize  the  magistrates,  who  had 
appointed  on  that  day  a  meeting  there;  and,  making 
their  attack  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ren- 
dered themselves  very  nearly  masters  of  the  town. 
But  they  were  dislodged  by  a  body  of  troops,  with 
artillery,  under  General  Nugent,  and  pursued  with 
the  slaughter  of  perhaps  nearly  two  hundred ;  not 
without  the  loss  of  about  80  royalists,  among  whom 
was  Lord  O'Ncil,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  dy- 
nasts of  Ulster,  so  formidable  to  the  English  govern- 
ment till  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  routed 
insurgents,  in  common  with  two  or  three  other  small 
beaten  parties,  afterwards  assembled  on  Donnegar- 
hill ;  and,  learning  that  the  movements  in  Wexford 
were  actually  a  war  against  Protestantism,  they 
threw  down  their  arms  in  despair  or  disgust,  and 
dispersed  to  their  several  homes." 

The  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations 
report  that  the  limits  of  the  borough  could  not  be 
well  ascertained,  but  were  confined  to  the  townland 
of  Antrim,  which  extends  not  more  than  an  English 
mile  along  the  old  road  to  Ballymena;  that  a  sen- 
eschal, appointed  by  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  to  one 
of  whose  ancestors  the  manor  was  granted,  held  a 
local  court  in  the  borough  ;  that  the  administration 
•f  the  seneschal  was  the  subject  of  much  complaint, 
and  deserved  minute  inquiry  and  detailed  observa- 
tion; that  county  quarter-sessions  were  held  thrice 
a-year,  and  petty-sessions  once  a-fortnight;  that 
there  was  no  local  police,  and  no  legal  provision 
acted  on  for  lighting  or  watching  the  town ;  and  that 
the  alleged  privileges  of  a  weighmaster,  appointed 
but  not  sworn  by  Lord  Ferrard,  appeared  to  have  in- 
terfered with  a  project  of  a  committee  of  the  inhabi- 
tants for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  an  ex- 
tensive grain-market.  The  town's  portion- of  church- 
rate  for  the  year  ending  at  Easter,  1836,  was  £17 
10s.  5>d.  ;  and  its  proportion  of  county  cess  for  the 
year  ending  at  the  Lent  assizes,  in  1836,  was  £108 
5s.  5d.  Area  of  the  town,  116  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  2,655;  in  1841,  2.393.  Houses  442.  A 
suburb  called  Massarene  stands  in  Muckamorc 
Grange,  barony  of  Lower  Massarene.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
including  that  suburb,  2,645.    Houses  501. 

ANTRIM  (Lower),  a  barony  in  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Upper  and 
Lower  Toome,  and  on  the  north  by  Kileonway ;  and 
is  drained  westward  by  the  Broad  and  Glenwherry 
rivers,  and  over  some  distance  along  the  western 
boundary  by  the  Maine.  Its  area  is  80,827  acres. 
It  contains  all  the  territory  of  Glenwherry,  all  the 
parishes  of  Ballyclug,  Connor,  Rathcavin,  and  Skerry, 
and  part  of  the  parish  of  AhoghilL  Its  annual  valu- 
ation, under  the  Poor-law  Act,  is  £27,602  15s.  7d.f 
and  the  sums  levied  from  it  under  the  grand  warrants 
of  spring  and  summer,  1840,  were  respectively  £2,31 1 
7s.  8d.,  and  £2,181  3s.  1  Id.  Pop.,  in  1831.  21.549; 
in  1841,  25,135.  Houses  4,362.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  2/139;  in  manufactures  and 
trades,  1,888;  in  other  pursuits,  177.  Males  at  and 
above  five  years  of  age,  who  could  read  and  write, 
5,329;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  3,626;  who 
eould  neither  read  nor  write,  1,601.  Females  at 
and  above  five  years  of  age,  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,585 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  6,540 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,1 14. 

ANTRIM  (Upper),  a  barony  in  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Lough  Neagh 
and  Lower  Massarene ;  and  on  the  south-east,  and 

Ctly  on  the  east,  by  the  two  baronies  of  Belfast, 
chief  drain  is  the  Six-mile-  Water,  along  its  *ouih- 


eastenv  and  southern  boundary.  Its  area  is  36,493 
acres.  It  contains  part  of  the  parish  of  Antrim,  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyeaston,  Donegore, 
Kilbride,  and  Rashee,  and  the  whole  of  the  granges 
of  Doagh  and  Nalteen.  Its  annual  valuation,  under 
the  Poor-law  Act,  U  £24,473  10s.  4d.;  and  the 
sums  levied  under  the  spring  and  summer  grand 
warrants  of  1840.  were  £1,608  18s.,  and  £1,624 
10s.  2d.  Pop.,  in  1831,  15,644;  in  1841.  15,629. 
Houses  2,803.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 1,417;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1,287;  in 
other  pursuits,  244.  Males  at  and  above  five  years 
of  age,  who  could  read  and  write,  3,914 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1 ,867 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  763.  Females  at  and  above  five  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,528;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  3,549 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  904. 

ANY.    See  Ankt. 

ARAGLIN,  or  Arriglah,  a  romantic  dell  on  the 
verge  of  the  parish  of  Macollop,  barony  of  Cosh- 
more,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Near  it  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle.  The  glen,  now  remarkable 
only  for  its  scenery,  was  formerly  noted  for  its  iron- 
works. Forges  were  erected  about  70  years  ago  for 
the  making  of  bar  iron ;  and  furnaces  were,  tor  some 
time  previous,  in  operation  for  cast-iron. 

ARAGLIN  (The),  or  Arriclax,  a  rivulet  which 
traverses  the  glen  just  noticed,  bisects  part  of  the 
co.  Cork,  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  and  fall* 
into  the  Black  water,  3  miles  below  Fermoy.  It* 
direction  is  westerly,  and  its  length  of  course  be- 
tween 8  and  10  miles. 

ARAN.    See  Ann  an. 

ARBELA,  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 
macelligot,  barony  of  Trugbenackmy,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  is  3  miles  from  Tralee,  and  6  from 
Castle-Island.  Near  it  are  the  mansions  of  Arbela, 
Ratanny,  Chute  Hall,  and  Ballyseedy,  and  the  ruins 
of  Ballycarthy  and  Kilflin  castles. 

ARBOE,  a  parish,  5  miles  north-east  of  Stewarts- 
town,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Loughinsholin,  co. 
Londonderry,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Dungannon,  co. 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  3;  area, 
12,504  acres.  But  the  Ordnance  Survey  assigns  to 
it  21,000  acres  in  Lough  Neagh,  so  as  to  make  the 
nominal  area  amount  to  33,504  acres.  Area  of  the 
Londonderry  section,  1,358  acres;  of  the  Tyrone 
section,  32,146  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  8,148;  in  1841, 
8,005.  Houses  1,467.  Pop.  of  the  Londonderry 
section,  in  1831,  765;  in  1841,  775.  Houses  129. 
Pop.  of  the  Tyrone  section,  in  1831,  7,383;  in  1841, 
^230.  Houses  1,338.  The  surfiice  is  low  ground 
along  the  west  shore  of  Lough  Neagb,  and  slowly 
declines  to  the  lake.  The  general  quality  of  the 
land  is  good.  A  monastery  in  the  parish  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  St.  Colman,  to  have  after- 
wards contained  his  mortal  remains,  and  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1 166.  The  walls  of  the  church, 
and  a  cross  bearing  several  inscriptions,  are  still 
standing;  and  the  former  are  sufficiently  picturesque 
to  apologize  for  the  traditional  assertion  that  the 
monastery  was  great  and  opulent — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh. 
Tithe  composition.  £507  12s.  Id.;  globe,  £276. 
Gross  income,  £773  Pis.  Id.;  nett,  £675  12s.  7d. 
Patron,  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  A  curate  is  em- 
ployed at  •  salary  of  £75.  The  church  was  built 
about  the  year  1710.  Sittings  250;  attendance  175. 
A  meeting-house,  formerly  Secessional,  but  now 
belonging  to  the  General  Assembly,  is  attended  by 
from  150  to  300.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
two  alternately  used  altars  in  the  open  air,  have  two 
officiate*,  and  are  attended,  the  former  by  from  1 ,000 
to  1,200,  and  the  latter  by  from  300  to  400.  Ia 
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1834,  the  parishioner*  consisted  of  050  Churchmen, 
I /'-'■">  Presbyterian*,  14  other  Protestant  dissenter*, 
and  5,727  Roman  Catholics;  10  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  464  boys  and  285  girls ;  and  4  Sunday 
schools  had  an  attendance  of  from  385  to  455.  Four 
of  the  daily  schools  were  in  connection  with  the 
London  Hibernian  Society ;  and  one  acting  on  the 
rules  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  was  aided  with 
£6  19*.  2d. 

AttCANY  (The),  or  Emckkkt,  an  affluent  east- 
ward of  the  river  Nore,  district  of  Upper  Ossory, 
Queen  s  co.,  Leinster.  It  abound*  in  pike,  trout, 
and  cray  fish.  Its  name  is  said  by  Dr.  Ledwich  to 
be  derived  from  Area*,  'a  pig,'  and  to  allude  to  the 
peculiar  sound  of  the  stream  s  motion. 

ARCH,  a  magnificent  cavern  or  natural  tunnel 
near  the  coast-guard  station  of  Port  Furling,  and 
about  8  miles  f  rom  that  of  Bulderig,  on  the  coast  of 
Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is  about  30  feet  in 
height,  a  cables  length  from  end  to  end,  and  so  nar- 
row that  a  boat  can  pass  along  only  with  reefed 
oar*,  and  it  perforates  a  trap  rock  which  rises  almost 
vertically  to  the  altitude  of  probably  600  feet.  The 
tunnel  can  be  safely  passed  through  at  half-tide  and 
in  moderate  weather. 

ARDAGH,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
baronv  of  Imokilly,  4}  miles  north-north-west  of 
Yougbol,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  4  miles  ; 
breadth,  nearly  3} ;  area,  7,800  acres.  Pop.,  in  183 1 , 
'i.658;  in  1841.  2,552.  Houses  398.  The  river 
Too  rig  runs  southward  and  eastward  through  the 
centre,  on  its  way  to  the  Black  water.  Whitebog, 
the  onlv  moss,  is  an  excellent  turbary.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  land  can  be  tilled  or  disposed  in  meadow, 
and  the  remainder  is  upland,  heuthy,  and  pastoral. 
Limestone  and  sea-manure  are  so  near,  cheap,  and 
abundant,  as  greatly  to  facilitate  improvement.  The 
road  from  Youghal  to  Fermoy  crosses  a  southern 
wing  of  the  interior — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and 
a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe 
composition,  £600.  Gross  income,  £607 ;  nett, 
£534  I8«.  9d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  church 
is  so  old  that  neither  date  nor  cost  is  known.  Sit- 
tings 80 ;  attendance  6.  The  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel is  attended  by  from  1,400  to  1,800;  and  has  two 
officiates,  who  officiate  also  at  Killeagb.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  14,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2.747;  and  3  daily  schools, — one  of 
which  was  aided  with  £2  I8s.  from  Lord  Ponsonby, 
and  another  with  £5  from  that  nobleman,  and  £8 
from  the  National  Board — bad  on  their  books  137 
boys  and  73  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
salaried  a  school  at  Inch  with  £8,  and  one  at  Park 
with  £6;  and  granted  £87  13s.  4d.  toward  the 
building  and  fitting  up  of  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls' 
school  at  Inch. 

ARDAGH.  a  parish,  5  miles  west  of  Rathkeale,  j 
and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Glenquin,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Shanid,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  The  Shanid  i 
section  contains  the  Tillage  of  Ardagh.  Length,  3 
mites;  breadth,  2;  area,  9,030  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631, 
2.197  ;  in  1841,  2,223.  Houses  342.  Area  of  the 
Glenquin  section,  626  acres.  Pop.,  in  1 84 1,  300. 
Houses  47.  The  western  district  of  the  parish, 
comprising  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  area,  is 
a  belt  of  the  broad  congeries  of  rugged  mountain, 
which  stretches  away  hence  into  Kerry,  and  bears, 
in  this  portion  of  it,  the  name  of  the  Hill  of  Ardagh. 
The  rest  of  the  surface  consists  chiefly  of  good  arable 
land.  The  village  of  Ardagh  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Ardagh-hill,  about  4  miles  north  of  Newcastle, 
and  6|  south-south-west  of  Askeaton.  Area  37 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,415;  in  1841,386.  Houses 
64.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  II,  Aug.  14,  and  Nov.  | 
21.    The  village  has  a  branch  ot  the  Abbeyfcalc 


dispensary  Ardagh  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio. 

of  Limerick,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  St. 
Michael's,  and  corps  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Limerick. 
See  Michael's  (St.)  Tithe  composition,  £1H4 
12s.  3id.  The  curate  of  Ratbronau  performs,  within 
the  parish,  occasional  duties.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  two  officiates,  and  an  attendanc*  of  from 
1,000  to  1^00.  Li  I&34.  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  13,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,275;  and  two 
National  schools,  salaried  at  £18  and  £12,  hud  on 
their  books  95  boys  and  83  girls.  In  1840,  there 
was  a  third  National  school. 

ARDAGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley, 
2\  miles  west-south-west  of  Balliun,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught  It  lies  round  the  bend  of  Loiu;h  Conn,  and 
is  drained  into  that  lake  by  the  river  Deel.  Many 
vantage-grounds  within  its  limits  command  magnifi- 
cent views  of  the  expansive  isleted  sheet  of  water, 
and  its  noble  further-screen  of  the  Nephin  moun- 
tains. Deke-Cabtle  [which  see]  is  in  the  parish. 
A  portion  of  the  land  is  waste.  Length,  2  miles  ; 
breadth,  I  \ ;  area,  5,494  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,813; 
in  1841,  2,621.  House*  450  This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  dio.  of  Killalla,  and  forms  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Ardagh  or  Kilmoremoy.  The  vicarial 
and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded  for 
£55  7s-  8d. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the 
prebendary  of  Ardagh  and  vicars  choral  of  Cbrist's- 
church  and  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin.  The 
parishes  which,  jointly  with  Ardagh,  constitute  the 
benefice,  arc  Ballimahaglibh,  Kilbelfap,  Kil- 
moremoy, Attymabs,  and  Kiluarvey  :  see  these 
articles.  Length  of  the  uniou,  9  miles ;  breadth,  8. 
Gross  income,  £  1.015  9s.;  nett,  £919  10s.  Id. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£75.  The  church,  situated  in  Ardagh,  was  built  in 
1763,  at  an  unknown  cost,  and  enlarged,  in  1815,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £1,292  6s.  lid.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  800 ;  average  at- 
tendance 350.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  dissenting 
chapels  are  in  Kilmoremoy,  Ballinahuglish,  Kilbelfad, 
Attymass,  and  Kilgarvcy  parishes.  In  1834,  there 
were  in  the  parish  of  Ardagh  99  Churchmen,  4  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  1,844  Roman  Catholics;  and 
in  the  united  parishes  1,260  Churchmen,  5  Presby- 
terians, 46  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  33,811 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year  a  daily  school 
in  Ardagh,  salaried  with  £12  from  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety, bad  on  its  books  60  boys  and  30  girls ;  and  32 
daily  schools  in  the  union  had  628  boys  and  492  girls. 
The  town  of  Baeuma  [which  sec]  contributes 
hugely  to  the  union  statistics. 

ARDAGH,  a  parUh  partly  in  the  barony  of  Mor- 

Con,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  I.owcr  Slane.  co. 
th,  Leinster.  It  lies  4i  miles  north  ea«t  of 
Nobber,  along  the  northern  border  of  Meath,  and 
declines  northward  to  the  Lagan,  an  affluent  of  the 
Glyde.  The  land  is  in  general  good.  Length,  3 
miles;  breadth,  3.  Area  of  the  Morgullion  section, 
1,31 1  acres;  of  the  Slane  section,  2,358  acres.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1631,2.408;  in  1841,2.518.  Houses 
469.  Pop.  of  the  Morgallion  section,  in  1831,  834; 
in  1841,  872.  Houses  165.  Pop.  of  the  Slane  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  1,574;.  in  1841,  1,646.  Houses  304. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  perpetual  curacy  in 
the  dio.  of  Meath.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded lor  £205  66.  5jd.,  and  appropriated  to  the 
see  of  Meath.  Gross  income  of  the  curacy,  £105 
17*.  8d.;  nett,  £101  17*.  8d.  The  church  was 
built  in  1804  by  mean*  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  U4d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  l<K>; 
attendance,  from  20  to  40.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  attended  by  about  800,  and  shares  with 
Drumconrath  chapel  the  service*  of  one  officiate. 
In  1831,  the  Protectant*  amounted  to  136,  and  the 
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Roman  Catholics  to  2,351  ;  and  3  hedge-school*  had 
on  their  books  63  boy*  and  15  girl*. 

ARDAGH,  a  small  district  comprehending  within 
its  limits  a  considerable  bog,  in  the  half-barony  of 
Ballymoe,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Ardagh-house, 
and  the  high  grounds  of  Ardagh,  are  situated  2| 
miles  south-south-west  of  Ballymoe.  The  bog  is 
associated  in  Mr.  Griffith's  report  with  that  of 
8pringfield.  The  two  have  jointly  an  area  of  8,795 
English  acres.  They  are  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Ballyhiague  river;  on  the 
east  by  the  high  ridge  of  Ardagb ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  high  grounds  of  Templetocher  and  Strange- 
fort.  They  have  an  average  depth  of  10  feet,  and 
are  very  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  south- 
ern branch  of  the  Ballyhiague  river.  Estimated 
cost  of  reclamation,  £4,313  6s.  5d. 

ARDAGH,  a  barony  in  co.  Longford,  Leinster. 
Named  from  north-west  round  by  east  and  south, 
the  baronies  which  surround  it  are  Longford,  Gran- 
Brd,  Movgoish,  Abbeyshruel,  and  Moydow, — the 
third  in  Westmeath,  and  the  rest  in  Longford.  It 
contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Edge  worths- 
town  and  Rathrea,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ar- 
dagh, Ballycormick,  Clonbroney,  Granard,  Kilglass, 
Street,  and  Templemichael.  Area,  40,223  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  19,899;  in  1841,  19.917-  Houses 
3,180.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
2,366;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  887;  in  other 
pursuits,  382.  Males  of  five  years  and  upwards  who 
rould  read  and  write,  3,696;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  1.672;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
3,408.  Females  at  and  above  five  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  1,759;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  2,592 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
4,516. 

ARDAOH,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  and  lying  partly  in  the  barony  of  Moy- 
dow, but  chiefly  in  that  of  Ardagh,  co.  Longford, 
Leinster.  The  land  is  in  general  good.  Ardagh- 
hill  links  with  the  most  westerly  of  the  Slieve 
Gauldry  chain  of  heights ;  and  Ardagh  village  and 
mansion,  situated  at  its  base — the  latter  the  seat 

of  Sir  G.  R.  Fetherston,  Bart  are  conspicuous 

objects  on  the  edge  of  the  large  adjacent  plain. 
Length  of  the  parish,  6  miles;  breadth,  3;  area, 
1 1.417  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,586;  in  1841.  4,524. 
Houses  707-  Pop  of  the  Moydow  section,  in  1831, 
755;  in  1841,  817.  Houses  135.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Ardagh  section,  in  1831,  3,831 ;  in 

1841,  3,542.    Houses  543  This  parish  is  a  rectory 

and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh,  and 
constitutes  the  corps  of  Ardagh  deanery.  Tithe 
composition,  £482  5s.  6d.  Gross  income,  £499 
3s.  7d.,  besides  £159  13s.  2jd.  of  fines  and  rents 
as  dean;  nett,  £399  6*.,  besides  £151  13s.  7d.  as 
dean.  Patron,  the  Crown.  A  curate  has  a  stipend 
of  £69  4s.  7fd.  The  church  was  built  in  1809,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £830  15*.  4}d.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300;  attendance 
190.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by 
1,056,  and  has  three  officiates.  In  1834.  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  256,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
4.383;  a  Sunday  school  had  89  scholars ;  and  nine 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £40, 
and  some  perquisites  from  the  dean  of  Ardagh,  and 
another  with  £15  from  the  dean,  and  £5  from  the 
Ardagh  Society — had  on  their  books  333  boys  and 
199  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  aided  a 
school  at  Longhill  with  a  salary  of  £12,  and  made 
a  grant  of  £82  toward  the  building  and  fitting  up  of 
a  school  at  Ravouldron. 

The  village  of  Ardaoh  stands  in  the  Ardagh 
section  of  the  above  parish,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  county,  2j  miles  south-south-west  of  Edge. 


worthstown,  and  5$  south-east  by  cast  of  Longford. 
Though  a  very  ancient  place,  and  the  seat  of  a  dio. 
cese,  it  is  now  a  mere  hamlet.  No  traces  of  archi- 
tectural splendour  remain.  All  that  existed  of  the 
cathedral,  even  when  Harris  wrote  hi-  continuation 
of  Ware,  was  a  part  of  a  wall  »o  built  as  to  indicate 
that  the  undilapidated  edifice  had  been  very  small. 
The  poet  Goldsmith,  when  a  young  man,  once  loi- 
tered on  his  way  between  Ballymahon  and  Edge- 
worthstown,  strayed  from  the  direct  road,  and  found 
himself  benighted  on  the  street  of  Ardagh.  Wishing 
to  find  an  inn,  but  inquiring  "for  the  best  house  in 
the  place,"  he  was  wilfully  misunderstood  by  a  wag, 
and  directed  to  the  large  old-fashioned  residence  of 
Sir  Ralph  Fetherston.  The  baronet,  whom  the  poet 
found  seated  by  a  good  fire  in  the  parlour,  imme- 
diately perceived  the  young  man's  mistake;  and 
being  a  humourist  and  well-acquainted  with  Gold- 
smith's family,  he  for  some  time  encouraged  the 
deception.  The  incidents  of  the  occasion  form  the 
ground-work  of  the  poet's  well-known  comedy — 
'  Mistakes  of  a  Night.'  Fairs  are  held  at  Ardagh 
on  April  5  and  Aug.  24.  Area  of  the  village,  14 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  142;  in  1841,  165.  Houses  29. 

The  Bishopric  of  Ardagh  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  the  indefatigable 
evangelist,  whose  labours  won  over  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation  to  the  Catholic  faith.  St.  Patrick, 
says  the  current  story,  founded  both  the  see  and  an 
abbey  about  the  year  454 ;  and  first  St.  Moel,  and 
afterwards  his  brother  St.  Melchus,  disciples  and 
nephews  of  St.  Patrick,  held  the  joint  office  of  bishop 
and  abbot.  The  bishopric  now  very  opportunely 
drops  out  of  view  of  the  historiographers,  and  does 
not  re-appear  till  the  commencement  of  the  13th 
century.  From  1217  till  1603,  a  list  of  truly 
Milesian  names— among  which  appear  O'Tormaig, 
O'Heotby,  and  Magsamhradhan— i*  preserved  in  tes- 
timony of  a  regular  succession  of  bishops.  From 
1603  till  1742,  though  twice  in  the  interval  made 
separate,  and  held,  per  »<?,  during  the  life  of  one 
bishop,  the  see  was  united  to  that  of  Kilmore.  From 
1742  till  1833,  though  all  lying  within  the  province 
of  Armagh,  it  was  held  in  commtndam  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Tuam ;  and  by  the  act  of  1833,  it  was 
cons(  >lidated  with  Elphin  and  Kilmore.  The  gross 
amount  of  episcopal  revenue  is  £3.186  2s.  6Jd. ;  the 
nett  amount  is  £2,977  Us.  3d.  The  diocese  has  a 
dean,  an  archdeacon,  and  4  rural  deans,  but  no  chapter. 
The  dean's  revenues  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
benefice  of  Ardagh  ;  and  the  honours  of  the  arch, 
deacon  are,  in  all  respects,  merely  nominal.  The 
diocese  is  61  statute  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  18 
broad;  and  comprehends  an  area  of  371.930  acres. 
Reckoning  its  parishes  as  27  in  number,  though 
ecclesiastically  they  are  28,  twenty-two  of  them  are 
in  Longford,  seven  in  Leitrim,  three  in  Westmeath, 
three  in  Cavan,  one  in  Roscommon,  and  one  in  Sligo. 
The  38  parishes  are  disposed  in  26  benefices  of  one 
parish  each,  and  6  of  united  parishes.  Gross  income 
of  the  benefices,  £14,028  0s.  l*d. ;  nett,  £12,213  0*. 
4jd.  Twenty-six  curates  are  employed,  one  each  in 
II  benefices,  and  two  or  more  in  5  benefices;  and 
they  have  aggregately  an  income  of  £1,981  16s. 
Thirty-five  churches  and  chapeU-of-easc  exist  in  25 
of  the  benefices,  and  have  aggregately  9,151  sittings. 
The  other  places  of  worship,  are  60  Roman  Catho- 
lic, 2  Presbyterian,  and  9  Wesleyan  Methodist.  In 
1834,  the  population  consisted  of  17,702  members  of 
the  Established  church,  466  Presbyterians,  12  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  195,056  Roman  Catholics, 
—in  all,  213,236.  In  the  same  year,  15  schools  of  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  3  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  6  of  the  Society  foi  Discountenancing  Vice, 
21  of  the  National  Board,  65  aided  or  supported 
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by  endowment  or  subscription,  and  190  supported 
wholly  by  fee*, — in  all,  300  daily  schools,  had  on 
their  books  12.539  boys  and  7,921  girls. 

The  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Ardagh  is  distri- 
buted into  43  parishes :  three  of  these,  Ballymahon, 
Moate,  and  Caulry,  are  bishops*  parishes,  and  are 
served  by  the  diocesan  and  3  curates  ;  and  the  others 
are  served  by  40  officiates,  and  46  coadjutor  officiates. 
A  splendid  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  of  pure  Gre- 
cian architecture,  is  nearly  or  just  completed  for  the 
diocese  at  Longford.  See  Longford.  The  diocese 
is  divided  into  tour  districts,  in  each  of  which  there 
are  four  theological  conferences,  conducted  in  general 
by  the  bishop,  but  occasionally  by  his  authorized  sub- 
stitutes. An  official  Roman  Catholic  report  says 
that  "  religious  libraries  and  Christian  doctrine  con- 
fraternities are  in  almost  every  parish  ;"  that,  "with 
two  exceptions,  every  parish  in  the  diocese  has  one 
or  more  newly-built  and  well-slated  chapels ;"  that 
"nightwakes  no  longer  exhibit  the  disgusting  scenes 
which  heretofore  disgraced  the  country  parts  of 
Ireland  ;"  and  that  *'  party  quarrels  have  entirely 
ceased,  and  secret  societies  are  happily  banished  from 
the  different  parishes  of  this  widely  extended  diocese." 
The  only  convent  seems  to  be  a  Franciscan  one  in 
Athlone. 

ARD  AMINE,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the  barony 
of  Ballagbkeen,  3j  miles  south-south-east  of  Gorey, 
co.  'Wexford,  Leinstcr.  It  contains  the  village  of 
River-Chapel:  which  see.  Length,  3  miles, 
breadth,  1J  ;  area,  4,215  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,535; 
in  184 1 ,  1 .705.  Houses  286.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841,  1,457.  Houses  234.  The  laud  is  of 
inferior  quality.  On  the  road  from  Gorey  to  River- 
Chapcl,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  raths  or  moates  in 
Ireland.  It  consists  of  a  cupola  or  half-sphere  of 
clay,  surmounting  the  platform,  about  half  an  Eng- 
lish acre  in  area  of  an  artificial  mound.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  platform  is  a  rude  erect  stone-cross ;  and 
adjoining  the  moat  is  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Arda- 
mutc.  The  mound,  it  is  thought,  has  never  been 
opened ;  but  is  traditionally  reported  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  contain  a  stone-chamber.  —  This  parish 
is  an  impropriate  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The 
tithes  ure  compounded  for  £190,  and  belong  to  H. 
K.  G.  Morgan,  Esq.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  Arda- 
nnne  comprises  both  this  impropriate  parish  and  the 
adjoining  one  of  Killenagh  :  which  see.  Length 
of  the  union,  3  miles;  breadth,  2J.  Gro*s  income, 
£76  3s.  61 ;  nett,  £92  Os.  7d.  Patron.  H.  K.  G. 
Morgan,  Esq.  The  church  was  built  in  1829,  by 
mean*  of  a  grant  of  £646  3s.  Id.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  120 ;  attendance  104.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  2,000;  and 
shares  with  the  chapel  of  Donaghmore  the  services 
of  two  officiates.  In  1834,  the  parish  contained  265 
Protectant*,  and  1,282  Roman  Catholics;  and  the 
union  388  Protestants,  and  1,920  Roman  Catholics. 
In  the  same  year.  2  pay-schools  in  the  parish  were 
attended  by  10  hoys  and  16  girls;  three  in  the  union, 
by  23  boys  and  40  girls ;  »nd  a  Sunday  school,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  curate,  by  13  boys  and 
24  girl*. 

ARDANDRIDGE.    See  Ardcandrie. 

ARDARA,  a  quoad  tacra  parish  on  the  coast  of 
the  barony  of  Bannagb,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  The 
parish  consists  of  portions  of  the  civil  parishes  of 
Killydkgs  and  Inniskeel,  [see  these  articles,] 
comprises  a  large  part  of  the  rugged  upland  sea-board 
between  the  bays  of  Guibarra  and  Donegal,  and  is 
deeply  indented  near  its  centre  by  the  bays  of 
Loughrisbeg  and  Loughrismore.  By  far  the  greater 
pnrt  of  the  surface  is  rocky  or  *hallow-«oitvd  iihhi.i- 
lain,  with  large  and  nuinrrou;  interspersious  of  l>og. 
The  broken  and  deeply  diutatcd  bhorc  po-scstfs 
J. 


little  or  no  scenic  beauty ;  and,  excepting  in  a  few 
cultivated  spots  around  the  village  of  Ardara,  pre- 
sents  few  patches  of  even  softness  or  verdure. 
Various  mountain-paths  are  traversable  in  summer ; 
and  tolerably  good  roads  lead,  in  one  direction, 
toward  Killybegs,  and  in  another  toward  Lifford. 
Woodhill,  close  to  the  village,  is  the  oidy  mansion. 
Ardara  village  stands  within  the  quoad  civilia  parish 
of  Lower  Killybegs,  at  the  head  of  the  long,  narrow 
peninsula  formed  by  Loughrisbeg  and  Loughrismore ; 
and  is  distant  5  miles  from  Narin  and  8  from  Inver. 
Area,  24  acres.  Fop.,  in  1831,  456;  in  1841,603. 
Houses  102.  The  Owencocker  and  the  Owsnea 
[which  see]  fall  into  Loughrisbeg,  the  former  a  little 
below  the  village,  and  the  latter  a  mile  above.  In 
Ardara  is  a  branch  of  the  Killybegs  and  Ardara  dis- 
pensary. See  Killybegs.  The  village  of  Glenties, 
within  the  parish,  and  5  miles  from  Ardara,  is  the 
head  of  a  Poor-law  union.  Sec  Glenties.  Length 
of  the  parish,  10  miles;  breadth,  9;  area,  16,000  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6,154 — This  parish  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Raphoe.  Gross  income,  .£90 ; 
nett,  £70.  Patron,  alternately  the  incumbent  of 
Killybegs,  and  the  incumbent  of  Inniskeel.  The 
church  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  former  one  in  1833, 
at  the  cost  of  £600.  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  330;  attendance  300.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  the  sole  care  of  one  officiate,  and 
has  an  attendance  of  1,000.  A  schoolhouse,  used  as 
a  Weslevan  place  of  worship,  is  attended  by  40.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  1,206,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  5,180;  a  Wesleyan  Sunday 
school  was  attended  by  2!)  boys  and  38  girls  ;  and  4 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £24 
from  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  and  another 
with  £11  Is.  6d.  from  Robinson's  fund — had  on  their 
books  229  boys  and  99  girls.  In  1840,  the  National 
Board  salaried  a  school  at  Ardara  with  £10,  and  one 
at  Cronaybai*  with  £2 ;  and  granted  £67  10s.  toward 
the  building  and  fitting  up  of  a  girls'  school  at 
Ardara. 

ARDBEAR,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  stretching  up  to 
Clifden,  and  forming  a  beautiful  natural  harbour,  in 
Cunnenr.ara,  or  the  barony  of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught  It  is  the  more  northerly,  while 
Mannin  bay  is  the  more  southerly,  of  the  inner  in- 
dentations of  the  large,  isleted,  and  ramified  bay 
which  sweeps  round  between  Acbris  and  Slyne 
Heads.  South  of  Tarbert  Isle,  arc  the  rocks  of 
Carrigaroan,  usually  whitened  by  a  heavy  breaker, 
and  marking  the  entrance  to  Ardbear  harbour.  The 
channel  on  the  south  side  of  these  rocks  is  confronted 
by  them  with  bold  cliffs,  and  is  the  u«ual  passage ; 
hilt  a  good  though  narrow  channel  on  the  north  side 
U  available  iu  southerly  winds.  The  seaman,  pass- 
ing the  rocks  of  Carrigaroan,  brings  Clifden  Castle 
just  clear  of  Renard  Point,  and  is  guided  by  it  free 
from  all  the  rocks  toward  Mannin  bay.  A  little  past 
the  narrows,  a  spit  of  saud  on  the  north  side,  covers 
an  excellent  anchorage  in  6  or  8  fathoms,  opposite 
the  castle.  Farther  up,  the  inlet  divides  into  two 
parts.  The  southern  one  of  these  has  a  bar  of  one 
fathom  at  its  entrance  ;  it  affords,  over  some  space 
within,  both  deep  and  safe  anchorage;  and  iu  the 
ii I  jut  part  is  rocky,  but  has  a  good  salmon  fishery. 
The  northern  division  is  dry  at  low  water,  but  takes 
up  the  tide  12  feet  deep  to  Clifden  quay  ;  it  presents, 
a  mile  below  Clifden,  a  good  Umllng- place  [see 
Dooueo]  ;  it  afterwards  narrows  with  a  deep  passage, 
between  rocks ;  and  it  then  opens  in  a  completely 
landlocked  basin  of  20  acres,  overlooked  by  Cui- 
deh  ;  which  sec.  The  harbour  is  much  frequented 
by  the  revenue  crui-ers. 
'  ARDBR  ACC  AN,  n  pari-h  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Navaa  2}  miles  west  of  Navan,  co.  Meath,  Lcin- 
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stcr.  It  contain*  part  of  the  village  of  Bwiermef.n: 
which  see.  Length,  5}  miles ;  breadth,  4  ;  area, 
6,491  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  3.799;  in  1841,  4,596. 
Houses  678.  Pop.  of  the  rural  district*  in  1841, 
3.884.  House*  536.  The  land  is,  for  the  most 
part,  treble  nnd  good.  The  surface,  in  common 
with  that  of  five  contiguous  parishes  with  which  it 
is  ecclesiastically  united,  is  a  luxuriant  plain,  skirted 
along  the  west  with  bog,  and  relieved  in  its  flatness 
principally  by  a  richly  wooded  and  conspicuous  hill, 
having  somewhat  the  form  of  an  obtruncated  cone. 
A  white  limestone,  quarried  on  the  lauds  of  Ardbrac- 
can,  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  embellished  architec- 
ture :  it  is  purely  white  when  chiselled,  and  assumes 
a  dark  greyish  tint  when  polished;  it  becomes  black- 
ish when  long  exposed  to  the  air,  but  can  be  re- 
stored by  chiselling ;  and,  unlike  much  of  the  build- 
ing-stone in  Ireland,  it  neither  absorbs  water,  nor 
contracts  a  green  hue  from  nurturing  the  growth  of 
lichens.  Ardbraccan,  '*  the  knoll  of  Braccan,"  is 
said  to  have  been,  in  650,  made  the  site  of  a  reli- 
gious establishment  by  St.  Braccan.  The  saint, 
whether  Culdee  or  whatever  else,  is  in  the  usual 
style  represented  as  having  made  the  affair  both  a 
see  and  an  abbey ;  and  he  currently  figures  in  story 
as  the  first  of  a  line  of  local  bishops  and  abbots.  The 
religious  house,  whether  cathedral  or  abbey,  or 
both,  or  neither,  was  often  plundered  and  burned  by 
hostile  dynasts  and  by  Danes ;  and  is  said  to  have 
partly  fallen  to  the  ground  in  1170.  The  see  was 
one  of  several  small  bishoprics  which  became  con- 
solidated into  the  see  of  Meath.  A  "  strong  castle" 
— at  least  an  edifice  designated  such  in  a  scarce  pam- 
phlet which  details  many  events  of  the  rebellion  of 
1641 — was,  from  an  early  period,  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence of  this  great  diocese.  Ardbraccan-house, 
the  successor  of  the  castle,  and  the  present  episco- 
pal palace  of  Meath,  was  built  since  1766  from  de- 
signs by  James  Wyatt,  Esq.,  and  is  regarded,  for 
beauty  and  splendour,  as  the  second  edifice  of  its 
class  m  Ireland.  It  is  composed  of  the  Ardbraccan 
limestone;  consists  of  a  main  building  and  two 
wings,  connected  by  circular  walls  and  niches ;  and 
combines  the  magnificence  of  the  palace  with  the 
comfort  of  the  English  mansion.  The  circumjacent 
demesne  is  extensive,  and  highly  as  well  as  taste- 
fully embellished ;  and,  among  various  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs,  it  contains  some  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon and  other  exotics,  planted  by  the  oriental  tra- 
veller Pococke  during  the  time  of  his  being  bishop  of 
Meath.  A  small,  ill-designed,  and  ill-sculptured 
slab  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  does  burlesque- 
ing  duty  as  a  monument  to  Bishop  Pococke.  The 
tomb  of  George  Montgomery,  bishop  of  Meath  and 
Clogher,  stands  on  the  north  side  or  the  slab ;  and 
strongly  fixes  attention  by  its  minglement  of  preten- 
tion, barbarousness,  and  absurdity.  Figures  which 
it  exhibits  of  the  bishop,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter, 
are  the  rudest  productions  of  the  chisel  that  can  well 
be  conceived.  Beneath  the  figures  are  the  words, 
•'  Surges  morieris,  judicaberis."  On  the  east  side  is 
a  bust,  with  three  plumes  surmounted  by  a  mitre ; 
above  the  mitre  is  a  cup,  with  a  representation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  sacramental  wafer ;  and  be- 
neath the  bust  are  two  swords,  laid  across  each 
other,  and  intersprinkled  with  fleurs-de-lis.  On  the 
west  side  is  an  angel  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  a  shield 
charged  with  armorial  bearings,  and  surmounted 
also  with  a  cup  and  the  Roman  Catholic  wafer. 
An  old  square  tower  near  this  masterpiece  of  ab- 
surdity is  surmounted  by  a  spire  and  a  vane,  and 
form*  a  noticeable  object  in  the  plain. 

Ardbraccan  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Meath ;  and, 
together  with  the  vicarage  of  Martiiv,  the  chapelry 
of  Cuurciitown,  and  the  rectories  of  Lucartix, 


I  Rataine,  and  Clonmacduff,  [see  these  articles,] 
forms  the  benefice  of  Ardbraccan.  Length,  8  miles  ; 
breadth,  5J.  Gross  income,  £890  lis.  I|d.  ;  nett, 
£686  17$.  4d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  A  curate  has  a 
stipend  of  £100,  a  house,  and  upwards  of  10  acres  of 
land.  The  church  is  a  homely  structure,  rather  in 
the  domestic  than  in  the  architectural  style ;  and 
contains,  in  the  interior,  an  episcopal  throne.  It 
was  built  in  1777  by  means  partly  of  a  donation  of 
unknown  amount  from  Bishop  Maxwell,  and  partly 
of  a  contribution  of  £369  4s  7-1.  from  the  parish. 
Sittings  350;  attendance,  from  160  to  200  A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  nt  Bobermeen  is  attended 
by  2,000,  and  one  at  Boycrstown  by  800  ;  and.  along 
with  Courtown  chapel  in  Rathboyne  parish,  are 
under  the  care  of  two  officiates.  There  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  also  at  Cburehtown.  In  1834. 
there  were  in  the  parish  311  Protestants,  and  3,613 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and,  in  the  union,  391  Protes- 
tants, and  6,517  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same 
year,  there  were  in  the  parish,  the  Ardbraccan  free- 
school,  aided  with  £8  from  the  bishop,  and  £22, 
house  and  garden,  from  the  rector,  and  attended  by 
84, — the  Boycrstown  free-school,  aided  with  £2  10s. 
from  Lord  Ludlow.  £2  10s.  from  bequest  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Branningan,  P.P.,  and  £15  from  subscription, 
and  attended  by  21 1. — the  Bohermccn  free-school, 
aided  with  £3  5s.,  a  house  and  garden,  and  attended 
by  161, — and  two  hedge-schools,  attended  by  10  and 
45 ;  and  the  only  other  school  in  the  union  was  one 
in  Cburehtown. 

ARDCANDRIES,*  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
West  Shelmalier,  3)  miles  west-north-west  of  Wex- 
ford, co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  I  mile; 
breadth,  three-fourths  of  a  mile;  area.  1.227  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  242;  in  1841.  286.  Houses  44. 
The  river  Slaney  flows  along  the  east ;  and  is  here 
pleasing  in  its  scenery.  Anlcandries-hou.se,  the 
seat  of  G.  K.  Morgan,  Esq.,  figures  well  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  variegated  landscape,  seen  from  the 
bunk  of  the  Slaney  or  the  road  to  Dublin — This 
parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns  ;  and  unites 
with  13  others  to  constitute  the  benefice  of  St. 
Patrick,  or  Wexford  :  which  see.  Tithe  compo- 
sition, £48  18s.  6jd.  There  is  neither  church,  glebe- 
house,  chapel,  nor  school.  The  parishioners,  in 
1834,  consisted  of  16  Protestants,  and  230  Roman 
Catholics. 

A  R  DC  AN  NT,  a  parish  in  the  north-cast  corner 
of  the  barony  of  Ketiry,  8  miles  west  by  south  of 
Limerick,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Shannon,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Maig ;  and  occupies  the  peninsula  below  their 
confluence.  Most  of  the  land  is  good ;  and  very 
little  unprofitable.  Length,  2}  mites  ;  breadth,  2 ; 
area,  3,100  acres.  Yet  though  these  measurements 
are  given,  the  boundaries  are  disputed  and  unde- 
fined. Pop.,  in  1831,  1,318;  in  1841,  1,283. 
Houses  201. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  separate 
benefice,  and  the  corps  of  Ardcanny  prebend  of 
St.  Mary's  cathedral,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Tithe 
composition,  £300.  Gross  income,  £363;  nett. 
£276  17s  8d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church 
was  built  in  1736,  and  was  reported  in  1837  to  have 
been  recently  condemned  as  unworthy  of  repair. 
Public  worship  was  then  conducted  in  the  glel>e- 
house.  Attendance,  about  25.  In  18*14,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  114,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  1,258;  and  a  pay-schoot  was  attended  by  87 
children. 

ARDCARNE,  co.  Meath.    See  Athcarwb. 
ARDCARNE,  a  parish  pearly  in  the  centre  of 


•  Writton  also  Antrnnrtrisk.  Arkandruk,  Aj-Uiuiilri»W,  Ajr- 
damlridgc,  aud  AnkaabriUgc 
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the  barony  of  Boyle,  and  3|  miles  east-south. east  of 
Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  Length,  6 
mile* ;  breadth,  3  ;  area,  19,903  acre*,— of  which 
1.160  acres  arc  under  water,  chiefly  in  Lough  Key. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6,718;  in  1841.  8.304.  Houses 
1.472.  Lough  Key  skirts  the  north-west,  and  the 
river  Boyle  runs  south-eastward  through  the  in- 
terior. See  Key  and  Boyle.  The  land  b  gener- 
ally good,  and  possesses  so  large  an  amount  of  forest, 
orchard,  garden  ami  park  embclluhment,  as  to  be 
quite  luscious  in  aspect.  A  large  part  of  the  Brea  b 
occupied  by  Viscount  Lorton's  splendid  demesne  of 
Rockingham  :  see  that  article.  Opposite  Rock- 
ingham, and  near  Oakpark  Lough,  on  an  agreeable 
site,  well  sheltered  with  trees,  stands  Oak  par  k- 
house,  an  edifice  with  an  extended  front  and  numer- 
ous windows  in  one  range,  erected  by  the  Earl  of 
Kingston,  but  since  alienated  on  a  long  lease. 
Knock  vicar  bridge,  across  the  Boyle,  to  the  north 
of  Oakpark,  was  built  in  1727  at  the  expense  of 
the  county,  and  commands  a  stretch  of  finely  wooded 
scenery  along  the  river.  The  parish -church  crowns 
an  eminence,  and  b  sheltered  with  trees,  near  the 
road  from  Boyle  to  Dublin.  Though  modernized 
in  the  interior,  it  is  so  old  a  building  that  it  may 
have  been  connected  with  a  celebrated  Benedictine 
nunnery  which  stood  on  the  hill.  A  crowded  cemetry 
betide  it  has  long  been  a  city  of  the  dead,  and  packed 
with  rude,  crumbling,  and  lichen-covered  tomb- 
stones. Two  other  monastic  establishments  stood 
in  Lough  Key,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles 
Ixchmacnerin  and  Trikity-Islakd.  See  also, 
for  antiquities.  Castle  Island. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  Tithe  composition, 
£2K>.  The  rectories  of  Ardcamc  and  Killuken, 
and  the  vicarages  of  Kilcorkey  and  Kilurine, 
[see  these  articles,]  constitute  tbe  benefice  of  Ard- 
earne  or  Killuken,  and  the  corps  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  Elphin.  Length  of  the  contiguous  par- 
bhes  of  Ardcarne,  Killuken,  and  Kilbrine,  7 
miles ;  breadth,  4.  Gross  income  of  the  benefice, 
£482  19s.  3d.;  nctt,  £440  2s.  lid.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  A  curate  for  Killuken  has  a  stipend 
of  £75.  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house,  and  13 
acres  of  land.  The  church  of  Ardcarne  was  en- 
larged in  1828,  by  mean*  of  a  grant  of  £600  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300;  at- 
tendance 150.  There  is  a  church  also  in  Killuken. 
The  Public  Instruction  Commissioners  report — 
though  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  Commissioners 
do  not— two  chapels-of-ease,  attended  by  70  and  60. 
Three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  union  arc  at- 
tended by  700.  550,  and  400,  and  have  three  offi- 
ciates. In  1834.  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  514,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
6,610 ;  tbe  Protestants  of  the  union  to  741.  and  tbe 
Roman  Catholics  to  10,939 ;  the  daily  schools  of 
tbe  parish  to  4,  with  143  boys  and  79  girls  ;  and  the 
daily  schools  of  the  union,  exclusive  of  Kilcorkey,  to 
15.  with  375  boys  and  235  girls.  Two  of  the 
schools  in  tbe  parish  were  aided  each  with  £5  from 
tbe  archdeacon,  and  one  of  them  with  a  house  and 
an  acre  of  land  from  Captain  Lloyd. 

ARDCASTLE,  a  locality  on  the  peninsula  of 
.Mas  i  Point,  between  Birterbay  and  Kilkcrran  l>ays, 
t'unnemara,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  A  creek  at 
the  place  affords  some  shelter  to  fishing-boats  ;  and 
MM,  at  one  time,  under  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sioner* of  Irish  Fisheries  as  the  proposed  site  of 
some  harbour- works. 

ARDCATH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Dulcck,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  contains  a  village 
of  it*  own  name,  and  lies  6}  miles  south-south-west 
of  Droeheda.  The  land  is  in  general  good.  Fairs 
are  held  on  May  7,  June  21,  and  Oct.  27.  Length 


of  the  parish,  2}  miles;  breadth,  2| ;  area,  4,380 
acres.  Pop.,  in  lail.  1.774;  in  1841,  1,481. 
Houses  278.  Area  of  the  village,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  103.  Houses  20 — This  parish  is  a  vicaraee 
in  the  dio.  of  Meath  ;  and  forms  part  or  the  benefice 
of  Di'leek  :  which  see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £10,  and  the  rectorial  for  £195; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Dr.  Beaufort.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  800  persons  ; 
and  shares  with  Clonalvy  chapel  the  care  of  two 
officiates.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  22, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,815;  and  2  pay- 
schools  were  attended  by  from  74  to  79  children- 
In  1840,  the  National  Board  salaried  a  school  at 
Cloghan  with  £8. 

ARDCAVAX,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  East 
Shelmalier,  I  \  mile  north-east  of  Wexford,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  It  occupies  the  peninsula  which 
projects  southward  into  the  e«tnary  of  the  Slaney, 
opposite  the  town  of  Wexford  ;  and  is,  in  conse  • 
quencc,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  that  estuary  The 
land  is  in  general  excellent.  Most  of  the  village  of 
Castle-Bridge  [which  see],  stands  on  the  Ard- 
cavan  side  of  the  Castle-Bridge  river,  which  forms 
the  north-west  boundary.  The  road  northward  from 
the  long  bridge  of  Wexford  traverses  the  interior. 
Sec  Wexford.  Length  of  the  parish,  5  miles; 
breadth,  ll ;  area,  2,458  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  858; 
in  1841,  947.  Houses  155.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841,  779.  Houses  121 — This  parish  b 
an  impropriate  curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns ;  and 
forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardcolme  :  which  see. 
The  vicarial  tithes  belong  to  the  curate,  and  are 
compounded  for  £66  16s.  3d  ,  and  the  rectorial 
tithes  belong  to  Lord  Portsmouth,  and  arc  com- 
pounded for  £73  Is.  10}d.  A  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  in  Castle-Bridge  has  an  attendance  of  1,100; 
and,  in  common  with  chapels  in  Screen  and  St. 
Margaret's  parishes,  has  two  officiates.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  56,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  839.  In  1840,  a  school  at  Castle- 
Bridge  was  aided  with  £12  from  the  National  Board, 
and  had  on  its  books  101  boys  and  58  girls. 

ARDCL  ARE,  or  Cloxigormican,  a  parish  about 
5  miles  south-south-west  of  Tulsk,  and  in  the 
barony  of  Ballvmoe,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
Length,  4^  miles;  breadth,  4;  area,  8,544  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  2.633;  in  1841.  2,555.  Houses  430. 
Most  of  tbe  land  is  of  good  or  even  prime  quality. 
The  surface  is  drained  by  the  Suck,  and  traversed 
north- west  wan!  by  the  road  from  Roscommon  to 
Castlerea.— This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 
Elphin.  The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are 
each  compounded  for  £88  6s. ;  and  tbe  latter  arc 
impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The 
vicarages  of  Ardclare,  Killuken,  Kilcooley, 
Shan  rill,  Kilmacumsy,  Creeve.  and  Tumna 
[see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ard- 
clare. The  fir»t  three  are  mutually  contiguous ;  the 
next  three  arc  also  mutually  contiguous;  but  the 
seventh  is  remote  from  all  tbe  rest.  Gross  income, 
£424  12s.  7ld.  ;  nett,  £379  7s.  8Jd.  But  the  in. 
cumbent  holds  likewise  the  sinecure  prebend  of  Kil- 
cooley in  the  cathedral  of  Elphin,  and  receives  the 
rectorial  tithes  of  Kilcoolev  parish,  compounded  for 
£56  7s.  4Jd.  lVroo.  the' diocesan.  Mr.  Weld,  in 
hi*  very  able  Statistical  Survey  of  Roscommon, 
mistakenly  represents  the  whole  benefice  as  the 
corps  of  Kilcooley  prebend ;  and,  apparently  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  rectoriul  tithes  of  Shan- 
kill,  Kilmacumsy,  and  Creeve,  are  appropriated  to 
the  preeentorship  of  the  cathedral,  the  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Instruction  represent  tbe  benefice  as 
the  corps  of  the  preeentorship,— at  the  same  time, 
and  for  seemingly  the  same  reason,  associating  with 
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it  tbe  vicarage  of  Kilcorkey,  which  forms  part  of  the  ' 
benefice  of  Ardcarne.  Three  curate*  are  employed 
at  salaries  of  respectively  £69  44.  GJd..  £60,  and  { 
£25.  Three  churches,  >n  Ardclare,  Killuken,  and 
Creeve,  arc  attended  by  respectively  10,  32,  and  14. 
One  of  them  wa«  built  about  the  year  1750.  at  the 
private  expense  of  Mr.  Hawks,  and  has  100  sitting*. 
Six  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  union  have  10 
officiate*,  and  are  averagely  attended  by  1,000, 
1,000,  860,  700,  500,  and  450.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
tcstants  of  Ardclare  amounted  to  12,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,77'';  the  Protestant*  of  the  union  to 
323,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  21,483;  the  daily 
schools  in  Ardclare  to  3,  with  112  boy*  and  41  girls ; 
nnd  tho*e  in  the  union  to  19,  with  736  boys  and 
367  girls.  Excepting  two  in  Creeve,  the  whole  of 
the  schools  were  hedge-schools. 

ARDCLARE,  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmacteigue,  barony  of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Con- 
naught.  It  is  about  8  miles  distant  from  Foxford 
in  Mayo.    Pop.  returned  with  tbe  parish. 

ARDCLINIS,  a  parish  on  the  coa*t  of  the  barony 
of  Lower  Glenarm,  6  miles  north  by  west  of  the 
town  of  Glenarm,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  contains 
part  of  the  village  of  Carxlocoh  :  which  see. 
Length,  7  miles  ;  breadth,  2  ;  area,  15.691  acres,  2 
roods,  24  perche*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,617;  in  1841, 
1,742.  Houses  279.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1831,  1.404;  in  1841,  1,439.  Houses  228.  The 
parish  consists  principally  of  a  mountainou*  peninsula 
between  Carnlough  bay  on  the  south,  and  Red  bay 
on  the  north,  Excepting  belts  of  low  ground  along 
the  coast,  and  up  tbe  principal  glen,  tbe  surface  is 
nearly  all  upland,  rough,  and  moorish.  The  heights 
have  an  average  altitude  of  600  or  700  feet  above  "sea- 
level  ;  they  ure  heathy,  and  interpatcbed  with  forest- 
paved  bog ;  and,  while  they  abound  in  moor-game, 
they  at  the  same  time  afford  tolerable  pasturage,  anil 
are  usually  attached  in  lots  to  pendicles  of  the  low 
and  arable  grounds.  The  glens  and  rivulets  which 
cleave  them,  and  the  escarpments  and  bold  acclivities 
which  they  themselves  present  to  the  sea,  furnish 
many  groupings  of  decided  landscape.  Glenariff,  on 
the  northern  boundary,  and  the  river  Acre  which  tra- 
verse* it,  have  numerous  charms  for  the  eye  of  taste ; 
Red  Bay,  at  the  embouch  of  the  glen,  is  replete  with 
interest;  and  the  glen  of  the  Carnlough  rivulet, 
along  the  southern  boundarv,  as  well  as  some  interior 
ravines  and  depressions  of  the  hill-ground,  present  to 
the  view  some  powerful  specimens  of  picturesqne- 
ncss  and  romance.  See  Acre,  Glenariff,  and 
Red  Bat.  But  a  main  charm  for  the  tourist  is  the 
contour  of  the  overhanging  fare  of  hill  along  all  the 
sea-board  belt  of  low  ground,  and  the  exquisite  com- 
binations of  its  recessions  and  advances  with  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  plain,  and  the  curvatures  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  A  traveller,  just  when  he  enters 
the  parish  from  the  south,  descrie*  such  scenery  as 
challenges  his  wonder  and  awe,  and  provokes  him  to 
hasten  onward  that  he  may  gaze  upon  it*  power. 
The  road  he  treads  boldly,  yet  giddily,  overhangs  the 
sea;  and  is  overhung,  in  its  turn,  hv  dark,  lofty,  and 
precipitous  cliffs,  whirh  begin  to  rfing  their  shadow 
over  his  path  at  an  early  hour  after  meridian.  Drum- 
nasole,  the  splendid  recently  erected  mansion  of  F. 
Turnly,  Esq.,  soon  looks  out  from  a  most  romantic 
nnd  sheltered  site  at  the  base  of  the  perpendicular 
hills ;  the  ground  in  front  of  it  bosky  with  luxuriant 
shrubberies,  a  ravine  behind  it  mirthful  with  the 
perpetual  frolics  of  a  beautiful  waterfall,  and  the 
cliffs  occasionally  all  silver-haired  and  hoary  with  a 
series  of  long  tiny  cascades.  From  Drumnasote- 
bouse,  an  expanse  of  plantation  extends  to  a  great 
distance  along  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  prumi*es  in 
a  few  year*,  to  render  perfect  this  range  of  thrilling 


and  impressive  scenery.  Close  to  the  road  at  Drum- 
nasole,  and  crowning  an  eminence,  stands  an  extra- 
ordinary edifice,  used  as  a  school-house,  two  stories 
high,  and  surmounted  by  a  belfry  cupola.  At  a 
short  distance  onward,  are  Knappan  Lodge,  peeping 
out  from  a  mass  of  wood  and  foliage ;  rising  ground* 
carrying,  over  all  their  sides  and  their  summits, 
sheets  of  forest  to  the  mountains  ;  and  a  little  ruined 
chapel,  ensconced  among  trees  beneath  the  dark 
impending  ba«altic  cliff.  Farther  on,  are  the  grand 
natural  fortalice  of  Dunmaul,  and  the  conspicuous 
pinnacled  headland  of  Gcrron  Point.  See  DnxMAin, 
and  Gerrox.  After  passing  Gerron  Point,  the  tour- 
ist had  formerly  to  proceed  by  a  road  called  Foaran 
Path,  which  was  so  declivitous  as  to  be  nearly  im- 
practicable for  a  vehicle,  and  is  thus  described  by  tbe 
statist  of  24  years  ago:  "The  road  lies  through 
limestone  rocks*  that  have  fallen  from  the  hills 
upwards  of  800  feet  high  ;  so  that,  in  a  winter  storm, 
a  traveller  is  exposed  to  stones  from  above,  tbe 
spray  of  the  sea  beneath,  and  the  risk  of  slipping,  in 
some  spots  of  the  road,  from  pressure  of  the  clay 
under  his  feet.  It  is  not  forty  years  since  this  south 
entrance  to  the  low  glens  was  impassable  for  any 
thing  but  a  single  horse,  and  even  that  with  diffi- 
culty." Through  the  seal  and  liberality  of  Francis 
Turnly,  Esq.,  an  excellent  road,  cut  at  great  ex- 
pense nnd  with  great  labour  out  of  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  now  curves  along  the  coast,  and  offers 
every  facility  of  progress.  The  enormous  blocks  of 
chalk  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  appear 
sprinkled  and  agglomerated  in  the  wildest  confusion, 
contain  nodules  of  flint  so  loosened  from  the  cavities 
in  which  they  seem  once  to  have  been  firmly  em- 
bedded, that  they  can  easily  be  disengaged  without 
aid  of  tool  or  frarture.  On  the  shore,  a  few  yards 
from  the  Foaran  Path,  stands  a  singular  mass,  some- 
what resembling  a  colossal  figure  seated  on  ■ 
ledge  of  rock.  This  curious  object,  popularly  called 
'  Clocken  Stooken,'  was  formerly  regarded  as  the 
most  northerly  spot  in  Ireland,  and  seems  now  as 
anciently  to  lie  regarded  with  superstitious  feeling. 
Further  on.  the  precipitous  heights  of  Carrig-Mur- 
phy  and  Slieve-Baraghad,  rise  murally  from  the 
mad,  and  soar  sublimely  to  the  clouds.  Ardclinis 
proper,  or  the  small  townland  which  gives  name  to 
the  parish,  speedily  comes  into  view.  The  ruin  of 
a  small  chapel,  surmounting  a  pleasant  eminence 
between  tbe  base  of  a  lof  ty  mountain  and  the  tea,  is 
the  only  memorial  of  its  ancient  importance.  Near 
this  ruin,  a  stream  leaps  down  the  face  of  tbe  moun- 
tain ;  and,  just  when  it  has  drawn  attention  to  its 
beautiful  frolic*,  it  dives  into  the  earth  and  trot* 
along  a  natural  tunnel  beneath  the  hill  and  the  high- 
way into  the  sea.  Farther  description  belongs  to 
tbe  articles  on  Red  Bay  and  Glenariff. 

Ardclinis  is  a  rectory  in  tbe  dio  of  Connor.  Titbe 
composition,  £240.  Though  at  the  distance  of  be- 
tween 25  and  30  miles,  it  is  united  with  the  rectory 
of  Agherton  to  form  a  benefice,  and  the  corps  of  the 
treasurership  of  Connor  cathedral :  see  Aobkrtox. 
A  curate  is  employed  for  it  at  a  salary  of  £50.  Two 
school-houses,  used  as  parochial  places  of  worship, 
have  each  an  average  attendance  of  60.  A  Methodist 
chapel  is  attended  by  40, — a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
by  500;  and  tbe  latter  shares  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  Layde  the  care  of  one  officiate. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  148  members 
of  the  Established  church.  281  Presbyterians,  8  other 
Protectant  dissenters,  and  1,287  Roman  Catholics; 
4  Sunday  schools  were  attended  by  from  172  ta  257 
children ;  and  5  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  347 


•  Thr  roeka,  »»  « ill  hi-  win  from  rmr  «rtirlo  on  the  (.uu.it/ 
af  Antrim,  tux  iiul  Hmcstuuc,  but  ii.duiatisl  il.alk. 
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boy*  and  260  girls.  One  of  the  daily  schools  was 
aided  with  £20  from  Mr.  Turnly;  one,  with  £10 
from  Mr.  Turnly,  and  £5  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society;  one,  with  £13  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society;  one,  with  £10  from  the  National  Board; 
and  one,  a  free. school,  with  £24  from  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society. 

ARDCOLLUM,  co.  Tipperary.  See  KiLMranr. 

ARDCOLLUM,  Ardcolmk,  or  Ardcolon,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  East  Shelmalier,  5  miles 
north-northeastof  Wexford,  co.  Wexford.  Lcinstcr. 
It  lies  along  the  north  shore  of  Wexford  Harbour  or 
the  estuary  of  the  Slancy,  yet  is  partly  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  peninsular  parish  of  Ardcavan.  The 
land  is  of  a  fair  average  quality,  but  includes  some 
sandy  and  unprofitable  ground.  The  road  northward 
from  the  long  bridge  of  Wexford  traverse*  the  in. 
terior.  The  island  of  Erin-Beg,  '  Little  Ireland,'  in 
Wexford  Harbour,  belongs  to  the  parish.  A  small 
part  of  the  village  of  Castle- BnrooE  [which  see], 
stand*  within  the  south-west  corner.  Length  of  the 
parish,  2]  miles;  breadth.  Ij;  area,  2.232  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  751  ;  in  1841,  804.  Houses  143. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  in  1841,  681.  Houses  122. 
—This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £54  lis.  lid., 
and  the  rectorial  for  £71  4s.  10d.;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  Lord  Portsmouth.  Ardcollum  vicar- 
age  is  united  with  the  impropriate  curacies  of  Aao- 
ca v an.  St  Nicholas,  Skreen,  and  Balltvaloo, 
the  rectories  of  Astramost  and  St.  Maruaret'h, 
and  part  of  the  virarage  of  Tickillen  [see  these 
articles],  to  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ardcollum. 
Length,  7  miles;  breadth,  6.  Gross  income,  £057 
10s.  Hid.]  nett,  £513  15s.  lljd.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. The  church,  situated  in  Ardcollum,  was  built 
in  1706,  at  the  cost  of  about  £411  7s.  5jd..  more  than 
half  ot  which  was  a  grant  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  180;  attendance,  about  100.  Three 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  at  Castle- Bridge,  in  Skreen, 
and  in  St.  Margaret's,  are  respectively  attended  by 
1,000,  from  1,000  to  1,100,  and  from  400  to  500.  and 
have  jointly  two  officiates.  In  1834.  the  Protestanta 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  75.  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  730;  the  Protestants  of  the  union,  12  of  whom 
were  dissenters,  amounted  to  354,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic*  to  4,914;  two  schools  in  the  parish,  one  of 
which  was  aided  with  £20  from  the  incumbent,  were 
attended  by  about  100  children ;  and  these,  with  3 
other  daily  school*  in  the  union,  had  on  their  books 
112  bovs  and  61  girls. 

ARbCRONEY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Orrnond,  8|  miles  south  of  Borris-o'-kaue,  co.  Tip- 
perary. Munster.  It  is  bisected  southward  by  the 
road  from  Borris-o'-kane  to  Nenagb,  and  lies  very 
nearly  midway  between  these  towns.  The  surface 
declines  to  the  west,  and  is  drained  by  rivulet-afflu- 
ent* of  the  Shannon,  or  rather  of  Lough  Derg.  The 
land  is  in  general  good,  and  covered  with  luxuriant 
crops  and  herbage.  There  are  several  pleasant  man- 
sions. Length  of  the  parish,  5}  miles ;  breadth.  3  , 
area, 6,429 acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 1,975;  in  1841. 1,571. 
Houses  271 — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  and  a  separate 
benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position, £92  6*.  ljd.  Gross  income,  £97  0*.  ljd.; 
nett,  £67  14s.  lOd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rec- 
torial tithes,  compounded  for  £205  Is.  Ojd.,  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  patron,  and  leased  to  T.  White, 
L»q.,  of  Miltown,  Queen's  county.  The  church  was 
built  in  1824.  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £738  9s.  2jd. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sitting*  120; 
attendance,  from  50  to  GO.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  attended  by  about  800 ;  and,  jointly  with 
Kilruane  and  Modereney  chapel*,  is  under  the  care 
si  two  officiates.    In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 


ed to  101,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,668:  and 
two  schools,  one  of  which  was  parochial,  and  salaried 
from  subscription  with  £8  or  £9,  had  on  their  books 
63  boys  and  37  girls. 

ARDEA,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Tuosist, 
barony  of  Glanerought,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It 
stands  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Kenmare  river  or 
estuary,  10  statute  miles  south -west  of  Kenmare. 
In  its  vicinity  is  Ardca-castlc.  A  dispensary  here  is 
one  of  six  under  the  Kenmare  Poor-law  union ;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  received  and  expended  £132  3s.,  ad- 
ministered  to  1,271  patients,  and  served  for  a  popu- 
lation of  6,208,  dispersed  over  an  area  of  40,000 
acres.    Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

ARDEA,  Queen's  co.    See  Ardrea. 

ARDECLE  AVE,  or  Articlave.  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Drumboe.  half-barony  of  Coleraine,  co. 
Londonderry.  Ulster.  It  stands  5  miles  west  by 
north  of  Coleraine.  on  the  coast-road  toward  the 
contraction  of  Lough  Fovle.  Area,  19  acres.  Pop. 
in  1841,  450.    Houses  83. 

ARDEE,  a  barony  in  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It 
is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Louth  ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  Irish  »ea;  on  the  south,  by  the 
burony  of  Ferrard;  and,  on  the  west,  by  the  counties 
of  Meath  and  Monaghan.  Its  length,  from  Dunany 
Point  westward,  is  about  11}  miles;  its  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  7  miles;  and  its  area 
is  53,832  acres.   The  Dee  and  Glyde  run  east- 

ward, the  former  through  the  centre,  and  the  latter 
along  the  northern  boundary. — The  parishes  in  this 
bnrony  are  Ardee,  Cappog,  Cbarlestown,  Clonkeen, 
Dromin,  Drumcar,  Geruonstown,  Kildemock,  Kil- 
saran,  Mapastown,  Mo«»town,  Philipstown,  Rich- 
ardstown,  ShcnlUb,  Smarmore,  Stabannon,  Stick- 
illen,  and  Tallenstown,  and  part  of  Killaney  and 
Louth  The  annuul  valuation,  under  the  Poor- 
law  Art,  is  £55,796  13s. ;  and  the  sums  levied 
under  the  grand  warrants  of  Spring  and  Summer 
1841,  were  £2.107  3s.  10*1., and  £2.170  5s.  4d.  Pop., 
in  1831,  28.413;  in  1841.  28,704.  Houses  5.091. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,585;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  1,211;  in  other  pursuits, 
559  Mules  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  4, 183 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
2,097;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,808. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,735;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
2,292 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,888. 

ARDEE,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  barony  of  Ardee,  co.  Louth,  Leinster. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  4,885  acre*. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6.181 ;  in  1841,  6.392.  Houses  1.207. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  di.tricts,  in  1831,  2,200  ;  in  1841. 
2.713.  Houses  500.  Excepting  about  400  plantation 
acres  of  bog,  the  land  is  nearly  all  good  or  excellent. 
Ardee>bouse,  the  principal  mansion  of  the  parwb, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Ruxton  family,  stands  amidst  a 
handsome  and  well-wooded  demesne.  The  Dee,  run- 
ning eastward,  is  the  principal  stream.  Other  objects 
of  interest  are  in  the  town  of  Ardee,  or  grouped 
with  it,  and  will  be  noticed  in  next  article. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  The  en- 
tire tithes  are  impropriate  in  Viscount  Ferrard,  and 
are  compounded  for  £392  13s  lid.  Lord  Ferrard 
is  the  impropriator  also  of  the  entire  tithes  of  Sben- 
lish,  and  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Stickillen,  jointly 
compounded  for  £182  10s. ;  and  he  allows  £7  10s. 
to  the  vicar  of  the  three  parishes.  The  vicarage  of 
Ardee  is  united  to  the  rectory  of  Kildemock  and 
the  vicarages  of  Stickillen,  Suenlisii,  and  Shah- 
more  fsee  these  articles],  to  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Ardee.  Length.  4  J  miles;  breadth.  4  Gross 
income.  £877  18*.  4d. ;  nett.  £806  19*.  lid.  Pa- 
tron, the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.    A  curate  ha,  a 
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stipend  of  £75.  The  church  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Roger  de  Pipard,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century,  and  given  to  the  Crouched  friars, 
or  friars  of  St.  John.  Part  of  it  was  destroyed  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  the  remaiuder 
] in  -  been  repaired  and  renovated.  Sittings  800 ;  at- 
tendance 2*21.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Ar- 
dee  is  attended,  at  three  services,  by  respectively 
1,173,  1,(520.  and  2,147 ;  that  at  Drakestown  is  at- 
tended by  420 ;  and  they  are  jointly  under  the  care 
of  two  officiates.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  458  Churchmen,  45  Presbyterians,  and  5.048 
Roman  Catholics;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  union, 
of  518  Churchmen,  45  Presbyterians,  and  7.905 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  11  daily 
schools  in  the  union,  9  of  which  were  in  Ardee,  had 
on  their  books  404  boys  and  345  prl«.  One  of  the 
Ardee  schools  was  aided  with  .£30  from  the  Board 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  £18  9s.  3d.  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  town ;  and  another,  with  £18  from  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  In  1839,  the  National 
Board  granted  £247  toward  the  building  and  fitting 
up  of  a  hoys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Ardec. 

ARDEE,  an  ancient,  incorporated,  market,  and 
post  town,  the  capital  of  the  parish  and  the  barony 
just  noticed,  stands  on  the  river  Dec.  1 1  miles  north- 
west of  Drogheda,  34  north-north-west  of  Dublin, 
and  08  south-south-west  of  Belfast  Its  principal 
street,  called  Castle-street,  extends  half-n-mile  north- 
north-westward  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee,  and 
forks,  at  the  fair  green,  into  the  road  to  Dumlalk, 
and  the  old  road  to  Carrickmacross.  Lanes,  back 
tenements,  and  cross-streets  so  wing  this  street  as  to 
effect  on  average  edificed  breadth  of  rather  less  than 
a  furlong.  John-street,  running  upwards  of  J  of  a 
mile  east  and  west,  somewhat  parallel  to  the  river, 
is  the  chief  of  a  cluster  of  edificed  thoroughfares  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dee.  A  stone  bridge,  at  the 
end  of  Castle- street,  connects  the  two  parts  of  the 
town;  and  Dawson's  Bridge,  J  of  a  mile  lower  down, 
is  out  of  repair.  Ardee-house,  and  its  sylvan  and  or- 
namented grounds,  immediately  behind  the  west  side 
of  Castle-street,  produce  warmth  and  amenity  of  as- 
pect. Bat  neither  the  contour  of  the  surrounding 
flat  country,  nor  the  slupgi«7i  cc?r»>  of  the  muddy 
and  prosaic  Dee,  nre  favourable  to  the  composition 
of  a  mixedly  town  and  country  landscape.  Thodgh 
the  town  contains  a  few  good  house*,  it  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  miserable  cabins.  The  chief" 
public  buildings  are  the  parish-church,  a  plain 
though  ancient  structure;  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  bulky,  unfinished  edifice ;  and  the  court- 
house and  bridewell,  a  quondam  castle,  strong, 
built  in  the  13th  century  by  Roger  de  Pipard, 
and  long  the  chief  residence  of  his  descendants. 
The  bridewell  section  of  the  castle  contains  2  day. 
rooms,  6  cells,  and  2  small  yards ;  and  is  kept  re- 
markably clean,  orderly,  and  subordinate  to  the  ob- 
jects of  discipline  and  reform. — A  large  artificial 
mount,  called  Castle-yard,  at  the  south  entrance  of 
the  town,  is  a  remarkable  and  curious  object.  It 
is  encompassed  by  a  double  ditch  and  vallum ;  is 
approached  and  ascended  by  a  raised  path  across 
the  ditch  and  up  the  side ;  and  has  on  its  summit 
the  vestiges  of  apparently  an  octangular  tower, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  or  rampart.  Wright,  who 
describes  it  in  the  Louthiana,  says,  *'  The  perpen- 
dicular height  of  the  mount,  from  the  bed  of  its 
foundation,  is  nearly  90  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the 
main  trench  betwixt  30  and  40 ;  the  circumference 
at  the  top  is  not  less  than  140,  and  round  the 
foundation,  upwards  of  000  feet."  The  mount  ap- 
peurs  to  have  been  designed  for  both  residence  nnd 
defence  ;  and  bears  marks  of  having  been  occupied 
at  dilferent  times  by  distinct  races  of  people  A 


Crouched  friary  at  Ardee  was  founded  by  Roger  de 
Pipard  in  1207,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  ;  but,  ex. 
cepting  the  part  of  its  church  which  exists  as  the 
parochial  place  of  worship,  it  has  nearly  all  disap- 
peared. The  friary  had  ample  possessions,  and  held 
sway  over  eight  chapels  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  George  Dowdall,  the  last  prior,  surrendered 
its  possessions  in  the  31st  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  but 
he  obtained  a  life-grant  of  them  in  the  1st  year  of 
Mary,  and  was  made  primate  of  all  Ireland.  In  1612, 
the  possessions  were  granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir 
Garrett  Moore,  the  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of 
Drogheda. — A  White  or  Carmelite  friary  at  Ardee 
is  supposed  also  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pipard 
family ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  received 
large  endowments  from  Ralph  Pipard.  In  1315.  it 
wa*  the  meeting-place  of  a  chapter  of  the  Car- 
melites ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  a  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  fied  to  its  church  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Scots  and  Irish  under  Edward 
Bruce,  and,  in  common  with  their  asylum,  were 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  assailants.  The  edifice  was 
speedily  restored;  and,  in  the  years  1320,  1325. 
1489,  and  1504,  was  the  scene  of  provincial  chapters 
or  synodical  assemblies.  This  friary,  like  the  for- 
mer, was  dissolved  in  the  31st  year  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  Ardee  are  14  large  molting  establishments,  1 
tannery,  2  corn-mills,  and  a  considerable  domestic 
manufacture  of  baskets.  Much  corn  is  sold  at  the 
weekly  Tuesday  market;  a  considerable  retail  trade 
exists  in  the  supply  of  the  circumjacent  country; 
and  fairs  are  held  on  March  1st,  April  10th,  Mav 
26tb,  July  8th,  August  lOthand  1 1th,  October  12th. 
and  December  6th.  A  corn-market  was  erected  by 
the  corporation,  about  the  year  1810,  at  the  cost  of 
nearly  £2,000 ;  and  a  meat-market  or  shambles,  in 
1 796,  at  the  cost  of  about  £600.  A  mail  car  is  daily 
in  transit  between  Drogheda  and  Louth.  The  town 
is  the  head  of  an  excise  district  which  extends  into 
the  county  of  Monaghan.  The  county  quarter-ses- 
sions for  the  division  of  Ardee  are  held  in  the  towR 
in  January  and  July,  when  the  assistant  barrister  for 
the  county  disposes  by  civil  bill  of  cases  within  his 
jurisdiction;  and  petty-scs,«ions  are  held  once  a- week 
by  the  county  magistrates. 

The  Anlee  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  65th ; 
and  was  declared  on  August  21st,  1839.  It  lies 
partly  in  co.  Meath,  but  more  extensively  in  co. 
Louth  ;  and  comprehends  an  area  of  95,039  acres, 
with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  42,035.  Its  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are  in  co. 
Meath,  DruJneondra,  3.865;  Kilhtrv,  3,862;  and 
Grangegeoth,  1,925;— and  in  co.  Louth,  Collon. 
2,91  H;  Drumcaf  2,559;  Dunlccr,  2,832;  Dromin. 
1.595;  Castle- BelJingham,  3,254;  Stabannon,  2,758; 
Ardee,  10,065;  OJonkeen,  2.530;  Tallanstown. 
2,179;  and  MansfielcJstown,  1,693.  The  number  of 
ex-officio  and  of  elecM  guardians  is  respectively, 
8  and  24 ;  and  of  the  Jatter,  5  are  returned  by  the 
division  of  Ardee,  1  eae*  by  the  divisions  of  Grange- 
freoth,  Dromin,  Clonkcc".  Tallanstown,  and  Mans- 
fieldstown,  and  2  by  ea'ch  «f  the  other  divisions. 
The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated 
is  £92,490;  the  total  nuiWr  of  persons  rated  is 
3,996;  and  of  these  persons,  498  were  rated  for  pro- 
perty whose  valuation  is  not 'exceeding  £1.-279,  not 
exceeding  £2,-205,  not  exceeding  £3,-198,  not 
exceeding  £4, — and  257,  IKft  exceeding  £5.  The 
workhouse  was  contracted*  fw  on  August  4th, 
1840,— to  be  completed  on  October  10th,  1841 — to 
cost  £5,175  for  building  anrl  completion,  and  £1,375 
for  fittings  and  contingencies,— to  occupy  an  urea  of 
5  acres,  3  roods,  24  perches,  obtained  tor  £50  ol 
compensation  to  occupying  tenant,  and  an  annual 
rent  of  £18  4s.  4Jd.,_and{  to  contain 
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tion  for  GOO  paupers.  The  «kte  of  the  first  admis- 
•ion  of  pauper*  was  May  13th,  1842;  the  expendi- 
ture thence  till  February  6th,  1843.  amounted  to 
£2.497  18h.  3d. ;  and  the  total  amount  of  previous 
expenses  was  £420  5*.  lOd.  Six  •]t»pen*arie*  within 
the  union  are  situated  at  Ardec,  Collon,  Castle- 
Bellingham,  Dunleer,  Drumcondra,  and  Syddan ; 
and  in  1839-40,  they  expended  £778  6*.,  and  ad- 
ministered to  7,759  extern  patients.  No  fever 
hospital  relief  is  given  in  the  union.  The  Ardee 
dispensary  house  is  partly  the  residence  of  the  me- 
dical officer,  and  partly  disposed  iu  two  good  fever 
wards,  which  are  designed  for  the  domestics  of  the 
gentry;  but,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  fever,  both 
in  the  town  and  in  the  surrounding  country,  have 
not  lor  many  years  been  used.  The  corporation  of 
the  town  make  an  annual  grant  of  £20  to  the  dis- 
|iensary  ;  and,  in  1828,  they  gave  for  its  use.  at  a 
nominal  rent,  the  part  of  the  fair  green  on  which  it 
stands.  A  large  balance  has,  for  a  series  of  year*, 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer ;  and  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Poor-law  Commissioner*  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  erection  of  a  fever  hospital.  At  the 
clone  of  August  1841,  the  vaccination  act  had  been 
carried  into  effect  in  all  the  districts  of  Ardee  union 
except  that  of  Syddan. 

A  corporation  appears  to  have  existed  in  Ardee  by 
prescription.  The  earliest  known  legal  record  of 
the  town  is  a  writ  of  'amoveas  manus,'  of  the  year 
1358,  or  32  Edward  III.,  which  recites  the  seizure 
of  "the  toll  of  the  town  of  Atbirdee."  into  the 
king's  hands.  A  corporation  is  first  mentioned  in  a 
charter  of  1376,  or  51  Edward  III.  Subsequent 
charters,  statutes,  and  patents  were  given  by  Richard 
II.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.,  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  Anne,  and  George  III.  The  governing 
charter  is  that  of  Anne ;  and  the  corporation  it 
warranted  consisted  of  a  portreeve,  23  other  bur- 
gesses, and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen.  The 
borough  boundaries  were  ill-defined  ;  they  are  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  extended  northward  from  the 
Dee  to  the  fair  green ;  yet  they  seem  to  have  gra- 
dually expanded  without  challenge  so  as  to  include 
whatever  contiguous  area  became  edificcd.  A  bo- 
rough court,  constituted  by  the  charters,  was  co- 
extensive in  jurisdiction  with  the  royalty,  and  seems 
to  have  tried  all  case*,  real  and  personal,  and*to  any 
amount,  arising  within  the  borough  ;  but  it  has  been 
in  total  desuetude  during  upwards  of  56  years.  "  A 
tradition,  apparently  entitled  to  some  credit,"  say 
the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations,  "  pre- 
vails amongst  the  inhabitants,  that  the  corpora- 
tion were  long  since  possessed  of  very  extensive 
tracts  of  land,  and  particularly  '  commons,'  around 
the  town,  in  two  parcels,  called  *  the  North  Com- 
moiis,'  and  *  the  South  Commons,'  which  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Ruxtou  family  were  enabled  to  get 
into  their  possession,  under  some  conveyance  from 
the  corporation.  The  extent  was  variously  stated 
by  the  witnesses  at  from  5U0  to  900  acres."  In  1833, 
the  gro*s  public  income,  from  both  property  and  tolls, 
was  1 1 . »  2s.  9d.  The  borough  sent  two  members 
tu  the  Irish  parliament ;  but  it  was  a  mere  pocket 
borough  of  the  Ruxtons;  it  suffered  disfranchisement 
at  the  national  union  ;  and  it  saw  the  compensation 
sura  of  £1  j.UOO  for  the  loss  of  its  franchise  coolly 
lodged  in  two  pockets  in  which  all  its  own  rights 
had  been  carried.  Area  of  the  town,  253  acres. 
Pop  ,  in  1831,  3.975;  in  1841,3,679.    Houses  707. 

Ardee — anciently  and  uuabbreviatedly  AthirHee, 
'  the  ford  on  the  liee' — has  its  name  from  the  river 
on  which  it  stands.  Roger  de  Pipard,  whose  name 
we  have  repeatedly  mentioned,  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  manor  soon  alter  the  entry  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans.   He  and  his  descendants  bore  the  title  of 


Lords  of  Atbirdee;  they  were  not  only  wealthy,  but 
greatly  distinguished  in  Leinster  and  in  several  of 
the  midland  counties  of  England;  and  having  adopted 
Athirdee  as  their  chief  residence,  and  made  it  the 
site  of  two  monastic  establishments,  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  attract  to  it  a  large  population.  The 
manor  was  surrendered  by  Ralph  de  Pipard  to  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  was  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  Sir  John 
Birmingham,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Louth.  The 
town  severely  suffered,  in  common  with  its  Carmel- 
ite friary,  from  the  sanguinary  assault  of  the  Scots 
and  Irish  under  Edward  Rruce ;  and,  owing  to  its 
position  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  English  pale, 
it  was  exposed  to  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  from 
the  northern  Irish.  In  1538,  it  was  burned  by  an 
invading  force  from  Ulster  under  O'Niel ;  and  in 
1641,  it  wa«  captured  by  the  joint  force  of  the  troops 
of  Sir  Phelim  O'Niel,  and  the  disaffected  in  the 
north  of  Leinster.  On  the  latter  occasion,  Sir 
Henry  Tiehbume  marched  to  its  relief,  and  after  a 
sharp  contest  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  a 
skirmish  at  the  foot  of  the  briilge,  succeeded  in  ex- 
pelling the  enemy.  Ardee  gives  the  title  of  Baron 
in  the  Irish  peerage  to  the  family  of  Brabazun,  Earl* 
of  Meath. 

ARDEE,  co.  Kildare.    See  Ardrke 

ARDERA,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Iverk,  and 
on  the  southern  border  of  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Area,  777  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  334;  in  1841,  300. 
Houses  44.  It  is  represented  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruction  as  comprised  in  the  compound 
parish  of  Ahbey-Jerpoint  [which  see] ;  and  it 
forms  one  of  the  numerous  and  curiously-connected 
members  of  the  benefice  of  Burxcuurcii  :  which 
also  see.  It  lies  detached  from  every  other  part  of 
the  benefice,  and  is  30  miles  distant  from  the  Johns- 
town section.    Its  land  is  all  good. 

ARDES,  a  creek,  a  peninsula,  and  a  demesne,  on 
the  south  side  of  Sheepbaven  Harbour,  14  mile* 
north-west  of  Letterkenny,  and  in  the  barony  of 
Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  l  ister.  The  creek  is  an 
unimportant  fishing  station.  The  demesne  runs  out 
upon  the  peninsula ;  and,  considering  its  sequestered 
situation  behind  a  broad  band  of  bleak  uplands,  it  it 
splendid,  well-wooded,  and  luscious.  Doe-ca»tlc  U 
in  the  vicinity. 

ARDES,  a  barony  on  the  coast  of  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  the  peninsula 
which  extends  southward  between  Lough  Strang- 
ford  and  the  Irish  sea;  and  over  the  -M  miles  of 
isthmus  which  connects  it  between  Newtown-  Ardes 
and  Bangor  with  the  mainland,  it  is  separated  from 
the  haronv  of  Castlereagh,  chiefly  by  the  Bangor 
rivulet.  Length,  19}  miles;  greatest  breadth,  ~)\  : 
area,  68,159  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  43.1 10  ;  in  1841, 
46,875.  Houses  8.754.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  4,(>75 ;  in  manufactures  und  trade, 
4,137;  in  other  pursuits,  1,042.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  10,854 ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write.  4,771 ;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  2,822.  Females  nt  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  rcud  and  wnte,  7,812; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  10,690;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  3,951.    The  Valuation  Re- 

Cirts  under  the  Poor-law  Act  divide  the  barony  into 
ower  and  Upper  Ardes;  the  former  comprehending 
38,447  acres,  1  rood,  14  perches,  and  the  Utter 
29,679  acres,  18  perches.  The  annual  valuation  of 
Lower  Ardes  is  £31,059  18».  2d.  ;  and  the  sums 
levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer, 1840,  were  £1,423  I8e.  2d.,  and  £1,544  12*. 
2d.  The  annual  valuation  of  Upper  Ardes  is  £25. 170 
15s.  7d. ;  and  the  sums  levied  in  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer of  1840  were  £1.191  17*-  3d.,  and  £730  9s. 
lOd.    The  pari»he>  iu  Ardes  arc  the  whole  of  Ard- 
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keen,  Ardquin,  Ballyphilip.  H.ill v :r,ul*n,  Ballywal- 
ter,  Castleboy,  Donaghadee,  lnntohargy,  Greyabhey, 
St.  Andrews,  Slanes,  and  Witter,  and  part  of  New- 
town-Ardes,  and  Bangor.  The  presbytery  of  Ardes, 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland,  has  under  its  inspection  19  congregations, 
and  meets  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  Jan.,  April,  July, 

and  October  A  patent  roll  of  1  Henry  IV.,  or  the 

year  1400,  granting  to  Robert  Fitz- Jordan  Savage 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  Ardes  in  Ulster  seem* 
to  prove  that  Ardes  was  formerly  a  county.  It 
was  anciently  called,  Attitudo  Ultorum  Juxta  Mare 
Orient. il,-,  '  the  height  of  Ulster  adjoining  the  East- 
ern sea;'  and  the  word  ard  in  Erse  signifies  'high,* 
or  '  height.'  Several  English  families,  particularly  the 
Savages,  settled  in  the  district  as  early  as  the  12th 
century,  and  long  maintained  themselves  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  But  during  the  confusion  which  fol- 
lowed the  murder  of  William  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  sept  of  Hugh-Boy 
O'Niel.  who  inherited  part  of  Tyrone,  drove  part  of 
the  English  settlers  into  Lecale,  and  shut  up  the  re- 
mainder in  a  small  territory,  called  Little  Ardes,  ex- 
tending about  7  miles  northwasd  from  the  point  of 
the  peninsula.  From  that  time,  the  Great  Ardes,  or 
the  whole  of  the  barony  excepting  the  small  district 
at  the  point,  came,  in  common  with  a  large  adjacent 
tract  west  of  Strangford  Lough,  to  be  called  the 
Southern  Clan-Hugh- Boy,  or  abbreviatedly,  South 
Claneboy.    See  Claxedoy. 

ARDES  (Lt  >wer),  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Down  and  Connor.  Post-town,  Kirkcub- 
bin.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil 
parochial  divisions. 

ARDESS,  a  hamlet  about  I  .i  mile  north  by  east 
of  Irvinestown,  barony  of  Lurg,  co.  Fermanagh. 
Ulster.  During  1842,  a  loan  fund  had  a  capital  of 
£392,  circulated  £1,391  in  521  loans,  and  cleared  a 
nett  profit  of  £13  12*.  4d. 

ARDFERT,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Trughenackmy,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Clanmauriee. 
co.  Kerry,  Leinster.  The  Clanmauriee  section  con- 
tains the  village  of  Ardfert:  sec  next  article. 
Area  of  the  Clanmauriee  section.  6,797  acres;  of 
the  Trughenackmy  section,  3,337  acres.  Pop.  of 
the  Clanmauriee  section,  in  1831,  3,585;  in  1841. 
4,074.  Houses  C02.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of 
the  Clanmauriee  section,  in  1831,  2.868;  in  1841, 
3,419.  Houses  492.  Pop.  of  the  Trughenackmy 
section,  in  1841,  1,260.  Houses  174.  The  census 
of  1831  does  not  notice  the  Trughenackmy  section. 
The  shore  of  the  parish  is  part  of  the  bleak  and 
bold  coast  which  extends  between  Tralee  and  Bal- 
lyheiguc  bays,  is  everywhere  exposed  to  the  full 
swell  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  except  in  a  small  inlet 
near  the  village  of  Ardfert,  nowhere  affords  anchor, 
age  or  shelter.  The  country  along  the  coa*t,  though 
bare  and  much  swept  by  sea-storms,  is  somewhat 
thickly  inhabited.  The  aggregate  quality  of  the 
land  in  the  parish  is  moorish  or  otherwise  inferior, 
yet  the  plain  of  Ardfert,  extending  north-north- 
westward from  the  village,  and  declining  to  the  sea, 
lies  on  thick  strata  of  argillaceous  sandstone,  and 
is  rich  and  well-cultivated.  Copper  ore  has  been 
found  in  the  parish.  Adjacent  to  the  village  stands 
the  mansion  of  Ardfert- Abbey,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  family  of  Crosbie,  formerly  Earls  of  Glandore, 
but  now  untitled ;  and  in  the  vicinity  is  Tobritt, 
another  old  seat  of  the  Crosbie  family.  Within 
Ardfert- Abbey  demesne,  and  very  near  the  mansion, 
stands  a  picturesque  monastic  ruin, — that  from 
which  the  place  has  it*  name.  The  tower,  the 
nave,  and  a  great  part  of  the  cloisters,  are  in  toler- 
able preservation ;  but  the  form  and  tracery  of  the 
eastern  window  are  completely  bid  by  a  mantle  of 


ivy.  The  style  of  the  architecture  does  not  indi- 
cate a  very  early  date.  Archdall  says  that,  in  1253, 
Thomas,  Lord  of  Kerry,  founded  at  Ardfert  a  Fran- 
ciscan monastery,  and  that  he  and  several  of  his 
successors  were  interred  within  its  walls ;  and  the 
editor  of  the  8vo.  edition  of  the  Monasticon  Hiber- 
nicum,  says  that  a  monastery  was  built  in  1389  at 
Ardfert,  by  one  of  the  Fitxmauricc  family,  who 
were  Barons  of  Kerry  and  Lixnaw,  and  that,  in 
1518,  it  was  reformed  by  the  observants.  Both 
of  these  accounts,  though  discrepant,  seem  to  refer 
to  the  monastery  within  Ardfert-Abbey  demesne. 
Other  antiquities  will  be  noticed  below,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  village  This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  also  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoe.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £253 
16s.  lid.;  one-fifth  of  them  belongs  to  the  per- 
petual curate ;  and  four-fifths  are  appropriate  and 
divisible  among  the  dean,  the  precentor,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  the  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Ardfert.  Gross  income  of  the  curacy,  £143  Is.  5kd  ; 
nett,  £100  10s.  S^d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
parish-church  is  the  cathedral;  and,  in  1831,  was 
completely  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  diocesan 
and  the  hve  dignitaries.  Sittings  150;  attendance 
40.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two  officiates, 
and  an  attendance  of  800.  In  1834.  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  59,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,776; 
and  2  free-schools,  the  one  supported  by  Mrs.  Cros- 
bie, and  the  other  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
had  on  their  books  165  boys  and  120  girls.  In  1810, 
a  National  school  was  salaried  with  £16,  and  attended 
by  106  boys  and  94  girls. 

ARDFERT,  the  capital  of  the  parish  just  noticed, 
the  seat  of  the  cognominal  diocese,  and  formerly  a 
royal  borough,  and  the  metropolis  of  Kerry,  is  situ- 
ated 4  miles  north-north-wct  of  Trulee,  and  142 
south-west  by  west  of  Dublin.  Area,  34  acre*. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  717;  n  1S41,  655.  Houses  110. 
This  ancient  and  once  important  city  is  now  a  poor 
and  declining  village,  without  trade,  without  manu- 
facture, and  without  either  advantage  or  more  than 
antiquarian  attraction  from  its  nominal  cathedral. 
Only  five  of  its  houses  are  slated ;  while  all  the  rest 
are  thatched  cabins,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
miserable  cabins.  The  borough  limits  are  said  to 
have  comprehended  the  Sheep-walk,  Grague,  Killa- 
rane,  Brandon  Well,  Kilcloghquane,  Laragh,  Gor- 
ta«pidale,  and  all  the  commons  of  Ardfert ;  an  area 
which,  while  strangely  excluding  a  part  of  the  town, 
extends,  in  one  direction,  two  miles  into  the  country. 
Though  no  chatter  is  either  on  record  or  known  to 
have  existed,  the  place  returned  two  members  to 
parliament  from  1639  till  the  Union,  and  has  always 
been  considered  a  borough  by  prescription.  The 
Crosbie  family,  very  long,  and  perhaps  always,  were 
"  patrons"  of  the  place,  or  used  it  as  a  mere  pocket 
borough ;  and,  after  its  disfranchisement,  they  re- 
ceived for  their  sole  and  private  use  £15,000,  awarded 
as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  its  privileges.  A 
nominal  corporation — consisting  of  a  portreeve,  who 
generally  the  Crosbie  family's  agent,  and  bur- 
f»,  who  were  their  friends  or  creatures — existed 
r  some  years  after  the  disfranchisement,  and  exer- 
cised a  care  over  the  corporate  property  in  the 
commons.  The  last  regular  corporate  meeting — or 
the  last  assuming  such  a  name — was  held  in  1826. 
Unless  the  pound-keeper  may  be  called  a  corporate 
officer,  none  now  exists.  The  only  public  property 
which  remains  U  about  200  acres  of  commons,  with 
about  £70  a-year,  and  is  only  a  ninth  part  of  what 
once  existed.  A  court  of  record,  and  a  court  leet 
or  borough  court,  were  formerly  held,  but  have  gone 
completely  into  desuetude.  A  seneschal,  appointed 
by  the  Earl  of  Lis  towel,  now  lord  of  the  manor  ui 
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Ardfert,  holds,  every  three  weeks  within  the  borough, 
■  manor  court  for  the  trial  of  actions  of  debt  amount- 
ing to  40*.  Irish ;  and  he  exercises  jurisdiction  within 
a  radius  from  the  centre  of  the  town  of  about  2\ 
mile*.  Petty  sessions,  generally  attended  by  two  or 
three  of  the  county  magistrates,  ore  held  once  a- 
fortnight.  The  only  police  are  a  small  party  of  the 
county  constabulary.  A  borough  gaol  or  marshalsea 
formerly  existed;  and  a  building  called  a  bridewell, 
which  probably  was  the  gaol,  still  exists,  but  is  not 
in  u-<-  as  a  prison,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  disputed 
cUim  between  the  town  and  the  Crosbie  family. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Whitmonday,  July  9,  and  Aug. 
15;  and  might  also  be  held  on  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul's  day,  and  on  March  27.  A  grant  by  James  I. 
to  the  Lord  of  Kerry,  confers  the  privilege  of  a 
weekly  market  oh  Thursday.  In  1839  40.  a  d  lspen- 
•ary  in  the  town,  under  the  Listowel  Poor-law  union, 
received  £149,  and  expended  £139  3s.  2d.  A 
sumptuous  monastery  is  represented,  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  ecclesia^tico- political  history  of  Ireland, 
as  having  been  founded  at  Ardfert  by  St.  Brendan. 
We  are  told,  too,  that,  in  common  with  the  town, 
it  was,  at  three  periods,  or  in  1089.  1151.  and  1179. 
reduced  to  ashes ;  but  that,  at  each  period,  it  rose 
like  a  phcrnix  from  the  flames,  and  soared  in  beauty 
and  magnificence  till  deplumed  by  the  civil  war  of 
1641.  The  cathedral,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  church,  if  not  of  the  original  religious  establish- 
ment, at  least  of  a  monastic  successor,  bears  many 
mark*  of  high  antiquity.  The  west  front  shows 
four  round  arches,  with  the  zigzag  ornament;  and 
the  eastern  front  shows  three  elegant  narrow  pointed 
windows.  On  the  north-west  side  are  two  small 
buildings;  one  of  which  has  a  window  curiously  or- 
namented with  fretwork,  a  wide  Saxon  doorway  to 
the  east,  a  smaller  Saxon  doorway  to  the  west,  and 
appean  to  have  bad  at  each  angle  a  Saxon  pillar. 
Near  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  stood  a  slated 
round  tower,  120  feet  high  ;  but  this  fine  adjunct  of 
the  edifice's  grandeur  and  interest,  and  noble  speci- 
men of  the  unique  class  of  antiquities  to  which  it 
belonged,  fell  in  1771-  A  university,  which  is  alleged 
to  have  existed  at  Ardfert,  is  said  to  have  been  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  ;  but  is  too  obscurely  known 
to  he  an  object  of  remark. 

The  BifwopRic  of  Amm  cr  claims  a  remote 
origin,  and  may.  in  general  terms,  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Ireland.  Both  recently,  and 
from  a  distant  period  which  is  not  noted  in  record,  it 
has  been  so  consolidated  with  the  bishopric  of  Agha- 
doe,  that  the  dioceses  of  the  two  are  undistinguish- 
able,  and  have  been  capable  of  description  simply  as 
the  diocese  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  The  joint,  or 
consolidated  diocese  was,  at  one  time,  known  as  the 
diocese  of  Kerry  ;  and  ever  since  1609,  as  well  after 
the  late  Church  Temporalities  act  as  before,  it  has 
been  united  to  the  see  of  Limerick.  The  episcopal 
revenues  are  not  separately  stated.  See  Limerick 
The  dignitaries  are  a  dean,  a  chancellor,  a  treasurer, 
a  precentor,  and  an  archdeacon.  The  dean  holds 
the  benefice  of  Ratass,  the  rectory  of  Killanear,  the 
sinecure  rectory  of  Noho  val- Daly,  and  part  of  the 
rectory  of  Ardfert ;  and  has,  in  addition,  a  gross 
revenue  of  £549  9*.  The  chancellor  holds  the  bene- 
fices of  Kilinelchedor  and  Fenet,  and  p:trt  of  the  rec 
tory  of  Ardfert;  and  has  a  separate  revenue  of  £230 
I5«.  4d.  The  treasurer  holds  the  benefices  of  Kil- 
conloe  and  Kill.  inly,  and  part  of  the  rectory  of  Ard- 
fert; and  has  a  separate  revenue  of  £290  15s.  5d. 
The  precentor  holds  the  benefice  of  Kilfeighny  and 
Ballyconry,  and  part  of  the  rectory  of  Ardfert;  and 
has  a  separate  revenue  of  £207  14s.  lOd.  The 
archdeacon  holds  the  benefice  of  Ballinvoher,  and 
part  of  the  rectory  of  Ardfert ;  and  has  a  separate 


revenue  of  £276  18s.  8.,d.  The  dioee«e  of  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoe  comprehends  all  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  a  small  contiguous  part  of  the  county  of  Cork. 
Its  length  and  breadth  are  66  and  61  English  miles  ; 
and  its  area  is  1,014. 108}  statute  acres.  Its  parishes 
are  47  in  number,  and  are  disposed  in  48  benefices, 
20  of  which  consist  of  two  or  more  parishes.  The 
resident  incumbents  are  25;  the  non-resident  23. 
Gross  income  of  the  benefices,  £15,616  lis.  9Jd. ; 
nett,  £13.580  18s.  0}d.  Nine  of  the  benefices  are 
in  the  collation  of  the  Crown  ;  21  in  that  of  the 
diocesan ;  17  in  that  of  laymen  and  corporations ; 
and  1  in  alternate  presentation.  Thirty  curates, 
employed  in  25  benefices,  have  aggregately  a  gross 
income  of  £1,537  10s.  1  Id.  There  are  in  the  diocese 
35  parish  churches,  8  other  places  of  worship  con- 
nected with  the  Establishment,  8  Protestant  dissent* 
ing  meeting-houses,  and  76  Roman  Catholic  chapel*. 
In  18  benefices  there  is  no  church ;  and  in  4  there  is 
more  than  one.  In  1834,  the  population  amounted 
to  304,687 ;  and  consisted  of  7.529  members  or  ad- 
herents of  the  Established  church,  27  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  297,131  Roman  Catholics.  In  2 
benefices  there  was  no  member  of  the  Established 
church ;  in  each  of  16  there  were  fewer  than  50 ; 
and  in  each  of  only  two,  were  there  upwards  of  500. 
The  daily  schools,  in  1834,  amounted  to  227,  and  had 
on  their  books  8,095  boys  and  3,677  girls,  besides 
115  children  whose  sex  was  not  specified.  Five  of 
the  schools  were  aided  by  the  National  Board ;  1 
by  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice;  2  by 
Erasmus  Smith "s  fund ;  1  by  the  London  Hibernian 
Society  ;  58  by  endowment  or  subscription ;  and  109 
were  supported  wholly  by  fees.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  division,  the  area  of  Ardfert 
diocese  is  included  in  that  of  Kv.nnv  :  which  sec. 

ARDFIELD,  a  parish  on  the  eoast  of  the  Ibarie 
section  of  the  barony  of  I  bane  and  Barryroe,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  lies  4 ;  miles  south  by  east  of 
Clonakilty;  and  runs  out  to  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  on  the  east  side  of  Ross  bay.  Part  of  the 
surface  is  upland  and  unproductive ;  but  most  is 
champaign,  arable,  and  moderately  fertile.  A  fresh- 
water lake  of  about  52  acres  is  well  stored  with  fish. 
The  coast  is  bold,  dentated  with  creeks,  and  occa- 
sionally perforated  with  caves.  The  peninsula,  like 
that  of  Kinsale,  extends  a  considerable  distance  be- 
yond the  average  coast- line  ;  is  conspicuously  high  ; 
and  suffers  furious  buffeting*  from  the  tempestuous 
wave.  An  islet  at  its  extremity,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  is  regarded  by 
seamen  as  the  real  headland,  and  used  often  to  be 
mistaken  by  them  for  the  old  bead  of  Kinsale. 
Several  caverns  worry  the  waves  around  its  base ; 
and  an  old  castle  crowns  its  summit.  The  headland 
is  the  Dundeedy  of  topograph i*U,  and  the  Galley- 
Head  of  mariners.  Length  of  the  parish,  3  miles  • 
breadth,  2J ;  area,  2.645  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831, 


2,023;  in  1841.  2,460.  Houses  412.— This  parish 
is  a  vicarage  and  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of 
Ross.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £92  6s.  l4d. 
Gross  income,  £102  6s.  I  jd. ;  nett,  £95  10s.  9jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  im- 
propriate, compounded  for  £110  15s.  44/d.,  and  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Foot  and  Roberts.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £50.  A  licensed  school -hou*c 
serves  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship.  Attendance 
28.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by 
1,500;  and,  jointly  with  the  chapel  of  Rathbarry,  is 
under  the  care  of  one  officiate.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  39,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  2,039 ;  a  Sunday  school  was  attended  by  9  chil- 
dren ;  and  3  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was  aided 
with  £17  from  the  National  Board,  had  on  their 
books  147  boys  and  177  girl*.    In  1840,  a  boys' 
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school  and  n  girls'  school  had  respectively  £  10  and 
£8  from  the  Nulionul  Board. 

ARDFINNAN,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  name  name,  in  the  barony  of  Iff*  and  t  Ufa  West, 
co.  Tipperarv,  Munster.  Length,  2  miles ;  breadth, 
1 ;  area,  1,813  acre*.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  878 ;  in  1841, 
1,214.  Houses  197.  The  surface  forms  part  of  the 
immediate  batiks  of  the  Suir ;  lies  6J  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Clonmel,  and  is  traversed  by  the  great 
road  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  The  land  is  arable, 
wheat-bearing,  and  fertile.  The  landscape  consists 
of  a  noble  sweep  in  the  vale  of  the  Suir, — a  band 
of  luxuriant  low  ground,  striped  with  a  brilliant 
river,  and  flanked  by  picturesque  heights.  The 
public  road,  in  passing  along,  curves  between  the 
Galtee  mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Knock- 
meledown  mountains  on  the  other,  and  opens  at 
every  turn  on  some  charming  novelty  of  a  rich  series 
of  scenery.  Ardfinnan  village,  though  an  ancient 
and  once  important  place,  is  now  a  poor,  small 
village.  Area.  31  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  316;  in 
1841,  330.  Houses  93.  St.  Finnan,  from  whom 
it  takes  its  name,  is  alleged  to  have  founded  at  it  a 
monastic  establishment;  and  MacCuillinan,  the  noted 
monarch  and  archbishop  of  Munstcr,  is  said  to  have 
bequeathed  to  this  establishment,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  an  ounce  of  gold,  an  ounce  of 
silver,  nnd  his  horse  and  armour.  The  monastery 
eventually  belonged  to  canons  regular  ;  and  another 
monastery  was  subsequently  erected  for  Francisean 
friars.  A  ruin  which  still  exists  is,  of  course,  re- 
gnrded  by  the  credulous  as  the  actual  and  undoubted 
edifice  of  St.  Finnan.  Beside  it  stands  the  conspi- 
cuous and  picturesque  ruin  of  a  castle  which  was 
built,  in  1184,  by  King  John,  and  eventually  de- 
stroyed by  Cromwell.  An  extant  deed  of  4°  Ed- 
ward I!.,  or  the  year  1311,  grants  pontage  for  three 
years  to  "  the  bailiffs  and  good  men  of  Ardfynan," 
and  seems  to  imply  that  the  place  was  then  a  cor- 
porate town.  From  a  point  of  junction  with  the 
Cork  line  of  railway,  0  miles  off.  near  Cahir,  Ard- 
finnan  will  be  brought  within  5  hours  and  10  min- 
utes travelling  of  Dublin,  from  which  it  is  distant 

by  the  highway  113  miles  This  parish  is  a  rectory 

in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Tithe  composition,  £170. 
The  rectories  of  Ardfinnan  and  Rocbestown,  and 
the  vicarage  of  Ncdditis  [see  Rochester,  and  Ned- 
dinh],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ardfinnan.  Length, 
4  miles ;  breadth.  2.  Gross  income,  £378  2s. ; 
nett,  £289  7s.  7Jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A 
curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75,  and  the  use  of  the 
glebe-house.  The  church,  situated  in  Ardfinnan, 
was  built  in  1807,  by  means  of  subscriptions,  par- 
ochial assessments,  and  a  grant  by  the  diocesan  out 
of  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Cahir.  Sittings  120;  at- 
tendance 35  or  40.  There  is  no  dissenting  or  Koman 
Catholic  place  of  worship.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  parish  amounted  to  44,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  871 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to 
(54,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,937.  In  the  same 
year,  3  schools  in  the  union,  all  supported  wholly  by 
fees,  and  2  of  them  in  Ardfinnan,  hud  on  their  books 
161  boys  and  90  girls. 

ARDFRY,  a  peninsula  at  the  head  of  Gal  way 
)>ay,  3  miles  south  of  Oranmore,  in  the  barony  of 
Dunkellin,  co.  Galway,  Con  naught.  The  marine 
inlet  on  the  south  side  is  about  2  miles  long,  but 
narrow;  is  shallow  and  rocky  in  the  upper  part; 
and  nowhere  affords  harbourage  to  more  than  small 
craft.  The  inlet  on  the  south  is  that  of  Renville  or 
New-Harbour  :  which  see.  A  long  spit  or  reef 
between  Renville  and  Ardfry,  terminating  at  the 
cockle  rocks  opposite  Hare  Island,  is  a  menacing 
object  to  the  navigator  of  Galway  roads ;  it  is  cleared 
with  Oian-castle  open  of  Subeen  Point.    Near  the 


extremity  of  Ardfry  peninsula,  stands  Ardfry-house, 
the  charming  mansion  of  Lord  Wallscourt.  Tin- 
whole  peninsula  is  bosky  with  wood  or  green  with 
embellishment ;  and  while  running  far  out,  in  a 
stream  of  trees  and  verdure,  into  the  capacious  and 
beautiful  bay  of  Galway,  it  combines  with  a  rich 
series  of  associated  objects,  both  near  and  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  form  a  magnificent  panorama. 
AKDGI.AS.    See  Ari.es. 

ARDGLASS,  a  parish  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
the  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  con- 
tains a  town  of  its  own  name:  see  next  article. 
Length,  2$  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  1,137  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,628;  in  1841,  1.433.  Houses  279. 
I'op.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  466;  in  1841, 
367.  Houses  80.  The  coast  is  bold  and  rocky, 
dangerous  to  navigators,  but  replete  with  interest  to 
the  lovers  of  landscape.  The  land,  in  the  interior, 
is  rough  and  stony,  yet  produces  such  fine  cereal 
crops  that  it  may  be  aggregately  pronounced  good. 
The  ancient  parish-church  surmounted  an  eminence, 
called  Ardholl,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Ardglass ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  sept  of  the  .MacCartanes  massacring  within  its 
walls  a  whole  congregation,  assembled  for  Christmas 
midnight  moss.  The  harbour,  antiquities,  and  other 
matters,  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 

town  This  parish  is  an  appropriate  rectory,  in  the 

dio.  of  Down ,  and  forms  part  of  the  corps  of  the 
chancellorship  of  Down  cathedral.  All  Ardglass, 
and  parts  of  Bailee  and  Kilclief,  constitute  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Ardglass.  The  cure  and  tithes  of 
the  townland  of  Ross  in  Kilclief,  the  tithes  of  the 
townlnnd  of  Ballyhosset  in  Bailee,  and  the  cure  and 
tithes  of  the  townlands  of  Jordanscrcw  and  Kildare- 
screw,  are  the  parts  and  interests  added  to  the 
former  curacy,  which  was  co-extensive  with  the 
parish  ;  and  they  were  added  by  order  in  council, 
dated  3 1  st  October,  1834.  Gross  income,  £214  7s.; 
nett,  £202  3s.  9d.  Patron,  the  Chancellor  of  Down. 
The  church  was  built  in  1813,  at  the  cost  of  £1.107 
13s.  10|d.,  two-thirds  of  which  was  gifted,  and  one- 
third  lent,  by  the  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
300;  attendance,  from  180  to  280.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  130;  and.  jointly 
with  a  chapel  in  Dunsford,  is  under  the  care  of  one 
officiate.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  of  Ardglass  con- 
sisted of  661  Churchmen,  29  Presbyterians,  and  938 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  population  within  the 
curacy,  of  685  Churchmen,  5-1  Presbyterians,  and 
1,216  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  a  boys' 
school  and  a  girls'  school,  aided,  the  "former  with 
£30,  and  the  latter  with  £18,  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  had  on  their  books  respectively  92 
lioys  and  83  girls ;  and  three  pay-schools  had  53 
boys  and  48  girls. 

ARDGLASS,  the  capital  of  the  above  parish,  an 
ancient  but  decayed  town,  once  a  parliamentary 
borough  and  a  place  of  great  military  strength, 
stands  at  the  head  of  its  cognominal  bay  or  harbour, 
7  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Downpatrick,  and  28 
in  the  same  direction  from  Belfast  Its  site  is  pic- 
turesque; its  aspect  is  imposing;  and  its  ward-hill, 
a  green  eminence  adjoining  it,  commands  an  impres- 
sively brilliant  view  of  the  coast  and  sea-board,  the 
mountains  of  Mourne,  the  Irish  sea,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  blue  far-away  Scottish  heights  of  Galloway. 
A  profusion  of  fortified  and  castellated  old  edifices  in 
the  town  gives  great  uniqueness  and  force  to  its  scenic 
character,  and  renders  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
its  history  a  problem.  The  latgest,  popularly  called 
King's  Castle,  was  a  fortress  of  i-oiioidcrahlc  size  and 
strength,  but  is  now  much  dilapidated,  and  rapidly 
loosening  toward  extinction  Another,  called  lioru- 
custle,  is  only  a  plain  building,  yet  appears  to  have 
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possessed  »ome  importance  as  a  fortalicc.  A  third 
is  called  Coud-ca*tle,— a  name  which  the  natives, 
even  a  century  ago,  could  neither  account  for  nor 
explain.  A  fourth,  plain  and  strong,  stands  detached 
from  a  long  range  of  castellated  houses  which  we 
have  yet  to  notice,  and  seems  as  if  it  had  been 
designed  to  flank  it  in  correspondence  with  a  Aauking 
strength  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  range.  A 
fifth,  called  Jordan's  Castle,  though  inferior  in  size  to 
the  King's  Castle,  is  constructs!  with  greater  ele- 
gance than  either  it  or  any  of  the  other  castles,  and  was 
a  place  of  considerable  strength.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
citadel.  The  range  of  castellated  houses  to  which 
wc  alluded,  is  called,  by  the  inhabitants,  the  New 
Works,  and  is  said  to  hnre  been  erected  about  the 
year  1570  by  Shane  O'Neil.  It  is  234  feet  long,  20 
feet  broad  in  the  clear,  and  3  feet  thick  in  the  walls ; 
and  it  presents  a  bold  appearance  along  the  margin 
of  a  rocky  shore  of  the  bay.  Its  design  is  uniform, 
and,  in  a  certain  degree,  elegant.  A  battlement 
breast-high  surmounts  the  inland  side ;  a  platform, 
broad  enough  for  a  promenade,  runs  all  round,  imme- 
diately below  the  battlement ;  three  equidistant 
towers  rise  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
inland  side,  each  containing  three  apartments  10  feet 
square ;  and  the  intermediate  spaces  are  occupied  by 
15  arched  doorways  of  cut  stone,  and  10  square 
windows,— each  door  and  window  being  so  uniformly 
alternated  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  apartments 
within  were  shops,  and  that  the  fortifications  of  the 
range  were  erected  to  defend  merchants  from  the 
insults  of  the  neighbouring  septs.  In  the  story  over 
the  shops  are  apartments  exactly  commensurate  with 
those  below,  and  each  accessible  by  a  separate  stone 
staircase;  but  they  have  no  fire-place,  and  the 
merchants  appear  to  have  used  Horn-castle  as  their 
kitchen  and  dining-hall. 

These  buildings  would  seem  to  indicate  a  pro- 
longed, eventful,  and  perspicuous  history ;  yet,  in  a 
great  degree,  they  are  compelled  to  tell  their  own 
story  and  the  town's  with  the  pantomime  of  silent 
ruins,  unaided  by  the  memoranda  of  record.  Ard- 
glass,  as  a  matter  of  course,  claims  to  be  the  site  of 
an  ecclesiastical  edifice  founded  by  St.  Patrick.  But 
its  religious  antiquities,  whatever  they  were,  have 
quite  or  very  nearly  perished.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  as  appears  by  a  deed  or  charter  made  in  that 
reign  by  its  corporation,  was  a  corporate  town  and 
royal  borough,  governed  by  a  portreeve,  and  return- 
ing member*  to  parliament.  Previous  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  it  ranked  with  Newry  and  Downpatrick 
as  one  of  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  county, 
and  was  second  in  the  province  of  Ulster  only  to 
Carrickfergus  as  a  scat  of  trade ;  and  so  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the  duties  of 
it*  port  were  let  to  farm.  But  its  castles,  which  so 
highly  provoke  curiosity  by  their  strength  and  num- 
ber, are,  in  some  instances  at  least,  of  altogether  un- 
ascertained origin  and  design.  Jordan's  Castle  may 
be  inferred,  f  rom  the  armorial  bearings  of  a  cross  and 
three  horse-shoes  in  a  stone  near  the  top,  to  have 
been  built  by  one  of  the  family  whose  name  it  bears. 
Though  the  ancient  English  sept  of  Savages  (see 
Ardkb],  are  supposed  to  have  built  some  of  the 
other  ca»tle»,  and  are  even  regarded  bv  some  writers 
a*  the  founders  of  the  town,  they  appear  to  have 
been  intruders  in  Lecale,  and  not  to  have  attempted 
any  settlement  in  it  till  after  their  expulsion  tram 
northern  and  central  Ardes.  A  tradition  exists,  or 
at  least  was  current  a  century  ago,  that  when  the 
Savages  hud  embodied  a  strong  force  to  oppress  the 
MagenUses  and  other  Irish  families  to  whom  Lecale 
originally  belonged,  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  called 
in  by  the  latter  as  a  protector  or  an  ally;  that,  when 


he  had  mnrched  as  far  a«  Ballykinler,  he  received  the 
submission  of  the  Savages;  and  that,  having  both 
parties  now  in  his  power,  he  grasped  as  his  own  and 
transmitted  to  his  posterity  the  object  of  their  con- 
tention,— Ardglass  and  the  circumjacent  country. 
Such  history,  while  so  far  as  we  know  the  whole  of 
what  is  authentic,  rather  obscures  than  enlightens 
the  questions  of  the  town's  ancient  importance,  and 
the  origin  of  its  fortalices.  Nor,  after  the  place  is 
viewed  apart  from  its  antiquity  and  early  connections, 
is  there  much  real  history  to  be  told.  All  the  grand 
and  petty  customs  of  the  ports  of  Ardglass  and 
Strangford  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  fee-farm 
to  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare ;  and,  except- 
ing during  the  period  of  the  family's  attainder,  they 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl's  descendants 
till  1637,  when  they  were  sold  to  Charles  I.,  and  said 
to  be  worth  £5,000  a-year  to  the  king;  and,  by  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Explanation  17  and  18  Charles 
II.,  they  were  confirmed  to  Charles  II.  and  his  suc- 
cessors. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  one  of  the 
castles  of  Ardglass,  being  garrisoned  by  the  Crown, 
was  so  galling  a  check  to  Con  O'Neil,  that,  in 
1537t  he  sent  a  force  under  the  command  of  his 
son  into  Lecale  to  besiege  it ;  but  on  learning  that 
the  Lord-deputy  Gray  was  making  preparations  to 
march  against  him,  he  desisted  from  his  attempt, 
and  caused  the  force  to  be  disbanded.  About  the 
year  1578,  a  strong  garrison  was  placed  in  some  of 
the  castles  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnnl,  marshal  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  they  were  besieged  by  the  O'Neil*.  and, 
after  a  stout  resistance,  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
During  three  years  of  the  Tyrone  rebellion  preceding 
June  1001,  Simon  Jordan  valiantly  defended  Jordan- 
castle  against  all  assailants;  and,  when  eventually 
relieved  by  the  Lord-deputy  Mountjoy,  was  te- 
warded  for  his  service  both  out  of  the  private  bounty 
of  the  deputy,  and  by  a  concordatum  from  the  queen. 
In  the  memorable  rebellion  of  1641,  the  castles  were 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Irish.  So  greatly 
and  rapidly  did  the  town  decline  after  the  close  of 
that  rebellion,  and  the  rise  of  Belfast  as  a  sea-port 
and  the  seat  of  a  chief  custom-house,  that  a  century 
later  the  historian  of  Down  describes  it  as  "  now  in 
a  mean  condition,  consisting  only  of  a  few  ordinary 
cabins,  and  4  or  5  old  decayed  easlles."  This  de- 
scription has  been  copied  or  imitated  in  most  topo- 
graphical  notices  down  to  the  present  day.  Yet  the 
town  has  revived,  experienced  great  improvement, 
and  become  at  once  a  favourite  summer  retreat  of 
sea-bathers,  the  rendezvous  of  an  extensive  coast- 
line of  fisheries,  and  the  scene  of  considerable  bustle 
and  trade. 

The  bay  of  Ardglass  is  a  small  rocky  creek  about 
150  fathoms  wide,  extending  at  high  water  500 
fathoms  inland,  and  ramified  at  its  head  into  three  or 
four  sandy  coves,  divided  from  one  another  by  rocky 
ledges.  At  the  north-east  point  of  the  bay  is  a  very 
curious  limestone  cavern,  possessing  a  large  entrance 
aperture,  and  penetrating  about  00  feet.  The  outer 
ledge  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  has  been  built  up 
at  the  public  expense  into  a  sort  of  pier,  so  as  to 
cover  the  cove  immediately  on  its  inner  side.  This 
cove  has  an  area  of  70  fathoms  by  130  at  high  water, 
and  constitutes  the  harbour  of  Ardglass.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  light  at  the  extremity  ;  it  has  always  3 
or  4  fathoms  of  water  at  the  entrance;  and,  much  to 
the  convenience  of  craft  on  an  iron-bound  coast,  it 
may  at  any  time  be  run  for,  either  at  low  water  or 
by  night.  On  the  end  of  the  adjoining  ledge  on  the 
west  side  is  a  stone  perch  ;  and  though  all  the  rc>t 
of  the  bay  is  in  its  natural  state,  the  innermost  cove, 
called  Kimmer's  Port,  which  is  dry  at  low  water, 
aJfords  thorough  shelter  to  smull  vessels  from  all 
winds.    Much  public  momy  has  been  expended  to 
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effect  such  improvements  as  exist,  and  much  more — 
more  than  was  at  their  command — has  been  asked  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  for  the  execu- 
tion of  various  other  plans.  "  It  is  to  be  regretted," 
says  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  that  after  all  the  money  which 
has  been  expended  upon  this  harbour,  it  is  still  far 
from  answering  expectation.  When  south-east  winds 
■et  in,  which  are  the  most  violent  on  this  coast,  the 
deep  water  being  near,  a  heavy  ground-swell  runs 
into  Ardglass,  and  being  brought  up  in  a  short  space 
by  the  ledge  of  the  perch-rock,  is  deflected  into  the 
cove  forming  the  present  harbour,  which,  being  so 
much  bounded  by  wall.and  steep  rock,  becomes  ex- 
cessively turbulent;  the  craft  thump  much  on  the 
bottom,  and  can  with  difficulty  hold  on  with  all  their 
tackle ;  nor  is  there  any  means  of  escaping  at  such 
times  into  any  of  the  other  coves  of  the  bay,  so  that 
vessels  are  frequently  seriously  damaged."  He  then 
points  out  the  defective  or  erroneous  construction 
of  the  present  works,  and  proceeding  to  suggest  a 
remedy,  adds :  "  My  advice  would  be  to  cut  a  pas- 
sage across  the  rocky  ledge  which  separates  the 
present  from  the  middle  harbour,  as  far  as  the  open- 
ing behind  Maggy's  Rock,  all  of  which  is  accessible 
at  low  water,  and  build  with  this  a  breakwater  on 
the  outer  and  broader  part  of  the  ledge  behind  the 
perch.  The  run  having  then  room  to  pass  away  into 
the  middle  harbour,  and  out  at  its  present  entrance, 
would  be  vastly  diminished  near  the  present  pier ; 
and  vessels  which  lie  uneasy  there,  might  pass  away 
into  the  middle  harbour  when  the  tide  made,  lie  be- 
hind the  breakwater  aforesaid,  or  even  po  on  to  Kim- 
mer's  Port.  Again,  vessels  coming  in  with  too  much 
way  to  luff  up  clear  of  the  perch-rock,  might  go  on, 
enter  by  the  middle  harbour,  and  bring  up  to  the  pier 
by  the  new  passage."  In  1827.  the  port  possessed 
4  sloops,  2  packets  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  19  herring 
smacks  of  20  or  25  tons  each,  and  30  yawls.  In  1630. 
as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Down  fisheries,  it  had  39 
decked  vessels  of  aggregately  1,128  tons.  100  half- 
decked  vessels  of  1,231  tons,  09  open  sail-boats  of 
412  tons,  and  300  row-boats  of  1.200  tons ;  and  em- 
ployed 2.441  fishermen  The  export  trade  of  the 
town,  in  its  ancient  time  of  prosperity,  was  for  the 
most  part  conducted  through  Killough  Harbour,  a 
mile  distant,  on  a  straight  line ;  and  that  place  was, 
in  consequence,  called  by  Speed  the  Haven  of  Ard- 
glass. See  KtLLOccin.  Even  yet  the  trade  of  the 
two  places,  landward  and  seaward,  is  so  blended  as 
to  be  treated  cumulatively  in  all  the  estimates  we 
have  seen  of  its  amount.  In  1835,  the  total  of  car- 
riage inland  from  the  two  places  was  2,820  tons,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  coals  and  manure;  and  the  total 
of  carriage  from  the  interior  to  them  was  13,700  tons, 
of  which  10,000  were  for  exportation,  1,800  were 
stone,  lime,  and  turf,  and  1 ,900  were  articles,  chiefly 
agricultural  produce,  for  local  consumption.  In  the 
same  year,  the  estimated  value  of  imports  was  £2,970, 
of  which  £2,860  was  for  coal,  culm,  and  cinders ;  and 
the  estimated  value  of  exports  was  £35,161,  of  which 
£21.770  was  for  corn.  £8,846  for  potatoes,  £3,275 
for  cows  and  oxen,  £768  for  flax  and  tow,  and  the 
re*t  for  horses,  kelp,  linen,  butter,  and  eggs-  A 
light-house  at  Ardglass  exhibits  a  fixed  light,  red 
toward  the  sea,  and  bright  toward  the  harbour.  The 
disbursements  on  account  of  it  in  1840  amounted  to 
£269  Is.  N.  In  1639-10,  a  dispensary  in  the  town, 
under  the  Downpatrick  Poor-law  union,  received 
£145  19s,  expended  £159  17*-  1  Jd  ,  administered  to 
520  patients,  and  served  for  a  district  containing  a 
pop.  of  8,021,  and  comprehending  an  area  of  16.553 
acres.  Ardglass  formerly  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  the 
family  of  Crom  well,  and  afterwards  that  of  Viscount  to 
the  family  of  Barrington.  Area  of  the  town.  31  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,162;  in  1841,  1,066.    Houses  199. 


ARDGOWELL,  an  ancient  castle,  now  in  ruins, 
on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Turaney, 
and  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  overlooks  the  road 
from  Monaghan  to  Armagh  by  way  of  Middleton ; 
and  was  anciently  a  stronghold  of  the  O'Neils. 

ARDGROOM,  a  creek  and  a  village,  about  the 
middle  of  the  south  side  of  the  Kentnare  river  or 
estuary,  Munster.  The  creek  projects  upwards  of 
two  miles  inland,  at  the  boundary  between  Cork  and 
Kerry ;  is  partly  covered  by  Dutch-island ;  and  re- 
ceives at  its  head  a  rivulet  which  runs  5  miles  north- 
ward to  it  from  a  lake.  The  village  stands  on  its  east 
shore.    Pop.  not  separately  stated. 

ARDGU1N,  or  Ardqitin,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Area,  3,043  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  994;  in  1841,  916.  Houses  174.  It 
lies  along  the  shore  of  Lough  Strangford,  immedi- 
ately north  of  Portaferry ;  and  is  traversed  by  the 
road  from  that  town  to  Newton- Ardes  and  Belfast. 
The  seat  of  Ardguin  or  Abbacy  is  situated  about 
2  miles  north-north-west  of  Portaferry ;  it  was  a 
bishop's  lease,  and  a  family  possession  of  the  Echlina 
for  several  generations,  even  before  the  rebellion  of 
1641 ;  and  Robert  Echlin,  bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor, died  here  in  1635.  Southward  of  the  house 
rises  a  mountain  which  is  reckoned  the  highest  land 
in  Ardes.  The  name  Ardguin  is  a  corruption  of 
Ard-Cuan,  'a  height  over  Cuan,'  the  ancient  appella- 
tion of  Strangford ;  and  alludes  to  the  position  of  the 
mountain  relatively  to  the  lough.  The  alias  name. 
Abbacy,  seems  to  imply  that  a  monastery  once  stood 
on  or  near  the  place, — probably  the  priory  of  Eynes, 
which,  though  not  traceable  or  easily  identified  with 
a  specific  locality,  is  known  to  have  stood  in  the 
Ardes.  Seven  townhutds  in  Ardguin  are  said  to 
have  been  given  to  the  church  in  Roman  Catholic 
times,  by  Savage  of  Portaferry.  as  a  votive  offering. 
— This  parish  is  not  noticed  iii  the  Population  Re- 
turns of  1831,  and  seems  to  have  been  included  in 
!  the  parish  of  Ballyphilip ;  nor,  except  incidentally, 
and  in  connection  with  episcopal  expenditure,  is  it 
noticed  in  the  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue 
Commissioners. — Ardguin  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 
Down.  The  tithes,  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
stated,  are  held  by  the  bishop,  yet  are  in  dispute ; 
and  till  the  question  respecting  them  be  settled,  he 
pays  to  a  curate  a  salary  of  £74.  The  church  is  re- 
ported in  1833  to  have  been  recently  built.  Attend- 
ance, from  19  to  40.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  109  Churchmen,  290  Presbyterians,  and  613 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school  was  attended  by 
1 19  children ;  and  a  daily  school  had  on  its  books  42 
boys  and  32  girls. 

ARDHOLL.    See  Ardglass. 

ARDKEEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ardes,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  It  lies  along  Lough  Strangford,  im- 
mediately north  of  Ardquin ;  and,  owing  to  similarity 
of  name  and  contiguity  of  position,  seems  to  be  very 
generally  confounded  with  that  parish  Ardkeen- 
house  stands  on  the  shore  of  a  little  narrow  creek 
called  JJom,  'the  haft  of  a  sword,'  U  mile  north- 
north-east  of  Ardguin-house,  and  3}  north  of  Porta- 
ferry. The  name  Ardkeen  signifies  'a  high  head;' 
and  alludes  to  a  somewhat  lofty  eminence  which 
overhangs  Lough  Strangford.  On  this  eminence 
anciently  stood  the  seat  of  the  Savages  [see  Ardes]; 
a  castle  and  dwelling-house,  surrounded  by  a  ram- 
part, and  looking  boldly  down  upon  the  lake.  The 
parish  is  traversed  northward  by  the  road  from  Porta- 
ferry to  Belfast.  About  one-fourth  of  the  parochial 
surface  is  land  of  second-rate  quality ;  and  all  the 
rest  is  either  impracticably  rocky  soil  or  cut-out  bog. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  2J ;  area,  4.801  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,176;  in  1841,  2,238.  Houses  429. 
—Ardkeen  is  an  appropriate  rectory  and  a  perpetual 
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curacy  in  the  dio.  or  Down.  The  rectory  forms  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Inch  and  corpa  of  St.  Andrews' 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Down ;  and  the  rectorial 
tithe*  are  compounded  for  4*200.  The  tithe*  of  6 
townlands  are  reserved  for  the  curacy,  and  com- 
pounded for  £264  IS*  9d.  Groas  income,  £277  18s. 
9d. ;  nett.  £260  12*.  8d.  Patron,  the  prebendary  of 
St.  Andrew*.  An  assistant  curate  has  £150  a-year, 
and  the  use  of  the  glebe-bouse.  The  church  is  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  built  in  1500,  and  repaired  in 
1650  by  private  subscription.  Sittings  200;  attend- 
ance 75.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  TOO  and  upwards,  and  is  served  by  two  offi- 
ciate*, who  serve  also  the  chapel  of  Witter.  In 
Iri34,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  173  Churchmen, 
020  Presbyterians,  and  1,429  Roman  Catholics;  a 
Sunday  school  was  attended  by  27  children  ;  and  2 
daily  schools,  one  of  which  received  £50  a-year  from 
Colonel  and  Lady  H.  Forde,  had  on  their  books  118 
boys  and  97  girla. 

ARDK1LL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  co 
Kildare,  Leinster.  Post-town,  Edenderry.  Length, 
3*1  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  5,848  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1S3I,  864;  in  1841,  1,214.  Houses  191.  Theavcr- 
age  value  of  the  land,  in  common  with  that  of  7  adja- 
cent parishes,  is  26s.  per  plantation  acre— This  parish 
i*  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare,  and  forms  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Castle-Carbery:  which  see.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £56  5s.  Did.,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £1 12  11*.  7fd. ;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600,  and, 
jointly  with  Duntorth  chapel,  is  under  the  care  of 
two  officiates.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  62,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,121 ;  and  a  daily 
school  at  Derreutum  bad  on  its  books  14  boys  and 
16  girls. 

ARDMAYLE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Middle- 
third,  3  mile*  north  by  west  of  Cashel,  co.  Tipper- 
ary,  Munster.  It  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Suir,  on  the 
road  from  Cashel  to  Tburles,  between  the  former 
town  and  Hulycross.  The  average  value  of  the  land 
is  about  30s.  per  plantation  acre.  Near  the  highway 
are  the  mansions  of  Ardmayle  and  Longneld.  Length 
of  tbe  parish,  2}  miles;  breadth,  lj  ;  area,  4.941 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,914;  in  1841,  1,757- 
Houses  251.— This  parish  is  wholly  impropriate, 
and  constitutes  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio.  of 
Casbel.  The  rectorial  tithes,  amounting  to  £150, 
and  also  £24  of  the  vicarial  tithes,  belong  to  W. 
Cooper,  Esq.,  as  lessee  of  tbe  Rev.  W.  Sutton,  and 
the  remainder  of  tbe  vicarial  tithes,  amounting  to 
£138  9*.  - !  1 1  .  belong  to  Mr.  W.  Linton  as  lessee  of 
tbe  vicars  choral  of  St.  Patrick's,  Cashel.  Gross  in- 
come of  the  curacy,  £140  5s.  KM. ;  nett,  £108  8s 
lOd.  The  church  was  built  in  1814.  at  tbe  cost  of 
£876  18s.  5)d. ;  most  of  which  was  gifted,  and  the 
rest  lent,  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
1U0;  attendance  30.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
attended  by  between  2,000  ami  3,000,  and  has  two 
officiates.  In  1834,  tbe  Protestants  amounted  to 
37,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,976;  and  a  Na- 
tional school  bad  on  its  books  56  boys  and  22  girls. 

ARDM1LL  AN,  a  bamlet  in  the  parish  of  T ullyna- 
kill,  barony  of  Lower  Caatlercagb,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
Area,  10  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  108.    Houses  21. 

ARDMORE,  a  parish  on  tbe  coast  of  tbe  barony 
of  Decie»-within-Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  It 
contains  a  village  of  its  own  name :  see  next  article. 
Length,  about  8  miles;  breadth,  5;  area,  24,215 
acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,318;  in  1841,  8,737. 
Houses  1,374.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
6/JU4;  in  1841,8.031.  Houses  1,258.  The  coast 
is  prevailingly  bold  and  rocky;  it  is  perforated 
wuo  various  caverns,  the  chief  of  which,  called 


the  Parlour,  is  large  and  cuiious;  and  it  describes 
a  boldly  sinuous  or  serpentine  curve,  projecting 
in  Ardmore  Head  on  tbe  west,  and  receding  rcund 
Ardmore  bay  or  harbour  on  the  ea«t.  The  headland 
is  a  conspicuous  promontory  of  St.  George's  Channel, 
8  miles  south-west  of  Helwick  Point,  and  the  same 
distance  north-east  of  Ring  Point ;  the  bay  will  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  village.  The  surface 
along  the  seaboard  is  champaign,  and  generally  ex- 
cellent land,  affording  either  rich  artificial  pasture, 
or  luxuriant  crops  of  corn.  But  inward,  and  athwart 
tbe  larger  part  of  the  interior,  it  consists  of  a  congeries 
of  lofty  upland,  topographically  designated  Slieve- 
grine,  or  '  the  Mountain,'  and  is  only  partially  arable. 
The  higher  ridges  of  the  upland  are  generally  car- 
peted with  a  light  gravelly  soil,  while  the  hollows 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  occupied  by  bog. 
Cattle  grazed  on  tbe  unarable  summits  and  declivi- 
ties, especially  toward  the  sea,  where  snow  seldom 
lies  48  hours,  have  long  been  observed  to  bear  the 
rigour  of  a  severe  winter  better  than  such  as  are  pas- 
tured on  richer  lands.  Iron  ore  was  at  one  time  dug 
from  some  large  pits,  on  the  side  of  the  upland  road 
leading  from  Dungarvan  to  Youghal.  '  The  .Moun- 
tain," or  Slievegrine,  is  separately  noticed  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1831,  and  had  then  a  pop.  of  2,374.  The  chief 
objects  of  interest  belong  to  our  notice  of  the  village. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £216,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £432;  and  the  latter  are  appro- 
priated to  the  precentorship  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Lismore.  The  vicarages  of  Ardmore  and  Bally- 
macart  [see  that  article]  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Ardmore.  Length,  10  miles ;  breadth,  6.  Gross 
income.  £276;  nett,  £254  8s.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  Tbe  church  is  so 
ancient,  that  the  date  of  erection  is  unknown.  Sit- 
tings 150;  attendance,  from  30  to  GO-  Tbe  Ard- 
more  Roman  Catbolic  chapel  is  attended  by  from  700 
to  1,000;  and  in  common  with  the  chapels  of  Bally- 
inucart  and  Kinsalabcg,  has  3  officiates.  In  1834, 
tbe  Protestants  of  Ardmore  parish  amounted  to  55, 
and  tbe  Roman  Catholics  to  7,565;  the  Protestants 
of  the  union  to  63,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
8,580;  and  5  pay-schools  in  Ardmore,  and  a  National 
school  in  Ballymacart,  bad  on  their  books  367  boys 
and  118  girls. 

ARDMORE  village  is  charmingly  situated  near  tbe 
west  end  of  Ardmore  bay,  in  the  parish  just  described, 
about  4  miles  east-north-east  of  Youghal.  Area,  39 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1H31. 414;  in  1841,716.  Houses  110. 
This  village  overlooks  a  smooth,  sheltered,  and  ex- 
tensive beach  ;  and  ought  to  be  a  favourite  retreat 
of  sea-bathers.  Several  neat  and  pleasant  cottages, 
occupied  by  annuitants,  or  designed  for  the  u»e  of 
visiters,  have  already  been  built.  The  inhabitants 
are  supported  chiefly  as  agriculturists  and  fishermen. 
Tbe  harbour  possesses  many  natural  advantages;  and, 
if  it  had  a  pier  and  a  quay,  it  would  afford  shelter  not 
only  to  large  fishing-bouts,  but  to  vessels  of  from  6 
to  8  feet  draught.  A  slip,  too,  would  be  of  service 
to  facilitate  the  hauling  up  of  Boats.  Ardmore  is 
rich  in  architectural  antiquities ;  and,  in  consequence, 
make*  extravagant  claims  upon  popular  belief  as  to 
the  marvellou»ne*s  and  lemoteness  of  it*  history. 
Thaumaturgic  tales,  not  one  of  which  must  we  re- 
peat, are  current  respecting  various  objects  in  its 
vicinity,  and  some  alleged  epochs  in  its  early  annals. 
Rather  discrepancy  with  the  usual  style  of  the  local 
ecclesiastical  historiography  of  Ireland,  Ardmore  is 
made  to  figure  as  a  retreat  of  <':.:. -tui.it).  a  home 
of  the  canonized,  aud  even  the  scat  of  a  bishopric 
considerably  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  St. 
Declan,  son  of  the  Dcsii,  i*  alleged,  when  7  years 
old,  to  have  been  baptized  here  or  in  the  vicinity  by 
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a  priest  of  the  name  of  Colman,— to  have  been  put 
under  the  literary  tuition  of  Dymma,  a  pious  Chris- 
tian, to  have  travelled,  for  the  completion  of  bis 

education,  to  Rome, — to  have  been  ordained  there 
by  the  pope, — to  have  returned  to  Ireland  about  the 
year  402, — to  have  founded  at  Ardmore  an  abbey  and 
a  bishopric, — and  to  have  been  constituted,  in  448,  the 
archbUhop  of  Munster,  and  patron  of  the  Nan-Desii. 
A  manuscript  Life  of  Dcclan,  some  extracts  from 
which  were  published  by  Archbishop  Usher,  repre- 
sents St.  Patrick  as  oracularly  designating  him  to 
his  tutelary  station,  in  the  words : — 

'  Derlan  I'tulruiK  >'an-I>e»H.  »*  Declan  go  broth.' 
Thus  translated  by  Dr.  Dunkin  :— 

•  1  irrlan  the  mitred  honour  of  divine*. 
Tho  dcathli<»»  l'lilrick  of  hi*  De*cia  »hincs.' 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  wild  popular  fables  to 
which  we  have  allirded  ure  very  nearly  on  a  footing 
of  authenticity  with  this  pretty  piece"  of  pretended 
hagiography  ;  or  that  such  utter  confusion  pervades 
the  whole  story  of  Declan  as  to  prevent  the  educe- 
ment  from  it  of  almost  any  portion  of  real  history. 
Ardmore — we  are  told  too,  and  with  more  proba- 
bility— was  anciently  a  Danish  settlement.  A  short 
deed  of  the  year  1107,  seen  by  Dr.  Smith,  conveyed 
from  a  Dane  of  the  name  of  Christiana  Hy-Dorothy, 
a  small  tract  of  land  to  the  family  of  the  Mcrnins, 
with  whom  it  remained  till  they  sold  it  in  1745.  In 
the  vicinity  are  circular  intreiieliments  and  other 
Danish  works.  In  the  village,  when  Dr.  Smith  wrote, 
was  "  the  stump  of  a  castle  ;"  and  not  long  before  a 
much  larger  one  was  taken  down.  In  the  church- 
yard, on  a  rocky  eminence,  near  a  sandy  cove,  stand 
the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities, — St.  De- 
etaa'a  dormitory  or  shrine,  the  church,  and  a  round 
tower.  The  dormitory  is  a  mere  stone  hut.  lighted 
by  one  small  square  window,  and  derive*  all  its  in- 
terest from  containing  the  remains  of  the  real  or 
supposed  tomb  of  St.  Declan.  The  church,  judging 
from  the  massive  irregularity  of  its  architecture,  and 
the  clumsiness  of  its  buttresses,  is  evidently  very 
ancient.  Only  the  part  of  it  used  for  service  is  now 
roofed.  On  the  interior  of  the  west  wall  are  twelve 
figures,  each  under  a  small  Saxon  arch,  but  much 
defaced  by  the  attrition  of  weather;  and  beneath 
these,  within  the  semicircular  projections,  are  irre- 
gularly executed  bas-reliefs  of  various  subjects,  the 
chief  of  which  seem  to  be  the  baptism  of  Christ,  a 
Jewish  sacrifice,  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  and 
Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise.  The  round  tower,  imme- 
diately south  of  the  church,  is  01  feet  in  height,  and 
15  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  ;  the  doorway  is  16  feet 
from  the  ground ;  and  4  windows  in  the  highest  story, 
each  two  mutually  opposite,  are  larger  than  any 
other  apertures  except  the  doorway.  The  tower 
gradually  diminishes  in  diameter  from  bottom  to  top; 
and  terminates  in  a  pyramidal  roof  of  cut  stone.  '*  A 
kind  of  crutch,  like  a  cross,"  which  formerly  sur- 
mounted it,  has  disappeared.  Four  projecting  belts 
or  courses  of  masonry  carried  round  the  tower,  and 
separating  it  into  a  basement  and  4  stories  or  com- 
partments, render  it  unique  among  the  curious  anti- 
quities of  its  class.  Tradition  takes  occasion  from 
the  existence  of  two  transverse  pieces  of  oak  in  the 
highest  story,  and  from  some  other  indications  of 
the  uses  of  a  belfry,  to  assert  that  a  bell  once  hung 
in  the  tower  of  so  powerful  a  tone  that  its  sound  was 
heard  at  the  distance  of  8  miles,  in  the  Giin-More, 
or  Big  Glen.  The  tower  is  a  conspicuous  feature, 
in  a  landscape  of  many  miles  in  diameter,  and  occa- 
sionally serves  as  a  landmark  to  mariners.  About  a 
mile  from  the  village,  and  crowning  the  brow  of  some 
shelving  rocks  which  immediately  overhang  the  bay, 
arc  slender  vestiges  of  a  place  of  worship,  supposed 


to  have  been  older  than  that  in  the  churchyard,  and 
called  the  old  Temple  of  Dissart.  A  high  gable  of 
it.  ornamented  with  a  well-cut  Gothic  window,  was, 
about  15  years  ago,  demolished  by  a  sudden  gust  <  t 
wind.  A  '  holy  well,'  in  a  remaining  fragment  of  one 
of  the  walls,  was  dressed  into  neatness,  and  adopted 
as  a  kind  of  hermitage,  by  a  private  soldier  of  the 
Donegal  militia,  who  retired  hither  after  the  rebellion 
of  1796.  Adjoining  are  some  holes,  whence  silver 
K  said  to  have  been  mined.  St.  Declan's  »tone,  his 
alleged  scull  encased  in  silver,  the  observances  of 
visiters  to  the  'holy  well,'  and  the  crowding  of 
peasants  to  the  Ardmore  '  patrons,'  are  matters 
which,  as  topographists,  we  merely  name. 

ARDMORE,  co.  Armagh.    See  Moyntachs. 

ARDMOY.    See  Arwoy. 

ARDMULCAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Skrecn, 
2}  miles  north-east  ot  Navan.  cot  Meath,  Leinster. 
Length,  2  miles ;  breadth,  1  \ ;  area,  3,583  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,060;  in  1641,  I.08&  Houses  168. 
The  parish  forms  part  of  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
Boyue  ;  and  is  rich  in  the  features  of  verdure,  wood, 
and  cereal  produce.  Ardmulcan-house  is  the  seat  of 
Robert  Taafe,  Ecq. ;  and  confronts,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Boyne,  the  far-stretching  and  well- wooded 
demesne  of  Swinerton. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  of  Mcath  ;  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Painstowm  :  which  see.  Tithe  composition,  .£253 
16s.  10W.  There  i<  neither  church  nor  chapel.  In 
1814,  tiie  Protestants  amounted  to  119.  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  046 ;  and  a  school  of  the  London 
Hibernian  Society  had  on  its  hooks  20  boys  and  25 
girls. 

ARDNACRCSHA,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Patrick,  barony  of  Lower  Bunratty,  co.  Clare,  Mun- 
ster.   Area,  2  acres.   Pop.,  in  1841,  136.   Houses  17. 

ARDNAGASHILL,  a  delightfully  situated  de- 
mesne, at  the  cmboucii  of  the  long,  narrow,  preci- 
pitous and  winding  glen  of  the  Courloum  into  Bantry 
bay,  co.  Cork.  Various  parts  of  the  demesne  com- 
mand extensive  and  thrilling  views  of  the  scenery  of 
the  bay  and  the  circumjacent  country. 

ARDNAGEEHV,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Barrymore,  5$  miles  south-west  of  Rathcormac,  co. 
Cork,  M mister.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Watkr- 
chasshili.  and  Glejoti.le  :  see  these  articles. 
Length,  12  miles  ;  breadth,  8  ;  area,  16,335  acres. 
Pop,,  in  1831,  3.715;  in  1841,  4.708.  Houses  715. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  3,630.  Houses 
543.  It  is  traversed  southward  by  the  post-road 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  ;  and  cut  eastward  into  nearly 
equal  parts  by  the  river  Bride.  The  section  south 
ot  the  river  consists  of  excellent  arable  land ;  and 
the  northern  section,  though  mountainous,  is  grassy 
and  productive — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice  in  the  dio  of  Cork.  Tithe  composition, 
£438  0*.  3d.  Gross  income,  £458  9s.  3d.  ;  nett, 
£406  13s.  3$d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  eurate 
has  a  salary  of  £60  4s.  7£d.  The  church  was  built 
about  the  year  1798.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s. 
9$d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
200 ;  attendance  25.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
at  Watergrasshill  and  Glen ville, have  two  officiates; 
and  are  attended,  the  former  by  2.200,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  2.300.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
08,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3.042 ;  a  Protestant 
Sunday  school  was  attended  by  18  children;  and  7 
daily  and  pay-schools  had  on  their  books  166  hoys 
and  90  girl*. '  In  1840,  a  National  school  at  Glenville, 
salaried  with  £12,  was  attended  by  171  boys  and 
121  girls. 

ARDNAGLASS,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  co. 
Sligo,  Connaugbt.  It  opens  from  the  south-west 
comer  of  Sligo  bay,  and  projects  south-eastward  to 
the  village  of  Bally»adcrc ;  und  from  thut  village 
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being  situated  at  its  head,  it  is  very  generally  called 
Ballysaderc  bay.  It  is  about  6  mile*  in  length,  and 
a  mile  or  upwards  in  breadth.  Across  more  tban 
half  of  the  entrance,  H  is  invaded  by  a  line  of  sand 
hills  from  the  north  ;  and  across  the  remainder  is  a 
sand  bar  exposed  to  the  whole  run  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  ill-adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  fishery.  Within 
the  bar,  the  bay  forms  a  safe  harbour  ;  but  is  mostly 
dry  at  low  water,  and  little  used  for  navigation. 
The  channel  up  to  the  falls  near  the  village  is  intri- 
cate, and  wants  perches. 

ARDNAREE.  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore- 
moy,  barony  of  Tyreragh,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It 
extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Moy,  di- 
rectly oppo»ite  Ballina ;  and,  except  for  political 
position  in  a  different  parish,  barony,  and  county, 
from  that  town,  would  be  regarded  a*,  in  all  respects, 
a  part  of  it.  Ardnarec,  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  as 
well  as  in  relative  size,  beauty,  and  importance,  is 
the  twin-town  of  Ballina,  and  not  a  mere  mburb. 
Its  parish-church  of  Kilmoremov,  and  its  spacious 
ornamented  Gothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  regarded 
as  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dio- 
cese of  Killnll  i.  render  it,  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view,  quite  the  superior  of  Ballina;  which  has  onlv 
small  meeting-house*  and  no  parish  church  or  chapel. 
In  trade,  it  is  not  much  inferior  to  its  competitor; 
and  in  the  appearance,  street-arrangements,  and 
grouped  effect  of  its  bouses,  it  is  altogether  equal. 
In  1427,  a  monastery  of  Augustinian  Eremites  was 
founded  in  Ardnaree.  Fair*  are  held  on  June  20th, 
Oct  10th.  and  Dec.  13th.  See  Ballina  and  Mot. 
Area  of  the  town,  43  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,482; 
in  1841,  1.099.    Houses  325. 

AHDNl'RCHER.or  Horskleap, a  parish,  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Kilcoursey,  King's  co.,  partly  in  that 
of  Moyeashel,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  length, 
7  mile* :  hrcadtb,  4).  Area  of  the  King's  co.  sec- 
tion, 2,813  acres;  of  the  Westmeath  section.  9.199 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  3,701  ;  in  1841, 
3,087.  Houses  663.  Pop.  of  the  King's  co.  sec- 
tion, in  1881,  1.079;  in  1841,  1,134.  Houses  205. 
Pop.  of  the  Westmeath  section,  in  1831,  2,622;  in 
1841,2,533.  Houses  458.  The  hamlet  of  Horse- 
leap  standi  in  the  WcstmeBth  section,  2}  miles 
west-north-west  of  Kilbeggan  ;  and  had,  in  l&H,  a 
pop.  of  87.  The  parish  is  bisected  westward  by 
the  mail-road  from  Dublin,  ramifying  at  Ballinasloc 
toward  Westport  and  Galway.  The  land,  though 
containing  some  interspersions  of  bog,  is,  in  general, 
arable  and  fertile.  On  a  moat  at  Ardnurchcr,  a  ca&tle 
\va»  erected  by  Hugh  de  Lacy.  *'  Probably,"  says 
a  writer  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  "de  Lacy  found  this,  like  other  of  the 
curious  ancient  moats,  an  high  truncated  cone, 
though  not  quite  circular  or  insulated,  as  it  is  part 
of  a  long  and  narrow  ridge.  It  is  surrounded  with 
a  trench  and  an  outer  mound  of  earth,  having  very 
rude  eaves  down  through  its  centre,  which  were 
open  lately.  On  the  western  part  of  the  high 
mount  are  the  remains  of  a  small  and  round  tower, 
built  of  lime  and  stone.  A  stone  wall,  whose  frag- 
ments are  still  visible,  surrounded  the  remainder  of 
the  platform  of  this  high  mount.  The  next  lower 
area, on  the  south-east  side,  was  defended  by  a  sweep- 
ing wall,  in  which  was  the  great  gate  of  entrance, 
accessible  only  by  a  drawbridge  over  a  deep  fosse, 
supported  by  two  piers  of  stone-work,  one  commu- 
nicating with  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  the  other 
joined  to  the  high  land  on  the  south  side  of  the 
losse.  All  the  walls  that  surrounded  the  upper 
work  are  now  disparted,  and  scattered  in  large  frag- 
t.icnt*  over  the  lower  area.  Traces  of  their  foun- 
dation, however,  are  visible.  The  principal  stone, 
work  that  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  war, 


is  found  in  the  two  piers  of  the  drawbridge  and 
lower  gate,  vulgarly  called  the  Horse-leap."  The 
circumstance  whence,  at  once,  this  part  of  the  for- 
taliee,  the  hamlet,  and  the  parish,  are  popularly 
termed  Horseleap,  is  a  traditionary  and  fabled  leap 
made  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy's  horse  over  the  space 
between  the  piers  of  the  drawbridge. — This  parish 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  The  vicarial 
tithes  ore  compounded  for  £94  12*.  3jd.,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £189  4s.  7d-  ;  and  the  latter  are  impro- 
priate in  the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  The  vicamges 
of  Ardnurcher,  Kilcvmreagii,  Kilmanagiian,  Ra- 
nrjK,  and  Kilmuoe-Lasoax,  [see  these  articles,] 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Anlnurcber.  Length.  7 
miles;  breadth,  6.  Gross  income,  £850  1.5s.  yd.; 
nett,  £612  16s.  l$d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  A  per- 
petual curacy  is  erected  within  the  parishes  of  Kil- 
managhan  and  Kilbride- Langan.  See  Clara.  The 
church  of  the  union,  situated  at  Horseleap,  is  a  very 
ancient  building,  of  unascertained  co«t  and  date.  Sit- 
tings 150 ;  attendance,  about  50.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  of  Ardnurcher  is  attended  by  about 
2,000;  and  shares  with  a  chapel  in  Clara  the  care  of 
two  officiates.  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  dis- 
senting chapels  exist  in  the  other  parishes.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  Ardnurcher  amounted  to  1 1 6,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,662;  the  Protestants  of 
the  union,  but  exclusive  of  those  in  Clara  curacy,  to 

392,  nnd  the  Roman  Catholics  to  8,404.  In  the  same 
year,  8  dailv  schools  in  Ardnnrrher.  one  of  which 
was  parochial,  and  aided  with  £13  of  salary,  hud  on 
their  books  132  boys  and  80  girls ;  and  14  in  the 
union,  but  exclusive  of  those  in  Clara  curacy,  had 
207  boys  and  108  girls. 

ARDOYNE,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow,  and  partly  in  the  baronies 
of  Rathvilly  and  Forth,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 
Length,  3}  miles;  breadth,  2$.  Area  of  the  Shil- 
lelagh section,  1,800  acres;  of  the  Rathvilly  section, 
131  acres;  of  the  Forth  section,  4,646  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  of  the  S.  section,  494;  of  the  R.  section, 
30;  of  the  F.  section.  1.207.  Houses  in  the  three  sec- 
tions respectively,  77,  6,  nnd  206 — The  district  is 
not  noticed  as  a  parish  by  the  majority  of  even 
quite  modern  authorities ;  it  was  ecclesiastically 
erected  out  of  the  parishes  of  Fennagh  and  B..r- 
rajrh ;  nnd  mo*t  of  its  statistics  are  still  mixed  up 
with  those  of  these  parishes.  —  Ardoyne  is  a  per- 
petual curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Leigblin.  Gross  income, 
Jt70;  nett,  £50.  Patrons,  the  incumbents  of  Fen- 
nagh and  Barragh  alternately.  The  church  wasbuift 
in  1833,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.    The  land,  though  light,  is 

KOARDPATRICK.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Cost- 
lea,  co.  Limerick,  Leinster.  The  civil  pari«h  and 
the  ecclesiastical  differ  enormously  from  each  other 
in  extent.  Area  of  the  civil  parish,  624  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  101.  Houses  14.  Area  of  the  ecclesiastical 
parish,  16,997  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831.  2,739.  Houses 

393.  The  parish  lies  along  the  northern  skirt  of  the 
Galtee  Mountains,  4  miles  south-east  of  Kilmallock. 
A  grand  feature  of  both  topographical  and  historical 
interest  is  the  object  referred  to  in  its  name, — the 
height  or  eminence  of  Patrick  .  yet  the  explanation 
of  the  name  is  nearly  the  sum  of  all  authentic  at- 
traction ;  though  the  village  of  Aril  pat  rick,  on  the 
side  of  the  Castle  Oliver  hills,  contains  the  ruin  of 
an  ancient  round  tower.  Fairs  are  held  on  March 
17th,  April  26th,  September  12th,  and  November 
Pith  This  parish  is  grouped,  in  a  manner  not  ex- 
plained, with  the  union  or  benefice  of  Kilmallock. 
the  tithes  of  which  constitute  the  economy  fund  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Mary's  cathedral,  Lim- 
eiick.     See  Kilmallock.     One  Roman  Catholic 
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chapel  is  attended  by  500,  and  each  of  two  other* 
by  from  500  to  COO;  and  the  three  share  with 
Ballinpiui.lv  cbapel  the  care  of  two  officiates.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  177,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic*  to  2,673.    There  is  no  achool. 

ARDQUIN.    Sec  Ardocijc. 

A  I'lUt  A.    See  Ardara. 

ARDRAHAN,  a  parish  partly  in  the  baron  v  of 
Loughrea,  partly  in  that  of  Kiltartan,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Dunkcllin,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught. 
Length,  9  miles;  breadth,  5.  Area  of  the  Lough rea 
section,  4,630  acres  ;  of  the  Kiltartan  section,  3,078 
acres  ;  of  the  Dunkcllin  section,  10,240  acres.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831,  3,805;  in  1841,  4,191. 
Houses  683.  Pop.  of  the  Loughrea  section,  in 
1831,291 ;  in  1841,  912.  Houses  148.  Pop.  of  the 
Kiltartan  section,  in  1831,  969;  in  1841,  1,162. 
Houses  200.  Pop.  of  the  Dunkellin  section,  in  1831, 
2,445;  in  1841.  2.117.  Houses  335.  The  hamlet 
of  Ardrahan  stands  41  miles  north-north-east  of 
Gort,  on  the  post-road  from  that  town  to  Loughrea. 
Near  it.  and  within  the  parish,  are  the  mansions  of 
Castle-Taylor,  Crcgclare,  and  Tylara.  Fairs  are 
held  in  the  village  on  March  21st,  September  I2th, 
and  November  12th.  The  rivulet  Gurtnamackin, 
much  of  whose  course  is  subterranean,  bisects  the 
parish  south-south-westward.  Wheat  is  raised 
around  the  village  of  Ardrnhan  for  the  Galway 
market.  Yet  most  of  the  parochial  surface  is  high 
and  pastoral ;  consisting  of  part  of  the  long  broad 
band  of  uplands  called  the  Slieve  Baughta  moun- 
tains. A  dispensary  in  the  parish  is  a  branch  of  that 
in  Gort.  the  only  one  which  exist*  in  a  Poor-law 
union  of  89.828  acres,  and  38.342  inhabitants.  See 
Gort.— Ardraban  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
iniicduogh.  Tithe  composition  £356.  This  rectory 
and  that  of  15kai.ii,  [which  sec,]  constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Ardraban.  The  two  parishes  are  mutually 
4  mil<»s  separate,  by  the  intervention  of  Kilcarton 
and  Kilmacduagh.  Gross  income  of  the  benefice, 
4785  lis.  JJd. ;  nctt.  £091  10s.  2Jd.  Patron,  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£18  9*.  2jd.  The  church  was  built  in  1809,  by 
means  of  a  parochial  assessment  of  £369  4s  7jd., 
and  a  grant  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits  of 
£461  10s.  9jri.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  30.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Ardraban  is  attended 
by  from  800  to  1,000,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  place 
of  meeting  in  Tylara-house  by  from  50  to  CO ;  and 
the  two  ure  served  by  one  officiate.  There  is  a 
chapel  ulso  in  Beagh.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  of 
Ardrahan  amounted  to  60,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  4.013;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  109,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  9,691  ;  the  daily  schools  of 
Ardrahan  to  6,  with  an  average  attendance  of  247 
children  ;  and  the  daily  schools  of  the  union  to  12, 
with  an  average  attendance  of 587.  One  of  the  Ardra- 
ban schools  was  a  free-school,  whose  teacher  received 
£5  a-year  from  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  £10  a -year, 
besides  board  and  lodging,  from  Captain  Shaw  of 
Castle-Taylor;  and  the  other  5  were  pav-scbools  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  at  Castle-Daly,  at  Cox- 
town,  at  Ballindufr,  and  at  Moneen. 

ARDREA,  or  Ardea,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Portnehincb,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Irishtown,  and  part  of  the  town  of 
Moctntmrllick  :  sec  these  articles.  Area,  7,726 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  5.185.  Houses  845.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  3,603.  Houses  594. 
The  surface  lies  along  the  road  from  Maryborough 
to  Monastereven,  very  nearly  midway  between  these 
towns ;  and  either  includes  the  post- village  of  Emo, 

or  extends  to  its  immediate  vicinity  Though  Ar- 

drea  is  a  rectory,  chtirgcd  in  the  King's  books  at 
£  10  3s.  108d  ,  all  its  statistics,  topographical,  politi- 


I  cal,  and  ecclesiastical,  except  the  few  which  we  bnre 
given,  are  amassed  with  those  of  Coolbanagukr  : 
which  see. 

ARDREE,  or  Little  Ardree,  or  Ardee,  a 
small  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of 
Kilkea  and  Moone,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  The  sur- 
face consists  chiefly  of  light  tillage  land,  and  forms 
part  of  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Barrow,  about 
a  mile  south  of  Atby.  Length,  J  of  a-mile ;  breadth, 
t;  area,  323  acres.  Pop.,  in  1631,  372  ;  in  1841, 
205.  Houses  41. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin ;  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of 
A tii  v  :  which  see.  The  vicarial  titbes  are  com- 
pounded for  £8,  and  the  rectorial  for  £16;  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  representa- 
tives of  John  Goold.  There  is  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  32  Protestants  and  276  Roman  Catholic*. — 
The  name  Ardree  is  a  corruption  of  Athirdriagh, 
'  the  ford  of  the  royal  height ; '  and  originally  desig- 
nated a  town  which  stood  on  a  rising  ground  in  the 
parish,  and  commanded  a  ford  and  pass  of  the  river  on 
the  great  southern  road  to  Dublin.  A  rath,  called 
Dunbrin,  still  remains  on  the  west  side  of  the  river ; 
and,  from  its  having  yielded  up  a  number  of  Danish 
coins,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Danish  station. 
The  town  stood  on  the  east  bank  opposite  the  rath ; 
and  figures  in  history  as  the  scene  of  a  battle,  in  the 
10th  century,  between  the  Danes  and  the  Irish. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  English,  a  castle  was  erected 
in  the  town ;  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  gar- 
rison was  maintained ;  and,  at  more  recent  periods, 
a  number  of  that  queen's  coins  have  been  found  on 
the  spot.  The  town  fell  into  decay  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Athy ;  and  has  long  been  extinct.  A  writer 
of  the  year  1793  says,  "  Several  streets  may  still  be 
traced,  in  particular  one  called  Botlmrbellagher,  or 
the  street  of  the  great  road  leading  to  the  town  of 
Ardscul  or  Ascul,  now  also  no  more.  The  road  also 
which  led  through  it  is  still  visible  on  both  tides  of 
the  river  for  some  miles,  and  seems  to  have  been 
paved."    See  Ardpkdu.. 

ARDRESS,  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
lalaghton,  barony  of  Kilconnel,  about  6  miles  from 
Ballinasloe,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Ardress  is  t lie 
name  also  of  a  seat,  3  miles  east  of  Cbarleinont,  co. 
Armagh,  Ulster. 

ARDRISTAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Rath- 
villy,  |£  mile  south-west  of  Tullow,  co.  Carlow, 
Leinster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  half-a-inile ; 
area,  1.571  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,543;  in  1841, 
598.  Houses  107.  The  surface  forms  part  of  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  Slaney,  is  of  average  quality 
as  to  soil,  and  is  traversed  south-westward  by  the 
road  from  Tullow  to  Leighlin  Bridge — This  parish 
is  an  impropriate  and  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio.  of 
Leighlin,  and,  previous  to  1832,  formed  part  of  the 
union  of  Aghade.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  in- 
come, £145  Is.  6d. ;  nett,  £87  Is.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. There  is  neither  church,  chapel,  glebe-bouse, 
nor  school.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
16,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  530. 

ARDRUM,  the  seat  of  Sir  N.  Colthurst,  Bart., 
6  miles  west  of  Cork,  and  I  mile  north  of  lnniscarra, 
co.  Cork,  Muntter.  It  pleasantly  surmounts  a  rising 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  from  Cork  to 
Killarney.  The  baronetage  of  the  proprietor  dates 
from  Aug.  3,  1744. 

ARDS.    See  Ardes. 

ARDSALLA,  a  small  parish  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Boyne,  2J  miles  south  of  Navan,  barony  of 
Lower  Navan,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length  and 
breadth,  each  1}  mile;  area,  1,739  acres.  Pop  ,  in 
1831,  289  ;  in  1841.  341.  Houses  61.  Though 
the  land  is  of  an  indifferent  quality,  yet  the  seat  aud 
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demesne  of  Ardsalla  combine  with  the  adjacent  one* 
of  Bellinter  greatly  to  ornament  the  banks  of  the 
Borne.  Ardsalla  demesne,  however,  seems  to  be  as 
ill  "kept  as  it  is  delightfully  situated.  The  estate 
anciently  formed  part  of  the  extensive  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  Nangles,  Barons  of  Navan.  but  passed 
by  marriage,  early  in  the  17th  century,  into  the  pos-  ! 
— ion  of  the  family  of  Ludlow.  In  1719  and  17-7, 
Peter  Ludlow  represented  Meath  in  parliament;  and 
in  1755  and  1760,  bis  son  was  created  successively 
Baron  Ludlow,  Viscount  Preston,  and  Earl  Ludlow. 
A  monastery,  or  religious  establishment  of  some  sort, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  at  Ardsalla,  early  in  the 

6th  century,  by  St  Finian  of  Clonard  This  parish 

w*»  formerly  a  vicarage,  but  is  now  a  rectory  in  the 
dio.  ot  Meath,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  N  a 
van:  which  see.  Tithe  composition,  £150.  In 
1K34,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  3,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  '295 ;  and  3  daily  schools,  2  of  which 
were  aided  from  various  quarters  with  respectively 
£19  Us.  and  .£17,  were  attended  by  about  120 
children. 

ARDSALLIS  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  Munster.  It  rises  among  uplands  not  far  trom 
the  northern  border  ot  the  county ;  runs  sinuously, 
but,  on  the  whole,  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
through  the  baronies  of  Bunratty,  and  falls  into 
the  Fergus,  near  the  bead  of  that  river's  estuary. 
The  stream,  comparatively  with  its  length  of  course, 
is  bulky  in  volume,  and  has  been  subordinated  for 
the  irrigation  and  fertilixing  of  a  large  tract  of  for- 
merly unproductive  land. 

AUDSALLIS,  a  village  on  the  above  river,  6 
miles  above  it*  embouchure,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It 
stand*  on  the  road  from  Ennis  to  Limerick,  about 
3  J-  miles  east-south-east  of  Clare,  and  upwards  of 
b  north-west  of  Six-mile- Bridge.  It  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  horse  fairs  and  horse-racing.  In  its 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

ARDSKEAGH,  a  pari«h,  formerly  in  a  detached 
part  ot  the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  but 
ikjw  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  barony  of  Fer- 
moy,  1}  mile  south  by  east  of  Charleville,  and  on  the 
northern  border  of  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  If 
mile;  breadth,?;  area,  1,929  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
802  ;  in  1841,  280.  Houses  36.  The  bind,  disposed 
partly  in  tillage,  and  partly  in  pasturage,  is  excellent. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne;  it 
was  formerly  united  to  the  parish  of  Charleville;  but 
it  became  a  suspended  benefice  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  Tithe  composi- 
tion, X68  I  Is.  9d  ;  gross  value,  £100  18s.  5d.  There 
is  in  the  parish  neither  church,  chapel,  school,  nor 
Protestant. 

ARDSKULL,  the  site  of  an  ancient  but  quite  ex- 
tinct town,  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  3  miles 
north-east  of  Athy,  co.  Kildare,  Leiuster.  The 
Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce,  obtained  a  victory  here 
in  1315.  On  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  skirted  by  a 
curvature  of  the  public  road,  appears  the  moat  of 
Ard»kull,  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  antiquities  of 
its  class,  for  both  size  and  situation,  in  the  kingdom. 
Tbe  moat  is  conspicuous  enough  in  itself;  but  it 
particularly  arrests  the  eye  for  miles  round,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  sheeted  with  young  wood. 

ARD8TR  AW,  a  large  and  important  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Strabane,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.   It  contains 
tbe  town  of  Newtowk-Stewart,  and  the  villages 
of  Ardbtraw  and  Dofglass  Bridge:  see  these  I 
articles.    Length,  12  miles ,  breadth,  2  miles  over  I 
tbe  one  half,  and  4\  miles  over  the  other  half;  area,  ' 
44.074  acres,  1  rood.  3  perches.     Pop.,  in  1831, 
18,662;  in  1841.  17.3m.    Houses  3,085.    Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts  in  1841,  15,728.    Houses  2,7fi3. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  more  extensive  than  tbe 
■  * 


civil  parish ;  it  includes  a  district  in  tbe  barony  of 
Omagh;  and,  in  1831,  its  pop.  amounted  to  21,212. 
Three  considerable  rivulets  drain  the  surface;  and, 
becoming  confluent,  pass  away  in  one  stream  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Fovle.  See  Glenelly,  Sthueix, 
Derg,  Moti.e,  and  Mogrne.  Tbe  streams  produce 
both  trout  and  salmon.  Three  wooded  and  beauti- 
ful lakes  adorn  the  demesne  of  Baron 's-court,  and  a 
fourth,  called  Creevy,  and  situated  near  Magherycri- 
gan,  is  circular,  and*  about  a  mile  in  circumference. 
Tbe  surface  of  the  parish  possesses  such  an  aggregate 
of  wood,  so  general  a  carpeting  of  verdure  and  cereal 
crop,  and  such  a  diversified  and  strongly-featured 
contour,  as  to  be  rich  in  the  number  and  not  poor  in 
the  character  of  its  landscapes.  A  mountain,  called 
Douglass,  shoots  up  on  the  north-east  border  ;  two 
mountains,  called  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Grey,  riat,  tbe 
one  immediately  behind  Newtown-Stewart,  and  the 
other  about  a  mile  to  tbe  east ;  various  minor  heights 
finely  screen  or  tumulate  tbe  vales ;  and  a  beautiful 
hill-range  extends  westward  from  Newtown-Stewart, 
crowned  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  town  with  a  pictur- 
esque old  castle,  and  luxuriantly  mantled  in  other 
places  with  groves  of  oak.  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary 
Grey  are  bare  in  the  summit  and  russeted  on  the 
sides,  but  green  and  arable  round  tbe  skirts.  How 
or  when  Irishmen  imposed  on  these  mountains  names 
so  thoroughly  and  nationally  embalmed  in  the  pa- 
thetic ballad  associations  of  Scotland,  cannot  be 
ascertained ;  but 4  canny'  Scotsmen  may  be  pardoned 
for  regarding  tbe  affair  as  one  of  tbe  unaccountable 
freaks  which  distinguish  the  workings  of  Hibernian 
humour.  Antiquarian  conjecture,  aided  by  tradition, 
suggest*  that  pagan  rites  called  *  Baase'  were,  in 
heathen  times,  performed  on  the  summit  of  the  wes- 
terly mountain  to  Bell,  Bcal,  Apollo,  or  the  Sun; 
and  that '  Baase-Bell,'  'the  ceremonies  of  Bell,'  was 
a  sound  which,  subsequent  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
Scottish  ballad,  easily  glided  into  Bessy  Bell,  and 
suggested  the  counterpart  of  Mary  Giey.  Bogs, 
while  numerous,  are  so  equally  dispersed  as  rather  to 
serve  for  an  acceptable  supply  ot  fuel,  than  to  in- 
cumber and  dispirit  by  a  display  of  sterility.  Moun- 
tains and  bogs  jointly  occupy  about  one-third  of  the 
parochial  area;  and  arable,  pasture,  and  meadow 
grounds  occupy  the  remainder,  in  the  proportions  to 
one  another  of  respectively  3,  2,  and  I.  Excellent 
sandstone  is  quarried  near  Douglass  Bridge,  and  sent 
to  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  principal  seat 
is  the  noble  mansion  of  Barox'u-cocrt  :  which  see. 
Other  seats  are  Castlemoyle,  an  ancient  but  respec- 
table mansion ;  Woodbrcok,  a  neat  modern  bouse  ; 
Aldoghal,  on  an  upland  site;  and  Glennock  Cottage, 
crowning  a  hill  north  of  Newtown-Stewart,  and 
commanding  an  exquisite  view  of  the  vale  and  hill- 
screens  of  the  Struell.  The  parish  is  bisected  by 
tbe  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry;  and 
traversed  by  various  other  roads,  the  chkf  of  which 
radiate  from  Newtown-Stewart.  Tbe  castle,  already 
alluded  to,  as  surmounting  a  shoulder  of  the  hill- 
range  west  of  Newtown-Stewart,  is  an  interesting 
object,  and  will  be  noticed  in  our  account  of  that 
town.  Two  extinct  castles,  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  built  by  brothers  of  Henry  O'Neil,  a  storied 
king  of  Ulster  in  the  fifth  century,  stood,  the  one 
near  tbe  confluence  of  the  Struell  and  the  Glenelly, 
on  a  spot  now  occupied  by  a  neat  circular  cottage 
ornee,  and  the  other  on  an  alluvial  and  river-girt 
plain,  called  tbe  Holme,  and  used  as  the  Newtown- 
Mewart  parade  awl  nice-course.  The  disappearance 
of  tbe  latter  has  been  ascribed  to  the  propensity  of 
castle-eating,  or  tbe  vulgar  practice  of  quarrying  an 
architectural  antiquity  for  tbe  construction  ol  a  mo 
e'ern  dwelling,  011  the  part  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  town.    A  surviving  ancient  castle,  situated  op- 
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polite  the  Holme,  wh  burned  by  Sir  Phelkn  Roe 
O'Neil  in  1641,  rebuilt  by  Sir  William  Stewart  after 
be  became  Lord  Moutitjoy,  and  again  burned  by 
King  James  on  hss  retreat  from  Londonderry.  An- 
other extant  old  castle  crowns  a  thickly  wooded 
rising  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Baron's-court  de- 
mesne. Raths  or  Duni-h  forts  are  so  numerous  that 
about  a  dozen  may  be  counted  within  a  mile  en  the 
western  skirts  of  Mary  Grey.  A  cromlegh,  called 
by  the  country  people  a  clogb-ogle,*  stands  on  a  bill 
a  mile  north  of  Newtown-Stewart.  It  consists  of  3 
upright  stones,  triangularly  placed,  and  about  7  feet 
high,  supporting  a  horizontal  stone,  15  or  16  inches 
thick,  1 1  feet  long,  and  nearly  J  feet  broad. 

Ardstraw  »*  a  rectory  and  separate  benefice  in 
the  dio.  of  Derrv.  Tithe  composition,  £1,089. 
Cross  income.  £l*,646  13s.  ;  nett,  £1,536  19s.  3jd. 
Patron,  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  A  curate  is  era- 
ployed  at  a  stipend  ot  £75.  The  church  was  built 
about  1 05  years  ago,  and  received  the  ornament  of  a 
steeple  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  but  at  wbat  cost,  or  from  what  fund,  it  was 
either  built  or  ornamented,  is  not  known.  Sittings 
upwards  of  500 ;  attendance,  from  300  to  400.  Two 
school-houses  at  Cavandnragh  and  Clare  are  also 
jointly  used  as  parochial  places  of  worship.  Sittings 
150  and  200;  average  attendance,  from  200  to  300. 
A  grant  was  made  by  tbe  late  Board  of  First  Fruits  of 
£4100  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  church ;  but,  up 
to  1837,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable  site  had 
prevented  tbe  erection.  There  are  in  the  parish  3 
Roman  Catholic  chapels ;  3  Wcslcyan  Methodist 
meeting-houses,  the  congregations  of  which  rank 
either  as  Presbyterians  or  as  Churchmen ;  and  7 
meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  tbe  Presbyterian  church,  5  of  which  were  formerly 
of  tbe  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  2  of  the  Secession  Synod. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  DeragUh  and  Carn- 
eore  have  jointly  2  officiates,  and  respectively  an 
attendance  of  from  750  to  800.  and  from  600  to  650; 
and  that  at  Glenock  has  an  officiate  for  itself,  and  an 
attendance  of  from  1,000  to  1.500.  The  Wesleyan 
meeting-house  at  Newtown-Stewart  is  attended  by 
from  30  to  50 ;  that  at  Lislea,  by  from  120  to  200 ; 
and  tbe  Primitive  Wesleyan  meeting-house,  by  from 
120  to  200.  Two  Presbyterian  meeting-nouses 
at  Newtown-Stewart  are  attended  each  by  from  100 
to  200;  that  at  Ardstraw- Bridge,  by  from  100  to  400; 
tbatat  Douglass,  hy  from  150  to  300;  that  at  Clady, 
by  from  50  to  150 ;  that  at  Garvcteagh,  by  from  100 
to  250;  and  that  at  Drumligagh,  by  from  200  to  300. 
In  1834.  tbe  parishioners  consisted  of  3,658  members 
or  the  Established  cburcb,  0,058  Presbyterians,  and 
0.556  Roman  Catholics  ;  13  Sunday  schools  had  ag- 
gregately an  average  attendance  of  from  732  to  1,000 
children  ;  and  33  daily  schools  had  on  tbeir  books 
1,353  boys  and  825  girls.  Thirteen  of  the  daily 
schools  were  under  the  London  Hibernian  and  Kil- 
dare  Place  Societies,  and  one  of  these  13  received  in 
addition  £3  3a.  from  the  Hon.  G.  Stewart,  one  £10 
from  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  one  about  £3  8s. 
from  the  rector,  and  seven  £5  each  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Abercorn ;  4  of  tbe  other  daily  schools  re- 
ceived either  £8  or  £10  each  from  the  National 
Board ;  one  received  £5  from  tbe  rertor,  and  £6 
6s.  from  Mr.  Gardener's  trustees;  and  the  rest  were 
supported  wholly  by  fees.  In  1840,  when  we  find 
the  parish  divided  into  Ardstraw,  Ardstraw- East, 
and  Ardstraw- West,  the  National  Board  had  2 
schools,  salaried  at  £10  and  £4  in  Ardstraw;  3  at 
£12,  £12,  and  £8,  in  Ardstraw- West;  and  2  at 
£5  6s.  8d.,  and  £8  in  Ardstraw- East,  or  Newtown- 
Stewart. — In  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  <ii- 


•  A  corruption  ofdojkAOfU, '  the  lifted  .tone.' 


visions  occur  Ardstraw- East  and  Ardstraw- Wert ; 
and  both  have  Newtown-Stewart  as  their  port-town. 

ARDSTRAW-BRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  parish 
just  described,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  on 
the  river  Derg,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Londonderry,  3  miles  north  -west  of  Newton-Stewart- 
In  its  vicinity  is  a  large  flax-spinning  factory  ;  and 
some  distance  to  the  west  are  tbe  rains  of  tbe 
church  of  Scarvaherin  abbey.  In  the  village  itself 
are  the  ruins  of  the  old  parish-church  of  Ardstraw, 
forming  part  of  the  cemetery's  enclosure.  A  road 
leading  to  Urney  cuts  this  cemetery  into  two  parts  ; 
the  one  of  which  is  used  by  Protestants,  and  the 
other  by  Roman  Catholics.  The  site  of  the  village 
is  the  original  Ardstraw  or  Ardstrath  ;t  and  take* 
its  modern  surname  from  a  bridge  across  tbe  Derg. 
Area,  8  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  134.    Houses  27- 

ARDTRAMONT.    See  Artramont. 

ARDTREA,  or  Artrea,  a  parish  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  but  chiefly  in  that 
of  LougbinsboUn,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  Tbe 
Londonderry  section  contains  part  of  the  town  of 
Monetmore  :  which  see.  Length,  14  miles;  breadth, 
3  ;  area,  20,963  acres,  of  which  2.526  acres  are  under 
water.  Area  of  the  Tyrone  section.  2,284  acres; 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Londonderry  section, 
18,648  acres.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  in  1831.  12,392  ; 
in  1841,  13,046.  Houses  2,202.  Pop.  of  the  Tyrone 
section,  in  1831,  1,391 ;  m  1841,  1,519.  Houses  273. 
Fop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Londonderry  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  10,390;  in  1841.  10.981.  Houses 
1,847.  The  parish  extends  along  parts  of  Lough 
Neagh  and  Lough  Beg,  and  along  the  short  run 
of  stream  which  connects  them;  and  is  traversed 
eastward  to  them  by  various  rivulet*.  Excepting 
interspersious  of  bog  which,  while  blots  upon  a  face 
of  beauty,  subserve  utility  nearly  as  much  as  they 
detract  from  ornament,  the  whole  surface  is  an  opu- 
lent champaign  expanse  of  the  most  luxuriant  mea- 
dow and  cornfield.  The  expanse,  though  low,  and 
gliding  softly  down  to  the  great  and  monotonoua 
inland  sea  of  Lough  Neagh,  would  be  pronounced 
by  natives  of  the  flat  districts  of  England  surpass- 
ingly rich  in  landscape.  The  prevailing  soil  is  a  light 
sandy  earth,  disposed  in  flats,  but  alternating  with 
swells  and  undulations  of  strong  wheat-bearing 
clayey  loam.  A  comparatively  high  ridge  running 
parallel  to  Lough  Neagh,  and  not  far  from  the 
western  border,  shows  pleasing  features  over  all  it* 
length,  and  k  particularly  beautiful  at  Spring- Hill 
and  opposite  Moneymore.  It  is  a  stately  terrace, 
whose  perpendicular  section,  viewed  from  the  west- 
ward below,  exhibits,  under  a  very  thin  covering  of 
basaltic  debris,  a  plane  of  white  chalk  and  reddish 
marl,  tbe  latter  intermixed  with  gritty  and  argillace- 
ous substances  Other,  though  less  noticeable, 
heights  of  similar  formation,  elsewhere  diversify  the 
surface.  Spring-Hill,  the  chief  seat,  is  an  old  man- 
sion, in  a  well-wooded  demesne.  The  parish  is  tra- 
versed northward  bv  the  road  from  Armagh  to  Cole- 
raine,  and  north-westward  by  that  from  Moneymore 
to  Toome  and  Ahoghill ;  and  it  maintains  extensive 
communication  through  Lough  Neagh  and  its  veins. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
tbe  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £738  9s. 
2id.  Grots  income.  £898  Is.  2,d  ;  nctt,  £732 
10s.  9*d.  Patron,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Of  47 
townlands  comprehended  in  the  parish,  16  constitute 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Wood'b-Chapkl  :  which  see. 
«\.  curate  is  employed  for  the  remaining  division,  at 
a  stipend  of  £69  4s.  74d.     Tbe  statistics  which 


t  The  name  is  r  «ipounrted  of  •  an»7  •  high,'  and  a 
blearhinic-irrvcn  bj  a  stream.  The  latter  ward  l»  the  •  Strath/ 
so  prtvaieut  In  Scottish  toiwgrovJiical  nomenclature 
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follow  are  those  of  the  parish,  auoad  ittrra,  or  ex- 
clusive of  the  Wood's-Cbapel  division.  The  parish- 
ehirrch  was  huilt  about  the  year  1829,  by  means  of  a 
loan  of  £1.200  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  250 ;  attendance  35.  Two  meeting-houses 
belonging  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  one  formerly 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  other  of  the  Seres- 
sion  Synod,  are  attended  by  450  and  150.  Two  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels,  at  Moneymore  and  Balline- 
nagh,  hare  2  officiates,  and  an  attendance  each  of  700. 
In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,070  Church- 


n,  2,069  Presbyterians,  and  1,990  Roman  Catho- 
lic* ;  and  7  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  189  boy* 
and  182  girls.  Three  of  the  school*  had  respectively 
£50,  £30,  and  £10  10s.  from  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany, London ;  one  had  £8 from  the  National  Board ; 
and  one  had  a  subscription  from  the  rector.  In  1840, 
the  National  Board  salaried  three  schools  with  £12 
each,  and  one  school  with  £1  6s.  8d. 

ARDVARNET.  a  hamlet,  the  site  of  a  church 
and  school-house,  in  the  parish  of  Magheraculmoney, 
barony  of  Lurg,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  stands 
ai  mi:!  u  mile  south-south-east  of  Kesh,  near  the 
north-east  corner  of  Lough  Erne. 

ARG  UL  A  (The),  a  rivulet  of  about  6  miles  length 
of  course,  in  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  divides, 
for  some  distance,  the  baronies  of  Ida  and  Knock, 
topber.  and  has  a  northerly  course  to  the  Nore  above 
Innistiogue. 

ARIGADEEN(The).  or  the  Silver  St*ea*,b 
rivulet  in  the  southern  division  of  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  district  of  Carbery  ; 
and  flows  eastward,  past  Timoleaguc,  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  Courtmacsherry  bay.  Its  length,  as 
a  stream,  is  about  12  miles  .  and,  afterwards,  as  an 
estuary ,  is  about  3  miles.  "  This  river,"  says  Dr. 
Smith,  "abounds  with  many  kinds  of  fish,  which 
come  up  with  the  tide,  particularly  a  trout  with 
white  scales,  that  boils  red  like  a  salmon  ;  there  are 
al«o  plenty  of  salmon,  bass,  and  mallet,  smelts, 
sprats,  fluke,  dabs,  fcc. ;  there  are  likewise  pearl 
fish  taken  up,  which  are  found  in  a  large  kind  of 
shell,  resembling  a  muscle,  but  bigger,  called  here 
by  the  Irish,  a-clotheen.  The  Rev.  3fr.  BUgh,  the 
present  incumbent  of  Timoleaguc,  showed  me  one 
that  he  bought  from  a  poor  man  as  large  as  a  pea." 
Salmon  begin  to  ascend  the  Arigadeen  in  July,  and 
continue  till  about  the  middle  of  January. 

A  RIG  AL,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  barony  of  Kil- 
macrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  3 
miles  west  of  the  Derryveagh  mountain-range.  7t 
miles  east  of  Guidore  bay,  and  about  10  south  of  the 
remarkable  reverberating  cavern,  called  M'Swines 
Gun.  Ft  raises  its  conoidal  summit  to  the  altitude 
ef  2,462  feet  above  sea-level ;  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  coast  and  Highlands  of  Donegal ; 
and  can  easily  be  ascended  from  a  point  on  the  east, 
where  its  sides  curve  into  connection  with  the  high 
adjoining  moorlands.  Mr.  Fraser,  speaking  of  the 
view  from  its  summit,  and  of  the  road  past  its 
base  toward  Falcarragb,  says,  "  The  valley  through 
which  our  present  road  runs  is  seen  to  all  it- 
length  and  windings.  The  pretty  Lough  Nacuuy 
lies  sparkling  below ;  and  farther  to  the  east  are 
the  serrated  tops  and  rugged  steeps  of  Dooish,  which 
enclose  the  lovely  Lough  Veagb.  In  the  south  are 
seen  many  of  the  towering  summits  which  diversify 
the  dreary  wastes  of  Boylagh  and  Bannagh  ;  and,  on 
the  west,  the  Rosses  and  the  comparatively  flat  coast 
extending  northerly,  studded  with  little  loughs,  tnd 
deeply-indented  with  the  sea-bays  which  form  such 
impediments  to  the  traveller,  together  with  all  the 
i»lets  and  rocks  lying  between  the  islands  of  Arran 
and  Tory." 

ARIGN  A  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  counties  of  Lei- 


trim  am!  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  rises  in  the 
barony  of  Drornahaire,  co.  Leit rim,  and  flow*  7  miles 
south-eastward  through  that  barony,  aud  through  the 
northern  part  of  Boyle  in  Roscommon  to  the  Shan- 
non,  a  little  below  Lough  Allen.  As  the  stream 
occasions  sudden  floods,  and  consequent  loss  of  agri- 
cultural produce  along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
toward  Jamestown,  the  Commissioners  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Shannon  Navigation,  propose  to 
enlarge  an  old  cut,  and  draw  into  it  the  Arigna,  so 
as  to  make  the  stream  discharge  itself  into  Lough 
Allen.    Estimated  cost,  £1,215  15s. 

ARIGNA.  an  important  mineral  district  in  the  vale 
of  the  Arigna  river,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties 
Roscommon  and  Leitrrm,  Connaught.  The  iron- 
works  of  the  district,  the  most  noted  ami  extensive  in 
Ireland,  are  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  vale,  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  river.  A  mountain  which  begins 
to  rise  almost  at  the  verge  of  the  works,  constitutes 
what  Mr.  Griffith,  in  the  report  of  his  survey  of  the 
eoal-district  of  Connaught,  calls  the  fourth  or  southern 
division  of  the  coalfield  ;  and  it  contains  several  coal- 
pits both  on  the  side  next  the  valley  and  on  the  further 
side,  and  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  divi- 
sion of  the  four.  Two  of  the  principal  collieries,  both 
situated  on  the  side  next  the  vale,  were  leased  to  the 
earlier  undertakers  of  the  iron-works.  The  nearer 
one,  called  the  Rover  colliery,  is  I }  mite  distant  from 
the  works  ;  and  the  further  and  larger  one,  called  the 
Aughabehy  colliery,  is  3  miles  distant  from  them, 
hut  connected  by  a  winding  and  not  injudiciously 
planned  "road.  The  coal,  though  thm,  >»  of  excellent 
quality,  or  at  least  well-adapted  to  the  smelting  of 
ironstone ;  and  the  ironstone  is  peculiarly  rich,  and 
has  yielded  prime  iran.  both  in  castings  and  in  bars. 
The'area  of  coal  is  20.000  acres,  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  20  millions  of  tons.  Limestone  also  abounds 
in  the  vicinity.  While  the  forests  continued  to 
supply  wood  for  charcoal,  iron  was  long  made  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Lough  Allen,  at  the  base  of  the  range 
of  Slieve-a-neeran,  literally,  in  Erse,  *  the  iron  moan- 
tains.'  But  there,  as  in  various  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land where  the  smelting  of  iron  had  been  effected, 
the  works  were  abandoned  when  the  woods  were 
destroyed.  But  about  the  year  1788,  three  brothers 
of  the  name  of  0  ReiUv  spiritedly  adopted  the  idea, 
which  had  been  recently  introduced  to  England,  of 
using  pit-coal  for  smelting;  and  applied  it  to  the 
mineral  field  of  Arigna  They  immediately  produced 
iron  which  obtained  the  highest  reputation  in  Dublin, 
and  in  every  place  to  which  it  was  sent;  but,  from 
causes  which  are  imperfectly  explained,  or  at  least 
variously  stated,  they  speedily  became  embarrassed, 
obtained  repeated  and  larpe  assistance  from  the  bank- 
inj?-hou<e  of  Messrs.  Latouche,  and  finally  mortgaged 
their  works,  and  saw  them  brought  to  sale  under  the 
court  of  chancery.  One  of  the  partners  of  the  bank, 
hurried  away  with  the  opinion  that  money  alone  was 
necessary  to  render  the  works  remunerating,  bought 
rhem  for  £25.000,  and  resolved  to  conduct  them  for 
his  private  advantage.  I  well  recollect  taking  a 
ride  with  that  excellent  and  kind -hearted  man,  at  a 
venerable  period  of  his  life,"  says  Mr.  Isaac  Weld, 
whom  we  are  at  present  following  as  our  authority, 
"  and  on  stopping  before  a  large  iron  gate  in  his 
beautiful  park  of  Belle  vue,  being  asked  whether  I 
had  ever  before  seen  so  costly  a  piece  of  workman- 
ship? The  gate  was  a  spacious  and  a  goodly  one, 
but  there  waansthing  extraordinary  in  its  i 


•I  see  you  are  hesitating,  Sir,'  said  the  good  old 
gentleman :  '  and  yet  I  can  venture  to  assert,  that 
you  never  before  saw  a  gate  which  cost  the  owner  so 
much.  That  gate,  Sir,  cost  me  £80.000 ;  for  it  is 
the  only  thing  I  ever  got  out  of  the  Arigna  iron- 
works, in  return  for  all  my  money  expended  tht 
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In  1806,  Mr.  Latouche  abandoned  tbe  works  as  not 
only  unprofitable,  but  hopeless.  Six  years  after- 
wards, and  while  the  collieries  connected  with  them 
alto  lay  neglected,  Mr.  Griffith  made  his  survey  of 
the  Connaught  coal-district.  "  Perhaps,"  says  he, 
in  reference  to  the  iron- works,  "  the  frequent  change 
of  managers,  more  than  any  other  cause,  tended  to 
accelerate  thefailureofthe  undertaking;  for  tbe  plans 
of  each  new  master,  (that  is,  of  each  new  agent  or 
manager  of  the  works,)  were  generally  at  variance 
with  those  of  his  predecessor  ,  and  the  destruction  of 
old  and  the  erection  of  new  works  caused  great  addi- 
tional expense.  Some  were  undertaken  which  sound 
judgment  would  have  disapproved  ;  and  others,  most 
useful,  injudiciously  destroyed."  Several  reports 
made  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and  evidence  given  by  him 
and  other  parties  before  a  committee  of  the  bouse 
of  Commons  occasioned  the  Lough  Allen  mineral 
district  to  revive  suddenly  in  fame  m  a  noble  sphere 
for  the  investment  of  capital.  Before  a  year  had 
revolved,  the  Arigna  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the 
Irish  Mining  Company,  and  the  Hibernian  Mining 
Company,  all  ioint-stock  companies,  commenced 
operations  in  the  district,  the  first  in  the  original 
Arigna  division,  and  the  other  two  in  tbe  mountains 
on  tbe  left  side  of  the  Arigna  river.  See  article 
Connaught.  The  proceedings  of  the  new  Arigna 
company  are  so  involved  in  intricacies  connected 
with  the  formation  and  management  of  their  London 
committee,  that  any  attempt  to  detail  them  within 
our  necessary  limits  would  be  hopeWs*.  {taring  7 
years,  or  till  February  1832,  the  results  were  most 
inauspicious  ,  upwards  of  £50,000  having  been  ex- 
pended, and  less  than  300  tons  of  iron  having  been 

froduced.  But  in  a  report  before  us  of  tbe  year 
838,  it  is  stated  tbat  the  produce  was  then  from  40 
to  50  tons  of  metal  per  week,  or  about  2,340  tons 
per  annum ;  and  that  a  second  furnace  was  just  about 
to  be  employed,  when  the  produce  would  amount  to 
about  00  tons  per  week,  and  bar-iron  would  be 
manufactured.  Wc  may  therefore,  in  the  words  of 
the  Railway  Commissioners,  "  hope  that  these  works 
on  which  public  expectation  has  been  so  often  raised 
and  as  often  disappointed,  will  at  length  become 
profitable  to  the  speculators,  as  well  as  advantageous 
to  the  labouring  population  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict." The  cost  of  conveying  each  ton  of  metal  to 
the  canal  at  Drumshambo  is  2s.,  and  thence  by  canal 
to  Dublin,  9s. 

ARK ANDRISH.  See  Ardcandris. 
ARK  LOW,  a  barony  in  the  south-east  of  the  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Ballinacor ;  on  the  north-west  and  north  by  New- 
castle;  on  tbe  east  by  tbe  Irish  sea;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  county  of  Wexford.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  16  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  is  71 ;  and  its  area  is  67,357  acres. 
The  parishes  it  includes  are  the  whole  of  Arklow, 
Ballintemple,  Cattle- Adam,  Dunganstown.  Enoreley, 
Kilbride,  Killahurlcr,  Kilpoole  and  Redcross,  and 
part  of  Drumkcy,  Glenealv,  and  Kilcommon.  Pop., 
in  1831,  22,796;  in  1841*.  25,263.  Houses  3,854. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,161 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  1,605;  in  other  pursuits, 
674.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  4,637  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
2,201 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,149. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  3,421  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
3,125;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,513. 
The  barony  of  Arklow  gives  the  title  of  Baron,  in 
tbe  one  case  by  tenure,  and  in  the  other  by  creation, 
to  the  bouse  of  Ormonde,  and  to  His  Ho; 
the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

ARKLOW,  a  parish  on  the  coast,  and  at  the 


southern  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Arklow,  eo. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  town  of  Ark- 
low: see  next  article.  Length  and  breadth,  each 
3^  miles;  area,  8,127  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  6,511  ; 
in  1841,  6,236.  Houses  1,026.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1831,  2.128;  in  1841.  2,983.  Houses 
502.  Three  of  its  most  remarkable  objects  are  the 
magnificent  river  Ovoca,  which  drains  it  south-east- 
ward to  the  sea ;  the  noble,  castellated  and  wood- 
environed  mansion  of  Glenart,  which  adorns  the  bank 
of  tbat  stream;  and  the  auriferous  mountain  Crogban, 
which  shoots  up  on  the  boundary  with  co.  Wexford. 
See  Ovoca,  Glknart.  and  Crouiian.  Shelton.  the 
demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  though  not  within 
the  parish,  extends  close  along  its  boundary,  and 
contributes  exulting  features  to  its  scenery.  See 
Shelton.  Bally  nine-house,  within  a  mile  of  the 
town  of  Arklow,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sea- 
board and  the  ocean.  Lambarton-house,  about  half- 
a-mile  south  of  the  town,  overlooks  an  exquisite  fore 
and  middle  ground  of  wood  and  bill  and  sea,  with 
the  magnificent  mountain-range  around  Lugnaquilla 
in  the  perspective.  Emma- Vale,  a  mansion  1 }  mile 
west  ot  the  town,  has  fine  plantations  of  its  own, 
and  looks  out  upon  a  wooded  expanse  of  800  acres 
around  Kilcarra.  Emoolew,  a  lodge  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  vies  with  Lam  bar  ton  in  its  view  of 
sea  and  mountain.  Cooladangan,  near  the  boundary 
with  eo.  Wexford,  is  a  comfortable  and  well -sheltered 
seat.  The  scenery  of  the  parish,  whether  that  within 
its  own  limits,  or  that  beheld  from  its  vantage- 
grounds,  or  that  constituted  by  the  blending  of  the 
two,  is  full  of  character,  rich  iu  beauty,  and  imposing 
in  power ;  but,  in  its  principal  groupings,  will  be 
noticed  in  separate  articles, — chiefly  Balltarthcr, 
and  those  already  noted.  The  vale  of  tbe  Ovoca, 
with  its  flanking  hills  and  lateral  glens  and  mountain 
and  sea  perspectives,  is  such  a  natural  picture  gallery 
in  itself  tbat  its  contents,  in  order  to  be  estimated, 
must  be  seen  piece  by  piece.  Elsewhere,  the  paro- 
chial surface  varies,  in  the  very  prodigality  of  land- 
scape, from  the  Alpine  height,  to  the  flat  band  of 
sea-beach  or  alluvium.  From  Croghan,  whose  sum- 
mit soars  2,044  feet  above  sea-level,  the  ground  rolls 
fitfully  down  to  the  shore,  picturesquely  contoured 
in  height  and  hollow,  and  starting  up,  immediately 
on  tbe  coast,  in  the  low  conical  hills  called  the 
greater  and  the  smaller  Arklow  rocks.  The  soil  of 
the  parish  is  partly  light,  but  prevailingly  good. 

Arklow  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe 
composition,  £230  15s.  4|d.  A  portion  of  the 
rectorial  tithes,  compounded  for  £51  13s.  I0jd.,  is 
impropriate,  and  belongs  to  Messrs.  Howell  and 
Johnson.  The  rectory  of  Arklow,  the  vicarage  of 
Killahurler,  and  part  of  the  vicarage  of  Kilgorman, 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Arklow.  See  Killa- 
hurler and  Ktloorman.  Length  and  breadth  of 
the  union,  each  5k  miles.  Gross  income  of  tbe  bene- 
fice, £304  12s.  4d. ;  nett.  £206  5s.  10»d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  salary  of  £75.  The 
church  was  built  in  1810,  and  enlarged,  in  1823,  at 
the  cost  respectively  of  £1,384  12a.  3|d.,  and  of 
£1,200;  and  most  of  the  former  sum  was  lent  and 
all  the  Utter  gifted,  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  500 ;  attendance,  from  300  to  800.  A  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  chapel  is  attended  by  100.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  at  one  service  by 
1,400,  and  at  another  bv  from  1,800  to  2,000;  and 
it  shares  with  twocbapefs  in  Inch,  and  one  in  Ballin- 
temple, tbe  care  of  4  officiates.  In  1834,  tbe  Pro- 
testants of  the  parish  amounted  to  2.037,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,357 ;  tbe  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  2,246,  and  the  Roman  Catholic-  to  5,1 18  ; 
and  the  daily  schools  of  both  parish  and  union  to  1 1, 
attended  by  239  boys  and  219  girls.    One  of  the 
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schools  had  £30  ayear  from  the  Board  of  Eras  mm 
Smith ;  one  bad  £20  from  Mrs.  Proby,  and  about 
£4  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society;  one,  a 
female  school,  was  supported  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Proby ; 
and  one,  an  infant  school,  was  supported  by  private 
contribution*.  A  Protestant  Sunday  school  bad  on 
its  books  416  children  ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Sun- 
day school  had  between  400  and  500.  In  1840,  the 
National  Board  cave  £36  toward  tbe  fitting  up  of  a 
boys'  and  a  girls  school. 

ARKLOW,  a  market,  post,  and  sea-port  town, 
the  capital  of  its  cognominal  parish  and  barony,  is 
situated  84,  miles  north-north-east  of  Corey,  9j 
south-south -east  of  Rathdrutn,  and  394  south  by 
ea<t  of  Dublin.  Its  site  is  on  the  river  Ovoca, 
about  500  yards  from  the  sea.  About  65  years 
ago,  the  place  was  merely  a  fishing  hamlet,  a  col- 
lection of  thatched  mud  cabins,  superintended  by  a 
single  slated  house.  Even  the  present  lower  town, 
or  the  division  nearest  the  sea,  and  east  of  the 
coa*t  road  from  Wicklow  to  Gorey,  is  a  wretched 
segregation  of  wretched  huts,  a  huddled  assemblage 
of  squalid  hovels,  a  magnified  copy  of  a  Hottentot 
or  Caffre  kraal,  with  the  putrid  increment  of  the 
accumulated  offals  of  a  slovenly  fishery.  Mr.  Inglis, 
in  his  *  Ireland,  in  1834,'  appears  to  nave  mistaken 
this  for  the  whole  town,  and,  accordingly,  says, 
"  Arklow  is  one  of  tbe  poorest  villages  that  can 
well  be  seen;  it  is  entirely  supported  by  the  her- 
ring-fishing during  the  season,  but  all  the  rest  of 
tbe  year  is  miserably  oft"  This  M  Arklow"  of 
the  superficial  tourist,  and  "lower  town"  of  topo- 
graphist*.  Is,  by  tbe  inhabitants,  called  "  the  Fish- 
ery." West  of  it  the  public  road  is  carried  across 
the  Ovoca,  on  a  bridge  of  19  arrhc*.  Above  the 
bridge  commences  "  the  upper  town,"  or  the  divi- 
sion  which  would  gladly  cluim  to  be  the  whole  of 
Arklow.  and  which  alone  presents  to  the  eye  tbe 
real  features  of  a  town.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  street,  tolerably  spacious,  slowly  ascending,  and 
placed  parallel  with  the  river.  Its  houses  are  nu- 
merously slated,  generally  neat,  and  aggregately  of 
respectable  mediocre  character.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  crowning  a  rising  ground,  stands  tbe 
pari«h-church  ;  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  tower  and 
minarets,  from  a  design  by  tbe  same  architect, 
Francis  Johnson,  Esq..  who  planned  the  beautiful 
structures  of  the  roval  chapel  and  St.  George's 
church  in  Dublin.  In  an  open  and  convenient 
spot  in  tbe  upper  part  of  the  street  stands  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel ;  a  neat  square  edifice,  built  in 
1816,  and  not  unornamental  to  the  town.  On  a 
commanding  site,  overlooking  the  river,  standg  the 
barrack,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  containing  ac- 
commodation for  two  companies  of  soldiers,  and  the 
appendage  of  a  drill-yard.  Connected  with  it  Rre 
the  fragmentary  remains  of  Arklow-castle  ;  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  mutilated  and  ivy-clad  tower.  This 
*a«tle  was  erected  in  tbe  13th  century,  by  Theobald 
Fiti waiter,  fourth  lord  butler  of  Ireland.  In  1331, 
it  was  assaulted  and  captured  by  O  Toole,  but  soon 
recaptured  by  Lord  de  Benningbam  ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  it  was  again  taken  by  tbe  Irish,  and 
retaken  by  the  English.  Either  originally,  or  as 
now  enlarged  or  re-edified  by  the  English,  it  pos- 
sessed seven  strong  towers,  and  was  a  fortress  of 
rott«iderable  importance.  In  1649,  Oliver  Cromwell 
captured  it,  overturned  six  of  it*  towers,  and  re- 
duced tbe  remainder  of  it  to  the  condition  of  a 
yawning  ruin.  Theobald  Fitzwalter,  the  founder 
of  the  castle,  founded  also  in  Arklow  a  Cis tertian 
monastery,  and  coloniied  it  from  tbe  abbey  of  Fur- 
ne<s  in  Lancashire.  The  founder  died  at  the  castle 
in  1285,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastic  church  be- 
neath a  monument  which  bore  his  effigies.  The 


monastery  stood  behind  the  town ;  and  is  taid  to 
have  been  a  noble  and  extensive  series  of  buildings. 
Large  remains  of  it  existed  in  tbe  time  of  Archdall, 
and  some  were  to  be  seen  several  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century;  but  they 
have  quite  disappeared.  On  part  of  the  site  stood 
tbe  predecessor  of  the  present  parish-church.  The 
possessions  of  the  monastery  are  reported  to  have 
been  considerable ;  they  included,  in  addition  to 
landed  endowments,  the  right  of  :u  flagons  of  every 
brewing  of  ale  for  sale  in  Arklow;  and,  at  tbe  dis- 
solution,  they  were  granted  in  perpetuity  to  John 
Travers  for  the  nominal  rent  of  2s.  2d.  Irish.  A 
fever  hospital  and  a  dispensary  were  erected  in  the 
town  about  the  year  1609 ;  and  are  noiv  under  the 
Rathdrum  Poor-law  union.  In  1839-40,  the  fever 
hospital  received  £166  13s.  4d.,  expended  £190 
16V.  10d.,  and  had  236  intern  patients.  The  dis. 
pensary  has  a  district  of  33,143  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  14,723;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £174 
Us.,  expended  £180  9s.  OJd  ,  and  made  6,213  dis- 
pensations  of  medicine. 

Arklow  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  whole  coast 
fishery  of  the  county  of  Wicklow.  The  natural  har- 
bour formed  by  the  Ovoca  within  its  tide-bar  is  tbe 
only  retreat  of  boats,  and  is  unprovided  with  either 
pier  or  any  other  artificial  improvement.  All  vessels 
which  frequent  it  are  built  to  suit  it*  peculiarities ; 
and  even  they  must  all  lighten  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  bar.  The  very  fishing-boat*  are  obliged  to  lie 
off,  and  watch  an  opportunity  of  passing  the  bar  on 
a  rise  of  the  wave;  they  seldom  or  never  enter  with- 
out striking ;  and  they  are  occasionally  compelled  to 
run  for  Wexford,  Waterford,  or  Dungarvan.  Even 
at  high  water  of  spring  tides,  the  depth  over  tbe  bar 
seldom  exceeds  from  4  to  5  feet.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
such  serious  disadvantages,  the  county  coast  fisheries, 
in  1836,  numbered  1.378  fishermen,  and  39  decked 
vessels  of  aggregately  1,174  tons,  153  half-decked 
vessels  of  1,425  tons,  57  open  sail-boats  with  246 
men,  and  14  row-boats,  with  48  men.  The  Arklow 
fishermen  are  so  industrious  and  enterprising,  that 
they  not  only  contrive  to  overcome  the  enormous 
di*a<l vantage  of  wanting  a  sheltered  or  an  accessible 
harbour,  but  succeed  in  keeping  themseU-es  con- 
stantly employed  in  tome  one  or  other  of  a  series  of 
fisheries.  They  ti»h  for  herrings  and  hake  between 
Mi 7.  ii  Head  and  Cahore  Point,  but,  for  the  last  14 
years,  have  had  little  success  in  that  fishery ;  they 
frequent  the  Ule  of  Man  when  there  is  a  fishery 
there ;  and,  when  they  are  not  better  engaged,  they 
pursue  tbe  oyster-fishery  from  January  till  Septem- 
ber, and  find  it  not  only  an  unfailing  employment, 
but  a  succedaneum  for  the  agricultural  alternative  on 
which  most  other  fishermen  in  Ireland  rely.  They 
load  their  boats  with  oysters,  and  proceed  to  Beau- 
maris in  Anglesey  ;  and  having  there  bud  the  oysters 
on  banks,  they  afterwards,  at  those  periods  when 
they  are  in  good  season,  and  most  in  demand,  draw 
supplies  for  the  markets  of  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter. All  materials  for  boats  and  fi»hing-gt-ar  are 
procured  from  Dublin  ,  sails  are  purchased  in  White- 
haven ;  and,  in  1836.  boat-building  was  so  brisk  that, 
though  4s.  4d.  per  day  was  paid,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  shipwrights  could  not  be  obtaiued.  In  1835, 
tbe  exports  of  tbe  town,  consisting  of  copper  ore, 
com,  herrings,  sheep,  twine,  and  beer,  amounted  in 
value  to  £3,677  :  and  tbe  Imports,  consisting  of  coal, 
oatmeal,  salt,  slate-stone,  iron,  tallow,  sugar,  tea. 
wines,  and  spirits,  amounted  to  £6,762  10s.  A 
soap-work  and  some  other  small  operative  con- 
cerns exist.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  14th,  Aug.  9th, 
Sent.  25th,  and  Nov.  15th  A  car  runs  between 
Arklow  and  Dublin,  by  way  of  Rathdrum  and  Bra)  , 
and  3  roaches  arc  in  tnuwit,  one  between  Dublin 
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and  Enniscorthy;  and  2,  one  of  wbich  is  the  mall, 
between  Dublin  and  Wexford.  Area  of  the  town, 
116  acre..  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,383;  in  1841,  3,254. 
Houses  524 

In  1281.  the  Irish,  in  an  action  near  Arklow,  sus- 
tained a  total  defeat  from  the  English,  under  Stephen 
«le  Fulhorne,  bishop  of  Waterford.  and  lord  justi- 
ciary. Bat  an  Incomparably  more  noted  battle,  and 
one  not  a  Tittle  sanguinary,  was  fongbt  Kt  the  town 
in  1798-  A  large  body  of  rebels  who  had,  for  several 
days,  remained  inactive  aronnd  Corey,  marched 
northward  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June,  to 
form  a  junction  with  another  body  in  the  county  of 
Wieklow,  and  to  assault  the  town  of  Arklow.  At 
any  period  during  the  previous  four  days,  they  might 
have  seized  the  town  without  a  blow,  pursued  it*  gar- 
rison, who  were  in  retreat  toward  the  north,  and  easily 
pushed  their  way  to  the  very  core  of  the  metropolis. 
But,  previou-ito  their  movement,  the  fugitive  garrison 
hud  been  remanded  and  reinforced  ;  and,  on  the  very 
day  of  their  attack,  arrived  the  regiment  of  Durham 
fencibles,  commanded  by  the  brave  and  accomplished 
Colonel  Skerrett.  "  The  royal  force,"  say*  Gordon, 
"consisted  of  1,000  men,  arranged  in  lines,  with 
artillery  in  front,  *o  ax  to  cover  three  sides  of  the 
town,  the  fourth  of  which  wa*  guarded  by  the  Ovoea 
river.  The  army  of  the  assailants  amounted  to 
above  20,000,  of  whom  4,000  or  5,000  carried  guns, 
but  were  very  scantily  famished  with  ammunition, 
the  want  of  which  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  their 
four  days'delay  atGorey.  The  approach  of  a  column, 
which  advanced  by  the  sea-shore,  was  so  rapid,  that 
a  part  of  it  entered  and  fired  what  is  called  the 
Fishery,  composed  of  thatched  cabins  inhabited  by 
fishermen.  A  guard  of  veoman  cavalry,  stationed 
in  that  quarter,  had  no  other  meaas  of  escape  than 
galloping  through  the  flames,  and  most  of  them  were 
so  terrified  that  they  stopped  not  their  flight  till  they 
had  crossed  by  swimming  their  horses,  at  the  ex- 
treme peril  of  drowning,  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Ovoea.  This  body  of  assailants  was  easily  repulsed ; 
but  if  a  great  force  had  been  directed  to  that  point, 
the  town  verv  probably  would  have  been  taken. 
Happily,  to  the  rel>el  force  whpre  the  main  attack 
was  directed  the  suost  efficient  part  of  the  royal 
army  was  opposed,  the  Durham  regiment,  whose 
line  extended  across  the  fields  in  front  of  the  bar- 
rack to  the  road  leading  from  Corey ;  General 
Needham,  the  first  in  command,  had,  with  laudable 
attention  to  the  object  of  defence,  given  discretion- 
ary orders  to  Colonel  Skerrett  to  exert  his  abilities 
and  skill  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  As  the  rebels 
at  first  poured  their  fire  from  the  shelter  of  ditches, 
where  they  could  be  little  affected  by  the  opposite 
fire  of  the  soldiery,  Skerrett  commanded  his  men 
to  stand  with  ordered  arms,  their  left  wing  co- 
vered by  a  breastwork,  their  right  by  a  natural 
rising  of  the  ground,  until  the  enemy,  leaving  their 
cover,  should  advance  to  an  open  attack.  Thrice 
was  made  this  attack  with  such  impetuosity  that 
the  assailants  rushed  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
cannon  mouths;  but  they  were  received  with  so 
close  and  effective  a  fire,  as  to  be  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter  in  every  attempt.  During  the  whole 
engagement,  which  lasted  four  hours,  from  about  4 
o'clock  p.m.,  this  regiment  maintained  as  perfectly 
unbroken  ranks  as  a  parade,  though  sometimes 
obliged  to  shift  its  ground  to  avoid  being  enfiladed 
by  a  cannon,  which  was  so  well  directed  by  Esmond 
Ryan,  a  chief  among  the  insurgents,  that  by  a  shot 
from  it  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  battalion  guns  was 
broken.  At  length  General  Needham,  who  had 
displayed  all  the  personal  courage  which  could  be 
useful  in  hi*  place,  perhaps  apprehensive  that  the 
pikemen  of  the  assailants,  none  of  whom  had 


hitherto  come  into  action,  might,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  near  approaching  aight,  make,  as  was  far  from 
impossible,  an  irresistible  onset,  sent  to  notify  to 
Skerrett  the  expediency  of  arranging  matters  for  a  re- 
treat. The  latter  returned  a  determinate  answer  in 
the  negative,  declaring  that  in  that  case  all  would 
be  lost.  Fortunately  nocturnal  fighting  wa<  not  in 
the  plan  of  these  insurgents,  who,  exhausted  of  am- 
munition, and  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  Michael 
Murphy,  a  priest,  their  principal  commander,  eea-ed 
from  combat  as  soon  as  darkness  came,  and  retired 
unpursued  toward  Gorey.  As  the  rebels  could  not, 
without  fruitless  danger,  be  molested  in  their  retreat 
by  the  garrison,  they  had  sufficient  leisure  to  carry 
away  their  wounded.  Consequently  their  loss  u 
unknown,  but  may  have  amounted  to  300  or  400. 
Of  the  royal  troops  also  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  is  unknown  to  me,  except  af  the  Durham 
regiment,  which,  out  of  360,  lost  20  men.  The  im- 
portance of  this  repulse  can  be  fully  appreciated  only 
by  those  who  know  in  what  state  the  country  then 
was,  the  general  indiscipline  then  prevalent  in  the 
royal  army,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  capital 
would  have  been  exposed  if  the  insurgents  bail 
gained  Arklow,  and  followed  the  blow."  The  death 
of  the  popular  and  gallant  leader,  Father  Murphy, 
in  this  action,  was  probably  more  important  than 
even  the  repulse  ;  as  it  deprived  the  insurgents  both 
of  their  most  intrepid  leader,  and  of  a  principal  por- 
tion of  the  moral  courage  which,  in  eonaection  with 
his  daring  and  dexterity,  they  had  hitherto  expeii- 
eneed.  Murphy  pretended  to  be  supernatural Jy 
protected,  and  in  consequence  invulnerable ;  and 
when  his  followers  showed  some  reluctance  to  rush 
to  close  quarters  with  the  determined  royalists,  he 
is  said  to  have  shown  them  musket  balls  with  which 
be  pretended  to  have  been  hit,  or  which  be  had 
caught  in  his  hands  and  pocketed.  While  shouting 
to  his  followers,  and  waving  a  banner  inscribed  with 
the  words  *  Liberty  or  Death,'  he  was  shot  through 
the  breast  with  a  canian-ball,  and  died  iustantanc- 
ously,  within  a  few  yards  of  a  gun  with  which  a  party 
of  the  Antrim  militia  were  defending  the  entrance 
of  the  town ;  and  after  the  break  of  day,  his  body, 
wbich  had  lain  for  hours  on  tbe  spot  where  it  fell, 
was  beheaded,  thrown  among  the  smouldering  ashes 
•f  some  adjoining  houses,  and  afterwards  buried  in 
an  adjacent  ditch. 

ARKLOW  BASK,  an  extensive  shoal  off  the 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Arklow.  co.  Wieklow,  Lein- 
ster.  It  commences  5  miles  due  east  of  Kilmirhae  I 
Point,  a  little  within  oo.  Wexford,  and  extends  at 
a  mean  distance  of  between  4  and  5  miles  from  the 
coast,  9  miles  riorth-north-eustward  to  a  point  4^ 
miles  east-north-east  of  Mizeu  Head.  This  bank  is 
remarkable  for  its  oyster  and  herring  fisheries  .  and 
it  affords  also  cod  aad  ling,  but  not  in  considerable 
quantities. 

ARLES,  a  small  but  pleasant  and  picturesque 
village,  in  the  parish  of  Killabin,  barony  of  Slieu- 
margy,  Queen's  oo.,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
east  border  of  the  county,  about  4  miles  north  of 
Carlow,  on  the  road  between  that  town  and  Mary- 
borough. Its  name  is  a  corruption  of  Ard-yla**, 
'  the  green  hill '  Amidst  a  grove  on  the  summit  of 
the  tufted  height  to  which  the  name  refers,  a  cruci- 
form and  thatched  place  of  worship  was  built  up- 
wards of  100  years  ago,  by  a  lady  of  the  family  of 
Hartpoles,  and  contained,  in  one  arm,  a  small  fune- 
real chapel  belonging  to  the  ancient  and  respect- 
able family  of  Grace.  On  the  site  of  this  chapel 
now  stands  a  cut-stone  mausoleum,  in  imitation 
of  St.  Doulough't  church  in  co.  Dublin,  and  re- 
markable for  its  combination  of  strength,  chasteness, 
and  beauty.    A  lower  and  arched  apartment  is  the 
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of  the  dead ;  an  upper  chamber,  al-o 
arched,  is  disposed  far  the  reception  of  mural  monu- 
ment* ;  and  the  roof,  wholly  composed  of  stone, 
rest*  on  the  high  pointed  arch  of  the  upper  apart- 
ment, and  is  imbedded  in  Roman  cement.  The 
simple  and  unostentatious  variety  of  the  pointed  style 
adopted,  displays  great  correctness  of  taste ;  aad  the 
interior  ts  ebaste,  solemn,  and  imposing.  On  each  of 
the  exterior  flanking  walls  is  an  old  marble  monu- 
ment of  the  Grace  family ;  and  over  the  entrance  to 
the  burial  vault  is  a  tablet  of  Kilkenny  marble,  with  I 
a  long  appropriate  inscription  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  Graces  trace  their  ancestry  to  Raymond  Fit k- 
william,  surnained  Le  Gro»,  who  accompanied 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  Ireland  in  the 
12th  century ;  and,  through  him,  they  further  trace 
it  to  Other  de  Windsor,  who  descended  from  the 
Dukes  of  Tuscany,  and  was  a  Baron  of  England  in 
Grace's  cattle  in  Kilkenny,  and  a  large  tract 
of  country  lying  to  the  west  of  it,  and  still  called 
Grace's  country,  indicate  their  naturalized  position 
and  importance.  Branches  of  them  became  fixed  in 
co.  Wexford,  at  Ballylinch,  Carney,  and  Leighan  in 
co.  Tipperary,  and  at  Shauganah,  afterwards  called 
Gracefield,  in  Queen's  co  Their  principal  modern 
representatives  are  the  family  of  Grace,  Barons  of 
CourUtown  and  Lords  of  Grace's  country,  and  the 
family  of  Fitzmaurice,  Earls  of  Kerry,  and  Mar- 
quese*  of  Lansdowne.  Area  of  the  village,  14  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1631,  205;  in  1841,  231.    Houses  47. 

ARLES  and  Ballylinan,  a  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare  and  Leigblin.  It  in- 
cludes the  village  just  noticed  ;  and  its  post  town  is 
Ballylinan  by  Carlow.  The  statistics  are  given 
under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

ARLEY,  an  occasional  residence  of  Lord  Farn- 
ham,  on  the  southern  border  of  co.  Cavan,  Ulster. 
It  stands  on  the  north  shore  of  Lough  Sheelin,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Mount  Nugent. 
The  demesne  around  it  and  along  the  lake  is  richly 
wooded  and  adorned ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
farms  and  farmers  on  the  noble  proprietor's  circum- 
jacent estate,  indicates  the  presiding  care  of  patriot* 


ARMAGH, 

An  inland  county  of  Ulster,  extending  from  Lough 
Neagh  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Leinster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north-west,  by  Tyrone ;  on  the 
north,  by  Lough  Neagh ;  on  the  east,  by  Down ;  on 
the  south,  by  Louth ;  and  on  the  west,  by  " 


gban  and  Tyrone.  The  boundary-line,  on  the 
north-west,  is  the  Black  water;  on  the  north,  is  of 
course  the  shore  of  the  monarch-lake  of  Ireland ; 
from  Lough  Neagh  to  Knockbride,  a  distance  of 
about  9  aiiles,  is  a  series  of  well-defined  enclosure 
through  a  beautiful  and  highly  unproved  country; 
from  Knock  bride  to  the  head  of  Carlingford  bay, 
or  along  much  the  greater  part  of  the  east,  is  the 
Newry  navigation ;  along  most  of  the  south,  is  a 


enclosures  and  imaginary  marches  aggregately  ill— 
defined,  and  extending  across  so  wild,  bleak,  and 
barren  a  district  as  to  afford  small  inducement  for 
its  being  accurately  ascertained ;  along  the  north- 
west and  west,  over  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  is 
retrograde  ly  the  Fane  and  one  of  iu  tributaries; 
over  the  next  4  miles,  is  a  chain  of  poor  fences  and 
naked  ditches;  and,  along  the  remaining  distance 
downward  to  Lough  Neagh,  is  an  affluent  of  the 
Blackwater  to  Caledon,  and  the  li  lack  water  itself 
thence  to  the  lake.  Its  form  is  a  parallelogram  of 
24  miles  by  II,  with  a  considerable  triangular  pro- 


trusion at  the  north-east  corner,  a  smaller  triangular 

protrusion  at  the  south-east  corner,  and  a  large  curved 
expansion  of  14  miles  by  7  on  the  west  side.  It  lies 
Iwtwecn  54°  4'  and  54°  SO*  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 6°  5'  and  6°  4.V  longitude  west  of  Green- 
wich. Its  greatest  length,  from  Maghery  on  Lough 
Neagh  to  the  townland  of  Dromlece  near  Foxfield, 
is  25  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  Scarvah  on 
the  Newry  canal,  to  the  boundary  with  Monaghan 
near  the  village  of  Glasslough,  is  upwards  of  16 
miles ;  it*  circumference  is  aliout  80  miles ;  and  it* 
area,  according  both  to  Dr.  Beaufort's  estimate  and 
to  Sir  Charles  Coote's  Statistical  Survey  of  the 
county,  is  upwards  of  454  English  square  miles,  or 
290,786  English  acres ;  but  according  to  the  Ord- 
nance 8urvey,  328,076  acres,— of  which  265,243 
acres  are  arable  land,  35,1 17  acres  are  uncultivated, 
8.906  acres  are  plantations,  778  acres  are  towns,  and 
I7>942  acres  are  water. 

Surface. 1 — A  broad  hand  of  country,  bordering 
on  Lough  Neagh  and  the  Blackwater,  and  expand- 
ing at  one  point  as  far  south  as  to  the  environs  of 
the  city  of  Armagh,  is  flat,  extensively  boggy,  and 
prevailingly  dull  and  irksome.  Much  the  larger 
part  of  the" remaining  surface  is  rolling  ground,  a  sea 
of  undulations,  swells,  hillocks,  and  bills  with  inter- 
mediate hollows,  flats,  and  vales;  producing,  with 
the  aids  of  wood  and  culture,  a  rich  and  constant 
variety  of  close  and  luscious  landscape.  In  this  great 
and  characterising  district,  extensive  views  are  few, 
imposing  or  brilliant  views  are  limited  and  rare, 
sublime  and  strictly  romantic  view*  are  unknown ; 
but  views  such  as  please  the  eye  of  gentle  and  nicely 
cultivated  taste,  and  evoke  the  songs  of  the  melodi- 
ous but  energetic  poet,  exist  in  absolute  profusion, 
and  eventually  almost  tire  by  continual  repetition. 
A  district,  comprehending  about  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  area,  and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
southern  border,  is  prevailingly  upland,  partly  moun- 
tainous, and  nearly  all  pastoral  or  waste.  The 
Fathom  mountains,  tanking  Newry  river  south  of 
Newry  town,  have  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  820 
feet ;  the  Fougbal  mountains,  on  the  southern  border, 
4  mile*  west  of  the  former,  have  an  altitude  of  822 
feet;  the  Slieve  Girkin  or  Newry  mountains,  1}  mile 
west-north-west  of  Newry,  have  an  altitude  of  1,340 
feet ;  the  Slieve  Gullion  mountains,  west  of  the 
Slieve  Girkin  range,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  vale  and  a  lake,  have  an  altitude  of  1,900 
feet ;  and  the  Fews  mountains,  extending  north  and 
south  in  the  baronies  of  their  owu  name,  are  remark- 
able more  for  expanse  of  area  and  lameness  of  out- 
line, than  for  either  altitude  or  any  other  property  of 
strictly  mountain  character.  Most  of  these  heights 
and  of  others  which  connect  them,  exhibit  scenes  of 
wildness  and  solitude  which  may  be  pleasing  to  the 
anchorite,  but  are  at  best  impressive  to  either  the  man 
of  social  habits  or  the  lover  of  the  picturesque.  Slieve 
Gullion  and  some  heights  on  its  western  skirts,  in- 
deed, display  escarpments,  ravines,  cliffs,  pinnacles, 
and  general  intricacy  of  outline,  in  sufficient  amount 
to  constitute  both  force  and  character  in  the  higher 
orders  of  landscape.  Around  Slieve  Gullion,  too,  is 
bung  out  one  of  the  most  magnificent  natural  pano- 
rama* in  the  kingdom.  "  Perhaps,"  says  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  "a  bolder  prospect  is  not  presented  in  our 
island  than  from  it*  summit,  comprising  a  great  ex- 
tent of  countrv.  The  lakes  and  streams,  the  several 
towns  and  well-cultivated  demesnes,  together  with 
the  bay  of  Dundalk,  where  the  declivity  is  terminat- 
ed,—these,  with  a  thousand  other  natural  beauties 
which  are  presented  to  the  view,  will  repay  the 
fatigue  of  the  ascent;  and  an  awful  and  impressive 
pleasure  is  afforded  in  contemplating  the  bold  pro- 
montories and  rugged  cliffs,  bared  by  the  tempests. 
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and  arresting  the  floating'  meteors,  affording-  ample 
resources  for  the  contemplative  philosopher." 

Watm.} — The  great  inland  tea  on  the  north, 
shared  by  Armagh  with  four  other  countie*.  will  he 
ely  described :  »ee  Neagh.    A  chain  of  email 


occurs  on  the  south-west  border,  9  or  10  in 
number,  the  chief  of  which  are  called  Ro*s,  St. 
Patrick's,  and  St.  Peter's.  A  still  smaller  chain  on 
the  western  boundary,  near  Middleton,  possesses 
some  importance  for  yielding  water-power  to  mills. 
A  tiny  bike  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Armagh, 
draws  notice  from  its  supplying  the  city  with  water. 
But  even  the  largest  lakes  in  the  county,  which  are 
Camlough  between  Slieve  Girkinand  Slieve  Gullion, 
and  Clay- Lough  in  the  vicinity  of  Keady,  are  of  very 
inferior  magnitude  compared  to  the  fresh- water  sheets 
of  some  neighbouring  counties.  The  navigation  of 
the  Newry  canal  along  the  eastern  boundary,  and  that 
of  the  Ulster  canal  along  the  northern  border,  will  be 
separately  noticed :  see  Nkwrt  and  Ulster.  The 
river  Bann,  which  continues  the  Newry  navigation  to 
Lough  Neagh,  has  a  north-north- westerly  course 
within  the  county  of  about  1 1  miles.  The  Black  water 
flows  north-north-eastward  along  the  boundary  with 
Tyrone,  over  a  distance  of  15  or  16  miles.  TheCallen 
and  Tall  rivulets,  which  fall  into  the  Blackwater  a 
little  below  Cbarlemont,  but  become  confluent  about 
1$  mile  above  that  point,  have  each  a  course  of  be- 
tween 10  and  12  miles,  the  former  in  a  northerly  and 
the  latter  in  a  west-north-westerly  direction.  The 
Cushier  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Slieve  Gullion,  and 
runs  16  miles  north-north-eastward  to  the  Newry 
canal.  The  Newtown- Hamilton  river,  under  the 
successive  names  of  Whitewater,  Tullyvallen  river, 
and  Creaghan  river,  runs  14  miles  southward  pa*t 
the  town  of  Newtown- Hamilton,  and  passes  into 
Louth  to  inosculate  with  the  sea  at  the  head  of  Dun- 
dalk  bay.  Taree  or  Mullybawn  river,  flows  9  miles 
parallel  with  the  former,  and  to  the  east  of  it,  and 
passes  away  to  become  tributary  to  it  in  Louth.  The 
Fane,  upon  the  south-western  boundary,  is  exclusive 
of  its  affluent,  connected  with  the  county  over  only 
about  7  miles,  and  afterwards  runs  across  a  wing  of 
Monaghan  and  the  body  of  Louth  to  the  sea  at  Lur- 
gan  Green.  These  streams,  and  also  the  minor  ones 
of  Camlough,  Tynan,  and  Fleury,  will  be  more  fully 
noticed  in  their  alphabetical  place. 

(.'I i mate  1 — The  gentle  undulation  of  the  general 
surface  of  the  county,  the  regularity  of  declination 
to  the  valleys,  and  comparative  rapidity  of  gradient 
in  the  water-courses,  the  warm  and  irretentive  pro- 
perties of  the  prevailing  soil,  and  extensive  expansion 
of  gravelly  or  limestone  subsoil,  the  absence  of  any 
noticeable  extent  of  marsh,  the  prevalence  and  almost 
profusion  of  bosky  fences  around  the  fields,  and  shel- 
tering orchards  around  the  peasants'  houses,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  mountains  farther  north  than  those  of 
Fews  to  interrupt  the  vernal  north-east  winds,  the 
protection  of  the  bieldy  and  broad  screen  of  heights 
along  the  southern  border,  and  the  umbrella- service 
of  the  lofty  mountains  in  Down  from  Mourne  to 
Slieve  Croob,  which  arrest  the  heavy  clouds  and  the 
!  and  moist  gales  from  the  Irish  sea,  and  pre- 
;  of  their  force  from  reaching  Armagh,  are 
aces,  which,  in  their  joint  influence,  render 
the  climate  of  this  county  at  once  more  mild,  genial, 
dry,  and  healthy,  than  that  of  most  other  parts  of 
Ulster.  The  harvest,  in  consequence,  is  from  10  to 
14  days  earlier  than  in  some  neighbouring  counties. 
South-east  winds  are  the  most  violent,  moist,  and 
prolonged  ;  they  seldom  bring  fair  weather,  and  are 
often  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain ;  and  they 
prevail  during  the  winter  months,  and  frequently  do 
not  abate  till  spring  is  far  advanced.  North-east 
winds,  when  they  prevail  in  March,  very  materially 


retard  vegetation,  and  are  most  penurious  to  fruit- 
tree*,  and  to  almost  all  the  tenants  of  the  garden ; 
and  they  have  been  observed  to  be  now  more  severe 
than  during  the  labours  of  a  former  generation. 
The  medium  temperature  at  the  Armagh  observatory 
is  49  5°. 

Minerals.]  —  Excepting  in  a  small  part  of  the 
Slieve  Gullion  range,  all  the  upland  district  in  the 
south-east  of  the  county,  including  the  Slieve  Girkin, 
the  Fathom,  and  the  Newry  mountains,  consist  prin- 
cipally of  granite.  Some  small  spots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newry  are  sienitic.  The  vale  between 
Slieve  Girkin  ana  Slieve  Gullion,  and  a  band  ot 
country  about  1 4  mile  in  mean  breadth  and  about  17 
miles  in  length,  which  curves  round  the  skirt  of  the 
granite  district,  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
county  by  the  west  side  of  Slieve  Gullion  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Newry  mountains,  consist  variously 
of  rocks  metamorphosed  by  granitic  protrusion,  of 
serpentine  or  crystalline  micaceous  schist,  of  mica- 
ceous shining  schist,  of  siliceous  schist,  and  of  argil- 
laceous schist  passing  into  greenstone  or  greenstone 
slate.  The  remaining  district  south  of  the  city  of 
Armagh,  and  two  triangular  northerly  projections, 
the  one  immediately  east  of  the  city,  and  the  other 
on  the  eastern  boundary,  or  around  and  north  of  Tati- 
deragee,— districts  jointly  constituting  the  larger  moi- 
ety of  the  county,  consist  principally  of  grey  wacke  and 
greywacke  slate,  or  at  least  are,  in  all  their  extent, 
characterised  by  the  transition  series.  The  part  of 
the  Slieve  Gullion  range  which  we  remarked  as  an 
exception  to  the  granitic  formation,  consists  of  old  red 
sandstone  and  sand»tonc  conglomerate.  A  district 
comprehending  about  64  or  70  square  miles,  and  lying 
north  and  west  of  the  city  of  Armagh,  but  also  send- 
ing a  narrow  belt  along  the  western  boundary  to  a 
point  5  miles  south  of  the  city,  consists  of  carboni- 
ferous or  mountain  limestone.  A  district  of  11  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  averagely  about  4*  from  north 
to  south,  almost  equally  bisected  by  the  river  Bann, 
and  lying  around  the  towns  of  Lurgan  and  Porta- 
down,  consists  of  tabular  trap.  This  district  is  the 
continuous  offshoot,  and  the  southern  termination  of 
the  great  trap-field  of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  and 
Down ;  and  exhibits,  we  presume — though  we  want 
precise  information— the  same  curious  and  interesting 
phenomena  as  are  witnessed  in  the  south  of  Antrim: 
see  Antrim  Cocntt.  The  district  along  Lough 
Neagh  is  of  the  tertiary  formation,  but  has  been  no- 
ticed by  anticipation  in  the  mineralogical  section  of 
our  article  on  Antrim. 

The  rocks  of  the  county  are,  in  comparatively  a 
very  small  degree,  metalliferous  or  otherwise  subser- 
vient to  economical  purposes.  Lead,  though  trace- 
able in  various  places,  occur*  in  considerable  quan- 
tity only  around  Keady,  and  even  there  has  ceased 
to  be  mined.  Ironstone  is  found  rich  in  contents  but 
not  great  in  amount.  Other  forms  of  iron  ore  appear 
to  exist,  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  invite  inves- 
tigation with  a  view  to  mining.  Regulus  of  man- 
ganese and  antimony  have  been  seen  in  a  very  few 
and  limited  spots.  Soaps  tone,  coloured  earths,  a 
variety  of  ochres,  and  the  clays  in  the  tertiary  for- 
mation,  rank  among  the  useful  minerals.  Marble  of 
fair  quality  is  quarried  from  the  limestone  beds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Armagh.  The  limestone,  as  raised  and 
burned  for  manure,  is  the  grand  article  of  mineral 
wealth.  The  sandstone  of  the  county,  though  occa- 
sionally applicable  to  such  purposes  as  rude  masonry 
or  coarse  grinding-stones,  is  not  esteemed  by  stone- 
cutters, or  in  request  as  a  building  material. 

Soil.]—  So  great  a  variety  of  soil  exist*,  that  only 
a  very  general  notice  of  it  can  be  attempted  within 


our  necessarily  narrow  limits.  Though 
pendicles  of  sterility,  and  little  expanse,  ol 
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or  mountain  wilderness,  the  general  soil  it  not  with.  [ 
standing  excellent, — occasionally  prime,  prevailingly 
fertile,  anil  rarely  incapable  of  improvement  and 
cultivation.    A  sandy  loam  U  probably  of  rarer  oc-  ' 
currence  than  any  other  aoil ;  and  yet  loam  of  other 
varieties  predominate*,  and  generally  ileg  on  m  jr.  [ 
retentive  subsoil     The  valleys  have  naturally  a 
rich  and  loamy  soil,  very  grassy,  producing  in  great 
luxuriance,  and  even  rankness,  the  poa  fiuitan*  or 
water-fescue  grass,  yet  neither  marshy  nor  yielding 
many  aquatic  plants.     The  southern  declivities  of 
the  hills  and  swells  arc  carpeted  with  such  rich 
natural  grasses,  that  cattle  show  great  reluctance  to 
leave  them  for  a  fresh  pasture  on  a  northern  ex- 
posure.   Though  much  of  the  uplands  is  yet  clothed 
with  beatb,  fcrus,  and  kindred  herbage,  very  little  U 
carpeted  with  moss,  or  of  a  character  akin  to  turf  moor. 
Even  the  entire  bog  of  the  county  would,  if  equally 
distributed,  be  little  if  any  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  current  local  demand  for  fuel ;  and  occu- 
pies, to  any  extent,  the  place  of  a  soil  to  be  re- 
claimed and  cultivated,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its 
being  largely  aggregated  in  particular  localities.  As 
to  the  vastly  preponderating  district  of  naturally 
arable  ground,  the  soil  of  the  hilly  portion  is,  for  the 
mo-,t  part,  deep  and  retentive,  but  superincumbent 
on  such  gravelly  strata,  as,  when  trenched  up,  affords 
all  the  resources  of  improvement,— the  limestone 
portion  is  very  grateful  both  in  tillage  and  in  meadow, 
red  in  colour  at  Armagh,  shading  off  to  white  as  it 
recedes  to  the  west,  and  forming  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  a  very  deep  brown  loam,  so  very  rich  as  to 
be  almost  a  perennial  soil,  yielding  great  crops  with- 
out any  manure, — the  eastern  or  Orior  barony  por- 
tion is  a  light  friable  stony  earth,  now  sternly,  silice- 
ous, now  mixedly  argillaceous,  and  often  superin- 
cumbent immediately  on  rock, — the  low,  flat,  and 
considerably  boggy  portion  in  the  north,  is  partly 
•heer  bog,  convertible  into  red  ashes,  ami  easily  re- 
claimable,  and  partly  a  light  moor  on  a  whitish  or 
yellowish  clay,  with  a  sufficient  declination  to  facili- 
tate draining,— and  the  great  north-east  portion,  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  baronies  of  O'Neilland,  is  a  rich 
deep  brown  loam,  lying  on  clay  or  gravel,  and  highly 
improveable  by  the  application  of  lime. 

Eilntt*  and  Farms.) — The  estates  of  the  county 
consist  of  freehold,  church,  and  college  lands ;  and 
the  second  and  third,  in  many  parts,  considerably 
exceed  the  first.  Leases  in  perpetuity  are  few  in 
number  and  small  in  value.  Some  leases  are  for 
three  lives  or  31  years;  but  greatly  the  majority  are 
for  one  life  only,  or  for  21  years  and  a  life.  Owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  linen  trade,  and  the  very  great 
density  of  population,  land  is  in  such  high  demand 
that,  even  40  years  ago,  a  well-situated  small  estate 
currently  brought  in  the  market  from  25  to  30  years' 
ourchase ;  and  at  that  period,  the  average  rental  of 
the  cultivated  districts  was  about  25s.  per  English 
acre. — Most  of  the  larger  proprietors'  mansions  are 
modernized  castle1,  quite  in  the  old  style  of  architec- 
ture ;  and  they  generally  occupy  low  sites  at  the  base 
of  hills,  and  display  the  wealth  more  than  the  taste 
of  their  owners.  Though  most  of  the  more  modern 
mansions  are  large,  nearly  all  are  neat  or  handsome, 
and  a  few  are  both  capacious  and  noble.  The  farm- 
house of  a  character  prevalent  in  England  and  Low- 
land Scotland,  or  of  a  class  intermediate  between  the 
gentlerunn's  bouse  and  the  peasant's  cottage,  exists 
in  such  few  specimens  as  scarcely  to  challenge  notice. 
Even  the  better  sort  of  prevailing  farm-house  is  a 
mere  thatched  cottage,  of  stone  and  mortar  walls, 
disposed  in  kitchen,  workshop,  and  one  or  more  bed- 
closet*,  and  accompanied  under  the  same  roof-tree, 
bv  cow-bouse,  pig-sty.and  perhaps  a  stable.  Houses, 
whose  inmates  attend  little  or  subordinate^  to  agri- 


culture, and  largely  to  the  linen  manufacture,  are 
usually  neat,  cleanly,  and  comfortable.    The  poorer 
cottages  are,  for  the  most  part,  white- washed,  well- 
thatched,  and  accompanied  by  a  trimly  enclosed  and 
thriftily  dressed  kitchen-garden.     The  miserable 
hovel,  presenting  so  sad  a  spectacle  in  many  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  whether  the  hut  of  the  appalling 
bog-hole  character,  or  the  cabin  of  the  haggard  and 
aqualid  kind  which  cowers  shiveringly  in  the  breeze, 
is,  in  its  worst  features,  quite  unknown  in  Armagh, 
and,  even  in  its  mitigated  form,  occur*  more  seldom 
than  probably  in  any  other  county  in  Ulster. — Farms, 
if  the  tiny  parcels  of  land  usually  held  by  agricul- 
tural tenants  may  be  dignified  with  that  name,  do 
not  average,  throughout  the  arable  parts  of  the 
county,  more  than  5  acres ;  they  possibly  average 
even  less;  and,  Lilliputian  as  they  are.  they  surfer, 
in  many  instances,  virtual  subdivision  between  the 
head  of  a  family  and  one  or  more  married  children. 
He,  however,  who  should  infer  from  the  dualities* 
of  the  holdings  the  penury,  idleness,  or  unenterpris- 
ing spirit  of  the  tenants,  would  be  guilty  of  ha*ty 
and  utterly  incorrect  induction  ,  for  he  would  forget 
at  once  the  high  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  peculiar 
arts  of  husbanding  mere  pendicles  of  land,  and  the 
general  practice  of  combining  the  pursuit*  of  agri- 
culture with  the  work  of  the  loom,  or  some  other 
department  of  productive  labour.    Tracts  of  con- 
siderable extent  are  occupied  as  bleaching-greens ; 
still  larger  and  more  numerous  tracts  are  farmed  for 
the  raising  of  provisions  to  knot*  or  communities  of 
persons  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture ;  very 
large  tracts  arc  disposed,  for  the  mingled  purpose* 
of  utility  and  ornament,  in  gentlemen's  demesne 
grounds  ;  and  the  Fews  mountains,  as  well  as  other 
pastoral  districts,  are  distributed  in  extensive  grazing 
farms.    The  enclosures  which  prevail  are  incompar- 
ably richer  than  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
puny  average  amount  of  the  holdings,  and  are  even 
such  as  would  do  honour  to  some  British  districts  of 
farming  aristocracy.   Thorn  fences  are  very  common, 
well-trained,  wcll-dres*ed,  and  of  neat  and  sheltering 
aspect ;  and,  owing  to  the  smallnet*  of  the  field*,  the 
interspersion  of  single  trees,  and  the  great  preva- 
il-nee  of  little  tufts  of  orchard  ground,  they  give 
the  country  a  warm,  woody,  and  joyous  appearance. 
Paling,  so  common  in  Britain,  so  starchedly  formal, 
so  stiffly  unpicturesque,  and  eventually  so  ricketty 
and  broken-toothed,  is  nearly  unknown  in  Armagh. 
Sunk  fences  occur  only  in  demesne  grounds;  and 
there  they  are  peculiarly  estimable,  completely  serv- 
ing their  characteristic  object,  without  either  mar- 
ring the  natural  contour  of  the  surface,  interfering 
with  its  beauties,  or  obstructing  the  general  pros- 
pect In  1841,  the  number  of  farms  of  from  1  acre 

to  5  acre*  each  in  extent,  was  1 1,632 ;  from  5  to  15 
acres,  9.428;  from  15  to  30  acre*.  2.072;  and  up- 
ward* of  30  acre*.  660.  But  this  »tatcment  i*  ex- 
clusive of  all  out-district*. 

Agricuitur <  ] — Amidst  a  chaotic  mass  of  what  we 
either  know  or  strongly  suspect  to  be  misrepresenta- 
tion, there  is  before  us,  of  a  kind  on  which  we  can 
rely,  no  later  a  detail  of  the  agriculture  of  Armagh, 
than  that  in  Sir  Charles  Coote's  Statistical  Survey, 
published  in  1804.  We  shall  therefore,  simply 
give  the  substance  of  Sir  Cbarle*'  information,  and 
add,  from  good  authority,  a  general  statement  re- 
specting improvements  which  have  been  made,  and 

are  in  progress  Tillage,  on  the  small  farm*,  is 

effected,  to  a  large  extent,  with  the  spade  ;  and, 
when  properly  conducted,  serves  better  than  that  by 
the  plough,  and  also  save*  manure.  Wheat,  which 
i*  a  very  general  crop  in  the  baronies  of  Armagh  and 
O'Neilland.  yield*,  on  an  average,  160  ctone*  per 
statute  acre ;  oat*,  which  are  the  great  cereal  crop 
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throughout  the  county,  yield  168  stones ;  and  barley, 
fl  ix,  and  potatoes,  yield  respectively  124,  90,  and 
2,000  stone*.  Courses  of  crops,  excepting  approved 
and  judicious  ones  practised  by  proprietors  and  the 
well-informed,  are  too  generally  of  the  scourging 
kind,  which  defy  all  nurture  of  the  toil,  and  attempt 
to  secure  present  advantage  without  comprehen- 
sively regarding  aggregate  profit.  One  example  is, 
first,  potatoes  on  a  lea,  stubble  ploughed,  and  man- 
ured with  dung ;  second,  flax ;  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  oats,  all  prepared  by  two  ploughings  and  two 
harrowings.  Another  example  is,  first,  potatoes; 
second,  wheat,  sowed  immediately  in  the  potatoe 
fallow,  and  always  trenched  in;  third  and  fourth, 
oats.  Another  course,  practised  on  very  fine  ground, 
exhibits  flax,  barley,  and  two  crops  of  oats ;  the 
barley  prepared  with  two  ploughings  and  harrowings, 
but  more  frequently  with  trenching.  Plain  fallow- 
ing is  scarcely  known.  The  average  proportion  of 
crops,  supposing  one-fifth  of  a  farm  of  5  acres  to  be 
reserved  as  cow-pasture,  exhibits  2  acres  of  oats,  1 
acre  of  potatoes,  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  wheat, 
and  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  flux ;  and,  supposing 
two-fifths  to  be  kept  sn  grass,  it  exhibits  11  acre 
of  oats,  1  acre  of  potatoes,  and  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
of  flax.  A  portion  of  the  potatoe  ground  of  the 
preceding  season  is  always  sown  in  flax;  and  the 
remainder  is  appropriated  sometimes  to  wheat,  and 
sometimes  to  barley.  Such  is  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  agricultural  economy  as 
practised  in  1804.  But  now  the  produce  in  cereal 
crops  is  probably  60  per  cent,  greater  than  at  that 
period ;  excellent  corn  and  green  crops  are  produced 
even  in  the  granitic  district ;  the  intermixture  of 
green  and  cereal  crops  in  regular  approved  and  pro- 
fitable systems  of  rotation,  is  extensively  practised  ; 
improvements  in  tillage,  manuring,  field-dressing, 
and  other  departments,  have  been  largely  accom- 
plished ;  the  cultivation  of  flax  has  very  much  de- 
clined ;  the  buy-bed  method  of  potatoe-culture  has 
been  extensively  superseded  by  the  drill  method ; 
sub-letting  and  the  con-acre  system  are  much  on  the 
decline ;  the  principle  is  recognised,  and,  so  far  as 
comports  with  the  people's  peculiar  condition,  has 
been  somewhat  acted  on,  of  consolidating  small  hold- 
ings ;  and,  in  general,  agriculture,  both  as  a  science 
and  as  an  art,  has  made  a  degree  of  progress  highly 
creditable  to  the  county,  proportionably  very  much 
greater  than  in  some  boasted  districts  of  England, 
and  so  steady  and  expansive  as  to  augur  none  of  the 
long  pauses  of  complacent  inertion,  or  the  fitful 
alternations  of  advance  and  stationariness  which  have 
characterized  it  in  some  of  the  earliest  scenes  of  ira- 

Cement  in  Britain.  A  skilful  farmer  from  Low- 
Scotland  or  most  parts  of  England  would  still, 
in  traversing  the  county,  detect  one  or  two  prime 
matters,  and  several  second-rate  ones,  which  stoutly 
call  for  reform ;  but,  were  he  a  liberal  and  candid 
mini,  and  inclined  to  allow  for  the  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  county  labours,  he  would 
observe  much  more  to  admire,  and  something  even 
to  reprove  the  extensive  farmers  of  more  favoured 
lands. 

Several  days  after  completing  what  we  had  to  say  on 
the  county  ot  Armagh,  we  obtained  possession  of  the 
voluminous  Reports  of  "  Commissioners  for  Inquiring 
into  the  Condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes  in  Ireland;" 
and,  turning  to  their  "  Observations  on  the  Nature 
and  State  of  Agriculture,"  we  were  so  much  gratified 
with  their  statement  of  facts  respecting  the  barony 
of  Lower  Fews,  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
entire  county,  that  we  resolved,  while  allowing  our 
article  to  remain  just  as  it  was  written,  to  dovetail 
into  it  a  few  of  the  Commissioners'  remarks ;  and,  in 
order  that  continuity  may  be  only  once  broken,  we 


shall  here  place  all  our  quotations  in  a  single  group. 
"  Agriculture  appears  to  have  made  great  advances 
in  a  few  years  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  in  the 
barony  ot  Lower  Fews  in  particular."  "  The  farms 
in  this  barony  are  mostly  very  small,  say  3  to  10 
English  acres,  upon  which  a  man  and  his  wife  sub- 
sist by  the  produce  of  their  own  labour,  in  soma 
cases  obtaining  two  crops  in  the  year  from  the  same 
ground,  viz.,  winter  tares  followed  by  turnips  or 
cabbages,  and  rape  followed  by  tares,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, or  cabbages ;  these  crops  are  succeeded  by  grain 
or  flax  the  next  year,  on  which  clover  is  sown  for 
mowing  and  stall-feeding.  The  crops  of  clover, 
tares,  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  rape,  are  sown 
at  such  periods  and  to  such  extent  as  will  command 
a  full  supply  of  green  food  and  turnips  throughout 
the  whole  year.  According  to  the  improved  system, 
the  green  food  is  mowed  or  shorn,  and  given  to  the 
cattle  in  the  house.  By  this  economical  mode  of 
using  it,  one  acre  will  support  as  many  cattle  as 
three  acres  when  grazed,  and  it  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  affording  profitable  employment  to  the  wives 
and  children.  It  has  also  been  the  means  of  en- 
abling the  small  farmers  and  cottiers  to  keep  a  cow 
or  two.  This  practice  of  raising  green  crops  for  the 
summer  food  of  cattle  in  the  bouse  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  general  one  in  use  in  England,  of  allowing 
the  cattle  to  roam  at  large  in  the  pastures,  as  it  not 
only  admits  of  more  cattle  being  fed  in  the  same 
farm,  but  by  the  accumulation  ot  manure  the  pro- 
duce in  grain  has  al*o  increased."  "  A  man  here  oc- 
cupying 20  to  50  acres  is  considered  a  large  fanner, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  a  farm  of  20  acres 
or  upwards  will  not  be  able  to  produce  as  much  food 
in  proportion  as  one  under  that  size."  "  The  soil  is 
in  general  a  fertile  friable  loam,  upon  a  moderately 
retentive  subsoil,  and  well-adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  green  crops,  as  well 
as  all  kind  of  grain  and  flax  ;  oats  predominate.  The 
average  produce  per  acre  is — wheat,  16  to  18  cwt. ; 
oats,  15  to  17  cwt. ;  barley,  17  to  19  cwt.  ;  pota- 
toes, 8  to  10  tons  ;  flax,  30  to  40  stones."  "  Great 
labour  has  been  bestowed  in  taking  down  crooked 
fences,  or  mee rings,  as  they  are  called,  Iwtween  one 
farm  and  another,  and  making  them  straight,  laying 
each  farm  compact  and  square,  thereby  taciUtatiug 
the  operation  of  ploughing  and  working  the  land. 
Many  internal  fences  have  also  been  removed,  as 
where  no  pasturing  is  admitted  they  are  useless  . 
these  have  been  converted  into  productive  arable 
land :  every  corner  is  also  cultivated  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  even  in  the  mountain  district  patches 
of  land,  amongst  rocks  inaccessible  to  horses,  are  cul- 
tivated by  the  band.  The  country,  when  seen  fron. 
any  elevation,  is  one  continuous  patchwork  of  groin 
and  potatoes,  densely  crowded  with  habitations." 
"  Red  clover  and  Pacey's  perennial  rye-grass  are 
almost  the  only  artificial  grass  seeds  sown  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  barony,  that  is,  on  the  low  and  good 
lands ;  but  on  the  uioory  ground  near  the  mountains, 
where  the  land  is  worth  about  7s.  or  10*.  per  acre, 
tbey  prefer  what  they  call  the  white  grass.  Holms 
lanatut.  Mr.  Blaker  showed  us  a  patch  of  Italian 
rye-grass  in  the  Earl  of  Gosford's  demesne,  which 
was  very  luxuriant,  leafy,  and  succulent,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  of  great  benefit."  "  Many  of  the  imple- 
ments used  in  this  barony  have  undergone  consid- 
erable improvement,  particularly  the  plough,  the 
improved  iron  one  having  superseded  a  clumsy 
wooden  one.  The  old  cars  have  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared, and  their  place  is  now  occupied  by  a  light 
one-horse  cart,  to  which  tbey  judiciously  attach  the 
horse  as  near  as  possible  to  his  work ;  the  horse 
now  draws  15  or  20  cwt.  with  the  same  ease  that 
he  frequently  drew  10  or  12  cwt,  independently  of 
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Live  Stock.']— The  horned  cattle  of  the  countj 
are  light,  seldom  exceeding  3  or  4  cwt.  The  cow* 
are  chosen  rather  for  millc  than  for  feeding ;  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  milk  being  intended,  not  for 
the  dairy,  but  for  domestic  consumption,  they  are 
usually  esteemed  in  the  degree,  not  of  their  milk's 
quality,  but  of  its  quantity.  They  yield,  on  the 
average,  about  two  quarts  in  winter,  and  ten  quarts 
in  summer ;  and,  were  their  pasture  not  so  much 
limited  by  the  smallness  of  their  farms,  they  would 
yield  greatly  more.  Though  no  farms  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  dairy,  and  most  devote  to  it  scarce 
the  moiety  of  the  produce  of,  on  the  average,  I  or  I  \ 
acre  of  pasture,  a  very  considerable  aggregate  of 
butter  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  Armagh  and  Newry 
for  exportation.  The  fattening  of  black  cattle  for 
the  market  is  unknown  among  the  farmers  of  any 
ground  capable  of  tillage,  and  is  practised  to  so  limit- 
ed an  extent  even  in  the  uplands  as  hardly  to  con- 
stitute a  regular  trade.  Such  stock  as  are  designed 
for  the  shambles,  are  selected  simply  for  buck  and 
bone,  and  with  reference  solely  ro  prospective  weight. 
Improvements  in  the  breed  of  black  cattle,  or  intro- 
ductions of  foreign  and  superior  varieties,  are  so 
limited  as  not  to  require  notice.  Ilorses  are  very 
seldom  bred  in  the  county,  and  are  imported  chiefly 
from  Fermanagh  and  Connaught.  Those  most  es- 
teemed by  the  farmer  are  short-legged,  nimble,  and 
active,  and  often  are  preposterously  worked  at  the 
age  of  two  years  ;  and  these  in  request  for  the  saddle 
are  very  generally  a  dwarfish,  hardy,  sure-footed 
breed,  with  little  show  of  strength,  out  possessing 
great  power  of  endurance.  The  native  Irish  '  gar- 
ron,'  slender  in  bone,  and  remarkable  for  speed  and 
hardiness,  are  bred  in  the  mountains,  and  used  chiefly 
around  Newry  and  along  the  western  border.  The 
carriage  aad  saddle-horses  of  the  gentry  are  imported 
from  the  best  markets,  and  frequently  procured  at 
very  high  prices. — The  native  sheep  are  verv  coarse 
and  ill-shapen,  light  in  weight  and  coarse  in  wool, 
and  both  horned  and  hornless ;  but,  though  capable 
of  surprising  improvement  when  brought  down  to 
low  or  rich  pastures,  they  are  an  object  of  exceed- 
ingly limited  and  subordinate  attention.  The  Con- 
naught  sheep  is  generally  reared  in  large  numbers 
within  the  demesnes  of  the  man  of  fortune  and  the 
wealthy  bleacher ;  and  is  kept  in  very  small  num- 
hers,  for  a  brief  period,  and  solely  for  sake  of  the 
fleece,  by  a  portion  of  the  small  farmers.  Goats  are 
numerous  and  wild  in  the  mountains ;  and  may  else- 
where be  seen,  in  extensive  dispersion,  one  by  one, 
browsing  within  a  limited  range  of  jack-cord,  by  the 
■ides  or  on  the  tops  of  enclosures.  The  native  bog 
is  narrow,  long-legged,  long-sided,  and  sharp-snouted , 
but  it  has  been  improved  by  a  cross  with  the  Berk- 
shire breed.  Pigs,  though  not  fed  in  heeds,  are  so 
universally  diffused,  or  enter  so  uniformly  into  the 
small  farm  economy,  as  to  yield,  throughout  the 
county,  a  very  great  aggregate  of  perk.  Large 
flocks  of  geese  arc  fed  in  the  mountains ;  turkeys 
are  numerously  reared  on  the  small  farms,  but  are 
generally  sold  when  pouts;  and  chickens  may  be 
seen  around  almost  every  cottage.  Pigeons  are  no 
object  of  attention.  Rabbits  are  very  limitedly 
protected.  In  1841,  the  total  of  horses  and  mules 
was  12,323 ;  of  cattle,  35,061) ;  of  sheep,  5,042  ;  of 
pigs,  28.236;  of  poultry,  150,209;  of  asses,  263;— 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the  horses  and  mutes 
was  1*98,584 ;  of  the  asses,  £263 ;  of  the  cattle, 
£227.949;  of  the  sheep.  £5,546;  of  the  pigs, 
£35.295 ;  of  the  poultry,  £3.756  ;— in  all,  £37 1 .393. 
But  these  statements  are  exclusive  of  live  stock  to 
the  value  of  £11,354  in  the  civic  districts. 


HW<.]-  Armagh  is  too  densely  peopled  and  too 
much  a  manufacturing  county  to  have  almost  any 
spare  ground  for  wood.  Planting  has  been  practised 
chiefly  for  ornament,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  con- 
fined to  demesnes  ,  and  natural  wood,  except  in  some 
patches  among  the  mountains,  or  coppices  along  the 
margin  of  streams,  was  long  ago  all  but  totally  de- 
stroyed. Yet  many  districts,  particularly  in  the 
bnrony  of  Armagh,  are  highly  embellished  with  both 
old  and  young  trees ;  and,  from  a  cause  which  we 
formerly  named,  the  profusion  of  orchard  clumps  and 
the  prevalence  of  quickset  enclosure,  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  would,  on  a  cursory  view,  be 
pronounced  by  a  stranger  better  wooded  than  many 
an  equal  extent  of  territory  which  has  five  or  even 
ten  times  its  number  of  trees.  The  orchards  aggre- 
gately afford  so  large  a  supply  of  fruit  for  the  mar- 
ket as  to  have  won  for  the  county  the  designation  of 
the  Orchard  of  Ireland.  The  total  extent  of  woods, 
in  184 1 ,  exclusive  of  detached  trees,  was  8,996  acres ; 
and  of  these  406  acres  were  oak,  19  ash,  10  elm.  17 
beech,  212  firs,  5.549  mixed  plantations,  and  2.783 
orchards  The  number  of  detached  trees  was  406  075 ; 
and  had  they  been  amassed  into  woods,  they  would 
have  occupied  2,538  acres. 

Manufacture*.'] — In  Armagh  and  the  other  towns, 
brewing,  chandling,  soap-boiling,  tanning,  and  the  va- 
rious arts  of  handicraft  are  practised  for  the  supply  of 
the  local  market.  Woollen  goods  are  manufactured 
throughout  the  county,  yet  only  for  domestic  use,  and 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  more  than  probably 
one-tenth  of  the  demand.  A  fabric  called  '  Unions,' 
produced  from  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  flax,  has,  of 
late  years,  been  somewhat  extensively  woven  for 
exportation.  But  at  once  the  staple  trade,  a  general 
and  prime  means  of  support,  and  a  pursuit  associated 
to  a  large  extent  with  that  of  agriculture,  is,  and 
long  has  been,  the  manufacture  of  linen.  The  total 
value  of  pieces  in  packs  and  boxes,  produced  in  the 
county,  and  marked  in  the  Dublin  Linen  Hall,  be- 
tween the  years  1792  and  1802.  averaged  £209,079 
19s.  \\\A.  per  annum  ;  the  total  estimated  value  of 
the  whole  linen  trade,  in  1804,  was  £300,000 ;  arid 
the  total  value  of  unbleached  linen  sold  in  the  county, 
in  the  years  1821-24,  and  exhibited  in  the  returns  of 
the  seal-officers  and  inspectors  of  the  late  Linen 
Board,  averaged  £576,332  10s.  per  annum.  Though 
the  means  of  authentic  information  ceased  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  Linen  Board  in  1824,  yet  the  re- 
turns of  the  collectors  of  customs  indicate  a  large 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  linen  exported  from  Ulster, 
between  1825  and  1835;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Antrim,  no  county  is  likely  to  have  contributed  more 
to  the  increase  than  Armagh.  The  fabrics  produced 
are  cambrics,  lawns,  diapers,  damasks,  chequers,  and 
a  great  variety  of  plain  linens.  The  weavers  of  the 
finest  goods  have  both  their  residences  and  their 
markets  in  the  north  ;  and  the  weavers  of  the  coarse 
fabrics  are  diffused  chiefly  along  the  western  border. 
Hand-loom  weaving  still  maintains  predominance  ; 
and  two  or  more  looms  are  usually  found  in  one  cot- 
tage. Yet  the  introduction  to  Britain  of  machinery 
for  spinning  flax  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  on 
Armagh,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  lieen  locally  copied. 
Spinners  cannot  now  earn  more  than  Is.  6d.  per 
week ;  and  weavers,  who  formerly  earned  2s.  a-day 
with  ease,  or  2s  6d.  with  exertion,  have  now  aver- 
age earnings  of  only  about  l». 

Fair*.]— The  principal  fairs  at  present  held  within 
the  county  are  the  following : — Acton,  May  4  and 
Dec.  II  ;  Armagh,  1st  Tuesday  of  every  month; 
Ballinaglera,  Jan.  5,  May  8,  June  8,  Aug.  12,  Oct. 
2,  Nov.  8,  and  Dec.  II  ;  Black watertown,  2d  Wed- 
nesday of  every  month  ;  Camlough,  3d  Monday  of 
every'  month  ;  Charlemont,  May  12.  Aug.  16,  and 
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Nov.  12;  Clare,  May  12;  Jonesborough,  June  4, 
Aug.  14,  Oct  21.  and  Dec.  3 :  Keady.  2d  Friday  of 
every  month ;  Killyleagh,  last  Friday  of  every 
month  ;  Lurgan,  Aug.  5  and  6,  and  Nov.  22  and  23 , 
Markethill,  3d  Friday  of  every  month.  May  6,  and 
Oct.  26;  Middleton,  1st  Thursday  of  every  month, 
and  Nov.  28;  Newtown-Hamilton,  last  Saturday  of 
every  month,  and  Nov.  7;  Poyntz-Pas*.  Jan.  4, 
Feb.  8,  March  7.  April  4,  May  2,  June  6,  July  4, 
Aug.  1,  Sept.  5,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  7,  and  Dec.  5  ;  Porta- 
down.  3d  Saturday  of  every  month,  April  20,  June 
8.  and  Nov.  12 ;  Port-Norris,  2d  Monday  of  every 
month;  Richhill,  Jan.  11,  Feb.  8,  March  3  and  14, 
April  11,  June  13,  July  11  and  26,  Sept.  12,  and 
Oct.  10  and  15. 

Communications."] — The  roads  of  the  county  are 
in  general  good  and  well  kept;  and  they  are  no 
abundantly,  minutely,  and  intricately  ramified  as  to 
be  describable  only  by  means  of  a  road  map.  One 
principal  line  runs  parallel  with  the  Newry  canal, 
and  forks  toward  Lurgan  and  Portadown;  good 
roads  connect  all  the  towns  and  large  villages ;  and 
principal  roads  radiate  from  Armagh  toward  Dun- 
gannon,  Moy,  Lurgan,  Tanderagee,  Acton,  Newry, 
Dundalk,  Castlchlaney,  Keady,  and  Tynan,  and  pass 
away,  in  most  instances,  to  large  towns  or  sea-ports 
at  a  distance.  Water-communication  is  maintained 
with  Belfast  and  its  bay  through  the  Bann  and  the 
Lagan  navigation;  with  Newry  town  and  Carling- 
ford  bay,  by  the  Newry  navigation ;  with  Enniskil- 
leu  and  all  the  ramifications  of  Lough  Erne,  by  the 
Ulster  canal ;  and  with  part  of  Tyrone,  and  the 
interior  shores  of  Londonderry  and  Antrim,  by  the 
far-spreading  expanse  of  Lough  Neagh. — The  rail- 
way Commissioners  projected  a  line  of  railway  to 
connect  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  were  anticipated 
by  joint-stock  companies  or  private  parties  iu  the 
projection  and  survey  of  other  lines  traversing  or 
immediately  affecting  the  county.  A  line  from  Bel- 
fast to  Armagh  was  sanctioned  by  parliament  previ- 
ous to  the  Commissioners'  appointment ;  and,  at  the 
clo«e  of  1841,  it  was  open  from  Belfast  to  Lurgan. 
A  line  was  surveyed  to  deflect  from  the  former  at 
Portadown,  run  parallel  to  the  Newry  canal,  and 
join  at  Newry  a  coast-line  thence  by  Dundalk  to 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
railway.  Another  line,  quite  independent  of  this, 
was  surveyed  to  connect  Armagh  with  Dublin  by 
way  of  Castleblaney  and  Ardee,  and  across  the 
Boyne  nearly  midway  between  Drogheda  and  Na- 
vtuu  A  line  was  surveyed  also  to  run  northward 
from  Armagh,  and  connect  it  along  the  western 
shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  by  way  of  Coleraine, 
with  Portrush  on  the  north  coast  of  Antrim.  The 
Commissioners'  own  line  passes  through  the  towns 
of  Navan  in  Meath,  and  Carrickmacross  and  Castle- 
blaney  on  the  east  border  of  Monaghan,  and  sends 
off,  at  the  first  of  these,  a  branch  toward  Enuis- 
killen.  The  Commissioners  calculate  that,  including 
intermediate  stages,  the  number  of  passengers  daily, 
in  one  direction,  on  the  Armagh  and  Dublin  line, 
will  be  7,481 ;  and  on  the  Armagh  and  Belfast  line, 
4,213. 

Divi»ion$  and  7o«nu.]_ So  late  as  the  year  1608, 
the  only  civil  divisions  of  the  county  of  Armagh 
consisted  of  Ballyboes,  each  of  which  comprehended 
about  60  English  acres.  In  the  course  ot  the  next 
ten  years  the  baronial  division  was  introduced.  This 
division  seems  at  first  to  have  cut  the  county  into  only 
three  baronies,  named  O'Neilland,  Fews,  and  Orior; 
it  soon  after  admitted  the  additional  denomination* 
of  Armagh  and  Turaney;  and  now,  in  consequence 
of  later  subdivision,  it  exhibits  eight  baronies,  called 
Armagh,  Lower  Fews,  Upper  tews.  East  O'Neal- 
land,  West  O'Neilland,  Lower  Orior,  Upper  Orior, 


and  Turaney.  On  the  south-east  border  also  is  a 
small  part  of  the  lordship  of  Newry.  The  following 
alterations  in  the  extent  of  the  baronies  have  been 
effected  in  consequence  of  the  Act  6  and  7  Will. 
IV.,  c.  84,  s.  51  : — The  townland  of  Moneypatrick, 
in  the  parish  of  Lisnadill,  has  been  transferred  from 
Lower  Fews  to  Armagh;  the  townlands  of  Bel- 
leek,  Carrickananny,  Carrickgailogly.Carrowmannan, 
Lower  and  Upper  Creggan,  Drumnahoney,  Drumna- 
hunshin,  and  Greyhillan,  in  the  parish_of  Loughgilly, 
transferred 


from  Lower  Fews  to  Upper 
Orior;  and  the  townlands  of  Carnagat  and  Cornn- 
shigo  in  the  parish  of  Killevy,  have  been  transferred 
from  Lower  Orior  to  Upper  Orior. — In  1804,  the 
parochial  division  exhibited  17  entire  parishes,  2 
parishes  partly  in  Tyrone,  2  parishes  partly  in  Down, 
and  18  extra-parochial  denominations;  and  then  3  of 
the  21  parishes  were  in  the  dio.  of  Dromore,  and  the 
remaining  18  in  that  of  Armagh.  In  1831,  the  civil 
parochial  division,  as  followed  in  the  population 
books,  exhibits  18  parishes  wholly  in  Armagh,  2 
partly  in  Tyrone,  2  partly  in  Down,  1  partly  in 
Louth,  and  only  1  extra-parochial  denomination. 
The  present  ecclesiastical  parochial  division  differs 
so  widely  from  the  political,  and  is  so  much  charac- 
terized by  the  intricacy  of  unions,  disseverments,  and 
mutual  involvements,  that  we  must  leave  it  to  be 
gradually  developed  in  the  progress  of  our  work — 
The  towiu  and  principal  villages  are  Armagh,  Black- 
watertown,  Keady,  and  Charlemont,  in  the  barony  of 
Armagh ;  Belleek,  Hamilton's-Bawn,  and  Market- 
hill,  in  Lower  Fews;  Crossmaglen  and  Newtown- 
Hamilton,  in  Upper  Fews;  Lurgan,  in  East  O'Neil- 
land ;  Portadown,  Richbill,  and  Lougbgall,  in  West 
O'Neilland;  Acton,  Tanderagee,  and  part  of  Poyntx- 
pass,  in  Lower  Orior;  Forkbill,  Jonesborough,  and 
part  of  Newry,  in  Upper  Orior ;  and  Middleton  aud 
Tynan  in  Turaney. 

Statistics  j —  In  1824,  according  to  Protestant 
returns,  the  number  of  schools  in  the  county  of 
Armagh  was  332,  of  scholars  13,734,  of  male  scho- 
lars 7,024,  of  female  scholars  5,207,  of  scholars 
whose  sex  was  not  specified  603,  of  scholars  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church  4,655,  of  scho- 
lars connected  with  Presbyterian  bodies  2,864,  of 
scholars  connected  with  other  bodies  of  Protestant 
dissenters  511,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  community  5,281 ,  and  of  scholars  whose 
religious  connection  was  not  ascertained  423 ;  and, 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  returns,  the  number  of 
schools  was  332,  of  scholars  13,769,  of  male  scholar* 
7.646,  of  female  scholars  5,043,  of  scholars  whose 
sex  was  not  specified  1,080,  of  scholars  connected 
with  the  Established  Church  4,417.  of  scholars  con- 
nected with  Presbyterian  bodies  3,013,  of  scholar* 
connected  with  other  bodies  of  Protestant  dissenter* 
393,  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholie 
community  5,191,  and  of  scholars  whose  religious 
connection  was  not  ascertained  755.  The  school 
and  church  statistics  of  1834,  so  strictly  follow  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions,  that  those  which  fall  within 
the  county  limit*  cannot  be  accurately  separated; 
yet  the  latter  may  very  approximately  be  judged  of 
by  reference  to  the  statistics  which  shall  be  given  in 
the  article  on  the  diocese  of  Armagh.  The  statistics 
of  the  county-jail  in  Armagh,  and  the  bridewell*  in 
Lurgan,  Markethill,  Newtown  -  Hamilton,  and  the 
Ballybot  section  of  Newry,  will  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  these  town*.  In  1841,  the  criminal 
offences  against  the  persou  were  197;  against  pro- 
perty, with  violence,  21 ;  against  property,  without 
violence,  203;  against  property,  with  malice,  6; 
against  the  currenry,  14;  miscellaneous,  111:  total, 
552.  Of  the  offenders,  428  were  males,  and  124 
10  were  not  more  than  12 
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85  between  12  and  16.  97  between  16  and  21,  233 
between  21  and  30,  and  39  upwards  of  50 ;  244  could 
read  and  write,  79  could  read  but  not  write,  and  229 
could  neither  read  nor  write — The  expenditure  on 

the  constabulary  force,  in  1841,  was  £7.990  The 

county  ceis,  as  raised  for  local  purpose*,  in  1828,  was 

£24,761 ;  in  1838,  £28,820  The  annual  amount  of 

the  valuation  of  the  county  under  the  6  and  7  Will. 
IV.,  c.  84,  is  £242,005  0s.  7d. ;  and  the  expense  of 
the  valuation  was  £4.874  16s.  8d.,  or  2-0125  percent. 
— The  county  itself  sends  two  members  to  parliament; 
and.  includingthe  borough  of  Armagh,  three  represen- 
tiiti  v  t  for  *%  tot&l  poj) Liluti o n  of  2*3^^3  03 «  Iti  Irt35j 
the  constituency  amounted  to  3.480,  and  consisted 
of  277  £50  freeholders,  268  £20  freeholders,  2,336 
£10  freeholders,  109  £20  leaseholders,  484  £10 
leaseholders,  and  6  £20  rent-chargers ;  and,  in  1841, 
it  amounted  to  2,578,  and  consisted  of  269  £50 
freeholders,  221  £20  freeholders,  1,821  £10  free- 
holders,  43  £20  leaseholders,  208  £10  leaseholders, 
and  16  £20  rent-chargers.— Pop.,  in  1790,  as  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Beaufort,  120,000;  in  1821,  by  census, 
197.427;  in  1831,  220,651 ;  in  1841,232,393.  All 
the  following  statistics  are  those  of  1841 : — Males 
1 13.892,  females  1 18^01,  families  43,175.  Inhabited 
houses  41,297,  uninhabited  complete  houses  2,186, 
bouses  in  the  course  of  erection  93,  first  class  houses 
829,  second  class  9,152,  third  class  19,648,  fourth 
class  11,668.  Families  inhabiting  first  class  houses 
943,  inhabiting  second  class  10,035,  inhabiting  third 
class  20.185.  inhabiting  fourth  class  12,012.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture  24,260,  in  manu- 
factures  and  trade  15,966,  in  other  pursuit*  2,949. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions 919,  on  the  directing  of  labour  18,463,  on  their 
own  manual  labour  23,467.  on  means  not  specified 
326.  Males  at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who  min- 
istered to  food  37.393,  to  clothing  16,042,  to  lodg- 
ing, Sr.  3,936,  to  health  89,  to  charity  4,  to  justice 
290.  to  education  266,  to  religion  166;  unclassified 
2,516,  not  having  specified  occupations  7,445.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered 
to  food  1,354,  to  clothing  25,441,  to  lodging,  fcc. 
38.  to  health  40,  to  charity  2,  to  education  126,  to 
religion  2 ;  unclassified  5,304,  not  having  specified 
occupations  41,816.  Malei  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  38,803 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  22,727 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  37,375.  Females  at  and  above  5  year*  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  19,319;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  35,180;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  49.508  Males  at  and  above  4  years  of 
age  attending  primary  schools,  6,491 ;  attending 
superior  schools,  630.  Females  at  and  above  4  years 
of  age  attending  primary  schools,  5,133;  attending 
superior  schools,  299.  Total  of  males  at  and  above 
17  year*  of  age,  62,589;  of  whom  26,215  were  un- 
married, 33,046  married,  and  3,328  widowed.  Total 
of  females  at  and  above  17  years  of  age,  68,791 ;  of 
whom  25,998  were  unmarried,  34,433  married,  and 
8,3t!0  widowed.  Number  of  inspector*  of  schools, 
2 ;  of  school-teachers,  225  males  and  99  females ; 
u«her«  and  tutors,  36  males  and  4  females ;  gover- 
nesses 23,  teachers  of  music  2,  teachers  of  dancing 
I.  Number  of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
88.  of  Methodist  ministers  10,  of  Presbyterian  min- 
isters 33,  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  38,  of  min- 
isters of  religion  whose  denominational  connection 
was  not  specified  23,  of  Missionaries  1,  of  Scripture 
readers  5. 

Antiquitita.] — The  most  noticeable  pagan  antiqui- 
ties of  the  county  are  a  cairn  and  a  very  curious 
cromlech.  2  miles  north  of  Newry ;  a  cairn  surmount- 
ing an  artificial  cave  on  the  top  of  Slieve  Gullion; 
and  the  Vicar  *  cave,  5  mile*  south-east  of  Armagh, 


on  a  lofty  bill,  which  is  supposed  to  be  excavated. 
The  principal  civil  antiquities  are  various  old  castles, 
and  the  vestiges  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone's  intrench- 
menta,  thrown  up  during  the  long- continued  war 
with  the  English,  and  still  called  Tyrone's  Ditche*. 
The  principal  ecclesiastical  antiquities  are  the  cathe- 
dral of  Armagh,  two  or  three  old  churches,  and 
traces,  more  historical  than  architectural,  of  about 
12  or  13  monastic  establishment*. 

ARMAGH,  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
Ulster.  It  i*  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  co.  Tyrone; 
on  the  east  by  O'Neilland  and  Fews ;  on  the  south, 
by  co.  Monaghan ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Turaney  and 
co.  Tyrone.  Length,  14J  miles;  breadth,  6j;  area, 
47.866  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,39,466;  in  1841,41,607. 
Houses  7,166.  Annual  valuation,  £49,452  18s.  4d. 
Sums  levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of  Spring  and 
Summer  1840,  £4,460  lis.  9d.,  and  £4,168  1 4s.  7d. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,047 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  2.954 ;  in  other  pursuits, 
812.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age,  in  1841, 
who  could  read  and  write,  7,813;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  4,123;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  5,687.  Female*  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  4,171 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  7,057;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  7,709 — This  barony  comprehends  no  entire 
parish ;  but  consists  of  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Ar- 
magh, Cloufeacle,  Derrynoose,  Eglish,  Grange,  Rea- 
dy, Lisnadill,  Loughgall,  and  Tynan.  The  rich 
limestone  land*  of  this  barony  are  in  good  heart,  ex- 
cellently enclosed  with  white  thorn  hedges,  judi- 
ciously disposed  in  fields  proportionately  to  the  size 
of  farms,  exuberant  in  prime  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
grain,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  neat  and  comfort- 
able cottages.  The  western  border,  about  Tynan, 
is  warm  and  bosky  with  the  plantations  of  the  Cale- 
don  and  Glasslough  demesnes ;  and  the  country  thence 
to  Armagh  is  beautifully  rolled  and  nodulated  with 
undulation  and  hillock,  and  exhibit*  on  many  a 
small  conical  hill  a  crown  of  shrubs  or  of  tree*. 

ARMAGH,  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
Ulster.  Some  authorities,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astical, represent  it  as  co-extensive  with  the  benefice 
or  union  of  Armagh.  Thus  understood,  it  lies  in 
the  baronies  of  Armagh,  Lower  Fews,  Upper  Fews, 
West  O'Neilland,  and  Turaney;  and  comprehends,  in 
addition  to  Armagh  proper,  the  parishes  of  Grange, 
Eglish,  Lisnadill,  and  Ballymoyer:  which  see. 
Length,  15}  miles ;  breadth,  61 ;  area,  47,013  acres, 
2  roods,  29  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  33,310;  of 
the  bar.  Armagh  section,  17,774  ;  of  the  Lower  Few* 
section,  4,687 ;  of  the  Upper  Fews  section,  5,331  ; 
of  the  West  O'Neilland  section,  1,857;  of  the  Tu- 
raney section,  3,661.  A*  distinguished  from  the 
other  parishes  of  the  benefice,  and  as  exhibited  in  the 
Ordnance  Survcv,  and  in  the  census  of  1841,  the 
parish  lie*  partly" in  the  barony  of  West  O'Neilland, 
but  chiefly  in  that  of  Armagh ;  and  it  contains  within 
the  latter  section  the  city  of  Armaoh:  see  next 
article.  Length,  4 1  miles ;  breadth,  A\  ;  area,  4.(506 
acres,  2  roods,  37  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  10.518; 
in  1841,  12,654.  Houses  1,883.  Area  of  the  O'Neil- 
land section,  1,051  acres.  Pop.  in  1841,  542. 
Houses  92.  Area  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  bar. 
Armagh  section,  3,286  acres.  Pop.  in  1841,  1,867. 
Houses  298. 

Most  of  the  landscape,  as  well  as  much  of  that  in  ad- 
jacent parishes,  borrows  prominent  features  from  the 
edifice*  and  comparatively  lofty  site  of  the  city.  The 
surface  is  beautiful  and  finely  improved.  The  river 
Callen  flows  pa»t  the  base  of  the  high  ground  crowned 
by  the  city,  and  proceeds  northward  to  a  tract  of  flst 
and  boggy  land  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Grange. 
Around  or  near  the  city  arc  the  neat  demesnes  of 
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New  Holland,  Anneville,  Rosebrook,  Tullamore, 
Nappa,  and  Kim  Park. — Armagh  parish  is  a  rectory 
iu  tie  din.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  including 
that  of  the  district  or  parish  of  Grange,  £.500.  With- 
in each  of  the  other  four  parishes  which  jointly  with 
this  constitute  the  benefice  of  Armagh,  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  of  its  own  name;  partly  within  one  of  tbem  is 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Armagh-Breague;  and  partly 
within  two  others  is  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Killy- 
leagh.  See  Armagh-Brkagce  and  Killyleagh. 
Gro*s  income  of  the  benefice,  £2, 167  0s.  lOd. ;  nett, 
£  1,457  14s.  10 Jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  dean  of 
Armagh  cathedral  has  long,  by  usage,  but  not  by  sta- 
tute, held  the  incumbency.  The  statistics  of  the  union 
will  be  given  separately  in  the  notices  of  the  respec- 
tive parches.  Two  stipendiary  curates  in  the  parish 
of  Armagh  have  each  a  stipend  of  £75 ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  one  receives  £150.  the  other  £25,  from 
the  archbishop.  The  parish-church  is  the  cathedral. 
Sittings  750;  attendance  500.  St-  Mark's  cbapel- 
of-ease  was  built  in  1832,  at  the  cost  of  £3,691  18s. 
'id.  .  of  which  £1,900  was  lent  by  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  £2(52  given  by  Archbishop  Beresford, 
and  £1,529  IBs.  2d.  raised  by  parochial  assessment 
and  sale  of  gallery  pews.  Sittings  1,134;  average 
attendance  450.  One  Presbyterian  meeting-house, 
formerly  in  connection  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  is 
attended  by  BOO ;  and  one,  formerly  Secessional,  is 
attended  by  from  100  to  150.  An  Independent 
meeting-house  is  attended  by  90.  Two  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels  are  not  reported  on.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  1,912;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  two  chapels  in  Grange  and  Eglbh,  has  4 
officiates.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
3,586  members  of  the  Established  church,  1,588 
Presbyterians,  44  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
5,546  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  18 
daily  schools  bad  on  their  books  556  boys  and  567 
girls  One  of  the  schools,  attended  by  105  boys  and 
84  girls,  has  about  £100  a- year  from  an  endowment 
by  the  late  Archbishop  Stewart,  and  £31  10s.  from 
the  present  archbishop  and  Mr.  Stewart ;  and  about 
160  of  the  scholar*  are  clothed,  15  of  tbem  by 
the  dean.  Another,  the  charter  female  school,  at- 
tended by  10  or  12  girls,  all  of  whom  are  clothed  and 
boarded,  was  founded  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Dean 
Drelincourt,  and  endowed  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Stewart.  Another,  the  cathedral  school,  attended 
by  12  choir  boys  and  30  private  pupils,  was  endowed 
by  Archbishop  Beresford  for  the  education  of  choir 
boys,  and  yields  the  master  a  salary  of  £75«.  Five 
were  private  schools  for  general  female  education  ; 
and  3  were  private  schools  for  the  classical  education 
or  boys.  A  boys'  and  girls'  school  in  connection 
with  the  National  Board,  yet  managed  by  a  local 
commit U'i ,  i-  aided  with  £50  a-year  from  the  Board, 
and  a  sum  not  named  from  subscription ;  and  it  was 
attended,  in  1833,  by  a  large  number  of  scholars,  in 
consequence  of  a  partial  distribution  of  clothing,  in 
1835  by  138  boys  and  272  girls,  and  in  1840  bv  294 
boys  and  275  girls.  Since  1835,  the  National  Board 
have  opened  a  second  boys'  and  girls'  school  in  the 
city,  and  salaried  it  with  respectively  £20  and  £15. 
The  royal  school  or  college  is  not  included  among 
the  daily  schools,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  next 

ARMAGH, 

A  post,  market,  and  ancient  town,  a  royal  borough, 
tlie  capital  of  a  county,  and  the  ecclesiastical  metro- 
polis of  Ireland,  stands  in  the  parish,  barony,  and 
county  of  Armagh,  15  miles  north-north-west  of 
Newry,  31  south-west  of  Belfast,  47  south  of 
Coleraine,  66  «<"»b-east  bv  south  of  Londonderry, 


41  east  of  Ermiskillcn,  and  82  north  by  west  of 

Dublin. 

General  DeMcription."] — Armagh — uncormptedly, 
Ardmagh  or  Ardroagha,  *  the  lofty  field  or  plain' — 
occupies  the  summit  and  gently  sloping  sides  of 
Druiuuailech,  'the  hill  of  willows,'  and  is  imme- 
diately environed  with  a  rolling  or  softly  tumulated 
country  of  beautiful  contour.  The  environs,  and 
even  the  site,  were  formerly  patched  with  lake, 
marsh,  bog,  and  such  dense  woods  and  thickets  as 
were  impervious  to  the  sunbeams,  and  prevented  the 
free  circulation  of  the  air.  Even  so  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century,  a  small  lake  called 
Luppan  remained  in  the  very  town,  at  the  foot  of 
Market-street,  and  abounded  with  eels.  But  tha 
marshes  have  been  drained,  the  bogs  converted  into 
meadow  or  corn-field,  the  offensive  lakes  annihilat- 
ed, the  woods  and  thickets  cut  down  or  thinned,  and 
the  whole  surface  so  improved  and  embellished  as  to 
present  an  unwrinkled  and  unmarred  face- of  health 
and  beauty.  Previous  also  to  1765,  when  Dr. 
Richard  Robinson,  successively  Bishop  of  Leighlin 
and  Kildare,  and  subsequently  Lord  Baron  Rokeby 
of  Armagh,  was  appointed  to  the  primacy,  the  town 
itself  was  little  better  than  a  collection  of  mud 
cabins,  without  an  archiepiscop&l  residence,  with 
few  and  paltry  or  neglected  public  buildings,  and 
destitute  of  almost  every  feature  of  either  urban 
beauty  or  metropolitical  importance.  But  that  noble 
and  patriotic  prelate  built  in  and  around  the  city  a 
palace,  a  college,  an  observatory,  churches,  bridges, 
hospitals,  an  obelisk,  a  military  barrack,  an  infir- 
mary, and  shambles ;  he  partially  renovated  and  im- 
proved the  cathedral ;  be  prompted  the  reconstruc- 
tion, in  neat  masonry,  of  many  a  dwelling-house; 
and,  expending  not  less  than  £30,000  from  his  own 
resources,  as  well  as  exerting  both  his  proprietorial 
and  his  official  influence  over  the  purses  of  others, 
he  left  the  city,  at  his  death  in  1794,  a  well-built 
and  ornamented  town  of  stone  and  slate.  Two 
prelates  who  succeeded  him,  various  other  parties  of 
influence,  and,  in  a  large  degree,  the  enterprising 
citizens  themselves,  have  prosecuted  the  urban  im- 
provement which  he  so  splendidly  commenced ;  and, 
powerfully  aided  by  the  natural  advantageouaness  of 
the  site  and  the  environs,  they  have  eventually  ren- 
dered Armagh  the  most  handsome  and  interesting  of 
all  the  inland  towns  of  Ireland. 

The  Callan  and  the  Ballinahone  rivers  traverse 
the  environs  each  at  the  distance  of  about  3  furlongs 
from  the  city,  the  former  on  the  west,  and  the  latter 
on  the  east ;  they  form  a  confluence  at  a  point  half. 
a-mile  from  the  city's  northern  extremity ;  and  both 
are  spanned  by  bridges,  carrying  across  the  numerou* 
lines  of  thoroughfare.  On  all  sides  except  the  south, 
a  belt  of  river-course  thus  zones,  at  a  fine  distance, 
the  site  of  the  city ;  and  this  feature  greatly  aids  the 
soft  and  constant  stimulation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
profusion  of  demesne,  park,  and  wood  embellishment, 
in  flinging  opulence  over  the  scenery  of  the  environs. 
The  approaches  from  the  south  and  the  north,  pass 
through  quite  a  museum  of  luxuriance  and  beauty, 
which  increases  in  wealth  and  attraction  till  the  town 
is  entered ;  that  from  the  west,  after  leaving  the  bril- 
liant series  of  close  landscapes  hinted  at  in  our  notice 
of  the  barony,  steals  into  the  city  amidst  the  animation 
and  cheerfulness  of  numerous  rural  habitations  and 
various  light  and  lofty  mills  near  the  winding  banks  of 
the  Callan ;  and  that  from  the  east,  after  luxuriat- 
ing through  the  opulent  scenery  of  Richhill.  and  the 
still  more  opulent  grounds  of  Castle- Dillon,  suddenly 
reveals  the  deanery,  the  observatory,  the  primate  a 
obelisk,  the  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  the  city  itself, 
with  all  the  force  and  the  thrilling  effect  of  romance. 
The  body  of  the  town  is  an  oval  of  about  500  yard* 
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by  330 ;  and  the  entire  town  extends,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greater  axis,  or  from  north  to  south, 
about  1 ,450  yards,  and  in  the  opposite  direction, 
about  750.  But  south  of  these  limits  extends  the 
archiepisropal  demesne,  with  the  palace  at  the  dis- 
tance of  3  furlongs;  and  east  of  them,  with  the  Mall 
or  public  promenade  intervening,  stand  several  of 
the  most  prominent  public  buildings.  The  cathe- 
dral crowns  Dniimsailech.  m  the  midst  of  an  open 
area,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  oval  and  of  the  city. 
Toward  the  area  around  it  Himb  various  streets, 
some  obliquely,  and  some  in  the  converging  manner 
of  radii.  Intersecting  these  streets,  at  points  a  brief 
distance  down  the  hill,  a  line  of  editiced  thoroughfare 
terraces  the  declivity,  and  describes  an  irregular  or 
curving  circle.  Round  most  of  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  forming  the  line  of  the  main  oval,  runs  the  prin- 
cipal series  of  streets,  bearing  over  part  of  their  ex- 
tent the  names  of  Ogle,  Thomas,  and  Upper  English 
streets.  Diverging  from  the  series,  or  sweeping 
down  the  hill  and  intersecting  it,  are  the  streets 
which  lead  out  to  the  suburbs  and  the  country. 
Lower  English-street,  College-street,  Irish-street* 
Callan-street,  and  the  streets  toward  Monaghan  and 
Richhill.  Nearly  continuous  with  the  la-t ,  and  climb- 
ing the  hill  toward  the  cathedral,  is  the  most  spa- 
cious of  the  thoroughfares,  an  irregular  rectangle,  I 
the  site  of  the  market-bouse,  and  the  arena  of  the 
public  markets.  The  private  houses  are  neatly 
built  with  calcareous  stone,  and  generally  slated ; 
new  and  handsome  structares  appear  both  singly 
and  in  rows ;  and  both  the  dwelling-houses  and  the 
shops  indicate  snugness,  comfort,  opulence,  and 
even  a  degree  of  gentility.  The  public  edifices, 
viewed  in  the  aggregate,  are  built  with  hewn  lime- 
stone, of  a  very  vivid  colour,  and  finished  in  a 
chasteness  of  style  which  rombines  beauty  and  util- 
ity ;  they  occupy  such  judiciously  selected  sites  as 
prevent  them  from  being  concealed  by  contiguous 
dwelling-bouses,  or  degraded  by  the  vicinity  of  any 
incongruous  objects;  and  they  possess  so  fine  a 
combination  of  elegance,  proportion,  and  conepicu- 
ousness,  as  to  he  ornamental  at  once  to  the  town 
itself  and  to  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Cathedral.] — A  cathedral  is  alleged  to  have 
been  erected,  in  Armagh,  in  the  year  445  by  St.  Pa- 
trick ;  and  is  said,  in  the  tripartite  life  of  the  saint,  to 
have  been  an  oblong  edifice,  140  feet  in  length,  and 
divided  into  nave  and  choir.  Even  an  earlier  struc 
ture  is  asserted  to  have  occupied  the  site,  to  have 
been  constructed  of  willows  or  wattles,  and  to  have, 
in  consequence,  given  to  the  hill  the  name  of  Druira- 
sailech.  An  ecclesiastical  structure  claiming  to  be 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  or  a  successor  to  it, 
was  pillaged  and  burnt  in  839  and  850;  partly 
broken  down  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin  in  890; 
burnt  by  lightning  or  accidental  conflagration  in 
995  and  10*20;  repaired  and  tile-roofed  in  1125; 
more  thoroughly  restored  in  1145;  and  reduced  by 
fire  to  irretrievable  ruin  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  in 
I '  ■ In  this  edifice  were  huried  the  bodies  of  the 
celebrated  Brian  Boromh  and  his  son  Mur chard, 
and  the  beads  of  his  nephew  Conan,  and  bis  ally 
Methlin,  prince  of  the  Decks  of  Watcrford.  These 
remains  of  the  heroes  of  Clontarf,  after  being  5  years 
sepultured  in  the  monastery  of  Swords,  were  con- 
veyed hither  by  the  clergy,  and  laid  in  state  during 
twelve  nights'  performance  of  funeral  obsequies. 
The  present  cathedral  was  built  in  1075;  renovated 
and  gTeatly  improved  by  Archbishop  Robinson  ;  and, 
a  few  years  ago.  repaired  at  a  great  cost,  X  10,000 
of  which  was  contributed  by  Archbishop  Beresford. 
The  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  and 
Patronage  said  respecting  it  in  1834.  that  it  was  in 
a  dilapidated  state  from  age;  that  the  provincial 


architect  employed  to  examine  it  pronounced  it  un- 
worthy of  any  considerable  expenditure  towards  its 
improvement;  that  various  plan*  had  been  con- 
sidered for  realizing  the  means  of  re-edifying  it  either 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
munificent  contribution  of  the  primate,  the  chapter 
were  totally  incompetent  to  effect  its  suitable  res- 
toration. The  pile,  though  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
compared  with  most  of  the  stately  and  richly  ornate 
cathedrals  of  England,  is  a  passable  specimen  of  the 
later  pointed  style  of  architecture.  It  is  cruci- 
form ;  and  measures  119  feet  in  the  clear  from  end 
to  end  of  the  transepts,  and  183J  feet  from  cast  to 
west,  or  along  the  choir  and  the  nave.  A  square 
tower,  whose  battlement  is  31  feet  above  the  roof, 
and  1 10  above  the  ground,  rises  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  nave  and  transepts ;  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire  of  40  feet  in  height.  The  proportion  between 
the  height  of  the  roof  and  that  of  the  tower  seems 
defective  to  a  spectator  at  the  ba*e  of  the  hill,  but 
appears  quite  symmetrical  when  the  edifice  is  seen 
from  a  remoter  distance ;  and  the  disproportionate 
elevation  of  the  spire  was  occasioned  by  the  olwti- 
nacy  of  the  architect  whom  Archbishop  Robinson 
employed  to  construct  it.  Among  various  monu- 
mental erections  which  adorn  the  interior,  are  a  bust 
I  by  Bacon  of  Archbishop  Robinson,  whose  remains  lie 
interred  below;  a  full  length  figure  of  Archbishop 
Stewart ;  a  beautiful  and  costly  figure,  by  Rysbrack, 
of  Dean  Drelincourt  ,  and  monuments  of  William, 
Baron  GauJfield, — of  his  son,  William,  Viscount 
Charlemont,  who  died  in  1671,— and  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jenny,  rector  of  Armagh,  who  died  in  1758. 

The  Palace."]  —  The  archiepiscopal  residence, 
erected  by  Primate  Robinson,  is  an  elegant  yet 
chaste  and  unostentatious  structure.  Its  length  is 
90 feet;  it*  width,  60 ;  and  its  height, 40.  The  pile 
»  simple,  without  wings  or  lesser  parts ;  and  has 
a  light  and  pleasing  appearance.  Nearly  J  of  a  mile 
south  west  of  it,  and  behind  a  plantation,  is  a  suite 
of  large  and  commodious  offices.  Beside  the  palace, 
and  coeval  with  it  in  erection,  is  a  handsome  private 
chapel.  In  the  demesne  stands  the  obelisk  erected  by 
Archbishop  Robinson,  a  nicely  proportioned  struc- 
ture of  marble,  157  feet  high,  raised  at  the  cost  of 
more  than  £1,000.  It  was  dedicated  by  the  founder 
to  the  honour  and  memory  of  his  friend  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  ;  but,  having  been  projected  and 
entirely  constructed  in  order  simply  to  give  employ- 
ment to  operatives  at  a  period  of  great  public  dis- 
tress, it  is  justly  regarded  as  a  monument  of  his 
worth.  A  large  lawn  around  the  palace  spreads  on 
every  side  over  the  undulations  and  gentle  hills  of 
the  surface ;  plantations  *kirt  the  lawn,  or  relieve 
its  uniformity ;  a  terrace  in  one  of  the  skirting 
woods  commands  a  most  beautiful  view  of  culti- 
vated hill  and  dale,  and  of  the  rich  eastern  sub- 
urbs and  environs  of  the  city ;  and  the  whole  de- 
mesne, tastefully  laid  out,  well  kept,  and  chastely 
luxurious,  is  liberally  thrown  open  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  citizens. 

The  College.] — Armagh  figures  early  and  promi- 
nently in  the  ancient  literature  of  Ireland.  A  college, 
alleged  to  have  been  founded  here  by  St.  Patrick, 
was  long  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seminaries  in 
Europe  ;  and  received  the  patronage  and  supjwrt  of 
the  kings  of  Ireland,  down  to  Roderick  O'Connor, 
the  last  of  the  native  monarchs.  Many  learned  men, 
not  only  of  the  Irish  nation,  but  from  almost  every 
part  of  Christendom,  issued  from  this  col  luge,  to 
instruct  their  respective  countrymen,  and  diffuse 
knowledge  among  barbarians ;  and  some  of  them 
figure  in  the  annals  of  hagiology  as  martyrs.  An 
ecclesiastical  synod  convoked  by  Gelasius  at  Cle- 
onad  or  Clane,  decreed  that  none  but  Alumni  of 
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Armagh  should  be  permitted  to  deliver  prelections 
on  theology.  Florence  Macarthy,  as  quoted  by  Sir 
James  Ware  in  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  asserts, 
though  with  little  probability,  that  the  number  of 
students  at  one  time  exceeded  7,000.  The  depart- 
ments taught  in  the  college  were  the  vernacular 
tongue,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  music,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  theology. — The  present 
college,  or  grammar-school,  or  royal-school,  was 
founded  by  Primate  Robinson,  and  cost  him  upwards 
of  £ 4,000.  He  wished  to  have  verv  greatly  en- 
larged it,  and  rendered  it  an  university ;  and,  had 
government  co-operated  with  him,  or  afforded  him 
the  requisite  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  his 
object,  be  would  have  endowed  the  institution  with 
the  larger  part  of  bis  great  fortune.  Even  after 
being  wearied  with  prolonged  and  final  disappoint- 
ment, he  bequeathed  £5,000  toward  the  extension  of  | 
the  college  into  an  university,  provided  the  founda- 
tion-stone were  laid  within  5  years  of  his  decease  ; 
but  this  last  and  affecting  effort  of  his  generosity, 
like  every  previous  one,  was  defeated.  The  insti- 
tution, even  on  the  limited  Academy  scale  on  which 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  it,  is  great  and  influential. 
The  building  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  nearly 
a  furlong  east  of  the  north  end  of  the  Mall,  on  the 
road  from  College-street  to  the  deanery.  It  is  a 
spacious,  regular,  and  handsome  edifice ;  admirably 
contrived  for  its  purpose  ;  containing  apartments  for 
a  master,  a  school-room  of  56  feet  by  28,  a  large 
dining-room,  and  spacious  airy  dormitories;  and 
having  appended  to  it  every  requisite  accommoda- 
tion, and  an  extensive  enclosed  play-ground.  Dur- 
ing the  incumbency  of  Dr.  Carpendale,  who  was 
appointed  to  its  preceptorsbip  by  the  founder,  the 
institution  was  regarded  as  the  Eton  or  Westmin- 
ster of  Ireland.  An  endowment,  granted  to  it  by 
Charles  L  out  of  forfeited  lands,  yields  nearly 
£1,400  a-vear. 

The  Observatory.'}— This  edifice  occupies  an  ele- 
vated site,  250  yards  north  of  the  College.  The 
south  front  displays,  in  great  neatness  of  architec- 
ture, an  elevation  of  two  stories,  with  a  large  circu- 
lar turret  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
The  reverse  of  a  medal,  struck  in  honour  of  Primate 
Robinson,  by  the  ingenious  William  Mossop  of  Ar- 
magh, exhibits  this  front  with  the  appropriate  encir- 
cling legend,  "  The  Heavens  declare  the  Glory  of 
God."  The  observatory  contains  apartments  for 
the  resident  astronomer,  a  museum,  and  astronomi- 
cal rooms;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  very  elegant 
demesne  of  20  acres.  Primate  Robinson,  the  foun- 
der of  the  institution,  endowed  it  with  lands  and  a 
perpetual  fund,  which  yield  to  the  resident  astrono- 
mer about  £400  a-vear  ;  and  he  and  Primate  Bcres- 
ford,  each  expended  £3,000,  in  supplying  the  building 
with  conveniencies,  and  furnishing  it  with  astronorm- 


encies,  and  furnishing  it 
cal  instruments.    The  professorship  of  the  institu- 
tion is  at  present  ably  filled  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

The  Library.']— This  building  stands  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  cathedral ;  presents  a  very  handsome  ap- 
pearance ;  contains  spacious  and  neat  accommodation 
for  a  large  collection  of  books,  and  an  elegant  suite 
of  apartments  for  the  librarian  ;  and  has  attached  to 
it  a  court  of  10  acres.  Primate  Robinson  not  only 
constructed  the  edifice,  and  stored  it  with  an  accu- 
mulation of  scarce  and  valuable  works  in  both  an- 
cient and  modern  literature,  but  endowed  it  with  a 
perpetual  fund,  which  40  years  ago  yielded  £300  per 
annum,  and  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  the 
salarying  of  the  librarian,  and  the  repairing  of  the 
edifice.  The  library  contains,  at  present,  between 
20,000  and  30,000  volumes ;  and  may  be  used  by 
every  person  who  resides  within  30  miles  of  the 
city,  and  deposits  double  the  value  of  the  books 


which  be  borrows.  The  observatory  and  the  library 
are  under  the  corporate  governorship,  for  the  public 
use,  of  the  archbishop,  the  dean,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral. 

Chvrcket  and  Extinct  Monatferiti.] — St.  Mark's 
church,  situated  350  yards  south-east  of  the  college, 
and  half  that  distance  east  of  the  Mall,  is  a  baud- 
some  modern  edifice.  One  of  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-bouses  was  built  with  part  of  the  ruins  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul.  One  of 
the  Methodist  chapels  stands  near  a  spot  on  which 
the  founder  of  Methodism  frequently  preached.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  area  around  the  cathedral,  and  is  itself  the  cathe- 
dral and  metropolitan  church  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

diocese  and  primacy  An  abbey  is  alleged  to  have 

been  founded  in  Armagh  by  St.  Patrick;  and  a 
monastery,  which  affected  to  be  identified  with  it, 
afterwards  figured  as  a  celebrated  Augustinian  friary, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  A  religious 
establishment,  founded  in  610,  and  ascribed  to  St. 
Columba,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  670  and 
687,  and  was  frequently  desolated  of  its  inmates,  and 
plundered  of  its  books,  records,  and  treasures,  by 
the  Danes.  A  Franciscan  friarv  of  Minorites  was 
founded  in  1263  or  1264,  by  Patrick  O'Scanlain, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  or,  according  to  Allemande, 
in  1291  by  O'Donnel.  A  Dominican  friary  is  said 
also  to  have  existed  in  the  city  ;  but  when,  or  how 
long,  seems  not  recorded.  Two  nunneries,  the  one 
called  the  Church  of  St.  Bridget,  and  the  other 
called  Teampull-na-feartagh  or  *  the  Church  of  Mir- 
acles,'absurdly  claim,  like  the  Augustinian  friary,  to 
have  been  founded  by  St  Patrick.  Pretension,  in 
the  total  absence  of  authentic  information,  even 
soars  so  high  as  to  affirm  that  the  Church  of  Mir- 
acles was  erected  for  the  use  of  St.  Lupita,  the 
eldest  sister  of  St.  Patrick ;  that  the  taintess  was 
interred  within  its  walls;  and  that  her  body  was 
identical  with  one  discovered  about  140  years  ago, 
inhumed  erect  between  two  crosses,  deep  beneath 
the  rubbish  of  the  nunnery's  ruins.  In  1612,  the 
Augustinian  friarv  and  its  possessions  were  granted 
to  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  for  the  nominal  rent  of  £5 
Irish ;  and,  in  1618,  the  two  nunneries  were  given 
to  Francis  Annesley,  Esq.  A  writer  in  the  Dublin 
Penny  Journal  says,  "  In  our  memory,  the  last  frag- 
ments of  the  Culdean  buildings,"  the  establishment  of 
St.  Columba,  "  were  pulled  down,  and  the  habitable 
part  of  the  Augustinian  monastery,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  was  levelled  to  the  earth."  The 
remains  of  one  of  the  other  monasteries,  situated 
within  the  primate's  demesne,  were  very  extensive 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  but  have  been 
reduced  to  some  tolerably  preserved  arches  and 
intervening  pieces  of  wall. 

Remedial  Institution*.} — The  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and 
Cavan,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ballynahone 
river,  a  furlong  above  its  junction  with  the  Callan, 
and  was  erected  in  1824—5,  at  an  expense  of  £20,000. 
This  was  the  first  of  the  district  asylums  in  Ireland, 
and  is  not  so  well  planned  as  those  of  later  date.  It 
originally  designed  for  the  reception  of  only  106 
]»;  and  though  afterwards  altered  by  the 
mtation  of  one  or  two  rooms  into  dormitories, 
it  possessed  quite  inadequate  accommodation  for  the 
cases  within  its  extensive  and  populous  district. 
The  last  report  of  it  states  that  idiot  criminals  had 
been  forced  upon  it  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  1st 
Vict.  c.  25;  that  the  presence  of  these  and  of  previous 
incurables  bad  filled  the  establishment,  and  greatly 
defeated  the  remedial  treatment  of  the  curable ;  but 
that,  when  idiots  and  harmless  incurables  should  be 
removed  to  the  Poor-law  houses,  there  would  be 
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suftVienry  of  accommodation  for  the  lunatic  poor  of  • 
the  district.  On  1st  Jan.,  1841,  there  were  in  the 
asylum  62  male  and  56  female  patients ;  and  between 
that  date  and  Jan.  1842,  21  male  and  17  female 
patients  were  admitted,  0  males  and  9  female*  were 
cured,  6  male*  and  3  females  were  relieved  and 
given  up  to  friends,  3  males  and  4  females  died, 
and  19  males  and  1  female  waited  to  be  received. 
From  the  opening  of  the  institution  on  14th  July, 
1825,  till  1st  Jan.  1842,  649  males  and  505  females 
were  admitted,  280  males  and  240  females  were 
eared,  ISO  males  and  90  females  were  relieved  and 
given  up  to  friends,  73  males  and  40  females  were 
unrelieved,  vet  harmless,  and  given  up  to  friends. 
92  males  and  72  females  died,  and  10  males  and  5 
females  were  transferred  to  the  Derry  Asylum.  In 
Ik4I,  50  males  and  55  females  were  employed  at 
different  trades  and  other  works,  and  15  males  and 
2  females  were  unemployed  from  imbecility.  The 
total  expenditure  for  that  year  was  £2,107  7s.  lOd. ; 
the  total  of  salaries  was  £539  4s. ;  and  the  average 
cost  for  each  patient  was  £17  5s.  5d. —  A  private 
Lunatic  Asylum  near  the  city  appears  to  be  well- 
conducted  ;  in  1840,  it  had  20  patients ;  and,  though 
sufficient  accommodation  did  not  exist  for  that  num- 
ber, the  proprietor  promised  to  the  inspector  imme- 
diately to  supply  it  The  Armagh  County  Infirmary 

has  only  40  beds,  but  contains  apartments  for  the 
aurgeon  which,  if  converted  into  wards,  would  afford 
space  for  at  least  20  beds ;  and,  even  if  these  were 
rendered  available,  it  might  probably  possess  an  in- 
sufficient amount  of  accommodation.  During  the 
year  1840,  it  had  a  total  of  607  intern  patients  ;  ex- 
pended £1,286  8s.  4d.,  and  received  £145  9s.  from 
subscriptions,  £683  Is.  lOd.  from  parliamentary  and 
county  grants,  and  £432  4s.  9$d  from  other 
sources.— The  fever  hospital,  situated  beyond  the 
borough  boundaries,  and  nearly  half-a-mile  north- 
east of  the  cathedral,  was  erected  and  is  maintained 
solely  by  Archbishop  Beresford,  and  it  contains  40 
beds,  and  is  intended  for  the  use  exclusively  of  the 
citizens.  Jacob  Arthur  Macau,  who  died  in  India 
in  1819,  bequeathed  to  the  sovereign,  burgesses,  and 
inhabitants  of  Armagh,  the  greater  part  of  a  pro- 
perty valued  at  £23,000,  for  building  and  endowing 
in  the  city  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  on  the  plan  of 
that  at  Liverpool,  but  perfectly  unrestricted  and  un- 
affected by  any  question  of  religious  denomination. 
This  bequest,  though  retarded  from  taking  effect, 
was  reported,  in  1835,  as  likely  to  occasion  a  full 
provision,  which  should  be  available,  first  for  the 
blind  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  next  for  the  blind  in 
other  districta,  and  next,  if  the  state  of  the  funds 
should  permit,  for  a  portion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Poor-law  Building*  and  Union.  J —  A  workhouse 
for  Armagh  Poor-law  union  was  contracted  for  on 
Oct.  1 1th.  1899.— to  be  completed  in  June  1841,— 
to  coat,  for  building  and  completion,  £7,200,  and 
for  fittings  and  contingencies,  £1,554  7s.  I0d.,— to 
occupy  an  area  of  7  acres,  27  perches,  purchased  for 
£1.246  12s.  2d.,— and  to  contain  accommodation  for 
1  ,UU0  paupers.  The  Poor-law  union,  for  which  this 
workbou»e  has  been  provided,  ranks  as  the  33d,  and 
was  declared  on  April  25th,  1839.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  electoral  division,  that  of  Caledon,  which 
is  in  Tyrone,  the  whole  union  lies  in  co.  Armagh ; 
and  it  comprises  an  area  of  154,281  acre.;  with  a  pop., 
in  1831,  of  107.145.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with 
their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are  Armagh,  10,343; 
Grange,  2.802;  Oakley,  3,276;  Richhill,  6,089; 
Kilmore,  4.501 ;  Annaghmore,  3,767 ;  Killyman, 
1.950;  Ix>ugbga)l,  5,442;  Charlemont, 5.210;  Bally- 
martin.  2.50ft  ;  Glenaul,  4, 177 ;  Tynan,  4,554 ;  Mid- 
dleton.  5,199;  Brootally,  3,398;  Ballyerds,  2.585 ; 
Crossmorc,4,l46i  Keady,  4,908;  Derry  noose,  4,323 ; 

1. 


Armagh-Breague.  3,632;  Lisnadill,  3,343;  Cladv, 
3,554;  Killeen,  2,676;  Markethill,  5,495;  Hamil- 
ton's Bawn,  4,586;  and  Caledon,  4,413.  The  num- 
ber of  ex-officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  respec- 
tively 12  and  37 ;  and  of  the  latter,  4  are  returned 
by  Armagh  division,  2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of 
Richhill,  Loughgall,  Charlemont,  Tynan,  Middleton, 
Keady ,  Derry  noose,  Markethill,  and  Caledon,  and  1 
by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  cost  of  the 
valuation  was  £376  6s.  4d.,  exclusive  of  £21  for 
revising  it.  Paupers  began  to  be  admitted  in  Jan. 
4th,  1842;  the  total  expenses  thence  till  Feb.  6th, 
1843,  amounted  to  £3,658  5s.  lOd. ;  and  the  total 
amount  of  previous  expenses  was  £1,125  5s.  4d. 
Six  dispensaries  within  the  union  have  their  seats 
at  Blackwatertown,  Caledon,  Keady,  Loughgall  and 
Richhill,  Markethill,  and  Tynan  ;  they  serve  for 
districts  whose  united  area  amounts  to  134,589 
acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  95,287  ;  and, 
in  1839,  they  unitedly  received  £956,  expended 
£939  8s.,  and  administered  to  10,571  patients. 

Couutg  Buildings.]— The  county  gaol,  situated 
opposite  the  south-cast  end  of  the  Mall,  and  near  the 
divergence  of  the  outlets  to  Belfast  and  Newry,  was 
pronounced  38  years  ago,  "  a  modern  and  complete 
building,  standing  on  a  plain,  with  every  advantage 
of  good  air,  and  proper  accommodations  for  the 
prisoners,"  and  "  admirably  planned  as  to  strength 
and  security."  But  in  the  Prison  Reports  of  1840 
and  1841,  it  is  denounced  as  an  "old  and  very  de- 
fective building,  totally  unfitted  for  carrying  into 
practical  effect  any  method  even  approaching  to  a 
proper  system  of  classification  and  separation,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  late  Act"  Yet  it 
is  defective  only  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  the 
judicious  and  benign  principles  of  prison  discipline, 
which  unhappily  had  scarce  an  advocate  at  the  period 
of  its  erection ;  it  is  likely  to  be  speedily  forced 
down  by  these  principles  to  give  place  to  a  suitable 
successor ;  and,  while  it  stands,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  as  tealousl  v  subordinated  to  their  scope 
and  operation  as  its  construction  can  well  admit. 
Its  accommodations  are  18  dormitory  cells,  19  other 
rooms  with  beds,  8  day-rooms,  4  work-rooms  and 
sheds,  9  yards,  12  solitary  cells,  2  hospitals,  3  baths, 
4  stores  and  other  appropriate  conveniences.  The 
prisoners  on  23d  Dec.,  1841,  consisted  of  74  men, 
25  women,  lOboys.and  6  hospital  patients.  Through- 
out 1841,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  was  136, 
the  average  annual  cost  of  each  £12  8s.  lOJd.,  and 
the  total  annual  expense  of  the  gaol,  £1,692  5s.  1  Id. 
The  count v  court-house,  or  sessions-house,  built  in 
1809.  and  situated  opposite  the  north-west  end  of  the 
Mall,  and  in  the  line  of  College-street,  is  constructed 
of  hewn  limestone,  has  a  handsome  portico,  and  pro- 
duces in  the  perspective  of  the  street  a  very  striking 
effect. 

Other  Public  flai/oW*.]— The  barracks,  situated 
on  the  Belfast  or  Richhill  road,  200  yards  east  of 
the  gaol,  are  a  neat  erection  of  their  class,  well- 
designed,  occupying  an  extensive  and  suitably  en- 
closed area,  and  standing  on  a  fine  open  eminence 
in  full  view  of  the  contiguous  prison  — The  sham- 
bles, constructed  by  Primate  Robinson,  are  a  proper 
erection  of  their  kind,  and  adapted  jointly  to  con- 
venience, cleanliness,  and  utility.  A  market-house 
was  built  by  Primate  Bolton,  but  appears  never  to 
have  been  quite  finished,  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  was  a  ruin.  Between 
it  and  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  area  of  the  market- 
place, stood  an  antique  mutilated  market-cross, 
curioiivly  but  rudely  sculptured,  and  thus  described 
in  1803  by  Sir  Charles  Coote:— "  It  appears  that 
the  top  ot  the  cross  has  been  damaged  ;  the  sym- 
bolic subject  is  Christ's  crucifixion  between  "the 
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thieves,  in  old  basso  relievo;  the  others  are  so 
much  obliterated,  that  I  leave  their  solution  to 
more  expert  antiquarian-- ;  they  appear  rather  a  kind 
of  rude  ornamental  fret  work,  than  any  distinct 
characters."  The  present  neat  market-house  was 
denned  at  hi*  own  expense  by  Archbishop  Stewart- 
Among  the  numerous  erections  of  Archbishop  Ro- 
binson was  an  assembly-room,  which,  while  dedi- 
cated to  fashionable  dissipation,  was  yet  designed 
to  subserve  charitable  purposes,  but  which,  us  it 
aware  of  the  incongruity  between  its  objects,  he 
left  quite  incomplete.  The  card  and  supper  rooms 
are  on  a  large  scale;  the  ball-room  is  60  feet  by 
30;  und  the  kitchens  and  servants'  apartments  arc 

suitably  laid  out  The  Mall,  already  repeatedly 

named,  may,  though  no  '  building,'  be  here  formally 
noticed.  It  is  about  500  yards  long,  and  from  00 
to  I (30  yards  broad ;  it  is  enclosed  with  a  dwarf  wall, 
dike,  and  iron  gates;  and  it  consists  of  a  neat  gravel 
walk,  encompassing  a  lawn  of  about  6  acres.  It 
was  laid  out  under  the  protection  of  an  act  of 
parliament ;  and  is  watched  over  by  a  care-taker  or 
public  officer.  The  expense  of  completing  it  was 
defrayed  by  subscription,  but  was  in  a  few  years  re- 
paid from  the  profit*  of  the  lawn. 

Trade.'] — In  the  17th  century,  camlets,  as  well  as 
linen  and  woollen  cloths,  were  manufactured  at 
Armagh ;  but  at  present  linens  and  unions  are  the 
staple  produce  of  both  the  city  and  its  vicinity. 
Bleaching  is  conducted  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
environs,  and  reciprocates  with  a  well-stocked 
market  of  yarns  arid  cloths.  A  large  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  is  disposed  of  in  the  city.  A 
chief  business  is  a  well-conducted  and  spirited  re- 
tail trade  for  the  supply  of  the  extensive  and  popu- 
lous circumjacent  country.  Weekly  markets  are 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  ;  and  annual  fairs  on 
May  21st,  July  10th,  Aug.  12th,  Tuesday  before 
Oct.  10th,  and  Nov.  20th.  A  branch  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Hank  of  Ireland  was  established  in  the  city 
ill  1826 ;  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  1827 ; 
branches  of  the  Belfast  Bank  aud  the  Northern 
Bank,  in  1835 ;  and  branches  of  the  Ulster  Bank, 
and  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank,  in  1836. 
The  town's  railway  communications  are  noticed  in 
the  article  on  the  county.  In  1838,  the  public  con- 
veyances were  a  car  to  Augbnacloy,  2  coaches  to 
Belfast,  a  car  to  Caledon,  2  coaches  to  Dublin,  7 
cars  and  a  caravan  to  Dungannon,  a  mail  car  and  a 
stage  car  to  Enniskillen,  a  mail  car  to  Monaghan,  8 
cars  to  Moy,  a  caravan  to  Newry,  a  caravan  to 
Stewartstown,  and  a  car  to  Tanderagee,  and  the  mail 
conch  in  transit  between  Newry  and  Coleraine. — In 
1842,  the  Armagh  loan  fund  bad  a  capital  of  £1,014, 
circulated  £3,671  in  1,357  loans. — The  amount  of 
excise  revenue  collected  in  the  Armagh  district,  in 
1828.  was  £84,076;  in  1839,  it  had  fallen  to  £60,791. 
We  have  no  returns  for  later  years ;  but  the  number 
of  gallons  of  spirits  taken  out  for  home  consump- 
tion, within  the  Armagh  collection,  which,  in  1841, 
amounted  to  349,594,  had,  in  the  year  ending  January 
5,  1843,  sunk  to  118,093. 

Municipal  Affairs,  $"c.} — The  old  royalty,  or  the 
dUtrict  called  '  the  Corporation,'  occupies  the  whole 
peninsula  between  the  Callan  and  the  Ballynabone, 
from  an  irregular  line  south  of  the  city,  and  compre- 
hend* an  area  of  1,147  statute  acres.  The  parlia- 
mentary and  the  new  municipal  boundary  coincides 
over  only  about  21  furlongs  on  the  south-west  with 
the  old  boundary;  it  everywhere  else  extends  within 
tlie  old  or  corporation  limits ;  and  it  comprehends 
the  whole  city  and  suburbs,  excepting  some  strag- 
gling buildings,  and  describes  an  irrpgular  circum- 
ference of  about  3\  statute  miles.  The  earliest  and 
principal  charter  was  granted  in  1613,  the  llth  year 


of  James  L  Other  charters  were  given  in  the  i2:-h 
year  of  James  I.,  the  IUth  ef  Charles  I ,  the  4th  of 
James  II.,  and  the  27th  of  George  II.  The  corpora- 
tion, styled  "  the  Sovereign,  Free  Burgesses,  and 
Commonalty  of  the  Borough  of  Ardmagh,"  consists 
of  a  sovereign,  12  free  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen.  A  fee  of  £2  to  the  town-clerk, 
besides  the  stamp-duty  of  £3,  is  payable  on  the  ad- 
mission of  a  free  burgess.  The  electiou  of  the  in- 
ferior officers  is  vested  by  charter  in  the  corporation, 
but  came  to  be,  with  slight  restriction,  exercised 
solely  by  the  primate.  The  corporation  possesses 
no  exclusive  jurisdiction,  civil  or  criminal.  The 
seneschal  of  the  manor  of  Armagh,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  primate,  holds  his  court  in  the  city,  and  ex- 
ercises jurisdiction,  both  by  attachment  of  goods  and 
by  civil  bill  process,  in  all  causes  ef  action  arising 
within  the  manor,  and  not  exceeding  £10.  The  city 
lies  chiefly  within  this  manor,  and  partly  within  that 
of  Mount n orris.  The  assises  are  held  in  the  town 
twice  a-year.  At  the  county  quarter-sessions,  held 
also  twice  a-year  in  the  city,  the  assistant  barrister 
disposes  ef  cases  within  his  civil  bill  and  other 
statutable  jurisdictions  for  the  city  and  division  of 
Armagh.  Petty-sessions  are  held  every  Saturday  by 
the  county  justices  of  the  peace,  resident  in  the  city 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Excepting  the  town-ser- 
geants, who  are  employed  in  the  arresting  of  va- 
grants, the  borough  has  no  police  force  distinct  from 
the  county.  An  assessment  formerly  made  by  pre- 
sentment of  a  corporation  grand  jury  for  police 
purposes,  gradually  increased  from  £854  7».  2d. 
Irish,  in  1821,  to  £1.180  19s.  3d.  British,  in  1833. 
Under  the  acts  of  1789  for  the  supplying  of  water 
to  corporate  towns,  the  city  was  supplied  from  171*3 
to  1800,  in  a  bungling  and  inconvenient  style  by 
means  of  timber  pipes,  but  afterwards  by  means  of 
metal  pipes,  and  with  distribution  to  private  houses. 
The  cost  of  the  supply,  aggregately  in  1793-7,  was 
£1.057;  in  1798-9,  £450;  in  1809-15*  £4,551  ;  in 
1816-28,  £4,506  ;  in  1829-33,  £1,816.  The  num. 
ber  of  houses  supplied,  in  1814,  was  about  150;  and 
in  1829-33.  it  was  272.  The  tolls  and  customs  of 
the  borough  appear  to  have  long  ago  become  private 
property ;  and,  though  reduced  in  exaction  to  half 
of  their  quondam  amount,  continued,  as  exacted  in 
1834,  to  be  an  object  of  popular  complaint  Except- 
ing a  waste  which  was  granted  to  them  in  pursuance 
of  the  trusts  of  an  act  of  parliament,  the  corpora- 
tion are  not  now  possessed  of  any  property.  Pre- 
vious to  the  union,  the  borough  sent  two  members 
to  parliament ;  since  the  union,  it  sends  one ;  and 
previous  to  the  Reform  act,  it  was  a  pocket  borough 
of  the  primate.  Constituency,  in  1832,  437  house- 
holders and  11  burgesses;  in  1835^  680  householders 
and  12  burgesses ;  in  1841,  880  householders  and  12 
burgesses.  A  presbytery  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  has  its  seat  in 
Armagh  ;  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Feb.,  May, 
Aug.,  and  Nov. ;  and  has  under  its  inspection  20 
congregations.  Area  of  the  town,  269" acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  9,470;  in  1841,  10,245.    Houses  1.493. 

Hittury  ] — The  early  history  of  Armagh,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is  so  shrouded  in  feature  that 
its  true  lineaments  cannot  be  seen ;  and  its  later 
history  is  such  an  almost  uniform  series  of  plunder- 
ing and  bloody  incident  on  the  part  of  Danes  aud 
Irish  septs,  as  to  possess  very  little  real  interest 
We  shall  therefore  present  only  the  briefest  outline 
of  both,  and  regard  ourselves  a*  exonerated  from  the 
historiographer's  duty,  in  reference  to  the  former,  of 

discriminating  between  fable  and  authentic  story  

A  city  called  Eamhain  or  Eamania — a  name  cor- 
rupted from  Aem-huim-ve,  '  the  noble  city.'— i* 
affirmed  to  have  been  built  on  or  near  the  site  of 
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Armagh,  by  a  Scottish  prince,  upwards  of  two  cen- 
tarii ■-.  or  according  to  O'Connor,  .153  yean  before 
the  Christian  era.  '1'brs  cfty  claim*  to  have  been 
the  capita]  of  Ulster,  and  royal  neat  of  the  king*  or 
the  north ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  sacked  and 
(turned,  in  the  4th  century,  by  a  chieftain  of  Con- 
naught,  called  Caibre  Liffechar.  Colgan  affirm* 
that,  in  his  time,  the  ruins  of  the  city  were  standing. 
Camden  says  that  the  ruins  of  the  royal  pahtce  of  the 
city,  which  both  he  and  Speed,  who  wrote  in  1614, 
rail  Owen  Maugh,  were  still  visible  near  Armagh. 
O'llalloran,  a  modern  author,  alto  affirms  their 
existence  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  Yet  legends 
and  traditions,  which  nowhere  show  more  of  the 
voracity  of  the  shark  than  in  Ireland,  seem  wondrous 
shy  in  gulping  down  a  morsel  so  exquisitely  to  their 
t«»te  a-  this  pretty  story  of  the  city  Eamania.  St. 
Patrick,  who  very  generally  figures  in  history  as  the 
founder  of  Armagh  per  excellence,  and  the  founder 
of  the  great  majority  of  Irish  towns  and  villages 
which  claim  a  high  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  is 
alleged  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  its 
metropolitir.il  importance,  and  to  have  selected  its 
vicinity  as  the  site  of  ecclesiastical  structures,  and 
the  scene  of  ecclesiastical  ministrations,  whose  in- 
fluence should  be  paramount  over  all  Ireland,  lie 
obtained  from  Dure,  a  chief  of  the  circumjacent 
country,  a  grant  of  the  hHl  Druimsailech,  changed 
the  name  of  the  place  to  Ardmagb,  and  planted  on 
it,  if  we  can  believe  Jocelyn,  "  his  archbishop's  see, 
designing  it  for  the  primacy,  metropolis,  and  mistress 
«»:  all  Ireland."  Yet,  even  after  our  caveat  against 
being  regarded  as  assenting  to  the  truth  of  every 
part  of  our  brief  outline,  we  might  mislead  a  raw  or 
young  reader  did  we  not  tell  him  that  little  of  really 
authentic  matter,  such  as  would  satisfy  a  scrupulous 
historian  whether  of  Catholic  or  Protestant  faith,  is 
known  respecting  St.  Patrick.  His  biographers, 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  Jocelyn  the  Lancashire  monk, 
arc  likely  to  be  followed  by  Episcopalians,  and  by  Ca- 
tholics; but  no  writer  sufficiently  unconcerned  in  'the 
primacy,'  or  the  hagiology  of  St.  Patrick,  is  yet  before 
us  whom  we  can  follow  as  an  altogether  unbiassed 
guide ;  and  original  or  recondite  sources  of  informa- 
tion—though we  have  glanced  at  some  of  them— are 
too  elaborate  in  management  for  the  rapid  pen  of  a 
topographist.  Whoever  feels  curiosity  to  know 
what  labours  and  mortifications  are  ascribed  to  St. 
Patrick  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  may  consult  the 
Romish  breviary ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  a 
Churchman's  account  of  his  real  or  alleged  sucees- 
frooi  his  "  resigning  the  primacy  to  St.  Rcnig- 
and  living  in  private  to  see  it  descend  to  three 
e.sors,  all  of  whom  be  nominated,"  will  find  it 
intermixed  with  some  curious  historical  annals,  in 
Wares  View  of  the  Bishops  of  the  See  down  to  1678, 
o»  in  Beatson's  Political  Index,  down  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Primate  Robinson  in  1765. 

Previous  to- the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  Eng- 
n»h.  and  even  in  the  various  subsequent  civil  wars, 
Armagh  suffered  more  of  the  horrors  of  fire,  plunder, 
and  sword,  than  probably  any  other  Irish  town  of 
its  siae.  "  Prom  time  immemorial,"  to  adopt  the 
words  of  a  periodical  writer,  "  it  has  been  the  scene 
o4  many  a  deadly  feud  and  bloody  engagement,— in 
wars,  waged  at  one  time  between  the  Irish  chieftains 
themselves,— at  others,  between  the  Irish,  Danes, 
and  Ostmans, — and  afterwards  between  the  natives 
of  the  country  and  the  invading  armies  of  Scotland 
and  England.  In  670,  687,  and  778,  it  was  burnt ; 
right  times  in  the  9th  century,  and  thirteen  times 
in  the  three  following  centuries,  it  was  plundered, 
burnt,  or  otherwise  laid  waste  by  the  Danes;  during 
the  ronque>.t  of  Ulster  by  the  English,  it  was  pil- 
laged by  Da  Courcy,  Fitr-Adelra, and  Dc  Lacy;  and 


during  the  period  which  intervened  till  the  accession 
of  James  L,  but  especially  during  the  civil  wars  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  repeatedly  burnt, 
plundered,  or  otherwise  strewed  with  the  desolation 
of  warfare.  No  fewer  than  17  burnings  of  the  city, 
either  partial  or  total,  are  on  record.  So  qnick  is 
the  repetition  of  warlike  incident,  so  akin  in  charac- 
ter to  each  former  instance  which  followed,  and  so 
slenderly  relieved  is  the  appalling  and  monotonous 
story  with  any  other  narrative  than  such  literary 
matter  as  we  incidentally  noticed  in  our  descriptive 
paragraphs,  that  readers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  will 
gladly  pass  to  other  topics. 

7*e  Iiithnpric  ~] — The  see  of  Armagh,  thongh 
claiming  to  have  been  founded  and  even  made  pri- 
mntial  by  St  Patrick,  does  not  fairly  appear  in  his- 
tory as  an  archbishopric,  or  even  as  fixedly  prclatical, 
till  the  year  1 152.  The  sees  suffragan  to  it  about 
50  vcars  later  were  Connor,  Down.  Louth,  Clonard, 
Kens,  Ardagh,  Ruphoe,  Rathlure,  Duleek,  and 
Derry.  By  subsequent  unions,  suppressions,  and 
other  changes,  the  suffragans  came  to  be  Down  and 
Connor,  Dromore,  Derry,  Raphoc,  Clogber,  Mcath, 
Kilmore,  and  Ardagh, — the  last  held  in  commendara 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  By  the  Act  of  1&13, 
the  province  of  Armagh  was  so  enlarged  in  territory 


as  to  comprehend  that  of 


at  the 


time,  so  diminished  in  suffragans  as  to  include,  with 
the  Archbishop's  own  see,  only  6  bishoprics.  The 
present  province  extends  over  all  Ulster,  over  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  Connnught,  and  over  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  Leinster ;  and  its  6  bishoprics  are 
Armagh  with  Clog  her,  Mcath  still  single,  Derry 
with  Raphoe,  Down  with  Connor  and  Dromore, 
Kilmore  with  Elpbin  and  Ardagh,  and  Tuam  with 
Killalla  and  Achonry.  A  contentious  struggle  long 
maintained  between  Armagh  and  Dublin  for  priority, 
terminated  some  two  or  three  centuries  ago  in  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  being  styled  '  Primate  of 
all  Ireland  and  Metropolitan,'  and  he  of  Dublin 
'  Primate  of  Ireland  and  Metropolitan.'  In  1834, 
the  province,  within  the  limits  which  belonged  to  it 
prior  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  contained 
544  parish  churches,  66  other  places  of  worship  con- 
nected with  the  Establishment,  425  meeting  houses 
of  Presbyterians,  218  meeting  houses  of  other  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  and  715  Roman  Catholic  chapels; 
its  pop.  consisted  of  517.722  Churchmen.  638,073 
Presbyterians,  15,823  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1,955,123  Roman  Catholics;  and  it  contained 
247  daily  schools,  of  which  no  lists  could  be  obtained, 
and  4,235  of  which  full  statistics  were  procured,  the 
former  computed  to  be  attended  by  16,055  children, 
and  the  latter  having  on  their  books  169,118  boys, 
10*884  girls,  and  2,089  children  whose  sex  was  not 
specified.  Of  the  total  number  of  schools,  2,396 
were  supported  wholly  by  fees,  2,086  wholly  or 
partly  by  subscription ;  and  of  the  bitter,  461  were 
aided  by  the  National  Board,  112  by  the  Association 
for  Disoountenancing  Vice,  61  by  Erasmus  Smith's 
fund,  195  by  the  Kildare-street  Society,  aud  460  by 
the  London  Hibernian  Society. — The  Roman  Catho- 
lic province  of  Armagh  includes  the  archdiocese  of 
Armagh,  and  the  8  suffragan  dioceses  of  Derry, 
Clogher,  Raphoe.  Down  and  Connor,  Kilmore, 
Ardagh,  Mcath,  and  Dromore. 

The  see  of  Armagh  is  charged  in  the  King's  books 
at  £400.  In  18-13,  the  episcopal  revenue  was,  gross, 
£17,669  16s.  7d. ;  nett,  £14.494  Os.  Sjd.;  and  was 
stated  by  the  primate  to  be  fairly  capable  of  increase 
to  the  amount  of  £6,918  17*.  7-<t.  The  see  lands 
are  said  to  comprehend  104,000  acres — The  chapter 

treasurer,  an  archdeacon,  and  the  prebendaries  of 
Mullaghbrack,  Ballymore,  Lougbgall,  and  Tynan* 
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Th«  only  revenue  controlled  or  managed  by  the 
.  chapter  in  their  corporate  capacity,  it  the  economy 
fund,  which  annually  amounts,  according  to  the  aver- 
age of  three  year-,  ending  in  1831,  to  -£180  In.  5d. 
The  dean  holds,  by  precedent,  yet  not  strictly  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  the  benefice  of  Armagh.  The 
corps  of  the  precentorship  is  the  benefice  of  Kille- 
vcy ;  of  the  cbancellor»hip,  that  of  Kilmorc ;  of  the 
treasurership,  that  of  Creggan ;  of  the  archdeacon- 
ship,  those  of  Carrenteel  and  Aghaloo;  anil  of  the 
prebends,  the  respective  benefices  whence  they  have 
their  designation.  The  subordinate  officers  of  the 
cathedral  are  8  vicars  choral,  who  have  each  .£84; 
6  stipendiaries,  who  have  each  £30;  8  choristers, 
4  of  whom  have  each  £10,  and  4  each  £5;  an 
orgaiust,  who  has  £180;  and  a  schoolmaster  of  choir 
boys,  who  has  £75.  The  estate  of  the  vicars  choral, 
out  of  which  all  these  subordinate  officers  are  paid, 
yields  a  gross  income  of  £875  8s.  8d. 

The  diocese  of  Armagh  comprehends  nearly  all  the 
county  of  Armagh  and  the  county  of  Louth,  about 
a  moiety  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  a  considerable 
nook  ot  the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  a  very 
small  part  of  the  county  of  Meath.  Length,  in 
statute  measure,  75  miles;  breadth,  from  I2{  to 
32  miles ;  area,  809,289  acres,  6  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  482,641  The  parishes,  including  perpetual 
curacies,  but  excluding  the  cbapelry  of  St.  Mark's 
in  Drogbcda,  amount  to  118;  the  benefices  which 
consist  each  of  a  single  parish,  to  74 ;  the  benefices 
which  consist  of  united  parishes,  to  14;  the  total 
of  benefices,  to  88;  the  resident  incumbents,  to 
72,  and  the  chaplain  of  St.  Mark's,  Drogheda ;  the 
non-  resident  incumbents,  to  16;  the  benefices 
without  stipendiary  curates,  to  41 ;  the  benefices 
which  have  each  one  stipendiary  curate,  to  40;  and 
the  benefices  which  have  each  two  or  more  stipen- 
diary curates,  to  7-  Gross  income  of  the  benefices, 
£53,252  »■*.  6jd.;  nett,  £44,310  14s.  IJd.  Grow 
income  of  the  curates,  exclusive  of  certain  advan- 
tages and  extraneous  allowances  enjoyed  by  a  few, 
£3,992  0s.  Id.  Average  gross  amount  of  vestry 
assessments  for  church  purposes,  £3.832  4s.  9*d. ; 
for  general  purposes,  £2,362  19s.  7{d.  Benefices 
with  glebe  houses,  73;  without  them,  15;  with 
glebe  lands,  78;  without  tbem,  10.  Cost  of  glebe 
nouses,  £84,076  2s.  2jd. ;  extent  of  glebe  lands, 
19.290  acres,  1  rood,  \\  perch.  The  patronage  of 
3  benefices  belongs  to  the  Crown ;  of  44  and  a  cba- 
pelry, to  the  diocesan ;  of  20,  to  incumbents;  of  13, 
to  laymen  and  corporations ;  and  of  8  to  alternate 
parties.  Value  of  appropriate  tithes,  not  payable  to 
incumbents,  £432  6s.  8d.j  of  impropriate  tithes, 
£2,801  13s.  Old.  In  1834,  the  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  the  Establishment,  were  99;  to  Presby- 
terians, 68 ;  to  other  Protestant  dissenters,  44 ;  to 
Roman  Catholics,  120:  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Established  Church  waa  103,012;  of  Presbyte- 
rians, 84,837;  of  other  Protestant  dissenters,  3,340} 
of  Roman  Catholics,  308,447 :  the  number  of  bene* 
fices  with  no  member  of  the  Established  Church, 
was  1 ;  with  not  more  than  20  members,  3 ;  with 
between  20  and  100  members,  1 1 ;  with  between  100 
and  1,000  members,  34;  and  with  between  1,000  and 
5,000  members,  39.  In  1834,  623  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  23,601  boys,  15,318  girls,  and  935 
children  wbo»e  sex  was  not  specified ;  and  66  other 
schools,  no  lists  of  which  could  be  obtained,  were 
computed  to  be  attended  by  4,752  children.  Com- 
puted total  of  children  under  daily  instruction,  44,606; 
proportion  of  this  total  to  the  entire  population,  8  1 . 
Of  the  total  number  of  schools,  249  were  supported 
wholly  by  fees,  374  wholly  or  partly  by  endowment 
or  subscription ;  and  of  the  latter,  67  were  con- 
nected with  the  National  Board,  26  with  the  Asso- 


ciation for  Discountenancing  Vice,  19  with  the  Board 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  22  with  tbc  Rildarc-strcet  Sod* 
ety,  and  59  with  the  London  Hibernian  Society. — 
The  Roman  Catholic  dio.  of  Armagh  is  distributed 
into  51  parishes:  two  of  these,  Armagh  and  Drogh- 
eda, are  bishops'  parishes,  and  are  served  by  the  pri- 
mate and  6  curates;  and  the  others  are  served  by  49 
officiates,  and  60  coadjutor  officiates.  Efforts  have 
recently  been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  splendid  new 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  Armagh.  The  Roman 
Catholic  primate  resides  alternately  at  Armagh  and 
Drogheda.  The  convents  within  the  dio.  are  a  Do- 
minican with  3  friars  in  Armagh,  a  Dominican  with 
2  friars  in  Dundalk,  a  Franciscan  with  3  friars  in 
Armagh,  an  Augustinian  with  3  friars  in  Armagh, 
a  presentation  with  12  nuns  in  Armagh,  and  a  Sienna 
convent  of  St.  Catherine  with  22  nuns  in  Armagh. 

ARMAGH-BREAGUE,  a  quoad  »<icra  parish,  on 
the  mutual  border  of  the  baronies  of  Armagh  and 
Fews,  and  on  the  south-western  border  of  co.  Ar- 
magh, Ulster.  It  is  included,  quoad  civilia,  in  the 
parishes  of  Lisnadill  and  Ready:  which  see. 
Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  3J;  area,  9,113  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,632.  The  surface  extends  among 
the  water-sheds  and  nascent  affluents  of  the  streams 
which  run  respectively  northward  to  Lough  Neagb, 
and  south-eastward  to  Dundalk  bay;  is  naturally 
moorish,  upland,  ami  wild ;  and  forms  part  of  the 
pastoral  district  of  the  Fews  mountains.  Such  land 
as  is  arable  has  nearly  all  been  reclaimed  from  a 
moorish  condition.  The  village  or  hamlet  of  Ar- 
magh Breague  is  situated  about  3}  miles  south-east 
of  Ready.— This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.  Gross  income,  £80;  nett.  £55. 
Patron,  alternately  the  incumbent  of  Lisnadill,  and 
the  incumbent  of  Ready.  The  church  was  built  in 
1830  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £600  from  the  lute 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  150;  attendance, 
from  100  to  120.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
attended  by  800  persons ;  and,  jointly  with  two 
chapels  in  Lisnadill  and  Kilcluny,  is  under  the  care 
of  three  officiates.  In  1834,  the  parishioner*  con- 
sisted of  608  Churchmen,  1,410  Presbyterians,  and 
1,748  Roman  Catholics ;  485  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  872  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  in  the  Lisna- 
dill section ;  and  925  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  876 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  Ready  section ;  s 
Protestant  Sunday  school  was  attended  by  80  chil- 
dren, a  parochial  school  by  80  boys  and  40  girls, 
and  a  hedge-school  by  about  10  boys  and  10  girls. 
The  parochial  school  was  aided  with  donations 
amounting  to  £5  a-year. 

ARMOY,  a  name  of  Fekmot  :  which  see. 

ARMOY,  or  Ardmoy,  a  parish,  containing  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  and  lying  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Dunluce,  bat  chiefly  on  the  western  border 
of  the  barony  of  Carey,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Length, 
3 J  miles;  breadth,  2 \ ;  area,  9,665  acres, — of  which 
1,143  are  in  Upper  Dunluce.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,622  . 
in  1841,  2,766.  Houses  416.  Pop.  of  the  Dunluce 
section,  in  1841 ,  470.  Houses  90.  Part  of  the  sur- 
face is  a  portion  of  the  romantic  vale  of  the  river 
Bush ;  and  a  chief  part  consists  of  the  hilly  ramifica- 
tions which  are  connected  with  Knocklade.  The 
land  is  in  general  of  but  middle-rate  quality.  The 
village  of  Armoy,  situated  in  the  glen  of  the  Bush, 
about  a  mile  from  Kenbaan  Head,  and  4  miles  south 
by  west  of  Ballycastle,  appears  to  have  been  an- 
ciently a  place  of  some  note.  Its  name  means  *  the 
yellow  height,  or  hill.'  A  round  tower  at  the  village 
Is  so  far  dilapidated  as  to  exhibit,  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation, a  height  of  only  about  44  feet,  and  so 
closely  resembles  the  less  damaged  tower  at  An- 
trim, described  in  our  notice  of  that  town,  that  any 
description  of  it  would  be  superfluous.    Around  the 
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tower  it  a  cemetery.  About  2  tnilei  distant,  and  I 
more  inland,  in  an  old  castle,  enclosed  in  plantation, 
but  unnoticed  in  history.  Fairs  are  held  in  the  vil- 
lage on  Jan.  5,  Feb.  25,  March  29,  May  25,  Nov.  12, 
and  Dec.  25.  Area  of  the  village,  11  acres.  Pop., 
in  1931,  129;  in  1841,  315.  Houses  61 — Annoy 
parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio. 
of  Connor.  Tithe  composition,  £225.  Gross  in- 
come,  £250  10*.  ;  nett,  £232  7s.  3d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in  1820,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £383  Is.  6id.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  150;  attendance,  from  60  to 
80.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  attended  by 
from  150  to  400,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  by 
from  100  to  400 ;  and  the  latter  shares  with  the 
chapel  of  Ballintoy  the  services  of  one  officiate.  In 
1K34,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  576  Churchmen, 
817  Presbyterians,  1  other  Protestant  Dissenter,  and 
1,359  Roman  Catholics;  2  Sunday  schools  were 
attended  by  from  155  to  205  children;  and  4  daily 
schools,  two  of  which  were  aided  respectively  with 
£5  from  the  rector,  and  £8  from  the  National  Board, 
hail  on  their  books  164  boys  and  102  girls. 

ARNEY  (Tub),  a  river  of  the  co.  Leitrim.  Con- 
naught,  and  the  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  Its  re- 
motest head-stream  rises  2J  miles  south-east  of 
Manor-  Hamilton,  and  runs  7  miles  eastward  to  Lough 
Cane,  or  Upper  Lough  Macnean.  Another  consider- 
able head-stream  rises  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
Fermanagh  barony  of  Msgherahoy,  and  flows  south- 
westward  to  the  same  lake.  The  river  is  popularly 
viewed,  however,  as  issuing  from  the  foot  of  Lough 
Nitty  or  Lower  Lough  Macnean,  9}  miles  south-east 
of  the  Utter  head-stream's  inosculation  with  Lough 
Cane ;  and  thence  it  has  a  course  of  about  7  miles,  in 
a  direction  south  of  east,  to  Upper  Lough  Erne,  at 
a  point  5  mile*  south  of  Enniskillen.  The  stream 
has  almost  everywhere  wooded  banks,  and  luxuriates 
over  much  of  its  course  among  the  beautiful  demesne 
grounds  of  Florence  Court.  The  Arney  and  the 
chain  of  lakes  which  it  connects  form  the  line  of  divi- 
sion between  the  dioceses  of  Clogher  and  Kilmore. 

ARR  A.    See  Ownet. 

ARR  A  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Clan- 
william,  conduent  with  the  Aherlow,  co.  Tipperary, 
Minuter. 

ARRAN,  a  sea-girt  barony  in  co.  Gal  way,  Con- 
naught.  It  consists  of  a  group  of  islands,  often 
called  Sooth  Arras,  to  distinguish  tbem  from 
Arran  or  Arranmore,  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  The 
islands  form  a  chain  about  12  miles  long,  and  no- 
where more  than  2  miles  broad  ;  and  lie  across  the 
mouth  of  Galway  bay,  in  the  direction  of  east-south, 
east  and  west-north-west.  The  South  Sound,  which 
divides  them  from  the  county  of  Clare,  is  about  4 
miles  broad ;  and  the  North  Sound,  which  divides 
them  from  islands  and  peninsula  in  the  Galway 
barony  of  Moycullen,  has  a  mean  breadth  of  nearly  7 
miles.  Their  whole  area,  excepting  apparently  about 
one-thirtieth,  or  at  the  utmost  one-twentieth,  con- 
sists of  the  three  islands  of  Innishere  on  the  east, 
Ennismain  in  the  middle,  and  Arranmore  on  the 
west.  The  first  and  the  second  of  these  are  jointly 
about  one -half  the  sixe  of  the  third.  Foul  Sound 
and  St.  Gregory's  Sound,  each  about  half-a-milc 
broad,  divide  respectively  Innishere  from  Ennismain, 
and  Ennismain  trom  Arranmore.  On  the  western 
skirt  of  Arranmore,  and  extending  from  its  coast  to 
the  distance  of  about  12  or  14  farlongs,  lies  a  mimic 
archipelago,  called  tbe  Branach  Islands.  In  the 
sounds  which  separate  the  three  chief  islands  from 
one  another  and  from  the  main  island,  are  various 
islets  so  small  as,  for  the  most  part,  to  draw  no  at- 
tention except  from  tbe  watchful  mariner.  Ahan- 
Mokx,  E.n.nismaiv,  *nd  Inmshkrc,  as  they  give 


name  to  three  parishes  which  they  chiefly  constitute, 
will  be  separately  described.  The  whole  Arran 
group  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  limestone 
country  of  Burrin  in  co.  Clare.  The  large  and 
splendid  marine  inlet  which  the  group  partially  covers 
is  traditionally  asserted  to  have  been  a  lake,  screened 
or  curtained  from  the  ocean  by  a  band  of  limestone 
country  of  which  the  Arran  islands  are  fragmentary 
remains.  "  It  is  related  in  one  of  the  old  Irish 
annals, "  says  Hardiman,  the  historian  of  Galway, 
"  that,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1969,  there  were  but 
three  lakes  of  any  consequence  in  tbe  whole  inland 
[of  Ireland],  namely,  Loch-Foirdream,  said  to  have 
been  at  Shevemis,  near  Tralee,  in  co.  Kerry,  Fin- 
Locb,  the  present  Lough-Carra,  in  co.  Mayo,  and 
Loch-Lurgan,  which  is  described  as  a  spacious  lake 
between  co.  Clare  and  West  Connaught,  to  the 
south  of  Galway,  and  extending  a  considerable  dis- 
tance toward  the  cast.  This  lake  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  present  bay  of  Galway,  which  was 
once,  say  the  annalists,  separated  from  the  ocean  by 
strong  banks,  until  the  Atlantic,  bursting  over  tbem 
and  uniting  with  the  water  within,  formed  the  bay, 
leaving  the  three  islands  of  Arran.  the  towering 
remnants  of  the  chain  or  barrier,  which  were  too 
high  to  be  overflown  by  the  billows.  The  position 
of  these  islands,  with  relation  to  the  mainland,  as  it 
favours,  seems  also  to  have  given  rise  to  this  idea. 
O'Flagherty  says  that,  in  his  time,  a  lough  in  a 
neighbouring  inlet  of  the  sea,  was  called  Lough 
Lurgan  ;  but  how  far  the  entire  circumstance  is  de- 
serving of  credit  is  left,  without  any  comment,  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader."  The  surface  of  the 
islands,  in  a  general  view,  commences  with  precipi- 
tous cliffs  on  the  south,  and  terminates  in  a  gradual 
descent  to  the  water's  edge  on  tbe  north  ;  yet  it  pre- 
sents undulations  and  other  diversities  of  feature  i 
and  constitutes,  in  grouping  with  tbe  circumjacent 
sea,  and  the  intricate  and  commanding  coast-line  of 
the  mainland,  a  series  of  interesting  and  even  brilliant 
landscapes.  The  islands  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  good  arable  and  pastoral  land,  and  yield  a 
rental  of  about  £2,000  a- year.  The  inhabitants  are 
partly  agriculturists  and  parti  v  fishermen  ;  but  they 
occasionally  experience  much  distress,  and  have  some- 
times been  employed  in  quarrying  ashlers  of  lime- 
stone for  the  public  works  of  the  Government  Boards 
in  the  harbours  of  the  mainland.  The  fishermen 
catch  great  quantities  of  turbot  at  a  less  distance 
than  25  miles  from  the  islands ;  they  catch  tbe  fish 
called  Glassing  on  a  bank  from  25  to  30  miles  dis- 
tant ;  they  share  with  the  fishermen  of  Galway  in 
the  cod  ami  ling  fisheries  ;  and  they  have  been  known 
to  prosecute  their  avocation  at  40  miles'  distance  in 
the  open  Atlantic.  Tbeir  boat*,  though  good  and 
of  the  same  construction  as  those  of  the  Cladriagh 
fishermen,  are  too  small  to  brave  tbe  perils  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  Even  tbe  curragh,  or  tbe  boat  of 
willow-work,  sheeted  with  tarred  linen,  and  of  a 
sixe  to  carry  3  or  4  men,  is  said  to  be  still  occasion- 
ally in  use.  Both  fishermen  and  agriculturists  arc 
a  singularly  unpolished,  credulous,  and  neglected 
people.  Their  raiment  is  home-made,  rude,  and 
generally  over-worn ;  their  shoes  or  boots  are  a 
roughly  formed  fabric  of  untainted  leather,  called 
poppooties;  and  their  whole  costume  indicates  un- 
arquaintanee  alike  with  modern  civilisation  and  with 
even  the  rude  elements  of  luxury. 

Arran  is  profuse  in  curious,  antiquarian,  traditionat, 
mythological,  and  monastic  associations.  The  largest 
island,  often  called  by  the  peasantry  of  the  adjacent 
mainland,  Arran  of  the  Saints  or  tbe  Blessed,  had  at 
one  time  10  small  monasteries,  and  10,  or  as  some  say, 
13  churches  ;  and  the  other  islands  had  5  churches 
and  a  r.  ranciscan  priory.   A  circular  fort,  called  L>uu- 
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Angus,  constructed  of  ancemented  stone*,  great  in 
extent,  and  surmounting  a  cliff  which  overhangs  the 
sea,  appears  to  be  a  very  ancient  structure,  yet  can 
hardly,  as  the  peasantry  and  even  graver  parties 
credulously  allege,  be  the  erection  of  some  chieftain 
of  the  name  of  Angus,  who  Nourished  before  the 
Christian  era,  during  the  reign  of  a  pretended  Manila, 
queen  of  Oounaught.  Ratbs,  druidical  temples,  altars, 

wells,  holy  beds, 
are  so  numerous 
the  estimation  of 
the  Catholic  peasantry,  quite  a  region  of  thauma- 
turgy.   It  is  quite  astonishing  with  what  enthusiasm 
these  consecrated  places  by  legend  are  still  visited 
by  thousands.     These  devotees  shrink  from  no 
privation  and  hardship  in  their  pilgrimage;  and 
nappy  is  he  who  carries  upon  his  person  'a  holy 
stone'  from  some  of  the  sacred  places  as  a  talis- 
man against  evil    The  inhabitants  long  fancied  that 
they  could  see  from  their  coasts  the  Hy-Brasail,  or 
•  Enchanted  Island,'  the  paradise  of  the  ancient  Irish ; 
and  the  peasantry  of  the  adjacent  mainland  still  re 
gnrd  Arran  itself  as  possessing  some  properties  higher 
almost  than  paradisaic,  yet  so  intimately  connected 
with  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  as  to 
be  forbidden  subjects  of  our  notice.    The  islands 
have  for  centuries  had  the  reputation  also  of  being 
inimical  to  the  life  of  mice,  and  the  putrefaction  of 
human  bodies.  "  There  is  in  the  west  of  Connaught," 
■ays  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  "an  island  placed  in  the 
sea,  called  Arcn,  to  which  St.  Brendon  had  often 
recourse.    The  dead  bodies  neede  not  be  graveled, 
for  the  ayre  is  so  pure  that  the  contagion  of  any 
carrion  may  not  infect  it :  there  may  the  sen  see  bis 
father,  his  grandfather,  and  his  great-grandfather, 
&c,  stc    This  island  is  enemy  to  mice ;  for  noae  is 
brought  thither  ;  for  either  it  lcapeth  into  the  sea, 
or  else  being  stayed  it  dyeth  presently."    St.  Enna 
or  St.  Eude,  as  well  as  St  Brendon,  is  said  to  have 
made  Arran  a  favourite  resort.    One  very  absurd 
tradition  of  the  islands  asserts  that  a  native,  called 
Conhubhar-Mac-an-Rigb,  or  •  Connor  the  King's 
son,*  killed  beef  in  his  own  house  every  Christmas 
for  I  BO  years,  and  that  he  died  in  1580  at  the  age  of 
220  years. 

The  ancient  sovereign  lords  of  Arran  were 
O'Briens,  descendants  of  the  celebrated  Brian  Bor- 
omh ;  and  they  held,  at  the  same  time,  the  territory 
of  Tromra,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  The  corporation 
of  the  town  of  Gal  way  stated,  in  an  address  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  they  paid  the  O'Briens  of  Arran  a 
tribute  of  wine  for  guarding  Galway  bay  against 

S bates  and  coast  plunderers.  This  address,  says 
Ir.  Hardiman,  "was  signed  on  30th  March,  1588,  by 
John  Blake,  the  mayor,  and  Walter  Martin  and 
Anthony  Kirrivan,  bin  litis,  and  countersigned  by 
Anthony  Derroot,  notary,  whereby  they  testify  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  favour  of  Murrogh  MacTurlogh 
O'Brien,  then  living,  that  the  MacTiege*  of  Arran, 
his  ancestors,  were,  under  her  Majesty  and  ber  pre- 
oecessors,  tbe  temporal  captains  or  lords  of  the 
islands  of  Arran,  and  their  territories  and  heredita- 
ments eke  where,  under  the  name  of  MacTiege 
O'Brien  of  Arran,  time  out  of  man's  memory ;  and 
that  they  had  seen  the  said  Murrogh  MacTurlogh 
authorised  by  all  his  sept,  as  chief  of  that  name,  and 
in  possession  of  the  premises  as  his  own  lawful  in. 
heritance,  as  more  at  Urge,  say  they,  doth  appear  in 
our  books  of  r coords,  wherein  he  oontinued,  until  of 
late  be  was,  by  the  usurping  power  of  the  O'Flaher- 
ties,  ex  pulsed,  from  whom  it  is  taken  by  some  in- 
quest found  in  her  Majesty's  favour.  '  We  say,  more- 
over,' add  they,  '  that  the  sept  of  MacTiege  O'Brien 
of  Arran,  since  the  foundation  of  this  city  and  town, 

to  ourselves  and  our  prede- 


I  eessors  against  her  Majesty's  and  her  . 
enemies,  in  all  times  and  places  whereunte  they  were 
called,  as  true,  faithful,  and  liege  people  to  the  crown 
of  England,  to  maintain,  succour,  and  assist  the 
town.' "  The  islands  are  now  the  property  of  John 
W.  Digby,  Esq. — This  barony  contains  the  whole  at 
tbe  parishes  of  Arranroore  or  Innismore,  Innishere, 
and  Ennismain.  Area,  11,288  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3.191 ;  in  1841,  3,520.  Houses  508.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  440 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  160 ;  in  other  pursuits,  42.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  173; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  134 ;  who  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write,  1,178.  Females  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  71 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  69;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  1,349.  Arran  gives  the  title  of  Earl, 
in  tbe  Irish  peerage,  to  the  noble  family  of  Gore. 

ARRANMORE,  or  Inkmmobe,  the  largest  of 
the  islands,  and  a  parish,  in  the  insular  barony  of 
Arran,  just  described,  co.  Galway,  Counaught.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Killany  and  Kilronan  : 
see  these  articles.    Length,  6}  miles;  breadth,  II; 
area,  7,635  acres.    Pop.,  in  1631,  2,315;  in  1841, 
2.592.    Houses  451.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  iu 
1844,  1,364.   Houses  224.  Tbe  island  extends  from 
east-south-east  to  west-north-west.    Its  south  side 
is  precipitous,  grandly  bold,  an  almost  straight  line 
of  unhid  en  ted  mural  limestone  bulwark.   The  north 
side  is  low,  fringed  with  a  shingly  beach,  and  deeply 
indented  by  two  bays  or  natural  harbours.  The  cliffs 
of  tbe  south  are  not  more  bold  than  romantic,  are 
frequented  by  clouds  of  the  sea-fowl  called  puffins, 
and  are  curiously  perforated  with  holes,  in  which  the 
puffins  nestle,  and  whence  the  islanders  supply  them, 
selves  in  seasons  of  scarcity  with  the  eggs  of  the 
fowls  for  food.   Other  curiosities  are  Kilmurry  fort. 
Great  Kevin's  Head,  and  the  objects  noticed  in  tbe 
preceding  article.    The  highest  ground  in  the  island 
appears  to  rise  less  than  400  feet  above  sea-leveL 
Good  oats  are  raised ;  sheep  are  pastured ;  and  oxen 
of  an  esteemed  kind  are  reared.   Tbe  chief  residence 
is  the  seat  of  John  W.  Digby,  Esq.  A  lighthouse  in 
the  centre  of  the  island  exhibits  a  revolving  light  of 
a  bright  colour;  and,  including  the  cost  of  building 
stores,  occasioned  in  1840  an  expense  of  £880  18s. 
4tL    On  the  island  are  2  villages,  8  hamlets,  and  a 
station  of  tbe  coast-guard.    Tbe  bay  north  from  the 
village  of  Killany,  named  after  it,  separated  by  a  pen- 
insula from  St.  Gregory's  Sound,  and  partly  covered 
by  an  islet  called  Straw  Island,  is  tbe  principal  har- 
bour, not  only  in  Arranmore,  hut  in  the  whole  Arran 
group.  Outward-bound  ships,  from  Liverpool  to  the 
West  Indies  and  America,  are  frequently  driven  to- 
ward this  harbour,  and  would  rind  it  a  valuable  re- 
treat were  the  entrance  to  the  sheltering  part  of  it 
widened,  and  a  pier  suitable  for  large  vessels  provid- 
ed.   The  entrance  is  by  the  west  side  of  Straw 
Island;  and  though  deep,  is  exceedingly  narrow  and 
omewhat  dangerous;  yet  could,  it  is  said,  be  wid- 
ened for  the  trivial  expense  of  £300  — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam ;  and  forms  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Ballisakmll  :  which  see.    The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £6  13s.  8]d.,  and  the  rec- 
torial for  £20  Is.  Old. ;  and  the  Utter  are  impropriate, 
and  belong  to  the  Rev.  John  Digby.    The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  from  400  to  600,  and 
ha<i  one  officiate.   In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 
ed to  28,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,077 ;  and 
4  pay- schools,  at  Killany,  Kilronan,  Kilmurvey, 
and  Coorough,  were  attended  by  from  160  to  230 
scholars. 

ARRANMORE,  or  North  Arran,  an  island  IB 
the  parish  of  Templecroan,  barony  of  Boylagh,  co. 
Donegal,  UUter.  It  lies  1}  mile  west  of  Artcen  Point, 
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in  the  Rosses,  8  miles  north  by  east  of  Daurus  Head, 
less  than  a  mile  west  of  Rutland  Island,  and  3  miles 
south-west  of  Cruit  Island.  Length,  3 
breadth,  2)  ;  area,  4,335  statute  acres.  Pop., 
1,000.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly,  and  sends  up 
n  summit  to  the  altitude  of  745  feet  above  sea-level. 
Only  about  (ISO  acres  are  in  tillage  and  pasture ;  all 
the  remainder  being  rock  and  bog.  Ironstone  and 
manganese  abound.  Subdivision  of  land  among 
tenants  and  cottiers  descends  to  even  "  a  row's  foot/' 
or  the  qaarter  of  a  cow's  grass.  The  northern  and 
western  shores  are  steep  inaccessible  cliffs ;  bat  the 
east  coait  has  several  marine  indentations  capable  of 
being  cheaply  improved  into  snug  little  fishing  har- 
bours.   The  side  of  a  ledge  of  rough  rocks  in  one 

{>luce  might,  at  a  small  expense,  be  cut  into  a  good 
anding-plare,  and  would,  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  14  be 
indestructible."  An  opening  at  Skuiltalung,  though 
shallow,  is  a  good  boat  harbour  in  northerly  swells; 
it  is  flanked  on  the  south  by  a  long  ledge  or  reef ; 
and  it  could  be  thoroughly  improved  at  an  expense 
of  only  £70.  A  creek  at  Leabargu,  near  the  anchor- 
age called  Arran  Road  and  to  leeward,  requires  a 
Mnall  pier  along  a  ledge  of  slate  rork  ;  it  could  be 
provided  with  one  at  the  cost  of  about  £450 ;  and  it 
would  then  shelter  the  boats  of  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  and  enable  small  vessels  to  discharge.  A  little 
sandy  bay,  called  the  Tent,  and  situated  between 
Skailtalmtg  and  I.eabargu,  is  nearly  enclosed  by 
rocks,  could  at  small  cost  be  made  quiet  in  all  winds, 
and,  though  very  shallow,  would  be  a  good  place  for 
laying  up  boats.  The  inhabitants  pursue  the  fishery 
with  more  teal  than  any  other  persons  on  the  Done- 
gal coast ;  and  they  have  many  curraghs  and  yawls, 
but  no  boats  fit  for  going  outside  of  the  Sound.  A 
lighthouse  on  the  island  exhibits  a  fixed  bright  light; 
and.  in  1840,  cost  £74  13s.  8d. 
ARRAN  (New).  See  Kiu.ee*. 
ARRIG ADEEN.  See  Akicadeek. 
ARRIGAL.  See  Arioal. 
ARRIGLAN.  Soc  Aeaoxin. 
ARROW,  or  Arva.  a  lake  in  the  barony  of  Ti- 
ragbrill,  co.  Sligo,  Connaugbt.  It  commences  within 
•  mile  of  the  boundary  with  oo.  Roscommon,  and 
extends  north-north- westward  to  a  point  8i  miles 
from  Colooney.  Length,  5  miles ;  breams,  B}j 
area,  5,120  acres.  Its  shores  are  jagged,  sinuous, 
and  intricate;  its  bosom  is  all  over  studded  with 
i»Iets ;  and  its  scenery,  though  scarcely  brilliant 
or  imposing,  possesses  many  features  of  beauty. 
Along  its  west  shore  winds  the  highway  from  Dublin 
to  Sbgo,  by  way  of  Boyle ;  and  this  road,  just  after 
rta«.iug  the  watershed  between  the  counties,  and 
while  running  down  the  Sligo  side  of  the  descent, 
oommaiids  a  tine  view  of  the  lake  and  its  basin,  with 
the  Sligo  and  Leitrim  hills  in  the  perspective.  On 
the  road  and  near  the  lake  are  the  village  and  castle 
•f  Rallinafad ;  between  the  road  and  the  lake  is 
Hoi  K  brook,  tite  charmingly  situated  mansion  of  John 
Ffoll'iott,  E*q. ;  and  on  the  lakes  east  shore  are  the 
ruins  of  Ballinoown  Abl*y,_a  structure  founded  by 
the  M'Donoughs,  in  1427.  for  Dominican  nuns. 

ARROW,  Arva,  or  Umcion  (Thb^),  a  river  of 
eo.  Sligo,  Ulster.  It  issues  from  the  lake  just  de- 
scribed, and  pursues  a  north-north-westerly,  yet  in 
part  a  sinuous,  course  of  about  10  miles,  to  a  conflu- 
ence with  the  Owcnbeg  in  the  vicinity  of  Colooney. 
Over  al>out  one-half  of  iU  length  it  runs  in  Tiragb- 


rill ;  and  over  the  remainder,  it  divides  that  barony 
from  Corraii 

ARTAGH.    See  TarcnnoTNE. 

ARTANE.  or  Artaine.  a  parish  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Coolork,  co.  Dublin,  Leiu«ter. 
!<ength,  2  miles;  breadth,  I ;  area,  954  acres.  Pop., 
iu  1831,  583 ;  in  1841,  307.    House*  59.    The  land 


is  of  excellent  quality.  The  hamlet  of  Artane  hns  a 
pleasant  appearance,  and  occupies  an  agreeable  site, 
near  the  northern  shore  of  Dublin  bay,  about  2} 
miles  from  Dublin-castle.  A  castle  which  stood  at 
the  hamlet  about  17  years  ngo,  and  was  then  in 
habitable  repair,  was  long  the  seut  of  the  Doxellans 
of  Ravensdale.  John  Allen,  or  Alan,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  having  provoked  the  ire  of  the  house  of 
Kildare,  by  advocating  the  measures  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  attempted  to  flee  to  England,  and  was  ship- 
wrecked near  Clontarf,  captured,  carried  before  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  then  with  the  antagonist  army 
at  Artane,  questioned  respecting  the  ol^ect  of  his 
attempted  flight,  and  ordered  to  I*  taken  "out of  bis 
lordship's  sight."  His  captor*,  misconceiving  the 
order  for  bis  removal  to  be  a  mandate  for  his  death, 
hurried  him  into  the  hall  of  Artane-castle,  and  tragi- 
cally deprived  him  of  life.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war  of  1641,  l.uke  Notterville.  son  to  l,ord 
Notterville,  and  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  royalists,  seiecd  and  garri- 
soned this  fortalice.  The  manor  of  Artane  was  for 
many  ages  the  property  of  the  family  of  Holy  wood. 
In  the  13th  century.  John  Holy  wood,  or  De  Saero- 
bosco,  a  member  ot  this  family,  was  a  distinguished 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  nnil  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  R.  Holywood,  another  member  of  it, 
was  a  baron  of  the  exchequer.  A  tombstone  of  the 
family,  erected  in  the  cemetery  in  1718,  is  a  frag- 
mentary and  simple  monument,  with  an  escutcheon, 
representing  n  chevron  ingrailcd  between  three 
pigeons,  and  a  pigeon  the  crest — This  parish  is.  a 
cbapelry  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin,  and  forms  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Finglass,  appropriated  to  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick.  Its  ecclesias- 
tical statistics  are  all  mixed  up  with  those  of  Fw- 
rlabb  :  which  see.  The  church  was  small,  and  has 
f«>r  many  years  been  a  ruin.  A  boys'  and  girls'  school 
are  salaried  with  respectively  £13  15s.  and  £11  from 
the  National  Board ;  and,  in  1840,  had  on  their  books 
70  boys  and  59  girls. 

ARTHUR'S  FERRV,  a  ferry  on  the  river  Sban- 
non,  between  the  parish  of  Kilquain,  co.  Clare,  and 
that  of  St.  Patrick,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It 
occurs  nt  the  termination  of  the  canal  from  Lim- 
erick, a  little  above  the  island  called  Illan-arone. 
The  Commissioners  for  tbe  Improvement  of  the 
river  Shannon  proposed  to  build  between  the 
ferry  and  Illan-arone,  a  weir  for  tbe  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  water  in  summer  to  a  proper  level, 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Limerick  canal. 
"  When  this  weir  is  erected,"  says  the  Report,  "  a 
much  greater  mill-power  will  be  obtained  at  tbe  city 
of  Limerick.    Estimate,  £7,600." 

ARTHUR8TOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
St,  James,  barony  of  Sbelbourne,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  Waterkird  Harbour,  be- 
tween Duncannon  Fort  and  Bally  hack,  3  mik's  be- 
low tbe  confluence  of  the  Barrow  and  tbe  Suir. 
Its  site  and  tbe  circumjacent  estate  are  tbe  pro- 
perty of  Arthur.  Lord  Templemore;  and  from  him 
tbe  place  has  its  name.  A  pier  of  excellent  con- 
struction was,  a  few  years  ago,  completed  at  the 
village ;  and  is  likely  to  be  very  useful  for  export 
and  import  trade.  Good  roads  connect  it  and  the 
village  with  an  extensive  district.  The  cost  of  the 
pier  was  £1,560;  and  of  this  £810  was  granted  by 
government,  and  £750  contributed  by  Lord  Temple- 
more.  A  fever  hospital  in  the  village  contains  27 
beds,  is  very  efficiently  conducted,  and  has  been  a 
most  valuable  means  ot  preserving  life  and  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  fever.  In  1840,  iU  receipts 
amounted  to  £69  14s.  3d.,  and  its  expenditure  to 
£158  4s.  7Jd. ;  and  it  had  203  intern  patients,  all 
of  whom  were  from  within  a  distance  of  5  miles.  A 
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dispensary  at  the  place  serves  for  a  district  contain- 
ing a  population  of  about  10,000;  and,  in  1840,  it 
received  £100  4s.,  expended  £119  3a.  0h\  ,  and 
made  903  dispensations  of  medicine.  Area,  14  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  170 ;  in  1841,  285.    Houses  48. 

ARTICLAVE.    Sec  Ardkclkave. 

ARTRAMONT,  or  Abdtram  ont,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  East  Shelmalier,  4  miles  north  of 
Wexford,  co.  Wexford.  Leinster.  Length,  2}  miles; 
breadth,  1} ;  area,  2,377  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 661 ; 
in  1841,  754.  Houses  135.  The  surface  is  drained 
southward,  and  much  beautified  by  the  river  Sow; 
and  declines  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  to  the 
vicinity  of  that  expansion  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Slaney,  or  of  Wexford  Harbour,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  village  of  Castlebridge.  The  land  is  of 
very  good  quality,  and  extensively  wooded.  The 
charmingly-situated  demesne  and  handsome  seat  of 
Artramont,  the  property  of  George  Le  Hunt,  E*q., 
adjoin  Castlebridge,  and  are  much  adorned  by  the 
natural  and  the  cultivated  beauties  of  the  Sow.  The 
parish  is  traversed  northward  by  the  road  from  Wex- 
ford to  Dublin,  by  way  of  Oulart.  The  Artramont 
estate  was  given  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  ancestor 
of  the  Le  Hunts,  Colonel  Lc  Hunt,  whose  com- 
mission as  captain  of  the  Protector's  body-guard  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  Under  Artra- 
mont mansion,  among  some  aged  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
exists  a  moss-covered  donjon, — the  sole  relic  of  the 
fortress  of  the  Roches,  formerly  lords  of  Roche's 
Land.  "  A  harrowing  tale,"  says  Mrs.  Hall,  "  known 
as  Roche's  Revenge,  is  told  of  one  of  the  chieftains 
of  that  line,— Wat  Reocb,  Walter  the  Rough,  as  be 
was  called.  He  had  suffered  by  the  depredations 
of  a  neighbouring  Irish  leader  of  *  kerne,'  named 
O'.Morroe,  who  ruled  the  adjacent  territory,  still 
known  as  the  O'Morroe's  country.  Wat  gave 
him  warning  that  the  next  foray  should  be  the 
last ;  and  he  surprised  and  captured  the  freebooter 
in  the  act  of  recrossing  the  river  with  the  prey. 
The  moon  was  high,  the  tide  low ;  and  as  Wat 
Reoch  observed  the  long  bank  of  slime  left  bare 
by  the  receding  waters,  a  horrid  idea  of  retribution 
entered  bis  mind.  It  was  effected  on  the  spot,  and 
at  the  instant.  A  strong  stake  was  procured,  and 
fixed  upright  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  [the 
Slaney]  at  low  watermark.  To  this  the  captive 
was  bound  ;  one  arm  pinioned  behind  bim,  the  other 
left  free,  and  provided  with  a  loaf  of  bread.  In 
this  situation  he  was  left.  For  several  successive 
tides,  Wat  Reoch  watched  his  living  victim  from  the 
windows  of  his  tower,  none  covering  him  higher 
than  the  breast.  At  length  the  flood  tide  came ! 
One  button  after  another  on  his  jerkin  disappeared 
beneath  the  water,  which  at  last  reached  his  chin, 
and  soon  closed  over  his  head  for  ever." — Artramont 
parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns  ;  and  forms 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardcolme  :  which  see. 
Tithe  composition,  £184  Us.  7jd.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  74,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  600  ;  and  a  daily  school,  aided  with  £20 
and  important  additional  emoluments,  was  attended 
by  59  boys  and  32  girls. 

ARTREA.    See  Ahdtrea. 

ARUNDEL-MILLS,  a  village  in  the  parishes  of 
Dysert  and  Templeomalus,  barony  of  Ibane  and 
Barryroe,  co.  Cork.  Munster.  Area  of  the  Dysert 
section,  4  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  197.  Houses  46. 
Area  of  the  Templeomalus  section,  3  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841.  91.    Houses  17. 

A  k  '.  A,  co.  Sligo.    See  Arrow. 

ARVA,  or  Arvagh,  a  quoad  utcra  parish,  and  a 
village  in  the  quoad  civilia  parish  of  Killeshandra, 
barony  of  Tullaghonoho,  co.  Oavan,  Ulster.  Length, 
5  miles  ;  breadth,  2$ ;  area,  6,988  acres.    Pop.,  in 


183),  4,580.  About  566  acres  are  pastoral  upland  j 
161  acres  are  bog,  and  nearly  all  subservient  to  the 
supply  of  fuel ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  area  is  a 
strong  clayey  land,  for  the  moot  part  wheat- bearing, 
and  everywhere  productive  of  excellent  oats  and 
potato  crops.  Around  the  village  of  Arva  is  a  chain 
of  small  lakes,  the  shores  of  which  have  been  planted 
by  the  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Gosford.  The  village 
is  situated  on  the  south-west  border  of  the  county, 
about  2  miles  north-north-west  of  Lough  Gouna, 
3  north  of  Scrabby,  and  8  south-south-west  of 
Killeshandra.  In  1840,  a  dispensary  here  received 
£54  19s.,  expended  £56  9s.  6d.,  and  made  61 1  dis- 
pensations of  medicine.  Area  of  the  village,  25 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  422 ;  in  1841,  615.  Houses 
101 — Arva  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio. 
of  Kilmore.  Gross  income,  £96  9a,  ,  nett,  £92 
6s.  7J<1.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Killeshandra. 
An  assistant  curate  has  a  salary  of  £75.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1821,  by  means  of  a  grant  of 
£738  9s.  -J J 1 1.,  and  a  loan  of  £92  6s.  Ijd.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits ;  and  enlarged,  in 
1827,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £400  from  that  Board. 
Sittings  400 ;  attendance  300.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Corranee,  is  attended  by  600  persons,  and 
served  by  3  officiates  who  belong  to  the  parish  of 
Killeshandra.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
1,833  Churchmen,  97  Presbyterians,  and  2,889  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  4  Sunday  schools  were  attended  by 
334  children ;  and  6  daily  schools,  at  Arva,  Derna- 
wincle,  Castle  poles,  and  Drumcahill,  bad  on  their 
books  233  boys  and  272  girls.  One  of  the  daily 
schools  was  aided  with  £12  from  subscription,  and 
£7  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  , 
one  with  £13  from  the  London  Hibernian  Ladies' 
Society;  one  with  £3  3s.  from  subscription;  and 
the  second  and  third  of  these,  and  also  a  fourth, 
with  a  gratuity  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society 
proportioned  to  the  proficiency  of  pupils. 

ASHBOURNE,  a  small  post-town  in  the  parish 
of  Killegland,  barony  of  Ratoath,  co.  Meatb, 
Leinstcr.  It  stands  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin 
to  Londonderry,  10  miles  north-north-west  of  Dub- 
lin, 12  south  by  east  of  Slane,  and  13  south-south- 
west  of  Drogheda.  The  proprietor  is  Frederick 
Bourne,  Esq.,  to  whom  and  his  brothers  the  public 
are  highly  indebted  for  improvements  in  roads  and 
conveyances.  The  town  is  washed  by  a  rivulet 
which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Swords,  and  it  bas 
several  small  retail  shops,  and  2  inns  and  posting- 
houses.  West  of  the  town  is  an  old  quadrangular 
building  dignified  with  the  name  of  A«hbourne 
Castle;  and  adjacent  to  it  is  an^ occasionally  used, 

town  was  founded  so  late  a»  about  the  year  1823. 
Area,  34  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  473;  in  1841,  375. 
Houses  50. 

ASH  FIELD,  a  seat  and  property  in  tbe  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Castleblakeney,  co.  Galway,  Con- 
naught.  The  seat  is  encompassed  with  some  wood 
about  |  of  a  mile  west  of  the  town.  A  belt  of 
bogs,  which  describes  the  segment  of  a  circle  from 
the  vicinity  of  Ashfield-house  to  a  point  1,  mile 
north-east  of  Clonbrock-house,  contains  an  area  ol 
3,280  English  acres.  The  belt  is  about  4  j  miles  in 
length,  extends  chiefly  along  the  margins  of  the 
nascent  Ahascragh  river,  and,  excepting  a  small 
piece  at  tbe  east  end,  lies  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  road  from  Ballinaaloe  to  Castleblakeney.  It 
consists  of  Ashfield  bog  on  the  west,  Clonpee  bog 
in  the  middle,  and  Clonbrock  bog  on  the  cast. 
"  These  bogs,"  says  Mr.  Griffith,  in  tbe  4th  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Irish  Bogs,  published  in 
1814—"  These  bogs  do  not  form  one  co 
,  but  are  connected  together 


of  red  bog, 


together  by  interven- 
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fog  tracts  of  black  bog.  *  ■  If  the  improvement  of 
tbe  river  Ahascragh  were  effected,  there  would  be 
do  difficulty  in  draining,  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
red  bog,  but,  what  is  much  more  important,  the 
great  tract  of  black  bog  near  Ashfield  and  Kinelare, 
which,  between  Ashfield  and  Clonpee  bridge,  amounU 
to  680  Irish,  or  1,101  English  acres,  the  greater  part 
of  which  might  be  irrigated  with  advantage."  Aver- 
age depth  of  the  bogs,  23  feet ;  area  of  the  red  heath 
bog,  2,178  English  acres  ;  estimated  cost  of  reclaim- 
ing the  whole  of  the  bogs.  £3,421  16s.  7d.  Irish. 

ASHFIELD,  a  quoad  $acra  parish,  within  tbe 
quoad  civilim  parish  of  Killersherdiny,  in  the  north 
of  the  barony  of  Tullaghgarvey,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Cootehill,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  3  miles ;  area,  4,535 J  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  3,010.  About  243  acres  are  unprofitable  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  land  is  of  middle-rate  quality. 
The  surface  is  drained  westward  by  the  Cootehill 
river,  and  traversed  northward  by  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Clones.  About  a  mile  from  Cootehill  is 
Ash  field  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Col.  Henry  Clement*. 
Tbe  only  village  is  Clementstown  :  which  see. — 
This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  Gross  income, 
£122  8a. ;  nett,  £108  10*.  Patron,  the  incumbent 
of  Killersherdiny.  The  late  Board  of  First  Fruits 
gave,  about  the  year  1706,  £461  10s.  9d.  for  build- 
ing the  church ;  and  lent  in  1820.  £230  15s.  44d. 
for  the  erection  of  a  spire.  Sittings  in  tbe  church 
300 ;  attendance  200.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
ba*  an  attendance  of  600,  and  is  served  by  two  offi- 
ciates, who  belong  to  the  parish  of  Killersherdiny. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,383  Church- 
men, 268  Presbyterians,  16  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  1,315  Roman  Catholics;  and  5  daily 
schools,  at  Ash  ft  eli  I,  Doohurrick,  Drummurry,  Cor- 
tobber,  and  Littermore,  bad  on  their  books  240  boys 
and  177  girls.  One  of  the  schools  was  connected 
with  the  Kil dare -street  Society,  and  another  was 
aided  with  £10  and  other  advantages  from  subscrip- 
tion, and  £8  from  the  Association  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice. 

ASHFORD,  a  seat  of  Lord  Oranmore,  in  the 
parish  of  Cong,  barony  of  Kilmain,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  at  the  bead  of  Lough  Corrib,  in 
the  vicinit  v  of  tbe  town  of  Cong. 

ASI1FORD,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Killecdy, 
barony  of  Glenquin,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  here  has  an  attendance  of 
about  630.  In  1840,  the  dispensary  of  Ashford  and 
Broadford,  under  the  Newcastle  Poor-law  union, 
received  £147  6s.,  expended  £158.  bad  recommend- 
ed to  it  1.733  patient*,  and  served  for  a  district  with 
about  7 ,000  inhabitant*.    Pop.  returned  with  the 


ASHFORD,  a  hamlet  and  the  site  of  a  post- 
office,  in  the  parish  of  Rathnew,  barony  of  New- 
castle, co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
road  between  Dublin  and  Wexford,  8  miles  from 
Kathdrum,  4]  from  Newtown-mount-Kennedy,  and 
22  from  Dublin.  It  occupies  a  pleasant  site  oa  the 
Vartry,  and  has  a  good  inn.  In  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity stands  Rosaana,  the  handsome  seat  of  Daniel 
Tighe,  Esq.,  and  formerly  the  occasional  retreat  of 
tbe  authoress  of  Psyche.  Rossana  park  boasts  some 
of  the  noblest  oaks  and  Spanish  chestnuts  in  the 
county.    Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

A81GH.    See  As»r. 

ASKEATON  (The),  a  name  of  the  co.  Limerick 
river  Deei:  which  see. 

ASKEATON.  a  parish  on  tbe  north-east  border 
of  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello,  and  containing 
the  ancient  town  of  Askeaton,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
iter.    Length,  2)  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  6,521 


acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4.690;  in  1841,  4,438. 
Houses  671.  Pop.  of  tbe  rural  districts,  in  1831. 
3,184;  in  1841,  2,576.  Houses  387.  The  surface 
declines  northward  down  tbe  course  of  the  Deel  or 
Askeaton  river  to  the  Shannon ;  and,  though  quite 
destitute  of  the  features  which  give  force  and  high 
character  to  landscape,  presents  some  softly  agree- 
able scenes,  and  a  few  mimic  groupings  of  romance. 
The  Deel,  above  the  town,  leaps  and  tumbles  in 
cascades  and  cataracts  among  rocks,  winds  among 
finely  outlined  hills,  or  between  precipitous  and 
overhanging  cliffs,  and  presents,  in  its  frolics  and 
costume,  a  succession  of  decidedly  picturesque 
aspects.  The  land  of  tbe  parish,  though  chiefly  of 
limestone  formation,  is  partly  rocky  and  in  general 
of  only  middle-rate  quality.  Tbe  parish  is  traversed 
westward  by  tbe  north  road  from  Limerick  to  Tar- 
bert;  and  will  be  traversed  in  the  same  direction  by 
the  Shannon  line  of  railway  communication  with 
Dublin.  Antiquities  will  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  tbe  town  — Askeaton  parish  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  dio.  of  Limerick.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £150,  and  the  rectorial  for  £300 ;  and 
the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Thomas 
Leland,  Esq.,  of  Dublin.  This  vicarage,  the  rectory 
of  LUmakeery  and  the  chapelry  of  Iverus,  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Askeaton.  SeeLiaMAKEsarand  Iver- 
us.  Length, 7 miles;  breadth,  3.  Gross  income,  £455 
14s.  5d. ;  nett,  £390  15s.  10(d.  Patron.  Sir  Matthew 
Black  is  ton,  Bart.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75. 
The  church  is  so  ancient  a  structure  that  no  record 
existi  of  tbe  date  and  cost  of  its  erection.  Sittings 
250 ;  attendance,  about  120.  Tbe  school-house  of 
Iverus  is  also  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship. 
Tbe  Askeaton  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  between  1,000  and  1,500,  and  jointly 
with  a  chapel  in  Iverus,  is  served  by  3  officiates. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
197,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,815;  the  Pro- 
testants  of  the  union  to  341,  and  tbe  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  6,967'  In  the  same  year,  7  daily  schools  in 
the  union,  all  situated  in  Askeaton  parish,  had  oa 
their  books  249  boys  and  113  girls.  Two  of  the 
schools  were  aided  each  with  £7  1 6s.  from  Arch- 
deacon Fitzgerald ;  one  a  female  parochial  school 
with  £14  from  subscription  and  £8  from  the  Ladies- 
Hibernian  Society  ;  and  one,  a  male  parochial  school, 
with  £22  from  subscription.  In  1839,  the  National 
Board  granted  £160  toward  the  building  and  fitting 
up  of  a  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  each  of 
which  was  expected  to  have  an  attendance  of  150. 

ASKEATON.  a  market-town,  the  capital  of  the 
parish  just  described,  ami  formerly  a  parliamentary 
borough,  stands  on  tbe  river  Deel,  2(  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Shannon,  5  north-north- 
west of  Rathkeale,  14  west-south-west  of  Limerick, 
and  15  east  by  north  of  Tarbert.  Though  anciently 
a  large  walled  town,  it  is  now  a  poor  lumpish 
village;  and  though  advantageously  situated  for 
trade,  and  an  object  of  attention  in  tbe  plans  of  at 
least  two  great  national  works  of  improvement,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  moving  from  stagnancy  and  in- 
ertion.  Only  about  20  of  its  bouses  are  slated ; 
and  the  rest,  of  course,  possess  the  cabin  or  hut 
character  so  prevalent  in  poor  Irish  towns.  Yet 
some  of  the  older  and  roofless  bouses  retain  a 
ghastly  appearance  of  having  once  been  respectable. 
Tbe  town  has  shared  the  fate  of  its  ancient  lords, 
the  Desmonds.  Its  castle,  built  by  the  seventh 
Earl  of  Desmond,  is  a  ponderous  and  splendid  ruin, 
on  a  considerably  high  rock,  insulated  by  tbe  Deel, 
and  immediately  above  the  town.  Its  remains  are  40 
feet  high,  contain  Desmond's  gaol  and  banquetting- 
room,  and  evince  uncommon  strength  in  union  with 
fine  architectural  taste.    Besides  being  fortified  by 
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its  pinnacled  site  on  the  rock,  and  its  enrincturc- 
rot'iit  with  the  divided  stream  of  the  Deel,  it  wm 
surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  accessible  only  by  a 
drawbridge.  During  the  last  Earl  of  Desmond's  re- 
bellion in  1580,  when  the  King'*  forces,  under  Sir 
George  Carew,  were  approaching  Askcaton,  the 
garrison  of  the  castle,  being  unprovided  to  sustain  a 
siege,  placed  a  train  of  gunpowder  within  the  walU, 
evacuated  the  place,  tired  the  train,  and  blew  up  a 
considerable  part  of  the  building.  The  Earl,  after 
three  years  of  ceaseless  warfare  and  various  success, 
wu  driven  from  his  castles,  spoiled  of  his  army, 
chased  to  the  fastnesses  of  Kerry,  and  compelled  to 
Ue  perdu  in  mean  apparel,  much  distress,  and  almost 
total  unattendance.  Kelly  of  Moricrta  eventually 
tracked  the  footsteps  of  a  few  kerns  who  had  ven- 
tured to  seize  some  cattle  for  the  Earl's  subsistence ; 
he  found  the  bunted  and  fallen  noble  lying  languidly 
before  a  tire  in  a  ruined  house ;  he  assailed  him, 
wounded  him,  and  drew  from  him  the  hunt  cry, 
"Spare  me,  lam  the  Earl  of  Desmond ;"  and,  heedless 
of  the  appeal,  he  struck  off  the  Earl's  head,  and  carried 
it  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  to  be  sent  to  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, and  impaled  on  London  bridge.  Thus  perished 
a  family  who,  for  four  centuries,  had  flung  rude 
splendour  and  magnificence  around  them,  and  fre- 
quently measured  swords  with  the  supreme  civil 
power  of  the  country.  The  Earl's  forfeited  lands 
amounted  to  574,028  Irish  acres. — About  30  yards 
from  the  castle,  the  Deel  is  spanned  by  an  old 
bridge  of  9  arches.  About  $  of  a  mile  from  the  town, 
and  on  the  east  brink  of  the  river,  stand  the  ruins  of 
Askcaton  abbey.  This  pile  was  founded  in  1420, 
by  James,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Desmond,  for  friars 
minorets ;  and,  long  after  iU  dilapidation,  it  ranked 
as  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  ruins  in  Ireland. 
The  cloisters,  which  are  the  chief  part  now  remain- 
ing, form  a  square  arcade  of  about  100  feet ;  they 
are  entirely  composed  of  black  marble ;  and  they 
exhibit  some  beautiful  and  richly  ornate  chtsellings. 

Askcaton  was  constituted  a  borough  by  charter 
of  11  James  I.  The  limit*  included  only  a  small 
space  round  the  edificed  area  The  charter  directed 
thnt  the  corporation  should  consist  of  a  provost  and 
12  free  burgesses;  that  the  free  burgesses  should 
hold  their  office  for  life,  and  annually  elect  from 
among  their  own  number  the  provost ;  that  vacan- 
cies in  the  free  burgess-ship  should  be  filled  up  by 
the  corporation  from  among  "  the  better  and  more 
honest  of  the  inhabitants;"  that  the  provost  might 
hold  every  Monday  a  court  of  record  for  the  trial  of 

and 
chief 
two 

to  parliament.  The  borough,  owing  to 
the  principle  of  self-election  in  its  constitution,  be- 
came at  once  a  close  borough ;  it  continued  to  act 
as  such  till  it  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union ;  and 
it  whs  then  under  "  the  patronage  "  of  Lords  Carrick 
and  Massey.  Of  the  sum  of  £15,000,  which  was 
awarded  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  its  franchise, 
£6,580  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  £6,580  to 
the  trustees  of  the  will  of  Hugh,  Lord  Massey, 
£1,100  to  Sir  Vere  Hunt,  Bart.,  and  £200  to  Sir 
Joseph  Hoare,  Bart.  So  extinct  did  the  corpora- 
tion become  after  the  borough's  disfranchisement, 
that  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations, 
when  making  inquiry  a  few  years  ago  on  the  spot, 
could  with  difficulty  obtain  any  evidence  of  its  for- 
mer existence.  Power  was  given  by  James  I.  to 
8ir  Francis  Berkeley  to  hold  in  Askeaton  weekly 
markets  on  W  ednesday  and  Saturday,  and  a  fair  on 
20th  and  21st  July.  Fairs  are  now  held  on  30th 
July  and  9th  Oct,  Some  tolls  which  are  collected 
are  private  property.    A  seneschal's  court,  who«c 


officer  was  appointed  by  Sir  Matthew  Blackiston, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Askeaton.  was  held  in  the  town 
till  12  or  14  years  ago,  and  exercised  jurisdiction  to 
the  amount  of  £10  Irish.  A  court  of  petty  sessions 
superseded  the  seneschal's  court,  is  held  once  a-fort- 
night  by  two,  three,  or  four  county  magistrates,  and 
tries  claims  for  labourers'  wages,  and  cases  of  petty 
assault.  When  higher  jurisdiction  is  required,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  at 
Rathkeale.  A  party  of  the  county  constabulary  are 
stationed  in  the  town.  A  quay  exists  immediately 
below  the  bridge,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Deel, 
directly  opposite  the  main  body  of  the  town ;  and  a 
good  landing-place,  used  by  vessels,  oecurs  on  the 
left  bank,  half-a-mile  below  the  town.  The  river  is 
at  present  navigable  for  small  vessels  at  high  water 
up  to  the  quay;  but  owing  to  the  interruption  of  a 
ledge  of  rock,  which  crosses  the  river's  channel  a 
short  distance  below  the  quay,  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Shannon  Navigation  re- 
commended the  construction  of  a  wharf  at  Corthna- 
soothera,  the  landing-place  just  noticed,  and  the  site 
of  a  quondam,  but  ruinous  pier,  on  the  left  bank. 
The  wharf,  say  the  Commissioners,  will  cost  £900, 
and  will  need  to  be  connected  with  the  town  by  means 
of  a  branch  road.  See  Deel.  The  Shannon  line 
of  railway,  as  projected  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, touches  Askeaton,  and  while  passing  the 
town,  as  well  as  over  a  distance  of  6$  miles  between 
Ballyrogue  and  Fannamore,  has  a  gradient  of  1  in 
660.  The  town,  at  present  13  hours  and  33  minutes 
distance  from  Dublin,  will  be  brought  by  railway 
time,  within  5  hours  and  35  minutes.  Its  only  pub- 
lic conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  caravan  and  a  car  in 
transit  from  Limerick,  the  former  to  Shanagolden, 
and  the  latter  to  Tralee.  In  1840,  a  dispensary  in 
Askeaton  received  £113  4s.,  expended  £110  3s  , 
and  administered  to  1,500  patients.  Area  of  the 
town.  56  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,515;  in  1841, 
1,862.    Houses  284. 

ASSEY,  Asich,  or  Athst,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Lower  Deere,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Boyne,  4 
miles  south  of  Navan,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length, 
1 J  mile;  breadth,  1J;  area,  1.218  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  108;  in  1841,  138.  Houses  17-  The  land  is 
in  general  good.  On  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Assey.  Much  embel- 
lishment is  borrowed  from  Bective  demesne,  which 
lies  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. — This  par- 
ish is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  compo- 
sition, £62  15s.  4 jd.  Assey  and  Balsoon  rectories 
[see  Balsoon]  constitute  the  benefice  of  A*»ey. 
Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1*.  Gross  income.  £137 
I2».  54d.;  nett,  £115  14s.  2Jd.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
The  churches  of  both  parishes  are  ruins  in  the  midst 
of  cemeteries.  The  union  has  at  present  neither 
glebe-house,  church,  chapel,  nor  school.  The  in- 
cumbent of  Kilmessan,  whose  church  is  only  1 }  mile 
distant,  and  to  whose  benefice  Assey  and  Balsoon 
were  formerly  united,  performs  occasional  duties, 
and  receives,  in  compensation,  the  annual  sum  of 
£10.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  Assey  parish 
amounted  to  4,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  107; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  11,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  420. 

ATHANEAST.    See  Athnasssy. 

ATHASSEL,  or  Relickmurry,  a  parish,  3} 
miles  west  of  Cashel,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Middlethird,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Clanwilliam,  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  The  Clanwilliam  section  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Golden  and  Tmomabtown  : 
which  see.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  2} ;  area, 
12.770  acres. — of  which  562  acres  are  in  Middlethird. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6.801  ;  in  1841.  5,431.  Houses  784. 
Pop.  of  the  Middlethird  section,  in  1841,  200. 
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Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Clan- 
en.  in  1841.  4,490.  Houses  650.  The 
Land  is  in  general  good,  and  in  some  places  prime. 
The  surface  lies  along  the  bottom  of  the  luxuriant 
valley  of  the  Suir,  and  is  traversed  westward  by  the 
road  from  Cashel  to  Tipperary.  About  the  year 
121)0,  a  priory  was  founded  at  the  hamlet  of  Athas- 
sel  by  William  Fitz  Adelm  de  Burke,  for  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augnstine,  and  dedicated 
to  Edmund  the  Martyr.  The  founder  was  steward 
to  Henrv  11. ;  after  the  Icing's  return  from  Ireland,  he 
tru  intrusted  with  the  management  of  Irish  affairs ; 
and  dying  about  the  year  1204,  he  was  buried  at 
Athassel.  The  De  Burgos,  who  were  his  lineal 
descendants,  bestowed  ample  possessions  upon  his 
favourite  priory,  and  contributed  to  it  many  decora- 
tions. Richard  the  Red,  Earl  of  Ulster,  after  enter- 
taining the  assembly  of  nobility  at  Kilkenny  in  1326, 
retired  to  this  priory,  and  shortly  afterwards  died 
within  its  walls.  The  ruins  of  the  edifice  are  still 
extensive,  and  indicate  its  former  magnitude  and 
splendour.  The  choir  measured  44  feet  by  96 ;  the 
nave,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  choir,  and  supported 
by  lateral  aisles,  was  externally  117  feet  in  length; 
the  tower  was  square  and  lofty ;  and  the  cloisters 
were  extensive.  A  tolerable  view  of  the  ruins  from 
the  north-west,  and  exhibiting  the  dilapidated  tower, 
the  roofless  nave,  the  cloisters,  and  a  rootless  chapel 
ia  the  south-west  corner,  is  given  by  Dr.  Ledwirh, 
in  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  "  We  cannot,"  says 
that  antiquary,  "  behold  the  numerous  arches,  walls, 
windows,  and  heap*  of  masonry  promiscuously  mixed 
in  one  common  ruin,  without  saying  with  Ovid— 


Athassel  village  was  twice  burned  by  an  armed  force. 
The  parish  of  Athassel  and  the  parish  of  Relickmurry, 
or  Religmurry,  were  at  one  time  distinct.  At  present, 
however,  they  are  so  united,  or  rather  blended,  that 
two  of  our  highest  or  final  authorities  designate  them 
'  the  parish  of  Athassel  and  Relickmurry,'  another 
•  the  parish  of  Athassel,  or  Relickmurry,'  and  another 
'  the  parish  of  Religmurry.' — This  parish  is  a  rectory 
in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.    Tithe  composition,  £550. 


Vet  the  tithes  of  three  townlands,  the  value  of  which 
is  not  reported,  are  impropriate,  and  held  under  lease 
from  the  vicars  choral  of  St.  Patrick's,  Cashel.  Ath- 
assel rectory,  jointly  with  the  rectories  of  Ballt- 
otvrix and  IUm.  amiaboak  [which  see]  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Athassel.  Length,  6  miles;  breadth, 
21.  Groat  income,  £686  8t.  7d. ;  nett,  £684  8s. 
Id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in 
1808,  by  parochial  assessment,  at  a  cost  not  known; 
and  a  tower  was  added  in  1815  by  means  of  a  loan 
of  £646  3s.  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  180 ;  attendance  80.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,450,  and  shares  with 
the  chapel  of  Kilfeacle  the  care  of  two  officiates.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  209, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,587 ;  the  Protestants 
of  the  union  to  215,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
7,375 ;  and  the  daily  schools  of  the  union  to  7 ;  at- 
tended by  296  boys,  and  1H4  girls.  Six  of  the  schools 
were  in  Athassel  parish;  and  one  of  these  was  aided 
with  free  school-house,  dwelling- bo  use,  2  acres  of 
land,  and  £  10  a- year  from  Lady  Ehcal»cth  Matthews. 

ATHBOY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  co.  Meatb. 
Leinster.  It  rites  near  Crosskeyt  in  the  barony  of 
Dcmifore,  and  runs  an  easterly  and  south-easterly 
course  of  13  miles  past  the  town  of  Athboy  to  the 
Bovne,  at  a  point  2$  miles  above  Trim. 

ATHBOY,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the 
tame  name,  in  the  barony  of  Lune,  co.  Mcath,  Lein- 
Length,  4  miles,  breadth,  3;  area,  11,884 


arret.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5.317;  in  1841,  5.365.  Houses 
912.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831.  3,358;  in 
1841,  8,539.  Houses  605.  The  surface  is  drained 
by  the  Athboy  rivulet,  and  consists  for  the  most  part 
nt  excellent  land.  Athboy  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Francis  Hopkins,  Bart.,  and  also  Da  noon's  Court, 
adjoin  the  town. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £200,  and  the  rectorial  for  £368;  and  the  latter 
are  appropriated  to  the  primacy,  and  held  under  lease 
from  the  primate.    The  parishes  of  Girley,  Kil- 

DAI.XIY.  MoYAOHER,  ami    R  ATH  WO  RE   [see  these 

articles],  are  united  to  this  vicarage  to  form  the 
benefice  of  Athboy.  Length,  12  miles;  breadth, 
II.  Grots  income,  £509  8s.  Id.;  nett,  £432  8s. 
Patron,  rotatively  the  Crown,  the  primate,  and  the 
diocesan.  A  curate  hat  a  stipend  of  £80,  and  re- 
sides with  the  incumbent.  The  church  is  so  old 
that  the  cost  and  date  of  its  erection  are  unknown, 
and  so  incommodious,  that  mnnv  of  the  parishioners 
are  excluded.  Sittings  300;  attendance  350.  The 
Athboy  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two  officiates, 
and  an  attendance  of  3,000.  There  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels  also  in  Girley  and  Kildalkey.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  333,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,158;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  500,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  11,214. 
In  the  same  year,  6  daily  schools  in  the  parish  had 
on  their  books  260  boys  and  142  girls;  and  these, 
with  4  other  schools  in  the  union,  had  502  boys  and 
284  girls.  One  of  the  Athboy  schools  was  a  girls' 
free-school,  supported  with  Jul  3s.  a-vear.  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  gloves,  for  making  which  the 
girls  were  paid ;  another  was  a  free-school  for  both 
sexes,  supported  by  £40  Irish  from  Lord  Darn  ley ; 
and  another  was  aided  with  £12  a-year  from  the 
National  Board.  Iti  1840,  five  schools  were  aided 
by  the  National  Board  .  a  hoys'  school  and  a  girls' 
school  in  the  town,  each  with  £15;  a  school  at 
Fraine  with  £12;  and  schools  at  Ratbcarne  and  Bal- 
rath,  each  with  £1  6s.  2d. 

ATHBOY,  a  market  and  post  town,  and  formerly 
a  parliamentary  borough,  stands  in  the  parish  just 
described,  and  on  the  Athboy  river,  6  miles  north- 
west of  Trim,  and  28J  north-west  by  west  of  Dub- 
lin. It  consists  principally  of  one  long  street ;  and 
has  only  about  30  houses  of  the  annual  value  of  £  10 
and  upwards.  It  is  a  poor  place,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  improving.  An  extensive  Hour-mill  in  the 
town  obtains  its  supplied  of  corn  from  the  surround- 
ing farmers  and  from  Navan.  Though  a  weekly 
market  and  annual  cattle  fairs  are  well  attended, 
there  is  no  market  for  grain.  The  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Thursday,  and  the  fairs  on  May  4th,  Aug. 
6th,  and  Nov.  7th.  A  number  of  resident  dealers 
in  earn  and  pigs  make  their  sales  in  Navan.  In 
1828,  a  caravan  travelled  between  the  town  and 
Dublin.  The  Earl  of  Darnley,  on  whose  estate  the 
town  is  situated,  supports  a  small  widows'  alms- 
house. In  1839-40,  a  dUpensarv  here  received 
£1 14  7t .  expended  £127  16s.,  administered  to  1.692 
patients,  and  served  for  a  district  of  '23,844  acres, 
with  a  pop.  of  8,530.  In  1842,  the  Athboy  Loan 
Fund  bad  a  capital  of  £404 ;  circulated  £483  in  178 

loans  ;  and  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  19s.  5d  Athboy 

appears  to  have  been  a  borough  by  prescription  ; 
and  it  bad  charters  or  kindred  documents  of  9  Henry 
IV.,  24  Henry  VI ,  2  Edward  IV.,  7  and  9  James 
L,  and  5  James  II.  The  charter  of  9  James  1.. 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  governing  one,  de- 
scribes the  borough  limits  as  extending  "  one  mile 
beyond  the  town  in  every  direction  ;**  vested  the 
right  of  electing  the  portreeve  in  the  majority  of  the 
burgesses  and  freemen,  and  that  of  electing  the 
burgesses  and  all  inferior  officers  in  the  corporation^ 
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at  large ;  appointed  the  portreeve  to  be  the  sole  | 
ju*tice-of-peaee  within  the  borough ;  and  gave  power 
to  hold  a  court  of  record,  with  jurisdiction  to  £10. 1 
The  corporation  seems  to  have  been  kept  up,  not 
with  the  object  of  cxercuing  any  municipal  rights, 
but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  returning  two  members 
to  parliament ;  and  the  Earls  of  Darnley  were  their 
"  patrons,"  and  received  for  their  private  use  the 
whole  of  the  sum  of  £15,000  which  was  granted 
at  the  Union  as  compensation  for  disfranchisement. 
The  corporation  baa  for  years  been  extinct.  A 
court  of  petty-sessions,  presided  over  by  the  county 
magistrates,  is  held  every  Thursday.  A  manor  court, 
erected  by  patent  of  6  William  and  Mary,  has  not 
been  held  since  1800.  A  chief  constable,  and  a  posse 
of  the  county  police,  are  stationed  in  the  town.  The 
nearest  prison  is  the  county  gaol  at  Trim.  Tolls 
and  customs,  claimed  as  the  private  property  of  the 
Darnley  family,  were  collected  till  1828,  but  were 
then  resisted  and  al»andoned— In  1317,  a  Carmelite 
friary  was  built  or  refounded  in  Athboy  ;  in  1325  and 
1467,  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  chapters  of  the 
Carmelite  order ;  and  in  the  31st  yearofHenry  VIII., 
it  was  dissolved.  Area  of  the  town,  80  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1.959;  in  1841,  1,820.    Houses  307. 

ATHBURY.    See  Blackwatebtowm. 

ATUCARNE,  or  Ardcarne  Castle,  an  inter, 
esting  old  mansion  on  the  Nanny  Water,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.  It  stands  about  5  miles  from  Drogheda, 
on  the  new  road  from  that  town  to  Dublin,  by  way 
of  Duleek  and  Ashbourne.  The  structure  is  one  of 
the  best  Irish  specimens  of  the  Elizabethan  style  of 
architecture,  and,  till  lately,  preserved  unchanged  its 
original  character  and  form.  It  consists,  not  only  of 
an  extensive  dwelling-house,  numerous  in  parts,  and 
various  in  breadth,  height,  and  position,  but  of  a 
lofty,  massive,  very  broad,  battleroented,  and  turreted 
tower;  and  presents,  from  every  point  of  view,  a 

eturetque  variety  of  outline  rarely  if  ever  to  be 
nd  in  modern  domestic  architecture.  On  one  of 
the  walls  are  remains  of  armorial  bearings,  and  the 
initials  and  date,  "  W.  B.  J.  D.,  1590 ;"  the  latter 
indicating  that  the  structure  was  erected,  in  1500 
for  William  Bathe  and  Janet  DowdaL  William 
Bathe  was  a  descendant  of  the  Knights  town  family, 
a  person  of  much  distinction,  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
De  Bathes,  Baronets,  who,  for  some  time,  figured 
prominently  in  Meath.  Athcarne-castle  is  now  the 
residence  of  G.  J.  Geroon,  Esq,. 

ATHEA,  or  Attea,  a  Highland  village  in  the 
parish  of  Rathronan,  barony  of  Shanid,  co.  Limer- 
ick, Munster.  It  is  washed  by  the  nascent  Galy 
river,  and  stands  on  the  direct  or  mountain  road  be- 
tween Rathkeale  and  Lis  towel,  about  7  miles  west 
of  Newcastle.  It  has  a  branch  of  the  Abbeyfeale 
dixpensary.  Area  of  the  village,  21  acre*.  Pop.,  in 
1841,215.    Houses  34. 

ATHEA,  a  Roman  catholic  parUh,  including  the 
above  village,  in  the  dio  of  Limerick.  Post  town, 
Newcastle.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil 
parochial  divisions. 
ATHENEASY.  See  Athnasbet. 
ATHENRY — pronounced  Athenry' — a  barony,  in 
co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  Clare ;  on  the  north  by  Tyaquin  and 
Kilconnel ;  on  the  north-east  by  Clonroacnoon ;  on 
the  south-cant  by  Leitrim  ;  on  the  south  by  Leitrim, 
Loughrea,  and  Dunkellin  .  and  on  the  west  by  Dun- 
kellin  and  Clare.  Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  is 
20  miles ;  it.-  extreme  breadth,  not  far  from  the  west 
end,  is  8;  but  its  breadth,  over  the  eastern  half  of 
its  length,  averages  only  about  1  $.  It  contains  no 
entire  parish,  but  consists  of  parU  of  the  parishes  of 
Athenry,  Kilconerari,  Kilconickney,  Kill  vmore- Duly, 
Kiltullagh,  and  Lickerrig.  By  act  of  6  and  7  William 


IV.,  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  KUrickUl.  seven 
townlands  in  the  parish  of  Abbeygormagan,  and  two 
townlands  in  the  parish  of  Killoran,  were  transferred 
from  the  barony  of  Athenry  to  that  of  Leitrim,  and 
one  townland  in  the  parish  of  Kilconickney  was 
transferred  to  the  barony  of  Loughrea.  Area  of  the 
barony  of  Athenry  as  now  constituted,  25,782  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  9,444 ;  in  1841,  8,  179.  Houses  1 ,385. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,062;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  253  ;  in  other  pursuit*,  143. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  rend 
and  write,  805 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  340 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,409.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  435 ,  who  could  read  but  not  write,  393 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,826. 

ATHENRY,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Athenry, 
Clare,  and  Dunkellin,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  The 
Athenry  section  contains  the  town  of  Athenry  i 
see  next  article.  Length,  9  miles  ;  breadth,  6 ;  area, 
24,952  acres,  Pop.,  in  1841,  5,988.  Houses  1,094. 
Area  of  the  Athenry  section,  13,198  acres;  of  the 
Clare  section,  8,797  acres ;  of  the  Dunkellin  section, 
2,955  acres.  Pop.  in  1841,  of  the  Clare  section, 
1,277;  of  the  Dunkellin  section,  520;  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Athenry  section,  2,596.  Houses  in 
these  three  respectively.  222, 86,  and  494.  The  pop. 
returns  of  1631  mix  up  with  the  parish  of  Athenry 
the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Monivae,  lying  in  the 
baronies  of  Clare,  Kilconnel,  and  Tyaquin,  and  ex- 
hibit  the  pop.  of  Athenry  at  12,580;  and  the  docu- 
ments of  subsequent  years,  which  give  the  statistics 
of  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  exhibit  its  area  at  30,000 
acres,  and  its  pop.,  in  1831,  at  7,068.  See  Monivae. 
The  land  in  general  is  of  indifferent  quality,  and 
averages  in  value  about  15s.  per  plantation  acre. 
The  surface,  though  varied,  is  partly  bleak,  and  no- 
where very  marked  in  feature.  Near  the  town  arc 
the  mansions  of  Castle- Lambert,  Castle-Ellen,  and 
Rockfield.— This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate 
benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition 
and  gross  income,  £1,067  10*. ;  nett,  £902  15s.  0td. 
Patron,  alternately  the  Crown  and  the  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  is  non-resident.  A  curate  has  a 
salary  of  £69  4s.  7Jd.,  and  the  use  of  a  small  walled 
garden.  The  church  was  built,  in  1828,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £1,384  12s.  3*d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance,  from  80  to 
90.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by 
about  2,000  persons,  and  has  an  officiate  for  itself. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  170,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  7,454  ;  and  5  daily  schools,  one 
of  which  received  £3  3s.  from  the  rector,  and  a 
graduated  allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  had  on  their  books  180  boys  and  1 17  girls. 

ATHENRY,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Connaught.  a  market  town,  the  capital  of  the  cog. 
nominal  parish  and  barony,  and  formerly  a  parlia- 
mentary  borough,  stands  on  the  rood  between  Gal  way 
and  Ballinasloe,  by  way  of  Kilconnel,  1 1  miles  east 
of  Galway,  and  18]  west  of  Ballinasloe.  Though 
relics  of  its  former  importance  still  exist,  and  the 
business  of  its  markets  and  fair*  has  lately  increased, 
it  wears  a  very  desolate  aspect,  and  affords  small 
promise  of  any  material  improvement.  Only  about 
20  houses  pay  from  £10  to  £20  of  rent  A  gate- 
way  and  some  portions  of  a  wall  which  was  built 
round  the  town,  ore  still  in  existence.  Portions  also 
of  the  castle  of  the  Lords  De  Bermingbam  remain. 
A  splendid  Dominican  friary  was  founded  in  the  13th 
century,  and  was  destroyed  by  accidental  fire  in  the 
15th.  The  great  east  window  and  some  other  relics 
of  the  pile,  still  standing,  show  it  to  have  been  a  fine 
specimen  of  architecture.  A  military  barrack  en- 
closes in  its  yard  the  site  of  the  cloisters,  and  was 
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principally  ronstruct«d  with  material*  from  the  mo- 
nastic buildings. 

Ptolemy,  after  baring  described  the  northern  coast* 
of  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  notice  the  western, 
mentions  a  people  called  Anterii,  and  calls  their 
chief  town  s»)utj  «r»Xjr  tvmp*,  "  Nagnata,  an 
illustrious  city."  Ware,  whose  opinions  on  Irish 
antiquities  are  entitled  to  respect,  thinks  that  the 
Auterii  inhabited  the  territory  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon,  and 
argues,  with  much  probability,  that  the  town  of 
Athenry,  commonly  called  in  Irish  Ath-an-righ  or 
Aitanri,  was  Nagnata,  the  capital  of  the  Auterii. 
In  the  13th  century,  the  town,  if  not  commenced, 
wat  in  a  sense  refounded,  or  was  principally  built, 
m >d  received  the  proud  accession  of  a  stronjr  castle, 
by  a  colony  of  English  under  the  family  of  De  Ber- 
mingham.  In  the  4th  year  of  Edward  II.,  a  murage 
charter,  or  royal  grant  of  power  to  collect  money 
towards  walling  and  fortifying  the  town,  was  given 
"to  the  bailiffs  and  honest  men  of  Athenry,"  and 


Athenry ; 

on  the  roll  which  contains  it  appears  a  mandate,  to 
prevent  war  between  Richard  de  Burgo  and  O'Brien 
of  Thotnond.  In  1315,  Richard  de  Bcrmingham, 
the  fourth  baron  of  Athenry,  along  with  Sir  William 
Leigh  de  Burgh,  led  an  army  against  Fedhlim 
O'Conor,  then  the  chief  of  his  name,  the  ally  of 


Bruce  of  Scotland,  the  pretender  to 
sovereignty,  and  the  invader,  in  connexion 
with  Bruce,  of  the  province  of  Connaught.  Fedhlim 
was  encountered  near  the  town  of  Athenry,  slain  on 
the  field,  and  so  utterly  destroyed  that  8,000  of  hia 
men  are  said  to  have  lain  hor*  de  combat  boride  him, 
while  his  power  and  bis  great  ancestorial  name 
perished.  Athenry  Is  recorded  to  have  acquired 
strength  and  prosperity  from  the  event  and  spoils  of 
the  buttle  ;  Richard  de  Birmingham,  its  master,  and 
the  victor  in  the  field,  was  the  fourth  baron  in  de- 
scent from  William  de  Birmingham,  who  accom- 
panied Stronghow  to  Ireland  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
his  conquering  the  kings  of  Connaught  and  Maneaoh, 
slaying  many  of  the  Connaught  and  Munster  chief- 
tain*, and  achieving  victory  in  the  fields  of  Athenry, 
Finle,  and  Tagber,  and  in  other  engagements  with 
the  natives,  he  was  called  by  the  Irish  Hxtdeanl-na- 
pratk,  "  Richard  of  the  battles."  In  1575.  the  Mac 
an-Earlas,  or  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  insurgent  Irish,  marched  upon 
Athenry,  captured  ami  sacked  it,  destroyed  tome 
bouses  and  public  works  in  it  which  had  been  re- 
cently erected  by  government,  set  its  new  gates  on 
tire,  dispersed  the  nuwni  and  labourers  who  were 
at  work  in  enlarging  it,  and  broke  down  and  defaced 
tbe  queens  arm*  and  other  armorial  bearings  which 
were  in  readiness  to  be  erected ;  and  they  remained 
three  days  in  possession  of  the  town,  till  induced  to 
flee  to  the  mountains  by  tbe  arrival  of  intelligence 
that  tbe  lord-deputy  was  approaching  against  them 
at  tbe  head  of  a  special  force  from  Dublin.  During 
nine  years  the  town  was  almost  a  deserted  heap  of 
ruin* ;  but,  in  1584,  several  of  tbe  former  inhabitants 
petitioned  the  queen's  council  for  such  encoura^e- 
in.  nt  as  would  enable  them  to  bring  over  English 
artisans  to  rebuild  and  improve  it,  and  also  to  sup- 
port sufficient  force  for  it*  subsequent  protection  ; 
and,  as  tbe  result  of  their  petition,  several  buildings 
were  erected,  and  many  other  improvements  made. 
In  January,  1506,  the  northern  Irish,  under  Hugh 
Ruadh  O'Donnelt,  aided  by  tbe  followers  of  Tibbot 
M*  Walter  Kit  Ugh  Bourke,  in  the  course  of  their  in- 
vading Connaught,  and  desolating  nearly  the  whole 
of  co.  Galway,  invested  Athenry,  burned  the  gates, 
and  entered  the  town  ;  but,  repelled  from  the  castle, 
and  unable  to  scale  the  battlement*,  they  took 
possesion  of  the  wall-towers,  made  prisoner*  of 


such  of  the  inhabitants  as  defended  them,  and  then, 
with  the  exception  of  the  castle  and  the  Dominican 
abbey  and  church  to  which  they  had  not  access,  re- 
duced the  whole  town  to  asbes.  Since  that  period, 
the  town  has  been  so  much  neglected,  as  never  once 


of  a  large,  poor, 


to  have  risen  above  the 
hapjard  village. 

The  borough  of  Athenry  is  very  ancient,  and 
probably  existed  by  prescription.  Writs  of  1.4,8, 
and  18  Richard  II.,  are  extant,  showing  that  it  then 
returned  members  to  parliament.  Charters  or  kin- 
dred documents  were  granted  to  it  in  4  Edward  II., 
16  Elisabeth,  13  Charles  II.,  and  4  James  II.  The 
liberties  of  the  borough  extend  about  3}  miles 
toward  Oranmore,  and  about  1  mile  in  other  direc- 
tions ;  but  are  not  accurately  defined.  The  cor- 
poration consisted  of  a  portreeve  or  provost,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  burgesses  and  freemen. 
They  returned  two  members  to  parliament,  till  i ' 
borough  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union ;  but  w 
merely  the  tools  of  the  Blakeney  family ;  and  tbe 
sum  of  £15,000,  awarded  as  compensation  for  tbe 
loss  of  their  franchise,  was  all  paid  to  the  trustees 
of  tbe  marriage  settlement  of  Theopbilus  Blakeney, 
Esq.  Only  3  freemen  existed  in  1833,  the  date  of 
the  Municipal  Corporation  inquiry ;  and  even  they 
bad  never  attended  any  corporate  meeting.  The 
commissioners,  after  fully  detailing  tbe  condition  in 
which  they  found  the  borough,  remark,  "  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  advantage  such  a  corporation  as 
described  in  this  Report,  however  reformed,  could 
be  to  so  small  a  community,  nor  does  its  continuance 
seem  to  be  desired  by  the  inhabitants,  as  far  as  muni- 
cipal government  is  concerned.  The  present  body 
is  of  no  public  utility,  and  decidedly  unpopular.  Tbe 
corporate  property,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is, 
applied  to  tbe  private  use  of  an  individual,  might  be 
advantageously  employed  in  objects  of  local  improve- 
ment, which  would  be  further  advanced  by  the  total 
abolition  of  tbe  tolls."  Tbe  property,  once  very 
extensive,  was  reduced  to  the  tboisel  bouse,  said  to 
be  worth  about  £15  a.ycar.  two  plot*  of  ground, 
capable  of  producing  about  £50  a-year,  the  tolls  of  tbe 
town,  worth  about  £40,  and  the  borough  pound, — all 
of  which,  excepting  tbe  pound,  were  demised  by  Mr. 
Blakeney  to  the  then  portreeve  at  Is.  a-year  during 
his  own  life  and  7  years.  A  town  or  portreeve's 
court,  for  all  pleas  real  and  personal,  to  any  amount, 
continued  in  1833  to  be  held  as  often  as  business 
required — which  latterly  wa*  very  seldom, — and  was 
held  generally  on  Monday,  not  in  any  fixed  court- 
bouse  or  place,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Petty-sessions,  generally  presided  over  by  three  of 
the  county  magistrates,  are  held  every  Friday.  Ex- 
cepting a  serjeant-at-mace,  the  town  baa  no  borough 
police :  it  is  a  station,  however,  of  the  county  con- 
stabulary. Tbe  streets  are  not  lighted ;  and  they 
are  kept  in  repair  only  by  county  presentment.  A 
gaol  formerly  existed  in  the  town ;  but  now  the 
nearest  available  one  U  tbe  county  gaol  at  Galway. 
A  market  is  held  weekly  |  and  fairs  are  held  on  May 
5,  July  2,  and  Oct,  28.    In  1838,  and  previous 


years,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  public 
conveyance  cither  from  the  town  or  in  transit.  In 
1840-41,  a  dispensary  in  the  town  received  £105 
10*.,  expended  £100  6*.,  relieved  611  extern  pa- 
tients, and  had  a  district  of  21,900  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  0,049.  Area  of  the  town,  42  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  1.319;  in  1841,  1.236.    Houses  242. 

ATHGLASSON,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
skeer,  barony  of  Upper  Kelts,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Pop.  in  1831,  114. 

ATHIRDEE.    See  Ardkx. 

ATHLACCA,  a  parish  on  the  west  side  of  the 
barony  of  Cobma,  2j  miles  south-west  of  Bruff,  co. 
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Limerick,  Munstcr.  Area,  5,511  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1.381  ;  in  1841,  1,372.  Houses  175.  The 
surface  declines  to  the  north,  lies  in  the  basin  of  the 
Maig,  and  is  traversed  by  the  beautiful  affluent  ef 
that  river  called  the  Morning-Star. — This  parish  is 
a  rectory  in  the  die.  of  Limerick  ;  and  forms  part  of 
the  I  iv  tic  tiro  of  Dbohin:  which  see.  Tithe  com- 
position, £.506  12s.  7*d.  The  church  of  the  bene- 
fice is  situated  in  AUilacca;  and  was  built  in  1813r 
by  means  of  a  loan  of  £516  18a.  5^d.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  80 ;  average  atten- 
dance 8.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  union 
a-"  attended  by  800 ;  and  have  two  officiates.  In 
1834  the  Protestants  ef  Athlacca  amounted  to  23, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,297;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  on  its  books  58  boys  and  17  girls. 

ATH  LEAGUE,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Killian,  co.  Galway,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Athlone, 
co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  The  Roscommon  sec- 
tion contains  the  villages  of  Athleague,  Cloon- 
KKMiEu.and  Thomaun:  see  these  articles.  Length, 
6 1  mHes  ;  breadth,  2;  area,  13,012  acres,— of  which 
4.976  acre*  are  in  Killian.  Pop.,  in  1831,5,361  ;  in 
1841,  5,087-  Houses  903.  Top.  of  the  Galway  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  1,625;  in  1841.  1,437.  Houses  247. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Roscommon  sec- 
tion, in  184 1 , 2,580.  Houses  470.  The  river  Suck, 
partly  making  a  long  and  tortuous  detour  into  Ros- 
common, and  partly  dividing  that  county  from  Gal- 
way, passes  southward  through  the  parish,  mazy  in 
its  sinuosities,  almost  doubling  on  itself  in  a  great 
sweep  at  the  village,  low  in  its  banks  and  basin,  and 
swampy,  sluggish,  and  almost  stagnant  in  its  pro- 
gress. Yet,  though  the  parochial  surface  is  flat, 
tame,  and  occasionally  boggy,  it  experiences  relief, 
especially  in  the  district  immediately  around  the 
village,  from  a  comparative  profusion  of  wood.  The 
land  averages  in  value  about  28s.  per  plantation 
acre.    The  mansion  of  Fortwilliam  stands  near  the 

village,  and  that  of  Rook  wood  2  miles  to  the  west  

This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £135  13s.  10d., 
and  the  rectorial  for  £90  9s.  3d. ;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  Incorporated  Society. 
The  vicarages  of  Athleague,  Fcertt,  and  Kil- 
nECNET,  [see  these  articles,]  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Athleague.  Length,  9  miles ;  breadth,  8.  Gross 
income,  £363  7s.  6d. ;  nett,  £314  7s.  6d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £95,  and  the  use 
of  Fuerty  glebe  land.  Athleague  church  is  so  old 
a  building  that  the  date  and  cost  of  its  erection  are 
not  known.  Sittings  190;  average  attendance  30. 
There  is  a  church  also  in  Fuerty.  The  Atbleagtie 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000. 
by  two  officiates.  A  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  exists  also  in  each  of  the  other  two  parishes. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  Athleague  parish  amount- 
ed to  146,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,098 ;  the 
Protestants  of  the  union  to  333,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  15,903.  In  the  same  year,  7  hedge- 
schools  in  the  parish  had  on  their  books  288  lwys 
and  130  girls;  and  22  daily  schools  in  the  union, 
including  the  former,  had  897  boys  and  477  girls. 

ATHLEAGUE,  a  village,  the  capital  of  the  above 
parish,  stands  at  the  eastern  point  of  a  long  salient 
angle  of  the  river  Suck,  in  the  barony  of  Athlone, 
4  miles  south  of  Roscommon  town,  eo."  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  The  passage  across  the  river  at  the 
village  consists  of  a  chain  of  low  bridges,  carried 
from  island  to  island,  and  connected  by  raised  cause- 
ways ;  is  long  in  proportion  to  the  actual  breadth  of 
the  water;  and  winds  obliquely  from  the  left  bank 
down  to  the  right.  "  Passing  from  the  left  bank." 
says  Mr.  Weld,  "  there  is  first  a  long  causeway,  with 
one  arch  sufficient  for  the  water  passing  into  the 


]  mill-race  ;  then  a  bridge  of  six  arches  with  starlings 
|  between  ;  then  more  causeway,  then  one  smnll  arch  ; 
then  more  causeway  ,  and,  finally,  two  small  arches; 
in  all  ten."  The  village  commences  at  the  end  of 
the  long  winding  causeway ;  extends  down  the  flat 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  and  sends  o(T  a 
transverse  street  or  road  up  a  somewhat  rapidly  as- 
cending hilL  Only  15  houses  are  of  a  class  superior 
to  cabins ;  and  only  3  of  even  these  are  slated.  Some 
large  insulated  mills,  worked  with  undershot  wheels 
on  the  Suck,  have  a  decayed  appearance ;  and  some 
malt-houses,  once  worked  in  connexion  with  tbem, 
are  abandoned  to  other  uses.  "  The  appearance  of 
the  place,"  says  Mr.  Weld,  speaking  of  the  village  in 
1832,  "  was  quite  dead ;  no  shops,  no  movement. 
A  small  inn,  bearing  a  rather  neater  aspect  than 
what  is  commonly  seen  in  such  places,  tempted  me 
to  stop  ;  but  the  whole  place  did  not  afford  a  feed  of 
oats  for  my  horse.  The  woman  of  the  house,  of 
unusually  good  address,  said  she  had  come  hither 
from  the  town  of  Roscommon ;  and  regretted  the 
change,  since  there  was  no  business  stirring  on  the 
road.  Several  neat  small  house*,  surrounded  with 
trees,  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Suck,  near  Ath- 
league." Fairs  are  held  on  June  11  and  Sept.  4. 
Area  of  the  village,  32  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  488; 
in  1841.  631.    Houses  112. 

ATHLONE,  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Roscom- 
man,  Connaught.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
half  barony  of  Ballymoe  and  the  barony  of  Ballintob- 
ber ;  on  the  east,  by  co.  Longford  and  co.  Westmeath ; 
on  the  south-east,  by  King's  co. ;  on  the  south,  by 
the  barony  of  Movcaruon ;  and  on  the  west,  by  co. 
Galway.  Length,  16  miles;  breadth,  10;  area, 
146,185  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  56,865;  in  1841, 
51 ,927.  Houses  9-,  135.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  7,192;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,533; 
in  other  pursuits,  818.  Males  of  5  years  of  age  and 
upwards  who  could  read  and  write,  638;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  3,154;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  13,455.  Pemales  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,608;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  3,113;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  17,190 — This  barony  comprehends  part 
of  the  parishes  of  Athleague  and  Taughboy,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Cam  ma.  Drum,  Dysart, 
Fuerty,  Killenvoy,  Kilmain,  Kiltoon,  Rahara,  St. 
John,  St.  Peter,  Taughmaconnell,  and  Taughsara. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  Lough  Ree  and  the  river 
Shannon ;  and  the  western,  over  much  the  greater 
part  of  its  length,  is  the  river  Suck.  The  surface, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Weld,  consist*  of 
107.918  acres  of  tillage  and  pasture  land,  26,463 
acres  of  bog,  and  1,461  acres  of  water.  Limestone 
and  limestone  gravel  are  almost  the  only  rocks; 
they  frequently  rise  into  hills  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, the  gravel  forming  the  tumulation,  and  the  stone 
sometimes  cropping  out;  but  they  nowhere  shoot  up 
in  mural  cliffs,  or  intricately  featured  masses,  and 
seldom,  if  anywhere,  constitute  picturesque  landscape. 
The  hills  are,  for  the  most  part,  irregularly  dispersed, 
and  are,  in  many  instances,  separated  by  bogs  and  flat 
alluvial  plains ;  yet  they  occasionally  prolong  them- 
selves in  ridges  of  one  or  two  miles,  extending,  for 
the  most  part,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and,  in 
ft  few  instances,  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  mass 
or  series  of  hills  tumulates  the  whole  northern  bor- 
der from  east  to  west ;  it  forks  at  a  point  a  short 
way  south  of  the  parallel  of  Mount  Talbot;  and 
thence  it  is  prolonged  in  two  lines,  or  series  of 
clusters,  which  flank  respectively  the  Shannon  and 
the  Suck,  and  which  are  separated  from  these  rivers, 
as  well  as  internally  broken  down  and  fragmented, 
by  bogs  and  low  alluvial  grounds.  The  elongated 
group  on  the  side  of  the  Suck  contains  the  higher 
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grtt'Kiit,  occasionally  displays  the  bare  limestone  rock 
in  continuous  masses  as  to  appear  grey  rather 
than  green,  is  highest  and  wildest  somewhat  south 
of  Mount  Talbot;  yet,  though  prevailingly  rough 
and  stony,  produces  such  fine  herbage  as  to  be  aggre- 
gately a  series  of  excellent  sheep-walk.  The  largest 
bog*  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Athlone  and  along  the 
Suck ;  and  turbaries,  sufficient  for  the  supply  ef  fuel, 
are  so  generally  dispersed  as  to  be,  in  only  a  few  in- 
stances, at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  any  habita- 
tion. Though  the  barony  is  in  no  place  distant  more 
than  5  miles  from  either  Lough  Ree,  the  Shannon, 
or  the  Suck,  and  though  it  is  not  destitute,  in  the 
interior,  of  rivers,  loughs,  and  turloughs,  it  is  in 
general  move  arid  than  any  other  district  of  the 
county,  and  in  a  few  places  is  all  but  parched  from  a 
deficiency  of  water.  The  Granoogh  [which  see] 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Suck,  the  largest  inte- 
rior stream.  Some  of  the  loughs  and  turloughs  lie 
at  u  higher  elevation  among  the  hills  than  is  usual  in 
the  county;  and  though  all  at  present  comparatively 
unattractive,  they  in  soma  instances  possess  pleasing 
natural  features,  and  might  be  improved  by  planting. 
The  largest  is  Ballagh:  which  see.  The  black 
rattle  pastures  arc  inferior  in  celebrity  to  those  in 
the  plums  of  Doyle  and  the  districts  of  Tulsk  and 
Kilcorkey ;  yet  tney  owe  their  inferiority  only  to  the 
liinitcdness  of  their  range  or  continuous  extent.  The 
sheep-walks,  as  was  remarked  long  ago  by  the  cele- 
brated agriculturist  Arthur  Young,  are  of  a  very  su- 
perior description.  Improvements  in  tillage  and 
cropping  have  not  yet  expelled  the  rudest  practices 
from  numerous  farms ;  yet  they  have  walked  freely 
athwart  the  barony,  and— what  would  surprise  most 
English  and  Scottish  theorists — they  have  propor- 
tionally made  stronger  and  more  numerous  lodgment* 
on  the  smaller,  the  positively  Lilliputian  holdings, 
than  on  farms  of  any  tolerable  sixe.  But  "  amongst 
the  hills  on  the  side  towards  the  Suck,"  says  Mr. 
Weld,  "  I  »saw  the  harvest  of  considerable  fields  borne 
home  on  the  backs  of  men.  women,  and  children,  in 
bundles  proportioned  to  their  respective  strength; 
the  carriers  barefooted."  "  Farms  of  one,  two,  and 
three  hundred  acres,"  says  the  same  writer,  "are  not 
rare;  but  very  minute  divisions  of  land,  more  espe- 
cially near  towns  and  villages,  are  also  common.  In 
proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  the  subdivisions  the 
condition  of  the  people  appears  to  become  worse.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Athlone,  hovels  are  to  be  seen  of  as 
wretched  a  description  as  could  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  country ;  though,  upon  the  whole,  improve- 
ment is  afloat,  and  the  generality  of  the  new  cabins, 
in  every  part  of  the  barony,  are  decidedly  superior 
to  those  built  by  the  last  generation." 

ATHLONE, 

A  market,  post,  and  corporate  town,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  and  a  strong  and  important  military  station, 
stands  on  the  river  Shannon,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Hrawney,  co.  Westmeath,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Athlone,  co.  Roscommon,  and  very  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland.  It  is  cut  by  the  Shannon  into 
almost  etfual  parts,  commands  the  grand  thoroughfare 
between  Dublin  and  more  than  one-half  of  Con- 
naught,  and  is  12)  miles  north-east  of  Bullinasloe, 
!■>  east-nortb-cast  of  Galway,  201  south-south- went 
of  Longford,  30  west  by  south  of  Kinnegad,  and  60 
west  by  north  of  Dublin.  As  two  parishes  not  only 
take  part  of  their  designation  from  it,  but,  with  the 
exreption  of  a  very  small  portion  in  the  parish  of 
Kihoom,  contain  the  whole  of  it*  area  and  popula- 
tion, these,  the  one  on  the  Leinster  and  the  other 
on  the  Conuaught  side  of  the  river,  require  to  be  | 


noticed  previously  to  our  describing  the  town.  Seo 
Kilt. him, 

Paruh  of  St.  Mary.}— This  parish,  called  also 
Athlone,  and  St.  Mary's  of  Athlone,  extends  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  barony  of 
Brawncy,  co.  Westmeath.  Length,  6  miles ;  breadth, 
3 ;  area,  1 1 ,456  acres, — of  which  1 ,386  acres  are 
water,  and  248  acres  are  in  the  town  of  Athlone. 
Pop.,  in  1831,7,396;  in  1841,7.264.  Houses  1,216. 
Pop.  in  the  town  of  Athlone.  in  1831,  £699;  in  1841, 
3,320.  Houses  552.  The  land,  except  immediately 
around  the  town,  is  for  the  most  part  bad,  and  ex- 
tensively improvable  bog.  The  surface  is  prevail- 
ingly low ;  nowhere  rises  much  above  the  level  of 
the  Shannon;  expands  over  a  considerable  space  into 
fens  and  marshes  which  lachrynaosely  flank  the  river, 
and  aggregately  possesses  little  landscape,  or  even 
artificial  embellishment. — This  parish  is  a  rectory 
and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe 
composition,  £304  lis.  3)d.  Gross  income,  £497 
12s.  Sjd. ;  nett,  £398  2s.  Ojd.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was 
built  about  the  year  1627,  at  the  cost  of  £2,307  12s., 
lent  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sitting* 
1,000;  attendance,  from  500  to  COO.  A  Baptist 
meeting-house  is  attended  by  about  40;  a  Wesleyan 
by  100;  and  a  Primitive  Wesleyan  by  100.  The 
parish  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by 
about  1,400,  and  has  two  officiates;  and  a  Friary 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  about  600,  and 
has  as  officiates  the  friars  of  a  Franciscan  convent. 
In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,116  church- 
men, 2  Protestant  dissenters,  and  6,479  Roman 
Catholics;  the  greater  part  of  the  Wesleyan  and 
Baptist  congregations  being  in  communion  with  tho 
Established  church.  In  the  same  year,  14  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  225  boys  and  140 girls; 
and  of  these,  the  parish-school  was  aidud  with  £28, 
hooks  and  premiums,  and  a  free  house,  from  three 
societies,  the  rector,  and  subscription, — the  Abbey 
school,  with  £12  from  subscription, — and  a  school 
of  the  Baptist  Irish  Society,  with  £12  from  that 
society ;  while  one  was  a  boarding  and  day  school 
for  young  ladies,  and  the  rest  were  all  pay-schools. 
In  1840,  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Aucbors- 
bower  were  aided  with  respectively  £12  and  £10 
from  the  National  Board. 

Parish  of  St.  Peter.} — This  parish,  extending 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and  containing 
roost  of  the  western  or  Connaught  section  of  the 
town,  is  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon. 
It  contains  the  villages  of  Bkllauch  and  Boccan- 
fin:  which  see.  Length,  4|  miles;  breadth,  3|{, 
area,  7,617  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,317;  in  1841, 
3,400.  Houses  1,025.  Pop.  in  the  town,  in  1831, 
5.273;  in  1841,  3,073.  Houses  422.  About  one- 
third  of  the  parish  is  tillage  and  pasture  land,  not 
very  fertile ;  and  the  remainder  consist*  of  bog  and 
unprofitable  moor.  The  soil  of  the  arable  ground* 
is  mostly  argillaceous,  in  some  places  very  produc- 
tive, and  in  many  containing  brick  and  coarse  pottery 
clay.  Moorish  flat*  on  the  verges  of  the  bogs  have 
a  mixture  of  calcareous  gravel;  and  the  western  bogs 
cover,  at  a  depth  of  15  feet  and  upwards,  a  profusion 
of  oak,  yew,  and  other  timber.  Iron  ore  and  chaly- 
beate springs  occur  on  every  townland ;  limestone  i* 
the  prevailing  rock ;  and  shell-marl  is,  in  numerous 
places,  abundant — The  tithes  of  this  parish,  com- 
pounded for  £46  15*.  5d.,  are  wholly  impropriate, 
and  belong  to  the  Incorporated  Society.  A  perpetual 
curacy,  erected  within  the  pari.h,  and  co-extensive 
with  it,  is  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin. 
Gross  income,  £131  Is.  7{d. ;  nctt,  £130  I6s.  l{d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£75.    The  church  was  built  in  ltftM,  at  the  cost  of 
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£738  9s.  2}d.,  partly  gifted,  and  partly  lent  by  the  | 
late  Board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sittings  400 ;  average 
attendance  190.  Three  Roman  Catholic  chapel*  are 
attended  by  respectively  1,500,  630,  and  400,  and 
have  4  officiate*,  who  officiate  aUo  in  the  chapel  of 
Drum.  In  1834,  the  parishioner*  consisted  of  592 
Churchmen,  7  Protestant  dissenters,  and  6,127  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  and  9  daily  school*  had  on  their  book* 
221  boys  and  173  girls.  One  of  the  schools  was  aided 
with  £12  from  subscription,  £6  from  two  societies, 
and  a  house  from  the  curate ;  and  another  with  £12 
from  subscription,  and  £8  from  the  London  Ladies' 
Hibernian  Society. 

Relative  Position  of  the  Town.}—  Atblone  singu- 
larly combines  prime  facilities  for  commerce,  military 
ngth,  and  almost  metropolitan  command.  Situ- 
within  about  2  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  surrounded  by  a  low  and  practicable  country, 
it  sends  off  in  all  directions  lines  of  ramifying  roads  ; 
standing  on  the  great  road  between  Dublin  bay  and 
the  west,  at  the  only  point  where  the  Shannon  can 
be  forded  within  a  stretch  of  30  miles,  it  entirely 
controls  the  intercourse  between  roost  of  Connaught 
and  Leinster;  and  overlooking  a  navigable  com- 
munication, both  up  and  down  the  Shannon,  as  well 
as  eastward  and  westward  at  an  easy  distance  by  the 
Grand  canal,  and  eastward  at  not  much  greater  dis- 
tance  by  the  Royal  canal,  it  may  traffic  through  all 
the  numerous  ramifications  of  both  river  and  canals, 
and  outward  to  the  Irish  tea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Yet,  except  in  ancient  times,  for  it*  commanding  the 
of  the  Shannon,  and,  in  modern  times,  for  its 


passage  of  the  Niannon,  and,  in  modern  times,  tor  its 
being  a  central  depot  for  arms  and  ammunition,  it* 
position  has  been  turned  to  surprisingly  little  practi- 
cal account. 

General  Deter  iption.']  —  The  town,  especially 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  it*  size  and  im- 
portance, not  only  disappoints  all  travellers,  but 
disgusts  some,  and  astonishes  others.  To  describe 
it  with  fidelity,  yet  without  apparent  invidiousnes* 
or  prejudice,  is  so  nearly  impossible,  that  we  gladly 
allow  the  chief  part  of  theta*k  to  be  performed  by  Mr. 
Weld.  "  Dr.  Strean,"  says  he,  "  enumerates  in  the 
Connaught  part  of  Atblone  ten  streets  and  fifteen 
lanes;  but  these  are  so  irregular,  and  so  blended  into 
each  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce,  in  many 
instances,  where  they  begin  or  end.  On  passing  into 
the  Connaught  town  from  the  bridge,  ana  advancing 
straight  forward,  a  considerable  flat  space,  nearly 
on  a  level,  first  appear*,  on  one  side  of  which 
alone  to  the  south  there  are  houseB,  whilst  the 
other  is  occupied  by  the  lofty  walls  which  sustain 
the  castle  mound.  In  this  open  space  a  weekly 
market  is  held,  and  it  is  rarely  destitute  of  stalls 
during  any  of  the  intervening  days ;  hut  the  prin- 
cipal meat-market,  which  is  well  provided  with 
shambles,  is  situated  within  an  enclosure  on  the 
of  the  river,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

from  it  to  the  water,  a  circum- 
ducive  to  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
can  leave  no  valid  grounds  of  excuse  for 
their  non-observance.  The  houses  which  front  to 
the  open  space  below  the  castle  wall*  contain  the 
principal  shop*  on  that  side  of  the  river."  "  On 
the  low  ground  behind  this  place,  the  street*  are 
obscure,  and  bounded  in  great  part  by  the  lofty 
walls  of  the*di*tilleries,  tanneries,  *  &c.  The  whole 
of  the  Connaught  division  of  the  town  "  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  two  part*,  the  one  ex- 
tending along  the  flat*,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
bridge,  the  other  covering  the  hill  above  the  castle, 
and  these  are  connected  by  various  winding  irregular 
streets  along  the  slope.  The  two  leading  ways  run 
one  on  each  side  of  the  castle,  which  stands  per- 
fectly insulated.  Along  that  nearest  the  river,  there 


stance  highly  con 
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are  houses  on  one  side  alone,  the  fronts  facing  the 
castle,  the  rears  extending  down  to  the  water ; 
these  are  intersected  by  some  short  lanes  or  passages, 
the  veriest  sinks  of  abomination  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  principal  entrance  into  the  barracks  from  the 
town,  is  from  this  Utter  street.  Facing  the  esplanade 
of  the  castle  on  the  upper  side,  a  row  of  houses  con- 
nects the  two  leading  ways  up  to  the  hill.  All 
these  houses  are  laid  out  with  shops  below.  The 
buildings  along  the  slope  next  the  river  are  old, 
and  generally  of  small  size,  those  on  the  esplanade 
better ;  but  the  largest  and  firmest  built  nouses, 
which  appear  also  to  be  amongst  the  oldest,  are 
situated  on  the  flats  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church. 
Throughout  the  town,  a  total  absence  of  symmetry 
is  observable,  whether  in  reference  to  the  style  of 
the  bouses,  or  the  alignement  of  the  streets ;  and 
the  mixture  of  poor  and  indifferent  houses  with  those 
of  a  better  description,  is  utterly  destructive  of  neat- 
ness. The  street*  are  badly  paved,  and  the  ways  ill 
maintained.  The  best  private  houses  of  Athlone, 
and  the  only  street  having  pretention  to  cleanliness, 
are  situated  in  the  Leinster  division  of  the  town ; 
on  the  same  side  stand  the  only  two  bouses  which 
deserve  the  name  of  inns,  and  these  are  very  indiffer- 
ent, although  the  business  is  considerable.  "  The 
following  is  my  enumeration  of  the  bouses  in  the 
Connaught  division  of  the  town ;  *  67  houses  of  3 
stories ;  2  houses  of  3  stories,  of  superior  quality  ; 
157  bouses  of  2  stories,  some  of  these  thatched  ;*  7 
houses  of  2  stories,  of  superior  quality  ;  21 1  cabins 
of  a  single  story,  mostly  thatched.  But  several  rows 
of  cabins,  which  had  been  latterly  built,  were  all 
slated.  New  houses,  of  2  and  3  stories,  were  in 
progress,  principally  along  the  line  of  the  main  street, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  leading  out  to  the  Ballinasloe 
road.  These  were  all  fitted  with  shops  in  the  lower 
part.  Narrow  lanes  and  close*  abound,  in  which 
cabins  of  the  meanest  description  are  huddled  toge- 
ther, inhabited  by  people  whose  appearance  gave  in- 
dication of  the  lowest  state  of  civilization.  The 
looks  of  the  men  and  women  were  sallow  and  un- 
healthy ;  their  only  covering  rags ;  the  crying  and 
wailing,  scolding  and  beating,  at  once  betrayed 
suffering  and  ill  temper ;  whilst  the  violent  expres- 
sions of  passion  were  interrupted,  at  intervals,  by 
wild  songs  and  merriment  of  the  coarsest  descrip- 
tion. The  dirt  and  filth  of  these  places  are  disgust- 
ing in  the  highest  degree,  and  can  scarcely  fail  of 
being  injurious  to  the  general  salubrity  of  the  town. 
After  walking  for  a  while  through  the  crowded  and 
narrow  street*,  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  enter  into  the 
squares  of  the  barracks;  to  behold  one  place  at 
least,  where  neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness  prevail, 
and  to  find  pure,  uncontaminated  air  to  breathe." 

But  notwithstanding  the  general  hideousness  of 
the  picture  which  truth  compels  Mr.  Weld  to  sketch, 
he  remarks  :  "  In  no  part  of  Ireland,  as  far  a*  my 
own  observation  extends,  have  I  seen  more  urbanity, 
or  more  civility  and  attention  to  customers,  than  in 
the  shops  of  Athlone :  perhaps  this  may  be  in  some 
measure  attributable  to  the  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  officers  of  a  numerous  garrison  ;  but  I  pre- 
tend not  to  pronounce  that  it  is  so."  Owing  to  the 
limit*  of  his  work,  too,  he,  throughout  his  descrip- 
tion, speaks  almost  exclusively  of  the  Connaught 
section  of  the  town.  Such  redeeming  features  as 
Athlone  possesses  exist  chiefly  on  the  Leinster  side, 
and,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  some  improve- 
ments now  in  progress,  and  with  others  made  since 
Mr.  Weld  wrote,  they  save  the  town  from  unquali- 
6*dness  or  keen  acerbity  of 


•  Mr.  Weld",  work,  I 
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principal  street  commences  at  the  spacious  area  of 
the  market-place,  about  60  yards  from  the  Old 
bridge;  extends  500  yards  east-south-eastward  in 
nearly  a  straight  line ;  and,  though  not  uniform 
in  either  width  or  edifiring,  has  many  good  houses, 
an  airy  aspect,  anil  proximately  an  urban  character. 
A  slightly  curving  or  sinuous  continuation  of  it  about 
a  mile  along  the  road  to  Dublin,  while  edificed 
chiefly  with  thatched  cabins,  presents  little,  and  in  I 
some  places  none,  of  the  extremely  squalid  appear- 
ance which  characterizes  so  many  of  the  short,  tor- 
tuous, narrow,  and  horridly  repuUive  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  Connaught  section.  The  market-place 
is  overlooked  by  a  tolerably  fair  tower  and  spire ;  it  is 
chiefly,  though  not  altogether,  screened  with  slated 
houses  of  two  or  three  stories;  it  sends  otf  no 
fewer  than  five  divergent  thoroughfares, and  it  afTords 
what  a  per-on  emerging  from  the  lanes,  if  not  one  : 
entering  from  the  country,  would  pronounce  "  pure, 
uncontnininated  air."  Two  or  three  short  streets  j 
immediately  north  of  this  area,  contain  good  private 
residences,  and  are  comparatively  clean  and  neut. 
The  Leinster  division  of  the  town  is  nowhere 
broader  than  about  280  yards  ;  and  while  upwards  of 
1|  mile  long,  it  consists  over  nearly  four-fifths  of 
that  extent,  of  only  one  street,  which*  sends  off  two 
or  three  very  brief  ramifications,  and  subsides  into 
an  incompact  or  straggling  line  of  cottages.  The 
Cormaught  division,  exclusive  of  the  exterior  forti- 
fications and  the  straggling  lines  of  houses  beyond 
the  borough  boundaries,  or  measured  between  the 
river  and  the  canal,  has  an  extreme  length  of  800 
yard*,  ■»»*  a"  extreme  breadth  of  550.  A  new  line 
of  approach  from  the  west  wa»  designed  in  connec- 
tion with  improvements  afterwards  to  be  noticed, 
nnd  will  pass  beneath  the  south-west  side  of  the  for- 
tifications of  the  battery,  in  front  of  Shamrock  Lodge, 
and  across  the  canal  by  an  elegant  swivel  bridge  to 
the  bead  of  Counaught-strect. —  Excepting  over  a 
brief  space  above  the  bridge,  on  the  Leinster  side, 
where  a  few  diminutive  terrace  gardens  lie  at  the 
rear  of  the  houses,  the  Shannon,  while  passing 
through  the  town,  is  pressed  along  its  edges  by  con- 
tinuous masses  of  masonry,  heaped  and  huddled  and 
flung  together  in  such  utter  confusion  as  utterly  to 
destroy  all  picturesqueness  of  effect.  The  vast 
volume  of  the  majestic  stream  is,  in  consequence, 
entirely  lost  for  the  purposes  at  once  of  sceuic  in- 
terest, of  cooling  breeze,  of  wharfage,  and  of  terraced 
street-line. 

Fortification.]— A  strong  castle,  to  command  the 
parage  of  the  Shannon,  was  built  at  Athlone,  as 
earlv  as  the  reign  of  King  John.  Wall*  round  the 
land  sides  of  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  town 
probably  were  soon  afterwards  constructed ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  either  increased,  or  at  least 
repaired  and  strengthened,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth. 
On  the  Connaught  side,  scarcely  any  traces  now 
exist  of  either  walls  or  gates ;  but  on  the  Leinster 
side,  a  considerable  extent  of  wall  still  survives 
amidst  a  pressure  of  obscuring  houses,  and  a  gate- 
way, perforating  one  of  the  old  square  towers,  and 
exhibiting  marks  of  the  cannonade  upon  the  town  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  still  affords  egress  near 
the  river  to  a  principal  thoroughfare  toward  the 
north.  The  castle,  consisting  in  small  part  of  the 
original  structure,  and  chiefly  of  subsequent  addi- 
tions and  rc-crcctions,  stands  on  a  spur  or  offset  of 
the  bill  whose  shoulders  and  summit  are  occupied 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  Connaught  town;  and 
while  overlooked  from  behind  by  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity,  it  in  front,  or  towards  the  flat  along  the 
river,  looks  sheer  down  over  a  stupendous  artificial 
wall.  Insulated  in  the  castle's  court  or  area,  stands 
a  decagonal  tower,  the  oldest  or  only  original  part 


of  the  fortress,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
for  the  keep,  und  still  suitable  for  a  retreat  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  or  a  surprise,  but  ordinarily  used 
as  a  mere  barrack  for  the  lodgment  of  troops. 
Though  very  massive  in  its  walls,  striking  in  its 
portion,  and  peculiar  in  its  form,  this  tower  has 
suffered  so  much  from  the  shocks  of  military  attark, 
and  undergone  so  many  repairs,  and  been  at  last  so 
dowdily  coated  with  pebble  dashing  and  whitening, 
as  to  have  lost  its  aspect  of  antiquity.  The  plat- 
form of  the  castle  is  occupied,  on  the  verge  of  the 
side  next  the  lower  town,  with  the  dwellings  of 
the  officers,  the  wall*  of  which  rise  imposingly  above 


the  stupendous  ones  which  encase  the  perpendicular 
descent  of  the  hill ;  and,  on  the  other  sides,  with 
modern  works  surmounted  by  cannon,  calculated 
both  to  sweep  the  bridge  across  the  Shannon,  and 
to  command  the  approaches  from  the  west.  The 
castle  thus  constitutes  an  important  ttte  de  pout- 
The  entrance  to  it  is  oir  the  ascent  of  the  street 
which  winds  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  up  the  hill 
to  the  upper  town ;  and  the  passage  to  its  platform 
is  protected  by  various  barricadoes  with  loop-holes, 
and  by  a  recently  constructed  drawbridge  and  fosse. 
The  tout-ensemble  of  the  castle's  masonry,  with  its 
perpendicular  portion  over  a  deep  mural  descent,  its 
array  of  strong  circular  cannon- mounted  towers  at 
irregular  intervals  in  the  outer  walls,  and  its  massive 
ten-sided  surmounting  keep,  presents  an  impressive 
and  formidable  aspect  The  military  defences  addi- 
tional to  the  castle  are  all,  like  itself,  on  the  Con- 
naught side,  and  consist  of  advanced  forts  and  re- 
doubts outside  of  the  town,  to  defend  the  main 
approaches  along  the  great  road  from  Ballinasloe. 
Considerable  strength  is  derived,  between  the  town 
and  the  outworks,  from  the  canal,  which  extends  I] 
mile  between  the  bends  of  the  Shannon,  and  whose 
bridges  are  defended  by  palisade  barricades ;  and 
strength,  sufficient  to  render  artificial  works  unne- 
cessary, is  obtained  on  the  south  from  bogs  which 
extend  along  the  river. 

Borrackt  ] — Those  occupy  an  elevated  site  be- 
tween the  outworks  on  the  west,  and  the  castle 
and  the  Shannon  on  the  east;  along  most  of  the 
latter  aide,  they  overhang  the  bank  of  the  river; 
and  on  the  south  side,  or  that  next  the  town,  they 
have  their  main  entrance  at  a  distance  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding the  breadth  of  the  street  from  the  castle. 
Including  the  squares  or  open  areas  for  exercise, 
tbey  cover  at  least  15  English  acres  of  ground.  The 
two  outer  squares  measure  ISO  yards  by  respectively 
about  100  and  1)0;  the  inner  and  larger  aquare 
measures  about  200  yards  by  160 ;  and  beyond  the 
latter  lie  the  artillery  quarters  The  buildings  do 
not  extend  entirely  round  the  squares ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  both  infantry  and  cavalry  barracks  for  troop*, 
they  include,  within  the  enclosure,  detached  bouses 
for  armoury,  stores,  ordnance,  hospital,  officers' 
apartments,  and  other  purposes.  The  armoury  is 
maintained  in  the  most  exact  order,  fancifully  ar- 
ranged, usually  stored  with  arms  for  about  15,000 
men,  and  so  capacious  that  when  the  muskets  be- 
longing to  eight  regiments  of  militia  of  the  central 
counties  were  ranged  by  themselves  in  one  compart- 
ment, the  space  which  they  occupied  appeared  quite 
small  compared  with  the  whole. 

Bridges.) — A  bridge  of  some  kind  appears  to  have 
been  very  early  thrown  across  the  Shannon  at  Ath- 
lone ;  for  in  1279.  Edward  I.  granted  to  St.  Peter's 
abbey  "  the  tolls  of  the  bridge  ;"  but  of  what  style 
or  duration  the  structure  was,  is  not  known.  A 
bridge  built  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  only  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  course  of  being  supplant- 
ed by  a  more  suitable  erection,  is,  in  spite  of  the 
crowdedness  of  the  thoroughfare  and  the  great  iuw 
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portance  of  the  military  station,  the  very  worst,  for 
both  passage  and  water-way,  upon  the  whole  river. 
It  has  9  nrches,  nil  narrow  in  the  span,  with  huge 
massive  intervening  piers,  and  practically  operates, 
during  freshet*,  as  a  dnm  ;  it  is  about  300  feet  long, 
and  not  more  than  12  feet  broad,  so  that  carriages 
or  cars  can  pass  one  another  only  at  rccisses  on  the 
piers,  and  when  fairly  on  the  carriage-way  are  unable 
to  retreat ;  ami,  to  render  its  inconveniences  corn* 
plete,  it  has  one  flour  mill  at  its  west  end,  another 
at  its  east  end,  and  a  third  over  part  of  hs  arches, 
so  as  to  be  to  some  extent  a  business-street.  The 
mere  daily  thoroughfare  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  town  is  an  overmatch  for  the  bridge's  capaci- 
ties ;  and  on  market  and  fair  days,  but  especially  on 
the  week  of  the  great  cattle  fair  of  Ballinasloe, 
cars,  carriages,  cattle  and  crowds  of  men  and  women 
choke  it  up  to  suffocation,  form  vast  accumulations 
at  its  ends,  and  occasionally  alternate  in  streams  of 
A  or  15  minutes  run,  now  to  the  west  and  now  to 
the  east.  A  stage-coach  arrives  for  the  west  from 
Dublin  ;  the  passengers  are  told  to  make  the  best  of 
their  own  way  along  the  bridge,  and  to  rendezvous 
at  an  appointed  spot  on  the  Connaught  side  ;  all 
spend  10  or  15  minutes  in  pushing  and  shouldering 
among  cars,  cattle,  pig*,  and  people,  before  they 
reach  the  bridge ;  a  current  at  length  sets  in  toward 
the  west,  and  one  passenger  fling*  himself  upon  an 
already  crowded  car,  another  fixes  himself  to  or 
upon  a  donkey,  another  is  squeezed  between  the 
hams  or  forced"  along  upon  the  rear  of  oxen,  and  a 
fourth  is  wedged  among  the  shoulders  of  some  grey- 
coated  peasantry,  and  carried  forward  on  tiptoe; 
and  a  full  half  hour  after  the  whole  have  effected 
their  passage,  they  observe  from  their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  empty  stage-coach  bobbing  along  the 
bridge  at  the  rate  of  two  yards  in  the  minute.  We 
have  figured  in  such  a  scene — bs  who  has  not  who 
has  had  frequent  occasion  to  pass  between  Dublin 
and  the  west? — and,  from  recollection  of  the  humili- 
ations, the  sufferings,  and  the  positive  perils  which 
we  saw  endured,  we  congratulate  both  Athlone  and 
all  Connaught  on  the  provision  of  a  new  and  spa- 
cious bridge.  On  the  southern  or  lower  side  of  the 
old  bridge,  stands  a  curious  monument  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  erection.  This  consists  of  a 
wall,  about  9  feet  broad,  filled  with  sculptured 
tablets,  and  surmounted  by  a  pediment  with  orna- 
mental mouldings.  The  tablets  are  of  various  sizes, 
and  inserted  with  some  regard  to  symmetry ;  they 
are  in  some  instances  decorated  with  richly  chiselled 
mouldings ;  and  they  contain  figures  in  relievo  of 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
bridge,  thearms  of  Elizabeth,  various  devices  and  mot- 
to*,  and  one  very  long  and  prominent  inscription,  in 
large  Roman  capital  letters  in  relief,  stating  the  date 
of  the  bridge  and  some  circumstances  of  its  erection. 
—Improvements  at  Athlone,  designed  under  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Shan- 
non, published  in  their  Second  Report,  or  that  of  the 
year  1837,  and  estimated  to  cost  £60.000,  include 
the  removal  of  the  bridge  just  described,  and  of  two 
small  bridges  across  the  canal,  the  construction  of  a 
new  bridge  across  the  Shannon  220  feet  below  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  the  construction  250  feet  farther 
down  of  a  semicircular  weir  for  keeping  up  the  water 
to  a  summer  level  higher  than  the  present,  the  widen- 
ing of  the  canal,  the  construction  upon  the  latter  of 
a  new  deep  lock  and  an  elegant  swivel  bridge,  and 
the  opening  of  an  approach  road  or  new  street  from 
the  west  between  this  bridge  and  that  acro«s  the 
Shannon.  The  new  bridge  on  the  river  has  5clip- 
tical  arches,  each  50  feet  in  spun  ;  it*  roadway  is 
24  feet  with  a  footpath  of  6  feet  on  each  side,  mak- 
ing a  total  breadth  of  36  feet  between  the  parapets  ; 


its  piers  rest  upon  piles,  and  were  constructed  with 
coffer  dam*;  its  arches  ami  piers  are  built  with 
ashlar,  the  outside  spnndril  walls  with  hammer- 
dressed  masonry,  and  the  interior  with  rnbble ;  its 
parapet  walls,  wing-course*,  and  copping  nrc  formed 
of  good  ashlar ;  and  its  footpaths  are  laid  with  .-lute 
flags,  and  its  roadway  macadamized. 

Luxlesiaitical  Building*.] — An  abbey,  founded, 
according  to  Sir  James  Ware,  in  )2I4.  stood  near 
the  west  margin  of  the  river,  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  and  has  bequeathed  its  name  to  the  parish 
containing  most  of  the  Connaught  division  of  the 
town.  "  This  abbey,"  says  Sir  James  Ware,  "  is 
called  4  The  Monastery  de  Innocentia,'  in  the  table 
of  procurations  of  the  church  of  Elphin.  anil  was  of 
the  order  of  Benedictines  or  Cistertinns."  Scarcely 
a  vestige  of  the  structure  now  remains — A  monas- 
tery for  Conventual  Franciscans  was  founded  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  river,  by  Cathal,  or  Charles  Croibh 
Deary  O'Connor,  Prince  of  Connaught ;  and.  being 
incomplete  at  his  death,  it  was  finished  by  Sir  Henry 
Dillon.  A  community  or  fraternity  of  Franciscan 
friars  still  have  a  convent  and  a  chapel  in  the  town. 
— The  parish-churcb  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  abbey,  is  a  plain  structure  ;  and  that  of  St. 
Mary,  though  in  no  way  remarkable,  is  a  pleasant 
edifice.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  Con- 
naught town  is  noticeable  chiefly  for  its  great  size. 

Othtr  Public  Buildiwj:'] — The  market-house  or 
Tholsel,  on  the  Leinster  side,  is  a  poor  edifice, 
claimed  by  Lord  Castlemain  as  private  property,  and 
occupied  by  the  garrison  as  a  guard-house.  A  prison 
attached  to  the  town-office  is  a  place  of  the  most 
unwholesome  description,  and  utterly  unfit  for  the 
reception  of  prisoners.  The  vice-sovereign  stated, 
in  1833,  that,  on  uccount  of  the  loathsomeness  of  this 
dungeon,  he  had  never  made  a  committal  to  it  for  a 
longer  period  than  24  hours.  A  bridewell,  on  the 
Connaught  side,  contains  2  day-rooms,  4  cells,  and 
2  yards;  and  is  kept  in  tolerable  order  by  the  keeper, 
on  a  very  small  salary.  "  The  Sessions-bouse,  on  the 
same  side."  says  Mr.  Weld,  "  is  a  wretched  place, 
discreditable  to  the  town,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  poor  accommodation,  but  hs  filthy  state.  It 
was  used  when  I  saw  it  as  a  potato  store ;  the 
dock  was  filled  with  vegetables,  and  the  court 
strewed  with  putrid  leaves."  The  workhouse,  for 
the  Athlone  Poor-law  union,  was  contracted  for  on 
Nor.  1,  1839, — to  be  completed1  in  March  1841, — 
to  cost  £7,500  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,801  10s.  for  fittings  and  contingencies,— to  oc- 
cupy an  area  of  7  acres,  2  roods,  24  perches,  pur- 
chased for  £796  10s., — and  to  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  900  paupers.  In  1840-41,  a  dispensary  on 
the  Leinster  side  received  £46  2s.,  expended  £16 
8s.  8d.,  administered  to  842  patients,  and  had  a  dis- 
trict of  11,455  acres,  with  7,396  inhabitants ;  and  a 
dispensary  on  the  Connaught  side  received  and  ex- 
pended £108  4s.,  made  4.756  dispensations  of  medi- 
cine, and  had  a  district  of  34,481  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  15,405. 

Poor-Law  f/ai'on.] — The  Athlone  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  90th,  and  was  declared  on  April  3,  1839. 
It  comprehends  about  one-sixth  of  co.  Westmeath, 
and  one-fourth  of  co.  Roscommon,  jointly  amounting 
to  199,109  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831.  of  73,052. 
Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in 
18S1,  are,  in  co.  Westmeath,  St.  Mary's,  7,599;  KiU 
deagh,  3,355;  Moate,  4,800;  Kilcumreagh,  1.898; 
Ballymore,  3,494;  Drumranev,  3,494;  Noughaval, 
2,314;  Bunowen,  2.352;  Kilkenny- West.  2,990;  and 
Ballyloughloe,  3,306 ; — and  in  co.  Roscommon,  Ath- 
lone, 12,274;  Kiltoom,  4.948;  St.  John's,  2,136; 
Rahara.  1.630;  Tisrara.  3,492;  Taughboy,  2,564; 
Cam,  4,114;  Dyscrt,  1,661 ;  and  Tauglnoacom.eI; 
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S.631.  The  number  of  ex- officio  nnd  of  elected 
guardians  is  respectively  9  and  27;  and  of  the  hitter. 
5  are  returned  by  the  division  of  Athlone,  3  by  that 
of  St.  Mary,  2  by  that  of  Meat?,  2  by  that  of  Kil- 
toom,  and  I  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The 
total  number  ot  tenements  valued  is  1 1,914;  and  of 
these,  6,552  were  valued  under  £5,  713  under  £6, 
659  under  £7.  421  under  £8,  503  under  £9,  261 
under  £10,  562  under  £12,  377  undtr  £14,  129 
under  £15.  128  under  £16,  196  under  £18,  139 
under  £20,  318  under  £25,  180  under  £30,  240 
■nder  £40,  151  under  £50,  and  385  at  and  above 
£50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  property  rated 
i«  £110,043  10*.  The  workhouse  was  opened  for 
the  admission  of  paupers  on  Nov.  22,  1841 ;  the  total 
previous  expenses  amounted  to  £1,652  lis.  16jd.; 
and  the  total  expenses  from  the  opening  of  the 
workhouse  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  amounted  to  £3,040 
15s.  Ojd.  The  dispensary  districts  of  the  union  are 
the  two  in  and  around  the  town,  and  those  of  Brides- 
well,  Glassan,  and  Moate;  and  they  aggregately  com- 
prise an  area  of  156,459  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  55,849. 
There  is  no  infirmary  or  fever-hospital. 

Trade.]—  Felt  hats  were  long  an  extensive  am) 
celebrated  manufacture  in  Athlone.  and  are  still 
somewhat  numerously  made.  Frieaes  and  some 
linen  are,  on  a  small  scale,  manufactured.  Artifi- 
cers in  various  departments  are  numerous ;  yet  in 
mo  other  instances  than  these  named  do  they  pro- 
duce, in  the  mercantile  sense  of  the  phrase,  an  ar- 
ticle of  manufacture.  Distillation  is  at  once  the 
mo-t  prominent  and  the  most  lucrative  employment, 
and  makes  a  figure  as  conspicuous  as  its  influence  is 
baneful.  A  steam  •  engine  •f  20  horse  power,  set  up 
in  one  of  the  distilleries,  was  found  to  be  best 
worked  with  turf.  The  quantity  of  turf  brought 
to  the  town  and  sold  in  it  strikes  a  stranger  with 
wonder ;  fleets  of  little  boats  being  seen  laden  with 
it  in  the  canal,  and  heaps  of  it  elsewhere,  larger 
than  several  three-story  bouses.  So  abundantly  are 
the  markets  supplied  with  provisions,  that  the  town 
is  considered  as  aggregately  one  of  the  cheapest 
places  of  residence  within  an  extensive  tract  of  cir- 
cumjacent country.  The  1  Sportsman  in  Ireland ' 
savs,  respecting  the  supply  of  river  fish.  "  The  first 
thing  that  aroused  my  surprise  at  Athlone  was  the 
continued  exposure  for  sale  of  trout  of  8,  10,  or  15 
pounds  each,  which  seemed  to  excite  no  admiration 
among  the  people.  I  was  almost  angry  at  the  sight 
•f  such  splendid  creatures  sold  for  the  merest  trifle ; 
and  apparently  regarded  with  less  respect  than  the 
eels  which  satiated  the  town."  Though  profits  are 
now  smaller  than  formerly,  business  in  general  has 
for  years  been  decidedly  on  the  increase.  The  shops 
are  numerous  rather  than  large,  and  are  almost 
wholly  furnished  with  British  goods,  imported  by 
way  of  Dublin  and  tbe  canals.  Weekly  markets  are 
held  on  Thursday  and  Saturday ;  and  annual  fairs 
on  1st  Monday  after  Jan.  6,  on  March  21,  on  Wed- 
nesday before  Ascension,  and  on  1st  Monday  in  Sept. 
On  the  Leinster  side  are  branch  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Provincial  banks,  the  former  established 
in  1836,  and  the  latter  in  1827-  A  steam-vessel  of 
about  100  tons  plies  between  Athlone  and  Shannon- 
harbour;  connecting  the  town  with  the  track  and 
luggage  boat  conveyance  to  Dublin  along  the  Grand 
canal,  and  with  steam-boat  conveyance  to  Limerick 
down  the  Shannon.  In  1834,  the  boats  which  navi- 
gated the  Shannon  from  the  town  were  171  in  num- 
ber, and  aggregately  of  4,684  tons  burden.  In  1838, 
tbe  land  conveyances  from  the  town  were  a  car  to 


ravan  to  Kilbeggan,  a  mail  car  to 
to  meet  the  Royal  canal  boats  at 
bridge,  and  mail  and  other  coaches  in  transit 
Dublin  and  towns  in  the  west. 


Municipal  Affair*,  $v.]— The  limits  of  the  bo- 
rough, as  described  by  the  governing  charter,  ex- 
tend to  "all  that  whole  circuit  and  extent  of  land 
and  water,  lying  within  the  compass  of  one  mile  and 
a-half  from  tbe  middle  of  the  bridge  over  the  Shan- 
non, commonly  called  the  Bridge  of  Athlone,  directly 
forth  in  a  right  line  every  way  round,  except  the 
castle  of  Athlone  and  tbe  precinct  thereof."  The 
boundaries,  under  the  new  arrangement,  are  greatly 
more  limited,  and  include,  on  the  Connanght  side, 
only  the  area  between  the  canal  and  the  Shannon, 
and  on  the  Leinster  side  an  irregularly  heptagonal 
area  of  about  7  furlongs  by  less  than  harf-a-mile. 
The  borough  was  first  incorporated  by  charter  of 
4  James  1. ;  and  it  afterwards  received  charters  of 
16  and  17  James  I.,  17  and  25  Charles  II.,  and  5 
James  II.  The  corporation,  as  constituted  by  char- 
ter, is  called  "  The  Sovereign,  Bailiffs,  Burgesses, 
and  Freemen,  of  the  town  of  Athlone,"  and  consists 
of  a  sovereign,  2  bailiffs,  13  burgesses,  one  of  whom 
is  tbe  constable  of  the  castle,  a  recorder,  a  town- 
clerk,  a  sergeant-at-mace,  and  a  billet-master.  Tbe 
circumstance  of  the  town  lying  in  two  baronies, 
counties,  and  provinces,  gives  rise  to  several  juris- 
dictions wrtbm  the  liorough,  and  occasions  inconve- 
nience and  confusion  in  judicial  administration. 
Quarter-sessions  for  the  division  of  Moate,  which 
includes  the  Leinster  town,  are  held  fottr  times 
•-year  at  Moate;  and  for  the  division  of  Roscommon, 
which  includes  the  Connaught  town,  are  hcM  twice 
a-year  at  Roscommon,  and  twice  a-year  at  Athlone. 
Petty-sessions,  presided  over  by  county  magistrates, 
are  held  within  both  divisions  of  the  borough  ;  but 
do  not  in  general  take  cognisance  of  offences  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation. 
Courts  leet  nnd  baron  are  authoriaed  by  charter  of 
27  Charles  II.,  granted  to  Richard,  Lord  Ranelagh 
anil  his  heirs,  to  be  held  within  the  half  quarter  of 
land  of  Athlone,  alias  Bcallagh ;  bat  they  have  long 
been  extinct,  and  even  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
ever  existed.  The  seneschal  of  the  manor  of  Trey- 
ford,  appointed  by  Lord  Castlemain,  and  holding  his 
court  at  Moate,  claims  jurisdiction  over  part  of  the 
Leinster  town,  and  entertains  cases  to  the  amount 
of  £2  Irish.  The  sovereign  of  the  borough,  or  bis 
deputy,  sits  at  his  office,  in  his  magisterial  capacity, 
three  times  a- week ;  he  there  decides  upon  questions 
of  trespass,,  servants'  wages,  and  nuisances ;  and  he 
sends  the  more  serious  offences  to  the  assizes,  and 
miner  delinquencies  to  the  quarter  -  sessions.  A 
borough  court,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  sov- 
ereign, and  entertained  claims  to  the  amount  of  £5 
Irish,  ceased  to  be  betd  about  tbe  year  1821.  The 
sergeant-at-mace  is  tbe  sole  police  force  of  the  cor- 
poration. Borough  constables  were  formerly  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign,  but  have  been  discontinued. 
Parties  of  the  county  constabulary  are  stationed  in 
the  town,  and  obey  the  sovereign  as  a  ju*ticc-of-t he- 
peace.  The  corporation  possesses  no  landed  pro- 
perty. The  average  annual  amount  of  their  receipts 
from  tolls,  customs,  pontage,  murage,  and  aU  other 
sources,  during  29  years,  ending  in  1832,  was  £300 
19*.  7$d\ ;  and  their  annual  averageexpenditure£303 
3s  1  jd.  In  1841-2,  their  receipt*  were  £401 ;  expen- 
diture, £261.  The  borough,  previous  to  tbe  union, 
sent  two  members  to  parliament ;  and  since  then,  it 
has  sent  one.  Constituency,  before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  act,  71 ;  in  1835,  27  freemen,  and  310  £10 
householders;  in  1841,  15  freemen,  and  327  £10 
householders.  Area  of  the  town,  491  acres, — ol 
which  73  acres  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  11,406; 
in  1841.  6,393.    Houses  974. 

JVame  and  Hinton/.']— Tbe  name  Athlone  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Ath-Luain,  '  the  ford  of  the 
The  town's  current  name  among  the 
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population  is  Blahluiu ;  nntl  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  JiailcAtlt'Luain.  'the  town  of  the 
ford  of  the  moon.'  An  opinion  is  entertained  that 
the  word  Luan  *  became  associated  with  these  name* 
in  consequence  of  the  place  having,  in  the  age*  of 
Paganism,  been  cither  dedicated  to  the  moon,  or  inti- 
mately connected  with  iti  worship;  and  thi*  opinion 
is  somewhat  countenanced  by  the  discovery,  not  very 
many  years  ago,  in  a  bog  near  the  town,  of  several 
antique  lunettes  and  crescents  of  gold. 

Such  passages  in  the  history  of  the  town  as  possess 
interest,  though  few  in  number,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  prominent  connection  with  the  general  history 
of  the  island.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Athlone- 
castle  was  the  frequent  retreat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
during  his  sojourn  in  Ireland,  and  the  place  where 
he  wrote  several  of  his  letters  to  the  queen.  In  the 
civil  war  of  1641,  the  insurgents  besieged  the  Lord- 
president,  Jones  I*ord  Ranelagh,  in  Athlone;  but 
abandoned  their  enterprise  on  the  approach  of  the 
Earl  of  Ormond.  In  1690.  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  Colonel  Richard  Grace,  who  had  long  been 
in  James  ll.'s  service,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of 
3  regiments  of  infantry,  9  troops  of  cavalry,  and  2 
troops  of  horse,  fortified  Athlone  in  the  cause  of  his 
fallen  master ;  he  set  fire  to  the  Leinstcr  division  of 
the  town  as  indefensible,  destroyed  the  central  arches 
of  the  bridge,  raised  breastworks,  redoubts,  and  other 
strengths  in  the  bridge's  vicinity,  repniied  the  old 
fortifications  of  the  Connaught  town,  ami  both  en- 
larged ami  augmented  the  batteries  of  the  castle ; 
and  when  Getieral  Douglas,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
King  William's  officers,  appeared  at  the  head  of  4 
regiments  of  borse,  2  of  dragoons,  and  10  of  foot,  and 
summoned  Grace  to  surrender,  the  latter,  tiring  a 
pistol  at  the  messenger,  said,  "These  are  my  terms; 
these  only  will  I  give  or  receive;  and  after  my  pro- 
visions  are  consumed,  I  will  defend  it  till  I  eat  my 
old  boots."  Douglas  commenced  and  plied  a  siege 
with  great  vigour  and  bravery ;  but  he  eventually 
discovered  his  train  of  artillery  to  be  insufficient  for 
the  enterprise, — he  saw  his  best  gunners  killed,  his 
most  skilful  engineers  desponding,  bis  whole  army 
crest-fallen  and  sickly, — and,  says  Lei  and.  he  de- 
camped at  midnight  unmolested,  and,  in  his  terror  of 
the  enemy,  marched  by  devious  and  painful  routes 
to  join  the  royal  army,  leaving  the  Protestant  in- 
habitants, who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Irish  pro- 
tection till  f  orced  to  join  the  besiegers,  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  experiencing  the  utmost  severities." 
In  his  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  just  when 
about  to  abandon  the  siege,  Douglas  says,  "  I  have 
my  best  endeavour,  at  Athlone.    All  my  pow- 


der is  shot  off  except  three  barrels,  and  it  has  become 
absolutely  .necessary  to  retire  to  Mullingar.  This 
place  [Athlone],  I  do  assure  your  Lordship,  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  of  any  in  Ireland."  The  Irish( 
alter  Douglas's  retreat,  resumed  possession  of  the 
Leinster  town,  repaired  such  of  its  fortifications  as 
had  not  been  destroyed,  placed  the  bridge  in  a  con- 
dition practicable  for  themselves  but  unavailable  for 
an  enemy,  and  adopted  various  measures  to  render 
their  entire  position  in  Athlone,  as  far  as  they  could, 
impregnable.  On  the  I8th  June,  1691,  the  main 
division  of  William's  army,  under  General  De 
Ginckle,  marched  within  sight  of  the  town ;  on  the 
two  following  days,  they  battered  the  walls  of  the 
Leinster  town,  and  drove  the  Irish  within  their  forti- 
fications; and,  on  the  2lst,  they  rushed  in  a  victori- 
ous torrent  through  breaches  which  they  had  rnatie, 
and  swept  the  besieged  so  impetuously  before  them 
lliut  duiiiIkts  were  crushed  to  death  in  mutual  pns- 


•  ThU  ll  Hit  mwiinaUte,  while  Lmtim  ii  tba  lenitive,  of  the 
Irse  uuun. 


sure  on  the  bridge,  and  number*  fell  headlong  from 
the  battlements,  and  perished  in  the  river.  But  the 
arch  of  the  bridge  next  the  Connaught  town  was  now 
promptly  broken ;  the  ford  between  the  two  town* 
was  not  only  dangerous  from  its  depth  and  roughness, 
but  to  narrow  as  hardly  to  adroit  20  men  abreast ; 
the  Irish,  who  fired  furiously  from  the  Connaught 
side,  were  posted  in  great  force  behind  intrenchments 
and  fortresses;  a  place,  considerably  up  the  river, 
where  a  passage  might  be  attempted  by  a  bridge  of 
pontons,  was  strongly  and  vigilantly  guarded ;  and 
the  assailing  and  hitherto  victorious  army  seemed  in 
consequence  to  be  arrested  from  attempting  further 
progrens.  De  Ginckle,  concluding  the  bridge  to  be 
the  only  practicable  passage,  raised  a  wooden  work 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  planks  over  the  broken 
arch ;  batteries  played  from  the  east  side  to  cover 
the  workmen,  and  from  the  west  to  destroy  them ; 
a  sergeant  and  ten  privates  in  armour  rushed  from 
among  the  Irish  to  demolish  the  work,  and  were  all 
slain ;  another  Irish  party  followed,  and  flung  the 
beams  and  planks  into  the  river;  the  English  recon- 
structed the  work,  and  completed  a  close  gallery 
over  the  broken  arch  ;  they  now  resolved  to  pass  in 
three  simultaneous  bodies,  the  principal  one  here, 
and  subordinate  ones  at  two  other  places;  and,  iust 
when  they  were  about  to  start,  they  saw  the  gallery 
burnt  by  the  fire  of  the  Irish  grenades,  and  were  once 
more  flung  helplessly  back  on  their  inventive  re- 
sources. On  the  30th,  the  day  after  the  last  repulse, 
while  the  Irish  were  insolent  in  a  sense  of  security, 
and  after  De  Ginckle  and  his  officers  had  held  an  in- 
spiriting council  of  war,  a  party  of  about  2,000  of  the 
English,  headed  by  the  most  distinguished  leaders, 
named,  at  on  appointed  signal,  into  the  ford  of  the 
river,  intrepidly  advanced  across  the  water  omid  m 
tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy's  works,  gained  the 
opposite  bank,  were  speedily  joined  by  parties  along 
the  bridge  and  by  pontons,  mounted  breaches  which 
bad  previously  been  battered  open  on  the  side  of  the 
fortifications  next  the  river,  and  struck  such  aston- 
ishment and  panic  into  the  Irish,  that  the  latter  either 
fell  or  fled,  while  the  English  were  masters  of  the 
town  within  half-an-hour  of  their  commencing  the 
passage  of  the  stream.  About  1/200  of  the  Irish 
were  slain  in  the  siege ;  the  garrison  of  the  castle, 
consisting  of  600  men,  surrendered  as  prisoners;  and 
the  body  of  the  discomfited  and  expelled  army  in- 
stantly decamping,  retreated  the  same  night  beyond 
the  river  Suck,  there  to  sustain  in  a  few  days  their 
signal  and  nearly  final  defeat.  See  At'cuniM.  The 
siege  of  Athlone  cost  the  assailant*  12,000  cannon 
balls,  numerous  tons  of  stones  thrown  from  mortars, 
600  bombs,  and  nearly  50  ton*  of  gunpowder. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  October,  1697,  a  tre- 
mendous and  memorable  storm  almost  desolated 
Athlone.  "  First  a  dreadful  shower  of  rain,  as  if  a 
whole  Houd  hail  fallen  in  the  street ;  which,  being 
forced  by  a  violent  wind,  made  a  prodigious  noise  as 
it  fell ;  after  the  rain,  a  dreadful  and  terrible  clap  of 
thunder;  next  ensued  a  thick  darkness  that  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  broke  out  continued  lightning,  without  ceasing, 
so  that  heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  be  united  by  the 
flumes,  which  was  more  terrible  to  the  guards  than 
all  that  bad  happened  before  ,  and  ended  with  three 
clap*  of  thunder  in  a  fiery  cloud  from  the  north,  and, 
running  violently  through  the  air,  stopped  just  above 
the  castle,  and  at  the  last  three  claps,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  fell  a  wonderful  great  body  of  fire  or 
lightning  out  of  the  said  cloud,  in  figure  round, 
directly  upon  the  castle  ;  and  in  a  moment  after,  the 
magazine  took  fire,  and  blew  up  260  barrels  of  pow- 
der, 1,000  charged  hand-grenades,  with  810  skaius  of 
match  which  were  piled  over  them,  220  barrels  of 
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musket  and  pUtol  balls,  great  quantities  or  pick -axe*, 
spade*,  shovels,  horse-shoes,  and  nail*,  all  which 
blew  up  into  the  air,  and  covered  the  whole  town 
ami  neighbouring  fields,  by  the  violence  of  which  the 
town-gates  were  all  thrown  open :  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  generally  asleep  when  this  tragical 
scene  began,  awakened  with  the  different  surprising 
misfortune-  that  befel  them,  some  finding  themselves 
buried  in  the  rains  of  their  own  houses,  other*  find- 
ing their  houses  in  a  fame  over  their  heads,  others 
blown  from  their  beds  into  the  streets  others  having 
their  brains  knocked  out  with  the  fall  of  great  stones, 
and  breaking  of  hand-grenades  in  their  houses.  These 
•tupifying  disasters  within  doors  made  most  of  these 
poor  amazed  mortals  fly  to  the  streets  for  shelter!" 
—  Athlone  gives  the  title  of  Earl  in  the  Irish  peerage 
to  the  Dutch  family  of  De  Ginckle,  the  descendants 
of  William's  heroic  general.  Barons  De  Reede  and 
Ginckle,  in  the  Netherlands.  Godard  De  Ginckle, 
the  general,  was  created  Earl  of  Athlone  nnd  Huron 
of  Augbrim  in  1091-2;  and  he  received  in  1(183  a 
grant  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  William  Dongan, 
Earl  of  Limerick,  comprising  about  26,480  acres. 
The  grant  being  reversed  by  parliament  in  lt>95,  the 
family  retired  to  Holland,  and  no  Earl  of  them  sat 
in  the  Irish  How*  of  Peers  till  1795.  George,  the 
ninth  Earl,  was  born  in  1820,  and  when  3  yews  old, 
succeeded  his  father  Reinbardt-Diederick -Jacob,  the 
eighth  Earl.  The  family-seat  is  Acnerougen-castle, 
Utrecht — A  presbytery  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  has  it*  seat  in 
Athlone,  inspects  8  congregations,  and  meets  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov. 

ATHLUMNEY,  a  parish  on  the  western  border 
of  the  barony  of  Skreen,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Factory  and  Little  furze, 
and  a  small  part  of  the  town  of  Navan  :  see  these 
articles.  Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  2};  area,  2,434 
acres, — of  which  35^  acres  are  water  in  the  Boyne. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1.148;  in  1841,  1.2G9.  Houses  232. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  761.  Houses 
139.  The  river  Boyne,  flowing  northward,  separates 
the  western  border  from  the  parish  of  Navan,  and  is 
bere  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges.  The  land  is  all 
profitable  and  of  good  quality.  Atblumney-bouse, 
the  seat  of  P.  P.  Metge,  Esq  ,  sends  down  a  sheet 
of  plantation  to  the  verdant  margin  of  the  Boyne. 
Athlumney-castle,  on  the  border  of  the  river,  is  an 
extensive  ruin  of  a  spacious  mansion  in  the  style 
which  prevailed  in  the  17th  century,  combined 
with  vestiges  of  the  harsher  feature*  of  a  fortalice. 
The  chief  residences,  additional  to  Athluiuney,  are 
Blackcastlc,  Boyneview,  Pctersville,  Moorelown, 

and  Ferpamtown  This  parish  is  a  vicarage  and 

•  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Menth.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  .£90,  and  the 
rectorial  for  XI 80;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate, 
and  belong  to  P.  P.  Metge,  Esq.  Gross  income 
of  the  benefice.  £90;  nett,  £54  13*.  4d.  Patron, 
P.  P.  Metge,  Esq.  The  church  is  in  ruins;  but 
evening  service  is  performed  in  a  private  house, 
and  attended  by  from  8  to  20.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  attended  by  from  400  to  450,  and  shares 
with  Walterstown  chapel  in  Monkstown  the  care  of 
one  officiate.  In  1834,  the  Protestant*  amounted  to 
38,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,148;  and  2  daily 
schools— the  one  of  which  in  Mr.  Blundell's  factory, 
received  about  £18  a-year  from  the  proprietor,  and 
the  other  £15  from  subscription,  and  £10  from 
the  National  Board — had  on  their  books  79  hoys  and 
69  girls.  In  1840,  the  factory  school  was  salaried  by 
the  National  Board  with  £4. 

ATHNASSEY,  Attexasbt,  Athaneast,  or 
Athene  AST,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Coshlea 
and  Small  County,  co.   Limerick,  Mututer.  It 


lies  about  4  miles  respectively  south-east  of  Bruff. 
and  north-east  of  Kilmallock ;  and  is  traversed 
north-eastward  by  the  road  from  Charleville  to 
Tipperary  and  Cashcl.  The  surface  forms  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  Maig.  Area  of  the  Coshlea 
section,  1,836  acres;  of  the  Small  County  section, 
1,001  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Coshlea  section, 
974 ;  of  the  Small  County  section.  529.  Houses  in 
the  two  sections,  respectively,  158  and  70.  The 
Ecclesiastical  authorities  state  the  pop.,  in  1831,  at 
547 ;  and  appear  to  restrict  the  parish  to  the  Small 
County  section. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio. 
of  Limerick ;  and  forms  part  of  the  union  of  Kil- 
mallock, appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Limerick  cathedral.  See  Kilmallock.  Tithe  com- 
position, £225  4s.  7m1.  Land,  lying  within  the 
parish  belonging  to  the  economy  estate  of  the  dean 
and  chapter,  and  amounting  to  47  acres,  1  rood,  2 
perches,  is  let  to  6  tenants  on  leases  of  21  years,  at 
aggregately  £73  2*.  Id.,  exclusive  of  I  acre,  2 
roods,  38  perches,  held  free  by  the  schoolmaster. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  either  church,  glebe- 
house,  or  chapel.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  2,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  570 ;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  on  its  books  15  bovs  and  12  girl*. 

ATH  NETT.    See  Akrid. 

ATHN1TT.    See  Adnith. 

ATHNOWEN,  Owen,  Ovex*.  or  St.  Mast, 
a  parish  in  the  barony  of  East  Mu»kerry,  6^  miles 
west-south- west  of  Cork,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  4,838  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,953;  in  1841,  1.925.  Houses 
287.  The  townlands  of  Carrigane,  Classes,  Grange, 
and  Lisbeens,  formerly  belonged  to  the  barony  of 
Barretts ;  but  were  transferred,  by  authority  of 
0  and  7  William  IV.,  c.  84,  s.  51,  to  the  barony  of 
East  Muskerry.  The  northern  boundary  of  the 
parish  is  traced  by  the  river  I^ee,  and  the  southern 
and  eastern  boundaries  by  the  Bride.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  are  good  and  arable;  and  the  other 
third  is  of  indifferent  quality.  A  ramified,  stalactitic, 
and  in  many  respect*  wonderful,  cave,  in  the  parish, 
is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Smith  : — "  In  it  is  a  mo*t 
remarkable  cave,  beneath  a  stupendous  limestone 
arch,  12  feet  high  at  the  entrance,  but  decline*  to 
less  than  6.  In  some  place*  it  is  higher,  and  in  others 
so  low  that  one  is  obliged  to  creep  in  advancing 
through  it.  The  passage  is  on  the  west  side  ;  but. 
in  about  20  yards,  the  cave  winds  towards  the  south 
and  south-east.  Another  way  leads  on  due  south, 
to  a  well  about  fourscore  yards  from  its  entrance. 
There  are  many  other  branches,  some  running  in  a 
terpentine  manner,  other*  like  so  many  alleys  cross- 
ing each  other,  mostly  so  broad  that  G  or  8  person* 
may  WHlk  abreast,  the  whole  forming  a  perfect 
labyrinth  under-ground.  In  order  to  visit  these 
passages,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  same 
precaution  a*  Ariadne  made  Theseus  use,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  fight  the  Minotaur  in  the  Cretan 
labyrinth."  "This  grotto  is  all  lined  with  a  natural 
gypsum, or  stalactical  matter,  which  pervades  through 
the  rocks,  and  is  a  stronger  cement  than  human  in- 
dustry bas  yet  invented.  By  my  computation,  I 
went  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile  under  ground  in 
this  place  ;  and  the  country  people  say  that  it  run* 
to  Gill-Abbey,  near  Cork.  There  i*  also  another 
entrance  near  the  church  to  this  cave."  The  laby- 
rinthine series  of  caverns,  at  least  those  most  ac- 
cessible, have  been  despoiled  of  their  spars  and 
stalactites,  and  have  otherwise  undergone  some 
changes ;  bnt  they  still  excite  the  astonishment  of 
strangers  and  form  a  favourite  topic  of  popular  story 
among  the  native*.  The  small  village  of  Ovens  or 
Owen,  stands  on  the  river  Bride ;  and  Grange,  the 
principal  mansion  in  the  parish,  stands  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  village.  Colonel  Phaire,  the  proprietor  of 
Grange  at  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  was 
made  governor  of  Cork  by  Cromwell ;  he  was  one 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.  was  directed  ;  and  he  was  con- 
cerned in  the  plot  of  1666,  for  seizing  the  castle  «f 
Dublin  and  other  garrisons  in  Ireland.  The  parish 
is  bisected  by  the  road  from  Cork  to  InchegeeUgfa, 
and  will  derive  prime  facilities  of  communication 
froir  the  Berehaven  and  Blarney  railway. —  Ath- 
nowen  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  com- 
position, £425.  This  rectory  and  that  of  Kilna- 
ci.onY  [which  see]  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ath- 
nowen.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  5.  Gross  in- 
come, £77 1  ;  nett,  £665  2s.  H)d.,  exclusive  of  .t'3 
5s.  6d.  arising  from  rent  of  houses  demised  for  a 
term  of  years  as  prebendary  of  Kilnaglory.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  receives  a  stipend  of  £75. 
When  the  church  was  built,  or  at  what  cost,  is  not 
known.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance  70.  The  Ath- 
nowen  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
1 J  KM),  and  shares  with  the  chapel  of  Aglish  the  care 
of  two  officiates.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
also  in  Kilnaglory.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  55,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1 .970 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  92,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,064.  In  the  same  year,  4 
daily  schools  in  the  union,  3  of  which  were  in  Ath- 
nowen,  had  on  their  books  219  boys  and  96  girls; 
and  one  of  the  Athnowen  schools  had  £14  ayear 
from  the  National  Board,  while  another  had  £8  2s. 
from  the  rector,  and  local  contributions.  In  1840, 
a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Ovens  had  re- 
spectively £15  and  £8  from  the  National  Board. 
The  dispensary  district  of  Ovens  is  partly  within  the 
Poor-law  union  of  Macroom,  but  chiefly  within  that 
of  Cork.  In  1839-40,  the  dispensary  received  £108 
16s..  expended  £107,  and  bad  recommended  to  it 
1,538  patients. 
ATIISY.    See  Abrel 

ATHUR,oneof  the  most  towering  arid  boldly- 
featured  summits  of  the  Duukerrin  mountains,  in  the 
barony  of  Dunkerriii,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Mr. 
Fraser,  speaking  of  the  Blackstones  river,  which 
runs  northward  from  the  Dunkerrin  mountains  to 
the  head  of  Cpper  IamjrIi  Carragb,  says  that  it 
"  leads  into  the  midst  of  the  most  interesting  moun- 
tain scenery  In  Kerry."  and  adds :  "  The  mountains 
rise  around  on  every  side  ;  their  countless  tops  most 
generally  fantastically  wreathed  in  mist,  and  stretch- 
ing away  as  far  as  the  eve  can  reach,  summit  over 
summit,  until  terminated  111  the  distance  by  the  lofty 
peak  Athur,  towering  over  all,— the  lonely  sentinel 
of  the  scene." 

AT  H  Y, 

Pronounced  AUiy'— -  an  incorporated  ami  market 
town,  the  joint  capital  with  Naas,  of  the  county  of 
Kildare,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough, 
stands  in  the  parishes  of  Athy  St  John,  Athy  St. 
Michael,  and  Churchtown,  barony  of  West  Norragh 
and  Rheltan.  co.  Kildare,  Lcinster.  Its  site  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Barrow,  amidst  a  pleasant 
agricultural  country,  15j  miles  north-east  of  Abbey- 
leix,  18  south-west  by  south  or  Naas,  and  33|  south- 
west of  Dublin. 

General  Description."] — The  principal  street  runs 
nearly  balf-a-mile  south-westward,  on  a  line  with  the 
Dublin  road,  to  the  river  Barrow,  but,  over  the  first 
400  yards,  is  only  partially  edifieed  ;  it  recommences 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  across  the  river,  and  runs 
500  yards  farther  on  a  straight  line  to  a  point  a  little 
beyond  the  Grand  canal  ;  and  it  then  deflects,  runs 
370  yards  south-south-westward,  and  subsides  into 


the  open  road  leading  to  Kilkenny.  The  street 
which  leads  in  from  Carlow  on  the  south-east,  and 
leads  out  to  Mona»tercvan  on  the  north-west,  rec- 
tangularly crosses  the  principal  street,  at  a  point 
about  60  yards  north-east  of  the  bridge ;  runs  in  a 
straight  line  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  for 
some  distance  closely  skirts  its  margin;  has  an  entire 
length  of  between  three  and  four  furlongs ;  and, 
though  containing  the  new  gaol,  the  church,  and 
other  objects  of  pretension,  is  not  fully  edificed. 
Barrack-street,  going  rectangularly  off  from  the 
main  street,  and  running  north-westward  between 
the  river  and  the  canal,  and  nearly  parallel  with  both, 
has  a  length  of  about  600  yards,  and,  though  spacious 
at  the  commencement,  is  irregular  in  both  width  and 
alignement.  The  other  streets  and  thoroughfares 
are  individually  of  small  consideration.  Excepting, 
on  the  unwinged  or  single  lines  of  the  two  chief 
cross  streets,  the  breadth  of  the  town  does  not 
average  more  than  200  yards.  A  decided  improve- 
ment has  been  made,  within  the  last  12  or  15  years, 
in  the  town's  appearance.  New  houses  have  been 
built,  several  old  ones  have  been  renovated  and 
raised,  many  inferior  ones  have  been  erased  and  sup- 
planted by  neat  erections ;  and  a  narrow  and  bad 
street  has  been  widened  and  much  improved.  The 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  kept  in  good  order ;  and. 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  they  have,  during  the 
dark  night*  of  winter,  been  lighted. 

Public  Building*,}— The  places  of  worship  and  the 
schools  in  the  town  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles  ou 
the  three  parishes  in  which  it  stands.  Some  small 
vestiges  exist,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  river,  of 
the  church  of  a  monastic  building.  This  structure 
was  founded  in  the  13th  century,  by  Richard  de  St. 
Michael,  Lord  of  Rheban,  for  crouched  friars.  The 
precincts  of  the  monastery  impinged  on  the  river  at 
the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  included  all  that  part  of 
the  town's  area  now  called  St.  John  and  St.  John's 
Lane  ;  and  the  domain  consisted  of  the  island  in  the 
river,  and  of  the  adjacent  fields  as  far  as  the  present 
barracks.  The  property  of  the  friary  was,  in  1575, 
granted  to  Anthony  Power;  and,  reverting  to  the 
crown,  it  was,  by  act  of  parliament  17  and  18  Charles 
IL,  granted  to  Dame  Mary  Meredith — Another 
monastery,  a  Dominican  one,  wa«,  in  1253,  founded, 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  river,  by  the  families 
of  the  BoUels  and  Hogans.  Its  precincts  extended 
from  the  river  along  the  north  side  of  the  present 
church,  to  the  comer  of  the  street  leading  to  Pres- 
ton's-gate  ;  and  thence  they  extended  to  that  gate, 
and  to  the  rear  of  the  gardens  of  the  house  railed 
the  Abbey  ;  and  its  domain  consisted  of  6  messuages 
on  and  around  the  present  site  of  the  town,  12  J  Bcrea 
of  islands  in  the  nver,  1  acre  of  heath  in  Ardrce,  a 
water-mill  at  Tulloghnorre,  and  2  fishing  weirs  011 
the  Barrow.  The  whole  property  was,  in  1544. 
granted  to  Martin  Polles,  in  capite  for  ever,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  2s.  8d.  Irish.  Preston's- gate,  inci- 
dentally alluded  to,  was  the  postern  gate  of  the 
monastery,  and  the  only  surviving  vestige  of  it  long 
after  all  the  other  buildings  had  perished — Wood- 
stock-castle, situated  on  the  south-west  margin  of 
the  river,  3  furlongs  above  the  bridge,  is  an  imposing 
ruin  of  a  structure,  hoary  with  antiquity,  and  some- 
what impressive  in  historical  association.  See  Wood- 
stock. White's  Castle,  situated  at  Uie  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  now  consisting  of  only  a  single  square 
tower,  is  the  remnant  of  a  fortalice  built  about  the 
year  1506,  by  Gerald,  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing,  jointly  with  other  fortalices,  the 
frontier  of  the  pale.  The  castle  was  repaired  and 
enlarged,  in  1575,  by  a  person  called  William  White, 
and  thet.ce  derived  its  present  name;  and  the  re- 
maining tower  of  it  was  till  a  few  years  ago,  used  as 
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a  county  gaol  jointly  with  the  prison  of  Naas. — The 
new  gaol,  situated  on  the  ouUkirt  of  the  town  and 
on  the  road  to  Curlew.  is  on  the  semicircular  plan, 
anil  contain*  32  cell*,  9  solitary  cells.  6  day-room*. 
2  work-rooras,  G  yards,  2  ho<pital-rooms,  a  chape), 
and  a  kitchen.  "  ThU  small  second  gaol  in  the 
county."  says  the  inspector  in  1841,  "  I  found  on  my 
inspection  in  very  pood  order,  and  every  exertion 
mode  by  the  Hoard  of  Superintendence  and  the 
Officer*  to  conduct  the  internal  discipline  on  refor- 
matory principle-.  The  small  size  of  the  cell*, 
having  been  erected  with  a  view  only  to  separation 
at  night,  prevents  at  present  the  possibility  of  making 
a  trial  of  the  separate  system  by  day  also;  and  till 
that  mode  of  moral  discipline  is  found  in  practice  to 
be  the  bet.  I  will  not  urge  on  the  Grand  Jury  to 
go  to  any  farther  expense,  but,  in  other  respects, 
this  prUon  is  conducted  on  sound  principles  .  and  the 
small  number  of  criminals  confined,  viz ,  an  average 
of  26  daily  in  the  last  year,  are  employed  at  pro- 
fitable or  useful  work,  such  as  weaving,  shoe-making, 
and  tailors,  picking  oakum,  and  stone-breaking  for 
the  roads." — The  court-house  and  the  barracks  re- 
quire no  remark  A  workhouse  for  the  Athy  Poor- 
law  union,  is  built  on  a  site  given  free  of  charge  by 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  ;  it  occupies  an  area  of  6  acres, 
2  roods,  4  perches ;  it  cost  £5,600  for  bnilding  and 
completion,  besides  a  large  sum  for  fittings  and  con- 
tingencies, charged  against  the  union;  and  it  con- 
tains accommodation  for  500  persons.  An  excellent 
district  fever  hospital  in  the  town  was  originated  by 
the  gift  of  £1 16  a*  the  nucleus  of  a  subscription,  by 
a  benevolent  gentleman  who  had  received  that  sum 
as  relief  or  compensation  for  an  accidental  burning ; 
and,  in  the  Report  published  in  1841.  the  hospital  is 
stated  to  have  been  in  receipt  of  £758  12*.  3d.  from 
subscription,  to  have  at  that  time  received  no  aid  in 
tlie  form  of  a  county  grant,  and  to  have  just  com- 
menced the  giving  o  f  relief.  The  pop.  within  its 
district  was  50,457-  In  1839-40,  a  dispensary  in 
tfce  town  received  .£166  8*.  3d.,  expended  £184  4s. 
lid..  adrninUtm-d  to  2,628  patients,  and  served  for 
a  district  of  30.089  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  13,05". 

I*oor-L*m  f  'a»on.]— The  Athy  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  125th.  and  was  declared  on  Jan.  16, 
1841.  It  comprises  parts  of  co.  Kildarc  and  Queen's 
eo.,  amounting  to  161,878  acres,  and  containing,  in 
1831,  a  pop.  of  30,907.  It*  electoral  divisions,  with 
their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are,  in  co.  Kildare, 
Athy,  7.709;  Kilberry,  1,732;  Monastereven,  6,636; 
Ball)  brack  an,  3.728,  Davidstown,  3,651  ;  Narragh- 
moce.  2,869;  Moone,  1,826;  and  Castle-  Dermot, 
5,334;— and,  in  Queen's  co.,  Moyanna,  1,659;  Dy- 
»ertenos.  2.793;  Stradbally,  3.263;  Ballvadams, 
3,100;  Tullamoy.  1.827;  and  Killabin.  4.720.  The 
number  of  ex-officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  re- 
spectively 8  and  24  ;  and  of  the  latter,  4  are  returned 
by  the  Athy  division.  2  bv  each  of  the  divisions  of 
.Mona-tcrc  v  i,  Ballybracknn,  Davidstown,  Castle- 
Dcrmot,  Stradbally,  Ballyadanx.  and  Killabin,  and  1 
by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  union  came  into 
operation  on  Jan.  23,  1841  ;  but  its  workhouse  was 
not  opened  at  the  date  of  our  latest  report,  Feb.  6, 
|H43.  The  dispensary  districts  within  the  union  are 
4  in  number,  and  have  their  seats  nt  Athy,  Custle- 
Detoiot,  Mona«tereven,  and  Stradbally  ;  they  united- 
ly compri-e  an  area  of  151,879  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in 
1831,  of  42.781  ;  and  in  1839-40.  they  received  £575 
l!>s.  4d..  expended  £509  8s.,  and  administered  to 
10.418  patients. 

Trade.] — Athy  is,  a*  an  inland  town,  very  advan- 
tageously situated  for  trade.  A  branch  of  the  Grand 
cnnal  was  cut  from  Monastereven  to  the  western  side 
of  the  towu  in  1790;  and  forms  a  junction  with  the 
river  Barrow,  at  a  point  500  yards  below  the  bridge. 


The  Burrow  navigation,  all  below  the  town,  is  avail- 
able for  barges ;  and  connects  Athy  with  all  the  places 
which  intervene  during  the  long  run  to  the  ocean, 
and  with  the  port  of  Waterford  on  the  river  Suir. 
Yet  the  local  trade,  either  in  the  department  of 
manufacture  or  in  that  of  commerce,  is  very  much 
less  than  might  be  expected.  While  the  great  south 
road  lay  through  the  town,  as  it  did  from  a  very 
early  period  till  some  time  after  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  trade  was  strong  and  lively  ;  but 
after  it  was  deflected  through  Castle-Dermot,  business 
sickened  to  utter  enfeeblement ;  and,  even  in  spite 
of  the  opening  of  the  canal  and  the  improvement  of 
the  Barrow  navigation,  it  did  not  till  a  very  few 
year*  ago  begin  very  visibly  to  revive.  Though 
some  stuffs,  cloths,  and  coarse  hats  arc  made,  and 
though  various  classes  of  artificers  work  for  the 
supply  of  the  local  market,  the  aggregate  amount  of 

[troduce  from  all  sources  can  hardly  be  called  a  manu- 
acture.  Corn  purchased  in  the  weekly  markets, 
and  exported  by  both  the  Barrow  and  the  canal, 
constitutes  the  great  article  of  trade  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  advantage  of  ready  shipment,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  markets  from  tolls  and  customs,  it  brings  a  better 
price  than  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  Owing  to 
judicious  encouragements  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
and  the  corporation,  this  trade  and  its  kindred 
branches  have  of  late  years  considerably  increased. 
In  1833.  the  quantity  of  grain  sold  was  57,720  barrels 
of  wheat.  19,472  of  oats,  and  8.U75  of  barley.  Week- 
ly markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  and 
annual  fairs,  on  March  17,  April  25,  June  9,  July  25, 
Oct.  10,  and  Dec.  II.  The  public  conveyances,  in 
1838,  were  a  car  to  Carlo w,  2  coaches  in  transit  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Kilkenny,  and  the  mail-coach  in 
transit  between  Dublin  and  Cork. 

Municipal  Affair*.']—  Atby  was  created  a  borough 
by  charter  of  1 1  James  I.  ;  and  bad  additional  char- 
ters or  letters-patent  of  4  James  II.,  22  Charles  II., 
and  30  George  II.  The  limits  of  the  old  borough 
describe  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  half-a-mile  around 
White's  Castle;  but,  according  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment, they  are  more  contracted,  are  all  included  in  the 
old,  and,  though  comprehending  less  than  half  of  the 
area,  yet  contain  the  whole  of  the  town.  According  to 
charter,  the  corporation  is  entitled  "  The  Sovereign. 
Bailiffs,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty,  of  the 
Borough  of  Athy;"  its  officers  are  a  sovereign,  2 
bailiffs,  12  burgesses,  a  recorder,  3  aerjeants-at-mace, 
a  town-clerk  and  billet-master,  a  treasurer,  a  bellman, 
a  weighmaster,  and  an  inspector  of  coals  and  culm  ; 
and  it*  governing  body  are  the  sovereign,  bailiffs, 
and  burgesses,  with  power  of  self-election.  The 
constituency  became,  of  course,  completely  exclu- 
sive ;  and  the  members  of  the  governing  body  were 
the  mere  tools,  or,  in  softer  phrase,  the  immediate 
friends  and  adherents  of  the  proprietor  of  the  town, 
the  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  corporation  derives  not 
from  the  charters  any  power  of  holding  a  court ;  and 
has  no  exclusive  jurisdiction,  criminal  or  civil.  A 
court  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  and 
entertaining  civil  causes  to  the  amount  of  £2  Irish, 
is  presided  over  by  the  sovereign,  and  called  the 
sovereign's  court.  Another  court,  presided  over  by 
the  sovereign,  called  the  borough  court,  and  enter- 
taining civil  causes  to  an  unlimited  amount,  ceased, 
in  1827.  to  be  held.  Athy  is  alternately  with  Naas 
the  ass;ze  town  of  the  county;  and  is  always  the  seat 
of  the  summer  assizes.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  in 
January  and  June.  Petty-sessions,  presided  over  by 
the  sovereign  and  by  county  magistrate*,  are  held 
every  Tuesday.  A  court  called  a  Presenting  court  is 
annually  held  in  OctoWr  ;  it  consists  of  a  grand  jury 
of  23,  selected  from  about  50.  of  the  mo-t  respectable 
inhabitants,  summoned  by  the  town-clerk  ,  it  sits 
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only  a  few  hour*,  and  presents  lor  the  repair*  of  the 
bye-way*,  sewers,  and  public  pumps.  The  amount 
raised  under  its  authority  was,  in  1832,  £34  17s. 
Rd.;  in  1831,  £27  15s.  6d.;  in  1827-30,  £23  2s. 
The  only  borough  police  are  the  serjeanU-at-macc. 
A  chief  constable  and  1 1  of  the  county  constabulary 
are  stationed  in  the  town,  and  act  under  the  sover- 
eign as  a  justice-of-peace.  The  corporation  have  no 
landed  property,  and  are  alleged  to  have  never  hud 
any  revenue  except  from  tolls  and  cranage.  In  1833, 
the  receipts,  from  these  two  sources,  amounted  to 
£144  9».  Id. ;  and  the  disbursements  in  expenses  of 
collection  and  in  salaries  to  officers,  amounted  to 
£131  5s.  5Jd.  The  borough,  previous  to  the  L'nion, 
sent  two  members  to  parliament ;  and  when  it  lost 
its  franchise,  £1,200  of  its  compensation  money  was 
paid  to  Lord  Ennismore,  and  £13,800  to  the  trus- 
tees of  William,  Duke  of  Leinster,  upon  the  trusts 
of  his  marriage  settlement.  Area  of  the  town,  211 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  4.494 :  in  1841,  4.G98.  Houses 
790.  Area  of  the  Churchtown  section,  52  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  706;  in  1841,  823.  Houses  142. 
Area  of  the  St.  John's  section,  66  acres.  Pop ,  in 
1831,  1,003;  in  1841,  1,387.  Houses  230  Area 
of  the  St.  Michael  section.  93  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2.185;  in  1841.  2.485.    Houses  418. 

History.] — A  battle  is  suid  by  Keating  to  have  been 
fought  in  the  2d  or  3d  century,  on  the  site  of  Athy, 
between  the  people  of  Munster  and  those  of  Leix, 
under  Lavighseagh  Cean  Mordha ;  and  a  ford  at  the 
place  was  anciently  a  practicable  and  frequented 
passage  between  the  principality  of  Leix  or  Lavigh- 
seagh in  Queen's  CO.,  and  that  of  Celleagh  or  Caellan 
in  co  Kildare.  These  two  circumstances  may 
account  for  two  ancient  names  of  the  place, — Ath- 
Trodain,  '  the  ford  of  conflict,'  and  Atb-Rhiedhbba, 
'  the  ford  of  the  adversary.'  The  latter  of  these 
names,  as  pronounced  in  the  Erse  fashion,  though 
looking  in  Roman  letters  as  if  unpronounceable,  is 
very  nearly  the  short  modern  Athy.  But,  a  name 
by  which — in  the  corrupted  form  of  Bla-Theag,  pro- 
nounced Blahai,  the  town  continues  to  be  known — 
is  Bally-da- 1)1  la  .  '  the  town  of  the  two  houses;'  and 
•eems  evidently  to  refer  to  the  two  monasteries 
built  in  the  13th  century.  The  founding  of  these 
establishments  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  town ;  and  as  tbey  were  founded  by  English 
settlers,  not  only  the  monks,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  were  principally  of  that  nation.  In  1308, 
the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Irish.  In  the  following 
year.  Lord  John  de  Bonnerille,  slain  near  the  town 
of  Ardskull,  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Athy 
abbey  of  crouched  friars.    In  1315,  the  town  was 

[ilundered  by  the  Scots  under  Bruce ;  and  Haymond 
e  Grace  and  Sir  William  Pendergrist  on  the  English 
side,  and  Sir  Fergus  Andrissan  and  Sir  Walter 
Murray  on  the  Scots  side,  were  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Ardskull,  and  all  interred  in  the  Athy  abbey  of 
Dominican  friars.  See  Ardskull:  see  al»o  ArtiJRKE. 
About  the  year  1424,  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare, then  Lord  Offaly,  obtained,  by  marriage  with 
Dorothea,  daughter  of  Anthony  O'More  of  Leix, 
th»  manors  of  Woodstock  and  Rheban,  including  the 
town  of  Athy,  and  established  within  them  a  court- 
baron  and  court-leet.  Various  historical  passages 
are  connected  with  the  castle  of  Woodstock  :  which 
see.  Athy,  from  the  gradual  contraction  of  the 
English  pale,  became  a  frontier  and  garrison  town, 
commanding  an  important  passage  over  the  Barrow, 
and,  in  this  connection,  it  received  the  accession  of 
the  fortalice,  the  remaining  tower  of  which  is  called 
White's  Castle.  In  1642,  the  Earl  of  Ormond  ar- 
rived at  the  town  with  3,000  foot  and  500  horse  , 
and  sent  out  from  it  parties  to  relieve  the  garrisons 
of  Carlow,  Ballinakill,  Berte,  Clogbgrennan,  ami 


BaUtlintn.  In  1C48,  Owen  Roe  O'Niel,  at  the 
head  of  his  In-  h  force,  took  possession  of  the  town  ; 
but,  being  hard  pressed  by  Jones,  the  parliamentary 
general,  he  offered  to  surrender  Athy.  Rheban,  and 
Maryborough,  and  to  lay  down  bis  arms,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  confederates  and  hiimelf  enjoying  the 
same  privilege*  as  in  the  time  of  King  James.  In 
1650.  the  town  and  castle  were  captured  by  Cols. 
Hewson  and  Reynolds. 

ATHY,  or  Nicholastowjt,  an  ecclesiastical 
union  of  parishes,  and  a  benefice,  partly  in  Queen's 
co.,  but  chiefly  in  co.  Kildare.  Leinster.  It  consists 
of  the  parishes  of  Athy  St  John,  Atht  St. 
Michael,  Chcrchtowm,  Tankardstown,  and 
Ardref.  :  see  these  articles.  Excepting  part  of 
Tankardstown.  and  a  peudicle  of  Athy  St.  John, 
which  are  in  Queen's  co..  all  the  union  is  on  the 
south  west  border  of  co.  Kildare.    Length,  6  miles  ; 

breadth,  5-    Pop.,  in  1831,  8,628  This  benefice 

is  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Gross  income,  £554  2s. 
fid. ;  nett,  £472  19*.  4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
Two  curates  are  employed  at  salaries  of  respec- 
tively £75  and  £35.  The  church,  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Atby  St.  Michael,  and  not  far  from  the  east 
end  of  the  bridge  in  the  town  of  Athy,  is  so  old  a 
building  that  the  date  and  cost  ot  its  erection  are  un. 
ascertainable.  Sittings  600;  average  attendance,  from 
2S0  to  300.  The  chapel  in  the  gaol  is  served  every 
Sabbath  by  both  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
officiate.  Roman  Catholic  parochial  chapels  exi*t  in 
Athy  St.  Michael  and  in  Tankardstown,  and  will  be 
noticed  in  the  articles  on  these  parishes  The 
chapel  of  a  friary  in  the  town  has  an  attendance  of 
from  50  to  GO.  and  is  served  by  two  friars.  A  Wcs- 
leyan  meeting-house  is  attended  by  from  50  to  200  ; 
a  chapel  of  Protestant  dissenters,  following  the  doc- 
trines of  Mr.  Kelly,  by  from  30  to  40  ;  and  a  private 
house,  used  as  a  separatist  place  of  worship,  by  from 
12  to  20.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  union  con- 
sisted of  1,104  Churchmen,  33  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  7,815  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  7  daily  schools  had 
on  their  hooks  322  boys  and  18G  girls. 

ATHY  St.  JOHN,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Ballyadams  Queen's  co.,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
West  Narragh,  and  Rheban,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
Its  main  body  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bar- 
row ;  four  small  pendicles  of  it  lie  detached  and 
isolated  in  Athy  St.  Michael's;  and  its  Kildare 
section  contains  part  of  the  town  of  Atht.  Near 
its  south  border  is  Tonlegee -house.  Length,  1 
mile;  breadth,  );  area,  1.123  acres,— of  which  102 
acres  arc  in  the  Queen's  co.  section,  and  66  acres 
in  the  town  of  Athy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,955; 
in  1841,  1,781.  Houses  295.  Pop.,  in  1841.  of 
Qii  -eu's  co.  section,  10;  of  the  rural  districts  of 
co.  Kildare  section,  384.  Houses  in  these  respec- 
tively, 3  and  62. — This  pari«h  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Athy.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £42 
10s,  and  the  rectorial  for  £85;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  representatives  of 
William  Richardson.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  420  Churchmen,  18  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1,641  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  was  neither 
church.  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  nor  daily  school. 

ATHY  St.  MICHAEL,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moone,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
West  Narragh  and  Rheban,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow;  and  its 
Narragh  and  Rheban  section,  contains  part  of  ^he 
town  of  Athy.  Length,  1 }  mile  ;  breadth,  I  ;  area, 
1. 881  acres, — of  which  567  acres  are  in  Kilkea  and 
Moone,  and  93  acres  are  in  the  town  of  Athv.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2.388;  in  1841,2,849.  Houses  473.  Pop. 
of  the  Kilkea  and  Moone  section,  in  1841,  94. 
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Houses  16.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Nar- 
ragh  and  Rheban  section,  in  1841.  270.  Houses  39. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin,  and 
forms  the  seat  of  the  l>cnefiee  of  Athy.  The  vica- 
rial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £37  13*.  2d.,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £75  6s.  4d. ;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  representatives  of 
Michael  Graig.  The  church  is  noticed  in  the  article 
on  the  benefice.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
3  services  on  each  Sabbath  and  holiday,  is  attended 
bv  2.000  at  each  service,  and  shares  with  the  cbnpel 
of  TankanUtown  the  care  of  3  officiates.  In  1834. 
the  pari  bioncrs  consisted  of  360  Churchmen.  2  Pro. 
testant  dissenters,  and  2,174  Roman  Catholics;  and 
3  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  252  bovs,  13(1 
girls,  besides  an  attendance  of  from  10  to  12  children 
whose  sex  i*  not  specified.  One  of  the  schools  was 
a  parochial  school,  in  two  departments,  attended  by 
84  boys  and  CO  girls,  and  salaried  with  £50  to  in- 
ter  and  mistress ;  and  another  was  a  National  school, 
attended  bv  108  boys  and  76  girls,  and  aided  by  the 
Board  with  £22— but,  in  1840,  with  £>7. 

ATT  ANAGH,  a  parish,  1}  mile  south-east  of 
Castle. Durrow,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Clarmal- 
lagh.  Queen's  en.,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Fassadinninc, 
co.  Kilkenny.  Leinster.  Length.  2  miles;  breadth,  I. 
Area  of  the  Queen's  co.  section,  631  acres  ;  of  the  co, 
Kilkenny  section,  1.930  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831, '750;  in  1841.919.  Houses  133.  Pop.  of 
the  Queen's  co.  section,  in  1831,  122;  in  1841.  130.  I 
Hou«es  18.    Pop.  of  the  Kilkenny  section,  in  1831, 

628;  in  1841.  783.    Houses  115  The  parish  is 

touched  on  the  west  by  the  Nore,  and  traversed 
south-westward  by  one  of  that  river's  affluents.  The 
land  is  well  cultivated  and  tolerably  fertile. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  The 
vicarial  tithes  arc  compounded  for  £46  3s.  Id. ;  and 
the  rectorial  tithes,  the  value  of  which  i*  not  stated, 
are  appropriate.  The  vicarages  of  Attanach  and 
Aharnet,  and  the  rectories  of  Kii.menan  and  Ros- 
connel  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Attanagh.  Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  2j.  Gross 
income.  £541  6s.  3jd.  ;  nett.  £453  8  s.  71d  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  The  church,  situated  in  At- 
tanach.  was  built  in  1821.  bv  means  of  a  loan  of 
£738  9s.  2|d.  from  the  lute  Hoard  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  150;  attendance,  from  40  to  80.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Ballyou«ket  is  attended 
by  from  730  to  750,  and  shares  with  Ballvragget 
chapel  the  care  of  two  officiates.  There  is  a'Roman 
Catholic  chapel  also  at  Li-downey.  In  1814.  the 
Protectants  of  Attanagh  parish  amounted  to  68,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  721 ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  115,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,967; 
the  daily  schools  of  the  pari«h  to  2,  with  from  45  to 
105  boys,  and  from  30  to  38  girls ;  and  the  daily 
schools  of  the  union  to  7,  with  200  boys  and  160 
girls. 

ATTEA.    Sec  Athea. 

ATTENASSV.    See  Athnasset. 

ATT  YM  ASS,  or  Alttmass,  a  parUh  in  the 
barony  of  Gallen,  34  miles  north  of  Foxford,  co. 
Mavo,  Connaught.  Length,  6  miles ;  breadth,  2 ; 
area.  11,154  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,276;  in  1841, 
3.435.  Houses  644.  The  surface  has  a  northern 
exposure ;  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Moy ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Ox  mountains;  and  exhibits  a 
chilling  predominance  of  bog,  marsh,  moor,  and  un- 
profitable upland.  One  of  the  Ox  mountains  on 
the  ea-t  has  an  altitude  of  1,005  feet;  and  three 
lakes  in  the  west   have   aggregately  an  area  of 

468  acres  This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio. 

of  Killalla,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ar. 
Dion  :  which  see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded  for  £90  3s.  2jd. ;  the  rectorial  tithes, 


jointly  with  those  of  Kilgarvin,  for  £231  2*.  ?d.  ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  ami  belong  to  Sir 
William  Palmer.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  hat 
an  attendance  of  727.  and  is  served  by  one  officiate. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  34,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,47**  ;  »nd  3  hcdg<-.*chool*  had 
on  their  books  153  boys  and  100  girls.  In  1840, 
the  National  Board  granted  £74  3s  4d.  toward  the 
building  and  fitting  up  of  a  school  at  Tricnclare. 

AFBl'RN,  Lisiioy.  or  Lessor,  a  hamlet  or  de- 
caved  village,  in  the  puri-h  ami  I<arotiy  of  Kilkenny- 
We^t,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  stands  in  a 
picturesque  tract  of  country,  not  far  from  the  beau- 
tiful arm  of  Lough  Bee,  called  Killymore  Lough, 
about  6  miles  north-east  of  Athlone,  and  3  south- 
west of  Rallymahon,  on  the  direct  road  between 
these  town*.  Lishoy  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
place  ;  and  Auburn  a  name,  fir*t  imposed  hy  Gold- 
smith, and  now  generally  adopted  from  admiration  of 
his  poetry.  Both  the  village,  and  various  places  in 
its  vicinity,  are  celebrated  in  connection  with  the 
family,  nativity,  history,  and  writings  of  the  poet. 
See  Ardach,  Balltmahon,  and  Kilkenny* West. 
TopographUts,  tourists,  and  critic*  seem  all  to  agree 
with  the  belief  of  the  local  populace,  that  Lis-oy  is 
Goldsmith's  Auburn.  "  I  do  not,"  --ay*  Mr.  lngli*  in 
1834.  whom  we  quote  in  preference  to  other  writer-!, 
on  necount  of  hi*  being  more  pleadingly  minute,  "  I 
do  not  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  the  village  of 
Lishoy  is  the  Auburn  of  Goldsmith,  though  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  has  grafted  upon  its  scenery 
English  pictures  of  rural  things  and  country  life. 
Mere  are  still  the  remains  of  '  the  busy  mill ;'  there 
the  decent  church  still  top*  the  neighbouring  hill ; 
here  is  the  village  preacher's  '  mode-t  mansion  ;'  and 
there  the  arch  of  stones  within  which  stood  the 
*  hawthorn  bush.'  Lishoy  was  Goldsmith's  favourite 
village ;  he  mentions  it  often,  and  always  with  en- 
thu-ia-m,  in  his  letters  ;  he  pa-sed  his  early  years  in 
it,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  could 
therefore  say,  '  Scenes  of  my  youth.'  All  the 
scenery  of  the  poem  connects  it  with  this  village  ; 
for  although  the  perishable  has  perished,  yet  all  is 
remembered  to  have  l>een  as  Goldsmith  painted  it. 
The  preacher's  mansion,  now  a  roofless  and  window- 
less  tenement,  is  known  to  have  been  the  minister's 
bouse ;  and  that  minister  is  known  to  have  been  the 
poet's  brother,  and  to  have  been,  not  the  rector,  but 
the  curate,*  on  a  small  salary — perhaps  £40  a- year, 
and,  moreover,  to  have  been  loved  and  respected. 
The  church— not  in  the  village,  or  it«  immediate 
neighbourhood,  where  a  church  generally  i* — but 
topping  '  the  neighbouring  hill,'  is  still  seen  as  it  it 
described.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  hawthorn 
bush  was  in  its  place ;  and  opposite,  '  near  yonder 
thorn,'  stands  the  alehouse,  though  not  the  identical 
house  with  the  '  nicely  sanded  floor'  of  which  Gold- 
smith speaks.  At  some  little  distance  from  the 
village  rises  a  mansion  which  belonged  to  a  General 
Naper,  who,  tome  time  after  1730,  [1738?}  is  known 
to  have  enclosed  a  domain,  and  to  have  ejected  the 
tenantry.  I  had  nearly  omitted  to  observe,  that  in 
the  name  of  the  house  where  '  news  much  older  than 
the  ale  went  round,' there  is  strong  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  claim  of  Lishoy.  The  alehouse  is,  and  always 
has  Wen,  called  the  '"Three  Pigeons.'  Now,  Gold. 
stnith  has  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion,  great 
fondness  for  this  name.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Goldsmith  has  grafted  English  life  upon  Irish 
scenery,  and  that  rural  life  in  an  English  village, 


•  Mr.  Inj-li*  nevint  he  -  obllviout  of  the  fact  that  Ooldsuiith's 
father  w»*  rector  uf  Kilkennt-We-t.  and  resided  at  l.i«».i\, 
until  his  death  in  1747,  and  that  it  was  of  hi*  much 
paternal  home  th«t  poet  vntk-inated  only  too  truly  iu  the  well, 
known  Unes  commencing,  "  Xcar  yonder  cops*.-  *c. 
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and  some  pictures  exclusively  English,  have  been 
transplanted  to  Lishoy.  The  '  nicely  sanded  door,' 
and  '  varnished  clock,'  and  '  hearth '  with  '  flowers 
and  fennel  gay,'  little  resemble  the  Irish  village  ale- 
bouse  with  it*  mud  floor  and  turf  fire.  Indeed,  an 
alehouse  has  no  existence  in  Ireland,  because  ale  is 
not  the  beverage  of  the  people.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  discrepancies  which  are  easily  accounted 
for,  Lishoy  is  unquestionably  '  Sweet  Auburn ;'  and 
Goldsmith  took  all  his  pictures  of  still  life,  and 
some  others  besides,  from  his  favourite  village,  of 
which  be  says  in  one  of  his  letters  :  '  If  I  go  to  the 
opera,  I  sit  and  sigh  for  Lishoy  fireside,  and  Johnny 
Armstrong's  '  Last  good  night'  from  Peggy  Golden; 
or  if  I  climb  up  Hatnpstead  hill,  I  confess 'it  is  fine  ; 
but  then,  I  had  rather  be  placed  on  the  little  mount 
before  Lishoy  gate,  and  there  take  in,  to  me,  the 
most  pleasing  horizon  in  nature.' "  Several  years 
ago,  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  fund*  for  erecting  in 
or  near  Auburn  a  monument  to  the  poet ;  but,  like 
many  a  more  important  attempt  connected  with  Irish 
literature,  it  proved  abortive.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  village  stands  Auburn-house,  the  seat  of  John 
Hogan,  Esq.,  sending  down  a  sheet  of  plantation  to 
the  margin  of  Lough  Ree. 

AUDEON  (St.).    See  Dublin. 

AUDLEV,  a  locality  on  the  west  coast  of  Lough 
Strangford,  a  little  above  the  town  of  Strangford, 
co.  Down,  Ulster.  Audlcy  road,  in  the  Lough,  is 
one  of  the  few  places  in  that  marine  sheet  of  water, 
which  afford  safe  anchorage.  Audley-castle,  boldly 
situated  near  Lord  Bangor's  demesne,  on  a  project- 
ing eminence  which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole 
hike,  is  the  ruin  of  an  edifice  variously  stated  to 
have  been  one  of  27  fortalices  built  round  Lough 
Strangford  by  De  Courcey,  and  a  fortified  mansion 
erected  by  a  follower  of  De  Courccy  of  the  name  of 
Audley,  and  the  ancestor  of  a  family  long  known  in 
the  district,  but  now  extinct. 

AUDLEY,  co.  Cork.    Sec  CAPPACH-HiLt.. 

AUG  HA,  or  Aqua,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Idrone-East,  containing  part  of  the  town  of  Leigh- 
lin-Bridge,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster.  Lqrigth  and 
breadth,  each  2  miles  ;  area,  4,184  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1631,  1,739;  in  1841.  2.027.  Houses  347-  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  794;  in  1841,  1,197. 
Houses  188.  The  surface  extends  along  the  east 
side  of  the  river  Barrow,  and  consists  of  the  best 
description  of  arable  land.  A  religious  establish- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  founded  here  by  St. 
Fiuian,  who  died  in  the  6th  century,  and  to  have 
been  pillaged  by  the  Danes  in  804.  See  Leichlin- 
Bridge. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 
Leighlin,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Duv- 
leckney  :  which  see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £138  9s.  2Jd.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £276 
18s.  5jd. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Colonel 
Weldon.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  1,800;  and,  in  common  with  some  other 
chapels,  is  served  by  4  officiates.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
tcstants  amounted  to  259,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  1,540;  and  3  schools  of  the  National  Board,  and 
a  private  school,  had  on  their  books  133  boys  and 
24H  girls. 

AUGHABEHY,  a  rich  section,  probably  the 
most  important  one,  of  the  interesting  coal  disfrict 
on  the  northern  border  of  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  See  Arigna.  This  section  belongs  to 
Colonel  Tenison,  and  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle- 
Tenison,  the  Colonel's  seat.  It  commences  at  the 
Arigna  river,  and  extends,  with  a  considerable 
breadth,  toward  the  crest  of  the  ridgy  hill  or  moun- 
tain which  contains  three  other  sections  of  the  min- 
eral field.  The  quantity  of  coal  probably  contained 
in  Aughabehy,  is  estimated  bv  Mr.  Twigg  at  2,550, 


]  and  by  Mr.  Griffith  at  4,840  tons  per  English  acre  ; 

and  as  the  coal-bed  is  computed  to  comprise  160 
I  acres,  the  total  produce,  according  to  the  two  esti- 
mates, would  be  respectively  408.000,  and  774,400 
tons.  A  Urge  fault  runs  across  the  mountain,  ami 
throws  down  the  strata  several  yards  perpendicular 
into  the  west.  In  a  small  tract  which  has  been  worked 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  fault,  the  scam  of  coal 
is  nowhere  quite  two  feet  thick,  and.  in  mo«t  places 
considerably  thinner  ;  but  at  two  shafts  which  have 
been  sunk  on  the  leap  down  side  of  the  fault,  the 
seam  averages  2  feet,  7}  inehes  in  thicknes*,  and  ex- 
cepting about  half-an-iuch,  is  coal  that  will  produce 
strong  coke.  "  The  bed  of  coal."  says  Mr.  Twigg. 
"here  dips  at  a  very  gradual  declination  towards 
the  centre  of  the  mountain ;  and  1  am  certain  it  is 
the  same  bed  as  breaks  out  at  the  surface  of  the 
land,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
direction  from  Aughabehy  colliery  toward*  Castle- 
Tenison.  This  bed  is  what,  in  several  mining  dis. 
triets,  would  be  called  a  trough  or  dish  coal,  viz., 
dipping  or  declining  from  the  surface  of  the  land 
very  gradually,  in  a  certain  direction  for  a  long 
space,  and  then  rising  in  the  same  direction  until  the 
same  bed  made  its  way  out  on  the  contrary  side  of 
the  mountain,  at  the  surface."  A  railway  of  5.500 
yards  in  length  connects  the  Aughabehy  colliery 
with  the  Arigna  iron- works. 

AUGHACREW.    See  Agbacrbw. 

AUGHADERRY,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of 
Trough,  and  on  the  north  border  of  co.  Monaghan, 
a  little  south  of  Aughnacloy,  Ulster.  In  1842,  a 
Loan  Fund  here  bad  a  capital  of  £564,  circulated 
£1,818  in  491  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £5  5s., 
and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £15. 

AUGHADOWN.    See  Aohadowm. 

AUGHADRESDAN,  one  of  a  cluster  of  bogs, 
on  the  north  border  of  the  westerly  projection  of 
co.  Roscommon,  but  partly  also  within  co.  Mayo. 
Connaugbt.  The  cluster  comprehends  the  bogs"  of 
Aughadresdan,  Aughalusta,  Aughahurrin.  Ballagh- 
adireen,  Crenane,  Drumatisson,  Roosky,  and  some 
minor  pendicles  of  morass.  It  lies  on  each  side  oi 
the  new  road  between  the  towns  of  Balla*;hadircen 
and  Loughglyn,  and  it  is  bisected  by  the  Lung, 
and  subdivided  by  several  of  that  river's  little  afflu- 
ent*. Area,  3,406  acres,  2  roods,  2  perches.  Esti- 
mated expense  of  reclamation.  £6.223  17s.  Lime- 
stone and  manuring  gravel  occur  all  round  the  bogs, 
and  in  patches  of  land  which  intersect  them ;  and 
may  be  obtained  within  80  perches  of  almost  anj 
part  of  the  interior.  "In  a  part  of  these  bogs,  * 
says  Mr.  Longfield,  "  and  on  the  road-side  from 
Loughglyn  to  Crenane  bridge,  there  may  be  seen  a 
very  curious  example  of  the  effects  of  natural  irriga- 
tion on  red  bog.  This  irrigation  is  occasioned  by 
the  springs  at  the  north  end  of  Aughadresdan, 
which  forms  a  small  deep  lough  on  the  road-side  at 
a  point  which  commands  the  whole  fall  of  that  part 
of  the  bog  for  about  100  perches  to  the  river  Lung, 
and  through  which  the  overflowings  of  the  lake  con- 
stantly make  their  way  to  the  said  river ,  creating, 
in  their  progress  over  the  red  bog,  which  is  from  20 
to  30  feet  deep,  a  natural  stripe  of  fine  vegetable 
pasture,  which  is  generally  the  greenest  spot  in  the 
country,  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  cattle  in 
summer  time;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  seen  heifers 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  bogged  at  every  step 
they  made  through  this  soft  pasture." 

AUGHAGOUR,  Aghaoower,  or  Atle,  a  par- 
ish in  the  baronies  of  Burrishoole  and  Murrisk,  4 
mile*  south-east  of  Westport,  co.  Mayo,  Con  naught. 
Length,  25  miles;  breadth,  6.  Area  of  the  Burris- 
hoole section,  12,931  acres;  of  the  Murrisk  section, 
42, 1 1 7  acres.    Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  11,963; 
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in  1841,  12.235.  Hou-e*  2,252.  Por..  of  the  Bur- 
riihoole  section,  in  1831.  (1,099;  in  1841.  5.459. 
House*  999.  Pop  of  the  Murrisk  section,  in  1831, 
5.864  ;  in  1841,  0,776.  Houses  1.253.  The  village 
of  Aughagour  stands  in  the  Burrishoole  section. 
Area.  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  176.  Houses  33. 
The  southern  division  of  the  parish  is  chiefly  wild, 
bleak,  impracticable  mountain;  and  the  northern 
division  is.  to  a  large  extent,  bog  and  moor,  inter- 
spersed with  lakes  and  turloughs.  Only  a  -mall 
part  i*  arable ;  and  not  many  spot*  have  attractions 
for  either  the  agriculturist  or  the  lover  of  rich  land- 
scape. Much  of  the  surface  is  drained  south-west- 
ward to  Killerv  Harbour  by  the  river ;  and  a  con- 
siderable part  lie*  within  the  basin  of  the  Ayle. 
The  extent  of  water  in  the  Burrishoole  section  is 
153  acres ;  and  in  the  Murrisk  section,  403  acres. 
Lough  Gleriarrough,  5$  miles  north-east  of  the 
head  of  Killery  Harbour,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  777 
feet  above  sea-level.  This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  dio.  of  Tuam,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice 
of  >Vkstport:  which  see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £355,  and  the  rectorial  for  .£95 ; 
and  the  latter  are  appropriate  to  the  archdeacon  of 
Tuam  and  the  prebendary  of  Killybegs.  The  ori- 
ginal church  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  mo- 
na*tery  of  Acbad-Fobhair,  which,  like  multitudes  of 
other  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Ireland,  affects  to 
hare  been  built  by  St.  Patrick ;  and  it  had  in  its  vi- 
cinity one  of  the  ancient  round  towers  which  figure 
so  uniquely,  and  with  such  prominence,  among  the 
antiquities  of  the  country.  The  present  church  was 
built  in  1827.  by  mean*  of  a  gift  of  .£766  16*.  1  Id. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ; 
attendance  58.  A  sehool-hou*e  at  Ardygommon  is 
also  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship,  and  has  an 
attendance  of  44.  One  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
Aughagour  is  attended  by  1,500,  one  at  Errive  by 
500,  a  private  house  used  as  one  at  Carrakinneddy 
by  from  400  to  500;  and  the  three  places  are  served 
by  two  officiates.  In  1834,  the  Protestant*  amounted 
to  578,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  12,258;  and  a 
free-school  at  Ayle  or  Aughagour,  aided  with  £18 
from  the  Tuam  Diocesan  Education  Society,  and  a 
sum  from  subscription;  a  free-school  at  Ardygom- 
mon, aided  with  £15  from  the  same  society,  and  a 
sum  from  subscription ;  3  daily  schools  at  Augha- 
gour, Cash  ink  eel,  and  Lammore,  aided  with  respec- 
tively £12,  £10.  and  £8,  from  the  National  Board; 
and  two  pay-schools  at  Carramnore  and  Triangle, 
bad  aggregately  on  their  books  484  boys  and  240 
girls,  besides  60  children  whose  sex  i*  not  specified. 
In  1840,  the  National  schools  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared. 

AUGHALOO,  Agualoo,  or  Aughloe,  a  parish 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Dungannon, 
co.  Tyrone,  lister.  It  contains  the  town  of  Cale- 
dom:  which  see.  Length,  6  miles;  breadth,  4^; 
area,  19.5H3  acres,— of  which  140  acres  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  10.144;  in  1841.9,867.  Houses 
1,676.  Pop.  of  the  rural  district*,  in  1831,  9,065; 
in  1841.8,821.  House*  1,505  The  river  Black- 
water,  flowing  north-eastward,  divides  the  parish 
from  the  county  of  Armagh.  The  land  is  nearly 
all  profitable,  and  over  about  three-fourths  of  the 
area  form*  good  or  prime  tillage  and  pasture-ground. 
The  surface  is  beautifully  undulated,  well  culti- 
vated, and,  in  some  places,  profusely  wooded ;  and 
it  form*  a  series  of  interesting  close  landscapes. 
Cak-doo-hill,  the  seat  of  the  Karl  of  Calvdon,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Caledon,  is  an  elegant 
mansion  in  tbe  midst  of  a  well- wooded  and  brilliant 
demesne ;  and  other  noticeable  residences  are  Crilly 
House,  Limepurk  Lodge,  Annaghroe,  and  Hermit- 
age.— This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ar- 


magh, and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Carrenteel, 
and  corps  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Armagh.  See 
Cabrenteel.  Tithe  composition,  £609.  A  per- 
petual curacy,  called  indifferently  Aughaloo  and 
Caledon,  is  co-extensive  with  tbe  parish.  Gross 
income,  £118  2s.;  nett,  £96  5s.  4d.  Patron,  tbe 
archdeacon  of  Armagh.  The  church  was  built 
about  the  year  1770,  by  mean*  of  private  subscrip- 
tion and  parochial  assessment,  and  enlarged  about 
1827  by  means  of  an  assessment  of  £200.  Sittings 
750;  attendance  350.  One  Presbyterian  meeting- 
bouse  at  Minterburn  is  attended  by  300,  one  at 
Crillig  by  150.  and  one  at  Caledon  by  150.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  684,  and 
shares  with  two  chapels  in  Carrenteel  the  care  of 
three  officiates.  There  is  also  an  Independent  cha- 
pel. In  1834.  the  pari*hioners  consisted  of  2.831 
Churchmen,  4,265  Presbyterians,  58  other  Protes. 
tant  dissenters,  and  3,491  Roman  Catholics ;  14 
Sunday  schools  at  Caledon,  Lismulladown,  Winter- 
burne,  Derrylappen,  Tullybleaty,  Tanagbblane,  Di- 
on, Bohard,  Curlough,  Ramatrit,  Relaghey,  and 
Drummond,  were  attended  by  522  boys,  411  girls, 
and  100  other  children,  whose  sex  is  not  specified; 
and  13  daily  schools  at  Drumgam,  Crumbrin,  Cale- 
don, Bamukct,  Mullaghmore,  Winterburne,  Dynan, 
Rahahy,  Caloek,  Tullybleaty,  and  Mullinahone,  had 
on  their  books  680  boys  and  505  girls.  One  of 
tbe  schools,  a  school  for  females,  was  supported 
wholly  by  the  Countess  of  Caledon ;  4  were  aided, 
each  with  £5  from  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  and  £1  10s. 
from  the  curate ;  one  was  aided  with  subscriptions 
from  the  curate  and  one  of  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters; one  had  £10  from  the  rector,  £8  from  the 
Earl  of  Caledon,  and  a  house  and  4  acres  of  land 
demised  by  Lord  Cork ;  one  had  £8  from  the  Na- 
tional Board ;  and  the  rest  were  all  pay-schools.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  had  schools  at  Caledon, 
Knock naroy.  Sbowertfood,  Rahahy,  and  Mulnahorn ; 
and  gave  one  of  them  £4,  one  £8,  and  each  of  the 
others  £12. 

AUGHAMACART.    See  Afghmacart. 

AUGHAMORE.    See  Aghamohk. 

AUGHANAGH,  or  Aghaxagr,  a  parish  in  the 
south* west  corner  of  tbe  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  co. 
Sligo,  and  5  miles  uortb-west  of  Boyle,  Connaught. 
It  contains  the  village  of  Ballinafad:  which  see. 
Length,  3  miles  ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  8,839  acres ;  of 
which  1,091  acres  are  under  water.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2.393;  in  1841.  2,714.  Houses  464.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  2,559.  Houses  432.  Along 
the  east  extends  the  beautiful  isleted  sheet  of  water, 
called  Lough  Arrow.  See  Arrow.  Along  the 
south  extend  the  Curlew  mountains,  and  along  tbe 
west  the  mountains  of  Kishkorran.  The  vale  be- 
tween the  Lougb  and  tbe  latter  upland  range  is  the 
seat  of  the  parochial  population.  Near  its  head 
stands  the  village  of  Ballinafad ;  and  further  down 
is  tbe  mansion  of  Hollybrook.  The  Curlew  bills 
are  crossed,  and  the  vale  along  Lough  Arrow  tra- 
versed, by  the  mailroad  from  Dublin  to  Sligo. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin, 
and  form*  part  of  the  benefice  of  Boyle  :  which 
see.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £48 
9*.  2Jd.,  and  the  rectorial,  jointly  with  those  of 
Boyle  and  Kilmacallam,  for  £313,  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  and  belong  to  Viscount  Lortoo.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  officiate  for  itself,  and 
an  attendance  of  550.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  1 10,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2.404  i 
and  one  daily  and  pay  school  bad  on  its  books  60 
boy*  and  30  girl*.  In  1840,  a  boys'  school  and  a 
girls'  school  at  Gurtelough  were  attended  by  respec- 
tively 103  and  91.  and  had,  the  former  £12,  and  the 
latter  £8,  from  the  National  Board. 
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AUGHANLOO.    See  Aohanloo. 

AUGH  ANUNCON,  or  Acohancnshok,  a  parish 
■bout  half-way  between  Letterkcnuy  and  Rathmel- 
ton,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  2$  miles  j  area, 
4,012  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.84* ;  in  1841,  1,649. 
Houses  '292  The  surface  declines  eastward  to  the 
margin  of  the  upper  part  of  Lough  Swilly,  and  is 
traversed  northwurd  by  the  road  from  Letterkenny 
to  Ratbmelton.  The  laud  is  in  general  pood.— This 
parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the 
dio  of  Raphoe.  Tithe  composition,  £147-  Gross 
income,  £44.1;  nett,  £361  17s.  6d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  is  a  very  old  building.  Sit- 
tings 150 ;  attendance  40.  There  is  no  other  place 
of  worship.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
2S8  Churchmen,  771  Presbyterians,  and  898  Roman 
Catholics:  3  Sunday  schools  were  attended  by  94 
children;  and 3  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was  aided 
with  a  gratuity  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society, 
and  each  of  the  other  two  with  £5  10«.  9d.  from 
Robinson's  Benefaction,  had  on  their  books  181  boys 
and  147  girls. 

AUGH  ARA.    See  Ahara. 

AUGHAVAL,  or  Oi'cheval,  a  parish  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  barony  of  Murrisk,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Westport 
and  Westport-Qi'ay  :  which  see.  Length,  12 
miles;  breadth,  4;  area,  33,095  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  15,315;  in  1841,  13,441.  Houses  2.255.  Pop 
of  the  rural  district*,  in  1841,  8,529.  Houses  1,568. 
In  the  north -ea-t  corner  are  the  rich  vale,  the  beauti- 
ful town,  the  charming  demesne,  and  the  brilliant 
bay  of  West  port;  near  the  north-west  corner  rises 
the  magnificent  and  panoramic-viewing  Croaghpa- 
trick  [which  see];  and  respectively  on  the  west 
border,  and  4  miles  to  the  west  of  it,  rise  Knockas- 
kiheei  and  Oughty,  the  former  lifting  its  summit 
1.288  feet,  and  the  latter  1,104  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  sea  board  westward  from  Westport-Quay  ex- 
tends 7  miles  along  Clew  bay,  and  is  almost  every- 
where a  perfect  gallery  of  landscape;  and  the  corner 
of  the  parish  around  Westport,  Westport- Quav, 
and  Belclare,  is  highly  ornate,  and  occasionally 
luscious ;  but  the  great  inland  district  south  from 
Croagh patrick  to  within  2  miles  of  the  head  of  Kil- 
lery  harbour,  is  almost  a  wilderness  of  coarse  moors 
and  uplands, — a  rough  and  tumultuous  intermixture 
of  mountain,  bog.  pool,  pasture,  and  defile.  The 
Owenwee  river  flows  in  the  north,  the  Owenmore 
in  the  centre,  and  the  Owenduffon  part  of  the  south- 
ern boundary.  Two  lakes,  respectively  in  the  south, 
and  near  the  centre,  have  an  altitude,  the  former  of 
791  feet,  and  the  latter  of  592,  above  sea-level.  The 
road  from  Westport  to  Louisburgh  passes  along  the 
coast — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Westport  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Tuarn.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £225;  glebe, 
£25.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£75,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Tuam  and  the  prebend  of  Killybegs.  The  church 
was  built  in  1797  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s. 
9id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
600;  attendance  300.  The  Westport  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  attended  by  from  3,000  to  4,000;  the 
Lickaiivy  one  by  1,100,  and  the  Drummin  one  by 
from  600  to  700 ;  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  these  chapels  are  mutually  united, 
and  have  4  officiates.  The  Presbyterian  and  the 
Methodist  meeting-houses  in  Westport  have  an  at- 
tendance, the  former  of  from  36  to  40,  and  the  latter  of 
from  80  to  100.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  483  Churchmen,  58  Presbyterians,  53  other  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  14.558  Roman  Catholics;  5 
daily  schools,  which  returned  no  precise  lists,  were 


attended  by  about  150  children ;  and  16  other  daily 
schools  had*  on  their  books  750  boys  and  396  girls. 
Two  of  the  schools  were  aided  with  each  JLl  from 
subscription,  and  respectively  £12  and  £10  from  the 
National  Board;  two  with  £20  each  from  the  Tuam 
Diocesan  Society  and  from  subscription ;  one  with 
£16  from  the  Tuam  Diocesan  Society;  and  one  with 
£23  from  subscription.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
granted  £111  5s.  toward  the  erection  of  a  boys 
school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Murrisk. 

AUGHAVASS,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio  of  Ardagh.  Post-town,  Carrigullen.  The  sta- 
tistics are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

AUGHAVEA,  or  Auhavea,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Magherastephana,  1}  mile  east  of  Maguire's 
Bridge,  co.  Fermanagh.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Brooksborough  :  which  see.  Length,  4A  miles  ; 
breadth  4 ;  area,  17.142  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,6.279; 
in  1841,6.730.  Houses  1,188.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1831.  5.799;  in  1841,  6.239.  Houses 
1.109.  A  pendicle  of  45}  acres  lies  detached,  3  fur- 
longs to  the  east,  in  Aghalurcher.  About  otio- 
se venth  of  the  parochial  urea  is  mountainous ;  17$ 
acres  are  water ;  and  the  remainder  consists,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  middle-rate  land.  The  Colebrook  river 
washes  the  centre ;  and  the  Tempo  rivulet  wa«he* 
the  western  wing.  The  demesnes  are  Nut  field, 
Abbey-Lodge,  Gola,  Draper-Hill,  and  Green-Hill. 
The  'road  from  Lisnaskea  to  Clogher  passes  north- 
eastward through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher. 
Tithe  composition.  £300;  glebe,  £68  12s.  6d. 
Gross  income,  £368  12s.  6d. ;  nett,  £300  6*.  I0ld. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  cost  £705  Us. 
2d. ;  and,  in  1810,  a  tower  was  added  to  it,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £276  18s.  5jd.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  400;  attendance  250.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two  officiates,  and  an 
attendance  of  750.  The  Wesleyan  chapei  has  an 
attendance  of  150.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  3,543  Churchmen,  223  Presbyterians,  and 
2,515  Roman  Catholics;  a  Sunday  school  at  Gola  was 
attended  by  80  children ;  and  12  daily  schools  at 
Brookborough,  Tattenbar,  Skcagh,  Tatnamore, 
Aughavea,  Coarsefield,  Ardnuncheon,  Cleffaney, 
Liltlemount,  and  Ardmoney,  had  on  their  books  407 
boys  and  277  girls.  Two  of  the  daily  schools  were 
connected  with  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  one 
with  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  and  one  with  the  Na- 
tional Board  ;  and  another  was  aided  with  £14  from 
subscription,  and  a  house,  garden,  and  allowances. 

AUGHAVILLER.  or  Aciiaviller,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Knocktopher,  2J  miles  south-west  of 
the  town  of  Knocktopher,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leiuster. 
It  contains  the  villages  of  Hkgginstown  and 
Boolyglass  :  which  see.  Area,  5,671  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,887;  in  1841,  1,997.  Houses  317.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 1,494  ;  in  1841,  1,508. 
Houses  227.  The  surface  is  decorated  with  the 
beautiful  mansion  and  demesne  of  Castlejiorres 
[see  that  article]  ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Kilkenny  to  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  by  the  new  road 
from  Newmarket  to  Piltown.  Much  of  it  is  hilly 
and  wooded ;  part  is  low  and  flat ;  and  part  is  a 
mixture  of  bog,  marsh,  moor,  and  upland  tillage. 
The  road  to  Piltown  commences  in  the  parish,  pro- 
ceeds by  the  demesne  of  Castlemorrcs,  ascends 
with  a  gradient  varying  between  one  foot  in  twenty 
uud  one  in  forty,  and  traverses  the  high  mixed 
tract  of  spongy,  moorish,  and  arable  ground.  At  its 
commencement,  and  within  Castlemorres  demesne, 
stand  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  an  abbey,  and  a  round 
tower.  The  castle  now  consists  principally  of  the 
keep  or  body  of  the  original  building  ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  of  great  magnitude  ;  ami,  along  with  an 
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circumjacent  estate,  it  m  for  a  long 
period  the  Mat  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  Ballylinch 
family  of  Grace,  and  was  eventually  seized  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Commonwealth  as  the  property  of 
a  royalist.    The  ruin  contain*  the  sepulchral  vault 
of  the  Castleroorres  family.    "In  connection  with 
this  place  of  funeral  deposit,"  says  the  author  of 
the  Beauties  of  Ireland,  "  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent an  anecdote  strongly  illustrative  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  Irish  'chiefs'  of  ancient  families  are 
prone  to  maintain  their  rights  and  hereditary  pri- 
vileges.    The  first  Viscount  Mountmorre*  having 
become  possessed  by  the  gift  of  Sir  Redmond 
Alorres,   Bart.,  of  the  Knockagh  estates,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  proposed  to  transfer  the  place 
of  sepulture  of  his  immediate  line  to  that  county. 
On  the  death  of  his  lady,  he  accordingly  despatched 
a  party  of  workmen  from  his  own  seat  to  Later- 
agh,  (a  distance  of  between  30  and  40  miles.)  with 
orders  to  open  the  familv-vault,  and  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  corpse. 
The  hearse,  bearing  her  ladyship's  remains,  pro- 
ceeded towards  Laterngh  on  the  following  day. 
His  lordship  was  possibly  not  aware  that  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  ancient  sepulchral  church  of  La- 
te ragh  was  not  vested  in  him,  but  in  Mr.  Morres 
of  Rathnalin  (late  Balyrickard-Morres),  'chief  of 
the  name'  in  Ireland;  and  as  he  omitted  to  de- 
mand permission  of  that  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
was  then  at  variance,  the  workmen  were  not  suffered 
to  fulfil  their  mission.    Of  all  the  extensive  domain 
of  Lateragh,  once  possessed  by  his  ancestors,  but 
dissipated  by  an  unguarded  member  of  the  family, 
the  tomb  of  bis  forefathers  alone  remained  to  the 
eldest  representative  of  the  name.    But  the  privi- 
leges of  that  dreary  spot  were  still  maintained  bv 
the  dignified  senior  of  the  family.    The  followers  of 
the  chief  assembled  from  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains ;  and,  on  a  show  of  resistance  being  made  by 
the  servants  of  the  peer,  some  of  them  were  severely 
beaten,  and  the  whole  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a 
neighbouring  mansion,  the  owner  of  which,  at  the 
head  of  his  servants  and  tenant*,  conducted  the  pro- 
cession in  safety  for  several  miles  on  its  return  to 
Aghavillar,  where  the  remains  of  Lady  Motmtmorres 
were  finally  interred  "— Aughaviller  i*  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  of  Ossory,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of 
KnocrtoPHer:    which  see.     Tithe  composition, 
i. -1 1  >   Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Higginstown 
and  Newmarket  share  with  3  other  chapels  the  ser- 
vices of  3  officiate*,  and  are  attended  by  respec- 
tively 1,200  and  450.    In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  61,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1.892} 
and  2  daily  and  pav  school*  were  attended  by  180 
scholars.    In  1839,'the  National  Board  granted  £48 
10*.  toward  the  building  and  fitting  up  of  a  school- 
house  at  Ballyglass. 

At'GHAVOE.    See  Achaboe. 
AUG11ELOGUN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  An- 
naghdown,  barony  of  Clare,  8  J  miles  north-north- 
east of  Oalway,  co.  Gal  way,  Con  naught.  Pop.  about 
2U0. 

AUG  HER,  or  An  her,  a  smnll  market-town,  and 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  and 
barony  of  Clogber,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands 
on  the  Black  water,  2  miles  north-east  bv  cast  of 
Clogber,  and  8  north-west  of  Emvvale.  In  its  vi- 
cinity i*  Augher-ca*tle,  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Rich- 
ardson Bunbury,  Bart.  The  town  present*  a  poor, 
though  clean  and  pleasant  appearance  ;  it  has,  for  a 
series  of  years,  been  somewhat  improving ;  yet,  ex- 
cept during  the  bu»tle  of  its  markets,  it  look*  inert 
and  still,  and  is  practically  a  sequestered  village  A 
weekly  market  i*  held  on  Monday  ;  and  annual  fair* 
arc  held  on  March  28th,  M.  \  I  ith,  Aug.  14th,  and 


Nov.  12th.    Several  years  ago  the  proprietors  of  the 
manor,  with  the  view  of  benefitting  the  town,  re- 
linquished their  duim  upon  market  tolls  and  cus- 
tom*.   In  1834,  one  school  wo*  attended  by  an 
average  of  30  boys,  and  another  by  an  average  of  30 
girls ;  the  former  occupied  a  free  site  on  part  of  the 
Commons  Hill  or  Fair  Green,  and  was  built  from 
funds  provided  by  the  *•  Lord-lieutenant's  School 
Fund ;    and  both  were  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription and  small  weekly  fee* — Augber  was  con- 
stituted a  borough  by  charter  of  1 1  James  I. ;  and  is 
stated  to  have  acquired  the  dignity  upon  the  petition 
of  the  inhabitant*,  and  for  the  better  plantation  of 
Ulster.  Its  chartered  title  was  "  the  town  of  Agber 
and  the  precincts  of  Snuroial  Castle;"  and  that  of 
its  corporation,  "  the  Burgomaster,  free  burgesses, 
and  commonalty  of  the  borough  of  Agber."    It  sent 
two  members  to  parliament,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  electing  it*  own  officers,  seems  never  to  have  ex- 
ercised any  other  privilege  ;  and,  immediately  after 
its  disfranchisement  at  the  Union,  it*  corporation 
virtually  ceased  to  exist.    The  borough  was  per- 
fectly close,  the  officers  of  the  corporation  being 
uniformly  appointed  by  "  the  patron  ; "  and  the  in- 
habitants deriving  no  advantage  whatever  from  the 
charter.     The  families  of  Moutray  and  Bunbury 
long,  jointly,  possessed  its  "  patronage  ;  "  but  the 
Marquis  of  Abcrcorn  purchased  it  about  10  yeara 
before  the  Union  ;  and  he  received  for  his  own  u*e 
the  whole  of  the  sum  of  £15,000,  awarded  as  com- 
pensation for  the*  borough's  disfranchisement.  A 
court  of  record  was  authorised  by  the  charter,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  held.    A  manor  court  is 
held  every  three  weeks  by  the  seneschal  of  the 
manor,  and  exercises  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of 
£2  Irish.    A  court-leet  for  the  manor  is  held  once 
a  year.    Though  no  property  appears  to  have  been 
at  any  time  held  by  the  corporation,  some  confused 
traditions  are  afloat  respecting  borough  commons 
which  have  been  enclosed  for  upwards  of  a  century 
by  the  lords  of  the  manor;  and  some  land  which  lies 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  has  been  private 
property  time  out  of  mind,  is  said  to  have  been 
allotted  in  an  acre  to  each  burgess,  and  still  bears 
the  name  of  "  Burgess  Acres."  "  The  name  alone" 
of  this  land,  say  the  Municipal  Corporation  Com- 
missioners, "seem*  to  have  given  rise  to  the  tradi- 
tion."   Area  of  the  town,  47  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831, 
832  ;  of  whom  500  were  Protestants,  and  332  Ro- 
man Catholics.    Pop.,  in  1841,753.    Houses  139. 
See  Cmkjhf.r. 

AUGHERTON.  See  Acotertom. 
AUGHINISH.  See  Acohniih,  co.  Clare. 
AUGHMACART,  Acghamacart.  or  Achma- 
cart,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clarmallagh,  Queen's 
co.,  4}  miles  south-we»t  of  Castle- Durrow,  Lein«ter. 
Area,  9,601  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,373;  in  1841, 
:',•'■<  -7.  Houses  585.  A  portion  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous  and  waste ;  but  the  greater  part  is  fer- 
tile land  in  tolerable  cultivation.  The  highest 
ground  i*  a  summit  in  the  south,  whose  altitude 
above  sea-level  is  914  feet.  The  Frkinagh,  a  con- 
siderable affluent  of  the  Nore,  drain*  the  surface 
in  a  north-ea«tcrly  direction.  The  principal  resi- 
denee*  are  Philipsborough,  Lodgefield,  Belmont, 
Oldfield,  Prospect,  Brooklawn,  Aghmarart,  and 
Edinimdsbury.  Belmont,  though  a  small,  is  a  very 
handsome  demesne ;  and  the  house,  which  i*  well 
planned  and  extremely  neat,  commands  a  pleasing 
view  of  minute  objects  on  the  foreground,  and  a 
range  of  mountain*  in  the  perspective.  A  religious 
establishment  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
parish,  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  by  St. 
Tighernae ;  and  a  priory  for  Augustinian  canon*,  the 
ruin*  of  which  still  exist,  was  afterwords  built  upoi* 
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its  site  Near  Belmont  and  the  village  of  Cullohill, 
at  the  ha«e  of  a  height,  and  on  the  »ide  of  a  wood- 
girt  lake,  stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Some 
fair*  are  held  at  Cdeloitiel  :  which  see.— This 
parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Qssory;  ami, 
jointly  with  the  vicarages  of  Cahir  and  Killeen 
[which  see],  constitutes  the  benefice  of  Augbmacart. 
Length  of  the  united  parishes,  6  miles ;  breadth,  5. 
The  vicarial  tithes  arc  compounded  for  XI 66  13s. 
4d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  .£300;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Ladies  Anne  and 
Gertrude  Fitzpatrick.  Gross  income,  £246  13s. 
4d  ;  nett,  £210  15*.  4jd.  Patrons,  the  Ladies 
Fitzpatrick.  The  church  is  so  old  a  building  that 
nothing  is  known  of  the  date  or  cost  of  its  erection. 
Sittings  160;  attendance  40.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,604;  and,  jointly  with 
Durrow  chapel,  is  under  the  care  of  two  officiates. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
107,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,171 :  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  union  to  168,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  3,289.  In  the  same  year,  a  Sunday  school  was 
attended  by  14  boys  and  8  girU,  and  3  daily  schools, 
by  100  boy*  and  86  girls;  and  all  the  latter  were 
sitinted  in'  Aughmacart  parish,  and  supported  wholly 
bv  fees. 

AUGHNACLOY,  a  market- town  in  the  parish 
of  Carrenteel,  barony  of  Dtingannon,  co.  Tyrone, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  left  batik  of  the  Black- 
water,  21  miles  below  the  point  where  that  river 
begins  to  divide  co  Tyrone  from  co.  Monaghan  ; 
and  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry, 
15]  mile*  south-east  by  south  of  Omagh,  10J  north 
of  Monaghan,  24)  east  by  north  of  Enniskillen,  and 
71  north-north-west  of  Dublin.  It  consist*  of  one 
long  street,  and  several  transverse  and  subordinate 
streets  and  lanes;  and.  though  not  opulent  in  ap- 
pearance, is  clean,  pleasant,  and  comparatively  neat. 
It  contains  the  parish-church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  two  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels,  and  several  public  and  private 
schools.  See  Carrextxee.  In  1839-40,  a  dispen- 
sary in  the  town,  under  the  Clogher  Poor-law  union, 
received  £108  14s.,  expended  £94  15s.  ll(d.,  made 
3,526  dispensations  of  medicine,  nnd  had  a  district  of 
23,221  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  10,019.  The  dispensary 
wan  of  recent  establishment ;  and,  on  account  of 
many  proprietors  within  its  district  not  being  sub- 
seribers,  it  was  much  repressed  in  its  efficiency.  In 
1842,  the  Aughnacloy  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of 
£919,  circulated  £4J44  in  1,572  loans,  cleared  a 
nett  profit  of  £60  Ms.  7d.,  and  expended  for  chari- 
table purposes  £64  17s.  7d. ;  but  this  fund  was 
officially  reported  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year 
to  be  very  irregularly  managed,  and  has  been  sup. 
pressed  by  the  Loan  Fund  Board.  A  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Wednesday.  In  1838,  a  public  car  ran 
between  Aughnacloy  and  Armagh  ;  and  a  car  was  in 
transit  between  Clogher and  Armagh,  a  coach  between 
Omagh  and  Dublin,  and  the  mail-coach  between 
Londonderry  and  Dublin.  The  erection  of  the  town 
wa*  commenced  by  Aeheson  Moore,  Esq.  Two 
miles  we»t  of  it,  on  the  road  to  Clogher,  are  the 
ruin*  of  Garvey-house  and  Lismore  Fort,— the  latter 
erected  in  1619  by  Sir  Thoma*  Ridge  way.  Area, 
70  acre*.  Pop,  in  1831,  1,742;  in  1841,  1.841. 
Houses  334.  Aughnacloy  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh.  For  sta- 
tistics, see  Carrenteel. 

AUGHNAGURG  AN.  a  lake  on  the  west  border 
of  the  co.  Armagh,  2|  miles  south-west  of  Ready, 
and  within  half-a-mile  of  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  It* 
Miperfluent  waters  form  one  of  the  head-streams  of 
the  river  Callen. 

AUGHNAMULLEN  or  Acunamclle.n%  a  parish 


on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Cremorne 
and  of  the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  2J  mile*  south 
of  Ballybay,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Baeeytraix:  which  see.  Length,  7  miles;  breadth, 
6;  area,  30,710  acres.— of  which  1.644  acres  are 
under  water.  Pop  .in  1831,  18,032;  in  1841,  18,219. 
Houses  3,189.  Pop.  of  the  rural  district*,  in  1831, 
17.812;  in  1841,  18.022.  Houses  3.151.  The  land 
averages  in  vilue  about  25s.  per  plantation  acre. 
Extensive  bogs  occur  along  the  western  border. 
Crieve  or  Bunnanimma  mountain,  though  rising  to 
less  than  900  feet  of  altitude  above  sea-level,  is  the 
highest  ground,  not  only  in  the  parish,  but  in  the 
comity,  and  forms  part  of  the  central  water-shed  of 
the  island.  Its  form  i*  lumpish  and  spreading;  its 
circumference  round  the  base  is  about  6  miles ;  its 
rock  is  metalliferous,  and  has  been  mined  near  the 
parish-church,  for  lead  ore ;  it*  summit  is  hollowed 
by  a  lake  which  has  been  rendered  highly  subservient 
to  economical  purposes ;  and  it*  declivities,  once  an 
unreclaimed  waste,  are  now  sheeted  with  cultivation 
or  thickly  dotted  with  mills  and  other  establishments 
of  industry.  See  Crieve  and  Eaoish.  Within  the 
parish  are  part  of  the  lakes  and  streams  which  en- 
viron Ballybay,  Lough  Avean,  the  Lough  of  Chan- 
tince,  and  8  le*«cr  lakes;  on  the  border  is  the  lake 
of  Shircock ;  and  at  interval*  are  the  demesnes  of 
Rocbfield,  Bushford,  Millford,  Prospect,  Mountain 
Lodge,  Chantince,  Crieve,  and  Saliyville.  Lieut. 
Col.  Ker,  somewhere  about  half  a"  century  ago, 
greatly  improved  tbe  Mountain  Lodge  demesne, 
made  some  fine  plantations,  and  reclaimed  a  great 
tract  of  bog.  Bleachfields  exist  at  Crieve,  Cremorne, 
Drumfaldra,  and  Chantince;  and  (lax-mills  at  Crieve 
and  Larngh.     The  parish  h  traversed  southward 

by  the  road  from  Monaghan  to-  Dublin  Aughna- 

mullen  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the 
dio.  of  Clogher.  Tithe  composition,  £900.  Gross 
income,  £969;  nett,  £839  2*.  ljd.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  One  curate,  for  the  parish-church,  has  a 
stipend  of  £150;  and  another,  for  a  chapel -of-case  at 
Crossdu4£  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  pari ?h -church 
is  old,  and  was  repaired  in  1830,  by  means  of  paro- 
chial assessment,  and  of  a  loan  of  £150  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  average  at- 
tendance 300.  The  chapel-of-case  at  Crossduff,  4} 
mile*  from  the  parish-church,  was  built  in  1828.  at 
the  cost  of  £900,  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Attendance  100.  Two  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-houses, in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly, 
the  one  formerly  Secessional,  and  the  other  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulf-ter,  are  attended,  the  former  by  120, 
the  latter  by  100.  Two  Roman  Catholic  cha|»els  at 
Lochagish  and  Aghakict,  are  under  the  care  of  two 
officiates,  and  attended  by  1,120  and  600.  Two 
other  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Latin  and  Drum- 
connor,  are  under  the  care  of  two  other  officiates, 
and  attended  by  1,700  and  1,000.  A  Roman  Catholic 
friary  chapel  in  Ballytrain  is  under  the  care  of  a  friar, 
and  attended  by  430.  Ln  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  1,833  Churchmen,  2,519  Presbyterians  and 
13,828  Roman  Catholics;  5  Sunday  schools  had  an— 
average  attendance  of  635  children ;  and  20  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  958  boys  and  589  girl*. 
Two  of  the  daily  schools  were  aided  with  respec- 
tively £10  and  £8  from  the  National  Board ;  one,  with 
£10,  a  house,  and  21  acres  from  the  National  Board; 
one,  with  £9  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society ; 
and  one,  with  £2  from  subscription  and  £7  from  the 
Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice — Aughnamullen, 
in  the 'Roman  Catholic  parochial  divi*ion,  is  cut  into 
the  two  parches  of  Aughnamullen- East  and  Augh- 
namullen-West,  the  former  of  which  has  Ballybay 
for  its  pcxt  town,  and  the  latter  CootehilJ. 

AUGHN1SH,  Acunisu,  or  Auchimsh,  a  pen- 
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insula  and  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Oughtmanna, 
barony  of  Burren,  and  on  tbe  south  side  of  Galway 
hay,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  Tbe  peninsula  flanks 
tbe  north-east  side  of  the  long  narrow  creek  which 
commences  the  separation  of  co.  Galway  from  co. 
Clare,  and  runs  out  into  a  narrow  headland  south  by 
west  of  the  town  of  Galway.  and  distant  from  it  64 
miles.  A  conspicuous  martcllo  tower  stands  on 
Aughnish  Point;  and  another  stands  on  Finavara 
Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  and  on  the 

north-east  side  of  Blackhead  bay  Aughnish  village 

is  situated  on  the  peninsula ;  and,  in  a  small  way,  is 
a  summer  sea-bathiuc  resort.  Area,  19  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  3'I4;  in  1841,  312.    Houses  45. 

AUGHNISH.  or  Aghnibh.  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Kilmacreuan.  and  containing  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  of  Ramelton,  co.  Donegal,  l  ister.  See 
Ramelton.  Length  of  the  parish,  4  ;  miles ;  breadth, 
2]  area,  9,195  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4.938;  in  1841, 
4.974.  Houses  851.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1831.  3,490;  in  1841,  3.546.  Houses  606.  The  sur- 
face consists  of  two  sections,  which  are  mutually  2J 
mdes  asunder ;  it  flanks  the  south  side  of  Ramelton 
bay,  and  extends  along  a  part  of  the  west  side  of  Lough 
Swilly;  and  is  agreeably  varied  in  contour,  and  con- 
siderably improved  in  georgy.  Fort  Stewart,  the 
seat  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  Bart.,  stands  on  the 
shore  of  Lough  Swilly,  near  a  ferry  across  the  lough, 
about  2  miles  east  of  Ramelton ;  and  Shellfield,  the 
only  other  residence  of  note,  stands  in  its  vicinity. 
Within  Fort  Stewart  demesne  arc  the  ruins  of 
Killydonoll  abbey.  The  small  island  of  Aughnish, 
situated  n  Ramelton  bay,  belongs  to  the  parish. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  linen  is  manufactured, 
not  only  in  the  town,  but  in  the  country ;  and  there 
are  extensive  bleachuelds,  and  several  flour  mills.— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Raphoc,  and 
constitutes  the  seat  of  the  benefice  of  Tillt  aghisii  : 
which  see.  Tithe  composition,  £509  7s.  4d.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1825.  at  the  cost  of  £2,146  3s. 
Old. ;  and,  excepting £563  16*.  lid.,  this  cost  was 
defrayed  by  donations  from  Trinity  college.  Dublin, 
tbe  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  late  Sir  James 
Stewart,  the  late  Thomas  Brooke,  and  the  Rev.  C. 
H.  Vsshor,  the  incumbent.  Sittings  500 ;  attendance 
238.  Three  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  of  the 
Geiteral  Assembly,  two  of  which  were  formerly  of 
the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  other  of  the  Secession 
Synod,  are  attended  by  respectively  750,  365.  and 
300.  Two  Covenanting  meeting-houses  are  attended 
each  by  250,  a  We»leyan  meeting-house  by  75,  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  has  an  officiate  for 
itself,  by  600.  hi  1834,  the  parishioner!  consisted 
of  524  Churchmen,  1 .898  Presbyterians,  and  2,769 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school  at  Glenlary  was 
attended  by  79  boys  and  63  girls ;  and  10  daily 
schools,  3  of  which  were  in  connexion  with  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  and  one  was  aided  with 
£11  Is.  6d.  from  Robinson's  Benefaction,  had  on 
their  books  718  boys  and  497  girls.  In  1840,  a 
boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  in  Ramelton  were 
salaried  each  with  £4  from  the  National  Board. 

AUGHNISS  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of 
Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Ulster.  It  consists  of  a  union  of 
mountain  torrents  which  rise  among  the  Nephin  Bog 
mountains;  it  soon  forms  a  confluence  with  the 
Goolarnore  ;  and,  measured  from  the  influx  of  that 
rivulet  into  Tullochan  bay  to  the  source  of  its  own 
highest  head-stream,  it  has  not  a  course  of  more  than 
8  miles.  The  Augbniss  and  the  Goolarnore  are  re- 
markable chiefly  for  the  fact,  as  stated  by  the  author 
of  '  Wild  Sports  in  the  West,'  that  the  salmon  which 
frequent  them  "  vary  with  regard  to  season  as  much 
us  if  they  inhabited  waters  a  thousand  miles  apart. 
)»  Goolainore,  throughout  the  whule  year,  salmon 


are  found  in  high  condition ;  in  Aughniss,  from  Oc- 
tober till  April,  the  fish  are  red,  spent,  and  worth- 
less. Goolarnore  flows  from  an  extensive  lake,  and 
affords  an  outlet  to  the  waters  of  Carromore.  Judg- 
ing from  the  constant  supply  of  white  fish  which 
Goolarnore  yields  all  through  the  year,  one  would 
conclude  that  the  lake  ofTers  better  food  and  win- 
terage  to  the  salmon  than  the  shallower  and  colder 
waters  of  Augbniss." 

AUGHOURE    See  Aguocre. 

AUGHRIM.  or  Agmrim  (The),  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  three  great  head-streams  of  the  splendid 
river  Ovoca,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  rises  on 
the  skirts  of  Lugnaqcilla  [which  see]  ;  flows  8J 
miles  south-eastward  to  a  confluence  with  Derry 
Water;  and  proceeds  4J-  miles  east-south-eastward, 
and  past  tbe  village  of  Aaghrim,  to  a  junction  with 
the  Ovoca.  or  the  second  "  meeting  of  tbe  water*," 
■*t ;,  miles  above  Arklow.  Though  inferior  in  scenic 
power  to  the  AvoNiiKoand  Avonmore  [which  see], 
it  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  high  fame  for 
landscape  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  whole 
ramified  basin  of  the  Ovoca. 

AUGHRIM,  or  Aghrim,  a  village  in  the  barony 
of  Bwllinaeor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  stands  on 
the  Augbrim  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Rathdrum 
to  Ncwtownbarry,  6J  miles  south-south- west  of 
Rathdrum,  8  west-north-west  of  Arklow,  and  35 
south  by  west  of  Dublin.  Fairs  are  held  here  on 
June  22,  Nov.  22,  and  4th  Tuesday  of  Dec  In 
18)9-40,  a  dispensary  in  the  village,  under  the 
Rathdrum  Poor-law  union,  received  £90  15s.,  ex- 
pended £101  13s.,  administered  to  2,724  patients, 
and  served  for  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  8,829. 
A  mile  distant  from  the  village,  but  in  opposite  di- 
rections, are  the  mansions  of  Clone  and  Bally  manus; 
the  latter  an  ancient  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Byrne 
family. 

AUGHRIM,  a  parish  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
tbe  barony  of  Roscommon,  co.  Roscommon,  and  :t } 
miles  south  of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Connaught.  It 
contains  part  of  the  village  of  Hill-Strkkt  :  which 
see.  Length,  5J  miles ;  breadth,  2) ;  area,  8.255 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,537;  in  1841 .  I  i  I  Houses 
775.  The  north-east  boundary  is  formed  by  the 
Shannon,  and  by  one  of  that  river's  secondary  lacus- 
trine expansion*.  Some  lakes  and  turloughs  occur 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  border.  Much  of  the 
surface  is  bog  and  mar.h  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  pre- 
sents a  flat,  monotonous,  and  at  best  meadowy  aspect. 
Though  numersus  improvements  have  been  made  in 
agriculture  and  domiciliary  comfort,  penury,  ragged- 
ness,  desolation  of  dwelling,  and  barbarousness  of 
georgical  art,  still  characterijsc  a  large  portion  of  the 
peasantry  or  small  farmers.  The  mansions  are 
Rookville,  Cloonfad,  Breechabbcy,  Ru>hill,  and  Li«- 
aduro — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 
Elphin.  Tbe  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are 
each  compounded  for  £95,  and  the  latter  are  appro- 
priated to  the  prebend  of  Tirebrine  in  Elphin  cathe- 
dral. The  vicarages  of  Aughrim  and  Killumod, 
and  the  rectory  ot  Cloonaff,  constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Aughrim.  See  CLooNArr  and  Killumod. 
Length,  7  miles ;  breadth,  5.  Gross  income,  £257  ; 
nett,  £227  19s.  8^1.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£69  4s.  7*d.  The  church,  situated  in  Augbrim, 
was  built,  in  1753,  chiefly  by  private  subscription. 
Sittings  200 ;  attendance  50.  Four  Roman  Catbo* 
lie  chapels  in  the  union  have  4  officiates,  and  are 
attended  by  respectively  1,000,  450,  309.  and  280. 
In  1834,  the  Piotestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
114,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,714;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  148,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  9.452.  In  the  mine  year.  It  daily  schools  in  the 
union,  9  of  which  were  in  Aogbruii,  bad  on  their 
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books  508  bov»  and  241  girls.  One  of  the  A  ugh  rim 
schools  was  aided  with  £8  from  the  National  Board ; 
one.  with  £2  from  the  curate,  and  £8  from  the 
Elphin  Diocesan  Society ;  and  one,  with  £3  from 
the  rector  and  £8  from  the  Society  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice.  In  1840,  the  National  school  at 
Rodeeu  was  aided  with  £15,  and  had  on  its  books 
115  boy*  nnd  61  girls. 

AUG II RIM,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of  Clon- 
mncnoon,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Kilconnel,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  The  Kilconnel  section  contains 
the  village  of  Augbrim.  Length,  3}  miles  ;  breadth, 
3.  Area  of  the  Clonmacnoon  section,  2,021  acres  ; 
of  the  Kilconnel  section.  5,231  acre*.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  2,205;  in  1841,  2,127.  Houses  371. 
Pop.  of  the  Clonmacnoon  section,  in  1831,  560;  in 
1841,  498.  Houses  83  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Kilconnel  section,  in  1831,  1,058;  in  1841, 
1,171-  Homes  199.  The  village  of  Aughrim  stands 
on  the  mail-road  between  Dublin  and  Galway,  29 
miles  east  of  Galway,  and  3  south-west  of  Ballina- 
sloe.  Area,  47  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,587;  in  1841, 
458.  Hou-.es  89.  In  the  village  are  a  post-office,  a 
dispensary,  the  parochial  places  of  worship,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  parish  schools.  In  1839-40,  the  dis- 
p?nsary  received  £115  Is.  6d.,  expended  £115  15s. 
2Jd.,  and  administered  to  1,701  patients.  A  priory 
is  said  to  have  Wen  founded  here,  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, for  Augustinian  canons,  by  Theobald,  the  first 
Butler  of  Ireland.  A  fair  is  held  on  Oct.  14  s  and 
in  March,  Sept ,  and  Dec.  The  village  has  a  clean 
and  comparatively  snug  appearance ;  consists  of  va- 
rious short  streets,  chiefly  of  cottages  or  cabins  ;  and 
borrows  much  ornament  from  the  neat  parish-church, 
and  the  embowered  glebe  house  on  its  flank.  Most 
of  the  land  of  the  parish  consists  of  light  and  in- 
different meadow  and  field  pasture ;  and  part  of  this 
is  reclaimed  morass,  low,  flat,  monotonous,  and  moist. 
Aughrim  Bog,  a  little  north-east  of  the  village,  is  I J 
mile  long,  and  comprises  685  English  acres.  "  This 
bog,"  says  Mr.  Griffith,  "is  amongst  the  wettest  I 
have  ever  met  with,  and  the  centre  is  nearly  occu- 
pied with  lakes;  hut  there  is  ample  fall  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water,  both  to  the  north  and  south ;" 
and  be  estimates  the  expense  of  reclaiming  it  at  £709 
1  Is.  9d — This  parish  in  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Clon- 
fert.  Tithe  composition,  £  106  3s.  Ojd.  The  rectories 
of  Aughrim,  Killaghton,  and  Kilokrril,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Kilumore-Dalt,  [see  these  articles,] 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Aughrim.  Length,  5  miles  | 
breadth,  3.  Gross  income,  £449  19s.  2^d. ;  nett, 
£"404 15s  5Jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was 
built,  in  1819,  by  means  of  a  parochial  assessment  of 
£180,  and  a  loan  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits 
of  £1.384  12s.  3jd.  Sittings  300;  average  atten- 
dance 150.  Two  meeting-houses,  the  one  Wesleyan 
and  the  other  Primitive  SVesleyan,  are  attended  by 
respectively  50  and  40.  The  Aughrim  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  550 ;  and,  jointly 
with  Kilconnel  chapel,  is  under  the  care  of  one  offi- 
ciate. There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  also  in 
Killaghton  and  Killimore-Daly.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  parish  amounted  to  336,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,029;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  482,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  8,566 ;  a 
Sunday  school  in  the  parish  was  attended  by  40 
children;  and  9  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  on 
their  books  412  boys  and  187  girls.  Three  of  the 
daily  schools  were  in  the  parish ;  and  one  of  these 
had  £26  a-year  from  the  London  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  another  £8  from  the  rector,  and  a 
graduated  allowance  Irom  the  London  Hibernian 
Society. 

An  expanse  of  gentle  declivity  or  hanging  plain,  a 
little  north-east  of  the  vilhiye  of  Aughrim,  in  full 


view  from  the  Dublin  and  Galway  road,  and  notr 
disposed  in  a  series  of  green  pasture-fields,  is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  last  of  the  great  Irish 
battles  between  the  forces  of  James  II.  and  those  of 
William  III.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1691,  and  was  an  immediate  sequent  of  the 
expulsion  of  James's  troops  from  Athlome  :  sec  that 
article.  M  Having  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Ath- 
lone,"  says  Gordon,  "  Do  Ginckle  marched,  on  the 
10th  of  July,  toward  the  enemy,  and  encamped  along 
the  river  Suck,  3  miles  north-eastward  from  the  Irish 
forces,  who  occupied  a  post  of  great  strength  at  the 
village  of  Aghrim.  The  army  of  St.  Ruth,  consist- 
ing  of  25,000  men,  was  encamped  along  the  heighu 
of  Kilcommeden,  behind  a  bog,  near  a  mile  in  breadth, 
which,  extending  all  along  the  front,  left  only  two 
passes  for  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  the  one  on  the 
right,  through  a  range  of  hills  opening  into  wider 
ground ;  the  other  on  the  left,  occupied  by  the  old 
castle  of  Aghrim,  and  intrenchments  tilled  with  sol- 
diers, between  the  bog  and  a  tract  of  hills  and  mo- 
rasses. The  whole  slope  of  Kilcommeden,  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  bog,  was  intersected  with  hedges  and 
ditches,  which  formed  lines  of  communication,  guard- 
ed by  Irish  infantry.  With  only  18,000  men,  and 
even  these  not  otherwise  collected  than  by  draining 
his  garrisons  to  a  degree  of  danger,  Ginckle  ad- 
vanced on  the  12th  of  July  at  noon,  after  a  foggy 
morning,  to  attack  an  army  so  superior  in  number, 
so  strongly  posted,  but  without  sulficieut  artillery, 
encouraged  by  every  argument  of  the  general  in  his 
harangues,  and  by  the  priest*  who  ran  through  the 
ranks,  and  are  said  to  have  sworn  the  men  on  the 
sacrament  not  to  desert  their  colours.  A  part  of 
Giuckle's  army,  consisting  of  Danes,  supported  af  ter- 
wards by  English  dragoons,  and  these  again  by  other 
detachments,  began  the  battle  by  forcing  the  pass  on 
the  right  of  the  enemy,  which,  after  a  variety  of 
fortune,  they  accomplished  in  an  hour,  gaining  a 
position  beyond  the  bog.  After  a  pause,  in  coiise- 
quence  of  a  consultation  among  Giuckle's  officers, 
the  entire  left  wing  of  the  English  army,  according 
to  a  plan  recommended  by  Mackay,  advanced  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  evening  through  the  acquired  pass,  and 
furiously  attacked  the  right  of  the  Irish,  who  obsti- 
nately defended  their  ditches,  not  giving  way  till  the 
muskets  of  the  combatants  mutually  touched,  when 
they  retired  by  their  lines  of  communication,  flanked 
their  assailants,  and  charged  with  double  fury.  When 
the  engagement  had  thus  continued  on  that  side  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  St.  Ruth  drew  great  part  of  his 
cavalry  from  his  left  wing  to  support  his  right. 
Mackay,  who  had  waited  for  this  incident,  imme- 
diately ordered  the  cavalry  in  the  right  wing  of  the 
English  to  force  their  way  through  the  pass  of  Agh- 
rim-castle  on  the  left  of  the  enemy ;  and  some  regi- 
ments of  infantry  in  the  centre  were  ordered  to 
march  through  the  bog,  and  to  take  post  on  the 
lowest  ditches  beyond  it,  until  the  cavalry  should 
gain  the  pass  by  the  castle,  and  wheel  from  the  right 
to  support  their  attack.  The  infantry,  plunging  to 
the  middle  in  the  bog,  made  their  way,  with  great 
labour,  to  the  opposite  side,  where  the  enemy,  after 
a  furious  fire,  poured  on  them  from  the  hedges,  de- 
signedly retired.  Transported  with  ardour,  forget- 
ting their  orders,  and  pursuing  almost  to  the  main 
body  of  the  Irish,  they  were  overpowered  by  a  charge 
in  front  and  flank,  driven  back  to  the  bog,  many  of 
them  slain,  and  many  taken,  of  whom  some  were 
persons  of  distinction ;  while  the  French  general, 
too  easily  elated,  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy, — 
*  Now  will  I  drive  the  English  to  the  very  walls  of 
Dublin!'  But  in  the  meantime,  the  English  cav- 
Blry,  commanded  by  Taluiash,  rushed  through  the 
narrow  and  dangerous  pass  on  the  enemy's  left,  clw 
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by  the  wall*  of  Aghrim-castle  through  a  tremendous 
fire,  to  the  amazement  of  St.  Rutb,  who  asked  some 
officer*,  •  What  do  the  English  mean?'  Receiving 
for  answer,  '  To  force  their  way  to  our  right ;'  he 
had  the  generosity  to  say,  '  They  are  brave  fellows! 
it  is  a  pity  they  should  be  so  exposed.'  While  the 
cavalry  were  pressing  forward  with  desperate  im- 
petuosity, and  gave  opportunity  to  the  infantry  in 
the  centre  to  rally  at  the  bog  and  recover  their  for- 
mer ground,  the  French  general  resolving  to  direct 
his  main  force  against  the  cavalry,  pointed  a  battery 
for  that  purpose,  and  led  a  formidable  body  of  horse 
to  attack  them.  In  this  critical  moment,  when  for- 
tune »eemcd  to  threaten  discomfiture  to  the  English, 
St.  Ruth  was  slain  by  a  cannon-ball ;  and  a*  the 
order  of  battle  had  not  been  communicated  to  Sars- 
lit'ltl,  who  hud  not  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
deceased,  this  commander  was  unable  to  form  dis- 
position* till  the  battle  was  decided.  When  the 
Irish  cavalry,  destitute  of  order*,  on  the  fall  of  their 
general,  halted  and  returned  to  their  former  ground, 
contusion  spread  through  all  their  troop*,  who,  vio- 
lently pressed  from  every  point  of  uttack  by  the 
forces  of  Ginckle,  were  driven  to  their  camp,  and 
thence  into  total  route;  the  infantry  flying  to  a  bog, 
the  cavalry  to  Lougbrea.  With  all  their  cannon, 
ammunition,  tents,  ami  >>aggage,  a  great  quantity  of 
small  arms,  eleven  standards,  and  thirty-two  colours, 
the  Irish  lost  in  the  battle  and  pursuit  of  3  miles, 
7.000  slain.  450  taken  prisoners;  of  the  English 
were  killed  7(K>,  and  1.0U0  wounded." 

AUGHRIS.    See  Acinus. 

AUGHTERAGH,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  Post-town,  Ballinamore. 
The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial 
divisions. 

AVEAN,  or  Ataqhon,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of 
Aiigbnamullen,  and  near  Hulls  train,  co.  Monaghan, 
Ulster. 

AVOCA.    Sec  Ovoca. 

AVONB EG  (The),  the  middle  one  of  the  three 
great  head-streams  which  form  the  river  Ovoca,  in 
co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  issues  from  the  small 
lake  Finogefin,  between  Wicklow-gap  and  Strana- 
hely-bill,  and  runs  about  13  miles  south-eastward 
along  Glenmalure  to  a  confluence  with  the  Avon- 
more,  and  the  formation  of  the  Ovoca,  at  a  point  3J 
miles  south  of  Ratbdrum.  In  the  early  part  of  its 
course  it  leaps  down  the  precipitous  declivity  of  a 
table  mountain,  and  forms  in  its  progress  '  The  Em 
fall ;'  it  afterwards,  from  the  head  of  Glenmalure  to 
a  little  below  DrumgofT  barracks,  a  distance  of  about 
4J  miles,  moves  between  mountain-screens  which 
are  only  one-fourth  of  a  mile  asunder,  ami  jointly 
with  them  and  the  intermediate  belt  of  valley,  con- 
•titutes  a  magnificence  of  water  and  glen  scenery 
elsewhere  excelled  in  Ireland  only  in  the  Killeries 
between  co.  Mayo  and  co.  Gal  way;  and  it  eventu- 
ally exchanges  a  portion  of  its  grandeur  for  beauty, 
and  finds  its  way  to  the  Avonmore  along  an  ulti- 
mately open,  cultivated,  and  simply  charming  valley. 

AVONBUOY.    See  Axkaduot. 

AVONDALE,  a  beautiful  demesne,  the  property 
of  J.  Parnell,  Esq.,  on  the  river  Avonmore.  Ij  raife 
below  Rathdrum,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  A  smooth 
lawn  in  front  and  on  one  side  of  the  house  is  variegated 
with  clumps  and  single  trees,  and  gently  rises  to  a 
lull  who»e  summit  is  wreathed  and  capped  with  large 
beeches  and  massive  firs.  The  ground  behind  the 
bouse  now  slopes  with  an  easy  declivity,  and  now 
breaks  almost  sheer  down  in  precipices  and  abrupt 
ewarpmenu,  "  covert*!  with  old  oak,  the  roots  of 
many  of  which  are  100  feet  perpendicular  over  the 
tops  ot  other*.  whiUt  the  grotesque  forms  of  the 
rocks,  covered  with  ivy  and  moss-grown  roots,  vie 

1. 


with  the  variety  of  natural  wood  flowers  and  several 
curious  plants,  to  render  the  scenery  at  once  pleasing 
and  romantic."  The  flat  or  low  ground  of  the  Avon, 
more  valley  is  reached  by  a  winding  walk  through 
the  wooded  and  intricate  surface  of  the  demesne ; 
on  its  further  side  flows  the  river,  now  gliding  with 
a  smooth  and  gentle  current,  and  now  dashing  over 
huge  masses  ot  broken  granite  and  native  rock,  with 
the  foam  and  rage  of  a  cataract;  and  beyond  the 
stream  rises  a  lofty  range  of  hill-screen,  patched  at 
intervals  with  fields  of  meadowy  verdure,  and  else- 
where sheeted  iilmo-t  all  over 

AVONMORE  (The),  the  mo*t  northerly  of  the 
3  great  head- waters  of  the  river  Ovoca,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  It  is  formed  by  a  confluence  of  rivulets 
in  the  vicinity  of  Glendalough ;  and  it  proceeds  along 
the  vale  of  Clara,  and  past  the  town  of  Rathdrum 
and  the  demesne  of  Avoudale,  to  '  the  meeting  of 
the  waters,'  or  a  junction  with  the  Avonbeg,  3| 
miles  below  Ratbdrum.  Its  length  of  run  is  about 
1 1  or  12  miles;  and  the  direction  of  its  course  is  first 
to  the  south-east  and  next  to  the  south.  Its  name, 
which  signifies  '  the  great  winding  stream,'  "  cor- 
responds most  happily  with  its  character,  the  banks 
continually  forming  the  finest  waving  lines,  either 
covered  with  close  coppice  woods,  or  with  scattered 
oak  and  ash  of  considerable  growth ;  the  ground  in 
some  places  smooth  meadow  and  pasture,  and  in 
others  rising  in  romantic  cliffs  and  craggy  precipices." 
In  1800.  this  river  gave  the  title  of  Viscount  in  the 
Irish  peerage  to  the  noble  family  of  Yelverton. 

AVONTAR  (The),  corruptedly  An.ner,  a  small 
river  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  rises 
in  a  bog  to  the  north  of  Killenaulc,  and  flows  15  or 
16  miles  southward  to  the  Suir  at  Two-mile- Bridge, 
3  miles  east  of  Clonmel.  In  its  progress  it  is  aug- 
mented by  two  considerable  affluents. 

AWBEG  (The),  or  Awinbeo,  a  river  chiefly 
of  the  northern  division  of  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
rises  within  the  county  of  Limerick,  1$  mile  west 
of  Ardpatrick ;  but  in  the  course  of  less  than  3  miles 
passes  into  co  Cork,  and  thence  it  runs  10  miles 
southward  to  Buttcvant,  and  II  or  12  eastward  and 
southward,  pa«t  Donerailc  and  Ca«tletown-Roehe, 
to  the  Blackwater  at  Bridgetown.  This  river,  under 
the  name  of '  The  Gentle  Mulla,'  is  celebrated,  by  the 
poet  Spencer,  in  verses  "likely,"  says  Mr.  Brewer, 
"to  prove  as  lasting  as  the  flow  of  its  own  wa- 
ters." "  It  has  a  winding  and  desultory  progress 
in  a  district  replete  with  charms.  Its  course  is 
placid,  and  it  glides  in  dimpling  eddies  worthy  the 
celebration  of  the  muse."  Near  its  banks  stands 
Kilcolem an  [which  seel,  the  now  ruinous  castla 
in  which  Spencer  once  resided. 

AWBEG  (The),  Awinbeo,  or  Shawnah,  a 
rivulet  of  the  baronies  of  Muskerry  and  Barrets,  co. 
Cork.  Munster.  Two  head-streams  rise  at  points  « 
miles  asunder  near  the  water-sbed  between  the  basin 
of  the  Lee  and  that  of  the  Blackwater,  and  run  7 
or  8  miles  to  a  confluence  a  little  below  Blarney ; 
and  the  united  stream  then  runs  about  3J  miles  sinu- 
ously southward  to  the  Lee,  at  a  point  within  3  miles 
of  Cork.  The  glen  traversed  by  the  Awbeg  is  se- 
questered, romantic,  and  richly  wooded. 

A  W  IN  AGHLOOR,  threepartially  reclaimed  bogs 
on  the  western  border  of  c*.  Cork,  Munster.  Area, 
1,339  English  acres.  They  lie  in  tbc  basin  of  the 
Blackwater,  partly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mill, 
street,  and  partly  from  I)  mile  to  2$  miles  to  the 
north-west.  "  A  good  deal  of  these  bogs,  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Mill-street,"  says  Mr. 
Nimmo,  "have  been  cut  away  or  reclaimed  ;  a  level 
navigation  might  be  formed  along  tb«-m  to  the  liuu-- 
quarries  of  Drishane,  which  lie  on  their  eastern 
side."    The  eastern  division  of  the  bogs  is  bisected 
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by  the  Blackwater's  little  affluent,  the  Finaw,  and 
lie*  flat  and  low;  but  the  north-western  division 
occupies  a  table-land  of  about  450  feet  in  altitude, 
immediately  overlooks  the  Black  water,  and  seems 
to  be  borne  aloft  by  a  continuation  of  the  culm  veins 
from  the  Duhallow  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Nimmo's 
estimated  cost  of  reclaiming  the  three  bogs  was 
£973  7».  2d. 

AWINBANNA  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Wex- 
ford, Lcinstcr.  It  partly  flows  within  the  barony 
of  Gorcy,  but  chiefly  divides  it  from  the  barony  of 
Ballaghkeen ;  and  it  has  a  boldly  sinuous  course  of 
about  1 1  miles  to  the  sea,  at  a  point  2$  miles  south- 
vast  of  Gorey. 

A  WINE  A.    See  Owenea.' 

AWIN1GARKY  (The),  a  rivulet  and  a  con- 
siderable  bog,  near  the  western  border  of  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  The  rivulet  rises  on  the  south-west  side 
of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  and  has  a  northerly  course  of  up- 
wards of  5  miles  to  the  Laune,  at  a  point  J  of  a  mile 
above  Killorglin.  The  bog  is  bisected  by  the  rivu- 
let; and  has  an  area  of  2,162  English  acres.  *'  It 
has  on  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  a  consider- 
able slope  towards  the  Awinigarry  river;  and, 
being  intersected  with  streams  from 'the  Reeks,  its 
drainage  is  not  difficult.  It  is  much  intermingled 
with  moor,  the  bottom  usually  an  open  stone  brash 


*  A  large  number  of  rivulet*  in  Ireland  hare  name*  begin- 
ning with  *  Aw,"  ••  A  win,"  *  Ow,"  and  *  Owen," — corrupt. on*  of 
Avon  or  .JMin,  "  a  rivulet  or  winding  stream."  A  few  have 
been  already  noticed ;  and  several  more,  or  a  apeciinen  of 
such  as  have  popularly  taken  the  corruption  *  Owen  '  for  their 
prefix,  will  be  noticed  under  the  letter  0. 


or  rubble."  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the 
boggy  and  moorish  ground  between  this  and  Killor- 
glin, there  are  numerous  swallow  boles  of  consider- 
able depth  among  the  gravel  and  nibble.  Some  of 
these  have  been  opened  or  sunk  very  lately ;  and 
not  many  years  ago,  a  case  of  that  kind  took  place 
in  the  lake  of  Farrantareen  near  Killorglin,  as  that 
lnke,  which  has  no  proper  outlet,  suddenly  ebbed  away 
and  dried  up,  discharging  a  considerable  deposition 
oi  mud  in  its  bottom.  The  hole  by  which  the  water 
escaped  being  allowed  to  choke  up  again,  the  lake 
has  now  resumed  its  ancient  extent,  and  the  over- 
flow subsides  in  a  little  pool  hard  by,  and  without 
doubt  finds  an  exit  through  the  open  gravel  into 
the  Laune."  "  This  open  bottom,  existing  under 
all  this  extensive  bog,  shows  clearly  the  futility  of 
every  attempt  to  drain  bog  by  percolation  through 
its  substance."  Estimated  expense  of  reclaiming 
the  bog.  £1,448  19s. 

AW1NMORE.    See  Owenmore. 

AYLE  (The),  or  Aile,  a  rivulet  of  the  baronies 
of  Burrishoole  and  Carra,  co.  Mayo.  Connaught, 
It  rises  in  a  mountainous  district ;  runs  first  in  a 
northerly  and  afterwards  in  a  southerly  direction ; 
and  has  a  course  of  about  8  miles  to  the  head  of 
Lough  Mask.  It  becomes  subterranean  immediately 
after  debouching  from  the  lofty  uplands  of  its  ori- 
gin, and  runs  about  2  miles  along  a  natural  tunnel, 
through  a  spur  or  shoulder  of  mountain-range.  Its 
course  elsewhere  is  marked  by  some  lacustrine  ex- 
pansions. 

AYLE,  an  alias  name  of  the  large  parish  within 
which  is  the  greater  part  of  the  rivulet  Ayle't 
course.    See  Acohagour. 
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BACK,  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of  Druma- 
rhose,  barony  of  Kenaught,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster. 
Post  town,  Newtownlimavaddy. 

BACKS,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of 
Killalla.  It  and  Kilmoremoy  are  the  bishop's  par- 
ishes of  the  dioceses ;  and  it  is  served  by  the  dio- 
cesan and  two  curates.  Post  town,  Ballina.  The 
statistics  are  i^ven  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

B  ADON  Y,  or  Bodont  Lower,  a  parish  m  the  bar- 
ony of  Strabane,  4)  miles  east  of  Newtown-Stewart, 
and  8  north-north-east  of  Omagb,  co.  Tyrone, 
Ulster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Gortin  :  which  see. 
Length,  14  miles  ;  breadth,  7  ;  area,  47,921  acres,  8 
roods,  10  perches,— of  which  178  acres,  2  roods,  4 
perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,024  ;  in  1841, 
7,784.  Houses  1.357-  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
184 1 ,  7,374.  Houses  1 ,288.  The  surface  is  principal- 
ly mountainous,  and  is  drained  westward  by  the  river 
Moylc  and  its  tributaries.  Beltrim,  the  seat  of  A. 
W  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  occupies  a  romantic  aite  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  Munterlowney  and  the  Ard- 
straw  mountain  of  Mary  Grey.  The  village  of  Gor- 
tin, the  site  of  (he  parish  -church,  is  the  cynosure  of  a 
considerable  extent  of  circumjacent  country,  and  the 
vestibule  of  a  fine  natural  gallery  of  landscape.  See 
Gortih.  "  Among  the  numerous  cultivated  and 
thiikly  inhabited  mountain  glens  which  branch  off' 


Gortin,  and  run  through  this  district,"  snjs  Mr 
Fraser,  '•there  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  scenery. 
Several  of  these  glens,  with  their  accompanying 
rivers,  extend  for  many  miles ;  and  as  they  are  all 
traversed  by  roads  leading  to  the  more  easterly 
towns  in  the  counties  of  Derry  and  Tyrone,  they 
are  accessible.  Tbey  are  interesting,  not  merely  to 
the  admirer  of  nature's  works  on  a  grand  scale,  but 
to  those  concerned  in  the  moral  and  physical  im- 
provement of  the  country." — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Derry. 
Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £750;  nets, 
£643  6s.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a 
stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was  built  in  1706; 
but  at  what  cost,  or  from  what  fands,  is  not  known. 
Sittings  300;  attendance  250.  A  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  is  attended  in  winter  by  100,  in  sum- 
mer  by  from  500  to  600.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  at  Roosky  and  Greencastle  are  under  the 
care  of  a  parochial  officiate  and  two  coadjutors  ;  and 
are  attended,  the  former  by  from  1,100  to  1,200,  tne 
latter  bv  from  700  to  1,000.  In  1834.  the  parish- 
ionere  consisted  of  1.257  Churchmen,  738  Presbv- 
termns,  and  5,518  Roman  Catholics ;  8  Sunday 
schools  had  an  average  attendance  in  winter  of  587 
children,  and  in  summer  of  964  ;  and  16  daily  schools 
— one  of  which  was  aided  with  £20  of  aalury.  and 
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iFiially  £10  of  gratuity  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
^imth,  and  4  were  in  connection  with  the  Kildarc- 
street  Society,  and  received  various  aid — had  on 
their  honk*  444  hoys  and  213  girl*.  In  1840,  a 
school  at  Brotiifhdery,  attended  hy  39  bov*  and  12 
girls,  was  salaried  with  £14  8s.  4d.  from"  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

B  A  DO  NY,  or  Bonour  Upper,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Strahane,  6j  mile*  north-east  of  Newtown- 
Stewart,  eo.  Tyrone.  Ulster.  Length,  14  miles ; 
breadth,  3;  area,  38,288  acres,  1  rood,  25  perches, — 
of  which  150  acre*,  2  rooil*.  9  perches  are  water. 
Pop  .  in  1831,5.715:  in  1841.5.822.  Houses  1,071 
The  surface  is  chif  fly  mountainous,  and  the  land  of 
poor  quality.  Cuttle  and  horses  are  numerously  rear- 
»d  and  pastured  on  the  uplands.  Most  of  the  small 
termers,  as  in  adjoining  parishes,  are  linen  weaver*. 
Some  vestiges  remain  of  ait  ancient  castle.  A  Fran- 
ciscan friary  was  founded  in  the  15th  century,  at 

Corriclc  The  original  parish  of  Badony — a  name  cor- 

rupted  from  Both-ilhnmnaigh — comprehended  both 
Lower  and  Upper  Badony.  The  latter  is  now  a 
rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  m  the  dio.  of  Deny. 
Tithe  composition,  £380.  Gross  income,  £520; 
nett,  £410  8-.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £75.  Archdall,  with  characteristic 
earele-snrss  or  credulity,  says,  "  St.  Patrick  founded 
the  chinch  of  Both-nhomnaigh  in  the  valley  of 
Colann-aiele ;  and  St.  Atgeuiu*.  cook  to  the  saint, 
was  a  presbyter  here."  The  present  church  was 
built  about  56  years  ago,  chiefly,  or  to  a  large  de- 
gree, by  means  of  dotmtions  from  Lord  Bristol,  the 
bi>hop.  Sittings  400  .  attendance,  from  120  to  250. 
One  meeting-house  of  the  General  Assembly  Pres- 
byterians, formerly  Secessional,  is  attended  by  from 
90  to  40;  and  another,  formerly  of  the  Synod  of 
l  ister,  and  now  or  lately  under  the  care  of  the  min- 
ister who  officiates  in  Lower  Badony  Presbyterian 
meetinc-ho^e,  is  attended  by  150.  Two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  at  Plum  bridge  and  Cr;>ragb  are 
under  the  care  of  a  parochial  officiate  and  a  coadjutor; 
and  are  attended,  the  former  by  from  900  to  950,  the 
latter  by  from  TOO  to  800.  In  1834.  the  parishion- 
er* coiisi.-ted  of  5'9  Churchmen,  924  Presbyterian*. 
9  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  4,377  Roman 
Catholics;  2  Sunday  school*  were  attended  by  140 
children  ;  and  7  daily  schools — one  of  which  at  Cor- 
rick  was  aided  with  £5  5s.  a-year  from  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, one  at  Clogherny  with  £8  from  the  National 
Board,  and  one  at  Castledamph  with  £8  from  the 
Board,  and  £2  from  the  rector— had  on  their  books 
27 1  boys  and  98  girls. 

BAGENBON  _  originally  and  uncormptedly, 
Hag-and-Iiun — a  promontory  in  Ballyteigue  Bay, 
I?  mile  south-south-east  of  Petbard,  in  the  barony 
of  Shelburne,  co.  Wexford,  Leiu-tcr.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  on  which  the  little  vanguard  of 
Earl  Strongbow's  Anglo-Normau  army,  under  Robert 
Fitzstephens  and  Harvey  de  Monte  Marisro  landed 


in  II  GO  or  1171-  Its  name  among  aneient  historians 
was  Dondonolf;  and  its  present  designation  Mas 
given  it  from  'the  Bag'  and  'the  Bun,'  the  two 
vessel*  which  brought  to  it  the  nucleus  of  the  in* 
vading  army.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  cape, 
neither  very  high  nor  projecting  far  into  the  sea. 
A  creek,,  with  a  fine  sandy  bottom  on  one  side,  and 
a  rocky  inlet  with  pretty  deep  water  on  the  other, 
were  Fitz>tephcn*'  facilities  for  landing  his  men.  A 
trench  and  a  rude  embankment  are  still  tfaceable 
ncross  its  neck  ;  and  a  considerable  hill  which  over- 
looks it  is  now  crowned  by  a  martcllo  tower,  which 
was  raised  during  the  last  general  war  as  a  defence 
against  French  invasion.  Fitzstephens  and  Monte 
Mari«co,  on  landing  at  the  spot  in  the  capacity  bolh 
ef  Sirorgbow's  vanguard-leaders  and  of  his  pioneer-. 


were  accompanied  with  only  30  knights,  60  men  in 
armour,  and  300  archer-.  They  knew  nothing  of 
the  country  or  its  language  ;  had  no  spies,  no  agents; 
expected  succour  from  no  quarter  except  from 
the  doubtful,  fickle,  and  comparatively  feeble  king 
of  Leinster ;  and  required  either  to  achieve  com- 
plete success,  or  perish  with  every  individual  of  their 
little  band.  They  remained  a  few  days  without 
seeing  either  enemy  or  ally ;  they  made  no  incur- 
sions into  the  country,  and  took  no  notice  of  any 
little  groups  of  peasants  who  stared  at  them  with 
stupid  wonder;  and,  nfter  a  period  of  impressive 
su«pense,  they  were  approached  by  a  party  of  the 
King  of  Leinster's  troops  under  'his  son  Donald, 
and  by  joining  them  in  open  day,  and,  according 
to  treaty  and  stipulation  as  an  ally,  they  made  the 
first  move  in  the  great  game  of  Ireland's  conquest, 
without  either  assuming  an  appearance  of  inva- 
sion, or  possessing  more  strength  than  had  been 
wastcfnlly  expended  in  many  a  petty  and  mis- 
chievous exploit  of  a  pitiful  band  of  Danish  pirates 
and  marauders. 

B AGGOTR ATII,  a  quondam  fortalicc,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ball's  Bridge,  on  the  south  side  of  Dublin 
bay,  I J  mile  from  Dublin  Castle,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
In  the  17th  century,  this  castle  was  tbo  scene  of 
some  military  operations  on  the  night  preceding  the 
battle  of  Ratuminks  :  see  that  article.  Hardly  a 
vestige  of  the  building  now  exists. 

B AGGOTR ATH,  a  village  in  the  pori>h  of 
Dorinyhrook,  barony  and  county  of  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Area.  30  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  47&    Houses  35. 

B  AGGOTR  ATH  (Weht),  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Peter's,  barony  of  Uppercross,  co. 
Dublin,  Leinster.  Area,  44  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
329.    Houses  32. 

B  AGGRA,  a  range  of  mountain  along  the  mutual 
border  of  the  baronies  of  Duhallow  and  Mu*- 
kcrry,  co.  Cork,  Minister.  The  range  extends  ea»t 
and  west ;  measures  upwards  of  10  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  places  6  in  breadth  ;  and  divide* — 
though  at  a  much  less  distance  from  the  former  than 
the  latter—the  river-system  of  the  Blackwater  from 
that  of  the  Lee.  In  winter,  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
marshy  and  impracticable ;  but  in  summer,  it  be- 
comes dry  and  covered  with  heath  and  verdure,  and 
is  then  grazed  by  vast  herds  of  cattle.  The  tract, 
though  high  and  wild,  is  tabular  or  flat;  it  is  screened 
on  the  north  and  west  by  still  loftier  ground  ;  and, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  is  constantly 
wreathed  in  black  and  dismal  fogs.  Both  Dr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Holmes  quote,  as  quite  descriptive  of  it, 
the  following  lines  of  Thomson : — 

"   -  Tho  brown-burnt  earth 

Of  fruit*  miiI  ftowrr*,  ami  rvi-ry  verdure  spoiled, 
fliinvn  and  ban-,  u  Joylmn  dreary  wustc  ; 
Thin  eotta*r'd  ;  and,  in  tine  ul  trying  need, 
A  haiidunU,  

Those  rutins  mints  that  constant  now  I  •  .-mi 

To  smoke  alonjr  the  hilly  country,  these 

Tho  inountaln-risteras  All,  Hi trrntnl  reserves 

Of  water,  m  <«  >\>  >l  among  the  hollow  rocks, 

Win  nie  gush  the  strains,  the  ceaj«!le*«  fountains  j.Uy, 

And  their  unf.nlinp  (lores  tin-  riven  draw 

To  send  a  thund'nnic  torrent  to  die  main." 

BAGNALSTOWN,  a  small  and  beautifully  situ- 
ated post-town  in  the  parish  of  Dunleckny,  barony 
of  Idrone-East,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster.  k  stands  on 
the  river  Barrow,  and  on  the  road  from  Carlow  to 
Goresbridge,  7$  miles  south  of  Carlow,  and  about 
2  south  of  Leighlin  Bridge.  The  town  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Bagnal  ot  Dunleckny,  and  was  in- 
tended by  him  to  possess  considerable  architectural 
pretensions,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Versailles ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the  line  of  the 
Dublin,  Clonmel.  and  Cork  mail-road,  which  sent  it 
the  Barrow  at  Leighlin  Bridge,  the  projected 
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town  of  splendour  became  only  a  large,  neat  vil- 
lage.   It*  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Bagnal  Newton, 
has  greatly  improved  it  by  the  promotion  or  erec- 
tion of  a  Sessions-house  and  other  buildings.  The 
Sessions-house  has  a  handsome  Ionic  portico,  occu- 
pies an  elevated  site,  and  groups  finely  with  sur- 
rounding objects  to  produce  a  pleasing  picture.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  private  houses  are 
good  and  showy ;  and  are  occupied  by  annuitants,  or 
by  persons  comparatively  affluent    Many  of  the 
operative  families  are   quarriers  and  dressers  of 
granite  for  building,  and  of  Carlow  flag.  These 
rocks  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  largely  worked 
(or  transportation,  along  the  navigation  of  the  Bar- 
row and  its  ramifications  southward  to  Waterforri, 
northward  to  Dublin,  and  in  hotli  directions  to  in- 
termediate places.    A  fever-hospital  in  the  town  is 
a  well-managed  institution ;  in  1839-40,  it  received 
£200  and  expended  £185  19s.;  and,  in  the  snme 
year,  a  dispensary  in  the  town,  received  £114  8s., 
expended  £101  lis.,  made 2,220  dispensations  of  me-  I 
dicine,  and  served  for  a  district  of  14,008  acres,  with 
a  pop.  of  6,016.    In  1842,  the  Bagnalstown  Loan 
fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,423  ;  circulated  £4.221,  in 
1,311  loans,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes 
£71  10s.;  and  from  the  date  of  its  formation  till 
the  close  of  that  year,  it  circulated  £30.480  in  10,061 
loans  ;  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £553  4s.  Id,  and  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purposes  £457  19s.  4d.  A 
handsome  bridge  at   the  town  carries  across  the 
highway.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  man- 
sions of  Dunlecknv  and  Bagnalstown,  the  seats  re- 
spectively of  W.  Newton,  Esq.,  and  of  J.  Newton, 
Esq.    The  plantations  of  the  Bagnalstown  demesne 
almost  environ  the  town.    Dunleckny  is  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Bagnal  or  Bagenal  family,  but  ha*  be«n 
recently  renovated  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architec- 
ture.   The  Bagenal*  settled  in  the  county  shortly 
after  a  severely  contested  battle,  in  the  year  1552, 
between  the  Rovernment  forces  under  the  knight- 
marshal,  Sir  Nicholas  Bngenal,  and  the  followers  of 
Hugh  Mac-Morough  Kavanagb.    An  intermediate 
possessor  of  Dunleckny-house  between  Beauchamp 
Bagenal,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  the  Newtons,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Ryan,  said  to  be  the  lineal  male 
representative  of  the  chief  of  the  O'Ryans,  toparcbs 
of  Idrone,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Anglo-Norman  inva- 
sion. Bagnalstown  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
parish,  served  by  an  officiate  and  two  coadjutors  in 
the  dio.  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.    See  Dhnleckny. 
Area  of  the  town,  61  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  1,315; 
in  1841,  2.225     Houses  350. 

BAILIEBOROUGH,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Castleraghan,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Clon- 
kee.  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  The  Clonkee  section  con- 
tains the  town  of  Bailif.ro rough:  see  next  article. 
Area  of  the  Castleraghan  section,  41  acres  ;  of  the 
Clonkee  section,  12,375  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of 
the  parish,  6,984 ;  of  the  Castleraghan  section,  20 ; 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Clonkee  section,  5,761. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  include*  also  the  quoad 
civilia  parish  of  Moybologuc,  lying  partly  in  co. 
Cavan,  and  partly  in  co.  Meath ;  and  the  census  of 
1831,  mistaking  the  ecclesiastical  parish  for  the  civil 
one,  states  the  pop.  at  10,480.  The  parochial  sur- 
face, though  partly  upland  and  aggregately  second- 
rate,  contains  much  arable  land  which,  while  gener- 
ally too  feeble  for  wheat,  is  very  fertile  in  oats  and 
potatoes.  Such  hills  as  occur  are  of  moderate  height, 
and  nil  pasturable.  Bog  exi«ts  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
turbary,  and  is  so  equally  diffused  as  to  be  found  on 
almo-t  every  farm.  One  stream  comes  in  from 
munntainous  groatid  on  the  east,  and  traverse*  the 
parish  south-westward,  on  its  way  to  the  Black  water 
near  Mornalty ;  and  another  come-  in  from  Enni-hecii, 


and  runs  across  tne  parish  westward,  on  its  way  to 
Lough  Rammer,  near  Virginia.    Loughlets  are  mi- 
I  merous ;  and  one  lake  in  the  demesne  of  Bailie- 
borough-costle  combines  noticeable  size  with  features 
of  considerable  beauty.  The  parish  is  intersected  by 
the  road  from  Kells  to  Cootehil),  and  by  that  from 
Cavan  to  Kingscourt.   Bailieborougb-costle,  the  seat 
of  Sir  William  Young,  the  proprietor  of  almost  all 
the  Ulster  section  of  the  parish,  is  on  imposing  struc- 
ture, and  stands  about  I  \  mile  distant  from  Bailie- 
borough  town,  to  the  left  of  the  road  thence  to 
Cootehill.    There  are,  including  the  glebe-house, 
three  other  mansions.    The  civil  parish  was  origi- 
nally co-extensive  with  the  ecclesiastical  one,  and 
was  anciently  called  Moybologue,  and  afterwards 
Bailieborough  alias  Moybologue ;  but  a  practice 
having  grown  up  of  calling  the  Lister  section  Bailie- 
borough, and  the  Leinster  section  Moybologue,  the 
two  sections  were  eventually  made  two  parishes — 
Bailieborough  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separata 
benefice  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  dio.  of  Kilmore. 
Tithe  composition,  £314  Is.    Gross  income,  £578 
15s.  9d. ;  nett,  £490  3s.  9d.    Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  is  salaried  at  £75.     The  church  was 
built  about  the  year  1780,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish     Sittings  300;  attendance  150.    A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  in  the  town  has  on  attendance 
of  2,000;  and,  jointly  with  a  chapel  in  Shcrcock, 
is  served  by  two  officiates.     A  second  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  in  the  parish  has  an  attendance  of 
1,560;  and,  in  common  with  a  chapel  at  Kilmain- 
hamwood,  is  served  by  two  officiates.    Two  Pres- 
byterian meeting- bouses  in  connection  with  the 
General  Assembly,  the  one  formerly  Secessions), 
and  the  other  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  are  attended 
by  respectively  200  and  450.  A  Wesleyan  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  150.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  1,039  Churchmen,  2,232  Presbyterians.  3 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  7,101  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  17  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  a 
classical  boarding  as  well  as  daily  school,  and  three 
were  aided  with  respectively  £8,  £10,  and  £10 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society — had  on  their 
books  681  boys  and  356  girls.  In  1838.  the  National 
Board  granted  £91  5s.  toward  the  building  and  fit- 
ting up  of  a  »choolhou<e  at  KilgrifT. 

BAILIEBOROUGH,  a  small  market  and  post 
town,  and  the  capital  of  the  above  parish,  stands  on 
the  road  from  Kingscourt  to  Cavan,  5}  miles  west- 
north- west  of  Kingscourt,  and  1 1  {  north  by  west  of 
Kells.  Though  a  sequestered  place,  in  the  midst  of 
a  comparatively  upland  and  little  frequented  district, 
it  has  stirring  markets,  and  wears  a  somewhat  snug 
appearance.  Both  the  town  and  the  lands  which 
surround  it  have  been  much  improved  by  Sir  W. 
Young.  The  roads  which  connect  it  with  towns  at 
a  distance  have  been  greatly  ameliorated.  A  market 
is  held  weekly ;  and  fairs  arc  held  on  Feb.  17.  May 
17,  June  15,  Aug.  17.  Oct.  14,  and  Nov.  17.  A 
bridewell  in  the  town  is  kept  in  good  order  by  cor- 
rect and  attentive  officers;  and  contains  the  separate 
accommodation  required  by  law  for  a  few  prisoners 
in  transit  to  the  county  gaol — The  Bailieborough 
Poor-law  union  ranks  ait  the  84th;  and  was  declared 
on  Nov.  20,  1839.  It  comprises  portions  of  the 
counties  of  Cavan  and  Mcatb,  amounting  to  88,02 1 
acres,  and  containing,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  41,414  Its 
electoral  districts  with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1831, 
are.  in  cp.  Meath,  Newcastle,  1744;  Ardagh,  3,109; 
Moybologue,  2,817;  and  Tullyarran,  2.418; — and  in 
co.  Cavan,  Bailieborough,  5.338;  Skeagh,  4.708; 
Termon, 4,595;  Shercock.  4,568;  Kingscourt,  6.735; 
Oossbane,  2.785;  and  Killenkere,  '2,597.  The  num- 
ber of  ex-officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  respec- 
tively i  and  18;  and  of  the  latter,  3  arc  chosen  by 
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each  of  the  divuiom  of  Bailieborough  and  King*, 
court,  2  by  each  of  the  division*  of  Skeagh.  Termon, 
nnil  Sherrock,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  division*. 
The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£51,8-10  0*.  Old. ;  the  total  number  of  pemon*  rated 
wa*  6.606;  and  of  the  Utter  481  were  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 7'22,  not  exceeding 

£1  688,  not  exceeding  £3,-698.  not  exceeding 

£4 —and  681,  not  exceeding  £5  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  May  1,  1840,— to  be  completed 
on  Sept.  30.  1841,— to  cost  £6,000  for  building  and 
completion,  and  £1,160  for  fittings  and  contingencies, 
— to  occupy  a  site  of  6  acre»,  partly  given  free  by 
Sir  William  Young,  Bart ,  and  partly  purchased  for 
£240, — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  600  pau- 
pers. Admission  to  the  workhouse  was  commenced 
on  June  20.  1842 ;  the  amount  of  expenses  thence 
till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £2,947  Us.  2d.;  and  the 
amount  of  all  previous  expenses  wits  £1,368  Is.  5d. 
Three  di«pen*ary  districts  in  the  union  comprise  an 
area  of  57,918  acre*,  with  a  pop.,  in  1631.  of  33,263 ; 
they  have  their  seats  at  Railiehorough,  Kingscourt, 
and  Shercock ;  and,  in  1839 --40.  their  officers  received 
£309  2*.,  expended  £908  6«.  9d..  and  administered 
to  4.337  patient*.  The  Bailieborough  dispensary 
has  a  district  of  27.997  acres,  with  a  pop.  in  1831  of 
19.394;  and  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £111  I5«.  10d., 
and  administered  to  2,393  patients.  In  1842,  the 
Bailieborough  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,400, 
circulated  £8,196  in  2,663  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit 
of  £74  6s.  5d.,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes 
£93  14s.  2d. ;  and,  from  its  formation  till  the  end  of 
1842.  it  circulated  £31,422  in  10.076  loans,  cleared 
a  nett  profit  of  £356  16*  ,  and  expended  for  chari. 
table  purpose*  £204  10s.  5d.  A  presbytery  of  the 
General  Assembly  has  it<  seat  in  Bailieborough.  ex- 
ercise* inspection  over  10  congregations,  and  meets 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Mav  and  the  fir»t  Tuesday 
of  Feb  ,  Aug.,  and  Oct.  Area  of  the  town,  20 
arret.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,085;  in  1841,  1,203.  Houses 
179. 

BALBRIGGAN,  a  chapclry.  containing  the  town 
of  Balbriggan.  in  the  parish  of  Balrothery.  and 
barony  ot  East  Balrothery.  co.  Dublin,  I. mister. 
All  the  civil  statistic*,  and  some  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
are  included  in  those  of  the  parish.  The  original 
chapel  was  built,  in  1816,  at  the  co*t  of  £2.787  ■•> 
3^d.  ;  of  which  £443  Is.  3d.  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. £1,051  13*.  lid.  was  a  donation  from  the  late 
Rev.  George  Hamilton  of  Hampton  Hall,  and  £1.292 
6s.  l*]d.  wa<  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  But  this  edifice,  containing  500  sittings,  was 
burnt  in  1833 ;  a  scbool-house,  containing  aceommo- 
f'ation  for  only  100  persons,  served  for  a  time  as  a 
substitute;  and  a  handsome  new  chapel  was  com- 
pleted about  the  year  1830.  The  chaplain  is  ap- 
pointed by  George  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Hampton 
Hall,  and  receives  £36  18*.  5,d.  of  endowment  from 
that  gentleman,  and  £48  2s.  of  augmentation  allow- 
ance from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  out  of 
Boulter's  fund ;  and  an  assistant  chaplain  receives 
from  the  diocesan,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  stipend 
of  £75.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  in  1814.  had 
an  attendance  of  l,34.rj;  a  spaciou*  successor  to  it 
wa*  built  in  1838  •  ond  this  is  cluttered  with  the 
chapel*  of  Balrothery  and  Balscaddan  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement  For  other  statistic*, 
see  B  <  i  ':•  t  iu  m  - 

BAI.BRKiG  AN.  a  market-town  and  sea-port,  in 
the  parish  of  Balrothery,  and  barony  of  East  Bal- 
rothery, 3|  mile*  north-west  of  Skerries,  and  \S\ 
north  by  east  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin.  Leinster.  It 
ro»e  from  the  condition  of  an  obscure  fi-hing  hamlet, 
to  that  of  a  seat  of  manufacture,  a  considerable  sen. 
port,  and  an  incipient  town,  about  the  year  1780. 


under  the  fostering  care  of  the  late  Chief  Baron 
Hamilton.  It**  appearance  indicates  both  comfort 
and  industry,  and  presents  a  pleasing  contrast  to  that 
of  the  greater  number  of  small  Irish  towns.  A  cot- 
ton factory  was  established  in  the  town  by  Baron 
Hamilton  ;  a  second  cotton-mill  was  built  at  a  sub- 
sequent period ;  and  one  of  the  two,  in  1838,  employed 
6  male*  and  84  females.  The  yarn  spun,  excepting 
a  small  portion  sent  to  Dublin,  it  worked  into  went 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Two  local  manu- 
facturers and  a  Glasgow  agency  employ  about  250 
looms  on  the  spot,  and  about  150  at  GarrUtown,  54 
miles  to  the  west ;  and  these  400  looms  are  estimated 
to  produce  weekly  100  piece*  of  chequer*  of  60  yards 
each,  30  pieces  of  domestic  calico  of  80  yard*  each, 
and  100  piece*  of  cotton  drills  and  fancy  good*  of 
about  43  yards  each,  the  whole  weighing  4,000  lb*. 
The  chequer*  are  sent  to  Dublin  for  sale  ;  the  do- 
mestic calico  is  conveyed  athwart  the  country  in 
carts,  and  disposed  of  to  pedlars,  shopkeepers,  and 
private  families ;  and  the  drills  and  other  fancy  good* 
are  manufactured  for  the  foreign  trade,  sent  to  Bel- 
fast to  be  bleached,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Dublin 
or  Glasgow.  About  1.000  persons  in  Balbriggan  and 
its  neighbourhood,  including  Skcrrie*,  are  partly  or 
chiefly  employed  in  the  embroidering  of  muslin  ;  and 
earn,  on  an  average  throughout  the  year,  about  2s. 
each  per  week.  The  embroiderer*  work  wholly  to 
Belfast  and  Glasgow  agencies ;  they  all  embroider  in 
their  own  houses  ;  and  the  muslin,  when  they  have 
worked  it,  i*  conveyed  to  Belfast  to  be  bleached. 
Cotton  hosiery  of  the  town's  manufacture  ha*  long 
been  in  high  repute  ;  yet.  in  1818.  it  employed  only 
36  stocking-frames  and  50  worker*,  the  latter  be- 
longing to  20  familie*.  and  aggregately  earning  £25 
per  week.  Dublin  is  both  the  emporium  whence 
the  yarn  is  brought,  and  the  market  to  which  the 
hosiery  is  sent.    Salt-making  i*  prosecuted  in  one 


nu  factory  ;  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
occasion  a  carrying  trade.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  agricultural  produce  or  the  rich  tillage  district 
around  the  town,  i*  sold  in  Balbrijrgan  market ;  yet 
a*  a  great  part  is  sent  directly  from  the  farms  to 
Dublin  and  Drogheda.  and  lurge  quantities  of  wheat 
and  oats  are  sold  at  the  stores  of  4  extensive  mill*  in 
the  vicinity,  whence  supplies  of  (lour,  meal,  and  bran, 
are  sent  to  the  town*  of  the  district  and  to  Drogheda, 
even  the  most  correct  account  of  sale*  in  Balbriggan, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  de«tined  for  re- 
moval to  other  place*,  would  fall  far  short  of  indi- 
cating the  extent  of  the  export,  farm  produce,  and 
the  inland  carrying  trade,  of  the  circumjacent  country. 
Coals,  oak-bark,  potatoes,  and  rock  salt  are  imported; 
the  coals  are  conveyed  westward  as  far  as  the  north, 
em  road  by  Ashbourne ;  and  the  fish  brought  in 
from  the  fishing  ground*  round  the  port,  are  con- 
reyed  by  land  to  Dublin.  In  1835.  the  exports 
seaward  were  estimated  in  value  at  £5.417  10*.,  and 
consisted  of  645  ton*  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour ;  and 
the  imports  were  estimated  at  £11,391  19*.  2d.,  and 
consisted  of  11,373  ton-  of  coals,  culm,  and  cinders, 
20  tons  of  oak-bark,  351  tons  of  rock  salt,  and  1,108 
tons  of  potatoes.  In  1838,  the  public  conveyances 
were  a  stage  car  for  12  passengers  to  Dublin,  and  2 
daily  coaches,  a  thrice-a-week  coach,  and  2  daily 
cars"  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  either  Drogheda, 
Newry,  or  Belfa*t.  In  the  year  ending  5th  April, 
1830,  the  Balbriggan  fishing  district  ami  station  em- 
ployed 85  decked  vessel*,  carrying  3.1 '73  tons  and 
576  men  ;  4  half-decked  vessel*,  carrying  00  tons 
and  22  men ;  1  open  sail-boat,  with  5  men  ;  and  59 
row-boat*,  with  331  men  ;— but  since  that  period,  the 
fishing  trade  of  the  place  i*  said  to  have  suffered  a 
serious  decline.  The  pier  at  the  port  i*  nearly  600 
feet  in  length,  and  wa*  built  by  the  late  Baron  Ham- 
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ilton.  and  improved  and  strengthened  by  the  present 
proprietor,  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Baron  is  stated  to 
have  expended  upon  it  no  less  a  sum  than  £15.000 ; 
and  he  was  granted  by  the  Irish  parliament,  on  ac- 
count of  it,  £1.500  in  1761,  and  £3,752  in  17*15- 
"  The  town,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  "has  almost  entirely 
originated,  and  the  agriculture  of  the  neighbouring 
country  has  greatly  extended,  since  the  building  of 
the  pier.  Balbriggan  harbour  is  clean,  with  a  bot- 
tom of  toft  sand,  so  that  vessels  amy  run  baldly  for 
it,  when  there  is  sufficient  water,  which,  within  the 
pier-head,  is  about  14  feet  at  high  water  springs  ;  it 
is  all  dry  at  low  water.  Many  vessels  have  been 
saved  here  in  easterly  or  south-east  gales ;  yet  it 
would  still  require  much  improvement  to  make  it 
safe  in  winter ;  and  various  designs  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose, — among  others  that  of  ex- 
cavating a  dock  in  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour  to 
the  depth  of  low  water,  with  a  quay  on  the  north 
side  thereof,  which  would  be  more  convenient  to  the 
town,  &c.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable 
to  preserve  this  depth  among  so  much  moveable 
SHtid,  without  a  continual  and  enormous  expense  ; 
and  would  therefore  recommend  that  a  pier  or  break- 
water should  be  formed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour,  from  the  point  of  the  rock  under  the  Mar- 
tello Tower,  to  within  about  10  perches  of  the  pre- 
sent pier-head.  This  would  cut  off  the  current 
whirh  now  sweeps  along  that  shore  and  out  under 
the  lee  of  the  pier  with  all  inshore  winds,  and  by 
which  vessels  are  so  often  carried  adrift  when  enter- 
ing this  harbour,  and  would  send  the  swell  off  to 
spend  itself  at  the  Martello  Rocks.  The  harbour 
would  then  enclose  a  space  of  1 1  acres,  quiet  in  all 
winds ;  und  the  run  or  portion  of  the  billow  which 
would  be  admitted  by  the  entrance,  would  have 
ample  room  within  to  expend  and  subside."  He 
proposes  al»o  that  a  wharf  wall  and  bank  should  be 
run  Irom  the  end  of  Grace's  Lane  or  Freeman's  Row, 
to  the  middle  of  his  projected  breakwater,  "  with 
tunnel*  and  sluices  acro»s  it.  by  which  the  tide- 
water miglit  be  retained  to  6  or  8  feet  deep  in  a  space 
of  3  or  4  acres  between  that  and  the  Martello 
Tower*,  and  let  off  at  low  water  to  scour  the  har- 
bour ;*'  and  he  estimates  the  co*t  of  executing  the 
whole  of  his  plan  at  £4.635  An  excellent  light- 
house was  constructed  a  number  of  years  ago,  at  the 
pier-head,  by  the  Ballast  Board  ;  and  the  disburse- 
ments on  account  of  it,  during  the  year  1840.  amount- 
ed to  £230  12s.  Id.  In  1830-40.  a  dispensary  in  the 
town,  under  the  Balrothery  Poor-law  union,  received 
£154  7s.,  expended  £153  17s.  5d.,  administered  to 
2,312  patients,  and  had  a  district  containing  9,611 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  a  summer  resort  for  sea- 
bathing. In  1329.  occurred  at  Balbriggan,  a  con- 
flict in  which  Richard  Talbot  and  other  persons  of 
distinction  fell  victims  to  the  rival  factions  of  the 
Verdons,  Gernons,  and  Savages  [see  Malahidk]; 
and  on  the  3d  of  July,  1690,  William  III.  encamped 
at  the  town,  after  achieving  the  victory  of  the  Boyuc. 
Hampton  Halt,  the  handsome  seat  of*  the  proprietor 
of  the  town,  stands  about  a  mile  distant,  on  the  road 
to  Skerries ;  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
const  and  the  country  inlund.  Area  of  the  town, 
IN)  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,016;  in  1841,  2,959. 
Houses  567. 

BALCARRA.    See  BiixinnA. 

BALCARRICK,  a  small  village  in  the  parish  of 
Malahide,  barony  of  Nethercross,  and  3  miles  east  of 
Swords,  co.  Dublin,  Lcinster. 

B  ALDER IG,  or  Bki.dkrjg.  a  small  coast-guard 
station,  on  the  coast  of  Errta,  about  7  miles  north  of 
Bui  U  cast  io,  and  about  1  mile  wot  of  the  new  line 
ot  road  from  that  village  to  Belmullet,  co.  Mayo, 
Cuiumught.     Mr.  Frx«cr,  -peaking  of  approaches 


westward  to  Belmullet,  says,  "  In  addition  to  the 
three  main  lines  of  road  through  Erris,  there  is 
another  along  the  coast  from  Ballycastle  to  Belmul- 
let. It  is,  however,  very  circuitous,  and  merely  in- 
troduced  to  direct  the  tourist  to  the  splendid  scenery 
along  the  coast,  west  from  Balderig ;  and  also  to 
enable  us  to  notice  the  wild  desolate  tract  along 
the  northern  shores  of  this  district."  "  The  parts 
of  the  coast  to  which  we  would  particularly  direct 
the  attention  of  the  lorers  of  marine  and  cliff  scenery, 
extend  from  Balderig  to  Rossferry,  a  distance  of  15 
miles,  and  thence  till  we  meet  the  new  road  from 
Ballycastle  to  Belmullet,  5.— making  a  detour  of  at 
least  20  miles.  There  are  neither  roads  nor  houses 
of  accommodation  along  this  part  of  the  iron-hound 
coast ;  the  surface  is  dreary  moorland,  varied  only  by 
the  hills  which  rise  to  800  feet  in  height  along  the 
inhospitable  shores.  This  excursion  is  only  suited 
to  pedestrians  in  summer  weather;  and  it  is  even 
with  some  difficulty  that  boat*  can  be  procured  at 
Balderig  and  the  more  westerly  coast  guard  stations 
of  Port-Turling  and  Portacloy,  to  see  the  cliffs  and 
caverns  along  the  interesting  parts  wf  this  coast.  It 
is  recommended  to  view  the  coast  between  Balderig 
and  Portacloy  from  a  boat,  and  perform  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey  by  land,  visiting  the  hill  of  Ben- 
wee  and  Killgalligan  Head  on  the  road  to  Rossferry. 
The  shores  along  this  part  of  Erris  are,  from  the 
difficulty  of  access,  but  little  known ;  although  they 
are  fully  equal  in  wildness  and  magnificence  to  any 
aloug  the  whole  range  of  our  sea-girt  isle.  Every 
projection  that  is  rounded  discloses  some  striking 
combination  of  impending  cliff  or  vaulted  cavern. 
Where  all  it  wonderful,  it  is  often  difficult  to  par- 
ticularize scenes ;  but  here,  even  amid  the  extraor- 
dinary objects  which  rise  successively  to  view,  we 
are  more  forcibly  struck  with  Muista  Sound  and  the 
caverns  termed  the  Arch  and  the  Parlour."  See 
Arch.  Parlour,  Moista  Sound,  Bk.nwee,  and 
Portacloy.  The  core,  or  little  natural  harbour 
of  Balderig,  affords  berths  for  }  awls ;  but  it  is  open 
to  the  north,  always  subject  to  a  heavy  ground 
swell,  and,  like  most  openings  on  the  coast  of  Mayo, 
gives  little  shelter  to  any  kind  of  craft.  Yet.  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  there  appears  a  tolerable 
opportunity  of  having  a  small  harbour,  by  running 
a  short  pier  from  the  west  side  to  cover  a  cut  which 
might  be  made  through  the  beach  into  the  stream 
behind,  which  is  pretty  level  and  deep  for  near  halt- 
a-mile  up  the  valley,  and  would  therefore  be  a  toler- 
able harbour  if  the  entrance  could  be  kept  open." 

BALDONG AN.    See  Baldumoak. 

BALDOYLE,  a  parish  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Coolock,  co.  Dublin, 
Leinster.  Length.  2  mile's;  breadth,  1  ;  area,  1,236 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,218;  in  1841,  1,100.  Houses 
205.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  183L,  209;  in 
1841,  265.  Houses  42.  The  surface  extends  along 
the  shores  of  the  shallow  sandy  estuary  of  Portiuar- 
nock,  immediately  west  of  Howtb.and  about  16  miles 
north-east  of  Dublin.  Though  the  immediate  sea- 
board is  sandy  and  bleak,  the  interior  exhibits  the 
fertility  and  lusciousness  which  so  generally  charac- 
terize the  environs  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  aggre- 
gate quality  of  the  land  is  good.  Dermod  Mac- 
morough,  the  King  of  Leinster,  who  invited  the 
Anglo-Normans  to  Ireland,  and  wlto  founded,  in 
1166,  the  priory  of  All  Saints  in  Dublin,  granted  to 
that  monastic  establishment  the  manor  of  Baldoyle, 
with  all  its  serfs  and  farmers!  In  1369,  Sir  Wil- 
liam de  Windsor,  lord-justice  of  Ireland,  held  a  par- 
liament at  Baldoyle.  The  village  stands  on  the 
Portmarnock  estuary,  about  half-a-milc  north  of  the 
roud  which  leads  eastward  from  Dublin  to  Howth. 
It  has  a  neat  and  comparatively  comfortable  ap- 
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anil  is  much  frequented  in  summer  a*  a 
marine  watering-place.  Little  trade  exist*.  Its 
harbour  is  nearly  dry  ;  admits  boats  only  before  lost 
quarter  flood  ;  and  experience*  an  average  tidal  rise 
of  about  12  feet.  Yet  there  are  pood  landing-places, 
with  conveniences  for  drying  net*  ;  and  a  few  wher- 
ries and  smacks  employ  about  100  men  in  the  fish, 
erics.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  stands  in  the 
village ;  and  the  parish-church,  now  an  utter  ruin, 
though  picturesque,  stands  about  a  mile  distant. 
Area  of  the  village.  27  acres.   Pop.,  in  1831,  1,009 ; 

in  1841,  835.    House*  163  This  parish  is  a  curacy 

in  the  dio.  of  Dublin,  and  form*  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Howth  :  which  see.  The  corporation  of  Dublin 
being  the  proprietor*  of  the  parish,  and  having  let 
it  tithe-free,  the  incumbent  of  Howth  was  currently 
regarded  as  having  no  right  to  any  emolument  from 
the  parish  ;  but,  in  1837,  he  i*  officially  reported  to 
have  obtained  information  from  recent  discoveries 
which  appeared  to  entitle  him  to  the  tithes.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000 ; 
is  grouped  with  the  chapels  of  Howth  and  Kin- 
seely  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment ;  and,  jointly  with  them,  has  3  officiates.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  85,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic*  to  1,053;  and  3  daily  schools— 2  of 
which  were  each  salaried  with  £35  from  the  National 
Board,  and  served  respectively  for  male*  and  for  fe- 
males—had on  their  books  243  boys  and  219  girls. 
In  1840,  the  salaries  attached  to  the  National  schools 
were  onlv  £18  and  £17- 

BALDR  ASHANE,  Ballyrahhame,  Stncems- 
town,  or  St.  Johtcbtown.  a  parish  partly  in  the 
barony  of  I<ower  Duuluce,  co.  Antrim,  and  partly  in 
the  Liberties  of  Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster. 
Length.  4$  statute  miles  ;  breadth,  34,  ;  area,  0.361 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,2,851;  in  1841,2.658.  House* 
47H.  Area  of  the  Antrim  section,  2,680  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1.214;  in  1811.  1,112.  Houses  199.  Area 
of  the  Coleraine  section,  3.672  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.637;  in  1841,  1,546.  Houses  279.  The  surface 
is  part  of  the  low  ground  along  the  river  Bann, 
immediately  east  of  the  town  of  Coleraine ;  it  con- 
tain* no  mountain,  and  very  little  bog  ;  and  is  nearly 

all  good  land,  capable  of  fine  cultivation  The  de- 

mesne*  are  Ballvvcltin,  Clogfin,  Kirkistown,  and 
part  of  Boardville.— This  parish  is  a  rectorv  and 
a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe 
composition,  £350.  Gross  income,  £380;  nett, 
£308  0*.  5jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  vicar- 
age  and  the  rectory  were  formerly  held  separate, 
and  the  latter  was  appropriated  to  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Connor ;  but  they  became  united  under 
act  of  parliament  in  1831.  The  church  was  built 
in  1826,  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £830  15*.  4 id. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sittings  200; 
attendance,  from  30  to  50.  Two  Presbyterian 
mceting-bouvjs  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
350  and  400.  In  1814.  the  parishioner*  consisted 
of  116  Churchmen,  2,768  Presbyterians,  and  152 
Roman  Catholics ;  2  Sunday  schools  were  at- 
tended, on  the  average,  by  160  children ;  and  4 
daily  school* — one  of  which  was  parochial,  with  an 
assured  salary  of  £20  a-year  and  £2  from  the  rector 
—had  on  their  books  1 16  boys  and  59  girls.  In 
1840.  two  National  schools  at  Baldrashane  and  I 
head  were  attended  by  136  children,  and  aided 
tin-  Bom!  with  respectively  £4  anil  £2 

BALDRASHANE,  a  grange,  in  the  Liberties  of 
Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry.  Ulster.  Pop,  in  1831, 
982;  in  1841.  not  separately  returned. 

BALDUNGAN.  or  Baldonuan,  a  small  parish, 
5  mile*  south-east  of  Balbriggan,  in  the  baronv  of 
East  B*lrotberv.  co.  Dublin.  Leinster.  Area.  858 
Pop.,  in  1831,  88;  in  1841.  11&  House. 


19.  The  surface  extends  along  the  sen-coast ;  and  the 
land  is,  in  general,  good.  A  splendid  and  capacious 
castle,  composed  entirely  of  flint,  stood  on  a  bold 
eminence  in  the  parish,  and  commanded  an  extensive 
and  thrilling  view  over  both  Bea  and  land.  The 
ruins  not  long  ago  existed,  and  were  both  extensive 
and  strongly  picturesque.  At  the  west  end  rose  two 
square  towers,  to  dignify  and  protect  the  grand  en- 
trance ;  and  at  the  east  end  stood  two  tower*  of  less 
noble  aspect, — one  of  them  apparently  of  later  erec- 
tion than  the  great  body  of  the  pile,  and  carrying  up 
the  staircase  or  path  of  ascent  to  the  battlement*. 
The  castle  was  probably  founded,  late  in  the  13th 
century,  by  the  Bamewall  family  ;  it  soon  passed,  by 
marriage,  to  the  family  of  Bermingham  ;  and.  in  the 
18th  century,  it  was  again  affected  by  matrimonial 
alliance,  and  transferred  to  the  Earls  of  Lowth. 
Previous  to  1(135,  it  was  the  residence  of  Nicholas 
Fitzwilliam,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzwilliam  of 
Merzon ;  in  the  CarolUt  war,  it  was  beld  and  de. 
fended  for  the  parliamentarians  by  Colonel  Thomas 
Fitzwilliam.  the  son  of  Nicholas ;  and,  before  the 
clo*e  of  that  war,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  royal- 
ists,  dismantled,  and  partially  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder. Archdall,  Gro*e,  and  a  crowd  of  scribbler* 
in  their  train,  a»*ert  that  Oliver  Cromwell  battered 
the  en*tle  from  hi*  ships;  while  others — aware 
perhaps  that  the  position  and  altitude  of  the  for- 
talice  with  relation  to  the  shore  rendered  such  an 
exploit  nearly  if  not  quite  impossible — say,  more 
cautiously,  that  he  attempted  to  hatter  it  from  a 
neighbouring  hill.  A  tradition,  recorded  by  Arch- 
dall, that  the  castle  was  "at  different  times  a  friary 
and  nunnery,"  is  altogether  unworthy  of  credit,  hut 
may  have  originated  in  the  fact,  that  an  establish- 
ment of  Knights  Templars  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Mr.  Brewer, 
describing  the  ruin*  of  that  establishment  a*  they 
existed  in  1824,  say*,  M  At  a  very  short  distance 
[from  the  castle]  are  the  remains  of  a  church,  ex- 
tending to  the  length  of  more  than  80  feet.  The 
steeple  is  a  curiou*  structure,  and  was  apparently 
designed  to  answer  the  purpo-e  of  defence  as  well 
a*  that  of  religious  appropriation.  This  building  is 
a  tower  of  10  angle*,  and  is  of  such  excellent  work* 
manship  and  materials,  that  it  has  little  to  appre. 
hend  from  the  hand  of  time,  if  left  free  from  the 
more  destructive  operations  of  man.  The  walls  of 
the  church  and  of  that  port  of  the  tower  which  is 
near  the  body  of  the  fabric,  have  perforations  about 
4  or  5  inches  square  ;  probablv  intended  for  open- 
ing*  to  musketry  during  the  civil  war*  of  the  17th 
century.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  church  are  the  ruins 
of  buildings  which  may  have  been  used  by  the  re- 
ligious fraternity  noticed  in  the  tradition  preserved 
in  the  Monasticon  Hibernicum." — Thi*  parish  is  a 
rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin. 
Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £52  4s  ;  nett, 
£48  5s.  9d.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Howth.  The  rec 
tor  is  non -resident.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £40 
A  house  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Balrothery  is  u»ed 
a*  the  parochial  place  of  worship.  In  1834.  the  par- 
ishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  wus 
neither  glebe-house,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALDL'RROCK,  a  lugubriously  interesting  lo- 
cality, the  site  of  a  supposed  ancient  city,  and  the 
scene  of  a  sort  of  necropolis,  on  the  we«t  coast  of 
the  Mullet,  about  4  miles  south-west  of  Belmullet, 
barony  of  F.rris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  In  a  great 
sandy  plain  along  the  seaboard,  occur  a  series  of  small 
circular  areas,  stripped,  within  the  last  50  years,  of 
great  heaps  of  incumbent  sand,  and  disclosing  numer- 
ous antique  relio  of  human  sepulture.  Two  of  the 
areas  are  each  about  GO  feet  in  circumferenc  ;  one, 
about  120;  and  one,  about  300.    J.  B.  Trotter, 
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Esq.,  who  visited  the  locality  in  1817,  «ajr»  respect-  I 
Ing  one  of  the  smallest,  "  There  we  saw  vestiges  of 
stone  coffins,  formed  by  placing  large  flat  stones  at 
the  sides,  bottom  and  head,  in  the  manner  of  a  coffin, 
and  there  bad  been  also  a  stone  lid.  When  first  j 
discovered,  some  years  ago,  the  skeletons  of  the 
dead  were  in  them.  They  were  scattered  after- 
wards. Several  skulls,  anil  some  remarkably  large 
thigh  and  other  bones,  apparently  long  preserved, 
were  lying  near  them."  Respecting  the  one  of  120 
feet  in  circumference,  he  says,  "  In  the  centre  of  it 
was  a  round  kind  of  building,  10  feet  high,  and  full 
of  sand  :  round  this,  were  stone-coffins,  skulls,  and 
bones  ;"  respecting  the  largest,  he  says,  "  It  was 
once  enclosed  by  a  wall,  some  of  which  remained. 
A  division  had  been  made  into  two  parts  of  this 
spot,  anil  one  head  or  grave  stone  stood  in  it. 
Skulls  were  scattered  around  ;"  and  respecting  the 
whole,  he  state*  on  the  authority  of  a  resident 
gentleman  who  ciceroned  him,  "  that  on  the  first 
discovery  of  these  places,  by  the  blowing  away  of 
the  sand,  the  interior  of  the  coffins  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  scorched  by  fire."  About  3 
furlongs  from  these  very  ancient  monuments,  is  the 
•ite  of  the  supposed  old  city  of  Baldurrock.  A  tra- 
dition prevails,  that  an  invading  army  of  an  early 
king  of  Munster  was  with  vast  slaughter,  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  at  the  place,  and  that  the  burying- 
grounds  were  formed  by  the  interment  of  bis  slain 
troops.  But  the  sweepings  of  a  battle-field,  even 
in  civilized  times,  and  much  less  in  a  period  of  bar- 
barism, are  rarelv,  perhaps  never,  accompanied  by 
the  observance  ot  anv  very  formal  rites  of  sepulture,  j 
or  the  formation  ot  any  regular  cemetery.  Mr.  ' 
Trotter,  acknowledging  himself  quite  at  fault  as  an 
antiquary,  and  adopting  the  notion,  which  some 
have  favoured,  of  a  quondam  continent  in  the  At  Inn- 
tic,  says,  The  ancient  city  of  Baldurrock,  and 
these  cemeteries,  may  have  once  been  in  the  centre 
of  extended  lands ;  for  marks  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  sea  are  evident.  Ireland  may  have  been 
joined  to  the  now  distant  islands,  or  formed  part  of 
the  Atlantic  continent,  which  gave  name  to  the  sea. 
•  *  These  are  conjectures ;  but  that  a  very  different 
state  of  things  existed  once  at  Baldurrock,  is  mani- 
fest. The  mind  endeavours  to  penetrate  into  the 
gloom  and  uncertainty  of  antiquity  with  pleasing 
and  tremulous  anxiety;  doubts  where  it  is  advanc- 
ing, yet  longs  to  proceed,  to  ascertain  what  it  hopes 
or  fears."  See,  for  traditions  and  remarks  respect- 
ing the  supposed  continent,  the  article  Ht- Brazil. 

BALDWINSTOWN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Garristown,  barony  of  West  Balrothery,  co.  Dublin, 
Leinster.    Area,  21 


Pop.,  in  1831,  218;  in 

1841,133.    Houses  23. 

BALDWINSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  barony  of 
Bargie,  and  near  the  head  of  Ballyteigue  bay,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from 
Wexford  to  Clonmines,  2  miles  east  by  north  of 
Duncormuck  In  its  vicinity  are  the  mansions  of 
Richfield  and  Brideswell,— the  latter,  the  residence 
of  Dowager  Lady  King. 

BALEEK,  or  Bklleck,  a  quoad  tacra  parish, 
containing  a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  quoad 
taera  parish  of  Lougbgilly,  barony  of  Upper  Orior, 
co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  See  Loughcillv.  The  vil- 
lage stands  3)  miles  east  of  Newtown-Hamilton,  on 
the  road  from  that  town  to  Newry.  Area,  1 1  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  129;  in  184),  112.  Houses  20. 
Length  of  the  parish,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area, 
about  5.000  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,396.  A  por- 
tion of  the  surface  is  unreclaimed  ;  and  the  rest  is, 
in  general,  good  land — This  parish  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ar- 
magh.   Tithe  composition— being  that  of  the  tithes 


of  8  out  of  12  townlands  comprehended  in  the  parish 

—£179  2s.  3d.  Gross  income,  £201  2s.  3d. ;  nett, 
£191  Is.  2d.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Lougbgilly. 
The  church  was  built  in  1825,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£830  15s.  4  lil.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  100 ;  attendance,  55  in  winter,  95  in  sum- 
mer. A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an  attend- 
ance of  between  300  and  400.  A  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  attended,  in  summer,  by  700 ;  and  is 
grouped  with  another  chapel  in  Lougbgilly,  and  one 
in  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ballymoyer,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement.  In  1834.  the  par- 
ishioners consisted  of  316  Churchmen,  958  Presby- 
terian", and  2,149  Roman  Catholics;  3  Sunday 
schools  were  attended,  on  the  average,  by  from  133 
to  143  children ;  and  5  daily  schools  had  on  their 
hooks  159  boys  and  110  girls.  One  of  the  daily 
schools  was  aided  with  £1  a-year  from  the  curate, 
and  a  free  house  ;  two  others,  with  small  premiums 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society ;  and  the  same 
two,  with  respectively  £8  and  £9  from  the  Society 
for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

BALFEIGHAN,  a  parish  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Upper  Deece  and  of  co.  Meath, 
and  about  a  mile  north  of  Kilcock,  Leinster. 
Length,  1}  mile;  breadth,  1;  area,  1,617  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  155;  in  1841.  152.  Houses  23. 
The  land  is  of  second-rate  quality.  The  surface  is 
drained  by  Rye  Water,  touched  by  the  Royal  Canal, 
and  partially  adorned  with  Pierce  town  demesne. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  ."death ; 
and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Rcddoks- 
town  :  which  see.  Tithe  composition,  £87  13s. 
9jd.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  6,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  132 ;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALGALLEY  HEAD,  a  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Glenarm,  4  miles  north  by 
west  of  Larne,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  In  its  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  Cairn-castle,  and  the  old  seat  of  the 
Shaw  family.  The  coast  here,  and  northward  to 
Glenarm,  is  singularly  grand  and  impressive ;  and 
the  hard  chalk-cliffs  of  which  it  consists  are  tra- 
versed, a  very  little  above  high  watermark,  by  the 
elaborate  new  road  lately  formed  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works. 

let  in  the  par 
barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  Meath,  1 
in  1831,77. 

BALGRIFFIN.  See  Beloriftin. 
BALISAKEERY,  Ballmakeert,  or  Ballt- 
sakeert,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Tyrawley  and  of  co.  Mayo,  and  2|  miles 
south-east  of  Killalla,  Con  naught.  Length,  4, 
miles ;  breadth,  34 ;  area,  12,692  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,5,993;  in  1841,6,034.  Houses  1,035.  The 
surface  extends  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Moy  ;  consists,  over  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  area,  of 
waste  and  boggy  land  ;  and  is  traversed  northward 
by  the  road  from  Ballina  to  Killalla. —This  parish 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Killalla.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £193  4s.,  and  the  recto, 
rial  for  £175  7s.  8d. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated 
to  the  deanery  of  Killalla.  The  vicarages  of  Balis, 
akeery  and  Rathrea,  [see  Rathrka.  J  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Balisakeery.  Length,  74  miles  ;  breadth, 
3;  area,  15,422  acres,  1  rood,  30  perches.  Gross 
income,  £307  4s.  ;  nett.  £265  8s.  Id.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1810,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £946  3s.  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  FruiU.  Sitting  400 ;  average  attendance.  90. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
2,000 ;  and  it  served  by  two  officiates,  one  of  whom 
officiates  also  at  the  chapel  of  Kiltine.  I'resby- 
i,  Baptist,  and  Wealeyan 


BALGREE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kilskeer, 

Leinster.  Pop., 
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attended  by  respectively  99,  4.5.  and  25.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  715  Churchmen,  11 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  5,423  Roman  Catholics  ; 
the  inhabitant*  of  the  union  consisted  of  807  Church- 
men, 31  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  7,276  Roman 
Catholics;  and  9  daily  schools  in  the  union— 7  of 
which  were  in  Balisakeery — had  on  their  books  390 
boys  and  287  girls.  One  of  the  Balisakeery  schools 
was  aided  with  £14  a- year  and  a  house  from  Mi** 
Knox  of  Rappa;  one  with  £20  certain,  and  £10 
conditional,  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith;  one 
with  £2  from  Archdeacon  Verschoyle,  and  a  gradu- 
ated allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society ; 
and  two  with  respectively  £12  and  £  14  from  the  Bap- 
tist Society.  The  National  Board,  in  1840,  bad  a 
school  at  Mullyfarry;  and,  in  1839,  granted  £73 
10s.  toward  the  building  and  fitting  up  of  a  school- 
bouse  at  RathijUss. 

HALL,  or  Ballauh.  a  parish,  containing  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Clanmorris,  co. 
M.iyu,  Connaught.  The  village  stands  7}  miles 
east-south-east  of  Castlebar,  on  the  road  thence  to 
Strokestown.  Though  much  spoken  of  by  ancient 
chroniclers,  it  is  now  a  small  collection  of  poor 
houses,  and  continues  to  draw  notice  only  by  con- 
tnining  a  round  tower  and  some  prostrate  ruins  of  an 
old  church,  and  by  being  the  scene  of  some  extraor- 
dinary periodical  rites  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  peasantry.  The  round  tower  has  lost  its 
upper  part,  and  is  now  no  more  than  about  50  feet 
high.  The  church  ruins,  in  its  vicinity,  are  small, 
plain,  and  constructed  of  the  same  kind  of  stones  and 
workmanship  as  the  tower.  Dr.  M'Parlan,  the 
author  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Mayo,  con- 
tends that  the  village  received  its  name  from  being 
a  place  where  the  heathen  god  Baal  was  worshipped, 
and  notices,  in  the  following  terms,  the  periodical 
rites  which  it  continues  to  witness :  "  This  Ball  is 
to  this  day  a  most  extraordinary  place  of  supersti- 
tious worship.  Here  arc  a  couple  of  small  chapels 
vaulted  over  a  river,  which  runs  through  the  town; 
and  once  a- year,  I  think  in  autumn,  immense  swarms 
of  people  crowd  from  all  parts  to  perform  certain 
circuits  and  evolutions  on  their  knees,  dropping,  as 
they  proceed  in  describing  those  figures,  a  certain 
number  of  beads  to  various  intentions  and  in  expia- 
tion of  various  sins ;  but  the  day  closes  most  cheer- 
fully in  eating  and  drinking.  Mr.  Lynch,  who  lives 
just  at  the  town,  assured  me  that  not  less  than  300 
sheep  are  consumed  at  this  festival."  Archdall,  who 
must  very  often  be  read  with  considerable  variations 
upon  his  language,  savs  that  an  abbey  was  built  and 
presided  over  in  the  7th  century  by  St  Mochua  or 
Cronan.  In  1840-41,  the  dispensary  of  Ball  and 
Ballygloss,  belonging  to  the  Castlebar  Poor-law 
union,  received  £158  19a.,  expended  £158  9s.,  made 
5,236  dispensations  of  medicine,  and  served  for  a 
district  of  37,154  acres,  with  11,888  inhabitants. 
Fair*  are  held  on  June  II,  Sept.  4,  and  Nov.  7. 
Area  of  the  village,  14  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  343; 

in  1841,  562.     Houses  99  The  parish  declines 

southward  from  the  extremity,  or  outer  edge  of  the 
basin,  which  is  drained  to  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib ; 
it  forms  part  of  what  are  called  the  plains  of  Mayo ; 
and,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  it  consists  of  excel- 
lent land.  Athavallie,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Sir  F. 
Lynch  Illoste,  Bart,  adjoins  the  village.  length  of 
the  parish,  4  miles;  breadth.  8|.  Area,  5.509  acres, 
1  rood,  25  perches,— of  which  90  acres,  26  perches, 
arc  water.    Pop.,  in  1831,  1,586;  in  1841,  1,934. 

Houses  331  This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 

Tuum.  Tithe  composition,  £175.  The  rectories  of 
Ball,  Mi  sola  ,  and  Kosbi.f.e,  [see  these  articles,] 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Ball,  and  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Tuam.    Length,  5  miles; 


breadth,  4.  Grow  income,  £406  14*.;  nett,  £378 
16*.  Gd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  benefice  com- 
prehended, till  a  few  years  ago,  not  only  its  present 
parishes,  but  also  those  of  Drum,  Ballintubber,  and 
Towaghty ;  it  derived  from  the  latter  parishes  one- 
third  of  their  tithes ;  and  it  had  in  one  of  them  its 
place  of  worship.  See  Drum.  The  union,  as  at 
present  constituted,  has  no  church .  but,  in  1834. 
public  worship  was  conducted  during  about  six 
months  in  the  year,  in  the  Court-house  of  Ball,  by 
a  resident  clergyman,  who  wu  unconnected  with 
the  benefice;  and,  in  1816,  a  curate  was  employed  at 
a  salary  of  £34  12s.  3jd.  Attendance,  about  25. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  ot 
from  500  to  700,  and  is  linked  with  Balcarra  chapel 
in  Drum,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment. In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  Ball  parish 
amounted  to  20,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,682; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  77,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  4,937  ;  2  hedge-schools  in  the  pari»h 
had  on  their  books  68  boys  and  22  girls ;  and  these, 
with  4  other  daily  schools  in  the  union,  had  261  boya 
and  130  girls. 

B  ALL  AGH,  or  Belouoh,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Clonoulty,  barony  of  Lower  Kilnemanagh,  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  Area,  13  acrea.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  400;  in  1841,  217.  Houses  33.  Post  town, 
Thurle*. 

BALL  AGH,  or  Fdnchbon,  a  lake  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  barony  of  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  Its  length  is  about  2  miles.  Two  small 
streams  enter  on  the  north-we*t;  and  all  surplus 
waters  are  supposed  to  pass  through  swallow  holes 
into  subterranean  channels.  The  lake  embosom* 
some  islands,  and  occasionallv  insulates  a  large  pro- 
montory. Yet  in  spite  of  these  islands,  and  of  an 
eastern  screen  of  hills,  the  sheet  of  water  ii  tame 
and  almost  repulsive ;  its  shores  being  all  bare,  and, 
except  on  the  east,  stretching  away  in  low,  marshy 
flats. 

BALL  AGH  ADIREEN,  a  post  town  in  the  par- 
ish of  Kilcoleman,  Itarony  of  Costello,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught  It  stand*  on  the  eastern  border  of  a 
projecting  wing  of  the  county,  and  on  the  road 
from  Longford  to  Ballina,  14  miles  north-west  of 
Tulsk,  and  14  east-south-east  of  Swineford.  The 
surrounding  country,  especially  toward  Swineford, 
is  prevailingly  boggy,  bleak,  and  desolate.  The 
appearance  of  the  town  itself,  too,  is  poor,  and  by 
no  means  inviting.  Here  is  a  regular  and  generally 
occupied  barrack.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  25,  May 
1,  June  23,  Aug.  1,  Sept  7,  Nov.  I,  and  Dec.  22. 
In  1842,  the  Ballaghadireen  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital 
of  £3,610,  circulated  £18,941  in  4.108  loans,  cleared 
£211  17s.  10d.,  and  expended  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, £138  15*. ;  but  it  also  expended  a  part  of  its 
profits  in  payment  of  an  agriculturist,  under  protest 
of  the  Lotin  Fund  Board.  In  1839-40,  a  dispentaiy 
in  the  town,  under  the  Castlerca  Poor-loan  union", 
received  £92,  expended  £81  13*.  I0d.,  made  2,521 
dispensations  of  medicine,  and  served  for  a  district 
of  53,526  acres,  with  16,942  inhabitant*.  Area  of 
the  town,  42  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,147  ;  in  1841, 
1,342.    Houses  202. 

BALLAUM  A  V    See  Bkllaoan. 

BALLAGHKEEN,  a  maritime  barony  of  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Gorey;  on  the  east  by  St.  George's  Channel;  on  the 
south  by  Wexford-harbour,  which  separates  it  from 
Forth;  and  on  the  south-we»t  and  west  by  the  river 
Slauey,  which  divides  it  from  Shelmalier  and  Scare- 
walsh.  Its  length  north-north-eastward  is  16  miles; 
its  breadth  east-south-eastward  is  8J  miles ;  and  it* 
area  is  86,539 acres;  of  which  139  acre*  are  tideway. 
Its  surface  is  a  series  of  gently  swelling  hills  and  $ 
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tome  beautiful  vales;  it  abounds  in  marl .  and  is  pro- 
ductive in  grain ;  its  low  and  flat  grounds  are  allu- 
vial, and  its  rocks  are  all  secondary :  its  coast-line, 
except  along  Wexford  harbour,  has  scarcely  an  in- 
dentation, or  even  a  sinuosity  —This  barony  con- 
tains the  extra-parochial  district  of  Tara  Hill,  part 
of  the  parishes  of  Ballinaslanev,  Donaghmore,  Kit- 
cavan,  Kiltrisk,  St.  Margaret's  Templeshannon,  Kil- 
cormuck,  Kilinichaelogue,  Monamolin,  and  Skreen, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Axdamine,  Bally- 
huskard,  Ballyvaldon.  Ballyvalew,  Castle-ellis,  Eder- 
mine,  Kilancooly,  Killeiuurh.  Killila,  Killisk,  Kil- 
niuckridge,  Kilinalogue,  Kilnemanagh,  Kiltennel, 
and  Melina.  Pop.,  in  1831.  27.867;  in  1841,31,249. 
Houses  5,4(10.  Families  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 4,110;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,177; 
in  other  pursuits,  501.  Male*  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  5,713;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  '2,391  ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  5,344.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  3,675;  who  could 
read  hut  not  write,  4,284 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  6,759. 

B ALL AGIJ KEEN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Ballyhuskard,  barony  of  Ballaphkeen,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  Arva,  5  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  132. 
Houses  22. 

BALLAGHMOON,  a  small  parish  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moon,  and 
of  oo.  Kildarc.  Leinster.  It  lies  3  miles  south- west 
by  south  of  Castle-Dermot,  and  is  bisected  by  the 
road  between  that  town  and  Carlo w.  Length.  H 
mile;  breadth,  three-fourths  of  a  mile;  area,  2,178 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  311  ;  in  1841,  308.  Houses 

48  This  pariah  is  a  reetory,  and  a  component  part 

of  the  benefice  of  CA8Ti.E-L>EnMOT  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £110.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  1 1,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  307;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLAGHTOBIN.    See  Bai-lttobin. 

BALLAGHY.    See  Bellaiui  v. 

BALLANACOURTY.    See  Ballinacourtv. 

BALLANE,  or  Bcllank,  a  parish  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  barony  of  Loughrea,  4k  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Loughrea,  co.  Gal  way.  Con- 
naught.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1£;  area,  1,729 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  551 ;  in  1841,  445.  Houses 
70.  Both  the  arable  and  the  pasture  lands  are  of  a 
very  superior  description — This  parish  is  a  vicarage 
and  a  component  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kjixoloan 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kilmacduagh.  The  vica- 
rial tithes  are  compounded  for  £12,  and  the  rectorial 
for  £35 ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  pre- 
bendary of  Annacalla  and  the  sacrist  of  Kilmacduagh 
cathedral.  The  Roman  Catholic  cbapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  450,  and  is  united  to  the  Clonfert  chapel 
of  Killane  at  Newtown,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
rochial arrangement.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were 
all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  daily  school,  held  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  was  attended  by  45  boys 
and  25  girls. 

BALLARD,  a  promontory  or  headland  in  the 
barony  of  Ibrickane,  co.  Clare,  Minister.  It  forms 
part  of  a  bold  and  precipitous  piece  of  coast,  and  is 
aituated  on  the  south  tide  of  the  entrance  of  Dunbeg 
bay,  and  14$  miles  north-east  of  Loop  Head  light- 
house. 

BALLEE.  or  Bai.i.t,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lecale,  about  2  miles  south-east  of  Downpatrick, 
on  the  way  thence  to  Ardglass,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  1 } ;  area,  6,428  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2.118;  in  1841.  2,255.  Houses  40S. 
The  civil  parish,  at  constituted  previous  to  18<"4, 
included  two  districts  now  united  to  Saul  and  Ard- 


glass.  Pop ,  in  1811,  or  the  whole,  2,444  ;  of  the 
part  now  united  to  Saul,  136;  and  of  the  pait 
now  united  to  Ardglass,  190.  *'  A  perpetual  cure  of 
the  same  name,"  says  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenuea 
Report,  "had  been 'established  within  the  rectory 
of  Bailee,  which  parish  was  appropriated  to  the. 
deanery  of  Down;  but  bv  order  in  council  of  31st 
Oct.,  1834,  the  rectory  of*  Bailee  was  disunited  from 
the  deanery ;  and  said  rectory,  with  the  perpetual 
cure  thereof,  was  erected  into  a  separate  and  distinct 
parish,  severing  therefrom  the  tithe  composition 
arising  from  and  out  of  the  townlands  of  Slieve- 
nagriddle,  Loughmoy,  Carrownacow,  Ballyrenaii, 
Ballyallen,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Ballynac'ross  in 
Bailee  parish,  and  annexing  same  for  ever  to  the 
foresaid  deanery ;  but,  providing  that  the  cure  of 
souls  within  said  townlands  shall  continue  to  belong 
to  the  rectory  of  Bailee.  The  two  townlands  of 
Jordanscrew  and  Kildarescrew,  with  the  tithe  com- 
position, and  cure  of  souls  therein,  were,  by  said 
order,  disunited  from  Bailee  parish,  and  annexed  to 
the  perpetual  cure  of  Ardglass,  to  which  cure  was 
also  annexed  the  tithe  composition  arising  from  Bal- 
lyhosset  townland,  situate  in  Bailee  parish,— provid- 
ing, however,  that  the  cure  of  souls  within  Bally- 
hosset  townland  shall  continue  to  belong  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Bailee ;  and  by  the  order  aforesaid,  the 
townland  of  Ballystokes,  with  the  tithe  composition 
and  cure  of  souls  thereof,  was  disunited  from  Bailee 
parish,  and  annexed  for  ever  to  the  parish  of  Saul." 
The  land  is,  for  the  roost  part,  of  a  good  arable 
quality.  Slievenagriddle,  on  the  north  border,  has 
an  altitude  of  414  feet — This  rectory  is  a  separate 
benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  Tithe  composition  of 
the  rectors  portion,  £340  13s.  2d.;  of  the  dean  of 
Down's  portion,  £146  7s.  OJd. ;  of  the  curate  of  Ard- 
glass'* portion,  £97  7s.  4jd. ;  of  the  rector  of  Saul's 
portion,  £14  6».  1  l£d.  Gross  income  of  the  benefice, 
£354  13s.  2d. ;  nctt,  £302  0s.  7d.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
The  church  was  built  in  1740;  but  from  what 
funds,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Sittings  180;  attend- 
ance 60.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an  at- 
tendance of  from  100  to  200;  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  of  100;  and  the  latter  is  clustered  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  with  Larqua 
and  Strangford  chapels  in  Ballyculter.  In  1834.  the 
ecclesiastical  parish  contained  255  Churchmen,  518 
Presbyterians,  and  1,364  Roman  Catholics;  and  had 
a  National  school,  a  purocbial  school,  and  4  other 
daily  schools,  on  whose  books  were  213  boys  and 
174  girls.  See  AnocxAss  and  Sapl.  In  1839.  the 
National  Board  granted  £98  toward  the  building 
and  fitting  up  of  a  school-house  at  Ballycruttle ;  and 
in  1840,  they  had  one  school  at  Bailee  on  a  salary 
of  £10,  and  another  at  Slieveuagriddle  on  a  salary 
of  £4. 

BALLEEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Galmoy, 
about  2  miles  north-west  of  Freshford,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  Area,  2,559  acres  Pop.,  in  1841,  837- 
Houses  127.  The  Pop.  Returns  for  1831  state  the 
pop.  then  at  1,629,  and  appear  to  include  under  Bnl- 
lcen  the  parishes  ulso  of  Sheftin  and  Coolcashiu. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  Report  links  these 
three  parishes  together,  yet  exhibits  them  separately, 
and  assigns  to  Balleen,  in  1831,  a  pop  of  only  157. 
The  Public  Instruction  Reports  seem  to  agree  with 
the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  Report,  yet  omit  the 
name  Balleen,  and  use  that  of  Clontubrit.  To 
complete  this  confusion,  other  works  represent  Bal- 
leen and  Clontubrit  as  quite  separate  parishes,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  appear  to  make  them  one  in  sta- 
tistics. All  confusion,  however,  has  been  terminated 
by  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  highest  ground  has 
an  altitude  of  ft'J5  feet.  The  demesnes  are  those  of 
Foyle  House  and  Klin  wood   Lodge.  Ballyspellan 
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Spa  is  on  the  west  border.  See  Balltspeu.an. 
The  cattle  of  Balleen,  an  imposing  ruin,  and  once 
a  place  of  considerable  extent  and  strength,  crowns 
a  slowly  ascending  yet  rather  lofty  hill,  and  over- 
looks a  richly  cultivated  and  beautifully  diversified 
expanse  of  country.  The  edifice  is  of  various  dates; 
it  is  said  by  tradition  never  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  it  consisted,  when  in  its  prime,  of  two 
towers,  an  intervening  large  hall,  a  line  eastern 
wing,  an  inner  and  outer  ballium,  and  the  several 
offices  of  a  large  castle,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
deep  fosse,  which  was  tilled  from  an  adjoining  stream. 
The  walls  of  the  ballium  are  partly  overthrown,  and 
lie  in  large  prostrate  masses ;  and  where  tbey  are  in 
any  degree  preserved,  they  exhibit  large  square  loop* 
holes,  suitable  to  small  early  artillery.  Excepting 
these  and  the  two  towers,  all  the  castle,  its  halls  and 
vaulted  chambers,  are  now  a  confused  mass  of  rub. 
bish ;  arid  "  as  if  to  mock  at  the  departed  grandeur 
of  the  place,  a  hovel  has  arisen  within  its  fallen 
courts,  and  includes  the  ancient  portal  through 
which  often  passed  with  goodly  retinue  many  a  noble 
chieftain  of  the  ButleV  race."  The  north-west  tower, 
now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  seems  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  14th  century;  it  was  the  keep 
of  the  original  fortalice,  and  it  consisted  of  four 
stories,  one  of  which  was  vaulted.  The  other  tower 
is,  as  to  its  mere  masonry,  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
preservation;  it  was  built  in  the  year  1453  by  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  a  powerful  noble,  and  a  fa- 
vourite of  Henry  VI  ;  and  its  windows,  with  grace- 
ful label-mouldings,  mullions,  and  transoms,  partly 
overhung  and  interlaced  with  ivy.  are  of  elegant  con- 
struction. The  castle  was  a  principal  stronghold  of 
the  Earls  of  Ormonde,  and  was  probably  designed  by 
the  fifth  Earl  to  be  extended  and  beautified  into  a 
residence  befitting  his  high  rank  and  power.  Mar- 
garet Fitzgerald,  the  lady  of  the  eighth  Earl,  and  a 
person  of  extraordinary  energy  of  character,  is  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  made  additions  to  the  edifice ; 
and  the  neighbouring  peasantry  still  point  out  the 
'  chair '  of  *  Peg  Garret,'  or  *  Maughrid  ni  Gearodh,' 
the  names  by  which  they  designate  the  lady.  In 
1600,  the  castle,  along  with  the  fortaliccs  of  Athna- 
orlar  and  Mountgarret,  was  taken  by  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Ormonde,  from  the  Count  .Mountgarret,  then  in 
rebellion;  and  it  eventually  suffered  dismantling  and 
dilapidation  from  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  — Balleen 
is  a  vicarage  and  a  component  part  of  the  benefice  of 
AlciioL'he  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Its 
vicarial  tithes,  jointly  with  those  of  Coolcasb'in,  are 
compounded  for  £54  16s.  Hd. ;  and  its  rectorial 
tithes— the  rectorial  tithes  of  '  Clontubrit'— jointly 
with  those  of  Coolca«hin,  are  compounded  for  £ll)9 
13*.  44<L.  and  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Caiuce,  Kilkenny.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  '200;  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement  is  grouped  with  the 
chapels  of  Coolca»hin  and  Lisdowney.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  there 
was  no  school. 

B  ALLEN  VALLEY  (Tail,  or  Ballinavelley, 
a  streamlet  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Arklow,  go. 
Wick  low,  Leinster.  An  extraordinary,  but  ephe- 
meral fame  which  it  acquired,  in  connection  with 
the  discovery  of  native  gold,  belongs  rather  to  the 
mountain  of  Crogban-Kinsbela  than  to  it.  See 
Cbochajc. 

BALLIBAY.    See  Ballvdat. 

UALLIBOFEY     See  Ballybofey. 

BALLICKMOYI.GR,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Killeban,  barony  of  Slievemargy,  Queen's  co.,  Lein- 
ster. Area.  12  acres.  Pop  .  in  1831,249;  in  1841, 
"294.  House*  48.  It  stands  about  5  miles  south  by 
west  of  Athy.    Its  house?,  compared  with  those  of 


many  other  villages,  are  tolerably  good  and  comfort- 
able.  Being  the  only  village  in  the  barony,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  highly  disturbed  district,  it  suffered  so 
grievously  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  that  its  market 
was  destroyed,  and  half  of  its  houses  were  made  a 
heap  of  ruins.  It  has  a  patent  for  a  weekly  market, 
and  for  fairs  on  March  15  and  Nov.  II.  In  1839-40, 
a  dispensary  here,  under  the  Carlow  Poor-law  union, 
received  £96,  expended  .£103  10s..  made  1.050  dis- 
pensations of  medicine  to  709  patients,  and  served 
for  a  district  of  16.537  acres,  with  7.396  inhabitants. 
Contiguous  to  the  village  is  the  seat  of  Cooper-hill. 

BALLINA,  a  post,  market,  and  sea-port  town, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilmoremoy.  and  barony  of  Tyrawley, 
co  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Moy,  5  miles  south  of  the  point  where 
that  stream  begins  to  expand  into  Killalla  bay,  9 
mile*  north  of  Foxford,  29  miles  west-south-west  of 
Slico.  54  north-west  of  Tulsk.  and  116  from  Dub- 
lin "by  way  of  Bovle  and  Banada,  118}  by  way  of 
Isongford  and  Ballaghadireen,  and  126$  by  way  of 
Boyle  and  Bullysadare.  On  approaching  it  from 
Banada,  and  clearing  the  glen  of  Lough  Tali,  the 
traveller  gradually  opens  the  dismal  waste  of  bog 
around  the  north  base  of  the  Lurgan  hills ;  but  on 
advancing,  he  descries  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast 
expanse  of  plain  from  Ballma  to  Sligo,  intersected 
and  wooed  along  the  north  by  the  arms  and  bosom 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  screened  on  the  south  by  the 
Lurgan  hills,  overhung  on  the  west  by  the  wild  and 
lofty  uplands  of  Grris,  climbing  away  to  the  dome 
of  the  monarch  mountain  Nephin,  and  both  varie- 
gated aud  embellished  on  the  east  by  fertile,  culti- 
vated, and  picturesque  hills  which  blend  with  the 
mural  cliffs  of  Bcnbulben.  The  approach  by  way  of 
Ballaghadireen  and  Foxford  leads  almost  uniformly 
through  a  poor,  moorish,  dreary  country,  and  offers 
little  relief  to  the  eye  till  the  banks  of  the  Moy  are 
reached  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  The 
approach  by  way  of  Ballysadare,  or  from  Sligo  and 
Ulster,  conducts  for  a  great  distance  along  an  alter- 
nation of  brief  fairy  spots  and  Urge  sheeta  of  semi- 
wilderness  ;  but,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  Fraser, 
"  Within  five  miles  of  Halliua.  we  pass,  at  about  a 
mile  from  the  road,  Cottlestown,  the  old  seat  of  Col. 
Kirkwood,  and,  at  two  miles,  close  on  the  shore, 
and  near  the  singularly  formed  and  extensive  ranges 
of  sand  hills  which  are  clustered  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Moy,  are  Scurmore  and  Moyview  cottages,  thu 
letter  the  occasional  residence  of  the  lion.  Col. 
Wingfield.  The  arid  sand  hills,  partially  covered 
with  sea-bent,  aud  tenanted  only  by  rabbits  and  sea- 
birds,  while  they  are  highly  injurious  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mov,  break  and  diversify  its  lucid  waters, 
and,  from  their  picturesque  outlines,  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  Moyview  and  Scurmore,  and  several 
other  villus  along  this  part  of  the  coast.  *  *  As 
we  approach  Ballina,  the  aspect  of  the  country  im- 
proves, the  extensive  plantations  of  Bcllcek  Manor, 
the  seat  of  Col.  Knox  Gore,  crowning  the  left  banks 
of  the  Moy,  and  emtwomiug  his  modern  beautilul 
Elizabethan  mansion  ;  Belleek-castle,  the  residence 
of  Gdward  ilowley,  G*q.,  which  tops  the  Knoll  over- 
hanging the  river ;  the  Moy,  one  of  the  finest  of 
our  rivers,  with  it*  ample  and  picturesque  tributary, 
the  Bunree,  rushing  over  its  rocky  bed  ;  the  spacious 
bridges,  with  their  broad  avenues ;  the  town  rising, 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  with  Nephin,  the 
most  gigantic  of  our  mountains, — are  all  seen  in  sue- 
cession,  and  fully  recompense  us  for  the  bleak  un- 
wooded  scene  we  have  just  traversed." 

The  town  it-elf  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  its 
fine  site,  or  out  of  keeping  with  the  scenic  character 
of  its  environs.  Excepting  Balliiutslov-  ami  West- 
port,  no  town  in  CoOMOgkl  excel,  it  in  cleanliness, 
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neatness,  regularity,  occasional  embellishment,  and 
comparative  freedom  from  every  offensive  property. 
The  Moy,  while  sweeping  past  it,  separates  the 
county  of  Mayo  from  a  wing  or  projection  of  the 
county  of  Sligo;  and  bears  on  its  right  bank  the 
beautiful  and  more  ancient  town  of  Ardnaree  : 
which  see.  Ballina,  in  the  large  and  popular  sense, 
includes  both  Ballina  proper  and  Ardnaree ;  and 
thus  understood,  is  the  third  in  bulk  and  commercial 
importance  of  the  towns  of  Connaught,  being  in- 
ferior in  these  properties  only  to  Gal  way  and  Sligo, 
just  as  in  attraction  it  is  inferior  only  to  Westport 
and  Batlinasloe.  Two  bridges  connect  the  two 
parts  of  the  town ;  one  of  these,  if  it  have  not 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  been  replaced  by 
u  new  erection,  is  a  very  fine  old  structure  of  16 
arches ;  and  above  it  are  considerable  rapids  and  a 
salmon- weir,  where  salmon  are  caught  in  such  plenty 
that  an  annual  rental  of  £1,000  is  said  to  be  paid 
for  the  fishery.  See  Mot.  A  straight  and  terraced 
street  of  Baluna  proper  runs  parallel  with  the  river  ; 
i*  rather  neatly  editiced ;  is  the  chief  seat  of  local 
business;  and  possesses  shops  and  houses  which 
would  be  creditable  to  any  town.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles ;  and, 
though  far  from  wanting  the  patches  and  lines  of 
mere  cabins,  or  poor  single-floored  cottage*  which 
so  abound  in  Irish  second-rate  towns,  they  exhibit 
very  considerable  aggregate  pretensions  in  domestic 
architecture.  Great  improvements,  too,  have  been 
very  recently  effected.  A  court-house  is  the  most 
noticeable  civil  public  building.  The  ecclesiastical 
structures,  and  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  statistics 
connected  with  them,  are  partly  noticed  in  the  ar- 
ticle Ardnaree,  and  will  be  fully  exhibited  in  the 
article  Kilmorewoy. 

Ballina  is  the  head  of  a  Poor-law  union,  in 
the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo.  The  dispensary 
districts  of  the  union  are  Ballina,  Belmullet,  Bing- 
hamston,  Castleconnor,  Crossmolina,  Killalla,  and 
part  of  Dromore-West ;  and,  excepting  the  latter, 
the  chief  part  of  which  is  in  Sligo  union,  they  com- 
prehend an  area  of  579,079  acres,  with  95,902 
inhabitants.  In  1839-40,  the  Ballina  dispensary 
received  £184  Is.  3d.,  expended  £182  19*.  lid., 
administered  to  1,965  patients,  and  served  for  a 
district  of  75,030  acres,  with  a  population  of  22.030. 
In  the  same  year,  a  fever  hospital  in  the  town  had 
138  intern  patients,  received  £115  15*.  5d.,  and 
expended  £161  13s.  ;  it  was  originally  a  dwell- 
ing-house ;  and  it  contains  only  1 1  beds,  but  is 
capable  of  containing  16.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Poor-law  union,  at  least  one-third,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  dispensary.  This  Poor-law  union  ranks 
as  the  1 12th,  and  was  declared  on  July  3d,  1840. 
Its  area  is  507.154  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831, 1 15,030. 
Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop., 
in  1811,  are,  in  co.  Sligo,  Ardnaree,  6.613;  Dro- 
more-West, 3,330 ;  Easkey,  6,129;  Kilglass,  4,356 ; 
and  Castle-Connor,  3,871  ; — and  in  co.  Mayo,  Bal- 
lina, 12,858;  Backs,  6.606 ;  Attymass,  3,276 ;  Kit- 
garvan,  4.230  ;  Ballisakeery,  5.993  ;  Killalla,  7,054  ; 
Lncken,  7,587  ;  Ballycastle,  4,110;  Kilfian,  7,637  ; 
Crossmolina.  11.479;  Belmullet,  10,742;  and  Bing- 
hamstowy,  9,159.  The  number  of  ex-officio  anil  of 
elected  guardians  is  respectively  II  and  33;  and  of 
the  latter,  4  are  returned  by  the  division  of  Ballina, 
3  each  by  the  divisions  of  Crossmolinn,  Belmullet, 
and  Binghamstown,  2  each  bv  the  divisions  of  Ard- 
naree, Barks  Easkey.  Ballisakeery,  Killalla,  Lacken, 
and  Kilfian,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  total  uett  annual  value  of  property  rated  is 
£96,221  ;  the  total  number  of  person*  rated  is 
23.868 :  and  of  the  latter.  6,<W2  are  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1,-5,072,  not  exceeding 


£2,-4.062.  not  exceeding  £3,—  2,780,  not  exceed, 
ing  £4, — and  1,612,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  work- 
house was  contracted  for  on  Oct.  16th,  1840,— to 
be  completed  in  April  1842,— to  cost  £9,400  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £1.980  for  fitting* 
and  contingencies,— to  occupy  a  site  of  8  acres,  15 
perches,  purchased  for  £620, — and  to  contain  ac- 
commodation for  1,200.  The  total  expenses  of  the 
union  up  to  Feb.  6th,  1843,  amounted  to  £1,285 
18*.  2}d. ;  and  the  workhouse,  at  that  date,  was  not 
opened. 

"  In  point  of  trade,  extent,  population,  and  im- 
provement," says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  Ballina  is  the  third 
town  in  the  large  county  of  Mayo ;  and,  but  for  the 
impedimenta  which  the  sand  banks  present  to  the 
navigation  of  the  estuary,  would  rank  much  higher 
than  it  does  as  an  export  town.  Its  trade,  however, 
has  increased  much;  and  a  little  is  still  done  in 
coarse  linens.  *  *  From  the  excellent  fishing  the 
Moy  affords,  the  liberality  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
fisherv,  and  iU  proximity  to  Lough  Conn.  Ballina  is 
the  resort  of  many  anglers  during  the  summer  s«-a. 
son.  It  is  also  the  principal  road  to  the  wild  district 
of  Erris,  and  a  considerable  thoroughfare ;  the  cross 
mail-coaches  to  Sligo  and  Castlebar,  the  mail-cart 
to  Foxford,  Crossmolina,  and  Killalla,  starting  from 
it''  This  summary  account,  though  apparently 
flattering,  falls  considerably  within  the  truth.  So 
other  town  in  Mayo  equals  Ballina  in  population ; 
and  only  Westport  competes  with  it,  and  does  so 
with  no  remarkable  amount  of  superiority,  in  either 
seaward  or  inland  commerce.  The  Moy  is  navi- 
gable to  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  brings  the 
tide  up  quite  to  the  bridges.  During  a  series  of 
years  preceding  1833,  the  exports,  consisting  chiefly 
of  grain,  amounted  annually  to  about  10,000  tons ; 
and,  though  they  suffered  serious  diminution  in  that 
year  in  consequence  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  house  in 
the  trade,  they  immediately  afterwards  resumed  their 
former  amount.  In  1835,  the  exports  were  valued  at 
£70,568,  and  consisted  of 8,8394  tons  of  corn  and  meal, 
453$  tons  of  provisions,  40  tons  of  kelp,  64  tons  of 
uti tanned  bides,  and  6  tons  of  feathers ;  and  the  imports 
were  valued  at  £13,532,  and  consisted  of  600  tons  of 
coals,  1 ,700  barrels  of  herrings,  and  various  quantities 
of  British  and  foreign  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  hard- 
ware, mahogany,  and  other  timber,  wheat,  slates, 
sugar,  coffee,  salt,  spirits,  tinned  plates,  glass,  earthen, 
ware,  and  articles  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture. 
In  1837,  the  estimated  amount  of  carriage  to  the  town 
consisted  of  8,000  tons  for  exportation, — 4,500  tons 
of  agricultural  produce  for  local  consumption  as  food, 
and  200  for  the  use  of  local  breweries  and  distil- 
leries,— 600  tons  of  excisable  articles  not  received 

by  direct  importation  and  26,000  tons  of  stone, 

lime,  turf,  &c. ;  and  the  estimated  amount  of  car- 
riage from  the  town  consisted  of  500  tons  of  im- 
ported articles,  400  of  the  surplus  produce  of  brew- 
eries and  di-tilleries,  and  1,200  of  coals,  manure, 
&c.  In  1838,  the  public  conveyances  were  a  mail- 
coach  to  Sligo,  a  mail-coach  to  Castlebar,  and  three 
mail-cars  to  respectively  Killalla,  Crossmolina,  and 
Swineford.  A  branch  office  of  the  Provincial  Bank 
was  established  in  the  town  in  1828;  one  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank,  in  1635;  and 
one  of  the  National  Bank,  in  1837.  Fairs  are  held 
on  May  12,  June  5,  and  Aug  12. 

In  1798,  the  French,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Humbert,  were,  for  a  brief  period,  in  possession 
of  Ballina  They  arrived  in  Killalla  bay,  in  3  frigates 
from  Roohelle,  on  the  22d  of  August ;  they  consisted 
of  1,100,  of  whom  70  were  officers;  and  having 
chased  a  garrison  of  50  yeomen  and  feucibles  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  regiment  from  Killalla,  they  ad- 
vanced, on  the  24th,  toward  Ballina,  defeated  the 
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picket-guards,  obliged  the  garrison  to  retire  to  Fox- 
ford,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  In  the  defeat 
of  the  picket*,  the  Rev.  George  Fortescue,  nephew 
to  Lord  Clermont,  and  rector  of  Kilmoremoy,  who 
had  volunteered,  was  slain.  On  the  morning  of  the 
h.  General  Humbert,  baring  received  intelligence 
of  the  assembling  of  a  force  against  him  at  Castlebar, 
moved  in  tbe  direction  of  that  town  from  Ballina, 
sturdily  but  vainly  "  resolving  to  achieve  his  utmost 
for  the  excitement  of  rebellion  by  an  early  and  deep 

impression."    See  Caktlebar  Three  miles  below 

Ballina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mm,  stand  the 
ruins  of  Connor-castle ;  and  on  a  romantic  aite,  in 
a  sequestered  dell,  among  undulated  grounds,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  stand  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Roerk  Abbev.  Area  of  the  town,  exclusive  ot 
Ardnaree.  I2l"acre«.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,510 ;  in  1841, 
5,313.    Houses  902.    See  Ardnaree. 

BALLINA,  a  village  on  the  western  border  of 
the  parish  of  Templekelly,  of  the  barony  of  Owney 
and  Arra,  and  of  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  stands 
on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and  on  the  road  from 
Limerick  to  Castletown ;  and  ia  connected  with 
the  episcopal  town  of  Killaloe,  by  a  bridge  of  19 
arches  across  the  Shannon.  The  village  gives  name 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  tbe  united  dio.  of 
Cashel  and  Emly.  See  Templkkblly  and  Killa- 
loe. Area  of  the  village,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
832  ;  in  1841,  774.    Houses  105. 

BALLINA,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the 
united  dio.  of  Kildare  and  I^igblin.  It  is  in  the 
barony  of  Carberv,  co.  Kildare.  Post-town,  Johns- 
town-Bridge, Enfield.  See  Cadamstowx.  Ballina- 
bou»e,  within  the  district,  is  the  seat  of  Richard 
More  O  Ferrall,  Esq. ;  and  extensive  plantations, 
belonging  to  that  seat,  contribute  a  broad  and  pleas- 
ing feature  of  relief  to  an  adjoining  expanse  of  flat 
boggy  plain. 

BALLINA.  co.  Cavan.    See  Ballinaqh. 

BALLINABOY,  a  parish  in  the  four  baronies  of 
Cork,  Kerrycurriby,  Kinnalea,  and  Muskerry- East, 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  Tbe  Kerrycurriby  and  the  Mus- 
kerry  sections,  contain  respectively  the  villages  of 
Balunabsio  and  Ballytrooleen :  which  see. 
Length,  3|  miles;  breadth,  2f  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2.81*8;  in  1841,  2.749.  Houses  460.  Area  of  the 
Cork  section,  650  acres;  of  the  Kerrycurriby  sec- 
tion,  12.834  acres;  of  the  Kinnalea  section,  2.961 
acres  ;  of  tbe  Muskerry  section,  1.528  acres.  Pop. 
of  tbe  Cork  section,  in  1831,  198;  in  1841,  211. 
Houses  32.  Pop.  of  the  Kerryrurrihv  section,  in 
18.11.  1,045;  in  1841,  1.003.  Houses  173.  Pop.  of 
the  Kinnalea  section,  in  1831.  973;  in  1841,  936. 
Houses  144.  Pop.  of  the  Muskerry  section,  in  1831, 
674;  in  1841,  599.  Houses  109.  The  surface  is 
drained  eastward  by  tbe  Annabouy  river ;  and  lies 
at  about  equal  distances  from  Cork,  Bandon,  and 
Kinsale.  Six  townlands  are  remarkable  for  their 
fertility ;  but  the  other  districts  contain  a  consider- 
able extent  of  waste  land,  and  can  scarcely  he 
reckoned  more  than  tolerable. — This  parish  is  a  per- 
petual curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of 
Cork.  Gross  income.  £69  5s.  6jd. ;  nett,  £44  5s. 
6Jd.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  The  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £500,  and  are  wholly  impropriate 
in  tbe  Earl  of  Shannon.  "  But  it  is  reported,"  say 
the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  Commissioners,  "that for 
the  last  40  years,  the  parish  has  not  paid  tithes  ;  the 
parishioners  having  occasionally,  during  that  period, 
been  engaged  in  giving  resistance  to  his  lordship; 
and  alleging  that  they  are  at  present  ready  to  do  so 
should  be  act  on  the  suit  still  pending ;  conceiving 
that  there  exists,  on  bis  lordship's  part,  no  legal 
claim."  Tbe  church  was  built  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.    Sittings  100 ;  attendance  30.    Tbe  Ro- 


man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  classed,  with  Ballaheady  chapel,  in  Dtinderrow. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  124,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,872 ;  and  a  pay  daily  school 
was  attended  by  50  boys  and  20  girls.  In  1840,  two 
National  schools,  nude  and  female,  at  Goggin's  hill, 
were  attended  by  respectively  125  and  50,  and  aided 
with  respectively  £12  and  £10. 

B ALLIN ACALLA,  a  parish.  See  Ballixcalla. 

BALLIN ACALLA,  a  village  in  the  parish  ot 
Kilnamanagh,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  6  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  17 1.    Houses  28. 

BALLIN  AC  ALLY,  a  village  in  the  parish  ot 
Kilchrist,  on  tbe  east  coast  of  tho  barony  of  Clon- 
deralaw,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands*  near  the 
estuary  of  the  Fergus,  about  04  miles  south-south, 
west  of  the  town  of  Clare.  A  small  quay  on  tbe 
Fergus,  in  its  vicinity,  facilitates  the  exportation  of 
farm  produce.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  194. 
Houses  29.  The  ruin  of  Dangan  tower  or  castle  ia 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

BALLIN  AC  ARGY,  a  village,  or  small  post-town, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilbixy,  barony  of  Moygoisb,  co. 
Westmeath,  Leinstcr.  It  stands  on  the  bunks  of 
tbe  Royal  Canal,  and  on  the  road  from  Mullingar  to 
Strokestown,  5  miles  east  by  south  of  Colehili,  and 
7}  west-north- west  of  Mullingar.  Though  a  small 
it  is  a  thriving  town  ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  fer- 
tile and  comparatively  improved  district  of  country. 
A  townlaud  which  is  coguominal  with  it,  and  in 
which  is  the  town's  site,  comprehends  an  area  of  166 
acres.  In  the  vicinity  are  Baronstown,  the  splendid 
scat  of  Mrs-  O'Connor,  Tristeruagh,  the  decayed 
seat  of  Sir  J.  Piers,  Bart.,  and  several  neat  villus. 
A  fair  is  held  in  the  village  on  May  9th.  In  1839- 
40,  a  dispensary  here,  under  the  Mullingar  Poor-law 
union,  received  £92  12s.,  expended  £92  10*.,  ad- 
ministered to  2,345  patients,  and  served  for  a  district 
of  21,027  acres,  with  7.200  inhahiUmU.  Area,  82 
acres.    Pop.,in  1811,308;  in  1841,  483.   Houses  63. 

BALLIN  AC  ARGY,  or  Bellanacaroy,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  parish  of  Drong,  barony  of  Tullaghgarvey,. 
co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  stands  6  miles  south-west  by' 
west  of  Cootehill,  on  the  road  thence  to  Ballvbays. 
Area,  12  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  150;  in  1841,  85. 
Houses  18. 

BALLIN  AC  ARRIG,  a  parish  in  the  barony  and 
county  of  Carlow,  I  \  mile  south-south -east  of  the 
town  of  Carlow,  Leinster.  Length,  2  miles  ;  breadth, 
1;  area,  2,605  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  615;  in  1841, 
692.  Houses  124.  A  section  which,  in  1831,  con- 
tained a  pop.  of  35,  was  recently  transferred  to  the 
barony  of  Carlow  from  that  of  Rathvilly.  The  sur- 
face is  drained  westward  to  the  Barrow  by  tbe  river 
Burren ;  and,  excepting  a  small  quantity  of  bog.  it 
consists  of  arable  land  and  pasture — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin  ;  and  forms  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Staplkstown  :  which  see.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £70.  and  the  rec- 
torial for  £100;  and  the  latter  are  appropriate,  and 
held  under  lease  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Leigh- 
lin. In  1834,  the  members  of  the  Established  Church 
amounted  to  55.  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  to  7; 
the  Roman  Catholics,  consisting  of  all  tbe  other 
parishioners,  were  returned  in  cumulo  with  all  in  tbe 
benefice ;  and  2  daily  schools,  the  one  of  which  was 
supported  by  the  incumbent,  and  tbe  other  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  had  on  their  books  20  boys  and 
20  girls. 

BALLIN  AC  ARRIG.  a  hamlet,  the  rite  of  a 
curious  old  castle,  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  <  Impel, 
in  the  barony  of  East  Carberv,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
The  place — "  the  hamlet  of  the  rock,"  as  its  name 
signifies — is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bandon  river, 
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about  8  mile*  west  of  tlic  town  of  Ban;!on.  The 
rustle  is  a  quadrangular  pile,  9t>  feet  high,  surmount- 
ing a  rocky  ledge  which  overhang*  a  moderately 
sized  lake.  The  hall  i*  rudely  vaulted ;  and  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  interior  area  ;  the  wall*  are 
very  thick ;  and  a  narrow  spiral  stairca«e  ascends 
from  story  to  story,  leading  successively  to  three 
small  apartment*,  and  to  what  probably  wus  the 
principal  room  when  the  pile  wis  inhabited.  This 
la-it  apartment  is  at  the  top  of  the  edifice,  spacious, 
and  lighted  with  two  very  curiou*  window*,  the  one 
of  which  overlooks  the  lake,  while  the  other  com- 
mand* a  view  of  the  great  and  dismal  bog  of  Mon- 
cneurig,  and  of  the  low  furzy  hill*  which  bound  the 
bog  on  the  north.  Both  window*  exhibit  the  Saxon 
nrrh,  and  a  series  of  rudely  carved  device* :  on  the 
one  nppear  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  and  on  the  other 
are  a  ladder,  a  cock,  a  hand,  a  heart  pierced  with 
transverse  sword*,  some  ma*onie  emblem*,  and  the 
initial*  of  the  castle's  founder*,  with  the  date  »if  it* 
erection.  The  rook  which  bear*  aloft  the  pile,  falls 
on  one  side  sheer  down,  30  or  40  feet,  to  the  bed  of 
a  tumbling  brawling  stream,  Which  i*  fed  by  the 
neighbouring  lake.  A  small,  circular,  isolated  watch- 
tower  in  front  of  the  castle,  i<  overgrown  with  ivy, 
ferns,  and  brionv  ;  and,  as  well  a*  the  castle  itself,  is 
now  roofless — Btdlinncarrig-castle  was  built,  in  1585, 
by  Ranald  MacCarthy,  or  by  his  wife,  Catherine 
Collins,  or  by  both.  In  the  wars  of  1641,  it  was 
gairisoned  by  the  English,  and  regarded  as  a  post  of 
ronsidcrable  and  even  noted  strength.  Up  to  1815, 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  the  hamlet  was 
built,  its  hall  was  used  a*  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  congregation.  A  wild  legend 
respecting  the  castle  is  told  in  No.  111.  of  the  Dub- 
lin Penny  Journal. 

BALLIN  ACARRIG  A,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilnamaiiagh,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Mun*ter. 
Area,  11  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  152.    Houses  34. 

BALLIN ACIjASII.  a  quoad  taera  parish,  in  the 
eivil  parish  of  Rathdrum,  barony  of  Ballinncor,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinstcr.  Length,  1 0  miles  ;  breadth,  5; 
area,  about  110,000  acres.  The  surface  is  drained 
by  the  northern  and  the  middle  head-waters  of  the 
river  Ovoca;  and  contain*  some  of  the  finest  fea- 
tures and  grouping*  of  the  exqui«ite  scenery  in  the 
glens  of  these  stream*.  Two-thirds  of  it  are  moun- 
tainous ;  and  the  rest  are  tillage,  grazing,  demesne, 
and  woodlands.  The  village  or  hamlet  of  Ballina- 
clash  stands  about  \\  mile  south-west  of  Rathdrum, 
on  the  road  hence  to  Aughrim.  In  its  vicinity  are 
the  brilliant  demesne*  of  Avondale,  Ball'yar- 

Tinrn,  and  Castle-Howard:  which  see  This 

parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  m  the  dio.  of  Dublin; 
nnd  was  constituted  such  by  a  deed  bearing  date 
Isth  May.  1832.  The  curacy  includes  the  royal 
cliapelry  of  Carysfort  :  which  see.  Gross  income, 
-150;  nett,  .±'30.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Rath- 
drum. "  Incumbent  observes,"  say  the  Ecclesiasti- 
oil  Revenue  Commissioners,  "that  in  addition  to 
the  above  sum,  he  allows  a  perpetual  curate  £50 
per  annum,  in  consideration  of  his  discharging  the 
ministerial  duties  of  Carysfort  chapelry,  which  lies 
on  the  south  extremity  ol  the  parish.  No  glebe 
longing  to  this  cure  ;  although  incumbent  reports 
that  in  Carysfort  chapelry  there  is  a  glebe  of  150 
statute  acres,  woith  about  £100  per  annum,  which 
was  granted  by  King  Charles  I.,  in  1628,  for  the 
support  of  the  chaplain,  but  that  it  has  been  long  since 
alienated  to  other  purposes,  but  how.  or  by  what 
means,  is  unknown,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Earl  of  Meath's  tenants."  The  chapel  of  the  curacy, 
situated  at  Ballinatone,  was  built  in  1834  by  menu* 
of  £100  raised  by  subscription,  and  £!H)0  granted 
by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruit* ;  and  it  has  200 


sittings  The  Cnrysfort  chapel,  situated  4  miles 
distant  from  the  former,  wa*  built  in  1827.  at  an  ex- 
pen«e  of  £100,  contributed  by  the  rector  and  the 
parishioners;  and  it  accommodates  120  persons. 
Other  statistics  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  Rath- 
drcm :  which  see. 

BALLIN  ACLERAGH,  a  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ish, in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore  Po«t  town,  Ballina- 
morc.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  paro- 
chial divisions. 

BALLIN  ACLOUGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Ormond,  3  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Nen- 
agh,  co.  Tipperary,  Minister.  Length,  3  miles ; 
breadth,  2 ;  area,  3,8*19  acres,  2  roods,  4  perchc*. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,140;  in  1841,  1,152.  Houses  162. 
The  surface  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Nenugh 
to  Borri*lca>»h  ;  and  is  drained  north-westward  by 
the  stream  which  (lows  past  Newish  to  Lough  Drrg, 
The  land  is,  in  general,  of  good  quality.  The 
highest  ground  has  an  altitude  of  350  feet  above 
sea  level,  or  of  163  feet  above  the  level  of  the  drain- 
ing stream.  The  chief  residence*  are  llalliuaciou^h, 
Coolagh.  nnd  Delisborough. — This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  also  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Ktl- 
laloe.  The  vicarial  tithe*  are  compounded  for  £78 
6*.  8d. ;  and  the  rectorial  for  £156  13s.  4d.  ;  nnd 
the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Alex- 
ander Holmes,  Esq  The  vicarages  of  Balliim- 
clough  nnd  Tkrrvglass,  and  the  rectories  of  Dito- 
MINF.gr  and  Kilkearv  [see  these  article*],  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Halliuuclough,  and  the  corps 
of  the  deanery  of  Killaloe.  The  parishes  of  the 
benefice  are  not  contiguous,  Dromineer  being  7 
miles  distant  from  Ballinacloiigh  and  Kilkeary,  and 
separated  from  them  by  Mount*ca  and  Nenagh. 
Gross  income,  £427  1*.  8d. ;  nett,  £2fi9  7*.  4d 
Patron,  the  Crown.  Two  churches  and  two  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels,  are  situated  in  the  cura- 
cies respectively  of  Ballinaclough  and  Terrygla**. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  united  parishes 
amounted  to  287 .  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,917; 
and  8  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  230  boys  and 
136  girl*. — The  perpetual  curacy  of  Ballinaclough 
is  commensurate  with  the  parish.  Gross  income, 
£57  16*.  fid.;  nett,  £49  Is.  44d.  Patron,  the 
dean  of  Killaloe.  The  church  was  built  in  1807, 
by  mean*  of  a  grant  of  £646  3*.  id.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  80;  average  attend- 
ance, about  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  between  300  and  400  ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  classed 
with  the  chapel  of  Kilmore.  In  1834.  the  Protes- 
tant* amounted  to  58,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,149;  and  3  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was  aided 
with  an  acre  of  land,  and  £5  from  the  dean,  had  on 
their  books  101  boys  and  26  girls. 

BALLIN  ACLOUGH,  or  Dollardstown,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Coonagh,  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  Length,  2  miles  ;  breadth,  1  ;  area,  1,092 
acre*.  Pop.,  in  1841,  630.  Houses  90.  It  lies 
about  8  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Tipperary, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  road  thence  to  Limericks 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  much  smaller  than  the 
civil  one,  and  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of 

only  211  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and 

a  component  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kii.oor.vax, 
[which  see,]  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Til  he  coaipo-u 
tion.  £46.  In  IK34,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  5, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  214. 

BALLIN ACOR  (North  and  South),  two  bar- 
onies,  in  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  They  are  bound- 
ed, on  the  north,  by  co.  Dublin ;  on  the  north-east, 
by  the  half-bnrony  of  Rathdown;  on  the  east,  by 
the  baronies  of  Newcastle  and  Arklow;  on  the 
south  east,  by  the  barony  of  Arklow  ;  on  the  south. 
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by  co  Wexford ;  on  the  south-west,  by  the  barony 
of  Shillelagh  ;  ami  on  the  we*t.  by  ro.  Carlow,  and 
the  barony  of  TalboUtown.  Their  greatest  length, 
from  nocth  to»outb,  is  £\\  mrles;  and  their  greatest 
breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  10  mile*.  Area  of 
North  Ballinaror,  74,1 10  aero* ;  of  South  Ballinacor, 
"8,3 16  acre*.  The  surface  is  a  series  of  mountains, 
intersected  by  deep  romantic  glens,  and  picturesque 
narrow  valleys ;  and  contains  the  major  part  of  the 
justly  celebrated  scenery  of  the  county.  The  mon- 
arrh  mountain,  Lignaquii.la,  [which  see,]  towers 
aloft  on  the  western  border ;  and  the  lied  of  the 
Avonmore,  the  northern  head-water  of  the  Ovoca, 
forms,  for  some  distance,  the  eastern  boundary. 
The  western  and  larger  division  is  all  granitic ;  a 
belt  adjacent,  and  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the 
barony,  consists  of  rocks  altered  by  granitic  influ- 
ence, or  rocks  posting  from  granite  to  trap  and  argilla- 
ceous schist ;  and  a  comparatively  small  eastern  dis- 
trict consists  chiefly  of  greywacke  and  greywacke 
slate.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  area  is  unim- 
proved and  uninhabited — North  Ballinaror  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Rathdrum,  and 
parts  of  the  parishes  of  Callary,  Derrylossorv,  anil 
Knockrath.  Pop.,  in  1841.  10,196.  Houses  1.473. 
Families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  1,137  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  290;  in  other  pursuit*,  189i 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age,  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,805;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
940;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,792. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1 ,277 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,160;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,919  — 
South  Ballinacor  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Ballinacor,  Ballykine,  Kilcommon,  Moyne,  and 
Preban,  and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Crosspatrick, 
Hacketatown,  Kilpipe,  Kiltogan,  and  Knockrath. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  15,491.  Houses  2,440  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,069;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  409 ;  in  other  pursuits,  97.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,690 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,393  ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,886.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write.  1.422;  who  could  read  bat  not  write,  1,828  ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,349. 

BALLINACOR,  one  of  four  denominations 
which  constitute  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Rath- 
drum,  in  the  barony  of  South  Ballinacor,  co.  Wick- 
low,  Leinster.  Area,  17.449  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.221  ;  in  1841,  1,359.  Houses  208.  The  denomi- 
nation doe*  not,  in  modern  time*  at  least,  appear  to 
have  been  a  separate  parochial  status  ;  yet  has  been 
practically  erected  into  a  civil  parish  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Ordnance  surveyors,  and  of  the  officers 
of  the  last  census.  In  1834,  294  of  its  inhabitants 
were  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
rest  were  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  village  or 
hamlet  of  Ballinacor  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Avonbcg,  2  miles  south-west  of  Rathdrom.  The 
handsome,  recently-built,  Grecian  villa  of  Ballina- 
cor, the  seat  of  Mr.  Kemmis,  crowns  a  lofty  niece 
of  ground,  and  commands  a  delightful  view  down 
the  vale  of  the  Avonbeg. 

BALLINACORRA.    See  Balm*acck*a. 

BALLINACOURTY.  a  village  and  a  low  head- 
land, at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dungarvan 
Harbour,  in  the  barony  of  Decics- without- Drum,  co. 
Waterford,  Munster.  The  headland  is  called  both 
BallinaeouTty  Point,  and  Wyse's  Point.  Vessel*  of 
large  burden  may  safely  run  behind  it  at  low  water, 
and  enjoy  good  shelter.  The  village  stands  near 
the  extremity  of  the  headland,  about  2J  miles  east 
by  south  of  Abbeyside.  A  pier  was  commenced 
Were  by  the  late  Fishery  Board,  and  completed  in 


1833,  by  contract  under  the  Commissioners  of  Puis. 
lie  Works,  at  a  cost  of  £1,180;  of  which  £830 
was  a  grant  from  government,  and  £350  were  contri- 
buted  by  Thomas  Wy»e,  Esq.,  and  others.  The  Bal- 
linacourty boats  are  used  very  limitedly  in  fishing, 
and  principally  in  conveying  limestone  along  the 
coast.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  are  Bullirio- 
courty-house,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Longan,  and  Ducks- 
pool,  the  seat  of  J.  M.  Galwey,  Esq. 

BALLINACOURTY.  a  maritime  parish,  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Gal  way.  and  in  the  barony  of 
Dunkellin,  co.  Galway,  Conuaught.  Length,  4 
miles;  breadth,  1};  area,  6,293  acres,  22  perches, 
— of  which  172  acres.  1  rood.  20  perches  lie  de- 
tached. Pop.,  in  1831.  3,250;  in  1841,  3,407. 
Houses  501.  The  land  ii  a  naked,  shallow,  lime- 
stone  soil,  which,  when  cleared  and  well-culti- 
vated, is  fertile,  and  produces  the  finest  wheat  in 
Ireland ;  but  part  of  it  is  disposed  in  sheep-walk, 
and  the  rest  is  much  forced  and  maltreated  by 
mere  sea-weed  manuring.  The  pari-h  includes 
several  islands;  the  chief  of  which  are  Tawnish, 
St.  Brendan's,  and  Inniscorn.  The  village  of 
Ballinacourty  stand*  on  the  north  side  of  the 
cognominal  creek,  about  5  mile*  south  of  Oran- 
more.  The  creek,  or  pool,  or  natural  harbour, 
opens  from  the  head  of  Kilrotgan  buy  ;  it  is  covered 
by  a  spit  of  beach  which  run*  up  that  bay,  and  forms 
a  natural  pier  or  breakwater  ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
ami  safest  stations  which  the  bay  contains ;  it  has 
mud  and  grassy  banks,  and  14  feet  of  water  at  ebb 
tide ;  but  it  is  entered  by  a  narrow  and  somewhat 
intricate  passage,  and  is,  in  consequence,  considered 
a  bar  harbour.  A  pier,  built  by  the  Fishery  Board, 
accommodates  the  fishermen  of  the  village,  affords 
occasional  shelter  to  the  boats  of  the  bay,  and  serve* 
as  a  landing-place  for  the  sale  or  curing  of  fish ;  it 
consists  of  a  work  154  feet  long,  which  rises  above 
high  water,  and  a  work  of  80  feet  in  continuation 
over  which  the  tide  rises  7  feet ;  and  it  is  formed  by 
a  cut  across  a  narrow  bank  of  gravel  into  a  pool  be- 
hind,— the  cut  being  quayed  on  the  east  side  in 
hewn  limestone. — This  parish  is  one  of  the  8  rer- 
tories  included  in  the  benefice,  and  the  exempt  and 
peculiar  jurisdiction,  of  the  wardenship  of  Galway. 
See  Galway.  Tithe  composition,  £180.  The  Ro- 
man CAtholic  chapel  at  Gurrane  has  an  attendance 
of  1,800;  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  grouped  with  the  chapels  of  Oran- 
more  and  Frenchfort.  In  1834,  the  Protestant* 
amounted  to  26,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,475; 
2  National  schools  at  Gurrane,  respectively  for  boy* 
and  for  girls,  and  each  aided  with  £7  10s.,  had  on 
their  books  69-  boy*  and  51  girls  ;  and  3  other  daily 
schools,  at  Gurrane,  Ballinacourty,  and  West-town, 
were  attended  by  1 18  children. 

BALLINACOURTY.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  forms  part  of 
the  roughry  tumulated  peninsula  along  the  north 
coast  of  Dingle  bay;  and  lies  about  8  miles  north- 
east by  east  of  the  town  of  Dingle,  on  the  road  thence 
to  Tralee.  h  contains  the  hamlets  of  Annascai.le 
and  Ballikclarf:  :  which  sec.  Area,  5,318  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,884;  in  1841,  1,472.    Houses  247. 

 This  parish  is  a  vicarage  and  a  part  of  the  benefice 

of  KlLFLYN  [see  that  article],  in  the  dio  of  Ardfert 
and  Agbadoe.  The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithe* 
are  each  compounded  for  £84  15s. ;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Cork.  A 
church  in  the  parish  was  built  in  1816,  by  mean*  of 
a  loan  of  £553  1 6s.  1  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sitting*  50;  average  attendance  35.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  450; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
h  united  to  the  chapel  of  Balliuvoher.    In  1834,  the 
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Protectant*  amounted  to  42,  and  the  Roman  Catho-  I 
lies  to  1,972;  and  a  daily  free-»cbool,  supported  by 
the  Earl  of  Cork  and  the  incumbent,  had  on  it*  book* 
180  boys  and  90  girls. 

BALLINACRAGGY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Dromcreehy,  barony  of  Burren,  ro.  Clare,  Munster. 
Top.  in  18-* 1 .  123.    See  Dromcreehy. 

BALLINACREAGH.  a  village  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  barony  of  East  Carbcry,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  stands  1)  mile  west-south-west  of 
Clonakilty,  on  the  road  thence  to  Skibbereen. 

BALLIN ACREEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmabon,  barony  of  lmokilly,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  10  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  120.    Houses  24. 

BALLIN  ACURR  A,  or  Ballimacoiira,  a  village 
in  the  parish  of  Middleton,  barouies  of  Barrymore 
and  lmokilly,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Middleton  river,  upwards  of  a  mile  below  the 
town  of  Middleton  ;  and  it  is  the  port  of  that  town, 
the  outlet  for  the  agricultural  produce  brought  to 
its  market,  and  the  site  of  its  small  quay  and  of 
its  principal  corn  stores.  The  country  around  it  is 
fertile,  and  partially  powdered  and  beautified  with 
bandsome  lodges  and  cottages.  In  its  vicinity  stands 
Ballinacurra-house,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Garde.  The 
river  or  creek  expands,  immediately  below  the  vil- 
lage, into  the  forked  belt  of  waters,  one  stripe  of 
which  w  shes  the  north  side,  and  another  the  east 
side  of  Great  Island,  in  Cork  Harbour.  Area  of  the 
Barry  more  section,  23  acres ;  of  the  lmokilly  section, 
7  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  B.  section",  694 ;  of 
the  I.  section,  106.  Houses  in  the  B.  section,  116; 
in  the  1.  section,  19.    See  Middleton. 

BALLINADEE,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  and  lying  partly  in  the  barony  of 
"West  Muskerry,  but  chiefly  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Length,  4(  miles;  breadth,  3$  ,  area,  8,334  acres,— 
of  which  697  acres  are  in  Muskerry.  Pop  ,  in  1831, 
2,800;  in  1841.3.038.  Houses  486.  The  surface 
is  drained  southward  by  the  river  Bandon,  and  con- 
eists  chiefly  of  arable  land  of  medium  quality.  The 
village  of  Ballinadee  stands  in  the  East  Carbery  sec- 
tion, about  3  miles  east  of  Bandon.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
228;  in  1841,  284.  Area,  29  acres.  Houses  51— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ross.  Tithe 
composition,  £581  I  Is.  9d.  The  rectories  of  Balli- 
nadee, Kilcoban,  Ratqdowlan,  and  part  of  Mac- 
loneich  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Ballinadee,  and  the  cprps  of  the  treasurership  of 
Cork  cathedral.  The  parishes  arc  not  contiguous. 
Gross  income,  £688  12s.  6d. ;  nett.  £642  10s.  9d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£75  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house  and  glebe.  The 
church  is  old  and  of  unknown  cost.  Sittings  150; 
attendance  50.  The  Itoman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  700;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  classed  with  the  chapel  of 
fcmpletrine.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  Ballina- 
dee parUh  amounted  to  129,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  2,624 ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  had  an 
attendance  of  15 ;  and  2  daily  schools,  one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £10  a-year  from  the  rector  and  £7 
from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice, 
were  attended  on  the  average  by  80  scholars. 

BALMNADR1MNA,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Carbery,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  3}  miles ; 
breadth,  3$;  area,  4,285  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.503;  in  1841,  1,501.  Houses  240.  The  average 
value  of  the  land  is  26s.  per  plantation  acre.  A  chief 
feature  is  Garrisker,  the  handsome  demesne  of  John 
Naugh,  Esq.,  on  the  road  between  Kinnegad  and 
Enfield. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Castle- Carbery  [which  see],  in  the 
dio  of  Kildare.  The  vicarial  tithes  aic  compounded 


I  for  £30  15s.  lljd.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £61  Us. 
3d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  grouped  with  the 
chapels  of  Cadamstown  and  Nurney.  In  1834.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  40,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic* to  1.374;  and  a  daily  school  at  Broadford  was 
aided  with  £12  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  63  boys  and  58  girls. 

B ALLIN AFAD.  a  Village  in  the  parish  of  Augh- 
anab,  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  co.  Sligo,  Connaugbt. 
It  stands  at  the  base  of  the  Curlew  hills,  near  the 
head  of  Lough  Arrow,  and  on  the  mail-road  from 
Dublin  to  Sligo,  about  4  miles  north -north-west  of 
Boyle.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  said 
by  Grose  to  have  been  built  by  the  MacDonoughs, 
but  really  built  by  Capt.  John  St-  Barbe,  who  died 
In  1628.  Area  of  the  village,  12  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831.155.    Houses  32. 

BALLINAPAD,  a  townland  and  a  hamlet  in  the 
parish  of  Clonfinlough,  2k  miles  south  of  Strokes- 
town,  barony  and  co.  of  Roscommon,  Connaugbt. 
The  townland  comprises  125  acres.  Balliiiafad- 
castle,  some  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible,  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  two  rival  chieftains  of  the  sept  of 
O'Connor.  A  fair  is  held  at  the  hamlet  on  Aug. 
27.    Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLIN  AFAD,  the  site  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Moyrus,  barony  of  Balliua- 
hinch,  co.  Galway,  Connaugbt. 

BALLINAFAGH,  or  Ballynefacti,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Clane,  about  2|  miles  west-north- 
west of  Prosperous,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  1^  mile;  area,  4,155 acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  614  ;  in  1841,  929.  Houses  151.  The  sur. 
face,  over  several  hundred  acres,  is  bog,  and  else- 
where is  land  worth  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  plantation 

acre  This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice 

in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  The  tithes  of  the  townland 
of  Staplestown  belong  to  the  incumbent  of  Donadea. 
Tit  hi'  composition  of  the  other  townland*,  £105. 
Gross  income,  £126;  nett,  £108.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  A  curate,  who  acts  for  both  this  parish  and 
adjoining  ones,  and  has  a  salary  of  £80,  receives  £26 
from  the  incumbent.  The  church  was  built  in  1831, 
at  the  cost  of  £900,  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruit*.  Sittings  200;  attendance  12.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  lins  an  attendance  of  937 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  grouped 
with  the  chapels  of  Balrahan  and  Clane.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  8,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  617;  and  two  National  schools,  the  one 
for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  aided  with  respec- 
tively £8  and  £6,  had  on  their  books  64  boys  and 
74  girls. 

B ALLIN AFAUNA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Clondulane,  barony  of  Condons  and  Clongibbon,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Area,  19  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  318. 

BALLIN  AG  ALL,  a  fishing  village  and  a  creek, 
on  the  south  side  of  Dungarvan  Harbour,  about  3 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  Dungarvan,  in  the  barony 
of  Decies-within-Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
The  fishermen  of  the  village  are  said  to  be  "the 
most  persevering  and  industrious  on  the  Waterford 
coast."  The  creek  or  natural  harbour  near  the  vil- 
lage, and  immediately  north  of  Helwick  Head,  is  dry 
at  low  water,  but  has  a  depth,  near  the  edge,  of  from 
8  to  10  feet  at  high  water.  A  rude  pier  of  loose 
stones  was  built  by  the  fishermen,  and  thrown  pros- 
trate by  storms,  and  again  and  often  rebuilt  and  re- 
destroyed,  in  a  process  of  alternation  which  singu- 
larly illustrated  the  fishermen's  perseverance.  A 
work  win  projected  some  15  years  ago,  under  the 
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Commissioners  of  Irish  Fisheries,  which  was  de- 
signed as  a  more  permanent  pier,  and  estimated  to 
coit  £  1 ,200.  H.  Villiers  Stuart,  Esq.,  the  proprietor 
of  the  village  and  circumjacent  grounds,  expended  a 
large  sum  in  excavating  a  harbour — which,  after  all 
his  labour,  proved  to  be  an  unsafe  one— at  Grandison, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ballinagall. 

BALLIN  AG  ALL,  a  splendid  mansion  and  de- 
mesne, about  2}  miles  north  of  Mullingar,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Castlepollard,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster. 
The  mansion,  the  teat  of  James  Gibbons,  Esq.,  is  an 
edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  erected  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor, designed  by  Mr.  Francis  Johnston,  and  built 
at  the  cost,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  £30,000.  The 
surrounding  demesne  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
extensively  planted  in  the  county.  "  The  handsome 
Grecian  mansion,"  says  Mr.  Eraser,  "  accords  with 
the  rich  and  beautiful  park  around ;  while  the  schools 
and  neat  church  in  the  demesne,  together  with  the 
picturesque  but  comfortable  houses  for  the  trades- 
men and  labourers,  show  the  good  taste  and  liber- 
ality of  the  proprietor."  The  property,  till  a  recent 
period,  belonged  to  the  Rcynell  family,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Castle-  Reynell.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
is  the  finely  scenic  Knockdrin  :  which  see. 

BALLINAGAR,  a  village  in  the  parish  and 
barony  of  Geashil,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands 
about  21  miles  south-west  of  Philipstown,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Tullamore,  at  a  point  where  a  road 
hranche*  oir  to  Geashil  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  153;  in  1841.  107.    Houses  20. 

BALLINAGERAH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilcarragh,  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Mun- 
ster.  Area,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  230;  in  1841, 
139.    Houses  23.    See  Kilcarragh. 

BALLINAGH,  Ballinanaoh.  or  Bei.lana- 
wagii,  a  small  town,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore, 
barony  of  Clonmahon,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  stands 
4\  miles  south-south-west  of  Cavan,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  road  thence  to  Granard  with  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Killeshandra.  Fairs  are  held  on  the 
Thursday  before  Easter,  and  on  June  5,  Aug.  5, 
Oct.  2,  and  Dec.  21 .  In  1839-40,  a  dispensary  here, 
under  the  Cavan  Poor-law  union,  received  and  ex- 
pended £61  4s.,  and  made  2,570  dispensations  of 
medicine.  The  surrounding  country  is  beautifully 
featured  with  wood  and  water,  villas  and  mansions. 
See  Kilmore.  Area,  58  acres.  Pop.  of  the  town, 
in  1831,  702  ;  in  1841,  836.    Houses  134. 

BALLINAGORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Newtown,  barony  of  Moycashel,  co.  Westmeath, 
Leinster.  Area,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  182;  in 
1841.125.    Houses  26.    See  Newtown. 

BALLINAGORY,  or  Baixtmagorrt,  a  village 
in  the  parish  of  Leckpatrick,  barony  of  Strahane,  co. 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  2  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Strabane,  on  the  road  thence  to  London- 
derry. Fairs  are  held  on  May  3,  July  5,  and  Nov. 
2.  Area  of  the  village,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  213. 
Houses  46. 

BALLINAGUILSHA.  one  of  a  scries  of  bogs, 
the  other  members  of  which  are  Clonbeahmore, 
Ballywilliams,  and  Clonbrone,  on  the  western  border 
of  King's  co  ,  Leinster.  The  series  commences  about 
1|  mile  east  of  Birr ;  continues  on  each  side  of  the 
road  for  a  mile,  to  Clonbealymore ;  stretches  across  to 
Coole  and  Killyon ;  and  thence  runt  southward  to 
the  road  between  Birr  and  Killyon.  which  for  nearly 
I J  mile  forms  its  southern  boundary.  Length,  from 
west  to  ea»t,  about  2J  miles ;  breadth,  about  2 ; 
area,  2.548  English  acres.  The  summit  and  a  great 
extent  of  the  average  surface  of  the  tract  lie  from 
70  to  87  feet  above  the  level  of  the  keystone  of 
Macartney  Aqueduct ;  and  the  natural  tap*  or 
means  of  drainage  are  streams  to  the  mill  of  Egli.b 

1. 


at  Ballinaguilsba  and  Cloncarhin.  a  stream  at  Rathin 
and  Clonbealybeg,  the  barony  stream  between 
Lishen  and  Clonoughell,  and  3  or  4  secondary  out- 
lets at  Clonbrone,  emptying  themselves  into  the 
Birr  river.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £7,032 
6s.  9d. 

BALLINAGULLOCK,  a  quondam  parish  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  barony  of  Bargie,  and  oi 
miles  south  of  Taghmon,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
It  figures,  in  the  older  authorities,  as  a  vicarage  in 
the  dio.  of  Ferns;  but  seems  to  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  some  neighbouring  parish ;  so  that  it  has  no 
place  in  modern  statistics. 

BALLIN  AH  AGLISII,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Tyrawley,  2}  miles  south  by  east  of  Ballina,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  6  miles  ;  breadth,  2  ; 
area,  12,659  acres, — of  which  958  acre*  are  under 
water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,103;  in  1841,  5,397. 
Houses  940.  The  surface  extends  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Moy;  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Bal- 
lina to  Foxford ;  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
marshy,  boggy,  mountainous,  and  unprofitable  land ; 
and  exhibits  a  prevailingly  wild  and  dreary  a»pcct. 
The  water  area  comprises  41  acres,  8  perches  in 
Lough  Conn,  656  acres,  13  perches  in  Lough  Cullen, 
and  261  acres,  1  rood,  12  perches  in  the  river  Moy 

and  in  small  lakes  This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the 

dio.  of  Killalla,  and  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ar- 
dagh  or  Kilmoremoy.  See  Ardach.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £150,  and  the  rectorial, 
jointly  with  those  of  Kilbelfad,  for  £240  3s.  2d. ;  and 
the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  vicars  choral  of 
the  two  cathedral  churches  of  Dublin.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,000 ;  and  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Kilbelfad.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tant* amounted  to  1 16,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
5,332 1  and  5  dailv  schools — one  of  which  was  aided 
with  £10  a-year  from  the  Baptist  Society,  another 
with  £12  from  that  Society,  and  another  with  £5 
from  Mr.  Knox  of  Mount  Falcon,  and  £8  from  the 
National  Board — had  on  their  books  254  boys  and 
173  girls. 

BALLIN  AH  AG  LISH,  a  pari«h  on  the  coast  of 
the  barony  of  Trughenaekmy,  5  miles  west  of  Tra- 
lec,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  contains  the  villages 
of  Chapeltowk  and  Kii.fincra  :  which  see. 
Length  and  breadth,  exclusive  of  impervious  tracts 
of  bog  and  mountain,  respectively  3  and  2}  miles  ; 
area.  3,006  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,883;  in  1841, 
2,147-  Houses  322.  The  surface  extends  along 
the  north  side  of  Tralee  bay ;  runs  out  into  a 
narrow  westward  peninsula ;  and  has  a  serrated 
roast  line,  and  a  rugged  interior. — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  The 
vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded 
for  £161  10s.  9d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate, 
and  belong  to  Sir  Edward  Denny.  Bart.  The  rec- 
tories of  Anmaoii  and  Clochekrrien  [which  sec], 
form  jointly  with  this  vicarage,  the  benefice  ot  Bal- 
linahaglish.  The  parishes  are  contiguous.  Gro>s 
income,  £789  4s.  6d. ;  nett,  £716  10s.  6Jd.  Patron, 
Sir  Edward  Denny,  Bart.  A  curate  has  a  stipend 
of  £75.  The  church  in  Ballinahaglish  is  so  old 
that  the  date  and  cost  of  its  erection  are  unknown. 
Sittings  70;  attendance,  15  in  winter,  40  in  summer. 
There  is  a  church  also  in  Annagh.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  are  in  Annagh  and  Clogherbrien.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  49, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,034  ;  the  Protestant* 
of  the  union  to  310,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
7,635 ;  the  daily  schools  of  the  parish,  to  3  bedge- 
tchools.  attended  by  85  bovs  and  40  girls  ;  and  the 
daily  schools  of  the  union  to  8,  attended  by  275 
boys  and  155  girls. 
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BALLIN  AH  ASSIG,  or  Balunassic,  a  small 
village  in  the  parish  of  Ballinaboy,  on  the  western 
border  of  the  barony  of  Kerricurrihy,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  Annabuoy  river,  and  on 
the  road  between  Cork  awl  Kinsale,  about  6  miles 
south  of  Cork,  and  about  the  same  distance  north 
of  Kinsale.  In  1839-40,  a  dispensary  here,  under 
the  Kinsale  Poor-law  union,  received  £118  3s.,  ex- 
pended £121  10s.  4d.,  made  3,152  dispensations  of 
medicine  to  2,052  patients,  and  served  for  a  district 
containing  3,622  inhabitants.  The  village  gives 
name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of 
Cork ;  the  statistics  of  which  arc  given  in  our  notice 
of  Ballinaboy:  see  ti  it  article.  The  river  Anna- 
buoy,  while  in  the  vicinity,  waters  two  well-wooded 
demesnes ;  passes  beneath  a  stone  bridge  of  3  arches ; 
flows  along  a  deep  channel ;  and  is  stocked  with 
good  trout,  pike,  tench,  and  eels.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, 9  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  152.    Houses  29. 

BALLIN  A  MINCH,  a  barony  on  the  coast  of  the 
ro.  Gal  way,  Connaupht.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
partly  by  the  Killeries,  and  partly  by  the  summit- 
line  of  a  range  of  mountains,  which  divide  it  from 
the  county  of  Mayo ;  on  the  east,  by  the  baronies 
of  Ross  and  Moycullen  ;  and  on  the  south  and  west, 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It-  greatest  length,  from  cast 
to  west,  is  22  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north 
to  south,  is  14  miles  ;  and  its  area  is  191,433  acres 
As  its  northern  division  consists  of  a  portion  of 
Joyce-Country,  and  its  southern  division  constitutes 
both  the  larger  and  the  more  boldly-featured  part 
of  Cunnemara,  our  articles  on  these  districts  must 
necessarily  give  a  view  of  its  whole  surface.  See 
Jotce-Codntby  and  Cunnemara.  The  barony, 
generally  regarded,  possesses  close  similarity  of 
physical  and  seenic  character  to  the  grandest  mari- 
time sections  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  it 
abounds  in  long  narrow  sea-loughs,  and  interior 
fresh-water  lakes,  belted  round  with  stripes  of  rich 
and  fertile  land ;  it  flings  far  into  the  sea  a  series  of 
bold  and  beetling  peninsula?  and  headlands,  and  sends 
soaring  to  the  clouds  a  throng  of  picturesquely  out- 
lined mountain  summits  ;  and  it  expands  in  so  great 
an  aggregate  of  alpine  upland  and  moorish  bog  as 
to  be  prevailingly  waste,  impervious,  and  unim- 
proveable.  The  parishes  within  its  limits  are 
Bullinukill,  Ballindoon,  Moyrus,  and  Omay.  Pop  , 
in  1831,  28,639;  in  1841,  33,465.  Houses  5,682. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,665 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  864 ;  in  other  pursuits, 
380.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  2,009;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  716;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
11,598.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  652  ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  395;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  13,070. 

BALLIN AHINCH,  a  lake,  a  rivulet,  a  village, 
and  a  demesne,  in  the  barony  just  noticed,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaugbt.  The  lake  is  the  most  easterly  of 
the  chain  of  romantic  lakes  which  extends  through 
Cunnemara,  and  whose  other  chief  linka  are  Loughs 
Derryclare,  Ina,  and  Garromin.  It  washes  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Lottery  Mountain, — the  ex- 
treme or  front  height  of  the  Binnabola  group  of 
Alps;  it  receives  some  of  the  rills  which  leap  down 
that  mountain 's  precipitous  sides,  and  gathers  all  the 
drainage  from  the  deep  basin  of  Glen  Hagan,  which 
intersects  the  very  centre  of  the  Binnabola  group  ; 
and  it  sends  off  to  the  sea  its  superfluent  waters 
under  the  name  of  the  Ballinahinch  river.  This 
stream  meets  the  sea,  or  begins  to  expand  into  a  long 
and  sinuous  estuary  or  marine  inlet  at  the  bead  of 
the  Roundstone  division  of  Birterbuy  bay,  and  not 
very  far  below  its  efflux  from  the  lake  ;  but,  though 
brief  in  course,  it  is  powerful  in  fecnery,  and  pos- 


sesses the  fame  of  being  the  best  salmon-fishing 
stream  in  the  province  of  Connaught.  The  marine 
inlet  is  navigable  with  three  fathoms  to  near  the 
bridge  where  the  new  coast  road  crosses  the  river ; 
and  as  the  road  afterwards  comes  dose  to  the  shore 
at  some  steep  rocky  ground,  a  portion  of  the  na- 
turally mural  shore  has  recently  been  shaped  by  art 
into  a  small  quay.  In  the  vicinity  stands  the  village, 
—small  and  of  little  note.  But  both  it  and  the  quay 
may  possibly  rise  into  notice  in  connection  with  the 
shipment  of  a  beautiful  green  marble,  which  is  quar- 
ried in  the  Binnabola  mountains,  and  which  only 
waits  to  be  better  known  in  order  to  its  very  pro- 
bably finding  distant  and  multitudinous  markets. 
A  road  to  Ballinahinch  from  Oughtcrard  was,  pre- 
vious to  1813,  one  of  two  lines  of  road,  which 
constituted  the  only  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion in  Cunnemara.  Ballinahinch-house,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Martin,  who  is  said  to  possess  a  greater  num. 
btr  of  acres  tban  any  other  proprietor  in  Ireland, 
but  whose  landed  property  consists  chiefly  of  the 
circumjacent  wastes  and  mountains,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  and  not  very  far  from  the  village. 
The  mansion  is  large  and  plain ;  the  demesne 
around  it  coald  be  worked  into  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  kingdom ;  and  both  house  and 
grounds  command  magnificent  views  of  the  Binna- 
bola mountains,  the  lake,  the  vale  of  the  river, 
and  the  islet-studded  bays  of  Roundstone  and  Bir- 
terbuy. On  a  platform  of  timber  piles,  interlaced 
with  wood,  stands  picturesquely  in  the  hike  the  ruin 
of  an  ancient  castle. 

BALLINAHINCH  (The),  a  river  of  co.  Down. 
See  Annaclot. 

BALLINAHINCH.  a  small  town  in  the  parish 
of  Magheradroll,  barony  of  Kinelearty,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Annacloy  or  Ballinahinch 
river,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  roads  leading 
from  Lurgan,  Dromore,  HilUborough,  and  LUburn, 
to  Downpatriek,  4  miles  south-west  of  Saintfield, 
8  east  of  Dromore,  and  781  north-north-east  of 
Dublin.  The  country  around  is  rocky,  hilly,  aud 
broken ;  once  nearly  impracticable,  bat  now  inter- 
sected by  good  roads,  and  much  improved.  The 
manor  on  which  the  town  stands  was  granted,  by 
Charles  II-,  to  Sir  George  Rawdon,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Marquis  of  Hastings ;  it  continued  till 
1810  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  family  of  Moira ; 
and  it  is  now  the  property  of  D.  Kerr,  E>q.  of 
Portavo.  Montalto-house,  adjoining  the  town,  was 
formerly  the  chief  scat  of  the  Earls  of  Moira ;  and 
is  occasionally  resided  in  by  the  present  proprietor. 
In  June  1798,  immediately  after  a  repulse  by  the 
royal  troops  at  Saintfield,  about  4,000  insurgents 
reassembled,  and  took  post  at  Ballinahiach.  They 
at  first  occupied  Windmill-hill,  which  overlooks  the 
town  on  one  side,  while  the  high  grounds  of  Mon- 
talto  demesne  overlook  it  on  the  opposite  side ;  but, 
on  the  approach  of  General  Nugent  at  the  head  of 
1,500  men,  they  abandoned  this  hill  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  royal  troops,  and  took  post  on  the 
Montalto  heights.  Next  day  a  cannonade  of  three 
hours'  duration  was  exchanged  between  the  two 
armies ;  the  town,  lying  between  them,  blaxed  in 
flames  which  had  been  kindled  by  Nugent's  soldiery ; 
and  the  insurgents,  impatient  at  the  prolongation  of 
the  contest,  rushed  to  close  combat,  and  achieved  a 
momentary  success  at  the  eventual  expense  of  utter 
discomfiture.  '*  The  Monaghan  militia,  posted  with 
two  field-pieces  at  Lord  Moira's  great  gate,"  says 
Gordon,  "  were  driven  by  an  impetuous  charge  of 
pikemen  back  on  the  Hillsborough  cavalry,  aud 
both  together  forced  in  disorder  from  their  ground. 
But  what  their  valour  had  gained  was  lost  to  the 
insurgents  by  their  want  of  tactics.  Assailed  in  flank 
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by  othpr  troop*,  which  gave  time  for  rallying  to  the 
discomfited,  they  were  thrown  into-  contusion,  and 
retreated  up- the  high  ground  to  the  summit.  After 
a  defence  of  this  post  for  some  time,  they  fled  in 
all  directions,  and  again  assembled  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Slieve-Croob.  Here,  after  consultation,  U> 
iuenced  by  the  same  arguments  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully urged  to  the  insurgents  at  Antrim,  they 
finally  dispersed.  Their  loss  at  Ballinahinch  was 
about  150:  that  of  the  royal  forces  seems  to  be  stated 
too  low  at  40." — Fairs  are  held  in  the  town  on  Jan.  I , 
Feb.  M,  April  5,  July  10.  and  Oct.  2.  In  1838, 
the  public  conveyances  were  a  coach  and  a  car  to 


the  public  c 
Belfast,  and 


i  in  transit  between  Belfast  and 
Caatlewellan.  In  the  town  are  the  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  most  of  the  schools  of  the  populous  par- 
ish of  Magheradhoel:  which  sec.  About  2  miles 
south-south-west  of  the  town,  on  the  skirts  of 
Slieve-Croobr  is  a  chalyhco-eulphureou*  spa.  Area 
•f  the  town,  30  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 070 ;  in  184-1, 
911.    Houses  151. 

BALLINAHINCH,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  on 
the  borders  of  the  counties  Limerick  and  Tipperary. 
and  in  the  united  dio.  of  Cashel  and  Emly.  Post- 
town,  Newport.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the 
civil  parochial  divisions. 

BALL  IN  Allow  N.  a  baailet,  south  of  the  road 
between  Athlone  and  Moate-Grenogue,  co.  West- 
-ne.it  h,  and  a  Raman  Catholic  parish,  intersected  by 
that  road,  and  situated  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh, 
Leinster.  Post-town,  Athlone.  The  statistics  be- 
long  to  the  article  Ku.ci.eagm  :  which  see.  Near 
the  hamlet  stands  Ballioahown-hoti*e,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Ennis. 

BALLINAKILL,  a  market  and  past  town,  and 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of 
Dysert-Gallen,  and  on  the  southern  verge  of  the 
barony  of  Cullinagh  and  of  Queen's  co.,  Leinster. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  2  miles  east 
of  the  river  Nore,  3  south-east  of  Abbeyleix,  and 
52|  south-west  by  south  of  Dublin  by  wav  of  Abbey- 
leix, but  only  50  by  way  of  Timaboe.  The  parish- 
thurch,  situated  in  the  town,  is  a  modern  edifice, 
and  sends  aloft  a  spire  which  figures  conspicuously 
in  tbe  landscape  of  the  environing  plain.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  is  a  spacious  structure.  The 
military  barrack  has  accommodation  for  two  troops 
of  cavalry.  Tbe  dispensary  is  within  the  Abbeyleix 
Poor-law  union;  and  in  lKl:>,  it  received  £91  6s., 
expended  £88  10*.,  administered  tb  1,100  patients, 
and  served  for  a  district  containing  6,375  patients. 
Two  schools,  the  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girls,  are  supported  by  subscriptions  and  by  tbe  Na- 
tional Board.  The  castle  of  Ballinakill  was  besieged 
by  Fairfax,  battered  by  him  from  an  adjoining  height 
in  Hey  wood  demesne,  bravely  defended  by  its 
eon.  but  eventually  taken  and  destroyed.  A  i 
eastle  was  erected  by  the  Dunns  in  1*680;  but  it 
never  inhabited,  and  now  exists  in  ruin.  Heywood, 
tbe  property  of  M  F.  Trench,  Esq.,  is  a.  beautiful 
demesne,  flinging  up  odours  and  ornament  over  the 
town,  and  "  long  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  skill 
displayed  in  its  formation,  and  the  care  bestowed  on 
its  subsequent  management."  In  tbe  vicinity  are  tbe 
old  church  and  castle  of  Rosconncll  At  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  tbe  town  had  a 
brewery,  3  tanyards,  and  some  small  woollen  fac- 
tories ;  and,  being  then  the  only  market-town  iu 
Cullinagb,  it  had  a  brisk  trade  in  grain,  and  was  a 
place  where  "  a  competition  amongst  tbe  buyers  in- 
sured the  fairest  price  to  tbe  farmer."  Rut  it  has 
sadly  declined,  and  is  still  declining.  IU  woollen 
manufacture  is  not  far  from  being  extinct;  a  weekly 
market,  which  was  held  on  Wednesday,  has  long  been 
ducoutinucd ;  and  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday, 


which  wa«  well  attended  till  about  twelve  years  ago, 
has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  tbe  attractions  of  a  new 
market  on  the  same  day  at  Abbeyleix.  Fairs  are 
entitled  to  be  held  on  April  3,  July  22,  Nov.  5,  Dec. 
18,  and  the  Thursday  of  the  week  of  Pentecost; 
but,  in  some  instances,  they  exist  only  on  paper.  In 
1838,  the  town  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  single 
public  conveyance,  either  of  it*  own  or  in  transit. 
The  limits  of  the  quondam  borough,  measured  from 
the  centre  of  tbe  town,  extend,  on  the  north,  about 
ati  English  mile  along  the  road  to  Dublin ;  on  the 
east,  about  60  perches,  to  Camersford's  brewery ;  on 
the  south,  120  perches;  and  on  the  west,  about  190 
perches,  to  Mr.  Stubbard  Mullins  demesne  wall. 
The  site  of  the  castle  was  excluded  by  charter  from 
the  corporation's  jurisdiction.  The  borough  s  charter 
of  incorporation  was  granted  in  the  10th  year  of 
James  I.,  and  gave  to  "the  sovereign,  burgesses,  and 
freemen,"  tbe  power  of  returning  two  members  to 
parliament.  Tbe  Marquis  of  Drogheda  carried  the 
whole  corporation  in  his  pocket,  used  it  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  opening  the  doors  of  parliament  to  his 
nominees,  and  received  the  whole  of  the  £15,000  of 
compensation  money  which  was  given  at  the  Union 
for  the  loss  of  its  franchise.  All  the  burgesses  and 
most  of  tbe  freemen  were  non-resident;  even  the 
sovereign  was  generally  non-resident ;  and  the 
mockery  of  a  corporation,  of  course,  ceased  to  exist 
the  instant  its  parliamentary  franchise  was  destroyed. 
A  borough  court,  held  by  tbe  sovereign  or  his 
deputy,  ceased  in  1800;  a  manor-court  ceased  about 
22  years  later;  and  quarter- sessions  and  petty-ses- 
sions, formerly  held  in  tbe  town,  have  been  removed 
to  Abbeyleix.  A  party  of  tbe  county-police  preserve 
the  peace.  The  streets  are  neither  paved  nor  lighted, 
and  are  kept  in  repair  by  turnpike-road  trustees  and 
by  county  presentment.  The  market-house  is  main- 
tained by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Area  of  the  town.  83  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,927; 
in  1844,  1.540.    Houses  274. 

BALLINAKILL,  a  large  Highland  parish  on  the 
coast  and  along  the  northern  district  of  the  barony 
of  Ballinahinch,  co.  Galway,  Connaught  Length, 
15  miles;  breadth,  5;  area,  49,052  acres,  3  roods, 
6  perches.  Pop.,  in  1881,  7.183;  in  1841,  7.928. 
Houses  1,421.  Both  the  surface  and  the  coast-line 
would  be  accurately  outlined,  were  we  to  repeat  our 
brief  description  of  tbe  barony  of  Ballinahinch  : 
which  see.  The  area  includes  416  acres,  3  roods; 
1  acre  of  water  in  Lough  Kylemore;  432  acres,  1 
rood,  28  perches,  in  Lough  Fee ;  240  acres,  3  roods, 
24  perches,  in  Lough  in  Ina ;  and  606  acres,  I  rood, 
24  perches,  in  small  lakes.  The  four  principal  moun- 
tains have  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  respectively 
1,172,  1,586,  1,973.  and  2,193  feet;  and  tbe  last  of 

ner.  A  few  minor  islands  off  the  coast  are  included 
within  tbe  limits.  The  chief  bays  arc  the  Killeries, 
long  the  northern  boundary,  and  Ballinakill  and  Cleg- 
gan  bays  on  tbe  west.  Sec  Killeries  and  Cleguan. 
Ballinakill  bay  enters  between  Cleggan  tower  on  tbe 
south  and  Rcnvyl  hill  on  tbe  north ;  it  is  covered  at 
its  mouth  by  Heath  or  Truchelaun  island,  along  the 
north  side  of  which  is  tbe  channel  witb  5  or  6 
fathoms  water ;  and  it  offers  excellent  accommoda- 
tion for  large  ships,  and  is  a  common  station  for  the 
herring  fishery.  Small  vessels  may  round  tbe  point 
nt  Ballinakill  on  the  south  side,  and  be  in  a  com- 
pletely landlocked  bight,  with  2  fathoms  on  mud, 
looking  up  on  a  clean  gravel  beach.  Toward  the 
head,  tbe  bay  forks  into  two  or  three  creeks  or  sub- 
ordinate bays,  the  more  southerly  of  which  is  clean 
and  pretty  deep,  and  the  more  northerly  compara- 
tively shallow.  A  spot  on  one  of  these  inlet*  is  the 
site  if  a  small  pier,  constructed  from 
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funds,  and  would  be  a  good  site  for  a  fishery  village. 
See  Debrinver.  "  At  the  head  of  Ballinakill  bay," 
•aid  Mr.  Nimmo,  in  1813,  "  there  is  a  flat  of  about 
1.000  acre*,  on  which  some  attempts  have  been  made 
at  drainage.  As  usual,  the  catch-waters  were  omit- 
ted, and  the  work  is  imperfect  and  neglected.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  on  the  south  side  of 
Ballinakill  bay  and  towards  Cleggan ;  the  soil  fre- 
quently  favourable.  Besides  the  limestone  which  is 
found  in  various  places  on  the  south  side,  at  Dourus 
on  the  north  shore,  as  also  at  Cleggan,  Streamstown, 
&c,  there  is  also  excellent  coralline  in  the  bay  of 
Ballinakill,  and  all  the  strands  and  beaches  from 
thence  southward,  are  highly  calcareous.  An  entire 
new  set  of  roads  must  be  made  across  this  district; 
and,  being  continued  through  the  vale  of  Kylemore, 
and  to  the  head  of  Killery  bay,  they  will  form  a 
communication  with  Westport,  which  is  now  the 
principal  market  for  this  neighbourhood."  Since  Mr. 
Nimmo  wrote,  great  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  new  roads  formed;  and  the  latter,  which  lay 
open  Cuunemara  and  Joyce-Country,  touch  Ballina- 
kill bay  both  at  Derrinver  and  at  other  points — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe 
composition,  £04  12s  3jd.  The  rectories  of  Omet, 
Ballindoon,  Moyhcs,  and  Iknisboffix,  and  the 
vicarages  of  Kill  ax  in,  Arranmore,  Ennisxain, 
and  Innisuebe  [see  these  articles],  are  united  to  this 
rectory  to  form  the  benefice  of  Ballinakill.  Four  of 
the  parishes  are  contiguous,  and  constitute  the  barony 
of  Ballinahinch ;  Killanin  is  separated  from  these  by 
the  sea  at  Moyrus.  and  by  the  intervention  of  Kil- 
common  parish ;  Arranmore,  Ennismain,  and  Innis- 
here,  consist  of  the  A r rail  islands  at  the  entrance  of 
Galway  bay  ;  and  Innisboffin  is  an  island  in  the  At- 
lantic, and  politically  included  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 
The  length  of  the  whole  is  about  40  Irish  miles,  and 
the  breadth  about  20.  Gross  income,  £310  6s.  I  Ud. ; 
nett,  £263  Ot.  9|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan,  f  wo 
curates  are  employed  on  a  stipend  each  of  £75.  paid 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  The  church  is  situ- 
ated at  Clifden  in  Omey,  and  was  built  in  1812  by 
means  of  a  grant  of  £653  16s.  Ud.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  120:  attendance, 
from  70  to  80  in  winter,  and  from  100  to  120  in 
summer.  Private  hou-es  are  regularly  occupied  as 
parochial  places  of  worship  in  the  northern  district  of 
Ballinakill,  and  the  southern  district  of  Moyrus.  The 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  division  distributes  the 
union  into  6  complete  parishes  and  part  of  a  seventh. 
In  the  first  complete  parish  are  Ballinakill  and  Eitnis- 
boffin  parochial  chapels,  and  private  houses  at  'fully 
and  Cailmore  in  Ballinakill,  with  attendances  of  re- 
spectively from  800  to  1,000,  500,  from  50  to  500,  ( 
and  from  100  to  300;  in  the  second  are  chapels  at 
Ballinatad  and  Carna,  and  a  private  house  at  Round- 
stone,  all  in  Moyrus,  with  attendances  of  respectively 
from  300  to  400,  from  300  to  400,  and  from  200  to 
300 ;  in  the  third  are  chapels  at  Clifden  and  Clad- 
daghdbu  in  Omey,  and  a  chapel  in  Ballindoon,  with 
attendances  of  respectively  from  500  to  1,200,  from 
500  to  600,  and  from  600  to  700 ;  in  the  fourth  are 
a  chapel  at  Killannin,  with  an  attendance  of  from 
300  to  800,  and  private  houses  used  as  chapels  at 
Rossrauck,  Lettermore,  and  Lettennullen  in  Kil- 
lannin ;  in  the  fifth  is  a  chapel  at  Ross  in  Killannin, 
with  an  attendance  of  from  400  to  500 ;  in  the  sixth 
is  a  chapel  in  Arranmore,  with  an  attendance  of  from 
400  to  600;  and  in  the  seventh  is  a  chapel  at  Tully 
in  Killannin,  witb  an  attendance  of  from  200  to  800, 
and  united  to  a  chapel  beyond  the  union  in  the  parish 
of  Moycullen.  The  number  of  officiates  and  coad- 
jutor officiates  statedly  attached  to  these  chapels  is 
15.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  Ballinakill  parish 
amounted  to  1 13,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  7.604 ; 


the  Protestant  -  of  the  union  to  590,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  44,501.  In  the  same  year,  4  daily 
schools  in  the  parish,  one  of  which  at  Tully  was 
wholly  supported  by  the  Tuam  Diocesan  Education 
Society  and  the  Dublin  Ladies'  Irish  Society,  had  on 
their  books  69  boys,  23  girls,  and  about  8  children 
whose  sex  was  not  specified ;  and  28  daily  schools  in 
the  union,  23  of  which  were  dependent  wholly  on 
fees,  had  on  their  books  447  boys  and  259  girls.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  had  6  schools,  in  pairs  for 
mules  and  females,  at  Ballinakill,  Woodford,  and 
Dunery,  attended  by  465  boys  and  440  girls,  and 
aggregately  salaried  with  £62 ;  and  they  had  sus- 
pended 3  other  schools  at  Kilmore.  Tully,  and  Bof- 
fin's Island,  till  new  trustees  and  managers  should  be 
appointed. 

BALLINAKILL,  a  parish.  6{  miles  west  by 
north  of  Roscommon,  and  partly  in  the  half-barony 
of  Ballymoe,  co  Roscommon,  but  chiefly  in  the 
half-barony  of  Ballymoe,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
Length,  3  miles  ;  breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Roscom- 
mon section,  2,006  acres,  3  roods,  18  perches;  of 
which,  27  acres,  1  rood,  36  perches,  are  in  the  river 
Suck.  Area  of  the  Galway  section,  12,571  acres, 
1  rood,  6  perches ;  of  which  104  acres,  3  roods,  38 
perrhes,  are  water.  The  pop.  returns  of  1831  do  not 
notice  the  Roscommon  section.  Pop.  of  that  sec- 
tion, in  1841,  565.  Houses  90.  Pop.  of  the  Galway 
section,  in  1831,  4,315;  in  1841.  4,433.  Houses 
790.  The  surface,  though  containing  much  wa*»«» 
and  bog,  aggregately  consists  of  tolerable  hind.  The 
highest  ground  is  in  the  Galway  section,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  405  feet.  The  sluggish  and  repulsive 
Suck  truces  the  boundary  between  the  two  sections. 
The  chief  residences  are  Gliusk  and  Keeloges.  The 
hamlet  of  Balling  or  Mountain,  in  1831,  had  53  in- 
habitants This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Donamon  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Elphin.  The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes 
are  each  compounded  for  £1 15  5s. ;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  16.  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,540;  and  5  hedge-schools  had 
on  their  books  269  boys  and  73  girls. 

BALLINAKILL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lei- 
trim,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  Woodfobd  :  which  see.  Length,  8  miles ; 
breadth,  4J;  area,  59,606  acres,  2  roods,  19  perches; 
of  which  4, 1 18  acres,  2  roods,  17  perches,  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1831, 13,103;  in  1841, 14.373.  Houses  2,372. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  13,977.  Houses 
2,304.  The  spot  from  which  the  parish  has  its  name 
is  5}  miles  west-south-west  of  Portumna ;  and  the 
site  of  the  church  is  4  miles  nearer  Gort.  Lough 
Derg  expands  along  the  east ;  and  the  Slieve  Baughta 
mountains  occupy  a  large  aggregate  area  in  the  west 
and  south.  The  surface  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  good  tillage  land,  a  large  extent  of  im- 
proved and  improvable  mountain,  and  a  vast  tract 
of  wild  and  uureclaimablc  upland.  A  height  near 
the  centre,  another  in  the  west,  and  the  Scalp  moun- 
tain in  the  south-west,  have  altitudes  of  respec- 
tively 562,  692,  and  1,074  feet.  Among  several  de- 
mesnes which  beautify  the  finer  districts  u  BaUinagar, 
the  property  of  A.  A.  Nugent,  Esq. ;  and  other  pleas- 
ing residences  are  Carrowroe,  Shannon-hill,  Bally- 
rorbagh,  Donestort.  and  Silverstream.  The  road 
from  Portumna  to  Gort  bisects  the  parish  south- 
ward ;  and  that  from  Loughrea  to  Scarriff  bisects 
it  south-south-eastward.  From  high  parts  of  the 
latter  road,  and  also  from  neighbouring  heights,  good 
views  are  obtained  of  Lough  Derg,  with  its  islands 
and  varied  shores— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Lickmolasst  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Clonfert.    Tithe  composition.  £235 
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0*.  9\i\.  The  church  ii  situated  at  Woodford,  and 
was  built,  in  1821,  by  mean*  of  a  loan  of  £784 
12*.  3Jd.  from  the  Ute  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sit- 
ting* 250;  average  attendance  40.  Cloncoe  and 
Lockatory  Roman  Catholic  chapelt,  are  attended  by 
respectively  3,500  and  '2.500 ;  and  belong  to  a  dis- 
trict within  the  parochial  limit*  which  constitutes 
a  complete  Roman  Catholic  parish.  Knockadrien 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  '2,500, 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Doneira.  Marble  Hill 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  ha«  an  officiate  for  itself,  and 
an  attendance  of  200.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  108,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  13,940; 
and  10  daily  school*,  all  dependent  entirely  on  fees, 
had  on  their  books  386  boys  and  190  girls. 

BALLINAKILL.  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  andro.  Sligo,  and  5}  miles 
south-west  of  Dromahaire,  Connaught.  Length  and 
breadth,  each  '2  miles;  area,  4,590  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1.815;  in  1841.  1,906.  Houses  335.  The 
surface  declines  to  the  west;  forms  the  northern 
border  of  the  rimer  system  of  the  Arrow;  and  con- 
sists variously  of  waste,  pastoral,  antl  arable  lands  

This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Boyle  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  The 
vicarial  tithes  arc  compounded  for  £41  10*.  9d.,  and 
the  rectorial,  jointly  with  tho«e  of  Taunagh,  Drum- 
folium,  and  Bullysumaghan,  for  £158  15s.  4d. ;  and 
the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  prebend  of  Kilma- 
callane  in  the  cathedral  of  Elphin.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  350;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Kilross.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  132,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,724 ; 
and  '2  pay-schools  bad  on  their  books  50  boys  and 
31  girl*. 

BALLINAKILL,  a  parish  on  the  south-east 
border  of  the  barony  of  Cooleetown,  and  of  King's 
co.,  and  3  miles  south  of  Edenderry,  Leinster. 
Length.  5  miles;  breadth.  3;  area,  6,761  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  947;  in  1841,  1,079.  Houses  158. 
The  pariah  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  in  some 
parts  narrow,  and  is  much  indented  and  encroached 
on  by  bog.  The  land  averages  in  value  from  'At*,  to 
30s.  per  plantation  acre. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  a  part  of  the  benefice  of  Clokditluksck  [which 
•ee].  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £65  10s.  9#;d.,  and  the  rectorial  for 
£92  6".  1 3d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and 
belong  to  Mr.  Garden.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  tin  attendance  of  800 ;  and,  along  with  another 
chapel  in  Clonbullogue  benefice,  is  grouped,  in  the 
in  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  with  the 
•Is  of  Edenderry,  Crohane,  and  Rhode.  In 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  53,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  912 ;  ami  a  hedge-school  had  on 
its  books  25  boys  and  20  girls. 

BALLINAKILL,  or  Ballymakill,  a  parish  in 
tbe  north- went  corner  of  the  barony  of  Oualtier,  co. 
Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  I J  mile;  breadth,  I; 
area,  1.877  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  609;  in  1841, 639. 
Houses  81.  Tbe  surface  lies  along  the  Suir,  from  a 
a  mile  cast  of  Waterford,  and  entirely 
of  excellent  arable  land.  Little  Island,  in 
tbe  Suir,  belongs  to  the  parish;  it  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  ISO  acre*  in  area ;  and  it  contain*  an  old 
castle,  and  ha*  a  pleasant,  charming,  softly  pictur- 
esque aspect.  Opposite  this  island,  and  nearly  on 
the  lip  of  the  river,  stand*  tbe  agreeable  seat  of 
B«llinakill-hou*e.  The  road  from  Waterford  to 
Passage  traverse*  the  parish,  and  commands,  at  most 
point*,  a  brilliant  view  of  the  city,  the  luxuriant 
bank*  of  tbe  river,  and  a  considerable  stretch  of 
studded  with  sailing  vessels,  or 


with  steamers. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio. 
of  Waterford.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £55  I*.  9d..  and  the  rectorial  for  £84  I*.  9d. ; 
and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Waterford  cathedral.  Tbe  vicarages  of  Bal- 
linakill,  Ballyounner,  Kilm aci.k aouk,  and  Kil- 
macomb  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Ballinakill.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  2|.  Gross 
income,  £245  0*.  lOd. ;  nett,  £226  12*.  9d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  church,  situated  in  Ballinakill,  wits 
built  in  1818  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15*.  4$d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ; 
average  attendance,  180  in  summer,  100  in  winter. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  in  Ballygunner.  In 
1834.  tbe  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  90. 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  529;  the  Protestant* 
of  the  union  to  174,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,026;  and  3  daily  school*  in  the  union,  one  of  which 
was  in  Ballinakill,  had  on  their  book*  1 1 3  boy*  and  57 
girls.  The  Ballinakill  school  is  wholly  supported 
by  bequest  of  Biehop  Fay ;  it  boards,  educate*,  and 
apprentices  50  boys,  though,  in  1834,  it  had  only  47 
on  the  foundation;  and  it  affords  instruction  in  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  grammar. 

BALLIN'AKILTY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Killian,  about  1£  mile  north  by  east  of  Mount  Bel- 
lew,  and  5  miles  west  by  south  of  Ballinamore.  co. 
Gal  w  iv.  Connaught.  All  it*  statistics  are  t>o  mixed 
with  those  of  Aghiart,  that  it  can  be  described  only 
when  viewed  as  including  that  parish.  Length,  2 
miles;  breadth,  1  ;  area,  5,221  acres,— of  which  44, 
acres  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,630;  in  1841, 
1,762.  Houses  295.— This  parish  i*  a  rectory,  und 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Moylodoh  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition,  £148  10*. 
8d.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  4,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1 ,743 ;  and  a  hedge-school 
bad  on  its  book*  40  boy*  and  16  girl*. 

BALLINALACK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Leney,  barony  of  Corkaree,  co.  Westroeath,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  river  Innv,  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Sligo,  about  I  mile  above  Lough  Iron,  2 
mile*  below  Lough  Dereveragh,  and  7  north-north- 
west of  Mullinfrar.  In  1839-40.  a  dispensary  here, 
under  the  Mullingar  Poor-law  union,  received  '£80 
8s.,  expended  £86  4s.  6d.,  had  1,581  patient*  re- 
commended to  it,  and  served  for  a  district  of  13.813 
acres,  with  4,266  inhabitants.  In  the  village  and  its 
vicinity  are  some  well-endowed  school*.  See  Leney. 
Fair*  are  held  on  Feb.  15.  May  18.  Oct.  2.  and  Dec. 
20.  Area.  15  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,334;  in  1841, 
312.    Houses  55. 

BALLINALEE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
broney,  barony  of  Grunard,  and  6  mile*  north-north- 
west of  Edgewortb*town,  co.  Longford,  Leinster. 
IU  bouse*  are  segregated,  or  rather  dispersed,  in 
straggling  disorder.  In  its  vicinity,  and  near  the 
base  of  Cairne-hill.  stands  Kilihruly,  the  seat  of 
Major  T.  Edge  worth.  Area,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,299.    House*  50. 

BALLINALEE,  co.  Wicklow.  See  Bounalea. 

BALLINALT1G.    See  Ballinaultio. 

B  A LL I N  A  M  AG II A R  Y,  a  hamlet  in  the  pariah  of 
Carlingford,  barony  of  Ixiwer  Dundalk,  co.  Louth, 
Lein*ter.    Pop.,  in  1831,  94. 

BALLINAMALLARD.  Baivamallard,  or 
Bellaxamallard,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Mag- 
heracroM,  barony  of  Tyrkeiinedy,  co.  Fermanagh, 
Ulster.  It  stands  about  3j  miles  east  of  Lower 
Lough  Erne,  and  6J  north -north -east  of  Enniskilleu, 
on  the  road  from  that  town  to  Drumquiu.  A  mile 
north  of  it  is  Jamestown,  the  seat  of  George  Leu- 
drum,  Esq.  Fair*  are  held  in  the  village  on  Feb. 
12,  April  5,  May  17.  Aug.  5.  Oct.  21.  and  Nov.  27. 
A  dispensary  here  belong*  partly  to  the  Foor-luw 
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union  of  Enniskillen,  and  partly  to  that  of  Lowthers- 
town ;  and  in  1839-40,  it  received  £42  17*.,  ex- 
pended £49  7s.  6d.,  made  3,459  dispensations  of 
medicine,  and  served  for  a  district  of  4,650  acres, 
with  5,221  inhabitants.  Area  of  the  village,  20 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,323;  in  1841,  376.  Houses 
05.    See  Magheracross. 

BALL1NAMARA,  or  Ballywexara,  a  parish 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  barony  ef  Cranagh,  3j 
miles  south  of  Fresbford,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Length,  24  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  3,839  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  867;  in  1841.  915.  Houses  136. 
The  land  graduates  in  quality  from  excellent  pas. 
turage  lo  light  tillage — This  parish  is  a  vicarage 
and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £80,  "and  the 
rectorial  for  £i60;  and  the  latter  ore  appropriated 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny. 
Gross  income,  £90  18s.  6d.;  nett,  £82  3s  7d.  Pa- 
trons, the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Canice.  The 
church  was  built  in  1826.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830 
15s.  4*d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sit- 
tings 120;  average  attendance  28.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  64,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  821 ;  and  2  daily  schools,  one  of  which 
was  aided  with  about  £10  a-year  from  subscription, 
had  on  their  books  83  beys  and  29  girls. 

BALLINAMEEHAN,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  dio.  of  Kilmore. 
Post-town,  Manor-Hamilton,  co.  Leitrim.  The  sta- 
tistics are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BALLINAMEEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Desertoghill,  half-barony  of  Coleraine,  co.  London- 
derry, Ulster.  Area  10  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1841,  192. 
Houses  31. 

BALLINAMONA,  co.  Cork.  See  Mocrxe 
Abbey. 

BALLINAMONA,  a  creek  or  natural  harbour  and 
fishing-stntion  on  the  couth  side  of  Carlingtbrd  bav, 
between  Bellaggan  Point  and  Carliugford,  barony 
of  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Boats  can  enter 
the  harbour  at  half  flood  of  the  tide  ,  but  there  is 
no  quay. 

BALLINAMONA,  a  demesne,  the  property  of 
Thomas  Carew,  E*q.,  in  the  parish  ef  Kilbarry,  3 
miles  south-south-west  of  Waterford,  co.  Water- 
ford,  Munster.  A  small  rude  tower  wbich  surmounts 
a  hill  in  the  deer  park,  draws  the  attention  of 
the  tourist;  and  the  ground  around  its  site  com- 
mands a  brilliant  view  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  the 
exulting  course  of  the  Suir,  and  much  of  the  luxu- 
riant and  undulated  expanse  of  the  counties  Water- 
ford, Kilkenny,  and  Wexford. 

BALLINAMONA.  a  village  in  the  parish  ef 
Dunkitt,  barony  of  Ida.  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Area,  3  acre*.    Pop.,  in  1841,  125.    Houses  21. 

BALLINAMONA,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Small  County,  5  miles  east-north-east  of  Bruff,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  1  mile;  breadth,  }; 
ana,  1,498  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  513;  in  1841, 
387.  Houses  81.  The  surface,  though  lying  very 
near  the  eastern  summit  of  the  system  of  the  Shan- 
non, or  the  water-shed  between  co.  Limerick  and 
co.  Tipperary,  consists  of  excellent  land.  — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  part  of  the  benefice  ef 
Anet  [which  -iv  J,  in  the  dio.  of  Emir.  The  vica- 
rial tithes  are  compounded  for  £45  lis.  10d.,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £91  3s.  8d. ;  and  the  latter  are  im- 
propriate, and  belong  to  J.  D.  Freeman,  Esq..  of 
Castlecor,  co.  Cork.  In  1884,  the  parishioners  were 
all  Roman  Catholics,  and  there  was  no  school. 

BALLINAMORE.  a  village  in  the  parish  and 
barony  of  Killian.  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  stands 
on  the  rivulet  Shiven,  and  on  the  direct  road  from 
Athlone  or  Dublin  to  Tuam  and  Westport,  2J  miles 


east  of  the  river  Suck,  15  west-north -west  of  Ath- 
lone, 18  east  by  south  of  Tuam,  and  75  west  by 
north  of  DubUn.  Adjacent  to  it,  and  respectively 
on  the  left  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Shiven,  stand 
Ballinamore  bouse  and  Riversdale,  the  former  the 
seat  of  the  Hon.  Martin  Ffrench,  and  the  latter  the 
seat  of  James  Kelly,  Esq.  Pop.  returned  with  the 
parish.    See  Killian. 

BALLINAMORE,  a  post  and  market  town  in 
the  parish  of  Outragh,  barony  of  Carrigallcn,  co. 
Leitrim,  Connaught.  It  stands  balf-way  between 
Lough  Garadice  and  St.  John's  Lough,  on  the  road 
from  Carrick-on- Shannon  to  Belturbct,  about  12} 
miles  north-west  of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  71 
north-west  of  Dublin.  Compared  to  the  majority  of 
Connaught  towns  of  its  sice,  or  even  of  a  size  larger, 
it  has  a  remarkably  clean,  airy,  comfortable,  and 
prosperous  appearance.  Its  markets  are  crowded 
and  bustling,  and  seem  to  hare  rapidly  nursed  it 
into  a  thriving  condition.  It  derives  importance 
also  from  being  a  sessions4  town.  A  bridewell  in 
the  town  contains  but  few  cells,  and  2  day  rooms, 
the  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females ;  and  is 
designed  simply  for  the  accommodation  of  a  few 
prisoners,  previous  to  their  final  committal  and  trans- 
mission to  the  county  gaol.  In  1839-40,  a  dispensary 
here,  belonging  to  the  Mehill  Poor-law  union,  re- 
ceived £103  10s  ,  expended  £109  5s.  6d.,  adminis- 
tered to  1 ,967  patients,  and  served  for  a  district  of 
43,914  acres,  with  20,419  inhabitant*.  Schools  and 
places  of  worship  will  be  notieed  in  the  article  Odt- 
raoh:  which  see.  Area  of  the  town  61  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  312;  in  1841.  946.  Houses  146. 
Of  three  lines  surveyed  in  1839,  by  W.  T.  Mulvany, 
ciril  engineer,  for  a  projected  junction  canal  between 
the  rivers  Erne  and  Shannon,  one  passes  close  by 
the  town  of  Ballinamore,  and  is  called  by  Mr.  Mul- 
vany the  Ballinamore  line.  This  line  leaves  the 
Shannon  at  the  harbour  proposed  to  be  formed  at 
Leitrim,  by  the  Shannon  Commissioners,  as  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  inland  steam  navigation  of 
the  Shannon  ;  it  proceeds  up  the  valley  of  the  Lei- 
trim river,  to  the  summit-level  at  Letterfine,  where 
the  average  depth  of  cutting  to  obtain  the  requisite 
supply  is  but  13*  feet  for  n  length  of  2,400  yards ; 
U  descends  gradually  falling  ground  along  the  valley 
of  Ballinamore  to  the  Erne  a  little  above  Belturbet ; 
and  steam  navigation  along  the  Erne  would  connect 
its  eastern  terminus  with  tbe  entrance  of  the  Ulster 
canal  at  Wattle-bridge.  Tbe  summit-level  is  220 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  catchment  basin 
contains  670  acres  of  lakes,  available  as  reservoirs, 
and  comprehends  an  entire  area  of  10,320  acres ;  and 
the  total  rise  and  fall  from  the  summit-level  to  the 
termini,  is  about  150  feet,  and  requires  about  16 
locks.  Through  this  canal,  even  the  rich  agricultural 
district  around  the  town  of  Boyle  in  co.  Roscommon, 
would  send  the  greater  part  of  its  produce  to  the 
ports  of  Newry  and  Belfast. 

BULLIN  AMUCK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
loe,  and  in  the  barony  and  co.  of  I/ongford,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Kewtown-Forbcs  to 
Arvagh,  within  1?  mile  of  the  co.  Leitrim,  and  8 J 
miles  north-north  east  of  the  town  of  Longford.  One 
of  Mr.  Mulvany 's  three  lines  for  the  Erne  and  Shan- 
nan  Junction  canal  {see  Ballinamore  j,  passes  near 
the  village,  and  is  designated  by  bun  the  Balliua- 
muck  line.  This  line  would  extend  from  the  Shan- 
non at  Lough  Forbes,  along  the  valleys  which  are 
traversed  by  the  boundary-line  between  counties 
Leitrim  and  Longford  to  Killesbandra,  a  distance  of 
23J  miles ;  and  the  navigation  would  thence  be  con- 
tinued by  Lough  Oughter  and  the  river  Erne.  But 
certain  objections  to  the  line  are  pronounced  by  the 
engineer  "insuperable."    The  village  gives  name 
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to  the  last  action  of  the  French  army  which  invaded 
Ireland  at  Killalla  in  1708.  General  Humbert,  after 
tbe  various  fortunes  of  his  brief  campaign,  and  while 
careering  before  a  force  which  he  could  not  check, 
found  himself  in  such  a  desperate  position  at  Ballina- 
muck,  that  if  he  should  proceed  he  must  inevitably  be 
surrounded  by  nearly  30,000  troop*,  under  the  able 
command  of  the  Viceroy,  Marquis  Cornwallis.  His 
small  army  was  drawn  out  in  battle  order;  his  rear- 
guard was  attacked  by  Crawford,  who  bad  been 
harassing  bis  march  ;  about  200  of  his  men  immedi. 
ately  surrendered  ;  and  the  rest  defended  themselves 
upwards  of  half-an-hour,  but  surrendered  on  the 
appearance  of  the  main  body  of  the  English  army. 
Lord  Roden,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  while 
advancing  into  the  Freneh  lines  to  obtain  their  sur- 
render, opportunely  ordered  the  English  troops  to 
halt,  and  prevented  some  effusion  of  blood.  Irish 
auxiliaries,  1, 500  in  number,  who  bad  accompanied  | 
the  French  to  the  6eld  were  excluded  from  quarter, 
and  instantly  attempted  flight  in  every  direction, 
but  were  slain  to  the  number  of  probably  500. 
Humbert  *  troops  were  found,  after  the  surrender, 
to  consist  of  748  privates  and  96  officers ;  so  that 
bis  entire  lo«s  from  tbe  time  of  landing  at  Killalla, 
was  256.  The  affair  at  Ballinamuck  occurred  on 
tbe  8th  of  September.  Pop.  of  the  village,  in 
1831,  163. 

BALLINAMUDDAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Ballyhuskard,  barony  of  BaUaghkeen,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Area,  20  acres.  Fop.,  in  1841, 
205.    Houses  30. 

BALL1NAMULT,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
So*kinanc,  barony  of  Decies- without- Drum,  co. 
Waterford,  Muster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Phenisk, 
amidst  a  raountainoas  and  boggy  tract  of  country, 
about  9\  miles  south  by  west  of  Clonmel,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Lismore.  Here,  says  Dr.  Smith, 
"  i»  a  redoubt  for  about  20  men." 

HAM.  IN  A  MULT  IN  A,  a  demesne,  and  a  local- 
ity  where  good  slates  have  been  quarried,  in  tbe 
parish  of  Clashraore,  barony  of  Decies-within-Drum, 
co.  Waterford,  Munster. 

BALLINARD,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Small  county,  3  miles  east  by  south  of 
Six-mile- Bridge,  co.  Limerick,  Monster.  It  contains 
part  of  tbe  village  of  Hkrukrtstown  :  which  see. 
Length,  1  mile  ;  breadth,  half-a-mile ;  area,  1.442 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  867;  in  1841,918.  Houses 
143.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  689. 
Houses  103.  The  surface  declines  to  the  west,  is 
drained  by  a  head-water  of  the  Maig,  and  consists  of 
good  land — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  and  a  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Akbt  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Limerick.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£49  12s.  8d„  and  the  rectorial  for  £99  5s.  4d. ;  and 
the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  J.  D.  Free- 
man, Esq..  of  Castlecor,  co.  Cork.  The  Roman 
Cntholic  cbapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000,  and  is 
under  tbe  care  of  two  officiates.  In  1834,  tbe 
parishioner*,  with  only  one  exception,  were  all 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  2  hedge-schools  bad  on  their 
books  65  boys  and  30  girls. 

BALLINAS.  or  Baluitess  (The),  a  rivulet  of 
the  barony  of  Kilmacrennn,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It 
traverse*  an  upland  region,  and  enters  the  sea  at  a 
point  about  6  miles  south-west  of  Horn  Head.  It  is 
tidal,  and  navigable  over  2  miles  above  its  mouth. 
The  depth  of  water  over  its  bar  at  ebb  tide  is  only 
2  fret,  but  it  rises  to  18  feet  at  flood  of  spring  tides. 
A  pier  was  erected  within  its  entrance,  in  1831,  by 
workmen  who  were  paid  in  provisions  sent  for  the 
relief  of  the  district;  but  it  has  not  improved  the 
fisheries,  and  is  much  out  of  repair.  The  salmon- 
fHhrry  in  the  stream  is  vested  by  patent  in  the  Rev. 


John  Olphert,  of  Ballyconnel ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  mother  fish  being  constantly  destroyed  in  the 
breeding  sea«on  by  poachers,  it  has  decreased.  On 
tbe  dreary  shore,  and  near  the  head  of  the  rivulet's 
estuary,  stand  the  church,  glebe-house,  and  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  Tulloghobegley. 

BALLINAS  AGO  ART.  See  Errioal-Ke- 
rooitr. 

BALLINASCARTHY.  See  Balltmacarthv, 
BALLINASCREEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Loughinsholin,  2]  miles  west  of  Tubbermore,  co. 
Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  contains  tbe  village  of 
Draperrtown:  wbich  see.  Lengtb,  16  miles; 
breadth.  4;  area.  32,492  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
7.854;  in  1841,  8.384.  Houses  1,491.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,  7.442;  in  1841,  8,011. 
Houses  1,430.  The  surface  consists  of  the  glens, 
the  narrow  vales,  and  the  amassed  mountain-screens 
of  the  incipient  Moyola,  and  its  earlier  affluents ;  it 
climbs  boldly  away  in  tbe  Slieve-gallion,  Carntogher, 
and  Sawer  ranges  respectively  on  the  south,  tbe 
north,  and  tbe  west ;  and,  as  to  geognostic  forma- 
tion, it  is  partly  metamorphic  schist,  and  partly 
basalt.  Various  rich  levels  or  straths  in  the  vale  of 
the  Moyola,  are  subject  to  despoliation  by  freshets  in 
the  stream.  A  principal  feature  is  tbe  small  demesne 
of  Derrynoyd. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £623  Is.  6id.  Gross  income,  £920  Is.  &d. ; 
nett,  £784  7s.  IJd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Two 
curates  are  employed  on  a  stipend  of  £75  each ;  and 
one  of  them  has  the  use  of  the  glebe-house.  When, 
or  from  what  funds,  tbe  church  was  built  is  not 
known.  Sittings  250;  attendance,  from  80  to  100 
in  winter,  and  from  100  to  120  in  summer.  The 
church  is  situated  in  Draperstown.  Two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  at  Straw  and  Moneyneeny,  are 
under  the  care  of  two  officiates,  and  are  attended, 
tbe  Utter  by  1,500,  the  former  by  1,000  at  one 
service,  and  by  from  1,900  to  2,000  at  another.  In 
1834,  tbe  parishioners  consisted  of  419  Church- 
men, 494  Presbyterians,  143  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  7,069  Roman  Catholics ;  5  Sunday 
schools  were  attended  by  about  210  children ;  and 
13  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  758  boys  and  544 
girls.  Fire  of  the  daily  schools  at  Draperstown, 
Derrynoyd,  Braekagh,  Dm  mar  d,  and  Labby,  were 
aided  each  with  £8  a-)  ear,  and  one  at  Altyaskey 
with  £10,  from  the  National  Board ;  two  were  aided 
with  respectively  £10  and  £10  10s.  from  the  rector; 
and  two  at  Carnamony  and  Blackhill  were  on  alter- 
nate days  boys'  schools  and  girls'  schools,  taught  by 
a  master  and  a  mistress,  and  were  wholly  supported 
bv  the  London  Drapers'  Company,  many  of  the 
children  being  gratuitously  clothed,  and  the  master 
and  mistress  having  salaries  of  respectively  £46  3s. 
with  a  house,  and  £35  Irish.  In  1840,  the  National 
Board  gave  £15  of  salary  to  each  of  3  of  its  schools, 
and,  in  1838,  granted  £94  8s.  toward  the  building 
and  fitting  up  of  a  school-house  at  Altyaskey.  In 
1839^40,  a  dispensary  in  the  parish,  and  within  the 
Magherafelt  Poor-law  union,  received  £105  8s.  6d., 
expended  £122  5s.  2d.,  made  5,844  dispensations  of 
medicine,  and  served  for  a  district  of  37,819  acres, 
with  10.854  inhabitants. 

BALLINASKELLIGS,  or  Balunskeluoi,  a 
bay  washing  partly  the  barony  of  Duttkerrin  on  the 
south,  but  chiefly  that  of  Iveragh  on  the  east  and 
north,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  enters  between  Hog 
Head  on  tbe  east  and  Bolus  Head  on  the  west,  and 
is  about  5  miles  broad  between  these  promontories  . 
and,  with  slowly  diminishing  breadth,  it  sweeps  in- 
land to  the  extent  of  about  6  miles.  The  Inny  rivu- 
let, 1 1  miles  in  length  of  course,  enter*  its  head;  and 
several  smaller  streams  enter  its  sides.    Tbe  Hog 
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inlands,  and  several  other  islets,  lie  from  2|  to  4} 
miles  south  of  Hog  Head,  and  serve  to  break  the 
swell  of  the  Atlantic,  and  diversify  the  seaward 
scenery  of  the  bay.  Horse  Island  lies  about  3  miles 
inward  from  each  of  the  sentinel  headlands,  but 
pretty  near  the  Ivcrogh  shore.  A  rock  in  the  bay, 
called  Carrig  Irrana,  or  Irr's  Rock,  claims  tradition- 
ally and  in  song  to  be  the  grave  of  Irr,  one  of  the 
original  Milesian  chiefs, — or  the  place  on  which  his 
body  was  cast,  and  his  bones  whitened,  after  he  was 
drowned  in  the  western  main.  The  whole  bay  is 
much  diversified  and  lifted  to  grandeur  by  its  bold 
headlands ;  and  it  laves  a  district  so  wild  and  mag- 
nificent in  character,  so  intricate  in  outline,  so  noble 
and  even  sublime  in  contour,  as  to  constitute  quite  a 
gallery  of  mountain  and  marine  landscape.  "  Though 
the  roads  in  the  district,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "are  in 
many  places  rugged  and  steep,  and  the  only  accom- 
modation a  small  public-house  in  the  village  of 
Waterville,  yet  in  summer  the  splendid  views  which 
are  obtained  will  amply  repay  those  fond  of  marine 
and  mountain  scenery.  *  *  The  Skelligs  rocks 
lie  about  10  miles  to  seaward.  On  the  Great  Skel- 
lig,  which  is  a  lofty  rock  of  slate  rising  several  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  two  lighthouses 
have  been  erected .  and  the  men  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  them  are  regularly  provisioned  for  six 
months.  This  rock,  rising  high  above  the  billowy 
Atlantic,  and  crowned  with  its  tall  white  towers, 
appears  not  merely  as  a  beacon  to  the  mariner,  but 
as  a  sentinel  of  the  long  line  of  iron-bound  coast. 
The  dark  colour  of  the  vast  unbroken  heathy  surface 
of  the  headland  of  Iveragh,  adds  much  to  it*  wild 
and  desolate  character,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
trasts with  the  deep  blue  ocean  which  rolls  along 
the  whole  extent  of  its  rocky  shores."  Lady  Chat- 
terton,  in  1838,  says,  "The  extensive  bay  of  Ballin- 
akelligs,  peaceful  as  it  look*,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  on  this  coast ;  and  the  harbour  which  goes 
by  the  same  name,  formed  by  a  small  island,  ha* 
been,  as  a  guide  told  us,  'outlawed,'  that  is,  as  he 
explained,  declared  to  be  unsafe."  The  harbour  re- 
ferred to  by  her  ladyship,  it  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  contiguous  to  Ballinaskelligs  island,  and  about 
4J  miles  from  Bolus  Head ;  and  is  provided  with  a 
regular  pier  of  17  -  feet  in  length,  constructed  and 
improved  by  various  grants  from  government,  from 
the  Fishery  Board,  and  from  the  Dublin  Charitable 
Committee.  Mr.  Donnel,  in  bis  report  on  the 
Fishery  Harbours,  says,  "  I  place  this  harbour  in  the 
second  class  for  it*  degree  of  utility  in  promoting 
the  fisheries ;"  and  he  states  that  fish  abound  in  the 
vicinity,  and  that  the  coast  fishermen  were  improving 
in  their  exertions.  According  to  an  official  '  Ab- 
stract of  Reports,'  in  1833,  the  pier  is  "much  used 
by  fishing- vessels,  and  also  for  landing  sea-manure, 
from  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  which  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  for  a  distance  of  about  7  miles 
round,  is  improving  much."  At  the  head  of  the  bay 
stands  the  village  of  Waterville,  and  on  a  creek 
projecting  from  it  stands  Derrynane  Abbet  :  see 
these  articles. 

BALLINASLANEY,  a  parish  partly  in  the 
barony  of  East  Shelmalier,  partly  in  that  of  Ballagh- 
keen,  and  4}  miles  south  by  east  of  Enniscorthy,  00. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  2$  miles;  breadth,  1,; 
area,  2,646  acres,— of  which  1,766  acres  arc  in  Bal- 
laghkeen.  Pop.,  in  1831,  916;  in  1841,  1,061. 
Houses  178.  Pop.  of  the  BaUaghkedn  section,  in 
1641,  763.  Houses  125.  The  surface  is  washed  on 
the  west  by  the  river  Slaney ;  traversed  southwards 
by  one  of  the  roads  from  Lnniscorthy  to  Wexford ; 
and  consists  partly  of  good,  but  chiefly  of  second- 
rate,  or  inferior  land — This  parish  is  an  impropriate 
curacy,  with  part  of  the  tithes  attached,  and  a  part  of 


the  benefice  of  Edbrmime  [which  seel,  in  the  dio. 
of  Ferns.  The  curatial  or  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £55  7s.  8(d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  Xlu6 
3s.  Ojd. ;  and  the  latter  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth. In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  52, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  882 ;  and  a  pay-school 
was  attended  by  30  children  in  winter,  and  50  in 
summer. 

BALLINASLOE, 

A  market  and  post  town,  and  the  cynosure  of  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  western  province  of  Irelund, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Creagh,  barony  of  Moycarnon, 
co.  Roscommon,  but  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
clooney,  barony  of  Clonmacnoon,  co.  Galway,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Suck, 
9  miles  north-north-west  of  Eyre-court,  12}  south- 
west of  Athlone,  32|  east  by  north  of  Galway,  and 
72i  west  by  south  of  Dublin. 

The  Suck  and  if  Bridge-]— The  Suck,  not  only  at 
the  town,  but  over  a  long  way  above,  and  down  to  the 
Shannon  below,  separates  the  county  of  Roscommon 
from  that  of  Galway ;  and,  like  the  Liny,  the  Brosna, 
and  the  other  upper  affluents  of  the  Shannon,  a* 
well  as  the  Shannon  itself,  which  sleep  and  stagnate 
athwart  vast  expanses  of  morass  and  low  flat  grounds, 
it  overflows  and  despoliates  large  areas  of  hind  along 
it*  banks.  Yet,  while  slow  and  sedgy  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  it  purls  and  almost  trots  and  becomes 
mirthful  while  passing  the  town,  and  is  overlooked  by 
such  swells  and  tumulations  of  ground  as  very  sensi- 
bly relieve  the  general  monotony  of  it*  aspect  A 
tourist  of  1839,  therefore,  displays  more  wit  than 
accuracy,  when,  speaking  of  the  stream  in  connection 
with  the  town,  he  says,  "  It  is  very  like  its  elder 
brother,  the  Shannon,  the  same  slow,  dark-flowing 
stream,  gliding  like  a  black  snake  through  callows, 
moors,  and  red  bogs.  Was  it  not  very  poetical  in  a 
Roscommon  bard  to  call  the  punch-drinking  squires 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  this  sedgy  stream  "the  sons 
of  Suck?'"  The  pa-sage  across  the  river  at  the 
town  is  a  series  of  bridges  and  causeways,  carried 
from  island  to  island,  and  from  stream  to  stream, 
and  extending  upwards  of  500  yards.  The  arches 
amount  aggregately  to  16 ;  but  they  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent dimensions,  they  stand  at  very  irregular  inter- 
vals, and,  in  several  instances,  they  are  single.  The 
chief  bridge,  or  that  over  the  principal  water-way, 
consists  of  4  arches,  respectively  about  16,  16,  14, 
and  12  feet  in  span  ;  and  this,  jointly  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  passage,  is  very  old,  and  anciently 
formed  a  key-post  of  communication  between  the 
main  body  of  Connaught  and  the  east. 

The  Roscommon  Section.'] — The  remains  of  a  cas- 
tle, which  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  province 
in  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  stand  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  passage  across  the  river,  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  on  a  flat  part  of  the  Roscommon  main  shore. 
The  walls  which  survive  were  probably  the  outer 
defences  of  an  enclosure  which  contained  the  keep ; 
they  form  a  square  of  about  60  yards,  with  round 
towers  at  the  angles  ,  and  they  were  protected  on 
the  land-side,  by  a  fosse,  which  still  affords  a  chan- 
nel for  a  constantly  running  offshoot  of  the  adjoining 
stream.  A  neat  and  moderately-sized  house  is  con- 
structed on  the  line  of  the  wall  which  faces  the 
road  ;  and  its  offices  and  gardens  lie  within  the 
ancient  enclosures.  "  The  place,"  says  Mr.  Weld, 
"  goes  by  the  name  of  Ivy-castle.  A  bridge  across 
the  fosse  with  two  small  arches,  leading  up  to  the 
gateway  into  the  back  offices,  affords  a  pretty  little 
subject  to  the  pencil ;  and  the  old  walls  and  towers 
extending  along  the  river  side,  covered  at  top  with 
ivy,  and  at  their  base  nearly  washed  by  the  clear 
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eddying  current,  have  a  very  pleasing  effect :  the  I 
height  of  the  walli  and  towers,  however,  is  incon- 
siderable." The  Roscommon  section  of  the  town 
has  the  appearance  of  an  extended  village  ;  and  con- 
sists of  9  or  10  tolerably  good  houses,  6  or  7  thatched 
cabins,  and  a  large  mill  and  malt  houses  on  one  of 
the  islands,  and  of  about  40  or  30  cabins  and  small 


houses,  scattered  along  the  road  toward  Athlone. 
At  its  extremity,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and 
on  low  ground  which  is  often  overflown  by  the  ad- 

Joining  river,  stands  the  district  Lunatic  Asylum 
or  the  5  counties  of  ConnaughL  It  was  originally 
built  to  accommodate  152  patients  ;  it  has  acquired 
additional  accommodation,  without  building,  for  98, 
—and,  with  building,  for  16;  and  it  has  at  present 
140  single  cells.  Of  265  patients  who  were  inmates 
on  1st  Jan.,  1941, 47  were  discharged  in  the  course  of 
the  year  cured  or  relieved,  3  were  discharged  incur- 
able, and  34  died  ;  and  of  262  who  were  inmates  on 
l*t  Jan.,  1842,  6  males  and  33  females  were  em- 
ployed at  trades,  54  males  and  27  females  were  em- 
ployed at  other  works,  and  120  of  both  sexes  were 
unemployed,  20  from  want  of  work,  and  100  from 
want  of  ability.  Throughout  1841.  the  outlay  on 
works  and  land  amounted  to  £66  10*.  8d. ;  the  pro. 
duce  from  works  and  land,  to  £232  6s.  7*d. ;  the 
total  expenditure,  including  salaries,  to  £3,733  17s. 
7d. ;  and  the  average  cost  of  each  patient,  to  £13 
16s.  8?d.  An  area  of  14  Irish  acres  of  land  is  at- 
tached, and  employs  many  of  the  patients.  The 
asylum  is  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  conducted  on 
such  judicious  principles,  and  with  such  predominant 
kindness,  that  little  more  than  moral  restraint  is 
ever  required.  But  the  official  reports  uniformly 
bewail  the  lowness  and  humidity  of  the  site ;  and 
that  published  in  1842  says,  "  There  is  not  near  suf- 
ficient room  in  this  valuable  asylum  for  the  lunatic 
poor  of  so  large  a  district,  especially  since  the  de- 
for  admission  of  patients  confined  in  the 
under  the  late  act  of  parliament.  It  is 
it  the  Poor  Houses  will  give  some  relief 
in  this  respect ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  large  addi- 
tion, or  what  would  be  better,  another  asylum  being 
erected  in  the  north  part  of  the  district,  about  Bnt- 
Una,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  providing  fully  for 
the  demands  for  admittance." 

TUt  Galiccy  S*<tio*.~\ — The  Gal  way  section  of  the 
town  is  so  very  much  the  larger  and  more  beautiful, 
and  so  exclusively  the  seat  of  business,  that  it  looks 
as  if  scarcely  deigning  to  acknowledge  the  other  sec- 
tion aa  a  suburb.  Its  principal  street  commences  in 
a  short  rapid  curve  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  bridges ; 
it  proceeds  a  considerable  distance  westward,  with 
'(into  an  urban  aspect ;  and  it  then  forks  into  the  two 
lines  of  streets  which  lead  toward  respectively  West- 
port  and  Galsray.  The  Westport  line  bends  slightly 
to  the  right ;  continues,  for  a  short  space,  to  possess 
the  same  appearance  as  the  main  street,  and  then 
runs  along  the  north  side  of  the  fair  green  in  a  single 
row  or  series  of  houses  so  pretending  as  to  seem 
a  string  of  villas.  The  street  towards  Galway 
branches  off  at  nearly  a  right  angle ;  proceeds  al- 
most a  furlong  in  straight  and  well-edificed  align- 
ment, its  houses  partly  disposed  in  shops  and  dwell- 
ing tenements,  and  partly  consisting  of  genteel  pri- 
vate residences ;  it  then  deflect*  at  nearly  a  right 
angle,  and  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  fair  green 
in  a  single  line  of  neat,  clean,  whitewashed  cot- 
tages ;  and  it  finally  bends  a  little  to  the  left,  and 
proceeds  far  along  the  highway,  with  the  high  en- 
closure wall  of  Garbally  demesne  on  the  right,  and 
a  chain  of  smiling,  happy,  and  flower-scented  cottages 
on  the  left.  Between  the  earlier  part  of  this  street 
and  the  river,  lies  the  poorer  and  less  cleanly  dis- 
trict,.^ segregation  of  lanes,  and  houses,  and  cabins, 


aggregately  repulsive,  yet  greatly  less  haggard 
than  what  constitutes  the  whole  of  many  a  third  or 
second  rate  town  in  Ireland,  and  unfolding  itself  at 
the  south-east  corner  round  the  basin  of  the  canal. 
Between  the  same  part  of  the  street  toward  Gal- 
way, and  the  east  side  of  the  fair  green,  extends  a 
comparatively  broad  gravel  bank,  gradual  in  ascent 
from  the  street,  rapid  in  declivity  toward  the  green, 
— neatly  and  regularly  edificed  over  all  the  eastern 
face,  arid  crowned  about  the  middle  of  its  summit- 
line  with  the  elegant  spire-surmounted  parish-cburch. 
The  principal  streets  are  all  wide,  airy,  clean,  and 
replete  with  pretension ;  and  even  the  roost  secluded 
alley*  are  free  from  all  the  gross  and  squalid  features 
which  offend  decorum  or  excite  disgust.  The  taste- 
ful, liberal,  and  benign  spirit  of  the  noble  proprietor, 
the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  has  everywhere  worked  such 
reform,  and  impressed  such  decorations,  and  asserted 
such  ascendency,  that  the  entire  aspect  of  the  town 
concurs  with  common  fame  in  proclaiming  him  the 
assiduous  and  costly  promoter  of  its  well-known  at- 
tractions. •«  One  perceives  at  a  glance,"  says  Mr. 
Inglis,  «'  that  it  is  not  left  to  chance,— that  there  is 
a  fostering  hand  over  it,— that  some  one  who  is  able 
to  serve  it  feels  an  interest  in  it,— in  short,  that 
there  is  a  resident  and  public-spirited  proprietor. 
Lord  Clancarty  is  the  owner  of  Ballinasloe ;  and 
every  kind  of  improvement  finds  encouragement  at 
his  hands.  No  stimulus  to  improvement  is  more 
effectual  than  the  practice  of  Lord  Clancarty,  in 
granting  leases  for  ever  on  condition  of  good  houses 
being  built,"  His  lordship 's  own  demesne  screens 
all  the  west  side  of  the  fair  green,  and  extends  to  a 
considerable  distance  along  both  the  road  to  Galway 
and  the  road  to  Westport ;  and  being  liberally  open 
to  the  perambulations  of  the  townspeople  and 
strangers,  it  forms  in  itself  a  series  of  high  additional 
attractions.  See  Garbally  Though  a  very  great 
aggregate  of  flat  dreary  bog  lies  within  a  circle  de- 
scribed by  a  radius  of  5  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  the  existence  of  hardly  a  patch  of  it  would  be 
suspected  by  a  stranger  who  alights  on  the  streets 
from  a  close  carriage,  and  looks  abroad  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  brilliant  expanse  of  gently  undulated, 
and  richly  wooded  country.  Mackuey,  the  villa  of 
the  Hon.  Archdeacon  Trench,  and  the  villas  or 
mansions  of  Fortwilliam,  Lancaster,  Park,  Suck- 
ville,  Ardcarne,  Mount  Equity,  Kellysgrove,  Birch- 
grove,  and  Tulleigh,  all  aid  the  master  decorations 
of  Garbally  in  flinging  wood  and  embellishment 
athwart  the  environs. 

Public  Buildings.]  —  The  remarkably  handsome 
and  unique  church,  with  its  singularly  beautiful  oc- 
tangular spire,  springing  from  scrolls,  and  shooting  far 
aloft  from  the  crown  of  the  gravel  ridge,  is  a  striking 
object  itself,  and  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
landscape  for  many  miles  round.  The  military  bar- 
rack for  infantry  is  a  small  and  unattractive  mass  of 
masonry.  The  district  bridewell  was  a  miserable 
apology  for  a  place  of  confinement,  and  long  an  ugly 
blot  upon  the  town  ;  but  it  has  just  been  replaced 
by  a  more  suitable  erection.  Places  of  worship  and 
schools,  and  statistics  connected  with  them,  will  be 
noticed  in  the  articles  Kilcloony  and  Creach  : 
which  see.  The  hotels  are  large,  commodious, 
and  good.  A  workhouse  for  the  Ballinasloe  Poor- 
law  union,  was  contracted  for  on  Oct  1st,  1839,— to 
be  completed  on  June  19th,  1841, -to  cost  £7.600 
for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,882  Os.  lOd.  for 
fittings  and  contingencies, — to  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  1,000  persons, — and  to  occupy  a  site  of  5 
acres,  3  roods,  3  perches,  procured  for  £1 17  9s.  2d. 
of  compensation  to  occupying  tenant,  and  £10  13s. 
9d  of  annual  rent 
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ranks  at  the  45th,  and  was  declared  on  June  6th.  1839.  I 
It  comprehends  portions  of  the  counties  of  Roscom- 
mon and  Galway,  amounting  to  126,944  acres,  and  ; 
containing,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  97,581*  Its  electoral 
divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1831.  are,  in 
co.  Roscommon,  Creagb,  4,209;  Moore,  2,983;  and 
Taughmaeonnel.  1,714  ; — and  in  co.  Galway,  Ballina- 
Joe,  7,123;  Kilgerril.  3.718;  Ahascragb,  3,719 ;  Kil- 
leronan,  8,027 ;  Killian,  5,401  ;  Ballinakill,  5,002 ; 
Moylough.  5,870;  Killasolan,  4,306;  Ballymae- 
ward,  4.99*5 ;  Kileonnel.  5.8J6 ;  Killaan,  2,362 ; 
Aughrim.  5,087;  Kiltormec,  3,706;  Abbeygorma- 
can,  2,233;  Killimer,  6,029;  Kilqutuie.  3.755; 
Eyrecourt,  5.213;  Clonfert,  5,915;  and  Cloon- 
tooskert,  4,002.  The  number  of  cx-officio,  and  of 
elected  guardians,  is  respectively  12  and  36;  and  of 
the  latter,  3  are  returned  by  each  of  the  divisions  of 
Ballinasloe  and  KUlimer,  2  by  each  of  the  divisions 
of  Creagh.  Killeronan,  Killian,  Ballinakill,  Moy- 
lough,  Killasolan,  Ballymacward,  Aughrim,  Eyre, 
court,  and  Clonfert,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divi- 
sions. The  total  numl>cr  of  tenements  valued,  is 
15,666 ;  and  of  these,  9.559  were  valued  under  .£5, 
1,058  at  £5  and  under  £6,  923  at  £6  and  under  £7, 
631  at  £7  and  under  £8,  519  at  £8  and  under  £9, 
370  at  £9  and  under  £10, 529  at  £  10  and  under  £  12, 
297  at  £12  and  under  £14,  123  at  £14  and  under 
£15,  119  at  £15  and  under  £16,  171  at  £16  and 
under  £18,  157  at  £18  and  under  £20,  247  at  £20 
and  under  £25,  159  at  £25  and  under  £30.  198  at 
£30  and  under  £40.  1 18  at  £40  and  under  £50,  and 
488  at  £50  and  upwards.  The  total  nett  annual  value 
of  the  property  rated  is  £155.496  19s.;  the  total 
number  of  persons  rated  is  16,016 ;  and  of  the  latter, 
2,097  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1,— 
2,504.  not  exceeding  £2,-2,050,  not  exceeding  £8, 
—1,634,  not  exceeding  £4,— and  1,490.  not  exceed- 
ing £5.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers 
was  Jan.  1st,  1842  ;  the  total  expenditure  from  that 
date  till  Feb.  6th,  1843,  was  £3,927  18s. ;  and  the 
total  amount  of  previous  expenditure  was  £1,344 
2s.  9d.  The  dispeasary  districts  of  the  union  are 
Ballinasloe,  Aughrim,  Ahascragh,  Ballygar,  Evre- 
court,  Killaan,  and  Killian.  In  1839-40.  the  Baton, 
asloe  dispensary  received  £160,  expended  £151  8*. 
4d..  made  5,855  dispensations  of  medicine  to  2,209 
patients,  and  had  a  district  of  20,516  acres,  with 
8,687  inhabitants.  But  this  dispensary,  after  exist- 
ing for  many  years,  is  reported,  in  1841,  to  have 
been  discontinued ;  while  Lord  Clancarty,  with  his 
usual  liberality,  paid  a  surgeon  for  attending  the  sick 
among  his  tenantry  and  the  population  of  the  town 
and  suburbs.  In  I8J9-40,  a  fever  hospital  in  the 
town,  the  only  one  in  the  union,  had  79  patients  ; 
but,  after  having  existed  for  12  years,  it  was  discon- 
tinued from  want  of  subscriptions.  Yet,  both  the 
hospital  and  the  dispensary  were  certain  to  be  im- 
mediately established  if  funds  should  be  raised  off 
the  union  on  the  principle  of  the  poor-rate,  so  as  to 
oblige  all  proprietors  and  occupiers  to  contribute. 
In  1842,  the  Ballinasloe  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of 
£1,432,  circulated  £11,672  in  3,462  loans,  cleared  a 
nett  profit  of  £130  18m.  lid.,  and  expended  for 
charitable  purposes,  £120. 

Trade  and  Statistic*.]  —  In  consequence  of  its 
being  the  forking-point  of  the  great  roads  to  West- 
port  and  to  Galway,  of  its  possessing  the  west- 
ern terminus  of  the  Grand  canal,  of  its  command- 
ing the  great  projected  improvements  on  the  river 
Suck,  and  of  its  being  the  seat  of  singularly  ex- 
tensive and  important  fairs,  Ballinasloe  is  both  a 
very  stirring  thoroughfare,  and  the  scene  of  a  lam 
aggregate  of  traffic  Even  its  general  retail  trade, 
as  the  depot  for  an  expansive  circumjacent  agri- 
cultural district,  is  of  considerable  amount;  and  its 


corn  business  otherwise  of  some  importance,  has 
markedly  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  extended 
cut  of  the  canal.  In  1836,  branch-on! ces  of  the 
National  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Commercial  Bank  were  established.  In 
1838,  the  public  conveyances— additional  to  the  pas- 
sage-boats on  the  Grand  canal,  which,  in  1836,  con- 
veyed from  the  town  4,596  passengers — were  a  car 
to  Athlone,  a  mail-car  to  Roscrea,  a  coach  to  Dub- 
lin, a  mail-coach  to  Westport,  a  coach  and  a  car  to 
Galwav,  and  a  coach  to  Tuam  in  communication 
with  the  canal-boats,  and  a  coach  and  a  mail-coach 
in  transit  between  Galway  and  Dublin.  The  exten- 
sion-line of  the  Grand  canal  from  the  Shannon  to 
the  town  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1828,  is  16  miles 
in  length,  and  drains  nearly  12,000  acres  of  bog. 
In  the  improvements  detailed  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Shannon  and  its  tributaries,  are  included 
plans  for  lowering  the  water  of  the  Shannon,  which 
will  enhance  the  value  of  much  lew  land  along  the 
river's  banks,  and  confer  marked  benefit  on  the 
town.  See  Seen.  During  10  years,  preceding  1836, 
the  quantity  of  grain  sold  in  the  market  was  6,435 
tons  of  wheat,  2,756  of  barley,  and  21,226  of  oats  ; 
and  in  the  last  of  these  years,  it  was  780  tons  of 
wheat,  48  of  barley,  and  2^502  of  oats.  For  a  scries 
of  years,  the  quantity  of  wool  brought  to  the  mar- 
ket—chiefly at  a  great  wool  fair  established  in  1757 
by  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Clancarty,  and  held  in  the 
month  of  July — was  from  560  to  720  tons;  yet  this 
is  said  to  have  been  exceeded  fourfold  or  fivefold  by 
the  quantity  sold  under  the  market's  influence,  but 
without  being  brought  to  the  town  for  sale.  The 
establishment  of  factors  in  Dublin  and  other  great 
towns,  however,  has,  for  years  past,  drawn  the 
wool  to  other  quarters.  A  fair  well-known  to  fame 
as  "the  great  fair  of  Ballinasloe,"  is  held  from  the 
5th  till  the  9th  of  October,  and  not  only  exercises  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  adjacent  and  midland 
counties,  but  affects  dealings  for  cattle  even  in  the 
metropolis  itself.  Horses  are  exposed  on  a  part  of 
the  fair  green ;  black  or  horned  cattle  are  exposed 
athwart  the  green's  broad  expanse;  and  sheep  arc 
exposed  in  a  spacious  park  within  the  enclosures  of 
Garbally  demesne.  "Dealers  in  various  commo- 
dities, and  tradesmen  of  different  callings  from  the 
metropolis  also  bring  their  goods  and  productions  to 
the  fair ;  and  shops  and  warehouses  in  the  town  are 
ceded  to  them  for  the  occasion,  the  prices  paid  being 
usually  very  high.  Lodgings,  both  in  private  houses 
and  at  the  inns,  are  in  great  demand,  and  must  be 
generally  bespoken  in  advance,  whilst  the  charges  are 
greatly  augmented  beyond  the  ordinary  current  rates 
at  other  periods."  The  average  number  of  sheep 
and  black  cattle  brought  in  for  sale,  is  computed 
to  be  respectively  90,000  and  12,000;  and  the 
greatest  number  of  sheep  sold  in  any  year  between 
1790  and  1840,  was  86,374,  in  the  year  1828; 
and  of  black  cattle,  was  11,163,  in  the  year  1840. 
Area  of  the  Roscommon  section  of  the  town,  9 
acres;  of  the  Galway  section,  131  acres.  Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1831,  4,615;  in  1841,  4.934.  Houses 
619.  Pop.  of  the  Roscommon  section,  in  1831,  475; 
in  184 1 ,  305.  Houses  48.  Pop.  of  the  Galway  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  4,140;  in  1841,  4,629.    Houses  571. 

BALLINASMALL,  the  site  of  an  ancient  Car- 
melite friary,  in  the  barony  of  Clanmorris,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  The  convent  was  founded  by  one  of 
the  Prendergasts  in  the  13th  century ;  and  was 
given,  at  the  dissolution,  to  Sir  John  King.  The 
building  was  extensive ;  and,  when  Archdall  wrote, 
it  partly  survived  in  ruin. 

BALLINASSIG.    See  Ballinahas6IO. 

BALL1NASTOW,  a  key-post  for  tourists,  and 
the  vestibule  of  a  considerable  natural  gallery  of 
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landscape,  about  4  miles  south  of  Eaniskerry.  and 
near  the  boundary  between  the  baronies  of  Rath, 
down  and  Ballinacor,  on  the  Roundwood  road  from 
Dublin  to  Glendalough,  ro.  Wicklow,  Leinstcr. 
The  locality  lie*  on  a  great  expanse  of  dreary  and 
partially  reclaimed  table-land,  south  of  Sugar-loaf 
mountain,  and  elevated  600  feet  above  sea-level. 
An  inn  recently  built  by  Major  Beresford,  and  the 
small  sequestered  church  of  Catlarg,  though  unpre- 
tending buildings,  somewhat  relieve  the  oppressive 
monotony  of  the  immediate  scenery ;  and  the  former 
i*  a  convenient  retreat  for  visiters  to  the  Devil's 
Glen,  the  Glen  of  the  Downs,  the  summit  of  Sugar- 
loaf,  and  other  admired  localities  in  the  brilliant 
Highlands  of  Wicklow. 

BALLINATRY,  a  beautiful  demesne,  in  the 
parish  of  Templemichacl,  barony  of  Coshmore  and 
Coshbride,  about  2  miles  from  the  village  of  Clash- 
more,  co.  Waterford,  Munstcr.  The  mansion,  the 
residence  of  Richard  Smyth,  Esq.,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  of  the  many  attractive  seats  on 
the  river  Black  water;  and  it  possesses  interest  as 
the  paternal  abode  of  Miss  Penelope  Smyth,  now 
Princess  of  Capua.  The  Black  water  is  considerably 
broad  at  the  demesne ;  and  flows  so  sinuously  that, 
as  seen  from  the  house,  it  seems  to  form  a  spacious 
lake. 

BALLINAULTIG,*  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  3  rodes ; 
breadth,  2i ;  area,  4,84*2  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.270;  in  1841,  1,404.  Houses  218.— This  parish 
is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Killas- 
pigmullane  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
Tithe  composition,  £276  18s.  Sid.  In  18,14.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  24,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,903;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

BALLINAV  ALLEY.    See  Ballekt  alley. 

BALLINAVAR.  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Ross- 
carbery,  western  division  of  the  barony  of  East  Car- 
Wry,  co.  Cork,  Munstcr.  A  fair  is  held  on  Sept.  4. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLINAVOREEN.  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Drumconra,  barony  of  Lower  Slane,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.    Pop.,  in  1831,  83. 

B  ALLINCALLA,  Ballinacalla,  or  Balltk- 
chola,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Ross,  co. 
Gal  way,  partly  in  that  of  Kilmain,  co.  Maya,  and 
4  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Ballinrobe,  Con- 
naught.  Length,  5  miles  ;  breadth,  2;  area,  15,195 
acres,  I  rood,  20  perches, — of  which  3,800  acres,  3 
roods,  2  perches,  are  water  or  islands.  Pop.,  in 
1831.3,031;  in  1841.  2.165.  Houses  382.  Area  of 
the  Gal  way  section.  6,776  acres,  1  rood,  21  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,328;  in  1841.  443.  Houses  73. 
Area  of  the  Mayo  section,  8,418  acres,  3  roods,  39 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.703;  in  1841,  1,722. 
Houses  309.  The  two  sections  are  mutually  sepa- 
rated by  Lough  Musk  ;  and  consist,  in  general,  of 
good  arable  land.  See  Ma.hr.  In  the  Galway  sec- 
tion stands  the  hamlet  of  Derry  [which  see] :  and 
in  the  Mayo  section  is  the  seat  of  Lough  Mask 
House.  The  Galway  section  contains  522  acres,  1 
rood,  14  perches,  of  water  in  Lough  Mask,  and  145 
acres,  2  roods,  29  perches,  of  water  in  small  lakes 
and  streams  ;  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
rivulet  Owenbrin.  and  on  the  south  by  the  rivulet 
Srahanlong.  The  Mayo  section  contains  3,126  acres, 
2  roods,  36  perches,  of  water  and  islands  in  Lough 
Mask,  and  15  acres,  3  perches,  of  water  in  small  lakes; 
and  its  principal  islands  are  luishard,  luishroog, 
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Inishmaine,  Inisbowen,  Inishowel,  Inishoght,  Car- 
rigeendavoe,  Sbanvally,  and  Shintilla.  The  only 
noticeable  aatiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a  church  and 
two  old  castles. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Kiljsolaka  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition,  £315.  The 
church  of  the  union  is  usually  said  to  be  situated 
in  Balbncalla,  but  really  stands  beyond  the  benefice, 
within  the  border  of  the  parish  of  Cong,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Neale ;  and  it  was  built  about  56  years 
ago,  but  at  what  cost,  or  from  what  funds,  is  un- 
known. Sittings  200  ;  average  attendance  40.  The 
Roraau  Catholic  chapels  for  Ballincalla,  and  the 
other  two  parishes  of  the  union,  will  be  noticed  in 
the  article  Kilmolara.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  4,  and  the  Roman  Cutholics  to  3,242  ; 
and  a  pay-school  bad  on  its  books  30  boys  and  15 
girls. 

BALLINCLARE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Bal- 
linacourty,  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Mun- 
ster.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  1  and  Oct.  4.  Pop., 
in  1831.  88. 

BALLINCOLLIG,  a  post-town  in  the  parish  of 
Carrigrobanc,  barony  of  East  Musketry,  co.  Cork, 
Munstcr.  It  stands  on  the  river  Bride,  about  a  mile 
above  that  stream "s  confluence  with  the  Lee,  and  on 
the  road  from  Cork  to  luchegeelagb,  5  miles  west- 
south- west  of  Cork,  and  130  south-west  of  Dublin. 
The  country  which  intervenes  to  Cork  is  not  only 
rich,  well-cultivated,  and  agreeably  varied,  but  so 
studded  and  adorned  with  numerous  villas,  that 
Ballincollig  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  city's 
environs.  In  the  town,  or  adjacent  to  it.  are  the 
only  gunpowder  manufactory  in  the  south,  the  depot 
for  the  police  of  the  province  of  Munstcr,  anil  n 
small  barrack  for  cavalry.  Even  the  private  edifices 
of  the  town,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
arranged  in  street  alignment,  give  it  a  neat  and 
pleasant  appearaace ;  but  the  various  bouses  and 
offices  connected  with  the  public  establishments, 
the  mansion  of  Leemount,  and  several  villas  and 
villa-ground*  in  its  neighbourhood,  environ  it  with 
at  once  cheerfulness,  comfort,  and  beauty.  The 
gunpowder  manufactory  stands  on  lew  ground  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town;  is  very  extensive;  and  pays 
about  £200  a- week  in  wages  to  workmen.  In  iHCtt, 
when  it  was  the  property  of  government,  it  suffered 
a  frightful  explosion :  it  is  now  conducted  by  "  the 
Royal  Mills  Gunpowder  Company."  A  little  south- 
west of  the  town  stands  Balfincollig-castlc,  said  to 
have  bee*  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111  The 
Barret  family,  from  whom  apparently  the  barony  has 
its  name,  resided  in  this  fortaliee  and  in  that  of 
CasUemore,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  barony, 
as  their  chief  strongholds.  In  1600,  William  Barret 
of  Ballincollig,  submitted  to  the  Queen's  mercy,  he 
having  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  Desmond  . 
and  in  1665,  William  Barret,  of  the  same  place,  was 
honoured  with  a  baronetcy  which  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct. Ballincollig-castle  was  garrisoned  by  Crom- 
well in  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  by 
James  tl  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  M  This 
building."  says  Mr.  Windell  in  1839,  "  forms  an  ir- 
regular quadrangle.  It  is  based  on  an  isolated  lime- 
stone rock,  which  rises  to  no  very  considerable 
height,  in  the  midst  of  a  gently  undulating  plain,  and 
consists  of  a  Urge  fortified  bawn  or  enclosure,  and  a 
slender  keep  or  tower,  of  about  40  feet  in  height. 
The  latter  stands  at  the  east  side  of  the  bawn,  and 
is  vaulted  inside.  The  chambers  are  of  uncommonly 
small  dimensions,  measuring  in  length  5  feet,  and 
breadth  4,  each  occupying  the  entire  internal  space. 
The  ascent  is  by  a  narrow  and  difficult  stone  stair- 
case, which,  as  it  approaches  the  upper  apartment, 
becomes  spiral  and  more  inconvenient.    Of  the  en- 
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wall*  of  the  bawn,  that  to  the  south  mi 
by  a  tower  in  the  centre,  and  another  at 
the  south-east  angle ;  the  latter  being  vaulted,  and 
lit  by  loop*.  A  portion  of  the  north  wall  ia  per. 
forated  by  a  range  of  4  windows  of  irregular  di- 
mension* ;  two  are  double-headed  lancets,  one  a 
•ingle  lancet,  and  a  fourth  an  oblong  loop.  The 
building*  which  these  lit  have  disappeared.  On  the 
area  or 


the  cattle  of  the  chief,  as  well  a*  of 
neighbouring  serf*,  were  kept  in  time*  of 
when  invasion  or  a  creagh  or  foray  wan 
threatened.  Beneath  the  keep,  a  dark  natural  cave 
runs  some  distance  into  tbc  solid  rock  .  and  around 
the  whole  lay  a  deep  moat,  part  of  which,  much 
choked  up,  remains  at  the  west  side."  Pop.  of  the 
town,  in  1631,  87.5;  in  1841,  1.287-  Houses  154. 
The  town  is  usually  regarded  a*  existing  in  two 
sections,  called  respectively  North  Ballincollig  and 
South  Ballincollig.  Area  of  the  former,  20  acres ; 
of  the  latter.  22  acre*.  Pop  .  in  1841.  of  North  Bal- 
lincollig, 207  :  of  South  Ballincollig,  1,080.  House* 
in  the  respective  sections,  34  and  120. 

BALLINCREA.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
collumb,  barony  of  Ida,  co.  Kilkenny,  Lein*ter. 
Area,  22  acre*     Pop  .  in  1841,  197.    Houses  2G. 

BALL1NCUSLANE,  or  Ballyccslane,  a  par- 
ish on  the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Troche- 
nackmy,  and  of  co.  Kerry,  and  9£  mile*  north- 
west of  Mill-street,  Munster.  Length,  121  mile*: 
breadth,  5i ;  area,  39,740  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4.701  ;  in  1841.5,701.  Home*  927.  Though  the 
surface  contains  much  excellent  land,  it  is  prevail- 
ingly mountainous,  and  either  waste  or  pastoral.  It 
declines  on  the  east  to  the  nascent  Blackwater ;  it 
is  ploughed  on  the  west  by  several  head-waters  of 
the  streams  which  now  to  Castlemain  Harbour  ;  and 
it  is  traversed  south-eastward  by  the  road  from 
Castle-Island  to  Mill-street.  The  seats  are  Durreen 
and  Mount- Eagle — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  se- 
parate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 
and  previous  to  1832,  it  formed  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Castle- Island.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income, 
£460  12*.  "d. :  nett,  £382  7*.  Patron*.  H.  A.  Her- 
bert, Esq  of  Mucross.  W.  T.  Crosbie,  E«q.  of  Ard- 
fert Abbey,  W.  Meredith,  Esq.  of  Dicksgrove, 
Lord  Headly,  J.  Townsend,  Esq.  of  Castletowtisend, 
Berkeley  Drummond,  Esq.  of  London,  and  C.  Fair- 
field, Esq.  of  Tralee.    A  room  procured  for  the  pur- 

Jio*e  is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship.  The 
loman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  officiate  for  itself,  and 
an  attendance  of  2,500.  In  1834.  the  Protestant* 
amounted  to  92,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4.935; 
and  there  were  6  hedge-schools.  In  1840,  a  National 
school  at  Knockatee  had  on  it*  books  71  boys  and 
21  girl*,  and  was  aided  with  £10  svyear  from  the 
Board. 

BALL1NDAGGIN,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  and  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns, 
Leinster.  Post-town,  Enniseorthy.  The  statistic* 
are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divi»ion*. 

B ALLINDANG AN,  or  Ballindine,  a  hamlet 
in  the  parish  of  Crossboyne,  barony  of  Clanmorris, 
co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stand*  on  the  road  from 
Claremorris  to  Dunmore,  half-a-mile  from  the  boun- 
dary with  co.  Galway,  31  mile*  south-east  of  Clare- 
morris, and  6  east  of  Hofl)  mount.  In  the  village  i*  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Five  furlong*  to  the  north 
is  the  seat  of  Casixemacgarret:  which  see.  From 
1 J  furlong  to  2\  miles  to  the  south  lie  the  bogs  of  Bnl- 
lindangan  and  Milltown,  elevated  191  feet  above  the 
level  of  high  water  in  Galway  bay,  traversed  by  the 
boundary-line  between  co.  Galway  and  co.  Mayo,  and 
comprehending  an  area  of  5,162  English  acres. 
These  bogs  are  greatly  indented  with  headlands, 
and  interspersed  with  numerous  derrit*.    They  are 


firm,  brown,  and  easily  capable  of  drainage;  tbey 
are  skirted  on  one  side  by  the  river  Robe,  and 
on  another  by  the  Milltown  rivulet ;  and  they  are 
averagely  10  feet  deep,  and  generally  superincum- 
bent on  limestone  gravel.  Estimated  cost  of  re- 
.  clamation,  .£5,575  10*.  Are*  of  the  village,  14  acres. 
I  Pop.,  in  1841.  448.    Houses  77. 

BALLINDERREEN.  a  Roman  Catholic  parish 
in  the  dio.  of  Kilmacduagh.  Post-town,  Kinvarra. 
The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial 
divisions. 

BALLINDERRY.  a  parish,  containing  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Massarene, 
co.  Antrim,  UUter.  Length,  4 1  miles ;  breadth,  4 ; 
area,  10,891  acres,  1  rood,  26  perches, — of  which 
283  acres,  2  roods,  10  perches,  are  in  Lough  Port- 
more.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5.346;  in  1841,  5,679. 
Houses  1,045.  The  surface  is  low  ground  along 
the  east  side  of  Lough  Neagh ;  and  consists  in 
general  of  good  arable  land.  Amid  flat  ground 
on  the  west  border,  about  half  within  the  parochial 
boundary,  and  not  far  from  the  lip  of  Lough  Neagh, 
are  the  lake  and  ruinous  castle  of  Portmore,  redolent 
of  associations  connected  with  the  name  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  See  Portmore.  The  chief  residence* 
are  Portmore,  Kiltullagh,  Crew,  Oatland,  and 
Mount-Prospect.  The  village  of  Ballinderry  stand* 
on  the  road  from  Newry  to  Antrim,  4}  mile* 

north  of  Moira,  and  5  north-east  of  Lurgan  

This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Connor.  The  vicarial  tithe*  are  com- 
pounded for  £369  4s.  7  J  I  .  and  the  rectorial  for  £61 
4*.  8d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong 
to  the  Marqui*  of  Hertford.  Gross  income,  £384 
15«.  1^1. ;  nett.  £357  13*.  6)d.  Patron,  the  Mnr- 
qui*  of  Hertford.  A  curate  ha*  a  stipend  of  £75, 
and  an  allowance  of  £25  for  a  house.  The  vicar  is 
non-resident.  The  church  was  built  in  1824,  bv 
means  of  a  loan  of  £2,030  15*.  4Jd..  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sitting*  600;  attendance 
400.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-bouse  is  attended  by 
200.  a  Moravian  meeting-house  by  40,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  by  from  200  to  300 ;  and  the  fast  is 
united,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, to  the  chapel  of  Agbagallon.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  4,026  Churchmen,  259 
Presbyterians,  139  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
1.200  Roman  Catholics;  and  11  daily  schools,  one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £8  a-year  from  the  London 
Ladie*'  Society,  and  another  with  £2  from  the  vicar 
and  £8  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice, 
bad  on  their  book*  188  boy*  and  162  girls. 

BALLINDERRY  (The),  a  rivulet  chiefly  of  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  Ul*ter.  It*  two  chief  head-streams 
rise,  the  one  near  Pomrroy,  and  the  other  3)  miles 
farther  north,  and  flow  7  or  8  miles  to  a  confluence 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cook*town.  The  united  stream 
then  run*  7  or  8  mile*  east-north-eastward  to  Lough 
Neagh,  dividing,  over  rather  more  than  the  latter 
half  of  that  distance,  the  county  of  Londonderry 
from  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

BALLINDERRY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  partly  in  that  of  Lougb- 
insbolin,  co.  Londonderry,  and  4  miles  south-east  of 
Moneymore,  Ulster.  Length,  Smiles;  breadth,  U, 
area,  8,178  acre*  Pop.,  in  1831,  3.163;  in  1841. 
3,362.  House*  587.  Area  of  the  Tyrone  section.  2,269 
acres ;  of  which  322  are  in  Lough  Neagh.  Pop  ,  in 
1831.  1,182;  in  1841,  1,189.  House*  213.  Area  of 
the  Londonderry  section, 5.909  acres,— of  which  2,978 
acres  are  in  Lough  Neagh.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,981  ; 
in  1841,  2.173.  Houses  374.  The  surface  is  bi- 
sected eastward  into  it*  Londonderry  and  it*  Tyrone 
division*  by  the  Ballinderry  river,  noticed  in  the 
preceding  article ;  and  it  extends  from  north  to  south 
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■long  tbe  margin  of  Lough  Neagh.  The  land  is,  in 
a  general  view,  good ;  and  1ft*  from  20*.  to  SOs.  per 
plantation  acre.  From  the  Ballinderry  river  towards 
Salter* town,  the  face  of  the  country  is  beautiful, — 
the  surfaces  unequal,  tbe  declivities  fertile,  the  low 
grounds  a  rich  clay,  the  spots  of  bog  all  useful  a* 
turbary,  and  the  culture,  dwellings,  and  embellish* 
ts  indicative  of  comfort  and  plenty.  Near  Sal- 
t o  \ v m       \ ' I  1  ^  * ' ^ o i Ti € s  ftso^n^tunt  & MfJl  o  x  p&n  ^  i  v 


along  the  shore,  and  deteriorates  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  Towards  Bally  ronan  occur  bottoms  of 
rlay.  Hats  of  peat-moss,  ascents  of  rusty  ling-clad 

rubble,  and  lofty,  bare,  bleak  knolls  of  basalt  This 

paruli  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  tbe  dio. 
of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £192  6s.  2d.  Gross 
income,  £525  2s.  2d. ;  nett,  £436  17s.  2d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
church  was  built  considerably  upwards  of  a  century 
ago ;  but  at  what  cost,  or  from  what  funds,  is  not 
known.  Sittings  300;  attendance,  100  in  winter, 
200  in  summer.  A  We«leyan  meeting-house  is 
attended  by  nearly  100  in  winter,  and  by  from  120  to 
150  in  summer.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  place  of  meeting  in  tbe  open  air,  are 
jointly  attended  by  700  in  winter,  and  bv  from  1,000 
to  1,100  in  summer,  and  have  two  officiates.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  915  Churchmen. 
180  Presbyterians,  and  2,280  Roman  Catholics ;  3 
Sunday  schools  were  averagely  attended  by  about 
270  children ;  and  4  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was 
aided  with  £10  a-year  from  the  rector,  had  on  their 
books  81  boys  and  38  girl*. 

BALLINDERRY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Rath, 
drum,  barony  of  Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leintter. 
It  stands  on  the  slope  of  Ballyshemane  mountain,  2 
miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Rathdrum.  Fairs 
are  held  on  April  21,  Aug.  21,  Oct.  29,  first  Monday 
of  Nov.,  and  Dec.  2.   Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLINDERRY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Terryglaas,  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Pop.,  in  1831,  54. 
BALLINDINE.  See  Ballindanoan. 
B  ALL1NDOON.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Balli- 
nahinch,  about  7  miles  south  by  east  of  Clifden,  and 
45  west  by  north  of  Gal  way,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught. 
Length,  7  miles  ;  breadth  4 ;  area,  20,033  acres,  of 
which  2,069  acres  are  water,  chiefly  in  numerous 
small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,793;  in  1841,5,615. 
Houses  961.  The  surface  forms  part  of  the  sea- 
board or  coast  section  of  Cunnemara ;  and  includes 
various  headlands,  islands,  and  landing-places,  which 
will  l»e  noticed  each  in  its  alphabetical  place.  See 
aUoBALUNAUUfctf  and  Cunnemara. — This  parish 
is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Balmnarill 
[which  see],  in  tbe  dio.  of  T  nam.  Tithe  composi- 
tion. £40.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  from  600  to  700.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  44,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  5,612;  3  pay-schools  at  Ballindoon,  Errislannin, 
and  Aldbrack,  bad  on  their  books  141  boys  and  67 
girls ;  and  a  pay-school  at  Ballyconnelly  had  no  list 
of  iu  scholars.  In  1840.  the  Aldbrack  school  had 
received  £8  of  yearly  aid  from  the  National  Board, 
but  was  suspended  till  new  trustees  and  managers 
should  be  appointed. 

B  A  LLIN  DOWN,  the  site  of  an  ancient  abbey,  on 
tbe  east  shore  of  Lough  Arrow,  barony  of  Tiraghrill, 
eo.  Sligo,  and  7\  miles  north-north-west  of  Boyle, 
Connaught.  See  Arrow.  Archdall  says,  "  Many 
parts  of  this  building  are  yet  extant,  but  none  are 
objects  worthy  of  remark. 

BALI.INDREAT.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Litford  or  Clonleigh,  barony  of  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  tbe  Dale  rivulet,  and  on  the 
road  from  Lifford  to  Letterkcnny,  about  2  miles 


west- north -west  of  the  former.  Here  is  a  Presby- 
terian meeting-house.  Area  of  the  village,  13  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841.  174.    Houses  35. 

BALLIXDRIMLY,  one  of  a  series  of  bogs  in  the 
barony  of  Castlerea,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
The  other  hogs  of  the  series  are  those  of  Cloonree, 
Cloonfower,  Loughglyn,  Brcanainore,  Drummin,  and 

about  1|  mile  north  of  Castlerea,  and  extends  north, 
ward  to  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  Loughglyn ;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  road  from  Cloon- 
allie,  by  Cloonfower,  to  Carrowbeatry ;  and  it  com- 
prehends an  area  of  6,725  acres,  3  roods,  34  perches, 
English.  It  is  drained  in  tbe  northern  section  by  a 
head-stream  of  the  river  Lung,  and  in  the  southern 
and  larger  section,  by  two  confluent  bead-streams  of 
the  river  Suck  ;  and  it  is  interspersed  with  consider- 
able  high  fertile  islands,  and  with  vales  and  ctubes, 
traversed  by  the  main  streams  and  their  tiny  affluents. 
Almost  every  swell  and  knoll,  both  in  the  interior 
and  in  the  vicinity,  except  on  the  lands  of  Breana- 
more,  furnishes  a  store  of  manuring  gravel.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  reclamation,  £14,118  16s.  3*d. 

B  ALLINEA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Mullingar, 
barony  of  Moyashel  and  Magheradernan,  co.  West- 
meath,  Leinster.    Pop.  in  1831.  109. 

B ALLINEA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Nobber. 
barony  of  Morgallion,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Area, 
3  acres.    Pop  in  1841,  147.    Houses  23. 

BALLINEALE.  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the 
united  diocese  of  Waterford  and  LUmore.  Post- 
town,  Carrick-on-Suir.  The  statistics  are  given 
under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BALLINEALE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Desert- 
moon,  barony  of  Ida,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Nore,  4  miles  south  by  east  of 
Inistiogue.    Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLINECARGY.    See  Ballinacargy. 

BALLINEDDAN,  a  fishing-village  on  the  north 
side  of  Carlingford  bay,  3  miles  south  of  Ross- 
trevor,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  a  small  and  strag- 
gling assemblage  of  houses  on  the  shore  aide  of  tbe 
road  from  Ro*strcvor  to  Kilkeel.  In  its  vicinity 
stands  the  beautifully  situated  villa  of  Ballyedmond. 
A  natural  cove  at  the  village  comprehends  an  area  of 
2\  statute  acres,  and  might  be  quayed  along  one  side, 
with  a  small  jetty,  at  the  cost  of  about  £250.  Tbe 
fishermen  have  a  few  herring-boats. 

BALLINEE.    See  Bamjnea. 

BALLINEEN.  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Bally- 
money,  eastern  division  of  the  barony  ot  East  Car- 
bery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bandon  river,  about  5  miles  east  by  north  of 
Dunmanway,  on  the  road  thence  to  Bandon.  A 
dispensary  in  the  village  belongs  partly  to  the  Poor- 
law  union  of  Bandon,  but  chiefly  to  that  of  Dun- 
manway ;  and  in  1839-40,  it  received  £127  9s.,  ex- 
pended £134  9s.  10d.,  dispensed  medicine  to  5.569 
patient*,  and  served  for  a  district  containing  16,787 
inhabitants.  In  1842,  the  Ballineen  Loan  Fund 
had  a  capital  of  £297.  circulated  £1.212  in  793 
loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £16  3s.  lid.,  and  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purposes  £24.  Area  of  the 
village,  14  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  691 ;  in  1841,  670. 
Houses  115. 

B ALL1NEET Y,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Cahir- 
nurry,  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster. Area,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  231.  Houses 
36. 

B  ALLINEGALL,  a  decayed  hamlet  in  tbe  liber- 
ties  of  Kilmallock,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  "This." 
says  Archdall,  "  was  a  town  of  some  note,  and  wo* 
built  by  the  English :  at  present,  it  is  only  a  poor 
village.  The  family  of  Roche  founded  a  monastery 
here  for  Dominican  friars,  in  tbe  14th  century ;  and 
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Quern  Elizabeth,  in  her  39th  year,  granted  the  same 
(which  in  the  patent  is  expressly  called  a  Carmelite 
friary),  with  half  a  carucate  of  land  belonging 
thereto,  to  the  University  of  Dublin.''  See  Kit- 
m  alloc  a.. 

BALLINESS.    See  Ballings. 

BALLING  ADDY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Coshlea,  2}  miles  east  by  south  of  Kilmnllock,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Area,  5,9Uttr  acre*.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,662;  in  1841.  1.761.  Howes  204.  The 
townland  of  Millmount  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Iwirony  of  Coshma,  but,  by  the  Act  6  and  7  William 
IV.,  was  transferred  to  Coshlea. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  union  of  Kilmallock 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick ;  and  along 
with  the  other  parishes  of  that  union,  it  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Limerick  cathedral. 
Tithe  composition,  £280.  Within  the  parish  is  part 
of  the  dean  and  chapter's  economy  estate.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  23,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  1,030;  and  a  hedge-school  had  on  its 
books  36  boys  and  28  girls.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  lias  an  attendance  of  350;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  grouped  with  the 
chapels  of  Ardpatrick. 

BALLINOARRY,  a  parish  containing  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Conello,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  6  miles;  breadth,  4"; 
area.  17,732  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  8,651 ;  in  1841, 
8.679.  Houses  1,321.  The  surface  is  partly  wet 
and  clayey,  but  consists  in  general  of  good  pasture 
U)d  tillage  land ;  it  sends  off  streamlets  south- 
westward  and  westward  toward  the  Heel,  and 
northward  and  north-eastward  toward  the  Matg; 
nnd  it  is  traversed  south-eastward  by  the  road  from 
Rathkcale  to  Charleville.  The  town  is  4  miles 
distant  from  Rathkeale.  Area,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1 831,  1,685;  in  1841.  1,690.  Houses  289.  A  dis- 
pensary here  is  within  the  Newcastle  Poor-law 
union  ;  serves  for  a  district  containing  8,921  inhabi- 
tants ;  and,  in  1839-40,  received  £161  2s.,  and  ex- 
pended £159  16s.  8d.  In  1842.  the  Ballingarry 
Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £93,  and  circulated 
£303  in  209  loans.  A  range  of  hills  rises  at  Ballin- 
garry, runs  east  to  Croome,  and  sends  up  Knoek- 
ririne  as  its  most  conspicuous  summit.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  town  are  the  mansions  of  Grove,  Odel- 

ville,  and  Glanwilliam  This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick. 
The  vicarage  appears  by  the  registry  books  to  in- 
clude the  denominations  of  Kilmacow  and  Granboth. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £300,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £600  ;  and  the  latter  belong  to  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  and  are  leased  to  the  Rev.  John 
Graves.  Gross  income,  £312;  nett,  £220  8s.  8d. 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Cork.  The  church  is  situated 
in  the  village,  and  was  built  about  the  year  1812, 
by  means  of  a  parochial  assessment,  in  1809,  of  £746 
2s.  9d.,  and  of  parochial  assessments  in  subsequent 
years  of  unascertained  amount.  Sittings  150;  at- 
tendance, between  60  and  70.  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  at  Ballingarry,  Knock  firine,  and  Shana- 
viigha,  are  served^  under  one  parochial  arrangement, 
with  3  officiates,  and  are  attended,  the  first  by  about 
2,400,  and  each  of  the  other  two  by  between  400 
and  500.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
188,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  8,826  ;  and  8  daily 
schools  were  all  supported  exclusively  by  fees,  and 
had  on  their  books  295  boys  and  126  girls.  In  1840, 
a  school  at  Ballinlecna,  attended  by  81  boys  and  42 
girls,  was 
Board. 

BALLINGARRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Coshlea,  8  miles  east  of  Kilmallock,  co.  Limerick. 
Jlunstet.    Area,  6, 1 1 4  acres.   Pop. ,  in  1834 ,  2,497 ; 


in  1841,  2,834.  Houses  445.  The  surface  is  heaved 
up  by  northern  spurs  of  the  Goltee  mountains  ;  lies 
near  the  southern  edge  of  the  basin  or  river  system 
of  the  Shannon  ;  is  drained  by  nascent  head-streams 
of  the  Maig ;  and  contains  much  mountainous, 
marshy,  boggy,  and  waste  land.  Fairs  are  held  on 
Easter-Monday,  Whit-Mouday,  July  4.  and  Dec.  * 
or.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  Duntrixeaoub  [which  see],  in  the  dio  of 
Emly.  Tithe  composition,  £250.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  two  officiates,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  550.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
15,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,586;  and  2  hedge- 
schools  had  on  their  books  106  boys  and  91  girls. 

BALLINGARRY,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  and  :\\  miles  east- 
north-east  ot  Borris-o-kane,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster. 
Length,  2  miles ;  breadth,  Y\ ;  area,  6,683  acres, 
1  rood,  10  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,767;  in 
1841,  1,962.  Houses  321.  The  surface  has  a  cold, 
bleak,  naked  aspect,  and  contains  a  large  aggregate 
of  bog;  yet  it  is  considerably  relieved  by  the  de- 
mesne of  Lisbrien,  and  some  ornamental  spots  round 
the  residences  of  Ballingar,  Knockahigowna,  Fairy- 
hill,  Cliffon,  and  Ballymona.  Lough  Nahinch,  on 
the  southern  border,  has  an  elevation  of  248  feet,  and 
an  area  of  22  roods,  38  perches.  The  hamlet  of  Bal- 
lingarry stands  on  the  road  between  Birr  and  Borris- 
o-kane,  by  which  the  parish  is  traversed  from  north- 
east to  south-west.  Pop.,  in  183r,  85.  Fairs  are  held 
hereon  Whit- Monday,  July  28,  Nov.  II,  and  Dec. 

1 1  This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe. 

The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £104  2s.  6d., 
and  the  rectorial  for  £159;  and  the  latter  are  im- 
propriate, and  belong  to  Marmion  Thompson,  Esq. 
The  vicarages  of  Ballingarry  and  Cskeane  [sec 
I'skeane],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballingarry. 
Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  2}.  Gross  income,  £208; 
nett,  £156  4s.  2d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
church  was  built  upwards  of  135  years  ago,  hut  at 
what  cost,  or  from  what  funds,  is  not  known. 
Sittings  300;  attendance  115.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  officiate  for  itself,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  550.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  246,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,613  ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  318,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,076 ;  and  3  daily  schools  in 
the  union, — one  of  which  was  in  Biillmgarry,  and 
received  £20  a-year  from  the  incumbent, — had  on 
their  books  137  bovs  and  63  girls. 

BALLINGARRY,  or  Gark.  a  parish,  containing 
a  village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Slievardagh  and  co.  Tipperary,  Mun- 
ster. Length,  7  miles ;  breadth,  4 ;  area,  13,714 
acres,  1  rood,  33  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,879; 
in  1841,  7,062,  Houses  1,091.  The  surface,  in  a 
general  view,  consists  of  good  arable  and  pasture 
land ;  it  is  drained,  and  divided  from  co.  Kilkenny, 
on  the  east,  by  the  Munster  river ;  and  it  is  super- 
incumbent, in  the  north,  on  part  of  the  Slievardsgh 
coalfield.  Within  the  limits  are  Hurley- Park, 
the  seat  of  James  P.  Poe,  Esq,,,  Colebrook,  the 
seat  of  C  Langley,  Esq.,  and  the  mansions  of  Bal- 
lingarry and  Ballyhain.  The  village  of  Ballingarry 
stands  5  miles  north-west  of  Callan,  but  is  not  shu- 
nted on  any  great  line  of  thoroughfare.  Area,  17  acre*. 
Pop.,  in  1831,530;  in  1841,  643.  Houses  111.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Callan  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  containing 8,165  inhabitant*; 
and,  in  1839,  it  received  £141  16s.,  expended  £120 
10s.,  and  had  recommended  to  it  2,449  patients. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  . 
the  dio.  of  Casbcl.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compound- 
ed for  £246  3s.  I  d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £492  6s.  2d  ; 
and  th«  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  re- 
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presentalives  of  the  late  Colonel  Hardy.  Grow  m- 
roroe,  £272  Ba,  Id. ;  nett,  £1825*.  6d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in  1810,  by  means 
of  private  subscription,  and  of  a  donation  of  £443 
It}*.  II id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  150;  attendance  60.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  3  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  between 
1,000  and  1 .200.  In  1634  the  Protectant*  amounted 
to  136,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,048;  and  10 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  520  boys  and  292 
girls.  One  of  the  schools  was  a  classical  boarding 
and  day  school ;  one  wa<  aided  with  a  salary  of  £20, 
and  a  gratuity  not  exceeding  £10  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  with  some  other  important  ad- 
vantages ;  and  3  others  had  various  assistance,  but 
not  in  money,  from  Lady  Dysart,  Mr.  Rafter,  and 
other  persons. 

BALLING ARRT,  a  castle  or  fortalice,  on  the 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  3 }  miles  cast- 
north-east  of  Kerry  Head,  and  9  north  by  west  of 
Ardfert,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  D.  Crosbie  built  it 
in  1641  ;  held  it  out,  during  a  year,  against  the  Irish . 
and  eventually  was  betrayed,  and  carried  to  Bally- 
beggan,  but  was  acquitted  at  the  intercession  of  bis 
nephews,  Mac  Elligot  and  Mac  Gillicuddy,  generals  in 
the  Irish  army.  This  was  the  last  garrison  of  which  the 
cause  of  the  English  had  possession  in  the  civil  war. 

BALLINGEAL.    See  Ambrosetown. 

BALLING  EAR  Y,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Lee,  and  in  the  parish  of  Inrhegeclagh,  barony 
of  West  Mu*kerry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Here  are 
the  first  or  highest  bridge  across  the  Lee,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  National  school.  Pop.  re- 
turned with  the  pariah. 

BALLINGLEY.    See  Balltimolet. 

BALL1NL  ANDERS,  Ballixlondry,  or  Bal- 
LYLANDERe,  a  parish  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  on  tie  southern  border  of  the  barony  of 
Coshlea,  and  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  Munster. 
Area,  7.717  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,2.999;  in  1841, 
4, ((JO.  Houses  604.  The  southern  division  runs  up 
to  the  summit-line  of  the  Gultee  mountains ;  and  the 
whole  surface,  excepting  such  portions  as  form  the 
seat  of  population,  is  a  mimic  wilderness  of  upland, 
moorish,  and  boggy  waste  land.  The  village  of  Bal- 
linlanders  is  situated  9J  miles  east-south-east  of  Kil- 
roallock.  Area,  15  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,281;  in 
1841.340.  Houses  60.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  Kilmallock  Poor-law  union ;  and,  ia  1839-40,  it 
received  £153  6s.,  expended  £150  16s.,  and  made 
5,543  dispensations  of  medicine. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dcntr  ilea  ace 
[which  sec],  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £250.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two 
officiate*,  and  an  attendance  of  1,300.  In  1834,  the 
Protectants  amounted  to  32,  and  tht  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3,365;  and  3  bcdge-schools  had  en  their 
book*  1 12  boys  and  50  girls. 

BALLINLAW-FERRY,  a  small  village  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Suir  and  the  Barrow,  and  in  the 
Urony  of  Ida,  Igrin,  and  lbercon,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinntcr.  A  square  tower  or  castle,  which  still 
stands  here,  was  built  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Fforstall  family,  and  passed  by  marriage  into  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Aylward.  The  surround- 
uig  scenery  is  extremely  rich. 

BALLINLESS.  a  village  in  the  pariah  of  Kill- 
evey,  barony  of  Orior,  co.  Armagh,  trUter.  Post- 
town,  Newry.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the 
village  serves  also  as  a  National  school.  Some 
curious  evidence  respecting  this  school  occurs  in 
page*  399,  404,  and  elsewhere  of  the  "  Report  from 
the  Select  Committee,  on  Plan  of  Education,  Ire- 
land.' published  in  1837.  Pop.  returned  with  the 
parish. 


BALLINLEY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony 
of  Tyreragb,  co.  Sligo,  Cormaught.  Near  it*  mar- 
gin stood  an  abbey,  the  history  of  which  is  not 
known. 

BALLINLOGHY,  BAM.nn.ocoH,  or  Bally- 
louoh,  a  parish  on  the  eastem  border  of  the  ba- 
rony of  Small  County,  and  of  the  county  of  Lim- 
erick, and  5j  miles  east-south-ea«t  of  Six-mile. 
Bridge,  Munster.  Length,  1 1  mile  ;  breadth,  1  ; 
area,  2,340  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.286;  in  1841, 
1.158.  Houses  164.  Though  lying  near  the  sources 
of  some  of  the  Maig's  affluents,  and  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  the  land  is  in 
general  good — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  An  by  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Emly.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£72  la.  9*d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £144  3s.  7d.  ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  J.  I>. 
Freeman  of  Castleeor.  co.  Cork.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  was 
neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLINLONDRY.    Sec  Balumlanders. 

BALLINLOUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  An. 
nahilt,  barony  of  Lower  Iveagb,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams  which 
are  tributary  to  the  Annahilt  or  Ballinahinch  river. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLINLOUGH.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilskvre,  baronv  of  Upper  Kells,  eo.  Meath,  Lei  li- 
ster. "  Pop.,  in  1831.  117. 

BALLINLOUGH.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kiltullagh,  barony  of  Castlerea,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  It  stands  about  half-a-mile  south  of 
Lough  Aelwyn,  and  4}  west  of  Castlerea,  on  the 
road  from  that  town  to  Castlebar.  It  consists  of 
about  30  cabins,  2  school-houses,  and  a  recently 
erected  parish-church ;  and  has  a  tranquil  and  almost 
deserted  appearance.  The  cabins  are  dispersed  in 
groups  on  uneven-  ground  .  and  the  church  crowns  i» 
rising  ground  amid  a  cluster  of  young  planted  trees. 
See  Aelwy.v.  Fair*  are  held  on  May  31,  July  5, 
Sept  26,  and  Oct.  31.  Area  of  the  village,  16  acre*. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  191.    House*  32. 

BALLINLOUGH,  one  of  a  series  of  bogs,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  just  noticed,  and  of  Lough 
Aelwyn,  barony  of  Castlerea,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  The  other  bogs  of  the  series  are  those 
of  Cloonchamber,  Cloonelta,  Cloonsuck,  and  Cloon- 
can.  Area,  6,246  acres,  18  perches,  English.  These 
bogs  extend  7  miles  westward  from  Anncashel  near 
Castlerea  to  Tally  near  Ballyhauni* ;  and  lie  be- 
tween the  road  from  Cloonalfis  bv  Cloonfower  to 
Tully  on  the  north,  and  the  roarl  from  Castlerea 
to  Ballinlough  on  the  south.  "  They  are  inter- 
sected," says  Mr.  Longficld,  *'  by  the  streams  from 
Loughs  Chcyn  and  Cloonkan,  (two  sources  of  the 
river  Suck.)  and  by  numerous  ether  minor  streams, 
veins,  and  cushes,  all  of  which  are  so  many  ventages 
to  their  respective  bogs,  the  great  mas*  of  which, 
being  divided  and  broken  by  numerous  large  fertile 
islands,  command  an  abundant  supply  of  manuring 
gravels.  However,  the  higher  parts  of  this  por- 
tion is  [are]  not  so  well  circumstanced  a*  the  lower 
lands,  in  poiut  of  internal  manures,  as  there  i*  no 
limestone  to  he  had  from  Cloonsuck  to  Ballinlough, 
or  from  Ballinlough  to  Churchborough,  nor  is 
there  any  considerable  quantity  of  manuring  gravels. 
The  bogs  between  those  points  approach  rather  to 
a  description  of  high  shallow  mountain  bog.  with  an 
understratum  composed  of  large  granite  stones  and 
poor  sandy  gravel.  The  elevations  of  these  parti- 
cular pasta  are,  however,  very  high,  rising  from  20 
to  120  feet  above  the  lake  called  Lough  Aelwyn 
(which  i*  the  western  boundary  of  this  division, 
|  and  the  chief  source  of  the  river  Suck)  ;  in  cou- 
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sequence  of  which  the  re  is  no  difficulty  in  effecting 
their  drainage,  which  very  little  more  thnu  the  ne- 
cessary divisions  would  accomplish.  The  lower 
parts,  however,  are  well  circumstanced  both  in  re- 
gard to  their  ventages,  and  the  favourable  declina- 
tions of  the  surface,  and  also  in  respect  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  limestone  and  ma- 
nuring gravels  which  are  to  be  bad  in  all  the  ad- 
joining lands,  and  the  islands  through  the  interior. 
There  are  also  great  tracts  of  the  bogs,  particu- 
larly at  Taghmatia,  Cloonelta,  and  Cloonchamber, 
that  are  very  shallow  and  resting  on  good  gravel, 
which  the  tenantry  of  Cloonelta  have  raised  to  the 
surface  in  many  places,  for  purposes  of  improve- 
ment." Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £12.826 
15s.  5ad.  This  series  of  bogs,  large  though  it  be, 
is  but  an  artificially  outlined  and  comparatively  in- 
considerable section  of  a  Bea  of  bog  which  expands 
hence  toward  almost  every  point  of  the  compass. 

BALLIXOCKEN,  a  chapelry  in  the  barony  of 
West  Idrone,  about  2  miles  south-south-west  of 
Leighlin  bridge,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster.  It  lies  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Barrow;  and  U  traversed 
by  the  road  from  Carlow  to  Carrick-on-Suir.  This 
chapelry  is  now  united  to  the  rectory  of  Wells, 
in  the  dio.  of  Leigblin ;  it  forms,  jointly  with  that 
rectory,  the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Leighlin  cathe- 
dral ;  and  it  contains  the  church  of  the  benefice,  and 
constitutes  one  of  three  mutually  detached  districts 
of  which  the  benefice  consists.    See  Wells. 

B  ALLINOCKEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Fer- 
mngh,  barony  of  East  Idrone,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  169. 

BALLINODE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tydav- 
liet,  barony  and  co.  of  Monaghan,  and  4  miles 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Monaghan,  Ulster.  A 
rivulet  cuts  it  into  two  sections,  is  spanned  by  a 
good  bridge,  and  drives  some  grist  mills.  Though 
the  village  is  meanly  edificed  as  to  its  private  houses 
or  cabins,  it  has  a  neat  church  and  steeple.  Area, 
9  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  213.    Hooses  39. 

BALLINODE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Calry, 
barony  of  Carbury,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  stands 
2  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Sligo,  on  the  road  thence 
to  Enniskillen.    Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLINOE,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Kinnataloon,  co.  Cork, 
5  miles  west  by  south  of  Tallow,  and  2  south  of 
Knockmourne,  Munster.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth, 
24;  area,  7,716  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  2,692;  in 
1841,  2,566.  Houses  384.  Area  of  the  village,  21 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  365.  Houses  (50.  The  sur- 
face has  a  northern  exposure,  and  lies  in  the  basin 
of  the  Bride  at  a  mean  distance  of  2  \  miles  from 
the  river ;  and  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
arable  land.  Near  the  site  of  the  quondam  parish- 
church  "are  some  large  ruins,"  remarks  Dr.  Smith, 
"  said  to  have  been  a  religious  house,  but  of  what 
order  I  cannot  find  either  from  tradition  or  record." 
In  the  vicinity  of  these  ruins  is  a  good  chalybeate 

spa  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Knockmodbhb  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £305  Is. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  double  of  the  vicarial  in 
value,  and  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  rectory  of  Ahern.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,700;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
clustered  with  the  chapels  of  Knockmourne  and 
Mogeely.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  48, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,750 ;  and  a  school, 
which  was  aided  with  £14  a- year  from  the  National 
Board,  and  £7  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  had  on 
its  books  44  boys  and  14  girls. 

BALLINONTY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 


cooley,  barony  of  Slicvardagb,  co.  Tipperary,  Mun- 
ster. Pop-,  in  1831,  71.  Iu  1839-40,  a  dispensary 
here,  within  the  Tburles  Poor-law  union,  received 
£187  16s.,  expended  £177  4s.  Id.,  and  administered 
to  2.610  extern  patients. 

BALLINROBE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Ri>*s,  co.  Galway,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Kil- 
main,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  The  Mayo  section 
contains  the  town  of  Balli.hrobk  i  see  next  article. 
Length  of  the  Mayo  section,  6  miles ;  breadth,  5 ; 
area,  17,510  acres,  3  roods.  32  perches, — of  which 
3.125  acres,  1  rood,  12  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  8,933;  in  1841,  10.115.  Houses  1.815.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  6,329;  in  1841.  7.437- 
Houses  1.327.  The  Galway  section  is  separated  by  - 
Lough  Mask  from  the  Mayo  section,  bears  the  name 
of  Churchfield,  and  is  not  noticed  in  the  census  of 
1831.  Area,  9,362  acres,  8  perches;  of  which  2,772 
acres,  3  roods,  3  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
1,035.  Houses  190.  About  1,000  acres  of  the  Gal- 
way section  are  mountainous  ground,  coarse  and 
impracticable;  but  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the 
parochial  surface  consists  of  good  land.  A  summit 
in  the  extreme  west,  and  one  near  the  centre  of  the 
Galway  section,  have  altitudes  of  respectively  1,697 
and  1,201  feet.  The  main  body,  or  the  Mayo  sec- 
tion, forms  part  of  the  rich  champaign  country  which 
intervenes  between  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib ;  it  in 
drained,  and  in  a  certain  degree  beautified,  by  the 
river  Robe ;  and,  over  much  the  greater  part  of  ita 
area,  it  is  rapidly  undergoing  georgical  improvement. 
Its  principal  rural  residence*  are  Lake  view.  Knock- 
lass,  Rathcarren,  Creagh,  Springvale,  and  Curry- 
more.  The  total  water-urea  of  the  parish  consist* 
of  5,244  acres,  1  rood,  10  perches,  in  part  of  Lough 
Mask ;  454  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches,  in  part  of 
Lough  Carra;  and  199  acres,  21  perches,  in  streams 
and  small  lakes.   Other  objects  of  particular  interest 

will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  town  This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition,  £480.  Gross 
income,  £610;  nctt,  £500  17s.  7d.  Patron,  tbe 
diocesan.  A  curate,  in  addition  to  a  salary  of  £90, 
receives  £13  for  visiting  tbe  military  hospital.  Tbe 
church  was  built  about  a  century  ago,  but  at  what 
cost  is  not  known ;  and,  in  1816,  a  tower  was  added 
at  the  cost  of  £276  18s.  5id.,  borrowed  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  350;  attendance 
1 20.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two  officiates, 
and  an  attendance  of  about  2,000.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  372,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  9,263 ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school,  held 
in  the  church,  was  attended  by  about  50  children ; 
and  9  daily  schools,  6  of  which  were  in  tbe  town,  2 
at  Lakeview,  and  I  at  Rahard,  had  on  their  books 
202  boys  and  141  girls.  One  of  tbe  daily  schools  in 
the  town  was  aided  with  £20  a-year  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  £10  from  C.  N.  Knox,  Esq.,  and  a 
free  house  and  garden;  and  another  with  £10  and 
a  free  house  from  C.  N.  Knox.  Esq.  Some  time 
previous  to  1840,  the  National  school  was  suspended. 

BALLINROBE,  a  post  and  market  town,  and 
tbe  capital  of  the  southern  district  of  the  county  of 
Mayo,  stands  on  the  river  Robe,  4\  miles  south-west 
by  south  of  Hollymount,  5  north-north-east  of  Cong, 
15}  south-east  of  West  port,  and  109  west  by  north 
of  Dublin.  Much  tbe  larger  section  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Robe,  and  consists  principally 
of  an  airy,  well-edificed,  and  partly  straight  street, 
along  the  line  of  thoroughfare  between  Cong  and 
Hollymount, — an  intersecting  street,  containing  a  few 
good  houses,  but  lined  chiefly  with  rows  of  cabins 
along  the  road  between  Kilroain  and  Westport, — 
and  two  shorter  streets  parallel  respectively  with 
these,  and  almost  everywhere  meanly  cdiliccd.  Tbr 
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■frhoii  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  consists  almost 
solely  of  a  short  continuation  of  the  rows  of  cabins 
along  the  road  to  Westport,  and  of  the  large  tene- 
ments and  spacious  areas  of  the  military  barracks. 
The  site  of  the  main  body  is  principally  the  table- 
summit  and  partly  the  river-ward  slope  of  a  gentle 
swell;  and  between  a  large  portion  of  it  and  the 
stream  is  an  umbrageous  and  meadowy  alluvial  plain, 
— ScotticS,  '  a  haugb,' — along  the  edge  of  which 
the  river  trots  and  frolics  in  mirthful  current.  The 
site  of  the  other  section  rises  boldly  but  not  loftily 
up  from  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  sustains  the 
suites  of  barracks  in  airiness  and  comparative  con- 
spicuousness  of  position.  Owing  to  the  flatness  of 
?  the  surrounding  country,  the  height  of  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  town's  private  houses,  the  advantageous 
position  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  isolation  of 
the  swells  in  both  portions  of  the  site,  the  town,  as 
seen  from  various  points  at  I )  or  2  miles'  distance, 
look<  much  larger  and  more  pretending  than  it  really 
is,  and  even  wears  a  prominently  urban  aspect. 
Though  altogether  inferior  to  Ballinasloe,  Westport, 
and  Ballina,  it  markedly  excels  the  majority  of  Con. 
naught  towns  in  regularity,  cleanliness,  and  amount 
of  apparent  comfort.  Yet  in  real  prosperity  it  has 
suffered  serious  reverses:  it  was  once  of  some  county 
importance,  but  now  shares  only  such  privileges  as 
are  common  to  it  with  various  filthy  little  villages ; 
and  till  very  recently  it  was  an  important  and  well- 
garrisoned  military  station,  but  now  it  pines  under 
the  complete  and  final  abandonment  of  both  its  ca- 
valry and  its  infantry  barracks.  The  market-house, 
fronting  the  main  street,  and  occupying  a  corner  at 
the  intersection  of  the  long  cross  street,  is  a  plain 
yet  neat  building ;  its  lower  story  open,  or  in  piazza 
style,  and  its  upper  story  used  as  court-house,  school- 
house,  and  for  miscellaneous  public  purposes.  The 
cavalry  barrack  was  originally  a  seat  of  Lord  Ty- 
rawley ;  and,  besides  occupying  a  site  of  much  beauty 
on  the  river,  is  graced  with  some  venerable  trees 
which  belonged  to  the  demesne  of  the  mansion,  and 
which  now  may  almost  rank  as  antiquities  of  the 
town.  The  bridewell,  situated  on  the  outskirts  ot 
the  town  toward  Cong,  was  long  in  a  discreditable 
condition,  but,  two  or  three  years  ago,  was  reformed 
and  improved.  In  the  Report  of  1841,  the  inspector 
says  regarding  it:  "I  found  this  bridewell  clean  and 
regular;  the  diet  is  expensive,  and  made  more  to 
than  is  necessary  by  the  average  detention  of  prison- 
er* being  three  times  as  long  as  in  bridewells  in  gen- 
eral." The  parish-church,  situated  in  a  recess  or 
open  area  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  street,  has  a 
tolerably  good  appearance ;  the  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel draws  attention  only  from  its  capaciousness;  and 
a  meeting-house,  erected  10  or  1 1  years  ago  at  the 
expense  of  J.  Fynn,  Esq.  of  Ballymacgibbon,  as  a 
place  of  worship  for  evangelical  Protestant  dissent- 
ers, has  a  mere  dwelling-house  aspect,  and  is  not 
noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
lnctruction.  At  the  base  of  the  swell  on  which  the 
main  body  of  the  town  stands,  and  on  the  inner  edge 
of  the  alluvial  plain,  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
monastery.  Archdall  says  it  "  was  a  monastery  of 
Augustiman  friars;  and  in  the  register  of  the  Domi- 
nican friary  of  Athenry,  the  monastery  de  Roba  is 
mentioned  in  the  year  1337,  but  when  or  by  whom 
founded  is  not  recorded."  Numerous  remains  of 
churches  and  castles  in  the  circumjacent  country, 
both  in  and  beyond  the  pariah,  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  town  anciently  possessed  considerable  impor- 
tance Creagh,  Curryraore,  and  other  mansions  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  stated  or  occasional  residence 
of  several  wealthy  and  influential  families  in  the 
town  itself  or  its  immediate  outskirts,  still  relieve 
it  from  mere  village  or  plodding  character.  The 
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weekly  market  is  well  attended,  and  commands  both 
the  ingress  of  agricultural  produce  from  an  extensive 
circumjacent  country,  and  the  egress  of  the  various 
wares  of  a  miscellaneous  retail  trade.  Fairs  are  held 
on  Whit-Monday  and  Dec.  5.  A  tolerably  good  inn 
and  posting-house  is  maintained  partly  by  market- 
business,  and  in  a  small  degree  by  the  transit  of 
tourists.  In  1838,  the  only  public  conveyance  was 
a  car  to  Tuam. 

The  Ballinrobe  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  81st, 
and  was  declared  on  Nov.  7,  1839.  It  lies  partly  in 
co.  Gal  way,  but  chiefly  in  co.  Mayo,  and  compre- 
hends a  territory  of  190.635  acres,  which  contained, 
in  1831,  a  pop.  of  74.842.  Its  electoral  divisions, 
with  their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are,  in  co.  Gal- 
way, Ballogholla,  2.028 ;  and  Ross,  4.361 ;  and  in 
co.  Mayo.  Ballinrobe,  9.415;  Kilmolara,  3,053; 
Cong,  8.378;  Shrule,  4,177;  Kilmain,  5.555;  Holly, 
mount,  6,507;  Ballindine,  7.690;  Clarcmorris,  8,391 ; 
Mayo,  3,152;  BorrUcarra,  2,356;  Robeen,  5,754; 
and  Partree,  4,025.  The  number  of  ex-oflicio  and 
of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  8  and  26;  and 
of  the  latter,  3  are  returned  by  each  of  the  divisions 
of  Ballinrobe,  Cong,  Ballindine,  and  Claremorris ;  2 
by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Kilmain,  Hollvmount, 
Robeen,  and  Ross,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divi- 
sions. The  total  nett  annual  value  of  property  rated 
is  £82.805  1 2s. ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated 
is  14.238;  and  of  the  latter,  2,030  are  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 3,229  not  exceeding 
£2,-2,487  not  exceeding  £3,-1.800  not  exceeding 
£4, — and  1, 4 14  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  May  2.  1840;  to  be  completed 
in  Sept.  1841 ;  to  cost  £7.000  for  building  and  com- 
pletion, and  £1,400  for  fittings  and  contingencies; 
to  occupy  a  site  of  6  acres,  1  rood,  36  perches,  gifted 
by  Col.  Nesbit  Knox,  and  obtained  for  £33  18s.  7d. 
of  compensation  to  occupying  tenant;  and  to  con- 
tain accommodation  for  800  paupers.  The  date  of 
the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  May  26,  1842; 
the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£1.085  7s.  lid.;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure 
was  £1,590  9s.  6d.  Six  dispensary-districts  com- 
prehend  an  area  of  227,794  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in 
1831,  of  70,342;  they  have  their  seats  at  Ballin- 
robe, Claremorris,  Fairhill,  Hollymount,  Partree,  and 
Neale  and  Cong;  and  in  1840-41,  their  aggregate 
receipts  and  expenses  amounted  to  respectively  £773 
19s.  Id.,  and  £730  6s.  The  Ballinrobe  dispensary 
has  a  district  of  24,440  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  13,108; 
and  in  1840-41,  it  received  £212  13s.  6d..  and  ex- 
pended £224  2s.  1  (d.  Area  of  the  town,  1 12  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2.604;  in  1841.  2,678.   Houses  488. 

BALLINRODE.    See  Dhnoarvan. 

BALLINRITDDERY.    See  Libtowkl. 

It  A  I.U.N  SIX.    See  Templktochv. 

BALLINSKELLIGS.    See  Ballinaskbllios. 

BALLINSP1TTLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ringrove,  barony  of  Courceys,  and  about  3|  miles 
south-west  of  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Fairs  are 
held  on  Mav  14  and  1 5.  and  Sept  25,26.  A  dispensary 
here  is  within  the  Kinsale  Poor-law  union,  and  has 
a  di«trict  containing  a  pop.  of  11321  ;  and  in  1839- 
40,  it  received  £113  16s.,  expended  £111  5s.  7d., 
and  administered  to  1,479  patients.  Area,  7  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  105 ;  in  1841,  126.    nouses  20. 

B  AI,  LINT  AMPLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ahampli-h.  barony  of  Carbury,  about  8  miles  north 
by  west  of  Sligo,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  Area,  1 1 
acres.    Pop  .  in  1831, 110;  in  1841,  178.   Houses  32. 

BALLINTAYLOR,  a  demesne  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  parish  of  Whitechurch,  and  of  the 
barony  of  Decies- without  Drum,  about  6  miles  west 
of  Dungarvan,  co.  Waterfonl,  Munster.  "  On  the 
slopes  of  Slievegrian,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  the  planta- 
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tionit,  regular  enclosures,  ami  handsome  fnrm-bouscs, 
mark  out  Ballintaylor,  the  highly  improved  estate 
of  John  Musgrave,  Esq."  The  property  formerly 
belonged  in  succession  to  the  families  of  Osborne 
and  Usher.  Dr.  Smith,  writing  concerning  it  about 
70  years  ago,  says,  "  Here  are  considerable  planta- 
tions of  timber  trees  (besides  large  adjacent  wood*), 
as  oaks,  elms,  walnut,  &c,  as  also  the  arbutus,  a 
tree  which  grows  naturally  in  this  kingdom.  This 
and  the  buckthorn  thrive  here,  becoming  considerable 
large  trees  ;  though  accounted  shrubs  in  most  other 
places,  which  has  been  often  known  to  happen 
through  difference  of  soil,  climate,  and  culture.' 

BALLINTE1GUE.    See  Bauateigue. 

BALLINTEMPLE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Arklow,  4}  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Ark- 
low,  co.  Wicklow.  Leinster.  Length,  41  miles ; 
breadth,  2;  area,  4,087  acres.  Pop.,  tn  1631,  1,021  ; 
in  1841,  1,114.  Houses  185.  The  surface  extends 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  river  A  ugh  rim,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  river  Ovoca ;  and  both  contributes 
and  commands  exquisite  landscapes  in  the  vales  of 
these  brilliant  streams,  and  at  "  the  meeting  of  the 
waters."  The  land  in  the  bottom,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  highest  ground 
is  in  the  south-west,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1,399 

feet  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 

benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition, 
£103  16s.  lid.  Gross  income,  £124  7s.  9d.;  nett, 
£101  4s.  9d.  Patron,  William  Bryan,  Esq.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1815.  nt  the  cost  of  £784 
12s.  3jd.,  chiefly  gifted  and  partly  lent  by  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attend- 
ance 80.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two 
officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  800.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  73,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  948;  and  two  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  originally  established  by  the  Kildare  Place 
Society— had  on  their  books  67  boys  and  37  girls. 

BALLINTEMPLE,  a  parish  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Kilnemanagh,  4  miles 
north-east  of  Tipperary,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster. 
Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  I|  ;  area,  4,20ft  acres. 
Pop,  in _  1831.  786;  in  1841,656.  Houses  81.  Tbe 
surface  is  drained  and  separated  from  the  barony  of 
Clanwilliam  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  a  con- 
siderable affluent  of  the  Suir ;  it  is  traversed  north- 
eastward  by  the  road  from  Tipperary  to  Holycross ; 
and  it  contains  some  finely  variegated  and  well- 
wooded  landscape,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  good  land,  within  the  parochial  limits  is  Lord 
Ha  warden's  beautiful  demesne  of  Dundrdh  :  which 

see  This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel. 

Tithe  composition,  £242.  The  rectories  of  Ballin. 
temple,  Kiu-atkick.  Oughterleaguk, and  Rath- 
I.TNAN  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Ballintemple.  Length,  4}  miles ;  breadth,  from 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  upward*  of  2  miles.  Gross 
income,  £780  18s.  2$d. ;  nett,  £629  9s.  5jd.  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situated  in  Ballin- 
temple ;  but  when  it  was  built,  or  at  whose  cost,  is 
unknown.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance,  between  100 
and  150.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Ballin- 
temple and  Ougbterleague  have  3  officiates,  and  an 
attendance  of  respectively  700  and  970.  In  1834. 
the  Protestant*  of  the  parish  amounted  to  153,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  661  ;  tbe  Protestants  of 
the  union  to  232,  and  tbe  Roman  Catholics  to  4,597 ; 
3  daily  schools  in  tbe  parish  were  attended  by  215 
children ;  and  these,  with  4  other  schools  in  the 
union,  had  on  tbeir  books  317  boys  and  192  girls. 
Two  of  tbe  schools  in  tbe  parish  were  respectively 
tor  boy*  and  for  girls,  and  were  aided,  tbe  latter 
with  £10  a- year,  and  the  former  with  £30  and  other 
advantages,  from  Lord  Hawarden. 


BALLINTEMPLE,  a  parish  on  the  north-west- 
ern border  of  the  barony  of  Imotcilly,  2  miles  east- 
north  .east  of  Middleton,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Its 
name,  as  in  other  places  called  Ballintemple,  means 
'  the  town  of  the  churcb ;'  but,  in  this  case,  the 
translation,  or  '  Churchtown,'  hi  often  popularly  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  name.  Length,  2  miles ; 
breadth,  U  ;  area.  2,660  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,756;  in  1841,  1,742.  Houses  296.  The  surface 
touches  the  north-east  corner  of  Cork  Harbour,  and 
is  washed  along  the  northern  boundary  and  separated 
from  the  barony  of  Barry  more,  by  the  Middleton 
river.  Within  the  parish  is  the  village  of  Church- 
town.  Area,  17  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  178;  in 
1841,  111.  Houses  25.— This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Lisgoold  [which  seej, 
in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  £M0 
5s.  The  parish  being  6  miles  distant  from  Lisgoold, 
in  which  is  situated  the  church  of  the  union,  a 
licensed  school-house,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmahon,  is 
used  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship,  and  has  an 
attendance  of  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  baa 
an  attendance  of  1,350;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Cloyne.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  42, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,790;  and  two  daily 
schools,  supported  by  fees,  bad  on  their  books  32 
boys  and  13  girls.  In  1840,  a  National  school  in 
the  village  was  aided  with  £6  a-year,  and  had  on 
its  hooks  71  boys  and  29  girls. 

BALLINTEMPLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Finbar's,  barony  and  co.  of  Cork,  Munster.  It 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Lee.  about  1 1 
mile  east  of  Cork,  on  the  road  thence  to  Blackrock. 
A  church  was  erected  here  by  tbe  Knights  Tem- 
plars in  1392,  and  was  afterwards  given  to  the  prior 
and  friars  of  Gill  Abbey.  Though  the  church  long 
ago  disappeared,  its  burying-ground  is  still  in  use. 
*'  The  situation  of  this  cemetery,"  says  Mr.  Croker, 
"is  retired  and  romantic;  and  the  few  tombstone* 
that  rise  above  the  large  dock  leaves  and  nettles  with 
which  it  is  overgrown,  record  the  names  of  such 
villagers  as  have  died  in  more  opulent  circumstances 
than  their  neighbours.  The  remains  of  the  humble 
farmer  and  the  poor  fisherman  occupy  this  secluded 
spot,  with  the  exception  of  one  grave,  containing  a 
pair  whose  melancholy  fate  and  early  death  throw 
an  interest  over  the  simple  tablet  that  marks  their 
abode."  He  then  narrates  a  pathetic  tale  which  any 
curious  reader  may  see  on  pages  213 — 215  of  his 
"  Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland."  Area  of  the 
village,  24  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  455.    Houses  77- 

BALLINTEMPLE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Clonmahon,  6  miles  south-south- west  of  Cavan,  co. 
Cavan,  Ulster.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  -M  ; 
area.  10,658  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,946;  in  1841, 
5,341.  Houses  930.  About  one- ninth  of  the 
area  consists  of  prime  land ;  about  three-fourths  of 
second-rate  land ;  and  the  remainder,  of  inferior 
land.  Tbe  surface  is  drained  north-westward  by 
an  affluent  of  the  Erne,  diversified  by  54  acres 
of  lakes,  and  traversed  south-south-westward  by 
the  road  from  Cavan  to  Granard.  Within  the  paro- 
chial limits  is  a  small  part  of  the  village  of  rJ  a  l- 
linaoh  :  which  see.  —  This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilmore,  and  corps  of 
tbe  deanery  of  Kilmore  cathedral  in  tbe  dio.  of 
Kilmore.  See  Kilmore.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £155,  and  the  rectorial  for  £104; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  tbe 
Marquis  of  Westmeath.  The  church  was  built  in 
1821,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1.107  13s.  lOjd.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attend- 
ance  120.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Augha- 
lourc  has  an  attendance  of  430 ,  and,  in  tbe  Roman. 
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Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  grouped  with 
Pallahee  and  Bruska  chapels  in  Kilmore.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  416,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  4,778 ;  and  6  daily  schools — 2  of  which 
were  connected  with  the  Kildare  Place  Society, 
while  another  was  aided  with  £2  from  subscription, 
and  £7  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing 
Vice — had  on  their  books  363  boys  and  168  girls. 

B  ALLINTEMPLE,  a  beautiful  and  well- wooded 
demesne,  m  the  barony  of  Forth,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Slaney,  about  4  miles  south  of  Tnllow,  co. 
Cartow,  Leimter.  It  is  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas 
Butler,  Bart. 

B  ALLINTEMPLE,  co.  Sligo.  See  Baluh- 
TAMPLE. 

BALLINTOBBER,  the  most  extensive  subdivi- 
sion or  baronial  district  of  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
Mught.  It  exists  in  three  mutually  detached  sec. 
tions,  which  figure  on  the  map  like  three  of  the  nine 
integral  parts  or  grand  subdivisions  of  the  county ; 
and,  though  recently  erected  into  three  distinct 
baronies,  named  Castlerea,  North  Ballmtobber,  and 
South  Ballintobber,  it  formerly  constituted  only  one 
barony.  Mr.  Weld,  estimating  the  superficial  extent 
of  the  whole  at  162,822  acres,  distributes  it  into 
122,982  acres  of  arable  land.  37.734  acres  of  bog, 
and  2,106  acres  of  water.  The  eastern  section,  now 
the  barony  of  North  Ballintobber,  has  the  form  of  a 
slender  oblong,  extends  along  the  Shannon,  from  the 
demesne  of  Charleston,  near  Drumsna  and  James- 
town, to  the  mouth  of  the  Feurish  river  below  Tar- 
monbarry ;  and  is,  in  consequence,  xoncd  on  one  side 
by  the  river  and  its  lacustrine  expansions,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  barony  of  Ro*common.  The  southern 
section,  now  constituting  the  barony  of  South  Bal- 
lintobber, and  containing  the  town  of  Roscommon, 
has  proximately  a  square  form ;  reaches,  at  the  near- 
est point,  to  within  3  miles  of  the  eastern  section's 
extremity  at  the  mouth  of  the  Feurish ;  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  barony  of  Roscommon, 
on  the  east  by  the  Shannon,  on  the  south  by  the 
barony  of  Athlone,  and  on  the  west  by  the  barony 
of  Athlone  and  the  half-barony  of  Ballymoe.  The 
western  section,  now  called  the  barony  of  Castlerea, 
has  a  very  irregular  outline,  approaches  to  within  r| 
mile  of  tne  north-west  corner  of  the  southern  sec- 
tion, and  6}  miles  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  eastern 
section;  sends  out  a  long  south-westward  projection 
between  co.  Mayo  and  co.  Galway ;  and  is  elsewhere 
hounded  by  the  half-barony  of  Ballymoe,  and  the 
baronies  of  Roscommon  and  Boyle.  The  sections 
are  not  remarkably  unequal  in  siae,  but  the  eastern 
is  the  smallest,  and  the  western  the  largest — The 
eastern  section,  or  North  Ballintobber,  comprises 
the  parishes  of  Kilmore  and  Tarmonbarry,  and  the 
chief  part  of  Kilglass ;  it  contains,  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  north  end  of  the  great  sandstone 
ridge  of  Slievebawn,  a  large  aggregate  of  bog ;  it 
consists,  to  the  west  of  the  Slievebawn  ridge,  of 
highly  improvable  land  [see  Gillbtoww]  ;  and, 
though  it  contains  numerous  hamlets,  or  clusters  of 
cabins,  especially  on  sound  land  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
bogs,  it  has  only  inconsiderable  villages,  and  no 
towns  except  Tarmonbarry  and  Rooskey.  Area, 
34.123  acres.  Pep.,  in  1841,  19,370.  Houses  3,367. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,920;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  469;  in  other  pursuits,  169. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,694;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1.647;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,042. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  809 ;  w  ho  could  read  but  not  write, 

I.K37;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,724  

The  southern  division,  or  barony  of  South  Ballin- 
Mtwr,  roirtailM  no  town  but  Roscommon,  nor  any 


considerable  village  except  Ballyleagu* ;  it  consists 
of  insulated  hills  and  ridges  of  limestone  and  lime- 
stone gravel,  interspersed  with  bogs  and  occasionally 
alluvial  or  diluvial  flats;  and,  in  its  northern  district, 
toward  the  extremity  of  the  sandstone  ridge  of  Slieve- 
bawn, it  shoots  up  to  considerable  altitudes,  its 
heights  now  bare  of  both  tree  and  hedge-row,  and 
now  showily  embellished  with  country-seats  and 
whh  woods.  The  parishes  in  this  section  are  part 
of  Clontuskert  and  Kilbride,  and  the  whole  of  Kil- 
geffin,  Kiltecvan,  and  Roscommon.  Area,  50,556 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  26,369.  Houses  4,429.  Fa- 
milies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,615;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  754 ;  in  other  pursuits,  435. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write.  3,066 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,731;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  6,585. 
Females  at  and  above  5-  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  1,320;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  1,666;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
8,636. — The  western  seetien,  or  barony  of  Castle- 
rea, contains  the  towns  of  Castlerea  and  Ballin- 
lough,  and  some  considerable  villages,  such  as 
Castle-Plunket  and  Belanagare ;  its  eastern  district 
is  a  broad  belt  of  fine  grazing  land,  similar  to 
that  about  Tulsk,  and  studded  with  several  well- 
wooded  demesnes ;  and  its  western  district  is  a  wild 
and  dismal  expanse  of  bog,  partially  relieved  with 
hilly  and  ridgy  interspersions  of  good  land.  We 
reserve  the  statistics  of  this  district  for  the  word 
Castlerea  :  which  see — Pop.  of  the  whole  trr- 
baronial  territory  of  Ballintobber,  in  1831,  70,597. 
Houses  11,671. 

BALLINTOBBER,  a  parish,  containing  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Castlerea,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  3  miles;  area,  6,352  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,480;  in  1841,  2,616.  Houses  477. 
The  surface  is  a  series  of  undulations,  or  of  steep 
ridges  and  intervening  hollows,  the  former  consisting 
of  limestone  and  limestone  gravel,  the  latter  occasion- 
ally possessing  considerable  depth,  and  the  two  so 
alternated  and  mutually  foiled  as  to  form  several 
pleasant  close  landscapes.  The  river  Suck  and  the 
road  from  Castlerea  to  Athleague  and  Roscommon 
traverse  the  interior  soutb-ea*tward.  The  prin- 
cipal mansions  are  Cleabog,  Bohagh,  Willsgrove, 
Frencblawn,  and  Enfield.  An  ancient  castle,  for 
which  the  parish  is  celebrated,  will  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  village  Ballintobber  is  a  rectory 

in  the  diocese  of  Elphin,  and  a  prebend  in  Elphin 
cathedral.  Tithe  composition.  £'2O0.  This  rectory 
and  the  vicarages  of  Kilkeevan  and  Baslxck  [see 
these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballintob- 
ber or  Kilkeevan.  Length,  10  miles;  breadth,  9. 
Gross  income,  £662  5s. ;  nett,  £545  2s.  4d.  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of 
£76.  The  church  is  situated  in  Kilkeevan,  and  was 
built  in  1819  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £2,307  13s.  lOJd. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  460 
attendance  250.  The  Ballintobber  Roman  Catbolie 
chapel  has  an  officiate  for  itself,  and  an  attendance 
of  1,200.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  also 
in  Kilkeevan  and  Baslick.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  46,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  2,586;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to 
833,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  17,093  ;  3  daily 
schools  in  the  parish,  two  of  which  were  aided 
jointly  with  £16  from  Mr.  Wells,  and  a  graduated 
allowance  from  the  Loudon  Hibernian  Society,  bad 
on  their  books  174  boys  and  77  girls;  and  30  daily 
schools  in  the  union  had  on  their  books  487  boys  and 
7U6  girls. 

The  village  of  Ballihtobbeb,  stands  on  the  road 
between  Castlerea  and  Roscommon,  about  4  miles 
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south-cast  of  the  former,  and  9  nortb-we»t  of  the 
latter.  It  consisted,  in  1832,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  one  slated  two  story  house,  3  thatched  two 
story  houses,  and  22  cabins.  An  ancient  church 
stood  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  its  cemetery  still  remains,  and  is  crowded  with 
tombs.  The  editor  of  Grose,  apparently  without 
feasible  evidence,  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  village  to 
an  abbey  erected,  in  1216,  by  O'Conor,  king  of  Con- 
naught.  A  fair  is  held  on  Aug.  25.  A  little  west 
of  the  village,  on  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  and  de- 
clivitous ridge,  stand  the  ruin-  of  the  castle  of  Bal- 
lintobber.  The  road  from  Castlerea  runs  along  a 
parallel  ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  deep  hollow 
or  ravine ;  and  the  castle,  as  seen  from  the  road,  has 
a  singularly  majestic  and  imposing  aspect.  A  quad- 
rangular enclosure  of  270  by  237  feet,  within  walls, 
was  defended  by  4  strong  towers  at  the  angles,  and 
2  at  the  sides  of  the  grand  entrance,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  fosse.  The  grand  towers  are 
all  polygonal,  and  though  so  deficient  in  symmetry 
that  no  two  have  the  some  number  and  length  of 
sides,  tbcy  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
towers  of  Caernarvon-castle  in  Wales.  "  The  south- 
west tower,"  savs  Mr.  Weld,  "  is  a  superb  piece  of 
architecture,  and,  for  its  general  effect,  amongst  the 
most  imposing  remains  of  antiquity  which  I  can  call 
to  recollection  in  Ireland.  *  *  The  south-east 
tower  is  about  30  feet  in  breadth ;  but  all  the  towers 
were  elongated  towards  the  interior  of  the  great 
court.  In  the  plan  of  the  castle  published  in  the 
volumes  of  Antiquities  which  bear  the  name  of  Grose, 
this  latter  tower  is  represented  as  round;  but  this  is 
not  the  only  blunder.  The  circumstance,  however, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  whoever  had  once 
looked  at  this  tower  with  attention,  could  scarcely 
forget  the  extraordinary  beautiful  effect  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sides,  with  their  varied  lighta  and  shade* 
in  the  waters  of  the  fosse  beneath,  which  generally 
present  a  smooth  and  glassy  surface.  During  the  few 
hours  I  remained  at  Ballintobber,  I  was  tempted  to 
look  at  it  again  and  again,  and  scarcely  every  saw  a 
more  interesting  rnorceau  of  the  kind.'  The  lower 
part  of  the  towers  had  loopholes  for  defence,  and  the 
upper  stories  were  perforated  with  windows,  and 
apparently  disposed  in  habitable  apartment*.  The 
curtain  walls  between  the  towers  were  about  5  feet 
8  inches  thick  at  the  height  of  the  great  inner  court, 
and  were  provided  with  loopholes.  Though  serious 
dilapidation  has  occurred  from  violence,  pillage,  and 
the  influence  of  time,  a  great  part  of  the  towers, 
most  of  the  curtain  walls,  and  several  interior  arches 
and  features  of  beauty  are  in  comparatively  good 
preservation.  Ballintobber-castlc  was  the  residence 
of  the  O'Conors,  kings  of  Connaught,  and  figured, 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  in  some  stirring 
scenes  both  of  their  own  history  and  of  that  of  their 
descendant*.  But  such  notices  of  it,  and  its  pro- 
prietor*, and  its  attached  landed  possessions  as  our 
limits  will  admit,  are  so  intimately  connected,  and  in 
most  instance*  identified,  with  the  history  of  the 
province,  that,  excepting  a  hint  a*  to  it*  origin,  we 
must  reserve  tbem  for  our  article  on  (  < •nkacoht  : 
which  see.  In  the  manuscript  records  of  the 
O'Conor  family,  "  not  only."  say*  Mr.  Weld,  "  is 
there  an  absence  of  information  about  the  building 
of  Ballintobber-castlc,  but  it  is  stated  distinctly  that 
no  records  whatever  are  in  existence  to  trace  the 
history  of  it*  erection.  The  tradition  of  the  country 
merely  assign*  to  it  a  date  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century;  and  Cathal  Creudcarag  O'Conor,  a 
natural  brother  of  Roderic  O'Conor,  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  the  Irish  race,  has  the  reputation  of  having 
been  the  founder.  He  had  supplanted  the  family  of 
Roderic;  was  elected  king  of  the  Irish  of  Connaught, 


and  carried  on  a  successful  warfare  against  the 
English,  during  a  space  of  sear  40  years.  -But  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  resided  at  BalUntobber- 
ca»tle."  The  name  Ballintobber  means  '  the  town 
of  the  well ;'  aud  the  fountain  whence  the  village, 
the  castle,  the  parish,  and  the  barony,  derived  it. 
bursts  out  at  the  foot  of  some  trees  below  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  ancient  church,  and  send*  away  several 
shallow,  but  clear  and  pretty  rill*. 

BALLINTOBBER,  a  parish,  7  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Ballinrobe,  and  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Burrishoole,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Carra,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  9  miles;  breadth.  5. 
Area  of  the  Carra  section,  22,236  acres,  I  rood,  21 
perches ;  of  which  340  acres,  1  rood,  29  perches  are 
in  Lough  Carra,  and 


425  acres,  1  rood,  35  perches, 
Pop.,  in  1831.6,212;  in  1841, 


are  in  small  lakes.  Pop. 
6J53.  House*  1,248.  The  census  of  1831  does 
not  notice  the  Burrishoole  section.  Area  of  that 
section,  730  acres,  I  rood,  19  perches.  Pop.,  iu 
1841,446.  Houses  83.  The  surface  consists  partly 
of  prime  land,  and  partly  of  inferior  and  waste 
ground ;  and  i<  traversed  by  the  road  from  Ballin- 
robe to  Castlebar  by  way  of  Partree.  Slieve-Bo- 
haan,  on  the  southern  boundary,  has  an  altitude  of 
1,294  feet;  and  the  river  Ayle,  while  connected  with 
the  parish,  descends  from  an  elevation  of  282  feet 
to  the  level  of  Lough  Carra.  In  1216,  an  abbey 
for  Augustinian  canon*  regular  was  founded  in  the 
parish  by  Catbal  O'Conor,  King  of  Connaught;  it 
received,  from  various  persons,  large  endowment* 
in  land ;  and,  in  1605,  a  lease  of  it  in  reversion  for 
50  years  was  granted  to  Sir  John  King.  "  It  wa* 
originally  a  magnificent  pile,  the  workmanship  of 
superior  excellence,"  says  Dr.  M'Parlan;  "a  good 
many  parts  of  the  ruins  are  still  entire ;  the  great 
steeple  is  down,  but  the  grand  arch  upon  which  it 
rested  is  entire ;  I  should  suppose  it  upwards  of  50 
feet  high,  of  equally  curious  and  solid  elegance.  The 
great  door  is  beautiful,  being  a  pointed  arch  sup- 
ported by  five  columns.  It  is  altogether  a  master- 
piece in  it*  kind,  and  admired  a*  such  by  the  most 
refined  judges, — judge*  even  who  saw  the  drawing* 
and  original  of  the  Bathala." — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Drum  [which  see}, 
in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  The  tithes  are  wholly  impro- 
priate, and  belong  to  the  vicars  choral  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin;  and,  in  1832,  they  were  let  on  lease 
of  21  years  for  £\3  16*.  ll|d.,  partly  to  George 
Clendinning,  and  partly  to  Mrs.  Mary  Spray.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from 
500  to  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  grouped  with  the  chapels  of  Kille- 
valla  and  Burriscarra.  In  1834,  the  Protestant* 
amounted  to  II,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,656; 
and  2  daily  schools,  held  in  the  abbey  and  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  bad  on  their  books  91  boy* 
and  23  girls. 

BALLINTOBBER,  a  village  in  the  parish  and 
barony  of  Ballyadama,  Queen'*  co.,  and  about  3 1 
west-south-west  of  Athy,  Leinster.  It  baa  a  pie 
ant  appearance,  and  contains  the  neat  church  of  the 
benefice  of  Ballyadams.  The  two  parishes  of  which 
that  benefice  consists,  have  the  alias  appellations  of 
Ballyadams  of  Ballintobber,  and  Fonstown  of  Bal- 
lintobber. See  Balltadams  and  Fonstown.  Pop. 
returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLINTOBBER,  a  seat  in  the  parish  of  Bal. 
lymartle,  3)  mile*  north  of  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  Muu- 
ster.  It  belonged,  in  but  century,  to  Sir  John 
Meade,  whose  grandfather  was  raised  to  the  baron- 
etcy by  Queen  Anne,  and  who  was  himself  created 
Viscount  Clanwilliam  in  1766. 

BALLINTOGHER.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Killery,  barony  of  Tiraghrill, 
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It  stands  3 J  miles  south-west  of  Dromahaire.  Fairs 
•re  held  on  June  R,  July  30.  Oct.  17,  and  Dec.  10. 
Area,  15  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  201 ;  in  1641.  234. 
Hou««s  45. 

BALLINTOY,  a  pariah  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  barony  of 
Carey,  and  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
extends  5  miles  along  the  shore,  and  3  into  the 
interior.  Area.  12,753  acres,  3  roods,  22  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  4.882;  in  1841,  4,818.  Houses  901. 
The  coast-district  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
good  land ;  but  the  interior  districts  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  but  decreasingly  moorish  and  boggy.  Knock- 
soghy  hill  rises  behind  the  village;  and  though  partly 
rocky,  and  generally  coated  with  much  furce  and 
heath,  is  all  fit  for  pasture.  Croaghmore,  or  '  the 
large  stack,'  ri*c>  abruptly  to  the  height  of  471  feet 
above  sea-level ;  is  arable  on  it*  skirts,  and  verdant 
on  its  sides  ,  consists  solely  of  basalt,  and  has  some 
basaltic  columns  near  its  summit;  is  crowned  by  a 
Urge  sepulchral  cairn ;  and  figures  conspicuously  in 
«  great  expanse  of  landscape.  Woods  and  thickets 
do  not  exist ;  and  even  single  trees  are  scarce.  The 
rivulets  Dome verick and  Inover  drain  the  surface, and 
drive  2  or  3  mills.  8almon  fisheries  exist  at  Port 
Braddon,  Carickarede,  and  Lanybaan ;  and  glashen, 
grey-gurnet,  and  cod,  are  caught  in  great  plenty; 
and  various  other  kinds  of  fish,  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, along  the  coast.  Basalt,  capable  of  being  as 
neatly  dressed  with  the  hammer  as  if  cut  with  a 
chisel,  is  extensively  quarried.  Indurated  chalk, 
at*ed  as  Uinestonc,  abounds  in  the  sea-board  town- 
lauds  of  Ballintoy,  Magherabuy,  Clegnagb,  Lime- 
neagh,  and  Ballinastrail.  In  1756,  wood  coal  was 
discovered  in  the  hill  above  the  village,  and  worked 
with  such  effect  as  to  supply  the  salt-works  of  Port- 
ru»h  and  Coleraine ;  it  resembles  charred  wood,  has 
a  smell  resembling  that  of  rotten  timber,  and  usually 
occurs  in  veins  of  from  2  or  4  inches  to  5  feet  thick, 
alternating  with  beds  of  basalt;  but  though  used 
freely  for  burning  chalk,  and  occasionally  lor  fuel, 
it  is  much  depreciated  on  account  of  its  disagreeable 
odour.  In  the  townland  of  Templestragh  an  old 
church,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  parishes 
of  Ballintoy  and  Billy  before  they  were  divided, 
stands  in  ruin ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  two  pieces  of 
burying-ground.  Raths,  moats,  Dmidical  temples, 
caves,  and  otber  similar  antiquities,  exist.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  after  observing  that  the  parishioners,  so 
far  as  appears  from  the  account  in  Mason's  Statisti- 
cal Survey,  bad  no  lawyer,  no  physician,  and  only- 
one  minister,  and  yet  were  prosperous,  remarks : 
"  How  it  is  that  they  have  bved  so  long  without 
priests,  lawyer*,  and  physicians,  we  lwg  them  to  ex- 
plain for  the  good  of  their  wretched  country;  for 
undoubtedly  it  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope ;  indeed  the  record  of  this  parish  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  museums  of  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
as  a  philosophical  curiosity.  The  antiquities  of  thU 
parish  are  no  less  remarkable :  among  them,  are 
hatchets  of  stone,  flint,  and  brass,  bracelets  fibulae, 
br&*s  vases,  and  other  articles  of  remote  antiquity ; 
as  also  urns  filled  with  burned  bones ;  but  the  most 
interesting  to  us,  of  all  those  antiquities,  is  that  of 
a  gold  coin  of  Valentintan,  which  was  brought  to  the 
minister,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  was  in  his  cus- 
tody a  few  years  since."  The  village  of  ballintoy 
stands  4  miles  north-west  of  Ballycastle,  6  east  of 
Bushmills,  and  44  north-north-west  of  Belfast.  Area, 
12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  278;  in  1841,  310  Houses 
65.  The  village  occupies  a  bold  and  romantic  site 
on  an  impressively  barren  and  denuded  shore ;  and 
the  steeple  of  its  church  is  a  conspicuous  object  in 
so  bleak  a  view,  and  has  become  a  useful  landmark 
to  manners.    Fairs  are  held  on  June  3,  Sept.  4,  and 


Oct.  14.  The  road  from  Ballycastle  to  Bushmills 
passes  through  the  village ;  and  an  ample  ramifica- 
tion of  otber  roads  traverses  the  interior  — This  par- 
ish is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio. 
of  Connor.  Tithe  composition,  exclusive  of  a  por- 
tion assigned  to  the  perpetual  curate  of  Dunseverick 
parish,  £380  19s.  5d.  Gross  income,  £40 1  9*.  5d. ; 
nett,  £31.3  9s.  I0(d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A 
curate  receives  a  stipend  of  £70.  Some  of  the 
townlands  of  the  parish  are  within  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Dunseverick:  which  see.  The  church 
was  built  in  1814,  by  means  of  £338  15s.  4|d.. 
raised  by  the  parish,  and  £738  9*.  2|d.  granted  by 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  500;  at- 
tendance, from  150  to  200  in  winter,  and  from  300 
to  400  in  summer.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house 
is  attended  by  from  250  to  300,  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  by  250 ;  and  the  latter  is  united,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  to  the  cha- 
pel of  Armov.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  2,122  Churchmen,  933  Presbyterians,  and  1,064 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  6  daily  schools,  at  Ballintoy, 
Croaghbeg,  Lisbetnagroagb.  Drumnagosson.  Prollisk, 
and  Island- Maeallen,  had  on  their  books  330  boys 
and  102  girls.  The  schools  at  Prollisk  and  Island- 
Macallen  were  wholly  supported  on  an  annual  grant 
of  £26  each  from  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society, 
and  that  at  Ballintoy  was  aided  with  £15  a-year, 
charged  on  lands  by  the  will  of  a  James  Stewart. 

BALLINTRA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Drum- 
holm,  barony  of  Tyrhugh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It 
stands  4}  miles  north-north-east  of  Ballyshannon,  on 
the  road  thence  to  Donegal.  A  dispensary  in  the 
village  is  within  the  Poor-law  union  of  Ballysban- 
non,  and  has  a  district  of  35,433  acres,  with  8.501 
inhabitants;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £137  19s., 
expended  £138  2s.  6d.,  and  administered  to  1,458 
patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  1,  March  25,  May 
20,  July  31,  Oct.  2,  and  Nov.  30.  In  1842.  the  Bal- 
lintra  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £2,659,  circulated 
£10,003  in  2,929  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £95 
18s.  3d.,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £172 
Os.  lOd. ;  and  from  the  date  of  its  formation  till  the 
close  of  1842,  it  circulated  £48,919  in  16.903  loans, 
cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £674  3s.  9d.,  and  expended 
for  charitable  purposes,  £630  3s  7d.  Area  of  the 
village,  23  acres.  Pop.,  in  18)1,  439;  in  1841,  522. 
Houses  100.    See  DanxROLV. 

BALLINTRA,  co.  Leitrim.    See  Bkalantra. 

BALLINTRAE,  a  small  bay  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bush  river,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  between 
Bengore  and  the  Skerries,  on  the  north  coast  of  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  It  has  about  14  feet  of  depth  of 
water,  and  experiences  a  rise  of  about  8  or  9  feet  in 
spring  tides.  A  small  pier  and  dock,  capable  of  con- 
tabling  2  or  three  small  vessels,  was  built  by  Mr- 
Spencer  for  the  use  of  his  salt  works,  is  well  exe- 
cuted, and  admits  vessels  drawing  7  feet.  "  Mr.  8.  " 
reports  Mr.  Nimmo,  M  has  also  begun  a  breakwater 
of  rough  stone  on  the  west  side  of  it,  which  he  pro- 
poses extending  40  or  50  yards  into  10  feet  water. 
This  place  is  likely  to  be  of  importance  to  the  fishery 
or  embayed  vessels,  Ac,  and  is  the  only  shelter  or 
landing-place  hereabouts.  The  work  seems  deserv- 
ing of  aid.  The  expense  of  the  breakwater  may  be 
£500  or  £600." 

BALLINTITBBER.    See  Dai.  mm  tourer. 

BALLINURE,  a  parish  on  the  western  border 
of  the  barony  of  Upper  TalboUtown,  co.  Wicklow, 
and  5|  miles  north  by  west  of  Baltiugtass,  Leinster. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  3  miles  ;  area,  7,404  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2.042  ;  in  1841,  1,718.  Houses  256. 
The  surface  is  drained  south-westward  by  remote 
affluent  -  of  the  Barrow,  and  traversed  southward  by 
the  road  from  Kilcullen  to  Tullow.    The  land  aver- 
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■get  in  value  35s.  per  plantation  acre.  The  highest 
ground  has  an  altitude  of  1,023  feet ;  and  one  of  the 
largest  indigenous  rills  descends  from  an  elevation  of 
upwards  of  650  feet.  Ballinure-bouse  and  Grange- 
Con  are  the  principal  mansions  of  the  parish  ;  the 
latter  occupies  a  picturesque  and  romantic  site  amid 
beautifully  varied  rising  grounds ;  and  other  resi- 
dences are  Griffinstown,  Knockarigg,  and  Barons- 
town.  Within  the  parochial  limits  is  the  hamlet 
of  Bcmboa-Hall  :  which  see. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  and  a  separate  benefice,  but  held,  in  1837, 
by  the  incumbent  of  Baltinglass,  in  the  dio.  of 
Leighlin.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income, 
£300  ;  nett,  £279  2s.  4d.  Patron,  Henry  Carroll, 
Esq  ,  of  Ballinure.  A  curate  is  employed  at  a 
stipend  of  £63  Is.  6jd.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1815,  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £738  9s.  24/1.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  attendance 
50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  on  attendance 
of  950.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  210, 
and  the  Ho  man  Catholics  to  1,720;  and  a  National 
school  had  on  its  books  84  boys  and  50  girls. 

BALLINURE.  a  parish  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
It  contains  the  village  of  Ballinure,  and  part  of  the 
post-town  of  BallycUre.  See  Ballyclark.  Length, 
3  miles  ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  8,540  acres,  3  roods,  11 

Grebes.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,549;  in  1841,  3,460. 
ouses  615.  Area  of  the  rural  districts,  8,514  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  2,926.  Houses  517.  The  surface  is 
separated,  along  the  north-west  from  the  barony  of 
Antrim,  by  the  Six-mile- Water ;  it  extends  eastward 
to  near  the  sources  of  that  stream,  or  the  water-shed 
on  the  tabular  trap  summit  of  the  county ;  and  it  is 
traversed  .south -westward  by  the  road  from  Larne 
to  Antrim.  Much  of  the  land  is  good  for  tillage, 
and  highly  productive  in  pasture  and  meadow.  The 
total  water-area  is  22  acres,  22  perches.  The  vil- 
lage of  Ballinure  stands  on  the  road  to  Larne,  2J 
miles  north-east  of  Ballyclare,  and  about  7  south- 
west of  Larne.  Area,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 415; 
in  1841,  380.  Houses  70.  See  Ballyclare.— 
Ballinure  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe 
composition,  £330.  This  rectory  and  the  vicarages 
of  Kilroot  and  Texplecorran  [sec  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballinure  or  Kilroot.  Balli- 
nure is  about  61;  miles  distant  from  both  Kilroot  and 
Templecorran.  Gross  income,  £496  0s.  5d. ;  nett, 
£454  Us .  I0|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  of 
the  benefice  is  situated  in  Ballinure,  and  is  so  old  that 
the  date  and  cost  of  its  erection  are  unknown.  Sit- 
tings 100;  attendance,  from  30  to  40.  A  Presby- 
terian mccting-house  is  attended  by  240  in  winter, 
and  400  in  summer ;  an  Independent  by  45 ;  and  a 
Methodist  by  130.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  177  Churchmen,  3,155  Presbyterians,  266 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  177  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  union  consisted  of 
185  Churchmen,  5.003  Presbyterians,  275  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  256  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  same  year,  7  daily  schools  in  the  parish  had  on 
their  books  196  boys  and  120  girls  ;  and  these,  with 
5  other  daily  schools,  and  1  Sunday  school  in  the 
union,  had  316  boys  and  217  guls.  One  of  the 
schools  in  the  parish  was  aided  with  £2  a-year  from 
Mr.  Dobbs,  and  2  others  with  respectively  £8  and 
£10  from  the  National  Board.  In  1840,  there  were 
National  schools  at  Skilganaban,  Bally  go  wan,  and 
Ballynerry. 

BALLINURE,  a  village  on  the  Little  Barrow, 
in  the  barony  of  Coolestown,  8  miles  north-east  of 
Portarlington,  King's  co.,  Leinstcr.  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  county, 
calls  it  "a  very  mean  village."  Pop.  not  specially 
returned. 


I  BALLINVANNA,aquondam  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Coshlea,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  The  census  of 
1831  states  its  pop.  at  2,697 ;  but  the  census  of  1841 
totallv  omits  it.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Instruction  states  its  pop.,  in  1831,  at 
2,710,  and  says  that  all  its  inhabitants,  in  1834,  were 
Roman  Catholics. — This  parish  consists  of  town- 
lands  which  lie  distributed  among  the  members  of 
the  benefice  of  Kilmallock,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick. 
But  it  seems  never  to  have  been  of  itself  an  eccle- 
siastical parish,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  not 
even  a  civil  one. 

BALLINVARRY.    See  Ballyyaby. 

BALLINVOHER,  a  parish  on  the  north  shore  of 
Dingle  bay,  10  miles  east  of  Dingle,  barony  of  Cork- 
aguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Area,  16,661  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1631,  2£24;  in  1841,  3,579.  Houses  589. 
I  About  one-third  of  the  area  is  mountainous,  boggy, 
and  unprofitable ;  and  the  remainder  is  land,  partly 
*  of  excellent,  and  partly  of  inferior,  quality.  See 

|  Dingle  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  forms  the 

corps  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Ardfert,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Tithe  composition,  £203  Is. 
lOd.  Gross  income,  £207  14s.  Id. ;  nett,  £188  1  la. 
6d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate,  who  performs 
occasional  duties  for  the  non-resident  incumbent,  has 
a  stipend  of  £15.  The  church,  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Ballinacourty,  serves  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ballinvober.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  200; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ballinacourty.  In  1834. 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  2,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  3,125 ;  and  3  hedge-schools  had  on  their 
books  86  boys  and  26  girls. 

BALLISAKEERY.    See  Balmakeert. 

BALLISODERE.    See  Ballysaders. 

BALLITORE.    See  Ballytors. 

BALLIVOR.   8ee  Kxlbaliver, 

BALLON,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  3|  miles  south 
by  west  of  Tullow,  co.  Car  low.  Leinster.  Length, 
2|  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  3,700  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1.439;  in  1841,  1,524.  Houses  267.  Area  of 
the  village,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  161 ;  in  1841, 
327.  Houses  56.  The  townlands  of  Castlegrace 
and  Drisage,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
57,  belonged  then  to  the  barony  of  Rathvilly,  but 
were  transferred,  by  act  of  6  and  7  William  IV.,  to 
the  barony  of  Forth.  The  parochial  surface  im- 
pinges  on  the  watershed  between  the  river-systems 
of  the  Barrow  and  the  Slaney :  and  consists  in  gen- 
eral of  only  middle-rate  land.  The  chief  residences 
are  Sand  brook,  Ballymogue,  Kilmurry,  Laragh,  and 
Cappagh.  In  1842,  the  Ballon  Loan  Fund  had  a 
capital  of  £1.603,  circulated  £5,350  in  1,507  loans, 
cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £20  7s.  6d.,  and  expended 
for  charitable  purposes  £19  lis — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Aohade  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  The  vicarial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £80,  and  the  rectorial  for  £140 ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Lord 
Cloncurry.  In  1834,  the  Roman  Catholics  amounted 
to  1,406,  and  the  Protestants  jointly  with  those  of 
Aghade  parish,  to  109  ;  and  2  hedge-schools  had  on 
their  books  193  boys  and  129  girls.  In  1840,  two 
National  schools  at  Ballon  and  Conaberry  were  aided 
with  respectively  £10  and  £12  a-year,  and  attended 
by  269  children. 

BALLRICHAN.    See  Balrichan. 

BALL'S  BRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  Donnybrook,  barony  and  co.  of  Dublin,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  rivulet  Dodder,  and  on  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Kingstown,  a  little  south  of  the  line 
of  the  Kingstown  railway,  and  la  mile  from  Dublin- 
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castle.  The  place  is  more  noted  at  the  site  of  ex.  I 
tensive  calico-printing  works,  established  bv  Messrs. 
Duffy,  Byrne,  and  Hannll,  than  as  the  locale  of  any 
of  those  exquisite  landscapes  or  objects  of  romantic 
and  thrilling  interest  for  which  the  environs  of  the 
metropolis  are  so  justly  famed.  Area,  33  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  484.   Houses  59.   See  Don s t brook. 

BALLY,  a  large  boggy  district  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Kenmare  river,  comprehending  most  part  of 
the  parish  of  Kilcrohane,  barony  of  Dunkerrou,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  It  extendi  from  the  stream  of 
Castlecove  to  some  rocky  ground  near  the  Black- 
water  ;  though,  as  seen  from  a  low  situation,  it  looks 
like  a  congeries  of  rocky  heights,  yet,  as  seen  from  a 
commanding  point  of  view,  it  appears  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  bog ;  and,  according  to  the  details 
of  Mr.  Nimmo's  survey  for  its  reclamation,  it  con- 
tained, in  1814,  a  boggy  area  requiring  drainage  of 
8,'.'!»7 ',  English  acres.  "  The  principal  tract  of  bog," 
says  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  is  a  large  basin  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  around  the  head  of  the  harbour  of 
Sneem,  and  nearly  embraced  by  the  two  lower  ridges 
of  Aska  and  Dirreenavurrig,  which  severally  divide 
it  from  two  other  smaller  basins.  Down  these 
hollows  flow  various  clear  quick-running  streams, 
which  have  usually  a  little  green  land  along  their 
edges.  The  lower  part  of  the  basin  is  entirely  occu- 
pied by  bog :  round  the  upper  edge  of  it  is  a  narrow 
tone  of  patches  of  cultivation ;  and  above  that,  a 
l>oguy  and  rocky  mountain.  The  bogs  are  traversed 
by  numerous  narrow  ridges  of  hard  rock,  forming  a 
succession  of  long  narrow  basins,  which  seem  for- 
merly to  have  been  lakes,  but  are  now  mostly  filled 
with  deep  masses  of  fibrous  bog.  These  bogs  sub- 
side greatly  after  drainage,  and  render  it  necessary 
sometimes  to  crosscut  the  rock  in  order  to  lay  their 
level  free.  There  is  little  other  subsoil  than  the 
bare  rock,  and  no  calcareous  manure  of  any  kind  in 
Bally  bog.  Shell  sand  is  washed  ashore  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  it,  at  the  Green  Isles  and  near  Cove.  It 
contains  40  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  coral- 
line sand,  which  is  nearly  pure  carbonate,  may  be 
bad  in  the  bay  by  dredging."  Estimated  cost  of  re- 
clamation. £8,223  18s.  4d. 

BALLY,  co.  Down.    See  Balleb. 

BALLY  ADAMS,  a  barony  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Queen "s  co.,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
and  north-west  by  the  barony  of  Stradbally  ;  on  the 
north- cast  and  east  by  co.  Kildare  ;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  barony  of  Slievemargy.  Its  length  and  breadth 
are  each  about  64;  miles ;  and  its  area  is  24,081  acres. 
It  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Grange 
ami  Tecolm,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyadamt, 
Killabin,  Rathaspeck,  St.  John's  of  Athy,  Tankards- 
town,  and  Tullymoy.  The  barony  of  Maryborough, 
in  the  centre  of  the  county,  not  only  contains  more 
than  double  its  area,  but  excels  it  in  fertility  of  toil, 
wealth  of  farmers,  and  beauty  or  improvement  of 
demesnes.  In  1801,  the  average  price  of  land  in 
Ballyadams  was  from  14s.  to  30s.  per  acre.  Bally- 
linan  is  the  only  considerable  village.  From  near 
Athy  to  Mageney  bridge,  the  river  Barrow  is  tbe 
boundary-line  with  co.  Kildare.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
8,954;  in  1841,  9,172.  Houses  1.(515.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,218;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  215 ;  in  other  pursuit*.  264.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1.562;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  824; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,613.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  896;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,193; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,962. 

BALLYADAMS,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Stradbally,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Ballyadams, 
Queen's  co.,  Leinster.    Length  4  miles;  breadth, 


24 ;  area,  6,908  acres, — of  which  395  acres  are 
in  Stradbally.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,165;  in  1841.2,051. 
Houses  374.  Pop.  of  the  Stradbally  section,  in  1831, 
62;  in  1841,  45.  Houses  7.  These  are  the  mea- 
surements and  population  of  the  civil  parish ;  but 
include  those  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  parishes  of 
Ballyadams  and  Fonstown.  Yet,  as  the  two  par- 
ishes are  even  ecclesiastically  consolidated  into  one 
benefice,  and  are  to  blended  in  all  their  interests 
that  their  very  mutual  limits  cannot  be  ascertained, 
they  require  to  be  treated,  in  the  whole  of  their 
statistics,  as  if  they  were  one.  The  village  of  Bal- 
untobber  [which  see]  is  within  the  limits  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  its  being  tbe  site  of  the  church,  the 
parishes  sometimes  associate  its  name  with  their 
own.  An  old  castle,  the  history  of  which  seems  to 
be  lost,  gave  both  the  parochial  and  the  baronial 
name  of  Ballyadams,  and  has  given  it  also  to  a  mo- 
dern mansion.  The  principal  residences  are  Tallyho, 
Kellyville,  Ballintobber,  Southfield,  Ratbgilbert, 
Popefield,  and  Heathfield.  Tbe  water-area  com- 
prises 8  acres,  3  roods,  15  perches  in  the  river  Bar- 
row, and  14  acres,  3  roods,  26  perches  in  Lough 

Kellyville  Ballyadams  and  Fonstown  are  rectorie*, 

and  jointly  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballyadams,  in 
the  dio.  of  Lcighlin.  Tithe  composition  and  gross 
income,  £437 ;  nett,  £407  15s.  4d.  Patrons,  suc- 
cessively Miss  Southwell,  C.  Maguire,  Esq  ,  and 

 Brereton,  Esq.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75. 

When,  or  at  what  cost,  the  church  was  built  is  not 
known.  Sittings  150;  attendance  70.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  3  officiates,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  750.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  139,  and  tbe  Roman  Catholics  to  2,029 ;  and  4 
daily  schools,  one  of  which  was  aided  with  £15 
a-year  from  the  National  Board,  had  on  their  books 
138  boys  and  105  girls. 

BALLYAGHRON.    See  Aciterton. 

BALLY AGRAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Cor- 
comohide,  barony  of  Upper  Connello,  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  Area,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  133. 
Houses  20. 

BALLYALLY,  a  lacustrine  expansion  of  the 
river  Fergus,  not  far  from  Ennis,  barony  of  Incht- 
quin,  co.  <  'lure,  Munster.  Area,  about  100  acrea. 
In  its  vicinity  is  BaUyally-house,  the  seat  of  A. 
Stack  poole,  Esq. 

BALLY  AN  AN,  the  quondam  residence  of  Vis- 
count Middleton,  near  the  north-east  corner  of  Cork 
Harbour,  and  about  1}  mile  from  the  town  of 
Middleton,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Only  a  few  scathed 
birches,  and  some  ruinous  fragments  of  gate  piers, 
now  indicate,  amidst  a  fine  estate,  tbe  site  of  the 
extinct  mansion. 

BALLYANE,  or  Balltanne,  a  parish  on  the 
western  border  of  the  barony  of  Ban  try  and  co. 
Wexford,  and  24  miles  nortb-north-east  of  New 
Ross,  Leinster.  Length.  3  miles ;  breadth.  2 ;  area, 
4.578  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1,096;  in  1841,  1,292. 
Houses  192.  The  surface  is  washed  on  the  west, 
and  separated  from  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  by  ths> 
river  Barrow  ;  it  is  traversed  north- north -east  ward 
by  the  road  from  New  Ross  to  Dublin  ;  and  it  con- 
sists of  good  tillage,  pasturage,  and  meadow  land. 

Ballyane-house  is  the  seat  of  O'Ferral,  Esq. 

— This  parish  is  a  rectorv,  and  part  of  tbe  benefice 
of  8t.  Mary  s,  New  Ross",  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Sea 
Rosa  (New)  Tithe  composition.  £243  3s.  6Ad. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  27,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,090;  and  a  school,  which  was 
aided  with  £8  from  the  National  Board,  £15  a-year 
by  legacy  from  Mr.  Haughton,  and  a  free  house,  had 
on  its  books  71  boys  and  31  girl*. 

BALLY  ARTHUR,  a  splendid  demesne  in  the 
vale  of  the  Ovoca,  4  mile*  north-west  of  Arklow, 
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and  a  little  above  tbe  second  meeting  of  the  wa- 
ters, co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Though  the  mansion 
of  Ballyarthur,  the  seat  of  E.  S.  Bayley,  Esq.,  has 
itself  no  better  attractions  than  commodiousness 
and  stability,  the  grounds  around  it  comprehend 
several  of  the  mountainous  elevations  which  rise 
from  the  margin  of  the  Ovoca,  and  both  form 
and  command  some  of  the  most  superb  scenery  in 
Ireland.  A  terrace  a  mile  in  length,  runs  along 
the  crest  of  heights  behind  the  bouse,  and  reveals 
almost  tbe  whole  of  the  magnificent  and  lively 
vale  of  the  Ovoca,  with  a  perspective  of  alpine 
country  greater  in  extent  and  richer  in  composi- 
tion than  any  other  point  of  view  brings  into  com- 
bination with  tbe  vale.  "  The  Ovoca,  increased  in 
its  progress  by  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Derry," 
or  the  Aughnm,  "  winds  round  this  demesne,  in 
a  circular  sweep  of  prodigious  boldness  ;  its  moun- 
tainous banks  covered  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the 
oak.  The  devious  course  of  the  river  is  here 
traced  through  scenes  of  amazing  variety,  the  val- 
ley along  which  it  flows  often  extending  to  the 
width  of  more  than  a  mile.  At  the  point  consi- 
dered most  favourable  to  a  command  of  prospect, 
is  constructed  a  small  and  rustic  octangular  build- 
ing, from  which  nature  stands  displayed  in  a  degree 
of  beauty  and  magnificence  that  dazzles  the  eye 
and  overpowers  the  feelings.  In  a  direction  to- 
wards its  rise,  the  meanders  of  tbe  Ovoca  are  en- 
livened by  all  tbe  pastoral  softness  of  verdant  mea- 
dows, and  their  attendant  objects  of  rural  anima- 
tion, screened  by  mountains  which  recede  in  an  in- 
finitude of  wavy  or  broken  outlines.  Towards  the 
sea,  the  river  pursues  a  broad  but  umbered  course 
through  shelving  masses  of  wood  which  reach  to- 
wards its  brink,  or  retire  from  its  current  in  ma- 
jestic and  graceful  transitions.  The  views  obtained 
from  this  favoured  walk  arc  not  confined  to  the 
charms  of  the  vale,  transcendent  as  are  those 
beauties,  and  varying  at  almost  every  step.  Moun- 
tains, endless  in  shape,  and  sublime  in  character  as 
the  columnar  masses  of  an  autumnal  sunset,  form 
the  distance  iu  some  directions ,  whilst  other 
spreads  of  remote  scenery  are  profound  in  ap- 
parently interminable  ranges  of  matted  wood.  The 
wide  sea  rolls  upon  tbe  eye  towards  the  east,  and 
completes  this  immense  congress  of  the  grandest  and 
the  softest  objects  which  nature  affords  in  any  single 
display."    [Brewer's  Beauties  of  Ireland.] 

BALLYBACON.  a  parish  in  the  "barony  of 
West  lfia  and  OrTa,  4  miles  east  by  south  of 
Clogheen,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  5  miles ; 
breadth,  3|;  area,  11,120  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,970;  in  1841,3,109.  Houses  469.  Tbe  surface 
extends  northward  from  the  summit  of  tbe  Knock  - 
meledown  mountains  to  the  Suir,  and  is  bisected 
eastward  by  tbe  rivulet  Tar.  The  chief  summits 
have  altitudes  of  1,718,  1,846,  2,101,  and  2.609; 
and  the  highest  of  these  is  Knockmeledown-proper, 
on  the  southern  boundary.  The  low  grounds  are 
excellent  land.  The  chief  seat  is  Kilgrogy-housc. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  Ten  rid  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Lis- 
mor*.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£179  lis.  7|d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £283  7s.  5d  ; 
and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lismore.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  from  700  to  800;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  tbe 
chapel  of  Tullogbmelan.  In  1834,  tbe  parishioners 
consisted  of  1  Protestant  and  3,125  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  2  daily  schools,  supported  by  fees,  bad  on 
their  books  100  boys  and  83  girls. 

B ALL YB ARRACK,  a  parish  in  tbe  barony  of 
Upper  Dundalk,  1$  mile  south-south-west  of  the 


town  of  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Area,  1,018 
acres.    Pop  ,  in  1831,444  ;  in  1841,301.  Houses 

50  This  parish  is  an  entirely  impropriate  rectory 

in  the  dio.  of  Armagh ;  and  has  neither  church, 
glebe-house,  nor  chapel.  In  1834,  tbe  parishioners 
were  all  Roman  Catholics  |  and  a  hedge-school  had 
on  its  books  45  boys  and  15  girls. 

BALLYBAY,  or  Hallibat,  a  parish,  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Monaghan,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Cre- 
mourne,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  The  Cremourne 
section  contains  the  town  of  Ualltbat.  Length, 
4  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  8,741  acres, — of  which 
181  acres  are  in  the  barony  of  Monaghan,  and  37  acres 
in  the  town  of  Ballybay.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,685 ;  in 
1841.  6,606.  Houses  1,138.  Pop.  of  the  Monaghan 
section,  in  1631,  114;  in  1841.  138.  Houses  25. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Cremourne  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  4,624  ;  in  1841,  4,700.  Houses  826. 
Though  the  land  is  cold,  wet,  and  for  the  most 
part  shallow,  its  appearance,  as  to  both  contour 
and  culture,  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  many  a 
richer  district.  "  Tbe  country  around  Ballibay 
[town],  though  intersected  with  a  good  deal  of  bog 
and  marsh,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  is  agreeably  varied 
by  the  waving  surface,  the  bold  hills,  and  numerous 
small  lakes  which  are  scattered  around.  The  bleach- 
greens,  with  the  villas  of  the  proprietors,  the  neat 
farm-houses,  better  tillage,  and  the  comfortable  state 
of  the  cottagers,  generally  considered,  as  compared 
with  other  parts  of  the  country,  add  much  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  interesting  district."  Much  of  the 
soil  is  what  Sir  Charles  Cootes  calls  "  gritty,  with 
much  red  ochre,  and  great  indications  of  copper  and 
iron."  "  The  country,  at  either  side  of  the  road  to- 
ward Carrickmacross,"  says  Sir  Charles,  "  is  hap- 
pily situate  for  ornamental  improvement,  having 
picturesque  streams  and  beautiful  glens,  and  some 
partial  spots  of  meadow  in  their  banks  wbich  have 
a  rich  verdure  ;  but  those  spots  are  but  partial,  as, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  the  greater  part  has  but 
a  shallow  soil,  covering  a  flaggy  rotten  quarry,  not 
6  inches  from  the  surface."  A  cordon  of  lakes  and 
loughlets  half  surrounds  the  town ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  one  of  these,  called  Lough  Major,  stands,  amidst 
extensive  woods,  the  modern  handsome  mansion  of 
Ballybay-house,  the  seat  of  A.  French,  Esq.,  the 
proprietor  of  the  town  and  circumjacent  estate.  Tbe 
parish  is  traversed  southward  by  the  road  from 
Monaghan  to  Carrickmacross,  and  westward  by  that 

from  Castleblaney  to  Cootehill  This  parish  is  a 

rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher. 
Tithe  composition,  £383  5s.  Gross  income,  £431 
5s. ;  nett,  £356  13s.  9d.  Patron,  tbe  diocesan. 
The  church  waa  built  in  1798,  at  an  unascertained 
cost,  and  enlarged  in  1823  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£461  10s.  9»d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  about  500 ;  attendance  220.  Three  meet- 
ing-bouses— two  of  which,  and  we  believe  the  third 
also,  are  Presbyterian— have  attendances  of  respec- 
tively 200,  200,  and  350.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  at  Ballybay  and  Ballintruagb,  are  included 
in  one  parochial  division,  and  attended  by  respec- 
tively 230  and  600.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  1,426  Churchmen,  2,096  Presbyterians,  and 
3,163  Roman  Catholics;  2  Sunday  schools  of  the 
General  Sunday  School  Society,  had  on  their  books 
98  boys  and  88  girls ;  and  10  daily  schools,  3  of 
which  were  guaranteed  salaries  of  respectively  £20, 
£50,  and  £75,  by  a  committee  of  management, 
while  another  was  aided  by  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  bad  on  their  books  294  boys  and  189  girls. 

The  town  of  Ballybay  stands  in  the  Cre- 
mourne section  of  tbe  parish,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  two  principal  roads  which  traverse  the  parish,  5 
miles  west  by  north  of  Castleblaney,  7}  south  of 
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Monagban,  1 1  north-north-west  of  Carrick  macros*, 
and  51  north-north. west  of  Dublin.  Sir  Charles 
Cootes,  describing  it  in  1801,  says,  "  The  town  of 
Ballibay  of  late  years,  since  the  establishment  of  its 
linen  market,  is  greatly  improved  ;  and  several  new 
bouses  are  building,  two  stories  high  and  slated. 
There  U  also  a  market-bouse ;  and  the  weekly  mar- 
ket is  held  on  Saturdays.  •  •  Before  these  new 
bouses  were  erected,  this  town  must  have  bad  a 
very  miserable  appearance,  as  all  the  old  houses  are 
falling  to  pieces,  and  threaten  destruction  to  passen- 
gers.' As  it  now  exists,  the  town,  aggregately 
viewed,  is  comparatively  well-built  and  laid  out,  and 
contains  a  fair  proportion  of  good  houses.  Its  pro- 
gress in  population,  general  trade,  and  provincial 
influence,  ha*  been  both  considerable  and  rapid.  In 
ita  neighbourhood  are  the  extensive  bleach-greens 
and  mills  of  Crieve ;  and  all  around  it,  as  well  as 
within  itself,  are  the  numerous  appliances  of  a  large 
aggregate  of  linen  manufacture.  At  its  weekly  mar- 
kets are  sold  great  numbers  of  linen  webs,  a  large 
quantity  of  flax,  and  the  surplus  produce  of  the  farm 
and  the  dairy  over  a  wide  extent  of  circumjacent 
country.  Fair*  are  held  on  Jan.  1,  Thursday  before 
Easter,  July  5,  and  Oct.  2 ;  and  are  well  attended 
for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  horses,  borned  cattle, 
and  pig*.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  its  trade,  the  town 
does  not  seem  to  have  either  a  banking-office,  or  a 
stated  public  conveyance.  The  streets  are  clean  and 
orderly.  The  church  and  one  of  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses  are  neat  structures.  A  public  lib- 
rary contains  nearly  1,000  volumes.  A  dispensary 
in  the  town  is  within  the  Castleblaney  Poor-law 
union,  and  has  a  district  of  20,000  acres,  with  12,500 
inhabitant*;  and  in  1830-40,  it  received  £130,  ex- 
pended £128  18s..  and  administered  to  1 ,690  patients. 
A  presbytery  of  the  General  Assembly  has  its  seat 
in  tbe  town ;  inspects  1 1  congregations ;  and  meets 
on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  May,  and  tbe  1st  Tuesday 
of  Feb  ,  Aug.,  and  Oct.  Pop.,  in  1851,  1,947;  in 
1841,1,768.    Houses  287. 

BALLYBEG,  the  oldest  and  moat  extensive  tree 
nur«ery  in  Ireland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hill 
of  AUanstown,  a  few  miles  from  Navan,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Dublin.    See  Allanstown. 

BALLYBEG,  a  village  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Eliogurty,  3}  miles  south-east  of 
Thurlcs,  on  tbe  road  thence  to  Killenaule,  co.  Tip- 
perary.  Minister.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYBEG,  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in  the 
barooy  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  about  1  mile  south- 
south-east  of  Buttevant,  and  4  miles  west  by  south 
of  Doneracle,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  1 }  mile ; 
breadth,  1  ;  area,  2JJ85  acres.  Pop.  not  specially 
returned.  It  seems  to  be  included,  by  the  civil 
arrangement,  in  the  parish  of  Buttevant.  Tbe  sur- 
face is  ploughed,  in  one  line,  by  a  romantic  rocky 
ravine,  known  as  Ballybeg  Glen ;  consists  elsewhere 
of  good  tillage  and  pasture  land ;  and  is  traversed 
southward  by  the  road  from  Buttevant  to  Mallow. 
At  the  base  of  a  rising  ground  which  is  crowned 
with  a  beautiful  grove  of  fir,  stands  the  neat  mansion 
of  Springfield,  long  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Nor  cot 
At  the  opening  of  Ballybeg  Glen,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
priory  of  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  Augustine. 
The  monastery  was  founded,  in  1237,  by  Philip  de 
Barry  ;  it  was  endowed  partly  by  him,  and  partly  by 
his  son  David,  the  founder  of  tbe  friary  of  Butte- 
vant ;  and,  at  the  dissolution,  it  waa  granted  to  Sir 
Daniel  Norton,  in  trust  for  tbe  lady  of  Sir  Thomas 
Norris.  Lord-president  of  Munster.  Ita  lands  com- 
prised 2,060  Irish  acres,  yet  were  valued,  in  1622,  at 
only  £60  a-year ;  and  ita  additional  tithes  and  glebes 
were,  at  the  same  time,  valued  at  £200  a-year. 


large  and  magnificent  structure,  they  do  not  now 
present  any  feature  of  architectural  beauty.  In  the 
church  stood  an  equestrian  brazen  statue  of  the 
founder ;  and  in  the  vicinity  still  stands  the  stump 
of  an  ancient  round  tower.  "  Adjoining  Ballybeg 
Abbey,"  say*  Mr.  Croker,  "  is  a  large  field  called  the 
Pigeon  Field ;  in  digging  which,  some  years  since, 
a  vault  was  discovered  '  lined  with  images.'  The 
person  from  whom  I  received  the  information  added, 
that  these  images  'being  handy  to  the  road,'  were 
broken  up  and  thrown  thereon  to  repair  it.  In 
1815,  tbe  landlady  of  the  inn  at  Buttevant  gave  me 
an  account  of  a  curious  discovery  made  at  Ballybeg 
Abbey,  about  25  years  hack,  by  a  blacksmith  named 
Supple,  who  was  induced,  from  a  dream,  to  dig 
amongst  the  ruins,  in  search  of  money, — a  superstition 
so  prevalent  with  the  lower  order  of  the  Irish,  as  to 
cause  them,  like  tbe  Arabs,  to  excavate  near  almost 
every  ancient  building,  in  expectation  of  finding  con- 
cealed treasure.  Supple,  after  some  laborious  da)* 
spent  in  disturbing  the  bones  of  the  old  fathers,  came 
to  a  stone-coffin  containing  a  skeleton  adorned  with 
a  cross  and  chains  of  gold,  and  a  thin  plate  of  the 
same  precious  metal  stamped  with  a  representation 
of  the  crucifixion.  These  relics  were  carried  by  the 
finder  to  Cork,  and  disposed  of  to  a  goldsmith,  by 
whom  they  were  consigned  to  the  crucible  ;  and  the 
stone-coffin  converted  to  a  pig-trough  at  the  cabin 
of  a  farmer  near  the  abbey.  Tbe  accuracy  of  tbis 
narrative  has  been  corroborated  by  a  son  of  Supple 's, 
whom  I  met  accidentally,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  on  the  spot. '  If  this  story  be  otherwise 
correct.  Supple  very  probably  sought  and  found  the 
treasure  from  sheer  avaricious  research,  and  after- 
wards invented  1  the  dream '  by  way  of  embellish- 
ment— Ballybeg  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Buttevant  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Cloyne.  The  tithes,  jointly  with  those  of  But- 
tevant, are  compounded  for  £962  10s.,  are  wholly 

impropriate,  and  belong  to  Oliver,  Esq.,  who 

allows  a  trifling  sum  to  the  incumbent  of  Buttevant 
as  perpetual  curate.  Other  statistics  are  mixed  up 
with  those  of  Buttevant. 

BALLYBEGGAN,  a  Quondam  cnstle  of  stately 
proportions,  in  the  parish  of  Tralee,  barony  of 
Trughenackmy,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Tbe  castle 
was  a  strong  post  in  the  wars  between  William  III. 
and  James  II.,  and  was  then  reduced.  Only  a  frag- 
mentary ruin  of  it  now  remains. 

BALLYBENNAN,  a  chapelry  within  the  parish 
of  Fennagh,  dio.  of  Leighlin,  Leinster.  Length, 
1  mile;  breadth,  f.  Yet,  though  nominally  included 
in  the  parish,  it  has  not,  within  the  memory  of  any 
living  person,  been  attached  to  tbe  benefice.  See 
Fennagh. 

B  ALL  YBODIN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  White- 
church,  barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Lein»lcr. 
Area,  2  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  252.    Houses  46. 

BALLYBOFEY,  or  Ballybophat,  a  small 
market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Stranorlar.  barony  of 
Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stand*  on  the  river 
Finn,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Glenties,  half- 
a-mile  west  of  Stranorlar,  and  1 1 J  west  by  south  of 
Strabane.  The  town,  though  quite  distinct  from 
Stranorlar,  and  popularly  regarded  as  subordinate  to 
it,  is  virtually  the  seat  of  trade  for  both  Stranorlar 
and  itself,  and  actually  the  place  where  the  nominal 
markets  are  held,  and  whence  retail  supplies  of  mis- 
cellaneous goods  are  sent  athwart  the  surrounding 
mountain  district  Though  well  suited  for  markets 
and  retail  trade,  and  the  only  towns  which  command 
tbe  vast  expanse  of  adjacent  Highlands,  both  Bally- 
bofey  and  Stranorlar — particularly  the  former — bavo 
been  allowed  to  sink  into  a  dilapidated  condition. 
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proprietors.  Fairs  ore  held  on  May  21  and  Dec. 
24.  Area  of  the  town,  17  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
874;  in  1841.  782.    Houses  134. 

BALLYBOO,  a  morassy  district  on  the  Kenmare 
river  in  Kerry :  see  Bally. 

BALLYBOO,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  taking 
name  from  the  above  district,  and  belonging  to  the 
dio.  of  Kerry.  Post-town,  Kenmare.  The  statis- 
tics are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BALLYBOGGAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Moyfenragh,  2}  miles  south-west  of  Clonard, 
co.  Meatb,'  Leinster.  Area,  6,222  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,477;  in  1841,  1,430.  Houses  221.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  land  are  good,  and  one-fourth 
inferior.  The  surface  is  washed  on  the  east,  and 
separated  from  co.  Kildare  by  the  river  Boyne  ;  and 
is  traversed  southward  by  the  road  from  Clonard  to 
Philipstown.  In  the  12th  century,  a  priory  for 
Augustinian  canons  was  founded  in  the  parish  by 
Jordan  Comin  ;  in  the  19th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  it 
was  surrendered  by  Thomas  Bermingham,  the  last 
prior ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  a  crucifix  which 
had  belonged  to  it,  and  been  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, was  publicly  burnt.  Some  remains  of  the 
priory  buildings  still  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne. 

A  fair  is  held  on  Sept.  25  This  parish  and  that  of 

Castlcjordan,  constitute  the  perpetual  curacy  and 
the  benefice  of  Castlcjordan,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
See  Castlejordan.  The  tithes  of  Ballyboggan 
have  been  compounded  for  £220;  and  they  are 
wholly  impropriate,  and  belong  to  five  co-heiresses, 
daughters  of  the  late  Sir  Duke  Giffard.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  95,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  1,431 ;  and  2  hedge-schools  at  Knocka- 
brew  and  Killiskillen,  had  on  their  books  79  boys 
and  11  girls. 

BALLYBOGHILL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
West  Balrothery,  3}  miles  north -north- west  of 
Swords,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  2J  miles ; 
breadth,  U;  area,  2,789  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  664; 
in  1841.  595.  Houses  94.  The  surface  entirely 
consists  of  profitable  land  in  either  tillage  or  pasture, 
and  is  traversed  northward  by  the  road  from  Swords 
to  Drogheda.  Within  the  parish  is  a  village  of  its 
own  name.  Pop.,  in  1831,  144.  "  The  name,"  says 
Gorton,  who  however  inserts  the  alias  of  Ballybach- 
all,  "  is  derived  a  bacula  Sancti  Patricii,  and  the 
townland  was  granted,  together  with  the  abbey,  in 
1180,  to  St.  Mary's  abbey  in  Dublin,  by  Gilbert 
O'Carati,  primate  of  all  Ireland.  The  ruins  of  the 
abbey  still  remain,  and  the  cemetery  is  held  in  ven- 
eration." How  we  topographists  require  to  rub  our 
eyes  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  from  dreaming! — 
Ballyboghill  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Clonmktham  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Dublin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£134  15s.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £141 ;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  Crown.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  750; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  grouped  with  two  chapels  in  the  benefice  of  Hol- 
lywood. In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  14, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  651 ;  and  2  small  pri- 
vate schools  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  31 
children.  In  1840,  two  schools,  male  and  female,  in 
the  village,  had  on  their  books  61  boys  and  71  girls, 
and  were  salaried  with  respectively  £12  and  £6  from 
the  National  Board. 

BALLYBOR.    See  Balltbur. 

BALLYBORRIS,  parish  of  Clonagoose,  barony 
of  Idrone-East,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster.    Sec  Borris.  I 

BALLYBOT.    See  Newrt. 

BALLYBOUGH.  or  Tolka  (The),  a  rivulet  of  * 
the  counties  Meath  and  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  issues  j 
from  a  loughlet  about  Ij  mile  south-south-east  of  J 


Dunshaughlin  in  the  Meath  barony  of  Ratoatb;  runs 
5J  miles  south-south-eastward,  through  Ratoath  and 
Dunboyne,  to  a  point  near  the  boundary  between 
Meath  and  Dublin,  and  now  assuming  a  direction  of 
east  by  south,  it  soon  passes  into  Dublin,  and  runs 
through  Castleknock,  and  along  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Coolock  to  Dublin  bay  at  Clontarf.  Its 
entire  length  of  run  is  between  14  and  15  miles,  and 
it  possesses  volume  and  current  sufficient  only  to 
drive  a  few  mills. 

BALLYBOUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
turk,  barony  of  Coolock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  small  estuary  of  the 
Ballybougb  rivulet,  lj  mile  north-east  of  Dublin- 
castle.  The  place  is  noticeable  chiefly  as  the  site  of 
a  vitriol  manufactory,  and  of  a  Jewish  cemeterv. 
Area,  112  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  1.074.  Houses  159. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  55;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  49;  in  other  pursuits,  116. 

BALLYBOUGHT,  a  parish,  formerly  in  the 
barony  of  Uppercross,  co.  Dublin,  but  now  in  the 
barony  of  South  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  6$  miles  south- 
west by  south  of  Blessington,  Leinster.  The  trans- 
ference ww  made  by  Act  of  6  and  7  William  IV.,  c. 
84,  s.  51.  Length,  If  mile;  breadth,  9  furlongs; 
area,  1,441  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  207;  in  1841,  265. 

Houses  35.    The  land  is  of  a  light  quality  This 

parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Bal- 
lymore-Ecstace  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £29  4s.  4d., 
and  the  rectorial  for  £1 1  18s.  9d. ;  and  the  Utter  are 
appropriated  to  the  treasurership  of  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral,  Dublin.  The  Roman  Catholics  within 
the  parish,  in  1834,  were  207,  and  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  inhabitants.  There  is  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYBOURKE,  a  village  on  the  western  fron- 
tier of  the  barony  of  Carra,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Ayle,  i  k  miles  south-east  of 
Westport.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYBOY,  a  barony  on  the  south-eastern 
border  of  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Ballycowen  ;  on  the  east  by  Geashil ; 
on  the  south  by  Queen's  co  ,  Ballybrit,  and  Fircal ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Fircal  and  Garrycastle.  Its 
greatest  length  in  the  direction  of  west  by  north  is 
9(  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
t .mi ,  is  7  miles ;  and  its  area  is  32,407  acres.  Its 
only  parishes  are  Ballyboy  and  Killough;  and  its 
chief  towns  and  villages  arc  Frankford,  Ballyboy, 
and  Mount-Bolus.  Lough  Armagh  lies  partly  with- 
in the  south-east  corner ;  and  the  Silver  river  traces 
much  of  the  southern  and  western  boundary.  See 
Annagh  and  Silver.  Sir  Charles  Cootes,  describ- 
ing the  barony  in  1801,  says,  "  This  country  has  a 
wild  uncultivated  appearance ;  its  miserable  system 
of  agriculture,  exhausted  soil,  and  every  general  sub- 
ject relating  to  it,  in  a  deplorably  ruinous  state;  and 
its  wretchedness  can  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
enormous  quantity  of  glebe-land  it  possesses. — that 
of  one  parish  alone  amounts  to  1,800  acres  "  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  he  adds,  "  use  invariably  a 
wretched  two-horse  plough,  which  rather  scrapes 
than  tills  the  soil ;  and  their  farms  are  but  of  incon- 
siderable extent;  the  poorer  class  have  but  two  acres 
which  they  always  divide  between  their  oats  ami 
potatoes,  and  a  constant  succession  of  each  is  their 
only  course  of  crops.  Bog  stuff  is  first  spread  on 
the  surface,  and  afterwards  thinly  covered  with 
scrapings  of  dung,  clay,  and  road-stuff,  and  promises 
but  very  poorly."  Pop.,  in  1831,  8,154;  in  1841, 
9,174.  Houses  1,567.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  1,346;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
180;  in  other  pursuits,  171.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,557 ;  who 
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could  read  but  not  write,  674 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  1,799.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  774 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1/016;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  2,272. 

BALLY  BOY,  a  pariah,  constituting  the  south- 
western division  of  the  barony  of  Ballyboy,  King's 
co.,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Ballyboy 
and  Fh  aw  a  ford.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  3; 
area,  14,274  acres,  88  porches, —of  which  89  acres, 
3  roods,  38  perches,  are  in  Lough  Boors.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  4,135;  in  1841,  4.753.  Houses  811.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,650;  in  1841,  3,060. 
Houses  515.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Birr  tra- 
verses the  northern  district.  Mr.  Eraser,  speaking 
of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  that  road  within 
the  parish,  but  noticing  tome  objects  which  lie  be- 
yond the  parochial  limits,  says,  "  Passing  through 
the  dreary  boggy  tract,  in  which  the  remains  of 
several  square  piles  called  Castles  may  be  traced, 
we  reach  the  small  town  of  Frankford  i  a  little  to 
the  left  of  which  are  the  hill  of  Knock,  village  of 

Ballyboy,  and  Songstown,  Drought,  Esq. ;  and 

on  the  right,  Broughall-castle,  the  residence  of  N 
Fitxsimmons,  Esq.,  M.  P.  The  stream  called  the 
Silver  river  runs  through  the  village  of  Ballyboy 
and  the  town  of  Frankford,  in  its  progress  to 
the  Bretna."  Tbe  chief  residences  within  the  par- 
ish are  Derrinboy,  Lelagb,  Laughil,  Williaimfort, 
Annagbville,  Temra,  Spring  -  garden,  Colinstown, 
Greenhill,  Barnaboy,  Ridgemount,  Ballywilliam,  and 
Broughal.  Ballyboy  village  stands  9}  miles  north- 
east of  Birr,  and  56  west-south-west  of  Dublin. 
Area,  15  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  373;  in  1841,  348. 
Houses  7L  It  has  a  patent  for  a  weekly  market 
on  Saturday,  and  for  a  fair  or  market  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  from  May  to  Nov. ;  but  its  markets 
exist  only  on  paper.  The  village  has  a  poor  and 
mean  appearance. — Ballyboy  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Fiscal  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath.  Tbe  vicarial  tithe*  are  compounded 
for  £81  4s.  74/1.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £146  4s. 
3V<L,  and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to 
the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  The  glebe  lands  com- 
prise 594  acres,  2  roods,  14  perches,  statute  measure, 
or  367  acres.  0  roods,  1 1  perches,  plantation  measure, 
aad  are  valued  at  17s.  6d.  per  plantation  acre.  The 
church  was  built  about  1815,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
X830  15s.  4i.I.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  300 ;  attendance  140.  Tbe  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  2,000 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Killoughy.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  369,  ana  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,970;  7  daily  schools  bad  on  their  books  117  bo/s 
and  105  girls;  and  2  other  daily  schools  were  at- 
tended by  from  86  to  106  children.  Five  of  tbe 
schools  were  in  Frankford,  and  supported  wholly  by 
fees ;  one  at  Ballyboy  had  £8  a-j  ear  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  and  £6  from  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe;  one  was  parochial,  and  had  £10  a-year  from 
the  vicar;  and  one  at  Castle  wood  was  supported 
wholly  by  Mr.  Fitxsimon  for  the  benefit  of  his 
tenants.  In  1840.  tbe  National  Board  aided  not 
only  the  school  at  Ballyboy,  but  one  at  BroughaL 

BALLY  BOYS,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Dundalk,  3  miles  east-north-east  of  the  town  of 
Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Area,  1,436  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  748.  Houses  120.  It  lies  on  the 
north  side  and  near  the  head  of  Dundalk  bay,  and  is 
enriched  with  tbe  plantations  of  Ballurgan-park,  the 
of  Mr.  Topping.  Tbe  ecclesia»tical  ar- 
;  does  not  assign  it  a  parochial  status,  but 
it  as  part  of  the  paruh  of  Ballymascah- 


BALLVBR  ACK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of] 
mere,  and  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  barony  of 
Decies- without- Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
Post-town,  Kilmathornaa.    Pop.,  in  1831,  165. 

BALLYBRACKEN.   See  Kilbbacren. 

B  A  L  L  Y  B  H  A  Z 1 L,  or  Ballybrassil,  a  parish  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  barony  of  Shelboume, 
and  1 1  miles  south-east  of  New  Rosa,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  Area,  2,371  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  384 ; 
in  1841,  567.  Houses  84.  The  surface  is  drained 
by  the  stream  which  enters  Banno  harbour  at  Clon- 
mines,  and  consists  of  good  tillage  and  pasture  land. 
—This  parish  is  an  impropriate  curacy  in  the  bene- 
fice of  St.  Mary's,  New  Ro«g,  and  dio.  of  Fern*. 
See  Rosa  (New).  Tbe  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£100.  and  belong  to  the  Marquis  of  Ely.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic*  to  370;  aad  there  was  neither  church, 
chai>el  nor  school. 

BALLYBRENNAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Forth,  5  miles  south-south-east  of  Wexford,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  1  mile;  breadth,  |; 
area,  1,041  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 260;  in  1841,  260. 
Houses  40.  The  surface  extends  along  the  south 
shore  of  Wexford  harbour,  from  a  point  within  1  i 
mile  of  tbe  commencement  of  the  long  peninsula 
which  projects  between  the  southern  expansion  of 
the  harbour  and  tbe  sea ;  and  it  consist*,  for  the 
most  part,  of  land  above  average  quality.— Tbi* 
parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  It  formerly 
constituted  part  of  the  benefice  of  Wexford  .  but,  in 
1832,  it  was  made  a  separate  benefice.  Tithe  com- 
position and  gross  income,  £71 ;  nett,  £65  12s.  5,d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  Yet,  though  a  separate  bene- 
fice, it  is  held  by  the  stipendiary  curate  of  Wex- 
ford union.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
24,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  227 ;  and  there  was 
neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYBRICKEN,  or  Cabirrlly,  a  parish  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam, 
and  }  of  a  mile  north-east  of  Six-mile-Bridge,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  I  i  mile;  breadth,  I; 
area,  2,719  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,346;  in  1841, 
1,329.  Houses  201.  The  surface  consists  of  excel- 
lent land,  and  is  drained  westward,  along  tbe  south- 
ern boundary,  by  e^chief  affluent  of  the  Maig.  Fair* 
are  held  on  May  14,  Aug.  26,  and  Nov.  6 — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the 
dio.  of  Emly.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £50,  and  the  rectorial  for  £90 ;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Mr.  Jephson  of  Lim- 
erick. Cross  income,  £72  Is.  10|d.;  nett,  £67  9s. 
9jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  vicar  is  non-resi- 
dent ;  and  the  rector  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Ca- 
hircorney  performs  the  occasional  duties.  There  is  no 
church.    The  Rom 


Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  1 
ancc  of  about  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ochial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Car- 
rigparson.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
12,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,390;  and  a  pay 
daily  school  had  on  it*  books  47  boys  and  15  girls. 
In  1839,  the  National  Board  granted  £79  10s. 
toward  the  building  and  fitting  up  of  a  boya'  school 


and  a  girls' 

BALLYBRIT,  a  barony  in  King's  co.,  Leinster. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tbe  barony  of  Fircal ; 
on  the  east  by  Queen's  co. ;  on  the  south  by  co. 
Tipperary  and  the  barony  of  Clonlisk ;  and  on  tbe 
west  by  co.  Tipperary.  Its  greatest  length,  in 
the  direction  of  south-east  by  east,  is  I0J  miles  ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  9} 
miles  ;  and  its  area  is  53,994  acres.  It  contains  part 
of  the  parishes^  Agbancon,,  CorbaUy^Ettagh,  Kil- 
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and  iU  chief  towns  and  village*  are  Birr,  Crinlcle,  and 
Kinnity.  The  summit-line  of  the  Slievebloom  moan- 
tain*,  forming  the  division  between  the  river  systems 
of  the  Shannon  and  the  Nore,  extends  along  the 
boundary  with  Queen's  co.  Much  of  the  barony's 
surface  is,  in  consequence,  upland  or  pastoral ;  and 
all  of  it  has  a  prevailingly  westward  declination. 
Most  of  the  soil  is  either  a  light  gravel  or  a  stiff 
clay.  The  pasture,  with  the  exception  of  improved 
parks  in  the  vicinity  of  mansions,  is  every  where 
light,  and  suitable  chiefly  to  be  disposed  in  sheep- 
walk.  The  farms  are  numerously  more  or  less  pas- 
toral, and  vary  in  extent  from  10  acres  to  upwards  of 
100.  Pop.,  in  1831, 18,779;  in  1841,  19.460.  Houses 
3,188.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
1,753;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  730;  in  other 
pursuits,  1,193.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3,740 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,273;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  3,155.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  2,389 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2,356;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  4.132. 

BALLYBRITTAS,  a  small  post-village  in  the 
parish  of  Lea,  barony  of  Portnchinch,  Queen's  co., 
Iyeinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  frotn  Dublin  to 
Limerick,  2  miles  north-east  of  Emo,  3  south-west 
of  Motuutereven,  and  33  south-west  by  west  of  Dub- 
lin. In  a  field  contiguous  to  it  stood  a  castle  or 
large  mansion,  which  belonged  to  the  O'Dempseys, 
lords  of  Clanmalliere,  and  which  was  destroyed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  mansions 
of  Ballybrittas,  the  Rev.  Dean  Trench ;  Rath, 
Thomas  Trench,  Esq. ;  and  Bellegrove,  George 
Adair,  Esq.  A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within 
the  Mountmellick  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district 
containing  4,963  inhabitants;  and,  in  1839,  it  received 
£83  Us.,  expended  £84  Is.,  and  adminUtered  to 
1.483  patients.  Area  of  the  village,  7  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831.  168;  in  1841.  136.    Houses  24. 

BALLYBRITTON,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of 
Coolest  own.  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Grand  Canal,  not  far  from  Edenderry. 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Ballybritton-castle. 

BALLYBROMMELL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Fennagh,  barony  of  Eastldrone,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 
Area,  10  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  166.    Houses  33. 

BALLY  BROOD,  a  parish  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  and  4  miles  north-east 
of  Six-mile-Bridge,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Length, 
2  miles;  breadth,  f ;  area,  2,355  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1&31,  1,120;  in  1841,1,121.  Houses  166.  Except- 
ing a  small  portion  of  botr,  all  the  land  is  profitable, 
and  is  disposed  in  arable  grounds  and  pasturage. 
The  surface  is  drained  westward,  along  the  southern 
boundary,  by  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Maig ;  and 
traversed  southward  by  the  road  from  Abington  to 
Cahircorney.  Fairs,  toll  free,  are  held  on  June  12, 
and  Oct.  13 — Ballybrood  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 
Eoily.  Tithe  composition,  £160.  This  rectory,  the 
rectories  of  Kii.tm  sit,  Aulishcorxick,  and  Rath- 
Jordan,  and  the  vicarage  of  Isertla urenck  [see 
these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballybrood, 
and  corps  of  the  precentorship  of  Emly  cathedral. 
Length,  84,  miles;  breadth,  3J.  Pop,  in  1831. 
4,973.  Gross  income,  £870  7s.  7*d.;  nett,  £641 
6s.  8d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situ- 
ated in  Ballybrood,  and  was  built  in  1807,  by  means 
of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  2)d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance,  from  12  to 
15.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  within  the  union, 
are  in  Kilteely  and  Iscrtlaurence.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants,  both  of  the  parish  and  of  the  union, 
amounted  to  26,  the  Roman  Catholic*  of  the  parish 
to  1,141,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  union  to 


5.154 ;  and  4  daily  school*  in  Kilteely,  Isertlaurence. 
and  AKluhcormick,  had  on  their  book,  169  boys  and 


147  girls. 

BALLYBUNIAN,*  village  and  celebrated  caves, 
in  the  tea-board  parish  of  Killeheney,  barony  of 
Iraghticonnor,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  village 
stands  on  the  coast  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
about  2  mile*  north  by  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Cashen  river,  10|  north-east  by  east  of  Kerry  Head,  9 
west-»outh-we*t  of  Tarbert,  and  136  south-west  by 
west  of  Dublin.  Area,  15 acre*.  Pop  ,  in  1841,  271. 
Houses  35.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  steamer* 
on  the  Lower  Shannon,  the  village,  in  spite  of  the 
splendid  attraction*  of  the  ccenery  which  it  com- 
mands, and  of  the  wondrous  natural  curiosities  in  it* 
vicinity,  was  little  known  and  rarely  visited  ;  but  it 
has  of  late  years  become  at  once  a  considerable  sea- 
bathing resort,  a  temporary  retreat  of  virtuosi,  and 
a  favourite  post  of  observation  to  tourists.  In  1837, 
it  numbered  96  very  fine  lodges,  besides  boarding- 
houses,  and  miscellaneous  accommodations  for  both 
the  native  and  the  stranger;  and  in  1838,  Mr.  Frascr 
says  respecting  it,  "  The  village  ot  Ballybunian 
has  of  late  been  much  improved.  There  h  now  ■ 
tolerably  good  inn,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  caves, 
together  with  the  strong  sea  and  smooth  strand, 
induce  bathers  from  all  quarters  during  the  summer 
season."  Various  vantage-ground*  in  its  vicinity, 
and  particularly  the  bluff  point*  and  headland*  of 
the  coast,  command  a  minute  and  thrilling  view  of 
the  debouch  of  the  Shannon  to  the  ocean,  a  long 
expanse  of  that  monarch  river's  brilliant  estuary,  and 
the  intricate  and  many-featured  coast  which  dank* 
it  in  Clare,  from  Loop  Head  far  into  the  interior. 
The  enves  of  Ballybunian  are  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  of  the  various  phenomena  which  challenge 
attention  or  inspirit  wonder  and  admiration  in  the 
wild  and  romantic  districts  of  the  island.  "  They 
are  situated,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  on  the  Kerry  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  between  the  small 
estuary  of  the  Cashen  and  Kilconly  Point ;  and 
although  there  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  cliffs, 
or  in  the  vast  accumulations  of  sand  along  the  shore*, 
there  is,  in  the  endlessly  varied  and  labyrinthine 
forms  of  the  cave*  of  Ballybunian,  apart  from  all 
scientific  considerations  which  relate  to  the  great 
formation*  of  the  inorganic  world,  what  will  amply 
repay  those  who,  in  addition  to  a  love  of  marine 
scenery,  can  join  in  contemplating  the  wonderful 
nnd  singular  effects  produced  along  the  coast,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  strata,  against  which  the 
ceaseless  orean  roll*  its  mighty  waters."  An  old 
historian,  who  was  not  so  blinded  by  the  blood  of 
battle*  and  the  dust  of  whirling  event*  as  to  want 
an  eye  for  the  calmly  silent  but  majestic  and  glori- 
ous works  of  the  Creator,  cursorily  yet  pithily  re- 
marks, "  The  whole  shore  here  bath  a  variety  of 
romantic  caves  and  caverns,  formed  by  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  ;  in  some  places  are  high  open  arches, 
and  in  others  impending  rocks,  ready  to  tumble  down 
upon  the  first  storm."  A  description  of  the  caves 
cannot  be  attempted  in  a  necessaril 
article,— it  demands  a  volume,— and  it  1 
one.  The  reader,  if  he  would  be  acquainted  with 
them,  must  consult  this,  published  in  1834  by  Wil- 
liam A  i  n- worth,  Esq. ;  and  may  accept  one  brief 
extract  as  a  specimen  of  at  once  the  book  and  its 
subject:  "  The  cliff*  of  Ballybunian  are  even  less 
remarkable  for  their  dimensions,  than  they  are  for 
the  singular  form  of  rocks,  which  seem  as  if  carved 
by  the  hand  of  man;  and,  independently  of  the 
lofty  mural  precipice*,  whose  angular  proportions 
present  every  variety  of  arrangement,  as  in  Smug- 
gler's bay,  where  tbey  oftentimes  are  semicircularly 
arranged,  like  the  grain-work  of  an  arch,  or  the 
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tablets  or  small  strings  running  round  a  window,  or 
are  piled  above  one  another  in  regular  succession, 
presenting  a  geological  phenomenon  of  great  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  ;  they  have  also  other  dis- 
tinct beauties,  which  originate  frequently  in  similar 

BALLYBUR.  or  Balltbor,  a  small  pariah  in  the 
barony  of  Shillelogher,  and  about  31  miles  from  Kil- 
kenny, co.  Kilkenny,  Munster.  Area,  667  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  237;  in  1641,  200.  Houses  35.  It 
is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory  ;  form*;  part  of  the 
benefice  of  St.  Canice ;  and  is  appropriated  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Canice'  cathedral.  Though 
ecclesiastically  united  to  St  Canice,  it  is  geographi- 
cally separated  from  that  parish,  by  the  intervention 
of  Outrath,  and  St  Patrick,  and  part  of  Orange.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics; 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYBURLEY,  or  Primclt  and  Coolcor, 
an  united  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Warrenstown, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Lower  Philip-town,  King's  co., 
Leinster.  Length,  4  mile* ;  breadth,  I }  ;  area,  7.868 
acres, — of  which  5,433  acres  are  in  Warrenstown 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,67:2;  in  1841.  1,621.  Houses  251. 
Pop.  of  the  Warrenstown  section,  in  1831,  886;  in 
1841,861.  Houses  128.  Pop.  of  the  Philipstown  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  786 ;  in  1841,  760.  Houses  123.  The 
land  is  in  general  good,  fertile,  and  well-cultivated. 
Ballyhurley-house  is  the  seat  of  John  Wakely,  Esq. 
Within  the  Lower  Philipstown  section  stands  the 
hamlet  of  Rhode:  which  see.  The  posttown, 
Edenderry,  is  situated  3j  miles  to  the  north-east — 
The  two  parishes  are  so  thoroughly  consolidated 
that  their  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  their  civil  statistics 
cannot  be  separately  stated.  Tbev  are  rectories, 
and  jointly  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballyburley  or 
Primult,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe  composition 
and  gross  income,  £285;  nett,  £236  3s.  lid.  Pa- 
tron, John  Wakely,  Esq.,  of  Ballyburley.  The 
church  was  built  in  1680,  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
Wakely  family.  Sittings  120 ;  attendance  80.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  3  officiates,  and  an  at 
tendance  of  1,450.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  161  Churchmen,  2  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1,580  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  daily  school, 
aided  with  £25  a- year  of  contributions  from  the 
parishioners,  had  on  its  books  18  boys  and  18  girls. 

BALLYCAHANE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Small  County,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Pubblebrien, 
and  3  miles  north  by  east  of  t  'room,  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  Length,  2  miles  ;  breadth,  1 ;  area,  3.738 
acres,— of  which  638  acres  are  in  Small  County.  Pop. , 
in  1831.  1,242;  in  1841.  1,196.  Houses  180.  Pop. 
of  the  Small  County  section,  in  1831,  252;  in  1841, 
225.  Houses  32.  It  lies  within  the  buin,  and 
about  2i  miles  east  of  the  Maig.  The  land  is  in 
some  parts  somewhat  wet  and  heavy  ;  but  in  general 
it  forms  good  arable  and  pasture  ground.    In  the 


vicinitr  of  Tory  Hill  are  some  remains  of  a  church 
which  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars,  and  also 
a  small  lake,  which  figures  in  some  curious  local  tra- 


llake.i 

ditiofis ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parish- 
church  are  the  ruins  of  Ballycahane-castle,  which 
was  built  near  the  close  of  the  15th  century  bv  the 
O'Grady  family. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  prebend, 
and  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Tithe 
composition,  £166  3a.  Ojd.  Gross  income,  £178 
1 3*.  04d. ;  nett  £  1 38  7s.  91  d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  church  was  built,  in  1827,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£830  15s.  4,d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  100;  attendance,  about  12.  In  1834,  the 
Protestant*  amounted  to  26,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1.251 ;  and  2  pej  daily  schools  had  on  their 
book*  44  hov*  and  29  gfrls. 
BALLYCAHILL,  a  parish  3  mile,  west  of 


Thurles,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Kilne. 
managh,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Eliogurty,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Munster.  Area,  3,844  acres, — of  which  2,495 
acres  are  in  Eliogurty.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,818;  in 
1841.  1,903.  Houses  279.  Pop.  of  the  Eliogurty 
section,  in  1831,  1,245  ;  in  1841, 1,413.  Hou«es  209. 
The  Eliogurty  section  contains  the  hamlet  of  Bally, 
cahill.  Pop.,  in  1831.  39.  Houses  5.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  is  the  splendid  mansion  of  Castle- 
Fooartt  :  which  see.  Two  other  residences  are 
Ball vcuhill  and  Roskeen.  The  rivulet  Clo<liagh  flows 
on  the  western  boundary. — This  pariah  is  in  the  dio. 
of  Cashel,  and  is  wholly  impropriate.  The  curate  of 
Holycross  receives  a  stipend  for  the  performance  or 
occasional  duties;  and  the  Protestant  parishioners 
attend  the  churches  of  Holycross  and  MoyalitTe. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
between  600  and  700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Holycross.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
9,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,904;  and  3  pay 
dailv  schools  had  on  their  books  155  children. 

B  ALL  YC  ALLEN,  a  parish  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Cranagb,  4J  miles  west-south- 
west of  Kilkenny,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length, 
4  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  6,835  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1.807;  in  1841.  1.77a  Houses  272.  The 
land,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is  exceedingly  good. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Callan  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
Tithe  composition,  £413  3s.  ljd.  The  church  was 
built  about  75  years  ago,  chiefly  by  means  of  paro- 
chial assessment  Sittings  80 ;  attendance  14.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600  at 
each  of  two  services ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Kilmanagh.  In  1834,  the  Protestant*  amounted  to 
38,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,826;  and  2  pay 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  225  boys  and  116 
girls. 

BALLYCAM,  a  small  bay  near  Killough,  barony 
of  Leeale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Under  a  hill,  at  its 
extremity,  is  a  beautiful  stalactitic  grotto,  with  a 
well  at  its  bottom,  7  feet  deep,  intensely  cold,  of 
unvarying  temperature,  and  perpetually  fed  by  the 
oozing  of  water  through  a  vein  of  limestone  in  the 
roof  of  the  cave. 

BALLYCANEW,  a  parish,  containing  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Oorey,  co  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  1  {  mile  ; 
area,  3,628  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1,168;  in  1841, 
1 ,275.  Houses  209.  The  surface  is  traversed  south- 
ward by  the  road  from  Gorey  to  Wexford  bridge  ; 
drained  northward,  along  the  ea«tern  boundary,  by 
the  A  win-Banna  river ;  and  consists  partly  of  light 
and  hilly  soil,  but  chiefly  of  good  land.  The  village 
stands  on  the  principal  road,  4  miles  south  of  Gorey, 
and  has  a  mean  appearance.  Fairs  are  held  on 
April  23,  July  25,  Sept.  21.  Oct.  2.  and  Nov.  30. 
Area.  15  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  345;  in  1841.  370. 
Houses  61 — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Leskinpere  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Ferns.  Tithe  composition,  £192.  The  church 
stands  2}  miles  distant  from  that  of  Leskinfere ;  is 
served  by  a  curate,  who  has  a  stipend  of  £69  4s.  7jd  ; 
and  is  so  old  a  building  that  the  date  and  cost  of  its 
erection  are  unknown.  Sittings  250;  attendance 
200.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  338, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  851 ;  and  2  daily  schools, 
one  of  which  was  aided  with  £5  a-year  from  the 
rector,  and  £7  from  the  As*ociation  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice,  had  on  their  books  33  boys  and  23 
girl*. 

BALLYCARANEY.  Ballycarramk,  Ballt- 
ccrranv,  or  Hallmum  ,  a  pari.h  in  the  barony 
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of  Bnrrymore,  8  miles  sowth-south-east  of  Rathror- 
muck,  and  about  3  north  of  the  shore  of  Cork  Har- 
bour, co.  Cork,  Monster.  Length,  '2  \  miles;  breadth, 
2;  area,  3,939  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,036;  in  1841, 
1,160.  Houses  184.  The  surface  is  compa rati  rely 
upland,  and  has  a  southward  declination.  A  prin- 
cipal seat  U  Leralara,  the  property  of  Garret  8. 
Barry,  Esq — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Lisgoold  [which  see],  in  the  dio; 
of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  £184  12s.  3|d.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  19,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,050;  and  there  was  neither 
ehurch,  chapel,  nor  school. 

B ALL YC ARB-ERG,  an  ancient  castle  on  the 
river  Tartin,  24  miles  north-west  of  Cahirciveen, 
and  in  the  parish  of  Cahir,  barony  of  Iveragb,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  Who  the  founder  was  is  not 
known.  A  large  fleur-de-lis  is  carved  on  a  stone  in 
its  interior. 

BALLYCARNEY,  a  village  and  a  parish  in  the 
baronyof  Scarewalsh,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Slaney, 
co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  The  village  is  situated  5 
miles  west  by  south  of  Ferns,  and  formerly  belonged 
to  Ferns  parish.  Pop.  not  specially  returned.  Fairs 
are  held  on  March  16,  and  May  26 — The  parish 
has  the  village  for  its  centre ;  and  was  originally  a 
mere  ecclesiastical  district,  comprising  portions  of 
the  parishes  of  Ferris,  Templeshambo,  and  New- 
townbarry.  Area,  8,234  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  2,045. 
Houses  339.  It  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio.  of 
Ferns.  Gross  income,  £70;  nett,  £50.  Patrons, 
the  incumbents  of  the  quoad  civilia  parishes,  out  of 
which  it  was  formed.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1834,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.    Sittings  140. 

BALLYCAROGUE,  or  Ballvkeerocb,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  parish  of  Kilrossanty,  barony  of  Decies- 
without-Druin,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned.  A  fair  is  held  on  Oct.  2.  "  At 
Ballycarognc,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  are  the  remains  of 
a  castle,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  Walshes.  In  an  adjacent  brook  to  the  west,  the 
country  people  show  a  large  rock,  as  big  as  an  ordi- 
nary house,  which  they  call  Clough  LowrUh,  i. 
'  the  speaking-house,'  and  relate  a  fabulous  account 
of  its  speaking,  at  a  eertain  time,  in  contradiction  to 
a  person  who  swore  by  it  in  a  lie.  The  stone  is 
remarkably  split  from  top-  to  bottom  ;  which,  they 
tell  you,  was  done  at  the  time  of  taking  the  above- 
mentioned  oath." 

BALLYCARRY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Templecorran,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  An- 
trim, UU  *er.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Carrick- 
fergus  to  Lame,  near  the  west  shore  of  Lough 
Larne,  opposite  the  south  end  of  Island- Magee,  4} 
miles  north-north-east  of  Carrickfergus.  Its  site  is 
on  the  estate  of  Red-Hall  :  which  see.  Its  houses 
are  arranged  in  a  single  street  of  no  great  length ; 
and  its  position  is  too  high,  and  too  far  from 
springs,  to  be  advantageous.  Fairs  are  held  on  June 
1,  second  Friday  of  Aug.  O.  8.,  and  Oct.  31.  Area 
of  the  village,  22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  247;  in 
1841,  236.  Houses  5V.  bi  the  vicinity  is  the  beauti- 
ful demesne  of  Bella- Hill  r  which  see- 

BALLVCASHIN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Middlcthird,  about  half-a-tnile  from  the  site  ot  the 
old  church  at  Kilburne,  co  Waterford,  Munster.  Its 
statistics  are  all  included  in  those  of  Kilkonak  : 
which  see.  Its  tithes  belong  to  the  chantorship,  and 
about  250  acres  of  its  land  to  the  deanery  of  Water- 
ford cathedral. 

BALLYCASHLAIN.  Sea  Balltcastle,— the 
town. 

BALLYCASSIDY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  rises  near 


I  Dromore,  m  the  barony  of  Omagh  ;  runs  "4  miles 
'  south-sooth- west  ward  to  the  county  boundary-line  ; 
and  then  runs  5  miles,  partly  between  Tyrone  and 
Fermanagh,  partly  across  the  barony  of  Tyrkennedy, 
and  partly  between  that  barony  ana  Lurg,  to  Lough 
Erne,  at  a  point  5  miles  north  of  Enniskillen.  The 
stream,  near  its  inosculation  with  the  lake,  drives 
some  extensive  flour-mills,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
carrying  over  the  road  from  Dublin  and  Enniskillen, 
to  Donegal. 

BALLYCASSIDY,  a  hamlet  near  the  mouth  of 
the  above  stream,  5  miles  north  of  Enniskillen.  A 
canal,  projected  some  years  ago  from  Lough  Foyle 
to  Lough  Erne,  has  its  western  terminus  at  the 
village.  Several  curioua  and  beautiful  caves,  called 
the  Daughters,  one  of  them  30  feet  high  at  the 
entrance,  occur  in  the  limestone  rock  of  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYCASTLE,  a  creek  or  small  natural 
harbour,  and  a  confluence  of  rivulets,  at  the  town 
of  Ballycastle,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  barony  of 
Carey,  co.  Antrim.  The  harbour  will  lie  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  town.  The  chief  rivulets 
arc  one  ef  8  miles  in  length  of  run  from  the  south- 
west ;  the  Glenshesk,  5  miles  long,  from  the  south ; 
and  the-  Carey,  74  miles  long  from  the  south-east. 
All  these  empty  themselves  by  a  common  em- 
bouchure into  Ballycaetle ;  but  they  are  not  navi- 
gable, and  are,  to  but  an  inconsiderable  extent,  tidal. 
Salmon  swim  up  the  rivulets  to  span ;  and  the  Salo- 
mon fisheries  are  all  private  property,  and  understood 
to  have  been  conferred  by  patent  through  the  An- 
trim family  from  the  Crown,  and  to  extend  coast- 
wise to  the  bays  within  headlands  whose  exact  limit* 
are  not  ascertained. 

BALLYCASTLE,  a  chapelry  round  Ballycastle 
bay,  and  containing  the  town  of  Ballycastle,  within 
the  parish  of  Ramoan,  barony  of  Carey,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  Though  nominally  a  chapelry  without  cure, 
the  chaplain  has  always  had  the  sole  charge  of  the 
congregation  of  the  chapel.  Most  of  its  statistics 
are  included  in  those  of  Ramoan,  dio.  of  Connor. 
Gross  income,  £56  8s.  5jd. ;  nett,  £25  8s.  5»d. 
Patron,  Hugh  Boyd,  Esq.,  a  ward  in  chancery.  A 
portion  of  the  income,  amounting  te  £36  18s.  5}d  , 
and  all  charges  for  repairs  on  the  chapel,  communion 
elements,  &c,  are  paid  by  the  agent  of  the  Boyd 
estate.  The  chapel  was  built,  in  1754,  by  the  late 
Col.  Hugh  Boyd,  at  a  cost,  aH  defrayed  by  himself, 
of  £2,769  4s.  7$d.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance  20Oi 
Ballycastle  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  contain- 
ing two  chapels,  under  the  care  of  one  officiate.  For 
a  notice  of  these  chapels,  of  Protestant  dissenters' 
meeting-houses,  and  of  schools,  see  article  Ramoan. 

BALLYCASTLE,  a  post,  market,  and  sea-port 
town,  in  the  ehapelry  just  noticed,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  small  bay  of  Ballvcastle, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  monarch-mountain  of  Knock- 
lead,  3|  miles  east  of  Fair  Head,  5  south  by  west  of 
Rathlin  Island,  20  north  of  Ballymena,  and  11-1' 
north  of  Dublin.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
town  lying  upwards  of  J  of  a  mile  asunder,  and  con- 
nected by  a  straight  umbrageous  handsome  avenue. 
The  lower  town  is  called  the  Quay,  and  contains, 
besides  private  buildings,  a  glass-house,  breweries, 
tanneries,  and  other  works,  which  have  fallen  to 
ruin  since  the  decline  of  local  trade,  and  a  pile  which 
was  once  used  as  a  custom -house,  but  is  now  occu- 
pied as  a  barrack.  The  upper  town  is  the  larger 
and  greatly  more  important  section;  and  contains 
the  neat  spired  church  of  the  chapelry,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  meet- 
ing-houses, two  good  inns,  and  several  neat  villas  and 
pretending  private  mansions.  In  1823,  three  magi»> 
trates  and  six  other  families  of  respectability,  at- 
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tracted  by  the  beauty  of  ita  situation,  and  its  advan- 
tage for  sea-bathing,  had  settled  in  Ballycastle  as 
stated  inhabitants.  The  scenery,  from  numerous 
spots  in  the  environs,  or  even  from  the  town  itself, 
possesses  a  splendour  and  variety  of  tint,  a  richness 
of  composition,  and  a  combined  force  and  beauty  of 
character  superior  to  that  from  almost  any  other 
town  in  Ireland.  "  North-east  lies  the  island  of 
Rathlin,  above  which,  on  a  clear  day,  the  dome-like 
mountains  of  Jura  seem  to  rise,  — 

'  As  if  some  riewleia  hand  bad  traced 
An  airy  jmlico  on  tho  sky.' 

To  the  east,  the  sea-view  is  terminated  by  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Argyleshire,  above  whose  summits  the 
steep  crags  of  Arran  are  faintly  seen,  softened  by 
distance  into  a  delicate  and  almost  ethereal  tinge  of 
blue.  South-east,  the  basaltic  promontory  of  Fair 
Head  projects  its  grave  and  impressive  outline  to 
the  sea.  Culfeightrin,  dotted  with  white  houses, 
and  interspersed  with  the  monastic  ruins  of  Bona- 
Marga,  Churrhfield,  &c,  extends  its  beauties  to  the 
south.  South-west,  Knocklead  rises  in  a  graceful 
waving  line  on  the  horizon ;  while  Danish  raths,  dis- 
tant cottages,  and  the  spire  of  Ballycastle  church, 
glittering  above  the  trees,  give  an  admirable  finish 
to  the  picture."— [ Atkinson*  Ireland  Exhibited  to 
England.] 

Ballycastle  was  originally  called  Ballycashlain, 
or  Castlestown,  and  received  its  name  from  a  castle 
erected  on  its  site,  in  the  16th  century,  by  Vis- 
count Dunluce,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  house 
of  M'DonneU.  Yet  the  place  did  not  acquire  im- 
portance, or  become  a  town  or  seat  of  trade  till 
about  the  year  1770;  and  it  then  sprang  suddenly 
into  bulk  and  strength,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
it*  proprietor,  the  late  Hugh  Boyd,  E*q.  That  gen- 
tleman held  a  lease  in  perpetuity  from  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Antrim,  dated  1736,  of  all  coals,  pits,  mines, 
&c,  from  Bona-Marga  monastery  on  the  west,  to 
Fair  Head  cliff  on  the  cast ;  and  trom  the  whole  line 
of  intervening  coast  to  a  line  3  miles  south  in  the 
interior  .  and,  aided  by  the  Irish  parliament  to  the 
amount  of  £23,000,  be  constructed  piers  in  the 
creek,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  export  of 
coal  from  his  mines  for  the  supply  of  Dublin.  The 
coal  is  found  under  the  basaltic  cliff's,  2  miles  to  the 
cant :  the  rent  paid  under  the  lease  is  every  12th  ton 
of  coal,  delivered  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit ;  and 
charges  for  banking,  shipping,  ice,  are  deducted 
from  the  chief  rent,  and  estimated  at  2s.  8d.  per  ton. 
But  the  situation  of  the  bay,  in  which  the  piers  were 
erected,  "  is  particularly  exposed  to  the  north-west 
winds,  which,  encountering  the  island  of  Kaghery  in 
their  way,  drive  in  a  tremendous  sea  between  that 
island  and  Ballycastle.  While  the  shipping  were 
without  protection  from  these  winds  and  turbulent 
water*,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  Ballycastle  could 
become  a  place  of  commerce."  The  violence  of  the 
tide*  overthrew  the  piers  ;  the  harbour  was  choked 
up  with  drifted  sand ;  and  the  trade,  which  had  arisen 
with  such  suddenness,  extent,  and  energy,  was  in- 
stantly flung  prostrate,  and,  to  all  appearance,  irre- 
trievably destroyed.  The  works  of  the  harbour, 
though  not  so  constructed  as  to  withstand  the  im- 
petuous onsets  of  the  sea,  appear  to  have  been  very 
carefully  executed.  The  west  pier  or  quay,  still 
mostly  in  order,  and  600  feet  long,  is  built  of  blue 
whin ;  the  east  pier,  150  feet  of  which  is  down,  is 
partly  of  whin,  and  partly  cased  with  hewn  sand- 
stone, like  the  Dublin  lighthouse  wall,  and  ha*  fir 
tree*  feathered  into  the  ashlar*  ;  and  a  cross  pier  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  resist  the  direct  stroke 
of  the  sea,  i*  entirely  destroyed.  An  opening  at  the 
west  end  of  the  cross  pier's  ruins  was  made  by  the 
fishermen,  admit*  boats,  and  i»  now  the  only  en- 


trance. "  It  appears  to  me,"  say*  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  that 
the  harbour  of  Ballycastle  may  be  recovered  and  re- 
tained at  no  great  expense.  The  mouth  or  entrance 
was  originally  laid  too  near  the  sands  ;  and  the  river 
being  turned  off,  the  sand  carried  down  thereby  to 
the  entrance  was  necessarily  deposited  by  the  sea  in 
the  still  water  within  the  harbour.  To  obviate  this, 
we  should  build  a  breakwater,  with  paved  face,  from 
the  bead  of  the  present  east  pier  obliquely,  to  the 
rock  at  tail  of  West  Head,  finish  that  head,  turn  in 
the  river,  and  make  a  pent  of  all  above  the  Salmon- 
house,  or  even  the  lime-kiln  ;  and,  after  some  scour- 
ing, the  sand  will  certainly  lower  greatly.  I  do  not 
promise  more  than  a  bar  harbour ;  though  there  is 
good  reason  to  expect  the  same  or  greater  depth  than 
at  first.  The  ledge  on  the  north-west  keeps  off  the 
ocean  swell ;  and,  under  its  lee,  a  safe  entrance  will 
be  obtained.  It  will  also  afford  a  place  for  warping 
rings.  The  expense  may  be  about  £5,000  Irish.  * 
"  It  may  not  be  amiss,"  says  the  Guide  to  the  Giant't 
Causeway,  "  to  mention  why  Ballycastle  claimed  the 
advantage  of  a  pier,  erected  at  the  public  charge,  and 
therefore  whether  a  second  effort  should  be  made  to 
accomplish  it*  construction.  The  export*  of  Bally- 
castle were  coal ;  earth  used  in  China  manufactories, 
equivalent  to  kaolin;  this  was  procured  on  Fair 
Head ;  granite  from  Ballypatrick  Mountain,  resem- 
bling petunse,  also  used  in  the  composition  of  china . 
potters'  clay,  brick  clay,  and  excellent  fire  stones ; 
sand  for  glass  making ;  kelp,  and  manganese.  To 
these  may  be  added  freestone,  limestone,  and  flint*. 
From  this  enumeration  it  is  obvious  that  the  wealth 
of  Ballycastle  is  of  an  inexhauatible,  imperishable 
nature,  and  such  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  public 
benefit  to  re-establish  this  harbour,  upon  such  im- 
proved principles  that  the  billows  of  the  ocean  shall 
roar  against  it  in  vain."  The  trade  of  the  town  was 
not  quite  extinguished  by  the  ruin  of  the  harbour  ; 
and,  in  1835,  amounted,  in  the  estimated  value  of 
export*  and  imports,  to  respectively  £1,71>1,  and 
£2,030  13*.  3d.  The  export*  consisted  of  109  ton* 
of  kelp,  179  tons  of  corn  and  meal,  201  tons  of  pota- 
toei,  35  head  of  cattle,  and  96  untanned  calf  skins  ; 
and  the  imports  consisted  of  coals,  culm,  cinders,  iron, 
slates,  oak-bark,  salt,  tinned  plates,  and  other  arti- 
cles. The  total  estimated  inland  carriage  from  the 
town  amounted  to  700  tons, — and  to  the  town,  to 
9,950  tons ;  and  the  latter  consisted  of  500  tons  for 
exportation,  1,350  for  local  consumpt  as  food,  150  of 
exciseable  shop  and  imported  articles  not  received  by 
direct  importation,  and  7,950  of  stone,  lime,  turf,  etc. 
In  1838,  the  public  conveyance*  were  a  mail  car  to 
Cushendall,  and  2  caravans  to  Coleraine.  Fairs  arc 
held  on  July  15,  Aug.  29,  Nov.  3,  and  Dec.  I. 

The  Ballycastle  Poor-law  anion  rank* as  the  104th, 
and  wa*  declared  on  April  1 1th.  1840.  It  lies  all 
in  co.  Antrim,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  102,530 
acres,  whose  pop.,  in  1831,  amounted  to  26,453. 
It*  elec tonal  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in 
1831,  are  Ballycastle,  2,283;  Ramoan,  2,084 ;  Bal- 
lintoy,  2,255;  Croag,  2,302;  Dunseverick,  1,894; 
Drumtullagh,  2,300;  Annoy,  2,139;  Gletuhesk, 
1,086;  Fair  Head,  1,835;  Glenmakeeran,  1,396; 
Cushleake,  1.183;  Glendun,872;  Cushendall,  2,396; 
Redbay,  1,388 ;  and  Rathlin,  1,040.  The  number  of 
ex- officio  and  of  elected  guardian*  i*  respectively  5 
and  18 ;  and  of  the  latter,  2  are  returned  by  each  of 
the  division*  of  Ballycastle,  Cushendall.  and  Redbay, 
and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £39,054  5a. ; 
the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  3,675 ;  of  the 
latter,  163  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceed- 
ing £1, — 215  not  exceeding  £2, — 169  not  exceeding 
£3,-184  not  exceeding  £4, — and  233  not  exceeding 
£5.    The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Oct.  5, 
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1840,  — to  he  completed  in  April,  1842, — to  cost  for 
building  and  completion  £3,875,  and  for  fitting*  and 
contingencies  £812  6*.  3d.,— to  occupy  a  rite  of  5 
acres,  Snoods,  28  porches,  c^Uined  for^£612  13*. 

The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  Jan. 
3,  1843 ;  the  expenditure  thence,  till  Feb.  6,  1843, 
was  £59  6«.  5$d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expendi- 
ture was  £975  15*.  5d.  The  dispensary  districts  are 
three  in  number,  and  have  their  seats  at  Ballycastle, 
Cusbendall,  and  Cusbendun ;  and  they  comprise  an 
nrea  of  99.080  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  22,708  ;  and  in 
1839-40,  they  administered  to  2,554  patients.  Bally- 
castle dispensary  has  a  district  of  46,208  acres,  with 
14,460  inhabitant* ;  and  in  1839-40,  it  received  £64 
10*.,  expended  £71  9s.,  and  administered  to  750 
patients.  In  the  same  year,  a  small  fever  hospital 
in  the  town  received  £87  Is.,  and  expended  £89  2s. 
lid.;  but  though  then  recently  established,  it  was 
closed,  in  1841,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds.  In 
1842,  the  Ballycastle  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of 
£2,143,  circulated  £10,154  in  2,242  loans,  cleired  a 
nett  pro6t  of  £46  4s.  5d.,  and  expended  for  charitable 
purposes  £46  4s.  5d. ;  and  from  the  date  of  its  for- 
mation till  the  close  of  1842,  it  circulated  £39,936 
in  9,136  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £355  8a.,  and 
expended  for  charitable  purposes  £286  4s.  5d.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  two  mineral  springs; 
the  one  a  chalybeate  water,  remarkably  light,  yet 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron ;  and  the  other  an 
aluminose  vitriolic  water.  Area  of  the  town,  47 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 1,683 ;  in  1841, 1.697.  House* 
274.  For  interesting  objects  connected  with  the 
town,  or  situated  in  its  environs,  see  Arihi.jm.s, 

COLFBtCHTRIH,  BoNA-MaBQA,  KnoCELEAD,  FaIB 

Head,  Giant's  Causeway,  and  other  article*. 

BALLYCASTLE,  a  small  hay  and  a  fishing  vil- 
lage in  the  parish  of  Dunfeeny,  barony  of  Tyrawley. 
co.  Mayo,  Connaugbt.  The  bay  opens  about  1  j 
mile  south-west  of  Down  pa  trick  Head,  and  in  its 
dimensions  is  merely  a  creek.  A  pier  is  required  on 
its  west  side ;  as  a  heavy  sea  frequently  invades  it 
with  such  suddenness  and  power  that  fishing-boats 
which  are  out  cannot  effect  a  landing  on  their  re- 
turn. The  iidet  of  Portnahalla,  on  its  east  side, 
has  deep  water,  but  a  stony  beach. — The  village 
stands  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  8  miles  north-west  of 
Killalla,  and  140}  north-west  by  west  ot*  Dublin.  It 
is  a  coast-guard  station ;  and  might,  if  properly  en- 
couraged, be  a  very  eligible  sea-bathing  place.  The 
coast,  in  its  vicinity,  is  uniformly  wild,  frequently 
romantic,  and  occasionally  grand.  Downpatbice 
Head  [which  see],  is,  in  particular,  an  object  of 
interest.  The  road  to  the  village  from  Killalla  tra-  ' 
verses  a  wild  and  but  partially  reclaimed  country ; 
and  a  new  road  wends  westward  along  the  coast, 
traverses  the  skirt  of  the  upland  and  thinly  peopled 
barony  of  Erris,  and  connects  Ballycastle  with  Bel- 
mullet.    Area  of  the  village,  18  acre*.    Pop  ,  in 

1841,  79&    Houses  139. 
BALLYCHROAN.    See  Baiatcboane. 
BALLYCLARE,  a  market  and  post  town,  partly 

in  the  parish  of  Ballinure,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast, 
but  chiefly  in  that  of  Doagh  Grange,  barony  of  Upper 
Antrim,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  Si  *. mile- 
Water,  and  on  the  road  from  Antrim  to  Larne,  2| 
miles  south-west  of  Ballinure,  about  midway  be- 
tween Antrim  and  Larne,  and  93$  by  way  of  Balli- 
nure, north  by  east  of  Dublin.  It  is  the  site  of 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  meeting-houses.  Mar- 
kets lor  the  sale  of  linen  are  held  monthly ;  and 
general  fairs  are  held  in  May,  July,  Aug  ,  and  Nov. 
Area  of  the  town,  26  acres, — of  which  6  acres  are  in 
the  Ballinure  section.  Pop.,  in  1831,  824  ;  in  1841, 
847.    Houses  160.    Pop.  of  the  Ballinure  section, 


I  in  1831,  133;  in  1841,  16a    Hoases  2a    Pop.  of 
'  the  Doagh  Grange  section,  in  1831,  691 ;  in  1841, 
684.    Houses  132. 

BALLYCLEARY,  a  bamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Ardrahan,  4  or  5  miles  north-north -east  of  Gort,  co. 
Gal  way,  Connaught    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYCLERAHAN,  a  pariah,  containing  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  in  the  baron v  of  lifa  and  Offa 
East,  and  4  miles  south-west  of  Fethard,  co.  Tip- 
pcrary,  Munster.  I<ength,  1 4  mile ;  breadth,  J  ; 
area,  1,044  acres.  Pop ,  in  1831,  568;  in  1841,  728. 
Houses  lia  Area  of  the  village,  17  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  339  Houses  62.  It  lies  within  the  basin 
of  the  Suir,  about  3}  miles  north  of  the  river  ;  and 
is  traversed  north-westward  by  the  road  from  Clon- 

mel  to  Cashel.    A  fair  is  held  on  Sept.  30  This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  and  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Cashel 
cathedral,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  See  John's  (St.}. 
Tithe  composition,  £75.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  2  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  2,000. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  4.  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  593 ;  and  2  pay  daily  schools 
bad  on  their  books  62  boys  and  20  girls. 

BALLYCLOG,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Dun- 
gannon,  2  miles  north  of  Stewartstown,  co.  Tyrone, 
Ulster.  Its  form  is  so  irregular,  from  indentations 
of  adjoining  parishes,  that  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  its  outline  cannot  be  conveyed  by  words.  Greatest 
length,  5  miles;  greatest  breadth,  2};  area,  7,796 
acres,  3  roods,  2  perches, —of  which  373  acres,  2 
roods,  17  perches,  form  a  deUched  district,  and 
3,092  acres,  1  rood,  9  perches,  are  water,  chieflv  in 
Lough  Keagh.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,786 ;  in  1841,  2,697. 
Houses  480.  The  surface  is  low ;  declines  to  the 
west  shore  of  Lough  Neagh ;  consists  of  good  land ; 
and  is  traversed  northward  by  the  road  from  Ar- 
magh to  Moneymore.  The  demesne  of  Bellemont, 
and  part  of  the  demesne  of  Stewart-hall,  the  latter 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Castle  Stewart,  are  on 
the  eastern  border — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and 
a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe 
composition,  £184  12s.  4d.  Gross  income,  £306 
2*.  4d. ;  nett,  £272  18s.  lOJd.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  cburch  is  so  old  a  building  that  the  date  and 
cost  of  its  erection  are  not  known.  Sittings  130; 
attendance  100.  A  Presby  terian  meeting-house  has 
an  attendance  of  500.  A  Roman  Cathobc  chapel  ha* 
an  attendance  of  123;  and,  in  the  Roman  CathoUc 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  two  chapels  in  the 
benefice  of  Donaghendry.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  530  Churchmen,  1,209  Presbyterians, 
8  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,102  Roman 
Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  a  private  school  at 
Drumbanaway,  a  female  school  supported  by  Mrs. 
Caulfied,  at  Drumkern,  3  schools  of  the  ljondon 
Hibernian  8ociety  at  Upper  Back,  Eirey,  and  Aucb- 
all,  and  a  school  aided  with  a  salary  of  £20,  and  an 
annual  gratuity  of  £10  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  had  on  their  books  207  boys  and  165  girls. 
BALLYCLOGHY.  See  Monbmoimtbb. 
BALLYCLOUGH,  a  parish,  containing  a  small 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  1> ing  partly  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Duhallow,  and  partly  in  that  ot  Orrery  and 
Kilmore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  3}  miles; 
breadth,  2\;  area,  9.71 1  acres^-of  which  4,636 
acres  are  in  Duhallow.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,852;  in 
1841,  3,971.  Houses  59a  Pop.  of  tbe  Duhallow 
section,  in  1831,  1,597;  in  1841,  1,643.  Houses 
244.  The  surface,  athwart  the  area  which  we  have 
stated,  consists  chiefly  of  arable  ground,  has  a  south- 
ern exposure,  and  descends  within  about  two  miles  of 
the  north  bank  of  the  Black  water.  The  village  of 
Ballyclough  stands  in  the  Orrery  and  Kilmore  sec- 
tion of  the  parish,  3J  miles  north-west  of  Mallow,  ou 
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the  road  thence  to  Newmarket  Area,  35  acre*. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  627 ;  in  1841,576.  Hou»e»  93.  This 
village  early  shook  off  the  filth  and  tawdriness  of 
many  places  of  it*  claw,  and  put  on  a  drew  of  clean- 
liness, neatness,  and  even  beauty;  for,  about  80 
years  ago,  when  scarcely  an  Irish  village  or  small 
town  made  any  pretensions  to  order  or  comfort, 
Ballyclough  was  improved  and  beautified  by  its  pro- 
prietor, Col.  Purdon.  In  its  vicinity  stands  Mount- 
North,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lisle.  See  Mocht-North. 
On  the  south-east  border  of  the  parish,  opposite  the 
heights  which  are  crowned  with  the  niina  of  Droma- 
neen-castle,  is  the  fine  demesne  of  Longueville,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Longfield.  Near  this  demesne  com- 
mences the  Blackwater  coal-field,  which  extends 
westward  to  Mill-street,  and  has  for  many  years  been 
somewhat  successfully  worked.  The  towers  and 
the  demesne  of  Loghort-castle,  the  seat  of  the  noble 
family  of  Perceval,  Lords  Arden  in  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  contribute  features  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  landscape  of  the  western  border.  See 
Loguort.  Ballyclough-castle,  situated  in  a  pleas- 
ing demesne  contiguous  to  the  village,  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  sept  of  MacRobert  or  MacRobert  Barry. 
The  Ballyclough  estate  now  belongs  to  the  Coote 
family,  Robert  Coote,  Esq.,  having  married  the  heir- 
ess of  the  Purdons,  the  former  proprietors.  Among 
monumental  inscriptions  in  the  church  are  memorials 
of  the  Purdon,  Lysaeht,  and  Coote  families,  of  Henry 
Wrixon,  Esq.,  of  Blossomfort,  who  died  in  1778, 
and  of  John  Longfield,  Eso,.,  of  Longueville,  who 
died  in  1765.  A  minute  notice  of  some  of  the  monu- 
ments may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Cork. 
A  chalybeate  spring  near  the  village  was  in  some 
repute  last  century,  but  it  became  overflown  by  a 
brook,  and  was  neglected.  A  dispensary  in  the  vil- 
lage is  within  the  Mallow  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in 
1839-40.  it  received  and  expended  £103  14s.  4d., 
and  administered  to  2,038  patients.  In  1842,  the 
Ballyclough  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £458.  cir- 
culated £2,014  in  897  loans,  cleared  £48  Is.  lOd.  of 
nett  profit,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £1 

15s.  6d  This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 

Cloyne.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£400,  and  the  rectorial  for  £381  10s. ;  and  the  lat- 
ter are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  John  Longfield, 
Esq.  The  vicarages  of  Ballyclough,  and  Drumdow- 
ney  [sec  DrcmdowheyJ,  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Ballyclough.  Length,  3$  miles  ;  breadth,  3.  Pop., 
in  IK3I,  4.017-  Gross  income,  £478  lis.;  nett,  £366 

si,!  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situated 
in  the  village  of  Ballyclough  ;  it  was  built,  in  1829, 
at  the  cost  of  £1,030,  of  which  £300  were  raised  by 
subscription,  and  £730  were  borrowed  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits ;  and  it  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  gallerv,  in  1831,  at  the  cost  of  £63, 
provided  for  by  Cof.  Longfield.  Sittings  230 ;  at- 
tendance 115.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  1,350  ;  ami,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Kilbrin.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  both  the  parish 
and  the  union  amounted  to  226,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  parish  and  the  union  to  respectively 
3,818,  and  3,988  ;  a  Sunday  school,  the  expenses  of 
which  were  defrayed  by  the  vicar,  waa  averagely 
attended  by  30  children  ;  and  6  daily  schools,  all  of 
which  were  in  Ballyclough  parish,  and  one  was  aided 
with  £15  a-year  from  subscription,  and  £8  from  the 
Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  had  on  their 
books  180  boy*  and  116  girls. 

BALLYCLUG,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Antrim,  including  a  suburb  of  Ballymena,  but  lying 
averagely  2  miles  south-south-east  of  that  town,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  See  Hrmrtvillk.  Length,  4 
miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  8,268  acres,  3  roods,  18 

I. 


|  perches.    Pop.,  in  1831,  3,692;  in  1841,  4.807. 

I  Houses  746.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
3.440;  in  1841,  3,910.  Houses  676.  One-fourth 
of  the  land  is  boggy  and  heathy ;  and  the  remainder 
is  light  but  productive.  The  surface  declines  to  the 
north,  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Main  river,  and 
is  traversed  southward  by  the  road  from  Ballymena 
to  Antrim. — Ballyclug  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 
Connor.  Tithe  composition.  £129  4s.  7d.  This 
rectory  and  the  impropriate  curacy  of  Kirkinriola 
[which  see],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballyclug. 
But  the  parishes  are  united  only  episcopal  ly  and  pro 
hacvice.  Length, 8 miles;  breadth, 3.  Pop., in  1831, 
10,989.  Gross  income,  £237  6s. ;  nett  £212  8s.  lid. 
Patron  of  Ballyclug,  the  diocesan ;  of  Kirkinriola, 
the  Earl  of  Mountcashel.  The  church  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  parishes ;  it  was  built  in  1707, 
— cost  unknown  ;  and  it  was  enlarged  in  1822,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £92  6s.  I  jd.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300;  attendance,  from  200 
to  240  The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  Ballyclug 
and  Kirkinriola  are  united  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  and  have  each  an  attendance 
of  from  500  to  600.  Four  meeting-bouses,  3  of  them 
Presbyterian  and  I  Wesleyan.  are  in  Kirkinriola.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  of  Ballyclug  consisted  of  157 
Churchmen,  2,093  Presbyterians,  and  1,627  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  union  con- 
sisted of  1.069  Churchmen,  7.697  Presbyterians,  105 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  3,011  Roman  Ca- 
tholic*. In  the  same  year,  3  Sabbath  schools  in 
Bftllyclug  were  averagely  attended  by  355  children ; 

I  9  Sabbath  schools  in  the  union  were  averagely  at- 
tended by  from  957  to  1,071  ;  3  daily  schools  in 
Ballyclug,  one  of  which  was  aided  with  £6  a-year 

j  from  Mr.  Geehan,  and  £10  from  the  National  Board, 
and  another  with  an  assured  salary  of  £20,  had  on 

;  their  books  117  boys  and  69  girls;  and  23  daily 
schools  in  the  union,  had  on  their  books  766  boys 
and  491  girls.  The  National  school  of  Ballvclug  is 
at  Crebiliv  ;  and,  in  1840,  was  aided  with  £15  from 
the  Board. 

B  ALLYCOLLA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Agba- 
boe,  barony  of  Clarmullagh.  Queen's  co,  Leinster, 
Area,  10  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  168.    Houses  27. 

BALLYCOLLON,  an  alias  appellation  of  tbe 
parish  of  Coolbanagher,  in  the  barony  of  Portne- 
hineb,  Queen's  co..  Leinster.   See  Coolraw aouer. 

BALLYCOMMON,  a  parish  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Philipstown,  3}  miles  . 
west  of  Philipstown,  and  on  the  northern  border  of 
King's  co.,  Leinster.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  3 ; 
area.  6,641  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  1,226;  in  1841, 
1,066.  Houses  177.  Tbe  surface  consists,  to  a 
large  extent  of  the  bog  to  be  noticed  in  our  next 
article  ;  but  elsewhere  it  is  good  land,  low  and  un- 
picturesque  in  feature,  vet  fertile  in  soil.  The 
Grand  Canal  traverses  the  parish;  and  is  spanned 
by  Ballycommon  bridge,  and  overlooked  on  the  north 

by  Ballycommon-house  This  parish  is  a  rectory 

and  separate  benefice  in  the  dio  of  Kildare.  Tithe 
composition,  £139  5s.  9jd.  Gross  income,  £144 
5a.  9\A. ;  nett,  £128  18s.  10|d.  Patron,  tbe  Crown. 
When,  at  what  cost,  and  from  what  funds,  tbe  church 
was  built  are  matters  not  known.  Sittings  100 ; 
attendance  120.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  145,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1/W7:  and  2 
daily  schools,  one  of  which  waa  aided  with  £4  10s. 
a-year  from  the  rector  and  two  ether  persons,  bad 
on  their  books  42  bovs  and  38  girls.  In  1840,  a 
National  school  at  Kilhsnurry  waa  salaried  with 
£12,  and  had  on  its  books  50  hov*  and  36  girls. 

BALLYCOMMON,  a  bog  chiefly  in  the  parish 
just  noticed,  on  the  northern  border  of  King's  co., 
Leinster.    Area,  1,750  lri*h  or  2,834  English  acres. 
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It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  by  steep 
ridge*  of  limestone  gravel,  extending  north -north- 
westward from  the  vicinity  of  Philipstown,  by  Hal- 
lymullin  and  Larkin  to  Mountrath,  and  from  thence 
in  an  opposite  direction  by  Hracklin  and  Rathdown 
to  Ballycomroon,  between  Ballymullen  and  Bally- 
corumon,  it  is  crossed  by  the  Philipstown  level  of 
the  Grand  Canal ;  and  between  the  canal  and  Ballin- 
agar,  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  high  land 
ot  Knock.  Its  area  consist*  of  59  Irish  acre»  of  com- 
part or  black  bog,  where  turf  has  been  cut.  and  1,691 
Irish  acres  of  fibrous  red  bog.  The  black  or  com- 
pact bog  occurs  near  the  south  end.  and  is  traversed 
by  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Philipstown  nver. 
'1  he  whole  bog  averages  20  feet  in  depth ;  und, 
compared  with  other  bogs,  it  may  be  considered, 
especially  in  it*  northern  parts,  as  very  wet.  It* 
summit  lies  22  feet  above  the  summit-level  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  286  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
water-mark  in  Dublin  bay  ;  and  its  lowest  point, 
which  occurs  near  the  Philipstown  river  oppo-ite 
Philipstown,  lies  20  feet  below  the  summit-level  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  and  244  feet  above  the  level  of 
high  water  in  Dublin  bay.  E-timatcd  cost  of  re- 
clamation, £*5.0M)  12*.  7d- 

BALLYCONNELL,  a  small  market  and  post 
town  in  the  parish  of  Tomregan.  barony  of  Tub 
laghagh,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Wood- 
ford river,  and  on  the  road  from  Killeshandra  to 
Callowhill,  about  5  miles  west  of  Belturhct,  08 
west-south-we-t  of  Belfast,  and  74  north-we«t  of 
Dublin.  Its  site  is  romantic  and  impo-ing.  From 
its  skitt  rises  the  mountain  of  Slieve  Russcl,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  in  the  ordnance  survey.  Ligavregra, — 
a  height  which  attains  an  altitude  of  1,300  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
feature  in  a  considerable  expanse  of  landscape.  Im- 
mediately below  the  town,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  stands  Bullyconnell-house,  the  seut  of  W.  II. 
Euery,  Esq.  A  court-house  in  the  town  possesses 
a  somewhat  elegant  appearance ;  and  a  district  bride- 
well is  now  well  kept — though  but  a  brief  period 
ago  it  was  in  a  neglected  and  disorderly  condition — 
and  it  offers,  in  2  day-rooms,  2  yards,  and  3  cells, 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  few  prisoners  who 
are  confined  on  their  way  to  the  county  gaol.  A 
dispensary  in  the  town  is  within  the  Cavan  Poor-law 
union;  and, in  1839-40,  it  received  £83  1  Is., expended 
£83  13s.  3d.,  and  administered  to  1,290  patients.  A 
#  fever  hospital  was  established  3  or  4  years  ago  ;  but 
it  contained  only  5  beds,  and  was  soon  discontinued 
from  want  of  subscription*.  "  The  insufficiency 
of  subscriptions  for  the  Ballyconnell  dispensary, ' 
says  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  1841,  "and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  fever  hospital  relief,  induce 
a  large  proportion  of  the  subscribers  to  advocate 
such  legislation  as  would  insure  funds  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  poor  rate."  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  13, 
March  17,  May  16,  June  24,  July  20,  Sept.  26,  and 
Oct.  25.  For  schools,  &c,  see  Tomreoaw.  Area 
of  the  town,  75  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  453  ;  in  1841, 
387.    Houses  63. 

BALLYCONNELL.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Droincliffe,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo,  Coiinaught. 
It  stands  on  the  coast  near  Ges*igo  Point,  and  about 
9j  miles  north-west  of  Sligo.  Area,  10  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841.  553.    Houses  100. 

BALLYCONNELL,  the  site  of  a  mansion  and  of 
the  church  and  glebe-house  of  Raymunterdony,  4 
miles  south-west  of  Dunfanaghy,  on  the  road  along 
the  shore  of  the  barony  of  Kilmacreiuin,  co.  Done- 
gal.  I'lster. 

BALLYCONICK.  a  parish  on  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  the  barony  of  Bargie,  31  miles  south  of  Tagh- 
n»  co.  Wexford,  Leinster  *   Length,  24  miles ; 


breadth  half-a-mile ;  urea,  1.61 1  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  501  :  in  1841.  525.  Houses  Ki.  The  land 
is.  for  the  most  part,  arable  and  good. — This  parish 
is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Taohmox 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £95  Is.  7d.  Though  lying  apart  from  the 
other  parishes  of  the  benefice,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  parishes  of  Coobtuff  and  Ambrosetown,  it  1ms 
no  place  of  worship  within  it*  own  limits.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  10,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  501  ;  and  a  daily  school  was  aided  with 
£"10  a-year  from  local  subscription,  and  had  on  its 
books  29  hoys  and  18  girl*. 

BALLYCONRA.    Sec  Aharset. 

BALLYCONREE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Dromcrehv.  barony  of  Burren,  co.  Clare,  Munstcr. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  00. 

BALLYCONRY,  or  Ballycomrt-Df.rico,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Iraghtieonnor,  co.  Kerry. 
Munstcr.  Area,  1.206  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  4t 7- 
Houses  69 — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Kilfeighncy,  and  of  the  corps  of  the 
precentorship  of  Ardfert  cathedral,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ardfert  and  Aghadoc.  The  vicarial  and  the  rec- 
torial tithes  ore  earh  compounded  for  £18;  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the  Earl  of 
Cork. 

BALLYCOOLANE.  or  Ci.ocnnAN.  or  Cloch- 
HAN-llui  un  ,  a  small  parish  in  the  barony  of  Castle- 
knock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Area,  778  acres. 
Pop-,  >"  1831.  72;  in  1841,  111.  Houses  15. 
Though  tinily  figuring  as  a  parish  in  the  civil  divi- 
sions, it  seems  to  be  unacknowledged  in  the  ecclesi- 
ttsticrtl  arrangements. 

BALLYCOPLAN'D.  a  towtdand  on  the  sea- 
hoard  of  the  barony  of  Ardes.  opposite  the  Copeland 
Islands,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Both  it  and  the  islands 
have  their  name  from  a  family  of  Copland*  who 
settled  in  them,  in  the  Pith  century  in  the  time  of 
John  de  Courcey.  The  family  was  long  ago  extinct. 
See  Copei.aso  Islands. 

BALLYCOR,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Antrim,  1  mile  north  by  east  of  Ballyclare,  co.  An- 
trim, Lister.  This  parish  and  that  of  Rashee  con- 
stitute the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ballyeaston ;  and 
most  of  their  statistics,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
axe  united,  and  given  under  the  word  Ballt- 
EA8Tok  :  which  see.  Both  parishes  are  rectories 
appropriated  to  the  prebend  of  Caancastle  :  which 
also  see.  Ballycor  contains  the  village  of  Bally- 
enston.  Area  of  the  parish,  7,330  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  2.611.  Houses  409.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841.  2.346.    Houses  417- 

BALLYCORMACK,  an  alleged  parum  in  the 
barony  of  Bargie,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Dr.  Beau- 
fort places  it  apparently  about  8  miles  south-west 
of  Wexford.  Carlisle,  Gorton,  and  other  topo- 
graphists,  place  it  in  the  same  position  ;  and  follow 
Dr.  Beaufort,  in  calling  it  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 
Ferns.  As  no  trace  of  it  exists  in  any  of  our  autbo- 
rities,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  we  conclude  it  either  to 
be  Ballyconnick,  a  parish  which  Dr  Beaufort  omits, 
or  to  have  been  thoroughly  consolidated  with  thai 
parish,  or  some  other  adjoining  one. 

BALLYCOR  US,  a  mining  locality  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  half-barony  of  Rathdown,  within 
half-a-mile  of  the  Scalp,  co.  Duhbn,  Leinster. 
Smelting  works,  rolling  and  pipe  mill  and  shot  tower 
are  worked  with  water  power,  employ  20  men,  and 
annually  produce  from  800  to  2,400  tons  of  lead, 
worth  .£27  per  ton.  Supplies  of  timber,  iron,  «cr., 
for  the  works  are  sent  on  cars  from  Dublin. 

BALLYCOTTON,  a  bay.  some  islets,  and  » 
fishing. village,  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  co  Cork, 
Mun»ter.    The  bay  enters  between  Ring  Point,  or 
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fable  Island,  5  mile«  south  by  west  of  the  entrance 
of  Youghal  Harbour,  and  the  Bally  cotton  Islands, 
which  lie  adjacent  to  a  headland  5}  miles  south-west 
of  Ring  Point.  But  though  the  bay  is  thus  5}  miles 
wide  at  the  entrance,  it  penetrates  the  laud  to  the 
extent  of  only  about  *J  \  miles,  nearly  describing,  by 
its  interior  outline,  the  segment  of  a  circle.  It  is 
greatly  exposed  to  south-east  gales,  and  not  a  little 
dangerous  to  mariners  unacquainted  with  its  coast. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  for  its  clean  ground ;  it  has 
from  2  to  9  fathoms  of  water ;  it  aifords  a  consider- 
able supply  of  fiat  fiah ;  and,  were  a  small  pier  or 
harbour  formed  to  afford  a  shelter  from  south-cast 
winds,  the  fishermen,  who  are  at  present  obliged  to 
haul  up  their  boats  during  tbe  winter  months,  would 
hi  able  to  prosecute  their  industry  throughout  the 
year.  The  coast  of  the  bay  is  flat  and  sandy,  but 
skirted  on  the  left  by  a  low  ridge  of  heights,  and  on 
the  right  by  the  swells  and  hills  which  pass  away  in 
an  extensive  tract  of  moorlands  northward  to  the 
river  Bride.  Along  the  eastern  shore  are  some  un- 
interesting ruins  ;  and  at  its  west  end,  within  about 
a  mile  of  the  Ballycotton  Islands,  arc  Ballycotton  vil- 
lage and  a  coast-guard  station.  The  largest  of  the 
islands  is  a  high  small  spot,  almost  covered,  at  the 
proper  season,  with  nests  of  various  sea-fowls,  and 
commanding  a  distant  view  of  Kinsale  Head,  and  the 
entrance  to  Cork  Harbour.  The  village  is  in  the 
parish  of  Cloyne,  and  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  rivu- 
let, about  7}  miles  south  of  Castle- Martyr,  and  about 
12  south-west  of  Youghal.  It  has  a  poor  and  utterly 
unpretending  appearance.  In  1834,  both  a  private 
house  in  the  village  and  the  coast-guard  station, 
were  used  as  subordinate  parochial  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  had  attendances  of  respectively  50  and  1G. 
See  Clotne.  Area  of  the  village,  36  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831.  856;  in  1841,  449.    Houses  85. 

BALLYCOWAN,  a  barony  in  King's  CO., 
Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kilcourscy 
and  the  county  of  Westmeath ;  on  the  east  by 
Pbilipstown  and  Geashil ;  on  the  south  by  Geashil 
and  Ballyboy  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Garrycastle.  Iu 
greatest  length,  from  east-north-east  to  west-south- 
west, is  94  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  is  5 J  ;  and  its  area  is  38,652  acres.  It 
contains  |mrt  of  the  parish  of  Burrow,  and  the  whole 
•f  the  parishes  of  Kilbride,  Linally,  and  Rohan ;  and 
its  only  town  is  Tullamore.  It  is  chiefly  bounded 
on  the  west  by  tbe  Brosna  river ;  ia  drained  through 
iu  centre,  but  in  the  segment  of  a  circle,  from  south 
to  west  by  that  river's  affluent,  the  Clodagh  ;  and  is 
traversed  westward  past  Tullamore  by  the  Grand 
Canal  The  pastoral  tracts  consist  of  limestone  hills 
and  moorish  bottoms  ;  the  former  constituting  good 
grazing  ground  and  sheep-walk.  Bog,  though  form- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  the  area,  has  been  exten- 
sively reclaimed,  and  partly  planted.  The  moorish 
grounds  are  often  sown  with  potatoes  j  and,  when 
burned  and  gravelled,  yield  good  returns.  Tbe 
arable  lands  are  extensive,  and  produce  fair  crop*  of 
not  only  oata  but  whaat.  Abundance  and  facile 
conveyance  of  limestent,  and  the  plcntcou*  preva- 
lence of  fuel  for  burning  it,  have  both  stimulated 
and  powerfully  aided  georgical  improvement.  The 
farms  are  averagely  small;  and  the  houses  upon 
them,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  uncomfortable. 
Tbe  principal  seat  is  that  of  Charleville  :  which 
aee.  Pop.,  in  1831.  18,035;  in  1841,  18,320. 
Houses  3,079.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 1,710;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  830 ;  in 
other  pursuits  934.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  rould  read  and  write,  3,128;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,503  ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  3.235.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,647;  who  could 


read  but  not  write,  2,386 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  4,258. 

BALLYCOWAN,  a  villace  on  the  Clodagh  river, 
about  2  miles  west  of  Tullamore,  in  the  above 
barony,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  Pop.  not  specially  re- 
turned. Here  are  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient, 
strong,  and  important  castle,  which  gave  name  to 
both  the  village  and  the  barony.  Its  ancient  or  un- 
corrupted  name  is  Bally-Ecouan.  "  This  structure, 
when  in  its  pride  of  strength,"  says  Brewer,  "  was 
taken  from  O'Melaghlin,  a.  o.  1536,  by  Leonard 
Lord  Grey,  then  lord-deputy.  Queen  Elizabeth 
having  confiscated  the  estate  of  Art  O'Melaghlin, 
representative  of  the  ancient  king*  of  Meath,  '  chief 
of  the  line  of  Heremon.'  granted,  in  1589,  a  portion 
of  his  property,  including  the  castle  of  Bally- 
Ecouan  and  the  district  of  Moyely,  to  Thomas 
Morres,  Esq.  This  castle  surrendered  to  Sir  Har- 
dress  Waller,  the  republican  general,  in  1650,  and 
bas  since  sunk  progressively  into  decay.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  ruins  evince  its  former  strength  and  im- 
portance." 

BALLYCRAIGEY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Carnmoney,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  Pop.  not  specially  returned.  At  the  hamlet 
is  an  Independent  meeting-house.  See  Carxmohet. 

BALLYCRAIGEY,  a  mansion  and  a  bleaching 
establishment  1  mile  south  of  Antrim,  on  the  road 
to  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in 
1823,  said,  "  This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
establishments  in  the  linen  bleaching  department, 
that  this  county  can  boast  of.  Forty  thousand  piece* 
of  linens  are  said  to  be  annually  prepared  here  for 
tbe  markets  of  London  and  Glasgow."  The  mansion 
is  a  neat  lodge,  iu  the  villa  style  ;  and  stands  on  a 
pleasing  elevation  above  the  mills. 

BALLYCRANE.    See  Balltcaraney. 

BALLYCRENANE,  an  old  castle  at  the  east 
end  of  Ballycotton  bay,  barony  of  lmokilly,  co. 
Cork,  Monster.  It  was  built  by  the  Carews,  be- 
came an  old  seat  of  the  Tynte  family,  and  after- 
wards passed  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Waller.  Its  architecture  presents  no  feature  of 
interest. 

BALLYCROANE,  or  Balltchroan,  a  creek 
and  a  fishing-village  at  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Quolagh  or  Coulagh  bay,  4]  miles  east-north-east  of 
Cod's  Head,  or  of  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Kenmare  river,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  Tbe  village  is  on  the  estate  of  Robert 
Hedges  Eyre,  Esq.  An  artificial  harbour  on  the 
creek,  and  contiguous  to  the  village,  consists  of  a 
landing  quay  160  feet  long,  a  jetty  pier  extending  52 
feet  from  the  quay,  a  boat  slip,  and  a  return  to  the 
end  of  tbe  quay.  The  works  were  executed  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  of  X369  4s.  7d.,  in  1822,  from  the 
Fishery  Board  ;  and,  being  found  ill-built  and  inse- 
cure, they  were  afterwards  improved  at  the  cost  of 
about  £150,  by  lieing  raised  18  inches,  and  properly 
i-< '| 1 .  filled,  and  paved.  A  considerable  fishery  on 
the  coast  is  accommodated  and  promoted  by  the  har- 
bour. The  creek  affords  good  and  safe  shelter  for 
small  sloops. 

BALLYCROGUE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Car- 
low,  3  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  Carlow,  co. 
Carlow,  Leinster.  Area,  370  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
72;  in  1841.  64.  Houses  13.  The  land  is  all  pro- 
fitable for  tillage  or  pasturage,  and  lies  along  the  left 

bank  of  the  river  Burren  This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Stai'Lestown  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition, 
£21  2s.  6d.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all 
Roman  Catholics. 

BALLYCROY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  parish  or 
district  of  Ballycroy,  in  the  half-barony  of  Erris,  co. 
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Mayo,  Connaught.  It  issues  from  a  lake,  called 
sometimes  Ballycroy,  but  properly  Icardane,  receives 
the  tribute  of  the  Tarsachambeg  rivulet,  and  disem- 
bogues itself  into  Blacksod  bay.  It  is  aifected  by 
the  tide  for  only  about  a  mile,  and  is  navigable  no 
higher  by  boats,  and  not  even  at  its  mouth  by  sailing 
craft.  Owing  to  continued  storms  in  summer,  the 
salmon-fishing  in  the  river  diminished  progressively 
during  the  6  or  7  years  ending  in  1836.  The  right 
of  the  fishery  is  held  by  Sir  Richard  A.  O'Donnell, 
Bart. 

BALLYCROY,  a  district,  formerly  a  parish,  of 
the  balf-barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
forms  the  southern  section  of  the  mainland  of  Erris; 
lies  within  the  large  parish  of  Kileommon;  and 
extends  along  Achill  Sound  and  Blacksod  bay. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,923.  See  Kilcommon.  The  sur- 
face of  the  whole  district,  with  some  very  lim- 
ited exceptions,  is  a  continuous  expanse  of  irksome 
moorish  upland.  "  Even  in  summer  and  autumn," 
savs  Mr.  Fraser,  in  reference  to  all  Erris,  in  words 
which  apply  peculiarly  to  Ballycroy,  "  the  few 
spots  of  wretched  cultivation  appear  as  mere 
specks,  and  scarcely  chequer  the  gloomy  monotony 
of  the  heath -clad  surface.  *  •  Except  the 
tall  heather  and  the  marsh  willows,  not  a  bush 
waves  over  the  surface ;  nor,  in  many  places,  does  a 
house,  fit  for  any  civilized  human  being,  gladden  the 
scene.  In  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  in  the 
Ballycroy  district,  a  few  of  the  red  deer  still  find  a 
cover."  Mr.  Nimmo  says,  in  description  of  the  coast 
of  Ballycroy :  "  Descending  along  the  eastern  side 
of  Blacksod  bay,  we  have  little  but  low  bare  sandy 
shores  and  bog.  There  are  two  or  three  consider- 
able inlets,  but  all  dry  at  low  water.  At  Kenfen- 
nalty  Point,  opposite  to  Tarmon,  is  a  sandy  cove, 
protected  by  a  point  of  rock,  in  which  there  is  some 
shelter.  To  the  south  of  that,  Tullogbaan  bay, 
which  is  the  estuary  of  the  Owenmore  river,  forms 
a  natural  harbour,  up  which  vessels  may  pass  for 
several  miles,  and  ride  in  safety.  Were  the  road 
along  the  Ballycroy  shore  perfected,  a  ferry  pier  at 
Tulloghaan  would  be  of  service  to  travellers,  and  also 
to  the  fishing  craft .  but  the  southern  side  being  an 
extensive  strand  at  low  water,  its  value  must  always 
be  limited.  The  remainder  of  Ballycroy  affords  us 
nothing  of  interest,  though  the  extensive  shallow 
bay  between  it  and  Coraan  Achil  is  sometimes  a 
seat  of  the  herring-fishery.  Two  little  ferry  piers 
at  the  narrow  would  be  useful ;  they  would  connect 
that  part  of  Ballycroy  with  the  new  Achil  road,  and 
be  frequently  of  great  service  to  the  fishery.  I  have 
opened  a  branch  line  of  road  down  to  this  place." 
See  Erris. 

BALLYCCLTER,  a  parish  containing  the  town 
of  Strangford,  in  the  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  Length,  3  miles;  breadth.  2;  area,  3,177 
acres,  1  rood,  24  perches, — of  which  41  acres,  1  rood, 
10  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,221  ;  in 
1841,  2.182.  Houses  411.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
trict*, in  1831.  1,638;  in  1841.  1,61 1.  Houses  300. 
It  extends  along  the  west  side  of  the  channel  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  Lough  Strangford,  from  a  point 
within  about  3  miles  of  the  open  sea.  The  surface 
is  partly  hilly  and  partly  rocky,  or  covered  with 
whins;  but,  in  general,  it  consists  of  good  land. 
Barley  and  oats  are  the  principal  crops  raised  on  the 
arable  grounds.  The  principal  country  houses  are 
Castleward,  Templemount,  and  Green-house.  The 
parish  is  traversed  south-westward  by  the  road  from 
Strangford  to  Down  pat  rick,  and  enjoys  high  advan- 
tages of  communication  from  being  washed  bv  the 
great  sea-lough  of  the  county,  and  from  containing 
the  town  and  port  of  Strangford  :  see  that  article. 
'1  he  channel  opposite  the  parish  is  about  a  mile 


broad,  and  presents  views  which  are  interesting  both 
from  their  natural  features  of  landscape  and  from 
their  artificial  objects,  and  their  associations  with 
commerce.  The  demesne  of  Castle- Ward,  the  seat 
of  Viscount  Bangor,  is  beautiful  in  situation,  and 
embellished  in  culture ;  and  it  so  extends  along  the 
lake  and  around  the  town  of  Strangford,  as  to  fling 
ornament  over  the  most  interesting  and  populous 
parts  of  the  parish.  The  village  of  Ballyculter 
and  the  site  of  the  parish-church  are  1$  mile  south- 
west of  Stransrford. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a 
separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  It  was  for- 
merly a  perpetual  curacy,  while  its  rectorial  rights 
and  status  were  appropriated  and  annexed  to  Down 
deanery;  but  by  order  in  council  of  81st  Oct,,  1834, 
the  rectory  was  disappropriated  from  the  deanery, 
and  consolidated  with  the  perpetual  curacy  into  a 
separate  benefice.  The  two  townlands  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Killard,  which  lie  detached  from  the 
main  body  of  the  parish,  "  with  the  tithe  composi- 
tion and  cure  of  souls  thereof,  were,  by  said  order, 
severed  from  Ballyculter  parish,  and  annexed  for 
ever  to  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kilclief ;  and  the 
tithe  composition  arising  from  the  townlands  of  Ra- 
holpe  and  Ballintleave  in  Ballyculter  parish,  severed 
from  said  rectory,  and  united  for  ever  to  the  parish 
of  Saul ;  providing,  however,  that  the  cure  of  souls 
within  these  townlands  shall  continue  to  belong  to 
Ballyculter  rectory ;  and  in  lieu  of  such  severance, 
the  three  detached  townlands  of  Whitehill.  Ballin- 
erry,  and  Ballinagarick,  with  the  tithe  composition 
arising  therefrom,  were,  by  order  aforesaid,  disunited 
from  Saul  parish,  and  united  for  ever  to  the  adjoin* 
ing  parish  of  Ballyculter;  annexing,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  the  cure  of  souls  within  these  townlands 
to  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kilclief."  Tithe  compo- 
sition, after  deducting  the  portions  for  Kilclief  and 
Saul,  and  adding  the  portion  from  the  annexed  town- 
lands  in  Saul,  £383  3s.  3|d.  Gross  income,  £398 
13s.  Id.;  nett,  £334  Is.  3d.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
The  church  was  built  in  1723,  at  an  unknown  cost; 
and  a  steeple  was  added  to  it  in  1770,  at  the  private 
expense  of  Lord  Bangor.  Sittings  400;  attendance, 
from  100  to  300.  A  chapel-of-ease,  not  subject  to 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  is  situated  in  Strangford ;  it 
was  built  in  1629,  at  the  private  expense  of  Valen- 
tine Payne,  E*q.,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
de  Roos ;  and  it  is  under  the  care  of  the  parochial 
incumbent,  who  receives  from  Lord  de  Roos  a  salary 
of  £20  as  chaplain.  Sittings  130;  attendance,  from 
30  to  100.  One  Methodist  meeting-house  has  about 
6  attendants;  and  another  has  from  100  to  120 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  each  an  attend- 
ance of  from  30  to  100;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Bailee.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
within  its  new  ecclesiastical  limits,  consisted  of  829 
Churchmen,  63  Presbyterians,  and  1,213  Roman 
Catholics ;  4  Sunday  schools  were  sveragely  attended 
by  from  130  to  170  children ;  and  an  infant-school 
supported  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ward,  a  parochial  school 
aided  with  £25  a-year  from  Lord  Bangor  and  £2 
from  the  rector ;  a  boarding,  commercial,  and  classi- 
cal school,  and  a  week-day  pay-school,  had  on  their 
books  176  bovs  and  132  girls. 

BALLYCUMBER,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Lemanaghan,  barony  of  Garrycastle,  King's  co., 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Brosna,  and  on 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Banagher,  2J  miles  south- 
west of  Clara,  and  3(  north-east  of  Ferbane.  It 
ha*  a  neat  and  pleasant  appearance,  and  is  ac- 
commodated with  a  good  stone-bridge  across  the 
Brosna.  Around  it  are  the  seats  of  Ballyeum- 
ber-house,  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Esq. ;  Prospect,  C. 
Holmes,  Esq. ;  Moorock,  G.  A.  Holmes,  Esq.  ;  and 
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Bellair,  T.  H.  Mullock,  Esq.  The  vicinity  of  *o 
many  mansions,  and  the  agreeable  aspect  of  the  vil- 
lage itself,  are  the  more  striking  to  a  traveller  on 
^  -  o  i  j  -  i  c  t  h  ©  w  h  o  1  o  i  v*1  ©  nciii  c  t  ui*©^i  w  1 1  \\  \)  t_  1 1  s 
and  expanses  of  the  Bog  of  Allan.  Two  miles  to 
the  west  are  objects  which  fall  to  be  noticed  in  the 
article  Lbxanaohan  :  which  see.  Fairs  are  held 
tn  the  village  on  May  2,  and  Dec.  1.  Area  of  the 
village.  9  acre*.    Pop-,  in  1841,  231.    Houses  40. 

BALLYCURRANY.    See  Balltcarant. 

BALLYCUSLANE.    See  Ballinccslane. 

BALLYD  AH  AEN,  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Mal- 
low, co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Black  water  ;  is  connected  with  Mallow 
by  a  bridge  ;  and  lies  within  the  new  as  well  as  the 
old  borough  boundaries.  It  chiefly  consists  of  a 
street  which  runs  400  yards  southward  from  the 
bridge  ;  and  of  two  short  street*  which  continue  the 
former  along  respectively  the  old  and  the  new  road 
to  Cork.  On  its  east  side  is  Mr.  De  La  four's 
demesne.    See  Mallow. 

BALLYDAIGH.    See  Balteaoh. 

BALL  YD  ANG  AN,  a  noted  locality  on  the  south 
roast  of  Cunnemara,  co.  Galwav,  Connaught.  Its 
facilities  for  the  accumulation  of  sea-weed,  of  peat 
fuel,  and  of  the  produce  of  fisheries  for  exportation 
to  Gal  way  and  the  markets  of  co.  Clare,  are  so  great 
that  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  yet  easily  remov- 
able obstruction  to  boat  navigation  seems  to  prevent 
its  becoming  the  site  of  a  large  village.  The  "  Pass 
of  Ballydangan "  is  a  shallow  and  perilous  strait  in 
which  many  lives  have  been  lost,  and  where  almost 
every  tide  destroys  some  property  of  poor  boatmen. 
At  least  50  laden  boats  on  the  average  pass  through 
it  every  day  of  the  year  ;  while  no  fewer  than  about 
500  are  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  circuitous 
route,  and  exposing  themselves  to  a  full  sea,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  "  Pass."  The 
current  runsso  rapidly  that  laden  boats,  designing  to 
navigate  the  strait,  endeavour  to  arrive  by  a  slack 
tide,  and  to  congregate  above  it ;  for  if  they  are 
caught  by  the  current,  and  have  not  a  fair  wind  or 
a  "tiff  breeie,  they  lose  all  power  of  steerage,  are 
•wept  helplessly  along,  and  very  often  rush  upon 
the  rocks,  to  the  damage  of  their  timber*,  the  loss  of 
their  cargoes,  and  the  imminent  peril  of  their  crews. 
Much  was  done  by  the  late  Mr.  OTlogherty  of  the 
Islands  to  effect  improvements ;  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  made  a  bootless  grant  toward  their  com- 
pletion; and,  in  1835 — the  date  to  which  our  notice 
of  the  place  applies — the  sum  of  only  .£200,  accord- 
ing to  one  estimate,  or  £400  or  £500,  according  to 
another,  was  required  to  render  the  strait  freely  and 
safely  navifr&ble 

BALLY  DANIEL,  a  seat  on  the  west  side  of 
Yougbal  Harbour,  and  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Youghal,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  coast  and  the  ocean ;  and  in  its 
vicinity  a  rivulet  runs  about  a  mile  under  ground. 

BALLYDAVID,  a  cape  at  the  north-east  side 
of  the  entrance  of  Smerwirk  Harbour,  parish  of 
Kilquane,  barony  of  Corkaguiney.co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
It  is  a  signal  station  ;  and  is  situated  6|  miles  north- 
north -west  of  Dingle. 

BALLYDEHOB,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Skull, 
western  division  of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery.  co. 
Cork,  Monster.  It  stand*  on  the  road  from  Skib- 
bereen  to  Crookhaven,  and  on  the  shore  of  an  inlet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Roaring  Water ;  and 
is  grandly  overhung,  at  a  brief  distance,  bv  the  im- 
posing height  of  Mount  Gabriel.  See  articles  Ga- 
briel and  Skull.  In  1842,  the  Ballydehob  Loan 
Fund  had  •  capital  of  £179,  and  circulated  £658  in 
490  loans.  Area  of  the  village,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  601  ;  in  1841,  636.    Houses  107. 


BALLYDELAl'GHY.    See  Balltdelocoht. 

BALLYDELOHER.  or  Kilroaw,  a  parish  on 
the  south-west  frontier  of  the  barony  of  Barrymore, 
6  miles  east-north-east  of  Cork,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  contains  the  village  of  Brooklodoe  :  which  see. 
Length,  1}  mile;  breadth,  1;  area,  2,101  acres. 
Pop,  in  1831,  1.145;  in  1841,  1,183.  Housea  195. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  611.  Housea 
95.  The  stream  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  G  lan  mi  re 
traces  the  western  boundary,  and  divides  the  parish 
from  the  baronv  of  Cork.  On  this  stream,  and 
within  Ballydeloher,  are  the  hamlet  and  the  hand- 
some  villa  of  Riverstown.  On  the  Riverstowrt 
grounds  is  a  considerable  expanse  of  the  largest  and 
finest  trees  in  Munster  ;  and  elsewhere  wood  and 
a  tumulated  surface  produce  a  pleasing  landscape. 
In  the  pariith  are  3  paper-mills  »  glass-house,  and  a 
woollen  factory.  —  Ballydeloher  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  and  prebend  of  Killabpiompl- 
lank  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cork  Tithe  com- 
position, £177  10s. ;  glebe,  £20.  The  church  of 
the  benefice  is  situated  in  this  parish,  and  was  built, 
in  1829,  by  means  of  a  gift  ot  £650  from  toe  late 
Board  of  Fir»t  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  attendance 
60.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  73,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,120;  and  5  daily  school* 
were  supported  wholly  by  fees,  and  bad  on  their 
books  124  bov*  and  105  (rirlf. 

BALLYDELOITGHY.  Balltdrlacobt,  or 
Balltlodoh,  a  parish  on  the  north-east  border  of 
the  barony  of  rermoy,  3J  mile*  south-west  of 
Mitchelstown,  co.  Cork.  Munster.  Length,  1  i 
mile;  breadth,  I};  area,  2,000  acre*.  Pop., in  1831, 
718;  in  1841,  790.  Houses  123.  The  surface  is 
drained  southward  by  the  river  Funchcon ;  and  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  of  good  land  This  parish 

is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  and  prebend  of 
Glanwortb,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  See  Clan  worth. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £89  10*. 
'I'd  ,  and  the  rectorial  for  £09  19s.  5}d. ;  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  Lord  Donough- 
more.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  ha*  an  attend- 
ance of  1,500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Glan- 
wortb. In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  10, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  745;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  on  its  books  36  boy  s  and  18  girls. 

B  ALLYDERNEY,  one  of  a  scries  of  bogs  princi- 
pally in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  barony  of  Kil- 
connel,  co.  Galwav.  Connaught.  The  other  bog* 
of  the  series  are  those  of  Killoran,  Elanmore,  and 
Tickooly.  The  series  extends  from  a  point  about 
a  mile  south  of  Ballinamore,  :>>  miles  west-north- 
westward to  a  point  \  \  mile  east  of  Mount  Belle w, 
and  comprise*  an  area  of  3,538  English  acres.  The 
bogs  are  traversed  from  end  to  end  eastward  by  the 
rivulet  Shivon ;  thev  decline  sufficiently  toward  it 
for  the  purposes  of  drainage  ;  and  though  naturally, 
and  for  the  most  part,  very  wet,  they  are  not  deep. 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £4,627  4s.  9d. 

BALLYDEVEMN,  a  hav  and  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoan,  west  division  of 
the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork.  Munster. 
The  bay  is  on  the  west  side  of  Crookhaven  Har- 
bour, 1}  mile  north  of  Crookhaven;  and  opens  from 
a  marine  expanse,  within  headlands,  where  the 
stream  of  the  tide  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
castle  crowns  a  precipitous  rock,  and  boldly  over- 
hang* the  ocean.  It  was  originally  called  Ballydes. 
mond,  and  was  anciently  a  seat  of  the  Mahonys. 

BALLYDONAG  AN,  a  bay.  and  a  fi*hing- village 
in  the  baronv  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The 
bay  indents  the  western  extremity  of  the  large  pen- 
insula between  the  Kenmare  river  and  Bantry  bay  ; 
opens  between  Cod's  Head  on  the  north,  and  Dursey 
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Island  on  the  south ;  i«  4  mile*  wide  at  the  en- 
trance ;  and,  in  a  proximate  view,  describes  a  semi- 
circle upon  a  radius  of  2  mill-.  It*  shore  is  partly 
rocky.  The  tidal  current,  when  at  the  strongest  in 
the  bay,  runs  not  more  than  a  mile  in  an  hour.  The 
village  of  Ballydonagan  stands  on  the  shore  of  Bally- 
donagan  bay,  and  within  the  parish  of  Kihiamanagh. 
Area,  15  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841.  340.    Houses  64. 

BALLYDONNELL.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Cahirdoggan,  burony  of  Fermoy,  4  miles  south-west 
of  Doneraile,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the 
road  from  Mallow  by  way  of  Li&eorrol  to  Newcastle. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALLYDONNELL.an  ecclesiastical  parish  near- 
ly in  the  centre  of  the  barony  of  Arklow,  4J  miles 
south-east  of  Rathdrum,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
Area,  3,073  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  645.  The  surface 
is  traversed  southward  by  the  west  road  from  Wick- 
low to  Arklow.  and  drained  south-eastward  by  a 
rivulet  which  enter*  the  sea  at  a  point  2  miles  south 
of  Mizen  Head.  The  land  averages  in  value  about 
20*.  per  acre. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Cabtlbmacadam  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Dublin.  The  amount  of  tithe  composi- 
tion,  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  statistics, 
are  returned  jointly  with  those  of  Castle  macadam. 

BALLYDONNELL AN  a  hamlet  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  barony  of  Clonwacnoon,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  It  stands  4  miles  south-west  of 
Aughrim,  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Galway.  In 
its  vicinity,  and  east  of  the  road,  is  Ballydouncllan- 
house,  the  old  seat  of  the  Donnellan  family.  Pop. 
of  the  village  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYDONNELLY.  a  towrdand  in  the  parish 
of  Donaghmore,  barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone, 
Ulster.  It  anciently  contained  a  fortalice,  which 
was  called  Fort  O'Donuelly,  and  occupied  a-  the 
principal  strength  of  the  chief  of  the  sept  of  O'Don- 
uelly, or  O'Donnell.  The  townland,  comprising 
probably  1,000  acres,  was,  with  other  lands,  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  first 
Lord  Cbarlemont ;  and  the  site  of  Fort  O'Donnelly 
was  adopted,  in  1614.  as  the  site  of  the  Charkmont 
erection  of  Castle-Caulfield.  See  Castle-Caul- 
iii  lii  and  Donaghmork. 

BALLYDOURE,  a  glen  on  the  western  border 
of  the  barony  of  Coshbride  and  Coshmore,  3  miles 
west  of  Lismore,  and  on  the  western  frontier  of  co. 
Wsterford,  Munster.  The  glen  is  wild  and  lonely, 
and  opens  near  the  road  from  Lismore  to  Fermoy. 
Mr.  Croker  tells  his  readers  that  he  "explored"  it, 
and  adds,  '*  A  few  miserable  cabins  (if  I  may  speak 
paradoxically)  stood  in  lonely  association.  An  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  wretchedness  of  these  habitation* 
can  scarcely  be  formed  from  description.  From 
these  hovels  the  smoke  of  the  turf  fire  has  seldom 
the  option  of  escape  by  a  chimney,  in  default  of 
which,  it  issues  from  the  door.  Sometimes  they 
poxsess  a  window,  but  this  is  a  luxury  not  general. 
The  floor  is  bare  earth,  so  uneven  that  the  four  legs 
of  a  chair  are  seldom  of  use  at  one  time,  and  baskets 
and  utensils  lie  around  in  an  indiscriminate  litter;  a 
pig,  the  wealth  of  an  Irish  peasant,  roams  about 
with  conscious  importance,  and  chickens  hop  over 
every  part  like  tame  canaries.  Such  is  a  picture  of 
dwelling*  within  20  miles  of  the  principal  trading 
city  in  Ireland."  If  Mr.  Croker  had  "explored" 
other  glens  of  the  south  and  west,  or  even  the  alleys 
and  subordinate  street*  of  not  a  few  villages  and 
considerable  towns,  he  would  have  generalized  his 
remarks  on  Ballydoure. 

BALLYDOWGAN,  or  Baixtdougak.  a  scat  at 
the  head  of  the  south-west  branch  of  Lough  Strand- 
ford,  and  about  1  j  mile  south-west  of  Downpatrick, 
barony  of  Lecule,  co.  Down,  Ulster.    The  original 


Ball  v«lo  wean  was  a  large  strong  house,  with  a  draw- 
bridge and  turrets  for  defence ;  but  it  was  bumed 
down  by  the  treachery  of  Irish  servants  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1641.  Opposite  is  Swan  Island,  so  called 
from  having  been  the  resort  of  large  numbers  of 
swans. 

BALLYDRASHANE.    See  Baldbashake. 

BALLYDRYHEAD,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ballysadere,  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  co.  Sligo,  Con- 
naught.    Post-town,  Colooney.   Pop.,  in  1631,  126. 

BALLYDUFF,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Oorka- 
guiney,  7}  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Dingle,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  Area,  6,984  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
420;  in  1841, 488.  Houses  73.  The  surface  is  part 
of  the  boldly  tumulated  and  eatensively  moorish 
peninsula,  which  screens  the  north  side  of  Dingle 
hay  ;  but  it  baa  a  northerly  exposure,  and  is  separated 
only  by  the  parish  of  S  trad  bally  from  the  shore  of 
Brandon  bay.  Within  the  parochial  limits  stands 
the  hamlet  of  Ballyduff  Pop.,  in  1831,  92.— This 
parish  is  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe  ;  but  ia 
wholly  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  has 
neither  church,  glebe-house,  chapel,  nor  school.  In 
ia*)4,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  7  Protestants  and 
471  Roman  Catholics. 

BALLYDUFF,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Rattoo, 
barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Area, 
23  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  331.    Houses  60. 

BALLYDUFF,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Lismore 
and  Mocollop,  barony  of  Coshmore  and  Coshbride, 
co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Area,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,302.    Houses  43. 

BALLYDUFF,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Carp- 
money,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster, 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BAL  LYE  ASTON,  a  quoadtaeru  parish,  contain- 
ing a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Antrim,  co.  Antrim.  Ulster  Length  and  breadth, 
each  upwards  of  5  miles ;  area,  13,799  acres,  2  roods, 
6  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5.892.  The  surface  is 
drained  south-westward  by  the  Six-mile- Water;  it 
consists  of  part  of  the  vale  of  that  stream,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  central  division  of  the  great  tabular  trap- 
pean  upland  of  the  county ;  and  it  is  traversed  north- 
eastward by  the  road  from  Antrim  to  Larne,  and  north- 
north-westward  by  that  from  Carnmoney  to  Brough- 
shane.  The  land,  except  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
is  generally  good.  The  village  of  Ballveaston  is  situ- 
ated within  the  quoad  civilia  parish  ot  Ballycor,  and 
on  the  road  to  Broughshane,  1}  mile  north  of  Bally- 
clare.  Area,  8  acres  Pop.,  in  1831,  301  ;  in  1841, 
265.  Houses  52 — This  parish  is  very  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  two  quoad  ciwlia  parishes  of  Ballt- 
cor  and  Rashee  [which  see] ;  and  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor. 
Tithe  composition  allotted  to  the  curate,  £69  4*. 
8d.  Gross  income,  £103  Is.  4d. ;  nett,  £87 4s.  8d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  Both  of  the  quoad  civilia 
parishes  are  rectories  appropriated  to  the  prebend  of 
Carncahtle  :  see  that  article.  The  church  is  situ- 
ated in  Rashee,  and  is  so  old  that  the  date  and  cost 
of  its  erection  are  unknown.  Sittings  200 ;  atten- 
dance, from  30  to  80.  A  meeting-house  belonging 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  formerly  to  the  Synod 
of  Ulster,  is  attended  by  500  in  summer  and  300  in 
winter  ;  another  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  formerly  to  the  Secession  Synod,  by 400  in  summer 
and  200  in  winter ;  a  Covenanters'  meeting-house,  by 
from  50  to  80 ;  and  an  Arian  meetuig-bouse,  belong- 
ing to  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  by  2*  0.  In  18J14. 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  183  Churchmen,  5,703 
Presbyterians,  7  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  295 
Roman  Catholics ;  3  Sunday  schools  were  well  at- 
tended ;  and  10  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  306 
boys  and  203  girls.    One  of  the  daily  schools  was 
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aided  with  about  £15  a-year  from  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society;  one,  with  £10  from  the  National 
Board,  and  £2  2s.  from  the  executor*  of  Mr.  Jones 
Agnew;  and  three  others,  with  respectively  £10, 
£8,  and  £8,  from  the  National  Board.  The  National 
school*  are  at  Ballycaston,  Ballycor,  Ballybolev,  ami 
Tildarg  ;  and,  in  1840,  each  of  3  of  them  was'aided 
with  £12. 

BALLY-ECOUAN.    See  Ballycowan. 

BALLYED.MUNO,  a  hamlet  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  the  barony  of  Mulling  and  of  co.  Carlow,  about 
2  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Kilteely,  and  7  south- 
south-west  of  Newtownbarry,  Leinster.  Pop.  not 
socially  returned.  It  stand*  on  the  road  which 
connects  the  centre  of  co.  Wexford,  with  the  south 
of  co.  Carlow,  through  the  glen  or  mountain  valley, 
called  Scollagh-Gap.  Near  the  hamlet,  in  a  secluded 
delk  at  the  base  of  the  western  side  of  the  highest 
part  of  Mount  Leinster,  stands  the  picturesque 
modern  lodge  of  H.  Newton,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  circumjacent  Highland  countrv. 

BALLY  EDMUND,  a  demesne  in  the  south  of  the 
barony  of  Barrymore,  about  3  miles  west  of  Middle- 
ton,  a  little  north  of  the  road  thence  to  Carrigtohill, 
co  Cork,  Munster.  The  plantation*  are  extensive, 
and  embellish  a  considerable  area  of  hilly  ground. 
The  proprietor  is  R.  Courtenay,  Esq. 

BALLYELLA,  a  bay  and  a  cape,  the  latter 
wholly,  and  the  former  chiefly,  in  the  baronv  of  Cor- 
comroe.  co.  Clare,  Munster.*  The  cape  is"  situated 
C)  mile*  south-south-east  of  tbemo«t  easterly  of  the 
Arran  Islands  ;  and  forms  the  termination  of  a  pen- 
insula, by  which  the  north  side  of  the  bay  is  screened. 
The  bay  is  3j  miles  wide  at  the  entrance  ;  penetrates 
the  land  to  the  extent  of  4  miles;  and  washes,  over 
two-thirds  of  its  south  side,  the  shore  of  the  barony 
of  lbricken.  In  one  view,  this  bay  is  part  of  Mal- 
bay,  or  an  inlet  from  its  northern  extremity  ;  and 
not  only  in  this  inlet,  but  over  the  whole  of  Mal- 
bay,  which  forms  the  slender  segment  of  a  circle  27 
miles  long,  from  Ballyella  Point  to  Loop  Head,  there 
is  a  total  abseuce  of  safe  anchorage  during  high  winds 
from  any  point  of  the  quarter  of  the  compass  between 
north- west  and  south-west.  Ballyella  bay  is  some- 
times called  LUcanor  bay ;  and  Ballyeila  Point, 
sometime*  Hagg's  Head.  On  the  shore  of  the  bay 
are  the  village  and  pier  of  Libcakor  :  sec  that  article. 

BALLYELLIX,  a  parish,  5  miles  south-east  by 
south  of  Goresbridge,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Forth,  partly  in  that  of  Lower  St.  Mullins,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  East  Idrone,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Forth 
section,  744  acres;  of  the  St.  Mullins  section.  1,522 
acres;  of  the  Idrone  section,  2.(591  acres.  Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1831,  1.760;  in  1841.  1.750.  Houses 
285.  Pop.  of  the  Forth  section,  in  1831,  218;  in 
1841.  213.  Houses  40.  Pop  of  the  St.  Mullins 
section,  in  1831,  549;  in  1841,  584.  House*  94. 
Pop.  of  the  Idrone  section,  in  1831,993;  in  1841. 
953.  Houses  151.  The  main  body  of  the  parish 
rxt  tkIs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow;  is  sepa- 
rated by  that  river  from  co.  Kilkenny,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Graigue  and  Goresbridge ;  and  is  traversed  west- 
ward through  its  interior  by  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Barrow.  The  arable  and  pasture  land  averages  in 
value  35s.  per  acre.  Ballyellin-housc  is  the  seat  of 
Walter  Blnckney,  Esq.,  and  adjoins  an  old  castle. 
The  village  of  Ballyellin  stands  on  the  Barrow, 
within  the  Idrone  section  of  the  parish,  and  has  ex- 
tensive llour-mills  and  corn-stores.  The  road  from 
New  Ro»s  to  Leighlin  Bridge  passes  along  the  Imuks 
of  the  river.  Area  of  the  village,  3  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841.  1 19.  Houses  22 — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Lorcm  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Leighlin.    Tithe  composition.  £413  Is. 


6}d.  In  1834.  the  Protestant*  amounted  to  45,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,712;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  glebe-house,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYELLIS,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Car. 
new,  barony  of  Scarewalsh,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
lies  l  j  mile' east  of  the  town  of  C.irnew,  in  co.  Wick- 
low,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  thence  to  Gorey. 
On  this  demesne,  June  30,  1798,  a  party  of  insurgents, 
beaded  bv  Byrne  of  Ballymannu>,  Fitzgerald  of  New- 
park,  and  Pery  of  Inch,  encountered  and  totally  de- 
feated a  considerable  royali-t  force  of  regulars  and 
yeomanry  under  the  command  of  Cot  PiUon,  of  the 
regiment  of  ancient  Britons.  Col.  Pilson's  horse 
was  killed  under  him.  a  great  many  of  his  men  were 
wounded,  and  2  of  the  Ballaghean  yeomanry,  ft  of 
the  Gorey  yeomanry,  1 1  of  the  5th  dragoon  guard*, 
28  rank  and  file  of  the  regiment  of  ancient  Briton-, 
and  one  officer,  a  black  trumpeter,  were  slain.  Not 
a  man  of  the  victorious  party  is  said  to  have  been 
killed.  Rally  cIli«-hou-e  was  formerly  the  scat  of 
Sir  J.  J.  W.  Jervis,  Bart.;  but,  on  occasion  of  the 
successful  rebel  tight,  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

BALLYELL1S,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Listowel. 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Creagh,  on  the  ri^-lit  bank  of 
the  Blackwater,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hallow,  co.  Cork, 
Munster. 

BALLY  EXESSY,  one  of  a  *eries  of  bogs,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lixnaw,  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Clanmnurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Area. 
2,117  acres.  The  series  is  separated  from  other 
hog*  by  some  low  flat  lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
rivulet  Brick  ;  lies  along  an  argillaceous  upland ;  is 
well  situated  for  drainage  and  irrigation;  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  abundant  supplies  of  limestoue.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  reclamation,  £2.358  4s. 

BALLYEO,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  "  An  ancient 
name,"  says  our  contemporary,  Gorton,  "  for  the 
town  of  Slane,  derived  from  lially,  '  a  town,'  and 
Eo,  'a  grave.'  The  same  place  is  also  called  Fir 
Feic,  derived  from  Ftarta-jtr  -  bheitlteach,  or  *  the 
grave*  of  the  herdsmen,'  from  a  number  of  herdsmen 
who  are  said  to  have  been  sliiin  and  buried  at  this 
place;  whence  probably  is  derived  the  present  name 
Slane.  St.  Patrick  is  supposed  to  have  rested  here 
the  night  previous  to  his  arrival  at  the  royal  palace 
of  Tarah,  where  he  lighted  up  that  name  which  so 
much  astonished  the  Arch-Druids  and  assembly  of 
the  states.  St.  Eire,  or  Ere,  founded  a  bishopric 
and  monastery  in  this  place."  See  Slake  and 
TaftAH. 

BALLYFARNON,  or  Balltfkbwos,  a  village 
in  the  parish  of  Kilronan,  barony  of  Boyle,  co-  Ros- 
common, Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  north-west 
margin  of  the  county,  within  half-a-mile  of  co.  Sligo, 
within  H  mile  northward  and  north-westward  of 
Lough  Skeen,  Castle-Tenison,  and  Lough  Meelagh, 
3}  miles  west  of  the  Arigna  iron-works,  and  41 
north-west,  of  the  post-town  Keadue.  Though 
utterly  sequestered  in  position,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains,  it  has  a  weekly  market,  and  several  an- 
nual fairs.  Area  of  the  village,  3  acres.  Pop.,  iu 
1841.243.    Houses  44.    See  Kiluonas. 

BALLYFEARD,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Kinna- 
lea,  41  miles  north-east  of  Kinsale, co  Cork,  Munster. 
Length,  3miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  3,402 acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1.304;  in  1841,  1,113.  Houses  185.  The  Ec- 
clesiastical Authorities  state  the  population  of  1831 
at  1,337.  The  land  is  aggregately  ot  inditfeient  qua- 
lity, and  is  drained  east-north-ca«tward  by  a  rivulet 
which  falls  into  the  mouth  of  Cork  Harbour — This 
parish  i»  in  the  dio.  of  Cork,  and,  previous  to  1837. 
was  a  vicarage  and  separate  benefice,  whose  vicar 
was  appointed  by  the  diocesan,  received  £130  of 
tithe  rompo-ition.  ami  respectively  £130  and  £123 
4s.  7d  of  gro-s  and  nett  income,  ami  paid  £20  a-year 
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to  the  curate  of  an  adjoining  parish  for  the  discharge 
of  occasional  duties.  In  1837.  the  vicarage  became 
vacant,  and  wu  suspended ;  a  curate  was  appointed 
to  the  parish,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  £75 ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  income  of  the  benefice  was 
directed  to  be  set  apart  for  building  a  parochial  place 
of  worship.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  .£100,  are  impropriate,  and  are  reputed  to  belong  ( 
to  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  A  licensed  parochial  place 
of  worship  has  an  attendance  of  25.  A  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  330 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Clontead.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  78,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,283; 
a  Sunday  school  was  attended  by  12  children;  and 
2  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  2G  boys  and 
11  girls. 

BALLYFERIS,  a  headland  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew's,  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It 
is  situated  4  miles  south-south-east  of  Donaghadee, 
in  N.  lat.  55°  33',  and  W,  long.  5°  23'.  At  the  end 
of  it  a  reef  of  rocks,  called  the  Long  Rock,  stretches 
a  good  way  into  the  sea,  and  has  often  proved  fatal 
to  sailors ;  and  south  of  it  lies  another,  called  Seal- 
martin,  which  is  smooth,  flat,  and  overflowed  by  every 
tide. 

BALLYFERMOT,  a  parish,  3 J  miles  west  by 
south  of  Dublin,  and  formerly  in  the  barony  of  New- 
castle, but  now  in  that  of  Uppercross,  co.  Dublin, 
Leinster.  Its  change  of  baronial  connection  was 
effected  by  Act  of  5  and  6  Victoria,  c.  96.  Length, 
2  miles ;  breadth,  1$;  area,  1,183  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  402 ;  in  1841,  346  Houses  64.  The  surface 
is  part  of  the  valley  or  dale  of  the  Liffey,  luxuriant, 
ornate,  and  powdered  with  villas ;  and  it  consists  of 
prime  land,  and  is  traversed  eastward  and  westward 
by  the  Grand  canal.  At  Killeen  is  an  extensive  and 
well-arranged  paper  manufactory;  and  within  the 
parish  is  a  glue  and  parchment  work.  The  anti- 
quities are  an  old  castle,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old 

church  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Cuapelizod  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £130.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  70,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  332 ;  and  there  was  neither  church ,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

BALLYFERNON.    See  Balltfarnon. 

BALLYFIN,  a  donative  chapelryin  the  parish  of 
Clonenagh,  barony  of  Maryborough,  4  miles  north- 
west of  the  town  of  Maryborough,  Queen's  co., 
Leinster.  It  has  no  defined  limits  ,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  chapel  was  built 
in  1789,  by  means  of  a  bequest  of  unknown  amount, 
bv  the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  Pole,  ancestor  of  Lord 
Maryborough;  and  it  was  also  endowed  by  that 
bequest  with  £100  a-year  for  the  chaplain,  and  £26 
for  the  clerk  and  schoolmaster.  Lord  Maryborough 
pays  the  endowments,  and  appoints  the  chaplain. 
Sittings  in  the  ebapel,  150;  attendance  120.  A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  vicinity  has  2  officiates, 
and  an  attendance  of  500 ;  and  is  the  only  chapel  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parish  of  Ball yfin.  —  The  de- 
mesne of  Ballyfin,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chapels,  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  central  districts  of 
Ireland,  and  is  intimately  associated  with  a  name  to 
which  Irish  topography,  agriculture,  and  general 
improvement,  owe  much, — that  of  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
Bart.  The  estate  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
the  Crosbic  family,  who  became  Earls  of  Glandore, 
but  was  forfeited  in  the  17th  century  by  Sir  John 
Crosbie,  Bart-  It  was  afterwards  vested  in  the  Pole 
family,  arid  descended  from  them  by  will  to  the  Hon. 
William  Wellesley,  who,  on  acceding  to  it,  assumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  Pole,  and  who  subsequently 
was  ennobled.    Sir  Charles  Henry  Coote,  Bart.,  ac- 


quired the  estate  by  purchase ;  and,  previous  to  1826, 
expended  upwards  of  £20,000  in  improving  the 
house  and  grounds.  The  mansion,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture,  and 
is  interiorly  arranged  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  cor- 
responding elegance.  The  plantations  stretch  away 
to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  slopes  of  the  Slieve 
Bloomer  hills,  and  combine  with  those  of  Cappard, 
the  handsome  demesne  of  Joseph  Pigott,  Esq.,  to 
form  a  large  and  expressively  featured  expanse  of 
forest  scenery.  Sir  Charles  Coote,  at  a  time  when 
probably  not  a  thought  of  his  name  becoming  even- 
tually associated  with  Ballyfin  had  ever  crossed  his 
mind,  thus  described  it :  "  Ballyfin,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Pole,  is  situate  "on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  between  Cappard  and  the  gap  of  Glandine, 
from  which  latter  place  it  is  about  5  miles  distant. 
This  magnificent  demesne  contains  above  1 ,200  acres, 
all  walled  in.  There  are  two  capital  approaches 
from  the  Mountmelick  and  Maryborough  roads,  and 
a  back  approach  from  Mountrath.  That  from  Mary- 
borough is  perhaps  laid  out  with  as  much  elegant  taste 
and  happy  design  as  can  be  seen ;  'tis  certainly  in  the 
grandest  style  possible.  The  approach  from  Mount- 
melick  is  also  very  fine,  but  not  so  modern, — the 
former  being  but  lately  finished,  after  Mr.  Pole's 
own  design.  The  full-grown  timber,  and  the  view 
of  an  extensive  lake,  have  a  fine  effect.  This  lake, 
which  is  above  30  acres  in  area,  and  appears  to  cover 
a  much  greater  extent,  is  surrrounded  with  the 
grandest  screen  of  evergreens  and  forest  trees ;  the 
plantations  overtop  each  other,  as  the  inequality  of 
the  ground  favours  the  scene.  The  deer-park  is 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
deer  as  wild  as  nature."  [General  View  of  the 
Agriculture,  fcc  of  Queen's  co.  Dublin,  1801.] 

BALLYFOILE,  Ballyfotlr,  or  Poliplicrs, 
a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Kinnalea, 
3  miles  south  by  west  of  the  entrance  of  Cork 
Harbour,  and  7}  east-north-east  of  Kinsalc,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Area,  2,882  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,291  ;  in  1841,  1,311.  Houses  216.  The  surface 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  tolerably  good  arable 
land.  A  cove  or  creek,  called  Robert's  Cove,  in- 
dents  the  bluff  coast,  affords  occasional  shelter  to 
potato-boats,  and  is  overlooked  bv  a  slate  quarry, 
whence  a  large  supply  has  long  been  obtained  of 
good  roofing  slates.  Near  this  inlet  stands  Brits- 
fieldtown,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  W.  Roberts,  Bart. 
— This  parish  is  a  wholly  impropriate  curacy,  and  at 
the  same  time  part  of  the  benefice  or  perpetual 
curacy  of  Tracton,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  The  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £109  4s.  6d.,  and  belong  to  the 
Earl  of  Shannon.  In  1834  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  41,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,310;  and  a 
hedge-school  had  on  its  books  13  boys  and  8  girls. 

BALLYFORAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Taughboy,  barony  of  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaugbt.  It  stands  on  the  river  Suck,  at  the 
western  verge  of  the  county,  and  on  the  road  between 
Ballinatnore  and  Athlone ;  and  is  5  miles  east-south- 
east of  the  former  town,  and  10  west-north-west  of 
the  latter.  Ballyforan  bridge  carries  the  highway 
across  the  Suck  into  co.  Galway.  Adjoining  the 
village  stands  Clareville,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Gon- 
ville  Ffrench.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  8,  first  Thurs- 
day of  April  O  S.,  May  19.  July  6,  Sept.  19,  Oct. 
21,  and  third  Thursday  of  Dec.  Pop.  returned  with 
the  parish. 

BALLYFORAN,  one  of  a  chain  of  bogs,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  iust  noticed,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  The  other  links  are  the  bogs  of 
Breagh-Beg  and  Derry.  The  three  bogs  have 
jointly  an  area  of  1,754  English  acres;  and  extend 
3}  miles  along  the  Suck  from  a  point  j  of  a  mile 
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•outb  of  Ballyformn,  to  a  point  within  balf-a-raile 
of  Mount-TalboL  They  are  very  wet,  and  a  re  rage 
26  feet  in  depth.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation, 
£2,173  8*.  2d 

BALLYGAR,  a  village  in  the  pariah  of  Killere. 
ran,  barony  of  Killian,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It 
stands  3  miles  north-east  of  Ballinamore,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Roscommon,  and  near  that  stretch  of  the 
river  Suck  which  is  embellished  with  the  demesnes 
of  Castle-Kelly,  Mount- Talbot,  and  Rook  wood.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Ballinasloe  Poor-law 
anion,  and  has  a  district  of  16,735  acres,  with  4,71 1 
inhabitants;  and,  in  1839^40,  it  received  £133  2s., 
expended  £127  3*.  8d.,  and  administered  to  1,572 

fHticut*.    Area  of  the  village,  20  acres.    Pop.,  in 
841,363.    Houses  52. 
BALLYGARRET,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  and  dio.  of  FernSj  Leinster. 
Post-town,  Gorev.    The  statistics  are  given  under 
the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BALLYGARTH,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Upper  Duleek,  co.  Meatb,  4  miles  north- 
west by  north  of  Balbriggan,  Leinster.  Length,  I  \ 
mile;  breadth,  4  of  a  mile;  area,  799  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  96;  in  1841, 165.  Houses  20.  One  moiety  of  the 
land  is  good ;  and  the  other  moiety  is  prime.  Bally- 
garth-house,  a  handsome  mansion,  is  the  seat  of 
Col.  Pepper ;  and  adjacent  to  it  is  Corballis,  the 
seat  of  J  S.  Taylor,  E«q.  The  parish  lies  at  the 
embouchure  of  Nanny  Water — Ballygarth  is  a  rec- 
tory and  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Meatb. 
Tithe  composition,  £62.  Gross  income,  £71  9s.; 
nett,  £66  15s.  8d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  rector 
resides  in  Kind's  co. ;  and  a  curate  resides  in  the 
contiguous  pariah  of  Julianstown.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  42,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  73;  and  there  was  neither  church,  glebe - 
house,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYGARUFF,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Templetogher.  half-barony  of  Ballymoe,  co.  Galway, 
Connaught.    Pop.,  in  1831,  72. 

BALLYG  ARVIN,  the  site  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  united  to  that  of  Douglas,  in  the  parish  of 
Carrigalinc,  co.  Cork,  Munster.   See  Cabjuoaline. 

BALLYGAWLEY,  a  small  market  and  post 
town,  in  the  parish  of  Errigal-Keerogue,  barony  of 
Clogher,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  3|  miles  north-north- 
west of  Aughnacloy,  12}  south-east  of  Omagb,  56 
west  by  south  of  Belfast,  and  74|  north- north -west 
of  Dublin.  It  has  an  improving  and  a  comparatively 
neat,  clean,  and  prosperous  appearance ;  and  is  the 
site  of  a  neat  new  church,  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
bouse,  some  schools,  a  large  distillery,  and  a  brewery. 
The  linen  manufacture,  aa  in  moat  of  the  Ulster 
town*,  engage*  attention ;  and  a  manufacture  of 
gloves  is  in  much  repute,  and  of  considerable  extent. 
Fairs  are  held  on  June  5,  Sept  2,  and  Nov.  2.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Clogher  Poor-law 
union,  and  has  a  district  of  21,797  acres,  with  10,692 
inhabitants;  and, in  1839-40,  it  received  £121  12s., 
expended  £123,  and  made  4,360  dispensation*  of 
medicine.  The  commencing  or  frontier  range  of 
the  central  tracts  of  mountain  and  moorland  which 
occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone 
and  Londonderry,  rises  about  2  or  3  miles  north 
of  the  town  %  extends  from  west  to  east,  and  bears 
the  name  of  the  Ballygawley  Mountains.  Star  bog 
spa  is  about  5  miles  distant.  Area  of  the  town, 
33  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  972 ;  in  1841, 881.  Houses 
156.    See  Errigal-Keerocitk. 

BALLYGEARY,  a  creek  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Quay,  some  distance  south  of  Wexford  Harbour, 
co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  At  7  perches  from  high 
watermark,  U  has  a  depth  of  two  fathoms,  with 


good  holding-ground,  complete  shelter,  and  scarcely 
any  tidal  current,  and  it  possesses  great  capability 
of  improvement.  Though  there  is  a  pier  at  New 
Quay,  where  most  of  the  ground  it  dry  at  low 
water,  and  the  shelter  is  quite  insufficient  for  the 
protection  of  boats  in  bad  weather,  ito  pier  exists  in 
Ballygeary  creek. 

BALL  iGELLY,  a  basaltic  cliff  and  headland  in 
the  parish  of  Carncastle,  4$  miles  north  by  west  of 
Larue,  barony  of  Upper  Glenarn,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
It  consists  of  basaltic  strata,  incipiently  columnar. 
The  rudely  formed  pillars  which  compose  the  strata 
measure  from  8  to  10  feet  between  the  joints  .  and, 
in  common  with  kindred  strata  along  tbe  whole  of 
the  Antrim  coast,  they  all  dip  towards  tbe  land. 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  bold  and  periodically  insu- 
lated rock  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  stands  the  curious 
ruin  of  Carncastle  :  see  that  article.  A  view 
from  the  highway,  a  little  to  the  north,  has  the 
headland  as  a  prominent  feature,  and  is  extremely 
grand.  Ballygelly  appears,  in  that  view,  to  rise 
abruptly,  or  with  an  almost  mural  ascent  from  the 
sea;  while  tbe  shore  makes  a  large  semicircular 
sweep  from  its  base  by  Shaw's  castle,  and  forms  a 
magnificent  estuary,  and  a  continuous  range  of  dark 
precipitous  hills,  called  the  Salagli  Braes,  constitute 
an  imposing  background. 

BALLYGIRBON,  a  parish  in  tbe  north-east 
comer  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Ormond,  4  miles 
north-east  of  Nenagb,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster. 
Length,  2  miles ;  breadth,  1  mile  ;  area,  3,294  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,074;  in  1841.  1,321.  Houses  219. 
Tbe  surface  lies  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  county, 
declines  to  the  west,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  inferior  land.  The  seats  are  Ballygibbon,  Buntis, 
and  Ballycapple. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Ballymacket  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Killaloe.    Tithe  composition,  £101  10s. 


9,d.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholics .  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor 
school. 

BALLYGLASS,  a  village  and  post  station  on  the 
east  border  of  the  barony  of  Carra,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
West  Port,  64  miles  north-west  of  Hollymount,  8 
south-east  of  Castlebar,  and  1174  we»*  north 
Dublin.  A  dispensary,  called  that  of  Ballyglass  and 
within  the  Castlebar  Poor-law  union,  and 


Balla,  is 

baa  a  district  of  37.154  acres,  with  1 1 ,888  inhabi- 
tants ;  and,  in  1840-41,  it  received  £158  19*.,  ex- 
pended £158  9s.,  and  made  5,236  dispensations  of 
medicine.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYGOREY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Port- 
nascully,  barony  of  Iverk,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Area,  17  acres.    Pop-,  in  1841,  196.    Houses  28. 

BALLYGORMAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Cloncha,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
Post-town,  Cam.  Pop.  about  250.  It  stands  near 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  terminates  in 
Matin  Head,  and  is  tbe  roost  northerly  village  in 
Ireland.  Near  it  are  a  signal-tower  and  a  small  har- 
bour and  pier. 

BALLYGORUM.    See  Balltgctmom. 

BALLYGOURNEY,  an  alleged  parish  on  tbe 
coast  of  tbe  barony  of  Imokilly,  3]  miles  south-east 
of  Cloyne,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Dr.  Beaufort  places 
it  in  this  position  on  bis  map ;  and  Carlisle  and  Gor- 
ton copy  him  as  to  its  position,  and  add  that  it  is  a 
rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  £2  sterling ;  Gorton  further  stating  that  it 
is  part  of  the  corps  of  the  chantor* hip  of  Cloyne 
cathedral,  valued  by  commutation  at  £5U0.  But  no 
trace  whatever  of  it  exists  in  any  of  our  authorities, 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  general. 

BALLYGRANNY,  a  hamlet  in  tbe  parish  of 
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Ballysadere,  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  2  miles  south-east 
of  Colooney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  Pop.  returned 
with  the  pariah. 

BALLYGREGAN,  or  Baixycrigoan,  a  partiele 
or  denomination  of  the  benefice  of  Wallstown,  and 
usually  included  in  the  parish  of  Wallstown.  barony 
of  Fernioy  and  dio.  of  Cloyne,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
See  Wallhtowk. 

B  ALLYGRIFFIN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Clanwilliam,  3j  miles  west  by  north  of  Casbel,  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  2}  miles ;  breadth, 
14;  area,'  2,862  acres.  Pop.,  in  1881,  1,383;  in 
1841,1,41)6.  Houses  230.  The  surface  lies  along 
the  river  Suir,  and  consist*  partly  of  good  and 
partly  of  prime  land.  Lisheen  Abbey  is  the  seat  of 
Sir  J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Hart  —This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Athabsel  [which  see'], 
in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe  composition,  £191  8s. 
7d.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  6,  and 
the  Roman  ('at holies  to  1,448;  and  a  pay  daily 
school  hnd  on  its  books  50  boys  uud  30  girls. 

BALLYGUB  (New),  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Clonamery,  barony  of  Ida,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Area,  24  acres.    Pop  ,  in  1841,  222.    Houses  32. 

BALLYGUNN,  an  alleged  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Ida,  co.  Kilkenny.  It  appears  to  be  the  parish  of 
Ball,vgi-rri!M  [which  see  J ;  and  seems,  by  mere 
mistake  of  several  topograpbists,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
different  parUh. 

BALLYGUNNER,  a  parish  in  the  north-east  of 
the  barony  of  Gualtier,  I  J  mile  south-west  of  Pas- 
sage, co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  I  \  mile ; 
breadth,  1  ;  area,  2,206  acre*.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  709; 
in  1841,  807.  Houses  123.  The  north-eastern  mar- 
gin is  washed  by  the  river  Suir,  where  it  begins  to 
form  the  estuary  of  Waterford  Harbour ;  and  the 
hind  throughout  the  interior  is  generally  good,  and 
three-fourths  arable. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 
forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Bai.i.in  akii.l  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford.  The  vicarial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £64  8*.  Id  ,  and  the  rectorial 
for  £92  19s.  3d. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Waterford  cathedral.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  17  Churchmen, 
15  Protestant  dissenters,  and  707  Roman  Catholics; 
and  a  daily  school  was  aided  with  £20  a-year  from 
the  National  Board,  and  £21  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
and  bad  on  its  books  66  hoys  and  35  girls.  In  1840, 
this  school  wa*  conducted  by  2  teachers,  and  had  on 
its  book*  130  boys  and  87  girls. 

BALLYGURRUM,  or  Baixyoorpm.  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Ida,  co.  Kilkenny,  4  \  miles  west 
by  south  of  New  Ho--.  Leinster.  Length,  I  ■»  mile; 
breadth,  \\\  area,  1,924  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  693 ; 
in  1841,  796.  Houses  125.  The  surface  consists  of 
middle-rate  land;  and  is  traversed  northward  by  the 
road  from  Waterford  to  Innistiogue.  Within  the 
parish  i»  a  hamlet  of  its  own  name — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Rosbbercon 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £55;  glebe,  £8.  The  rectorial  tithes, 
compounded  for  £110.  are  impropriate,  and  belong 
to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Waterford.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  a  pay  daily  school  was  attended  by  from  45  to 
50  children. 

BALLYHACK.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James  and  Donbrody,  barony  of  Shelbourne,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  east  shore  of 
Waterford  Harbour,  opposite  Passage,  5J  miles 
north-we-t  by  north  of  Fethord,  and  12  south-west 
of  Taghmoit  It  occupies  a  romantic  site  amid<t  a 
line  of  bold  rocky  coast.  The  estuary  at  the  line 
between  it  and  Passage  is  about  ha)f-a-mile  broad, 
forms  a  good  and  safe  roadstead  for  vessels  during  a 


storm,  and  has  long  been  crossed,  between  Ballyhack 
and  Passage,  by  a  regular  ferry.  Fairs  arc  held  on 
the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  March  25,  July 
25,  Aug  24,  and  Sept.  29.  "  Here,"  says  Archdall, 
"  we  find  a  commandery  which  belonged  to  the  grand 
priory  of  Kilmainham,  and  was  subordinate  to  that 
of  Kilcloghan."  Adjacent  to  the  village  is  Dun- 
brody Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Templemore.  The 
name,  Ballyhack,  is  alleged  by  some  writers  to  l>e 
"a  corruption  of  Bally-AaAe.  i.  e.  llake*-tawn,  troin 
the  quantity  of  that  fish  formerly  brought  for  sale  to 
this  market."  Area  of  the  village,  II  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  258  ;  in  1841.  266.    Houses  54. 

BALLYHACKMORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Hollywood,  barony  of  Lower  Casllereagh,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  Area,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  126.  llou*s 
28. 

BALLYHAHILL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
moylan,  barony  of  Shanid,  co.  Limerick,  Minister. 
Area,  28  acres"    Pop.,  in  1841,  196.    Houses  39. 

BALLYHAISE,  or  Hai.lvhavs.  a  small  market- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Ca*tleterra,  burony  of  Upper 
Loughtee,  co.  Cavftn,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the 
Auualee  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Cavun  to 
Clones,  3  miles  north-north-east  of  Cavan,  and  9j 
south-south-west  of  Clones.  The  town  has  an  im- 
proving appearance,  a  considerable  weekly  market, 
and  annual  fairs  on  March  I,  May  18,  July  13,  Aug 
30.  Nov.  6.  and  Dec.  13.  The  market-house  is  an 
unique  edifice  of  its  class,  constructed  on  arches. 
Near  the  town  are  extensive  corn-mills.  Bnllyhaisc- 
bouse  stands  amidst  a  large  expanse  of  plantation, 
and  is  the  seat  of  W.  Humphreys,  Esq.  Near  it  i* 
Lisimgowiiii-housc  Area  of  the  town,  52  acres. 
Pop.,  ID  1831,  761;  in  1841,  704.  Houses  121.  See 
Cahtxeterra. 

BALLYHALBERT,  a  parish,  containing  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  about  the  middle  of  the  east 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Arries,  co.  Down,  l  ister. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  2;  area.  4,011  acres,  3 
roods,  39  perches.  Pop.,  in  1841,  2,656.  Houses 
502.  The  land  is  generally  of  good  quality.  The 
principal  mansion  is  Echluiville.  The  village  of 
Bullyhalbert  is  situated  on  the  coast,  9  miles  south 
by  east  of  Donaghadec.  Area,  16  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  322;  in  1841,  361.  Houses  68.  The 
villager*  are  actively  engaged  in  the  herring-fishery  ; 
and,  several  years  ago,  had  5  carrying  sloops  and 
bounty  vessels,  14  smacks  and  wherries,  and  12 
yawls.  A  bay,  of  no  great  extent  of  indentation, 
sweeps  from  the  olternotely  dry  and  submerged  ledge 
of  Wallace  Rock  on  the  north,  round  by  the  site  of 
the  village,  to  a  headland  and  the  small  isle  culled 
Bur  Island  on  the  south.  During  summer,  the  fish- 
ing-vessels anchor  in  this  buy.  in  front  of  the  village; 
hut  during  winter,  they  require  to  lie  hauled  up. 
"Near  the  north  end  "of  the  village,"  says  Mr. 
Nimmo,  "are  some  rocks  on  the  shore,  at  a  place 
called  Ballyhemlan.  A  small  boat  harbour  was 
attempted  here  lately  by  the  inhabitants,  hut  is  now 
in  total  ruin.  It  might  be  replaced  for  about  £250; 
or  rather  a  better  one,  in  my  opinion,  might  he 
formed,  with  the  opening  on  the  south  sitle  of  the 
rock,  for  about  £300,  and  would  he  a  harbour  to 
leeward  for  a  few  boats,  when  the  road  of  Bully- 
halbert was  unsafe.  *  •  On  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  the  point  of  Bur  Isle  running  out  makes  a 
little  hay,  called  Sandyhiml,  which  is  rather  more 
inviting;  and  here  a  toleruhle  pier  mny  be  made: 
the  cost,  in  rough  stone,  will  he  about  £2,000,  to 
cover  an  extent  of  1^  acre."  Near  the  village  stood 
a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  13th  century,  by  Sir  John  de 
j  Courcy,  and  populurly  called  the  "Black  Abbey. 
The  property  of  the  monastery,  consisting  of  three 
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townlands,  betides  tithes,  fcc ,  was  seized  by  the  1 
O' Neils,  passed  ot  their  rebellion  to  the  crown,  was 
granted  by  James  I.  to  Viscount  Claneboys,  passed 
from  the  latter  to  Lord  Ardes,  and,  in  1639.  was 
awarded  to  the  see  of  Armagh — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Andrew's,  in 
the  dio.  of  Down.  See  Andrew'h  (St.).  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £1*29  7s.  6d. ;  glebe,  £77  10s. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £228  15s., 
and  are  appropriated  to  the  see  of  Armagh.  The 
other  ecclesiastical  and  the  school  statistics  are  re- 
turned in  c*t»u/o  with  those  ef  the  other  parishes  of 
the  benefice. 

BALLYHALE,  a  Tillage  in  the  parish  of  Derry- 
nahinch,  barony  of  Knocktopher,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Waterford,  4  miles  south  of  Thomastown.  The 
villa/ ••  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  diocese  of  Ossory,  presided  over  by  3  officiates, 
anil  having  chapels  at  Ballyhale,  Kilkeasy,  New- 
market,  and  Higginstown.  See  Derrtnaiuncii, 
Kilkeasy,  and  Acuhavillkr.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, 24  aires.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3G9;  in  1841,  807. 
Houses  59. 

BALLYHANE.  or  Ballthkan,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Carra,  4J  miles  south -south  -  west  of 
Castlcbar.  co.  Mayo,  Cotmaugbt.  Length,  4  miles ; 
breadth,  S ;  area,  7,674  acres,  3  roods,  27  perches, 
—of  which  162  acres,  1  rood,  2  perches  are  water. 
Pop  ,  in  1831,  3,734;  in  1841.  4,032.  Houses  753. 
'1  he  land  is  partly  bog,  partly  productive  mountain, 
but  chiefly  good  tillage  and  pasturage  ground ;  and 
is  drained  by  the  Clauren,  a  tributary  of  the  Ayle. 
On  the  northern  border  is  Kilboyue-house,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Samuel  O'Mallcy,  Hurt.*  The  hamlets  are  I 
Ballvhane  and  Aghadriuagh.  Fairs  are  held  on 
July' 4,  and  Aug.  20.    The  road  from  Westport  to 

Ballinrobc  passes  through  the  interior  This  parish 

is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Burrib- 
carra  [which  see],  in  the  dio  of  Tuam.  Tithe 
composition,  £165  The  church  of  the  benefice 
is  situated  in  Ballyhane ;  was  built  in  1812,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £553  16a.  lid.  from  the  late  Board 
ft  First  Fruits,  and,  having  been  nearly  overthrown 
by  a  violent  storm,  was  repaired  in  1816,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £241  14s.  9d.  from  the  Board.  Sittings 
100;  attendance,  al>out  20.  The  Roman  Catholic 
cbupel  has  an  attendance  of  from  1.000  to  1,500; 
and,  in  the  Rowan  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Castlebar.  In  1834.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  85,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3,922;  and  3  daily  schools  at  Driminraca-hill, 
Aghadrinagb,  and  Ballyhane  chapel, — the  first  of 
which  was  aided  with  £80  a-year  from  the  National 
Board,  and  £2  lOs.  from  the  parish  priest, — were 
averagely  attended  by  about  160  or  170  children. 

BALLYHASSIG.  an  abbreviated  name  of  Bal- 
LI.vaiiassig:  which  see. 

BALLYHAUNIS,  a  village  or  small  market- 
town  in  the  parishes  of  Annagh  and  Bekan,  barony 
of  Costello,  co.  Mayo,  and  9  miles  west  of  Castlerea, 
Connaught.  It  is  a  poor,  small,  mean-looking  place. 
Fairs  are  held  on  June  I,  July  2,  Sept-  22,  and  Oct. 
29.  A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within  the  Cas- 
tlerea Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district  of  68.474 
acres,  with  21,260  inhabitants;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
received  £148,  expended  £148,  and  administered  to 
1 ,925  patients.  An  Augustinian  friary  was  built  in 
Ballvhaunis,  and  largely  endowed  with  lands,  by  the 
family  of  De  Angelo  or  Nangle.  This  family  came 
to  Ireland  with  Henry  II.  ;  and  they  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Co»tello,  and  bad  large  possessions 
both  in  Costello  barony,  and  in  co.  Mcath.  The 
remains  of  the  monastic  buildings,  as  they  stood  40 
years  ago,  von.- is  tod  only  of  the  walls  of  the  church. 


and  two  small  wings  separated  from  the  church,  and 
from  each  other  by  arches.  Beneath  the  eastern 
window  were  the  Dillon  arms,  under  a  crucifix  ; 
and  in  the  vaults  were  interred  the  mortal  remains 
of  many  of  this  noble  family.  The  cbtirch,  the 
wings,  and  the  arches,  are  said  by  Dr.  M'  Parian  to 
have  presented  a  miniature  resemblance  to  the  church 
of  Moyne  Abbey.  A  modern  hou»c  was  built  some 
50  or  more  years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  friary, 
and  fitted  up  and  occupied  as  a  monastery.  Area 
of  the  Annagh  section  of  the  town,  22  acres ;  of  the 
Bekan  section,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the 
Annagh  section.  269;  of  the  Bekan  section,  84. 
Houses  in  the  respective  sections,  35  and  16. 

BALLYHATRA,  a  village  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  within  the  benefice  of 
Lisgoold,  and  about  3  miles  north  of  Butte vant,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

B ALL YHAVEN,  a  roadstead  above  Pertaferry 
in  Lough  Strangford,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Imine- 
diately  before  it  is  a  sunken  rock,  "  to  avoid  which, 
the  sailor  must  bring  the  saddle  of  two  bills  which 
are  on  the  we-t  shore,  opposite  to  him,  and  then  he 
may  go  in  boldly ;  but  let  him  take  care  to  come  no 
nearer  than  in  four  fathom  water,  the  ground  being 
cverv where  foul  and  stonv." 

B  ALLYH  AYS.    See  *B  a  i.lyh  a  isk. 

BALLYHEA,  or  Ballyhay,  a  parish  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Fermoy,  and  partly  in  that  ot  Orrery 
and  Kilmore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  parish  of  Charleville  or  Rathgoggau  ;  and  lies 
2J  miles  south-south-east  of  the  town  of  Charleville. 
Length,  4  J  miles ;  breadth,  3£  ;  area,  4,836  acres, — 
of  which  2,438  acres  are  in  Fermoy.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.540;  in  1841.  1,390.  Houses  198.  Pop.  of  the 
Fermoy  section,  in  1831,  772 ;  in  1841,  769.  Houses 
117-  The  land  in  both  sections  is  of  excellent 
quality.  The  road  from  Charleville  to  Cork  tra- 
verses the  parish ;  and  is  overlooked  by  Castle- 
Harrison,  the  seat  of  Henry  Harrison,  Esq — Bally, 
hea  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  com- 
position, £400*;  glebe,  £3  3s.  This  rectory  and 
the  vicarage  of  Charleville  or  Rathgoggan,  consti- 
tute the  benefice  and  prebend  of  Bally  bea.  See 
Charleville.  Length,  6j  miles ;  breadth,  4.  Pop., 
in  18.31,  7,400.  Gro«s  income,  £650  7s.  1  Id. ;  nett, 
£565  16s.  Id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has 
a  stipend  of  £75  The  church  is  situated  in  the 
town  of  Charleville  :  but  when,  or  at  what  cost,  it 
was  built,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Sittings  400; 
attendance  200.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in 
Charleville  and  Ardnagechy  are  mutually  united  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  and  at- 
tended by  respectively  5.000  and  1,500.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  15,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,573;  the  Protestants  of 
the  union  to  340,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  7,270 ; 
2  hedge-schools  in  the  parish  were  attended  by  from 
40  to  105  children ;  and  17  daily  schools  in  the  union 
had  on  their  books  316  boys  and  185  girls. 

BALLYHEA N.    See  Ballyuane. 

B  ALLYH EIGl'E,  a  promontory  and  a  bay  on  the 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Mun- 
ster. The  promontory  projects  at  the  south  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Shannon  ;  but  is  more  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  Kerry  Head:  which 
see.  Ballyheigue  bay  commences  at  this  promon- 
tory on  the  north,  and  extends  to  Tralee  bay  on 
the  south, — blending  with  that  bay,  or  being  very 
partially  separated  from  it  by  a  tiny  peninsula  and 
some  islets.  It  may,  in  a  general  view,  be  regarded 
as  9  miles  in  length,  and  about  3}  in  mean  indenta- 
tion. The  strand  along  its  head  is  5|  miles  in 
length,  and  forms  an  agreeable  ride.  The  coast  i* 
a  series  of  sand-hills,  so  overgrown  with  sedgy  grass 
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a«  to  resist  in  a  great  degree  the  destructive  action  I 
of  the  tea.    A*  the  beach  is  flat,  and  westerly  wind*  ' 
send  up  trenrendous  billows  and  breakers  from  the  i 
whole  sweep  of  the  Atlantic,  no  vessel  driven  by 
•tress  of  weather  into  the  bay  can  live ;  yet  the 
northern  part  of  the  bay  is  the  deepest,  and  should 
be  preferred  by  mariners  who  find  themselves  unable 
to  steer  north  of  Kerry  Head.    Shipwrecks  almost 
necessarily  occur  in  this  perilous  bay ;  but,  previous 
to  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on  Loop  Head  on 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Shannon, 
mariners  were  liable  to  mistake  Kerry  Head  for 
Loop  Head,  and  Ballyheigue  bay  for  the  Shannon, 
and  shipwrecks,  in  consequence,  were  distressingly 
frequent. 

BALLYHEIGUE.  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It 
extends  along  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  described 
in  the  preceding  article ;  and  is  about  4£  miles 
north-west  of  Ardfert,  and  14  west-south-west  of 
Listowel.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Ballyheigue, 
Drumoower,  Coumdeehy,  and  Tiershavachan. 
Length,  6  miles;  breadth,  4;  area,  11,261  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,766;  in  1841,  4,795.  Houses  757. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  4,138.  Houses 
654.  The  land  is  partly  good  tillage  and  pasture 
ground,  and  partly  mountainous  and  wa»te.  The 
village  of  Ballyheigue  stands  on  the  shore  of  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  bay,  3{  miles  east  by  south 
of  the  extremity  of  Kerry  Head.  Its  houses  are 
scattered ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  some  curious 
Danish  raths.  Area,  15  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,282. 
Houses  44 — Ballyheigue  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate 
benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Tithe 
composition.  £290  15s.  4|d. ;  glebe.  £40.  Gross  in- 
come, £330  15s.  4*d. ;  nett,  £204  5s.  8jd.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1814.  by- 
means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9i.  2jd.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  70 ;  attendance  48.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 900;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapels  of  Killurey,  and  Nattags.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted*  to  96,  amd  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  3,984;  and  4  daily  schools,  one  of 
which  received  an  annual  grant  from  the  Society  for 
Discountenancing  Vice,  had  on  their  books  324  boys 
and  198  girls.  In  1840.  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls' 
•cbool  at  Boulinshere.  had  on  their  books  139  dov* 
and  94  girl*,  and  were  salaried  with  respectively 
£15  and  £12  from  the  National  Board. 

BALLYHEMICK,  a  seat  on  the  river  Awbeu, 
north  of  Castletown- Roche,  co.  Cork,  Minister. 
Near  the  house  were  discovered,  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  several  quite  gigantic  human  bones, 
and  a  singularly  Urge  human  skull. 

BALLYUENDON,  an  estate  within  2  miles  of 
Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  Munster ;  remarkable  for  con- 
taining sets  of  curious  ancient  subterranean  cham- 
bers, in  which  have  been  found  charcoal,  ox-bones, 
and  fragments  of  querns.  These  chambers  usually 
vary  from  7  to  8  feet  in  diameter;  have  a  form 
between  the  oval  and  the  circle ;  occur  in  sets  or 
aeries;  and  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
hiding-place*  of  the  Dane*.  As  chambers  of  the 
same  kind  occur  in  rather  more  remarkable  positions 
in  Carrigtohill,  we  reserve  further  notice  of  them 
for  our  article  on  that  parish.    See  Carrigtohill. 

BALLYHENRY,  a  roadstead  on  the  east  side  of 
Lough  Strangford,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  place*  in  that  large  and  singular  marine 
inlet,  where  vessels  escape  the  strong  current  which 
•weep*  the  Lough. 

BALLYHEOGUE.  or  Ballthooce.  a  parish  in 
the  baronies  of  Bantry  and  West  Shclmalier,  5J 
by  west  ot  Enniscortby,  co.  Wexford, 


Leinster.  Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  1.  Area  ot 
the  Bantry  section,  2,780  acres  ;  of  the  Shelmalier 
section,  1,490  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
928;  in  1841,  997-  Houses  171.  Pop.  of  the 
Bantry  section,  in  1831,491 ;  in  1841,555.  Houses 
97.  The  surface  extend*  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Slaney ;  i*  traversed  northward  by  one  of  the 
roads  from  Wexford  to  Enniscortby ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Bn  unimportant  area  of  bog  and  wood- 
land, consist*  of  good  ground.  Bcllevue,  the  pro- 
perty of  Anthony  Cliffe,  Esq.,  overlook*  the  Slaney, 

and  is  a  highly  improved  seat  This  parish  is  an 

impropriate  curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kil- 
lurin  [which  see],  in  the  dio  of  Ferns.  The  rec- 
torial tithes,  though  impropriate,  have  been  conferred 
on  the  incumbent  of  the  benefice,  and  are  com- 
pounded for  £135  13s.  lOJd.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  at  Galbally  has  an  attendance  of  from  500 
to  600;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  Brce  chapel  in  Clonmore.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  51,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  897  ;  and  3  hedge-school*  at  Gal- 
bally, Ballyheogue,  and  Ballymorris,  were  aver- 
agely  attended  by  about  65  children.  In  1840,  a 
boy*'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Galbally,  had  on 
their  books  68  boy*  and  62  girl*,  and  were  salaried 
with  respectively  £14  and  £11  from  the  National 
Board. 

B  ALLYHIGHL  AND,  a  bamlet  in  the  barony  of 
Tullaghonoho,  not  far  from  Killeshandra,  co.  Cavan, 
Ulster.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  day  before  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  on  May  21 .   Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

B  ALLYHIGHL  AND,  a  seat  and  a  mining  locality 
at  or  near  the  boundary  between  the  baronies  of 
Bantry  and  Scarewal*h,  and  2  mile*  east  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Killane.  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  The  seat  is 
the  property  of  John  Howlen,  Esq. ;  and  lead  mines 
in  its  viciuity  were  worked,  abandoned,  and  a  few 
year*  ago  re- opened. 

BALLYHOE,  a  lake  on  the  boundary  between 
co.  Meath,  Leinster,  and  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  It 
is  situated  3}  miles  north  of  Drumcondra,  close  to 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry  ,  and  is  formed 
by  an  expansion  of  the  river  Lagan.  The  country 
around,  though  prevailingly  hilly,  is  broken  and 
varied  with  meadows,  marshes,  bogs,  and  loughlets. 
In  1539,  a  battle  was  fought  here  by  the  English 
under  Lord  Grey,  and  the  Ulster  Irish  under  0  Neil. 

BALLYHOGUE.    See  Ballyheogue. 

BALLYHOLM,  a  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Bel- 
fast Lougb,  1  mile  east-north-east  of  Bangor,  barony 
of  Arde*,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  1,000  yards  wide, 
and  800  yard*  long.  Its  bottom  is  dean  sand  ;  and 
its  sides  are  low  slate  rock.  Though  it  has  good 
anchorage,  its  shore*  are  so  shallow  and  so  destitute 
of  a  place  of  shelter,  that  the  only  craft  found  upon 
it  are  2  or  3  yawls.  On  the  west  side  is  a  small 
landing-place  for  a  boat  which  might  be  cleared,  but 
could  not  afford  shelter.  "  On  the  opposite  side, 
near  Ballycormick  Point,"  reports  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  a 
boat  harbour  may  be  formed  about  60  fathom*  long, 
10  wide,  with  6  feet  water,  between  two  rocky 
ledges,  by  clearing  the  creek,  and  filling  the  gaps  of 
the  ledge  to  seaward  with  stone,  to  as  to  form  a 
rough  breakwater  about  5  feet  high  and  20  feet  wide, 
which,  for  200  feet  long  in  various  portions,  may  co«t 
£  100.  There  will  be  only  7  feet  water  at  high- water 
spring*,  and  5  feet  at  neap*  in  this  creek." 

BALLYHOOLEY,  or  Agiiultie,  a  parish,  con- 
taining a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of 
Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length.  4  miles; 
breadth,  2 ;  area,  5.253  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831 ,  2.297 ; 
in  1841.  2,337.  Houses  374.  The  village  of  Bally- 
hooley  stand*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lilackwater,  4 
miles  west  by  north  of  Fermoy,  on  the  road  thence 
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to  Doneraite.  Area,  17  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  533 ; 
in  1841,  418.  Houses  67-  A  dispensary  here  is 
within  the  Fertnoy  Poor-law  union ;  and  is  one  of 
the  very  few  of  which  the  Commissioners  obtained 
no  statistic  returns.  The  present  parish-church,  the 
remains  of  a  former  one,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
and  extensive  castle  of  the  Roches,  all  crown  a  rock  • 
at  the  village ;  and,  as  seen  from  the  adjacent  demesne 
of  the  Earl  of  Listowel,  they  form  an  excellent  sub- 
ject for  the  pencil,  and  give  a  fine  relief  to  the  mas- 
sive richness  of  surrounding  woods  which  overhang 
the  winding  course  of  the  river.  A  part  of  the 
Nagle  mountains  rises  behind  the  village,  extensively 
sheeted  with  wood,  and  anciently  covered  with  still 
greater  expanse  of  forest,  called!  the  forest  of  Bally- 
hooley,  from  the  castellated  mansion  of  the  Roches. 
This  castle,  after  the  forfeiture  of  its  original  own- 
ers, passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Richard  Aid- 
worth.  Convamore,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lis- 
towel, stands  on  the  Blackwater,  flings  embellishment 
over  much  of  the  parish,  and  reciprocates  groupings 
of  scenery  with  the  hills,  and  lands,  and  woods,  and 
sinuous  vale  around  it.  Excepting  a  small  propor- 
tion of  coarse  mountain  ground,  the  whole  parochial 
area  consists  of  good  land ;  and  it  possesses  so  varied 
and  expressive  a  contour  as  to  be  almost  everywhere 
richly  scenic.  Mr.  Brewer,  speaking  of  Convamore, 
says,  "  This  very  handsome  mansion  is  of  recent 
erection,  and  is  highly  ornamental  to  the  fine  scenery 
amidst  which  it  is  placed.  The  view  from  the  front 
of  the  bouse  is  truly  admirable.  Here  the  Black- 
water  is  seen  winding  through  noble  masses  of  wood,  I 
and  conducting  the  eye  to  the  picturesque  spectacle 
of  a  decayed  castle  seated  on  a  lofty  eminence  upon 
the  border  of  the  waters.  Whilst  the  views  from 
the  grounds  are  thus  attractive  to  the  lover  of  nature, 
the  interior  of  the  mansion  abounds  in  objects  calcu- 
lated  to  gratify  the  admirer  of  the  arts.  The  col- 
lection of  paintings  here  reposited  is,  we  believe, 
unrivalled  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  ranks  among 
the  best  in  Ireland." — Ballyhooley  is  a  rectory  in  the 
dio.  of  Clovne.  Tithe  composition,  £468 ;  glebe, 
£57  12*.  4d.  This  rectory  and  the  vicarage  of 
Killatht  [which  see]  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Ballyhooley,  and  the  corps  of  the  prebend  of  Ag- 
hultie.  Length,  6  miles;  breadth,  3|.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,699.  Gross  income,  £675  12a.  4d. ;  nett,  £556  14s. 
5d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1774,  at  the  cost  of  £553  16s.  lid.  Sittings  160; 
attendance  35.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  1,800;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Castletown.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  68,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,346; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  81,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  3,764;  and  4  daily  schools  in  the  union, 
3  of  which  were  in  Ballyhooley,  and  1  in  Killatby, 
bad  on  their  books  146  boys  and  69  girls.  Two  of 
the  Ballyhooley  schools  were  nominally  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Board,  and  in  receipt  of  £20  each 
from  local  subscriptions.  In  1840,  these  two  schools 
were  salaried  with  respectively  £12  and  £10  from 
the  Board,  and  had  on  their  books  217  boys  and  150 
girls. 

BALLYHORNAN,  a  small  bar  and  a  fishing  vil- 
lage about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  western  side  of 
the  entrance  to  Lough  Strangford,  barony  of  Lecale, 
co.  Down,  Ulster.  The  village  stands  on  the  shore 
of  the  bay.  A  small  pier  has  been  erected  here  by  a 
corn  merchant  for  his  own  accommodation,  but  is 
sufficient  only  for  a  vessel  of  small  tonnage.  The 
fishing-boats  are  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

BALLY  HOWARD,  an  alleged  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Pubblebrien,  and  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 


Limerick,  co.  Limerick,  Munstcr.  Three  topogra- 
phical  writers  call  it  "  one  of  the  eight  parishes  which 
constitute  the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Limerick." 
As  no  trace  of  it  exists  in  either  the  civil  or  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  relative  to  parishes,  it  is 
probably  a  townland  in  one  of  the  four  parishes  which 
constitute  the  corps  of  the  deanery, — most  probably 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary. 

BALLYHOWEL,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Drumlace,  2?  miles  north  of  Lough  Clean,  and  4} 
south-west  of  Manor-Hamilton,  barony  of  Droma- 
haire,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught.  Pop.  not  specially 
returned. 

B ALLYHUSK ARD,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Ballaghkecn,  2\  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Ennis- 
corthy,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lages of  Ballaghkeew  and  Ballinami'ddagh  : 
which  see.  Length,  4}  miles;  breadth,  8}|  area, 
7.948  acres.— of  which  25  acres  are  in  the  villages. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,487 ;  in  1841,  2.874.  Houses  516. 
The  surface  declines  to  the  west ;  and  consists  in 
general  of  prime  land.  The  highest  ground  is  on 
the  east  border,  and  has  an  altitude  of  293  feet. 
The  principal  residences  are  Annfield,  Ballycoursey, 
and  Cooladuff. — This  parish  is  a  rectory ;  and  also 
a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The 
rectory  is  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Mary's, 
Enniscorthy  :  sec  ExifiscoRniT.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £547  13s.  5d.  ;  glebe.  £40.  The  perpetual 
curacy  is  a  separate  benefice.  Stipend  payable  by 
the  incumbent  of  Enniscorthy,  who  also  is  patron, 
£75;  nett  income,  £55.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1831,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £900  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  80. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Ballincarry  and 
Glanbryan  are  attended  by  respectively  2,000  and 
1,400 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, are  united  to  a  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Eder- 
mine.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  159 
Churchmen,  14  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,375 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school,  superintended 
by  the  perpetual  curate,  was  attended  by  20  boys 
and  16  girl*;  and  5  daily  schools  were  all  supported 
wholly  by  fees,  and  were  averagely  attended  in  sum- 
mer by  185  children. 

BALLYINGLY,  or  Balunolt,  a  parish  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  barony  of  West  Shelmalier,  6 
miles  south-west  by  south  of  Taghmon,  co-  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Length,  \\  mile;  breadth,  1;  area, 
765  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  204 ;  in  1841, 221.  Houses 
40.  The  surface  consists  of  second-rate  land,  and  is 
drained  along  the  western  boundary  by  the  rivulet 
which  enters  the  head  of  Bannow  Harbour — This 
parish  is  an  appropriate  curacy,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  Horetown  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
The  tithes  belonging  to  the  curate  are  compounded  for 
£10  12s.  3|d.,  and  the  rectorial  tithes  for  £21  4s. 
7vd. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  diocesan. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners,  with  only  one  exception, 
were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYJAMESDUFF,  a  quoad  sacra  parish, 
containing  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony 
of  Castlcraghan,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  comprehends 
portions  of  the  quoad  rivilia  parishes  of  Castlcraghan, 
Kildrumferton,  Denn,  and  Lurgan.  Length,  2} 
miles ;  breadth,  2\  ;  area,  4,739  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  3,227.  The  surface  consists  in  general  ot  light 
land ;  declines  to  the  south ;  is  drained  by  head- 
streams  of  the  Shannon's  affluent,  the  lnny  ;  and  is 
traversed  north-north- west  ward  by  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Cavan — This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  Gross 
income,  £80 ;  nett,  £65.  The  incumbents  of  the  4 
parishes,  parts  of  which  are  included  in  the  limits, 
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nominate  the  curate  in  rotation,  and  pay  his  stipend 
in  proportions.  The  churrh  was  built,  in  1834,  at 
the  cost  of  £1,125;  of  which  £900  were  gifted  by 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  £225  raised  by 
private  subscription.  Sittings  240;  attendance  150. 
A  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  2  Wesleyan 
meeting-houses,  have  each  an  attendance  of  100.  A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1 ,250 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Castleraghan  and  Muntcr- 
connaught.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  of  the  Lurgan 
section  consisted  of  252  Roman  Catholics, — the 
Kildrumferton  section,  483  Roman  Catholics, — the 
Denn  section,  88  Churchmen,  43  Presbyterians,  and 
750  Roman  Catholics,— the  Castleraghan  section,  193 
Churchmen,  144  Presbyterians,  and  1,425  Roman 
Catholics, — the  whole  quoad  sacra  parish,  281 
Churchmen,  187  Presbyterians,  and  2,919  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  a  hedge-school  at  Ranson  in  Kil- 
drumferton, 2  hedge-schools  at  Lackenmore  and 
LackendufT  in  Denn,  and  2  daily  schools  at  Bally- 
jamesdufT  anil  Remonan  in  Castleraghan,  had  on 
their  books  310  boys  and  243  girl*.  The  Remonan 
school  was  salaried  with  £36  18s.  6d.  a-year  from 
Lord  Farnbam. 

The  town  of  B alltj a mf.sdcff  stands  in  the 
Castleraghan  section  of  the  above  parish,  on  the  old 
road  from  Virginia  to  Cavan,  5  miles  north-west  of 
Virginia,  1 1  south-south-ea>t  of  Cavan,  44  north- 
west of  Dublin,  and  92  south-west  by  south  of  Bel- 
fast. It  is  a  post-town,  and  has  a  weekly  market. 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  7,  July  17,  Oct.  26,  and 
Dec.  24.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Oldcastle 
Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district  comprising  an 
area  of  6,988  acres,  with  4,444  inhabitants;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  received  £74  15«.  6d.,  expended  £72, 
and  administered  to  1,283  patients.  In  1842,  the 
BallyjamesdutT  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,674, 
circulated  £9,455  in  2,312  loans,  and  cleared  a  nett 
profit  of  £2  19s.  Id. ;  and  from  the  date  of  its  for- 
mation till  the  close  of  1842,  it  circulated  £37.493 
in  9,781  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £323  2s.  2d., 
and  expended  for  charitable  purposes  £139.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  town  is  a  spacious  lake.  Coals  were, 
some  time  ago,  raised  in  the  vicinity  by  Alderman 
Bevau.  Area  of  the  town,  28  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
863;  in  1841,  1,071.    Houses  167. 

BALLYKEAN,  or  Ktlleigiit,  a  parish  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Geashill,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Upper  Pbilip-town,  3J  miles  north  by  west  of  Port- 
arlington,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  The  Philipstown 
section  contains  the  village  of  Closkyoown  :  which 
see — Length  of  that  section,  5$  miles;  breadth,  3]; 
area,  12,201  acres,  2  roods,  37  perches.  The  Geas- 
hill section  lies  detached  3  miles  to  the  west.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  I J  mile;  area,  7 1 1  acres,  2  roods, 
24  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,415;  in 
1841,2,445.  Houses  411.  Pop.  of  the  Geashill 
section,  in  1831,  144;  in  1841,  147.  Houses  24. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Philipstown  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  2,113;  in  1841.  2,118.  Houses  358. 
The  land  is  variously  good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  consists  of  bog:  see  next  article. 
Its  declination  is  to  the  south-east.  The  chief  resi- 
dences are  Cloncygown,  Woodfield,  Bloomville,  Agb- 
•n villa.  Retreat,  and  Finter.  There  are  ruins  of  two 
old  castles — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position, £132;  glebe,  £20.  Gross  income,  £152  ; 
nett,  £137  17».  lid.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
rectory  of  the  parish,  with  £264  of  tithe  composi- 
tion, is  a  sinecure  in  the  possession  of  an  eccle-ias- 
tical  incumbent.  The  church  was  built,  in  1827,  at 
the  cost  of  £1,107  )3s.  10d.,  partly  lent,  but  chiefly 
gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  Fir>t  Fruits.  Sittings 


200;  attendance  85.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
ha*  an  attendance  of  1,050;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  Killeigh 
and  Ballinegan  chapels  in  Geashill.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  264,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  2,029  ;  4  Sunday  schools  were  attended, 
on  the  average,  by  388  children;  and  4  daily  schools, 
one  of  which  was  aided  with  £5  a  year  from  sub. 
scription,  bad  on  their  books  107  boys  and  71  girls. 
In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  a  school  of  45  bovs 
and  43  girls  at  Cloneygown,  and  aided  it  with  £12 
a-year;  ami,  in  the  same  vear,  they  granted  £80 
12s.  6d.,  toward  the  buildmg  and  fitting  up  of  a 
school  at  RaheeiK 

BALLYKEAN.  a  bog  chiefly  in  the  above  par- 
ish, King's  co.,  Leinster.  Area,  1,822  English  acres. 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  limestone  gravel 
ridge  which  extends  from  Rupheston  to  Uallinakill, 
and  separates  it  from  Mount  Lucas  bog ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  hills  of  Toreen  and  Kylebeg,  which 
separate  it  from  Clonsast  bog;  on  the  south,  by  a 
patch  of  gra«sy  bog  which  is  traversed  by  Eunaghan 
mill-race,  and  separates  it  from  Moanvaghan  bog; 
and  on  the  west,  by  the  high  grounds  of  Ballykean 
and  Rapheston.  It  has  an  average  depth  of  20  feet ; 
and  contains  but  one  quagmire.  Its  highest  point 
lies  3  feet  below  the  summit-level  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  261  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  in 
Dublin  bay  ,  and  its  lowest  point  lies  39  feet  below 
the  summit-level  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Estimated 
cost  of  reclamation,  £2,455. 

BALLYKEERAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  on  the  north-west  verge  of  the  barony 
of  Brawney,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  stands  at 
the  debouch  of  a  rivulet  into  Lough  Killymore,  2i 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Athlone,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Ballymahon.  It  is  a  poor  place.  Pop* 
not  specially  returned. 

BALLYKEEROGUE.  See  Ballycarocue  and 
Ballykcroquk. 

BALLY  KELLY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tam- 
laght-Finlagan,  barony  of  Kcnmight,  co.  London- 
derry, Ulster.  It  stands  2$  miles  south-west  of 
Newtown-Limavaddy,  on  the  road  thence  to  Lon- 
donderry. It  has  a  handsome  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house; and  a  singularly  well-supported  school. 
"  Here,"  says  Carlisle,  "is  a  charter  school  for  50 
boys,  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  in  1752.  The 
farm  consists  of  29  Irish  acres,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bog,  which  is  bolden  under  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society,  who  derive  under  the  family  of  the 
Beresfords,  tenants  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Fishmongers.  According  to  the  Report  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Bally- 
kclly  charter  school  appears  to  be  very  well  situated 
for  a  large  establishment;  the  house  might  be  easily 
added  to,  and  £1,000  would  give  full  accommoda- 
tion to  150  boys.  The  country  is  plentiful,  the 
linen  trade  flourishing,  a  wealthy  yeomanry,  and 
many  resident  clergymen  very  near  it ;  the  church  ia 
close  to  it;  and  the  situation  of  the  school  is  healthy." 
In  1834,  the  school  was  in  operation,  not  for  boys 
only,  but  also  for  girls;  and  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  hook-keeping,  and  grammar  to  112  boys; 
and  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  needlework  to 
100  girls.  Its  means  and  method  of  support  are  "  a 
house  from  the  Fishmongers'  Company  of  London, 
and  school  rates  of  3s.  a-quarter  for  each  of  the  chil- 
dren educated,  one-half  paid  by  the  Company,  and 
one-half  by  the  parents  if  able,  and  the  entire  by  the 
Company  if  not."  Drummoud,  the  resideure  of  A. 
Sampson,  E*q.,  agent  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company, 
stands  at  the  village.  Walworth  M  ood,  part  of  the 
Company's  estate,  and  having  in  its  demesne  the 
remains  of  a  castle  which  the  Company  erected  ia 
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1019,  i*  sit  u  it,:  a  brief  distance  to  the  south- 
and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Sampson. 
Area  of  the  village,  34  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  290; 
in  1841   321.    Houses  54.    See  Tamlauut-Fuj- 

LAGAN. 

BALLY  KENNEDY,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of 
Ahoghill,  2  miles  south-west  of  Ballymena,  and  20 
north- west  of  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Area.ubout 
200  Irish  acres.  The  soil  is  loose  and  improvable, 
very  fit  for  tbe  cultivation  of  potatoes,  oats,  barley, 
and  nil  sorts  of  vegetables,  but  too  light  for  raising 
wheat.  The  river  Maine  separates  the  north-east 
border  from  the  townlands  of  Galgorm  and  Tullagb- 
garly,  and  frequently  overflows  its  banks.  Bally- 
kennedy  extorts  this  separate  notice  on  account  of 
Wing  the  site  of  the  Moravian  settlement  of  Grace- 
hill,  and  of  having  given  name  to  the  predecessor  of 
Gracehill  village,  previous  to  the  settlement  being 
formed.    See  Ahoghill  and  Gracehill. 

BALLYKEOGUE,  an  alleged  parish  inco.  Wex- 
ford, but  in  reality  the  misprinted  name  of  the  par- 
ish of  Ballyheogite  :  which  see. 

B  ALLYKETT,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilrush, 
barony  of  Moyarta,  co.  Clare.  Munster.  It  stands 
2  miles  north  of  Kilrush  town,  on  the  road  thence 
to  Ennistymon.  Fair*  ar«  held  on  Thursday  before 
Whitsunday,  July  4,  Aug.  17,  and  Dec.  1.  Fop. 
not  specially  returned. 

BALLYKILCASH,  a  village  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Tireragh,  about  4  miles  south-west  of 
Aughris  Head,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught  It  lies  along 
a  rivulet  which  falls  into  Slate  Quarry  harbour,  and 
is  stragglingly  and  very  irregularly  editiced.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned.    See  Ballyminney. 

BALLYKILCAVIN,  a  demesne,  about  3  miles 
south-south-west  of  Athy,  near  the  boundary-line 
between  co.  Kildare  and  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  The 
house,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Walsh,  Bart.,  is  an 
old  and  ornamental  edifice ;  but  the  grounds,  from 
their  extent  and  variety,  their  high  culture,  and  the 
disposition  of  their  plantations,  render  the  demesne 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  the  two  counties. 

B  ALLYKINK,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  South 
Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Area,  11.054 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,634;  in  1841,  2.755.  Houses 
433.  "  An  abbey,"  says  Arcbdall,  "  was  founded 
here  by  a  brother  of  St.  Kievin, — probably  St.  Da- 
gan  ;  anil  the  seat  of  Mr.  Whaley,  called  Whaley 
Abbey,  has  been  erected  on  the  ancient  site."  This 
alleged  abbey  of  "  a  brother  of  St  Kievan,"  had,  in 
all  likelihood,  about  the  same  claim  to  a  really  mo- 
nastic character  as  Whalty  Abbey.  Even  the  latter 
is  now  in  ruins;  and  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Whaley, 
resides  in  a  neat  cottage  in  the  vicinity.  Tbe  site 
is  near  the  village  of  Bnllinaclash.  See  Ballina- 
clabii,  Rathdrum.  and  Acghrjm.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ['..(■'••I  ial  surface  is  moorish  and  waste. 
The  highest  ground  has  an  altitude  of  1,318  feet. 
The  hamlets  are  Aughrim,  Ballinaclash,  and  Mac- 
reddin — This  parish  is  ecclesiastically  treated  as  one 
of  four  denominations,  which  constitute  tbe  parish  of 
Kathdrum  :  see  that  article. 

BALLYKINLEK,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lc- 
rale,  2  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Clougb,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  Area,  2.039  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
793.  Houses  133.  It  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Dun- 
drum  Harbour,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Dundrum  to  Downpatrick.  An  extensive  rabbit- 
warren  occurs  on  tbe  shore — This  parish  is  a  wholly 
impropriate  rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Down. 

BALLY  KNOCK  AN,  or  B  a  li.ynoc  kkm,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  parish  of  Fcnnagh,  barony  of  East  Drone, 
eo  Carlow.  Leinster.  Area,  9  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831, 
169;  in  1841,  170.    Houses  32. 

BALLYKUROGUE,  or  Ballykekrogce,  an 


old  castle.  1 }  mile  north  of  Dunbrody,  barony  of 
Shclbourne.  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  was  built 
by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Roger  de  Sutton,  a 
British  knight,  who,  in  1169,  followed  Robert  Fitz- 
stephcn  and  Hervey  de  Montmorency  into  Ireland. 
He  obtained  from  Montmorency  a  grant  of  land* 
near  Dunbrody,  and  was  a  subscribing  witness  to 
one  of  the  charters  of  Dunbrody  Abbey.  His  name 
still  survives  in  his  posterity,  and  was  imposed  on 
both  the  castle  and  the  lands.  The  castle  was  built 
with  flankers  and  a  hawn,  and  it*  existing  ruins  are 
of  considerable  extent, 

BALLYLAGHAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Strode,  barony  of  Gallen,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
stands  on  the  rivulet  Guishden,  U  mile  above  that 
stream's  debouch  into  Lough  Conn",  anil  2  miles  south 
of  Foxford,  on  the  road  thence  to  Ballinrobe.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

BALLYL ANDERS.    See  Ballixlaxders. 

BALLYLANEEN,  a  parish,  formerly  in  the  de- 
tached or  southern  district  of  the  barony  of  Up|>er- 
third,  but  now  in  the  barony  of  Decies-witbout- 
Drum,  about  1 1  miles  west  of  Waterford,  co.  Wa- 
terford,  Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Bok- 
mahon,  and  part  of  the  town  of  Kilmacthomas  : 
see  these  articles.  Length,  4}  miles;  breadth,  2; 
area.  6,315  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,811;  in  1841, 
5,153.  Houses  625.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1831,  2,491;  in  1841,  2,718.  Houses  397-  The 
surface  extends  from  Kilmacthomas  on  the  north,  to 
the  sea  on  the  south  ;  and  is  traversed  from  end  to 
end  in  a  south-south-easterly  direction  by  tbe  river 
Mahon.  Several  acres  are  turbary,  about  80  are 
meadow,  about  1,300  are  under  tillage,  and  tbe  re- 
mainder are  all  in  pasture.  Tbe  general  quality  of 
the  soil  is  light.  The  cove  of  Ballydivane  and  the 
strands  of  Bonmahon  afford  large  supplies  of  sea- 
weed and  calcareous  sand  manures.  Copper  bihI 
lead  ore  appear  to  abound  on  the  coast ;  and  about 
30  years  ago  they  began,  but  with  unpromising  re- 
sults, to  be  mined.  Three  roads  traverse  the  parish 
westward,  and  are  each  carried  over  the  Mahon  by 
a  bridge.    The  principal  mansion  b  Seutield,  the 

seat  of  Mr.  Anthony  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 

part  of  the  benefice  of  Stradbally  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Lismore.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £300,  and  the  rectorial  for  £78  10s. ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate,  and  belong  to  the 
Messrs.  Hardy  and  the  Rev.  D.  Hall.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,200;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  Stradbally  and  Faba.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  1 20,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3.638 ;  and  5  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  271  bovs  and  97  girls.  In  1840,  one  of  the 
schools  was  taken  into  connection  with  the  National 
Board. 

BALLYLANE,  a  small  island  near  Slinc  neadr 
barony  of  Ballinabinch,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 

BALLYLANNAN.   See  Ballylf.nnan. 

BALLYLARKIN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  ot 
Cranagb.  Ij  mile  south-west  of  Frcshford,  co.  Kil- 
kenny, leinster.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1$; 
area,  1,394  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  243;  in  1841,  264. 
Houses  44.  The  surface  declines  to  the  east,  ap- 
proaches to  within  2  miles  of  the  Nore,  and  consists 
in  general  of  fertile  I. mil — This  parish  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded  for  £30  15s.  4  id ,  and  the  rectorial  for 
£61  10s.  9Jd. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  who 
usually  leased  them  to  the  vicar  at  £9  a-year.  But 
the  incumbency  of  the  vicarage  was  suspended  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act ; 
and  the  vicar  of  Aghour  was  employed  as  a  curate 
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for  the  occasional  duties  of  the  parish,  at  a  stipend 
of  £10.  In  1834,  the  Protectants  amounted  to  10, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  237;  and  there  was 
neither  glebe-house,  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

B ALL YLE AGUE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Clontuskert,  and  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  ba- 
rony of  South  Ballintobber,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught  It  stands  on  the  Shannon;  is  connected  by 
a  bridge  of  9  arches  with  Lanesborough ;  and  is  often 
regarded  as  so  identified  with  that  town  as  to  possess 
no  right  to  a  name  of  it*  own.  In  1832,  it  consisted 
of  43  thatched  cabins,  5  cabins  without  chimneys,  2 
thatched  houses  of  two  stories,  2  new  cottages  of 
stone  and  mortar,  and  1  long  cottage  ornee.  A  dis- 
pensary here  is  within  the  Roscommon  Poor-law 
union,  and  has  a  district  of  29,705  acres,  with  10,452 
inhabitants;  and.  in  1839-40,  its  receipts  were  £130, 
and  its  expenditure  £114.  The  Commissioners 
complain  of  it  as  comparatively  inefficient.  Area  of 
the  village  23  nere*.  Pop.,  in  1841,278.  Houses  41. 

BALLY-LE  AN-CLIATH.  the  ancient  name  of 
Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland.  A  literal  trans- 
lation is,  '  the  town  of  the  harbour  of  wickerwork 
and  a  free  translation,  'the  town  of  the  fishing  har- 
bour.' Wickerwork  wiers  for  catching  fish  were 
anciently  in  general  use  on  the  coast ;  and  owing, 
perhaps,  to  their  being  numerous  at  the  mouth  of 
the  LifFey.  they  suggested  the  designation  of  the 
humble  fishing-village,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  subsequent  metropolis.  Cliath,  or  cliabth,  fre- 
quently forms  part  of  the  names  of  places  which  had 
fishing  wiers. 

BALLYLENNAN,  a  parish  in  the  southern  cor- 
ner or  extremity  of  the  barony  of  West  8helmalier, 
7A  miles  south-west  of  Taghmon,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  contains  part  of  the  village  of  Fooks- 
Mili.s  :  which  sec.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  «f  ; 
area,  2,493  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  733;  in  1841,  710. 
Houses  122.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841. 
660.  Houses  111.  The  surface  has  a  southern  ex- 
posure, consists  of  second-rate  land,  and  is  drained 
by  the  rivulet  which  enters  the  head  of  Bannow 
Harbour.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Bannow  tra- 
verses the  interior,  and  is  overlooked  by  Rosegar- 

land,  the  seat  of  F.  Leigh,  Esq  This  parish  is  a 

vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Horetown 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £00,  and  the  rectorial 
for  £114  6s.  6Jd. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.  In  1834.  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  48,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  698 ; 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYLICKEY,  a  small  harbour  formed  by 
the  estuary  or  embouchure  of  the  Ouvane  rivulet, 
at  the  head  of  Bantry  bay,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Near 
it  are  the  ruins  of  Rindisart-castle ;  and  a  brief  way 
up  the  Quvanc  are  the  seats  of  Ball) lie-key  and 
Laharan,  E.  and  S.  Hutchins,  Esqrs. 

BALLYLIFFIN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
many,  barony  of  Innisbowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  stands  near  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  island  of 
Dough,  4  miles  west  of  Cam,  and  communicates 
with  that  town  by  a  road  along  the  south  side  of  the 
bay  of  Streabreaga.  Fairs  are  held  in  this  seques- 
tered place  on  Jan.  I,  March  24,  June  29,  and  Oct. 
10.  Area  of  the  village,  6  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
193.    Houses  35. 

BALLYLINAN,  or  Ballyltnas,  a  village  or 
■mall  town  in  the  parish  of  Killeban,  barony  of  Bal- 
lyadams,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
eastern  verge  of  the  county,  on  the  road  from  Dub- 
lin to  Kilkenny,  3  miles  south-west  of  Athy.  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  describing  it  in  1801,  says,  "  The 
only  good  dwelling-house  in  the  town  is  inhabited 
by  Mr.  Grace,  who  had  a  cotton  factory,  where 


thicksets  were  manufactured,  about  4  years  ago, 
but  it  is  now  discontinued."  The  village  still 
presents  a  poor  appearance;  yet  possesses  interest 
from  some  antiquarian  associations.  On  the  north 
side  of  it  are  the  house  and  plantations  of  Rahin,  the 
seat  of  the  Weldon  family,  the  town's  proprietors  , 
a  family  who  are  reputed  to  have  settled  here  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  or  upwards  of  a  century  previous 
to  the  removal  of  the  Bally linch  family  of  Grace 
from  co.  Kilkenny  to  this  vicinity.  In  1786,  some 
peasants  dug  up,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
an  urn  containing  a  great  number  of  small  silver 
coins,  all  believed  to  bear  reference  to  Irish  kings 
and  chieftains  between  the  years  862  and  900.  An 
account  of  these  coins  is  given  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Society,  and  in  Gough's  Edition 
of  Camden's  Britannia ;  and  several  of  them  are 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. Within  view  of  the  village,  and  crowning  a 
bill  at  no  great  distance,  are  the  ruins  of  Bally- 
artams- castle.  See  Balltadams.  Area  of  the 
village.  24  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831. 533 ;  in  1841,  445. 
Houses  89. 

BALLYLINCH.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gow- 
ran,  a  short  way  west  of  Thomasf  own,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  Area,  1,167  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  298; 
in  1841,  319.  Houses  48.  A  notice  of  the  ornate 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  surface  would  needlessly  an- 
ticipate our  article  on  the  noble  demesne  of  Mount- 
Jumet:  which  see.  The  extensive  remains  of 
Ballylinch-castle  stand  contiguous  to  the  Nore.  par- 
tially clothed  in  ivy,  and  shaded  by  venerable  trees. 
"This  spacious  structure,"  says  Brewer,  "consti- 
tuted the  residence  of  the  Viscounts  Ikerrin,  until 
Somerset-Hamilton,  the  eighth  Viscount  and  first  Earl 
of  Carrick,  erected  the  mansion  of  Mount-Juliet  on 
the  opposite  banks,  and  gave  it  the  appellation  it 
now  bears,  in  compliment  to  his  wife  Juliana,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Shannon  Bally- 


linch  (or  more  properly  Bally-Inch,  the  peninsulaU'd 
townland  or  habitation)  was,  for  a  long  period,  the 
property  of  a  very  distinguished  branch  ot  the  Grace 
family,  thence  denominated  till  the  opposition  of 
Gerald  Grace  to  the  Commonwealth  incurred  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture.  It  appears  that  Gerald  Grace 
of  Ballylinch,  and  also  of  Carney-castle  in  co.  Tip- 
perary,  commanded  a  corps  in  the  army  of  his 
maternal  unde,  Richard  Butler,  third  Viscount 
Mountgarrett,  at  the  battle  of  Kilrush,  where  be 
was  slain  on  the  15th  of  April,  1642  "—Ballylinch 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Bitrnchdrch  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
Tithe  composition,  £96.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  18,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  285 , 
and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYLINNEY,  a  parish  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  lj  mile  south 
by  west  of  Ballyclare,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  3  miles  ;  area,  5,364  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2,412 ;  *  in  1841.  2,204.  Houses  378.  The 
Six-mile-  Water  runs  along  the  northern  boundary  ; 
and  the  road  from  Carnmoney  to  Ballytnena  goes 
northward  through  the  interior.  The  land  is  good 
arable  ground  and  pasture. — This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Carnmoney,  in  the 
dio.  of  Connor.  See  Carvwoxet.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £100.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  impro- 
priate in  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  but  have  never 
been  levied;  though,  in  some  instances,  they  have 
been  granted  in  leases  renewable  for  ever.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  28  Churchmen,  2,268 
Presbyterians,  1 23  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
113  Roman  Catholics;  and  5  daily  schools,  3  of 
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which  were  aided  with  £8  each  from  the  National 
Board,  had  on  their  books  192  boys  and  136  girU. 
In  1810,  the  National  Board  had  5  school*  at  re- 
spectively Bruslee,  Pallentine,  Ballylinney,  Carntall, 
and  Lisnalincby. 

BALLYLONGFORD  (Tre),  a  rivulet  of  the 
barony  of  Iraghticonnor,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  rises 
about  1)  mile  north-north-east  of  Gunsborough,  and 
has  a  northerly  course  of  between  5  and  6  miles  to  the 
Shannon,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  island  of 
Carrigafoyle.  In  its  upper  course,  it  drains  a  large 
expanse  of  bog ;  in  its  lower  course,  it  becomes  tidal ; 
and  in  its  volume  of  waters  and  relative  importance, 
it  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  numerous  streams 
which,  over  a  great  distance,  fall  into  the  t-outh  side 
of  the  Lower  Shannon.    See  next  article. 

BALLYLONGFORD.  a  town  in  the  parish  of 
Agbavallab,  barony  of  Iraghticonnor,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  Ballylongford  rivulet, 
1 1  mile  from  the  Shannon ;  and  on  the  road  from 
Limerick  to  Tralee,  by  way  of  Tarbert  and  Lis- 
towel,  4  miles  west-south-west  of  Tarbert,  and  128 
south-west  by  west  of  Dublin.  A  gorire  in  the 
road  toward  Titrbert  bears  the  name  of  Ballylong- 
ford Pass.  The  town  stands  on  both  sides  of  its 
cognominal  rivulet,  but  chiefly  on  the  right  bank ; 
and  there  consists  principally  of  one  street,  running 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  one  going  off  from  the 
former  at  right  angles.  About  80  chains  below  it,  I 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  fine  ruins 
of  Lislaghtin  Abbey,  and  the  small  port  of  Saleen.  [ 
The  town,  though  hitherto  poor  and  of  unattractive 
aspect,  possesses  some  importance  as  a  place  of 
direct  shipment  for  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring 
district.  A  small  quay  was  long  ago  erected  at 
Saleen,  but  is  in  a  bad  situation,  and  not  sufficiently 
commodious  for  the  present  traffic,  and,  in  fact,  has 
deteriorated  into  a  small  wooden  projection,  at  I 
which  only  one  vessel  at  a  time  can  load.  A  new 
wharf,  projected  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Shannon  Navigation,  will  be  sit- 
uated further  down  the  river,  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  and  free  from  liability  to  be 
encumbered  at  its  base  with  silt.  It  is  to  be  a  work 
of  masonry  300  feet  long,  ashlar  on  the  face  and 
rubble  in  the  wing  walls,  and  rendered  capable  of 
easy  subsequent  extension  ;  and  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  to  be  partly  excavated  to  enable  vessels  to  ap- 
proach earlier  and  lie  longer  afloat.  Estimated  cost, 
XI, 839.  A  considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  shipped 
in  small  craft  for  Limerick,  and  the  trade  is  increas- 
ing. But  owing  to  the  bar  at  the  river's  mouth, 
and  the  very  winding  course  of  the  channel,  vessels 
encounter  the  serious  inconvenience  of  being  able  to 
enter  the  creek  only  at  high  water.  A  dispensary 
in  the  town  is  within  the  Listowel  Poor-law  union, 
and  has  a  district  containing  6,668  inhabitants  ,  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  received  £68  4s.  6d..  expended  i.68 
2s.  4d.,  and  administered  to  963  patients.  Bally- 
longford gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Kerry.  See  Agh  avallah.  Area  of  the 
town,  56  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,300;  in  1841, 
1,143.    Houses  210. 

BALLYLOOBY,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Waterford  and  Lismore.  Post-town, 
Clogheen.  The  statistic*  are  given  under  the  civil 
parochial  divisions. 

BALLYLOUGH,  co.  Limerick.    See  Ballin- 
looht  and  Balltdklouoht. 

BALLYLOUGH,  a  demesne,  2  miles  south  of 
Bushmills,  in  the  barony  of  Dunluce,  co.  Antrim. 
It  lies  in  the  vale  of  the  Bush  river,  on  the  road  from 
Derrykeighan  to  Bushmills;  is  the  property  of  W. 
Trail,  Esq. ;  and  contains  some  remains  of  the  old 
castle  of  Balljlougb. 

I. 


BALLYLOUOHAN,  an  old  castle,  formerly  a 
place  of  considerable  strength  and  importance,  in  the 
parish  of  Dunleckny,  baronv  of  East  Idrone,  co. 
Carlow,  Leinster.  Though  the  roof  has  disappeared, 
the  walls  are  in  good  preservation.  The  castle  is 
square,  and  has  at  the  front  angles  two  Urge  round 
towers.  The  walls  are  about  5  feet  thick,  and  in 
some  places  50  feet  high  ;  and  they  consist  of  rude 
but  firm  and  stable  masonry.  The  second  floor  rests 
on  an  arch,  and  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  14  stone 
steps.  The  chief  entrance  was  of  arched  cut  stone, 
midway  between  the  towers ;  and  an  apartment  was 
in  each  of  the  towers,  7  feet  high,  with  2  windows. 
The  edifice  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a 
ditch;  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  two  small 
strong  ruins,  one  of  them  about  30  feet  square. 
Ballyloughan-castle  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ka- 
vanaghs;  and,  at  the  end  ot  the  Kith  century,  was 
occupied  by  Donagh  Kavanagh,  second  son  of  Mur- 
ragh  Ballagh,  styled  king  of  Leinster.  It  soon  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  the  Bagenal  family, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Henrv  Bruen,  Esq. 
BALLYLOUGH  A  UN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 


St.  Nicholas,  barony  and  county  of  Gal  way.  Con- 

l, 

Houses  30. 


naught.     Area,  8 


Pop.,   in   1841,  180. 


BALLYLOUGHLOE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Clonlonan,  4  miles  north-west  of  Moate-Grenogue, 
and  about  the  same  distance  north-east  of  Athlone, 
co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  4 1  miles;  breadth, 
3;  area,  13,577  acres,  2  rood  a,  38  perches, — of 
which  18  acres,  1  rood,  20  perches,  are  in  Lough 
Twy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,733;  in  1841,  4,793. 
Houses  829.  The  surface  is  undulat  d,  gently 
tumulated,  or  otherwise  agreeably  varied;  has  a 
prevailingly  north-western  exposure;  and  consists 
entirely  of  profitable  land.  Knockdomny,  in  the 
south-east,  has  an  altitude  of  515  feet.  The  road 
from  Athlone  to  Mullitigar  traverses  the  parish ;  and, 
while  within  the  parochial  limits,  is  touched  or  over- 
looked by  the  village  of  Baylin,  Lord  Castlemaine'f 
mansion  of  Moyd rum-castle,  and  the  seats  and  de- 
mesnes of  Twytord,  Belleville,  and  Carne  Park.  See 
Baylin  and  Moydrum.  The  other  principal  seats 
are  Glynwood  and  Ballinalack. — Ballyloughloe  is  a 
rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition, 
£359  '9s.  3d. ;  glebe,  £90.  This  rectory  and  that 
of  Drumraney  [which  see],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Ballyloughloe.  Length,  5}  miles;  breadth,  3. 
Gross  income,  £829  2s.  7d. ;  nett,  £687  5s.  3Jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  perpetual  curacy  is  estab- 
lished  within  Drumraney,  and  is  commensurate  with 
its  area,  so  as  to  render  Ballyloughloe  benefice  quoad 
sacra  strictly  a  parochial,  and  not  an  united  charge. 
A  stipendiary  curate  also  is  employed,  and  has  a 
salary  of  £75.  The  church  is  3  miles  distant  from 
that  of  Drumraney,  and  was  built  in  1812,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £3«9  4s.  7H-  from  the  kte  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  attendance,  about  85. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  the  exclusive  atten- 
tion of  one  officiate,  and  is  attended  by  from  1,000 
to  1,100.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  365 
Churchmen,  7  Protestant  dissenters,  and  4.0H!)  Ro- 
man Catholics;  and  2  daily  schools  at  Baylin,  2  at 
Mount  Temple,  3  at  Bollinasgarverry,  Ballybourne, 
and  Ballvdoogan,  and  a  hedge-school,  had  on  their 
books  218  boys  and  240  girls.  One  of  the  schools 
at  Baylin  was  for  girls,  and  whollv  supported  by 
Lady  Castlemaine;  the  other  at  Baylin  had  £10 
a-year  and  books  from  Lady  Castlemaine,  tome  ad- 
vantages from  Lord  Castlemaine,  £2  from  the  rector, 
and  £8  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice ;  the  school  at  Badina*garverry  had  £2  from 
the  rector,  £18  by  Lequest  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  and 
other  advantages ;  and  the  schools  at  Mount 
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Temple  were  respectively  for  boys  and  pirls,  and  in 
receipt  of  salary  from  the  National  Board. 

B  ALLYLOUGHNANE,  a  village  on  the  eastern 
verge  of  the  parish  of  Lockeen,  of  the  barony  of 
Lower  Ormond,  and  of  the  county  of  Tipperarv, 
Minister.  It  stands  near  the  Brosna,  a  little  way 
south  of  Birr,  in  the  direction  of  Borris-o'-kane.  In 
its  vicinity  are  several  extensive  corn-mills,  neat 
residences,  and  highly  improved  farms.  Area  of  the 
village,  16  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  143;  in  1841,344. 
Houses  61. 

BALLYLYNAN.    See  Baixyliman. 

B  ALL  Y  MAC  AD  AN  E,  a  townland  on  the  south- 
ern bonier  of  the  barony  of  Barrets,  4  miles  south- 
west of  Cork,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  road  from  Cork  to  Bandon.  About  the  year 
1430,  Cormac  MacCarthy,  son  of  Teige,  surnamed 
l.uidir,  founded  here  an  Augustinian  abbey,  some  say 
for  friars,  others  say  for  nuns.  Part  of  the  walls  not 
long  ago  remained,  and  perhaps  still  exist. 

B ALLYM ACALENN Y,  an  alias  name  of  the 
parish  of  Scrabbt  :  which  6ee. 

B  ALLYM  AC  ANDAN,  the  IrUh  name  of  Thom- 
astown,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  The  name  is  taken 
from  a  castle,  built  about  the  year  1 180,  by  Thomas 
Fitz-Antbony. 

BALLYMACARETT.  a  qyoad  sacra  parish,  a 
townland,  and  a  town,  within  the  quoad  civilia 
parish  of  Knockbredn,  barony  of  Castlereagh.  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Lagan,  directly  opposite  Belfast,  and  is  strictly 
suburban  to  that  town,  and  all  included  within 
its  parliamentary  borough  Umits.  Its  area  all 
consists  of  good  and  very  valuable  land ;  and, 
so  far  as  not  edificed,  is  disposed  chiefly  in  town 
parks.    Its  superficial  extent  is  576  acres.    Pop.,  in 

1831,  5.1C8;  in  1841,  6,697-    Houses  980  This 

parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Down.  Gross  income,  £83  Ids.  lid.; 
nett,  £56  18s.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Knock- 
breda.  The  church  was  built  in  1824,  at  the  cost  of 
£1,476  18s.  5Jd.,  one-half  of  which  was  raised  by 
subscription,  and  the  other  half  gifted  by  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  400 ;  attendance 
300.  Two  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  General 
Assembly,  the  one  formerly  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
and  the  other  Secessional,  are  attended  by  respec- 
tively 350  and  150;  a  Covenanters'  meeting-house, 
by  300;  a  Methodist  chapel,  by  200;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  by  350.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  2,228  Churchmen,  1,604  Presbyterians, 
265  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,278  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  8  daily  schools, — one  of  which  was 
in  connection  with  the  London  Hibernian  Society, 
two  received  respectively  £12  and  £10  of  yearly  aid 
from  subscription,  and  one  was  an  infant  school  con- 
ducted by  two  teacher*  salaried  with  £10  10s.,  and 
£6  6s.,— had  on  their  books  382  boys  and  235  girls. 

The  town  and  townland  of  Ballvmacarett  are  re- 
garded, in  all  civil  statistics,  as  identical  with  the 
parish.  The  town,  too,  is  in  every  respect  so  strictly 
a  suburb  of  Belfast,  as  well  as  part  of  its  borough 
area,  that  all  its  objects  of  municipal  interest,  and 
most  affairs  connected  with  its  productive  industry, 
must  be  reserved  for  mixation  with  our  account  of 
the  borough.  Its  whole  site  is  low  and  flat,  a  dead 
alluvial  level,  bearing  every  mark  of  recent  recla- 
mation from  the  tide ;  yet  it  is  all  so  overlooked  on 
the  east  by  the  luxuriant  and  warmly  tinted  undu- 
l.iting  grounds  of  Downsbire,  while  its  western  side 
looks  partly  across  the  Lagan  to  the  rich  demesne 
of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  and  partly  across  a  wing 
of  Belfast  town  and  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough,  to  the 
imposing  contour  and  the  magnificent  escarpments 
and  sky-line  of  the  Cave-Hill  range  of  heights,  that 


no  tameness  or  irksomeness  belongs  to  its  landscape. 
Though  its  bouses  are  dispersed  over  nearly  the  whole 
area  of  the  townland  or  parish,  they  are  but  partially 
segregated  in  street  alignment,  and,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, seem  as  if  they  had  been  sown,  powdered,  or 
clustered,  rather  than  methodically  arranged.  The 
chief  attempt  at  regularity  is  along  the  line  of  road 
from  the  end  of  the  lower  bridge  across  the  Lagan, 
toward  Bangor  and  Newtownards.  A  street  on  this 
line  runs  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  mile  due  east  from 
the  bridge,  deflects  for  100  yards  north-eastward, 
and  then  runs  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  the  direc- 
tion of  east  by  south  to  Conn's  Water,  which  traces 
the  eastern  boundary ;  but  even  this  long  street- 
line,  while  straight  in  its  two  principal  parts,  airy 
throughout,  and  clean,  tidy,  and  agreeable  in  its 
general  aspect,  has  very  numerous  and  some  con- 
siderable breaks  in  the  continuity  of  its  edifices,  and 
makes  no  pretension  as  a  whole  to  a  strictly  town 
character.  A  principal  ornament  to  it  is  the  hand- 
some yet  modest  parish-church,  on  its  north  side, 
about  3  furlongs  from  Conn's  Water.  Around  the 
part  of  the  line  where  the  short  deflection  occurs  to 
the  north-east,  is  a  small  area  of  compactly  edificed 
town ;  the  site  of  the  extensive  glass-works  which 
figure  so  prominently  in  the  landscape  of  the  place. 
Bud  have  so  long  given  a  kind  of  distinctive  name  to 
the  character  of  its  industry ;  and  the  site  also  of 
the  principal  shops,  as  well  as  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  local  bustle  and  business.  Two  other  com- 
pact town  patches,  though  they  too  are  small,  occur 
respectively  on  the-  tongue  of  the  peninsula,  imme- 
diately north  of  the  lower  bridge,  and  on  the  margia 
of  the  Lagan,  about  half  an  Irish  mile  farther  south. 
A  thoroughfare  eastward  from  the  upper  bridge,  a 
little  below  the  last  named  locality,  describes  nearly 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  over  a  distance  of  rather 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  to  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  principal  thoroughfare;  but  it  baa 
not  been  many  years  opened,  and,  as  yet,  must  be 
called  a  road,  and  not  a  street  South  of  this  are 
various  lines,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  cluster 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  they  have  all  mere  sprink- 
lings of  houses.  Pop.,  the  same  as  of  the  parish. 
See  Belfast. 

B ALLYM ACART,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Decies-  within- Drum,  6  miles  south  by  east 
of  Dungarvan,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  It  consists 
of  a  chief  or  central  section,  and  of  two  detached 
sections  which  In-  U  mile  respectively  east  and  west. 
Area  of  the  main  body,  1,420  acres,  2  roods,  1  perch; 
of  the  detarhed  sections,  1,117  acres,  2  roods,  32 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 984 ;  in  1841, 1,196.  Houses 
167.  None  of  the  land  ia  very  good;  and  most  is 
indifferent.  The  highest  ground  in  the  central  sec- 
tion has  an  altitude  of  292  feet ;  and  the  highest  ia 
the  eastern  section  has  an  altitude  of  380  feet.  Both 
of  these  sections  ascend  in  stripes  of  territory  from 
the  coast — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Ardmore,  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore. 
See  Ardmorr.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £42,  and  the  rectorial  for  £82  13s.  4d.  ;  and 
the  latter  are  impropriate  in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  from  1,000  to  1,200;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapels  of  Ardmore  and  Kinsalabeg.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  8,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  1,015;  and  a  school  was  aided  with  £8  a- year 
from  the  National  Board,  and  a  house  and  4  acres 
of  land  from  U.  Winton  Barron,  Esq.,  and  had  on  its 
books  200  boys  and  54  girls. 

BALLYMACARTHY.  or  Balunabcartht,  a 
village  in  the  parish  of  Kilmaleda,  eastern  division 
of  the  barony  of  East  Carbcry,  co.  Cork,  Mttmtf. 
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It  stands  21  miles  north-north-cast  of  Clonakilty, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Bandon.  In  it*  vicinity  are 
▼cry  extensive  corn-  milk.  In  1798,  a  stiffly  con- 
tested engagement  occurred  at  the  village  between 
the  insurgent*  nnd  the  Westrneath  militia.  Area 
of  the  village.  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 107;  in  1841, 
154.    Houses  28. 

BALLYMACDUN,  or  Ballymai>cn.  a  parish 
on  the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  West  Bal- 
rothery  and  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  3  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Ratoath,  Leinster.  Length,  2$  miles; 
breadth,  2;  area,  3,438  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  795; 
in  1841,  522.  Houses  79.  The  land  is  nil  profit- 
able for  tillage  and  pasture  ;  and,  though  nowhere 
high ,  lies  near  the  water-sheds  between  the  basin* 
respectively  of  the  Boyne,  the  Nanny  Water,  and 
the  small  streams  which  run  eastward  through  the 
northern  half  of  Dublin  county.  The  village  of  Bally- 
mncdun  is  situated  13  miles  north  by  west  of  Dub- 
lin. An  anchoress,  or  succession  of  anchoresses,  is 
said  to  have  dwelt  here  in  a  cell,  and  to  have 
claimed  a  rent-charge  from  the  prioress  of  Grace- 
Dieu.  Some  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel  still  exist. 
—This  parish  is  an  impropriate  curacy,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Clonmetban,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin. 
See  Clonmethan.  A  glebe  is  let  for  £40,  and 
belongs  to  the  incumbent ;  and  the  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £162  9*.  3d.,  and  are  wholly  impro- 
priate in  R.  W.  Nettenrille,  Esq.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  400 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  nnited  to 
the  chapel  of  Garristown.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
were  all  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  there  was  no  school. 

BALLYMACELLIGOTT.  a  parish  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Trughenackmy,  4}  miles  east-south-east  of 
Tralee,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Length.  81  miles; 
breadth,  3  ;  area,  14,018  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831, 3,535 ; 
in  1841.4,058.  Houses660.  About  one-third  of  the 
area  is  bog  or  coarse  upland  pasture ;  and  the  remain- 
der is  variously  third-rate,  second-rate,  and  first-rate 
land.  Two  small  river  systems  give  the  western  and 
the  eastern  divisions  respectively  a  westerly  and  a 
south-westerly  exposure.  The  road  from  Castle- 
Island  to  Tralee  traverses  the  interior ;  and,  while 
within  the  parochial  limit*,  passes  along  a  beautiful 
and  generally  luxuriant  valley,  and  is  overlooked  by 
the  mansions  of  Rattany,  Arbela,  and  Chute-Hall. — 
This  |..iri.h  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfcrt  and 
Aghadoc.  Tithe  composition.  £336  18s.  5d. ;  glebe, 
£15.  The  rectories  of  Ballymacclligott,  Ccn- 
in  ss.  and  Nohotal-Kerry  [sec  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballymacclligott.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  5  miles.  Gross  income,  £406 
lis  4d. ;  nett.  £429  14s.  6d.  Patron,  the  Crosbie 
family  of  Ardfert  Abbey.  The  church  was  built  in 
1824.  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £646  3*.  Id.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  250 ;  attendance, 
100  in  winter  and  180  in  summer.  Two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  have  each  an  attendance  of  000 ; 
and  are  served  by  one  officiate.  A  Methodist  meet 
ing-house  has  an  attendance  of  50.  In  1834,  the 
Protestant*  of  the  parish  amounted  to  450,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,656;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  465.  and  the  Roman  Catholic*  to  4.057 ; 
and  6  daily  school*— 5  of  which  were  in  the  parish, 
and  one  of  these  aided  with  £5  5*.  a-year  from  the 
incumbent,  and  £14  from  the  Incorporated  Society 
— had  on  their  bonk*  179  bovs  and  101  girls. 

BALLYMACHUGH,  a  parish  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Clonmahon,  and  co.  Cavan. 
Ulster.  Length.  3  miles  ;  breadth,  24  ;  area,  7,728 
acres,  2  roods,  3  perches, — of  which  1,809  acres,  2 
roods,  34  pcrche*  are  in  Lough  Sheelan,  and  18 
acre*.  18  perrhc*  are  in  small  lake*.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,428;  in  1841,3,518.   Houses  595.   It  lies  5»  mile* 


north-cast  of  Granard,  along  the  north  and  north-west 
sides  of  Lough  Sheelan ;  and  is  separated  by  that  lake 
from  the  counties  of  Mcath  and  Longford.  The  laud 
is  generally  fertile ;  and  its  scenic  appearance,  though 
naturally  tame,  shows  the  embellishment  of  culture, 
and  derives  some  beauty  from  the  woods  and  park* 
of  Lord  Farnham's  scat  of  Arley  Cottage,  and  from 
the  ornaments  around  the  residences  of  Fortland, 
Foxfield.  Lakevicw,  Woodville,  Kilnahard,  Summer- 
ville,  Mullaghbog,  Crover,  and  Woodlawn.  The 
Ballymachugh  and  Drumlummon  dispensary  i*  within 
the  Cavan  Poor-law  union;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
received  £127  14*..  expended  £125  8s.  7d.,  and 
administered  to  1,740  patients. — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Granard,  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardagh.  See  Granard.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position, £149  13s.  9Jd.  ;  glebe,  £18  14*.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £'221  10s.  0d., 
and  are  impropriate  in  the  Misses  Blundell.  The 
church  was  built  about  the  year  1800,  by  means  of  a 
gift  of  £461  10s.  O^d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  460 ;  attendance  200.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  one  of  10  within  the  benefice;  but 
is  not  distinguished  from  the  others  in  the  returns. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  692,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,772;  a  Sunday  school  at 
Arley  Cottage  was  averagely  attended  by  65  chil- 
dren ;  and  5  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  282 
boys  and  228  girls.  Two  of  the  schools  were  aided 
with  each  about  £3  from  subscription,  and  respec- 
tively £10  and  £12  from  the  National  Board  ;  one 
with  £6  from  the  Ardagh  Society,  and  £5  from 
Lord  Famham ;  one  with  £8  from  the  Ardagh  So- 
ciety, and  advantages  worth  about  £6  from  the  in- 
cminVnt ;  and  one  at  Arley  Cottage,  with  £36  18*. 
6d.,  and  some  considerable  additional  advantage* 
from  Lord  Farnham. 

BALLYMACKEAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ringrone,  barony  of  Courcey*.  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  40  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  202.    Houses  36. 

BALLYMACKEY,  a  parish  44  miles  cast  of 
Nenagh,  and  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  barony  of 
Upper  Ormond,  and  of  the  co.  Tippcrary.  Munster. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  4  miles;  area,  9.7 13 acre*. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,066  ;  in  1841,  3,178.  House.  550. 
The  land  is  prevailingly  li^ht,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  bog.  The  site  of  the  old  ruined  church  ha* 
an  altitude  of  342  feet ;  ami  the  Nenagh  river  de- 
scends westward  within  the  parish  from  an  elevation 
of  360  to  one  of  250  feet.  The  principal  seats  are 
Ballymackey,  Lismore,  KilleUk,  Grcnanstown,  Lis- 
sanisley,  New-Orchard,  Fallecn,  Camira,  Castle- 
Willington,  Hermitage,  Mount- Pleasant,  Donny- 
Brook,  Elm-Hill,  and  Bi  ssborough — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  and  vicarage,— jointly  with  the  rectory  of 
Tcmpledowney,  the  corps  of  the  chancellorship  of 
Killaloe  cathedral, — and,  jointly  with  the  rectories 
of  Tcmpledowney  and  Ballygibbon,  the  benefice  and 
parochial  union  of  Ballymackey,  in  the  dio.  of  Killa- 
loe. Sec  Ballygimiom  and  Templedowney.  The 
vicarage  of  Ballymackey  alone  was  supposed  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  belong  to  the  chan- 
cellorship, and,  on  their  recommendation,  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  suspended  "the  ap- 
pointment  of  acleik  to  the  sinecure  rectory;"  but  the 
Commissioners  afterwards  discovered  that  letters 
patent  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  granted  the  rectory 
••  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  vicar,"  and  the  act  of  su*- 
pension  was  annulled.  Tithe  composition  of  the 
rectory  and  vicarage,  £424  12s.  3jd. ;  glebe,  £15. 
Length  of  the  benefice,  5  miles  ;  breadth.  4.  Pop., 
in  1831.4,615.  Gross  income.  £624  4*.  7|d. ;  nett, 
£531  II*.  5d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  re- 
ceives a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  wa*  built  in  1822, 
by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,384  12s.  3Jd.  from  the 
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late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300;  atten- 
dance, Hl>out  70.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  about  300 ;  am),  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Aghnameadle.  In  1834,  the  Protestant* 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  306,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  2,021  ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to 
371,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,485 ;  and  7  daily 
schools,  all  in  the  parish,  one  of  them  aided  with  a 
fice  house  and  garden,  and  another  with  £6  from  an 
endowment,  and  £2  from  the  rector,  had  on  their 
books  145  boys  and  77  girls.  In  1840,  a  National 
school  at  Ballymackey  was  salaried  with  .£8,  and 
attended  hv  76  children. 

BALLY.MACKILL.    See  Ballinakiix. 

BALLYMACNAB,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  co.  and  dio.  of  Armagh,  Ulster.  Post-town, 
Armagh.  The  statistics  belong  to  the  civil  parish  of 
Lisnadill  :  which  see. 

BALLYMACNAG,  a  village  in  the  barony  of 
Farney,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  It  stands  east  of 
Carrickmacross,  about  2  miles  from  Loughfag,  and 
close  to  Monalty  Lough,  on  the  cross  road  to  Dun- 
dalk.  Adjacent  to  it  is  Ballymacuag-house.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

BALLY'MACODA,  a  village  and  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parish  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  co.  Cork, 
and  in  the  dio.  of  Cloync  and  Ross,  Munster.  Post- 
town,  Castlemartyr.  The  statistics  are  given  under 
the  civil  parochial  divisions.  Ba'.lymacodacastle,  in 
the  parish,  and  situated  near  Castlemartyr,  was 
built,  in  1521,  by  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  The  poison- 
ous quality  of  the  yew  tree  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered or  confirmed  in  the  course  of  last  century, 
by  cattle  eating  of  its  foliage  in  Ballymacoda  garden, 
and  suddenly  dying.  The  village  of  Ballymacoda 
stands  within  the  civil  parish  of  Kilmacdonogh. 
Area,  18  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  305.    Houses  57. 

BALLYMACORMACK,  a  parish  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Ardagh,  and  partly  in  that  of  Movdow, 
and  situated  1}  mile  south  of  Longford,  co.  Long- 
ford, Leinster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  3  miles. 
Area  of  the  Ardagh  section,  4,035  acres ;  of  the 
Movdow  section,  4.800  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  3.036;  in  1841.  3,926.  Houses  650.  Pop. 
of  the  Ardagh  section,  in  1831,  2.100;  In  1841, 
1,816.  Houses  289.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  is 
bog ;  and  the  rest  is,  on  the  average,  good  land. 
The  parish  enjoys  nearly  the  same  advantages  of 
road  and  canal  communication  as  the  town  of  Long- 
ford ;  and  is  traversed  southward  by  the  road  thence 
to  Ballymahon,  and  by  the  Longford  branch  of  the 
Royal  Canal. — Ballymacormack  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Templemichael  [which 
ecej,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  Tithe  composition, 
£200;  glebe,  £72  Is.  Id.  The  church  was  built, 
in  1827.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  J5s.  4|d.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  atten- 
dance 140.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  2,160;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Templemichael.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  208  Churchmen,  17  Presbyterians,  and  3,680 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school  was  avenigely 
attended  by  83  children;  and  12  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  347  boys  and  232  girls.  One  of  the 
daily  schools  was  a  classical  one,  supported  by  fees  ; 
one  was  a  girls'  school,  aided  with  £30  from  sub- 
scription, the  Ardagh  Association,  and  the  London 
Hibernian  Society ;  one  was  an  infant  school,  aided 
with  £15  from  subscription,  and  £5  from  the  Ar- 
dagh Association  ;  one  was  a  boys'  and  girls'  school, 
aided  with  £15  from  subscription,  and  £10  from  the 
Ardagh  Association  ;  anil  all  the  rest  were  hedge- 
schools.  In  1840,  a  boy.-,'  school  ami  a  girls'  school  were 


each  salaried  with  £8  from  the  National  Board,  and 
bad  on  their  hooks  respectively  96  boys  and  101  girls. 

BALLY.MACQU1N,  a  tidal  lough,  and  a  bog,  on 
the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Clantnaurice,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  The  lough  is  about  half-a-mile  long,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  ;  it  extends  within  1 £  fur- 
long of  high-water  mark  in  Ballyheigue  bay  ;  it  sends 
orT  a  stream  of  5  or  6  furlongs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  line  of  high- water  roaik  to  a  deflection  into  the 
bay  ;  it  has  several  islets  ;  and  it  lies  a  mile  south 
by  west  of  the  village  of  Ballyheigue, — the  road  from 
which,  to  Ardfert,  passes  between  the  lough  and  the 
sea,  and  is  carried  across  the  stream  by  Arkiragh 
bridge.  The  bog  begins  at  the  east  side  of  the 
lough,  and  extends,  in  a  narrow  belt,  3  miles  east- 
ward, to  a  point  south-east  of  Ballinoe  church. 
Area,  1,331  English  acres.  "This  bog."  reports 
Mr.  Niinmo,  "  is  in  a  hollow  between  the  limestone 
and  the  upland  ground  of  Ballyheigue.  The  upper 
part  has  been  much  cut  for  turf.  The  western  end 
declines  gently  to  the  lough  of  Ballymacquin,  the 
surface  of  which  U  nearly  two  feet  below  common 
high-water.  The  tide  flows  into  the  lough,  and 
covers  some  of  this  bog,  which  thereby  affords  some 
pasture,  though  the  lower  parts  of  it  have  been 
much  destroyed  by  turf-cutting.  Some  attempts 
have  l>ccn  made  to  reclaim  this  bog ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  late  S.  Oliver,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Oliver,  co. 
Limerick,  had  a  cut  or  canal  of  20  feet  wide,  and  6 
feet  [deep],  made  from  the  lough  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  bog,  with  various  cuts  into  the  land.  The 
tide  flows  in  this  canal  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Bally- 
kealy;  and  bout*  with  shell-sand,  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lough,  may  be  brought  into  the  bog  by 
means  of  it.  It  has  been  neglected,  and  is  muca 
choked."  The  greatest  elevation  of  the  bog  is  35 
feet;  and  its  average  depth  is  12  or  15  feet.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  reclamation,  £733  4s. 

BALLYMACWARD,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Kilcounel.  and  partly  in  that  of  Tyaquin,  5 
miles  south  by  west  of  Castle  Blakeney,  co.  Gal  way. 
Connaught.  Length,  5  indes;  breadth,  4.  Area  of 
the  Kilconnel  section,  7,987  acres ;  of  the  Tyaquin 
section,  9,271  acres.  1'op.  of  the  whole,  in  1831. 
4.906;  in  1841,  5,027.  Houses  822.  Pop.  of  th« 
Kilconnel  section,  in  1831,  2,386;  in  1841,  2,343. 
Houses  400.  The  land  is  in  part  prime,  and  in  gen- 
eral  good ;  and  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Clancarty,  has  been  undergoing  decided  georgical 
improvement.  The  surface  is  drained  on  the  wet 
by  the  river  Moyne.  The  small  village  of  Bally- 
macward  stands  2  miles  north-west  of  the  village  of 
Kilconnel;  and  around  it  are  Mount  Bernard,  Mount 
Hazel,  and  Hampstead,  the  seats  respectively  of 
Messrs.  B.  Brown,  A.  Brown,  and  Davis.  The  east 
side  of  the  parish  is  cut  by  an  intersection  of  road*  at 
Glantane  inn — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage 
in  the  dio.  of  Clonfert.  Tithe  composition.  £207 
13s.  10jd.  Part  of  the  rectorial  tithes,  compounded 
for  £72,  arc  appropriated  to  the  bishop  and  the  dean 
of  Cloufert  Ballymacward  benefice  comprehend* 
the  two  parishes  of  Ballymacward  and  Clonkeen. 
See  CloNKKKN.  Length,  6  miles ;  breadth,  5.  Pop., 
in  1831,  0,783.  Gross  income.  £267  13a.  I0|d. ; 
nett,  £246  2s.  5{d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
church  is  an  old  structure,  built  nobody  can  tell 
when  or  at  what  cost ;  and,  about  15  years  ago,  it 
was  new-roofed,  new  pewed,  ornamented  with  a 
tower,  and  thoroughly  repaired,  by  means  of  vestry 
assessments.  Sittings  120;  attendance  40.  Two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  within  the  benefice  are  par- 
ochially united ;  ana  that  in  Ballymacward  has  an 
attendance  of 2, 400.  In  1834,  the  l'rote-t  ants  of  both 
the  parish  and  the  union  amounted  to  123,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  the  parish  to  5,247,  uud  the  Rumaii 
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Catholic*  of  the  union  to  7,  IS)  ;  and  4  daily  schools 
in  Ballyroacward,  anil  3  in  Clonkeen,  had  on  their 
book*  342  boys  and  183  girl*.  Two  of  the  Bally, 
macward  schools  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
at  Glantane,  were  supported  wholly  by  fees  ;  and  the 
other  two  were  a  boy*'  school  and  a  girls'  school  in 
Ballymacward  village,  aided  bv  allowances  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  the  former  also  by  £4 
and  a  house  from  Lord  Clanearty  ;  and  the  latter  by 
£10  from  Lady  Clanearty,  and  £9  from  the  London 
Ladies'  Hibernian  Society. 

B  ALL  YM  AC  WILLI  AM,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Warrenstown,  4  miles  north-west  of  Edenderry, 
King's  co.,  Leinster.  Length,  5  miles  ;  breadth,  24 ; 
area,  4,970  acres  Pop.,  ui  1831,  1,150;  in  1841. 
1,103.  Houses  190.  The  land  is  of  very  tine 
quality.  The  principal  seat  is  Jonestown.  The 
parish  is  traversed  south-south-westward  by  the 
road  from  Trim  to  Philipstown ;  and  impinged  upon, 
on  the  south,  by  the  Grand  Canal.  See  Bally- 
BMTTOW. — Ball  vmsewillium  is  a  rectory,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe  composi- 
tion.  £236  16s.  8d. ;  glebe,  £28  7s.  Gross  income, 
£.'01  3*.  8eL;  nett,  £240  12s.  Cd.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  There  is  neither  glebe-house,  church,  nor 
chapel.  The  vicar  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Mon- 
asterori*  perforins  occasional  duties  as  curate;  and 
the  Protestant  parishioners  attend  his  church  and 
that  of  Ballyburley.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  13  Churchmen,  2  Presbyterians,  0  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  1 ,009  Roman  Catholics  ; 
ami  2  National  schools,  each  aided  with  £6  a-year 
from  the  Board,  had  on  their  books  83  boys  and  35 

firl*.    The  schools  nre  at  Tritnhlestown ;  and,  in 
840,  were  aided  with  respectively  £12  and  £8. 
BALLYMADUN.    See  Balltmacdlm. 
BALI.YMAGANNY.  a  village.  1  mile  south  by 
west  of  Oldcaatle,  barony  of  Demifore,  co.  Meath, 
Leinster.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYMAOARVEY,  a  parish,  formerly  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Duleek,  but  now  in  that  ol  Lower 
Duleek,  6  miles  south  of  Slane,  co.  Meath,  Lcin«ter. 
Area,  915  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  132  ;  in  1841,  104. 
Houses  14.  But  the  ecele-iastical  parish  is  much 
more  extensive.  Area,  2,207}  acres.  Pop,  in  1831, 
401.  The  surface  ic  drained  eastward  by  one  of  the 
head-streams  of  Nanny  Water,  and  traversed  north- 
wurd  by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Slane  and  London- 
derry ;  "and  it  partakes  gf  the  general  luxuriance  of 
the  baronies  of  Duleek.  The  demesne  of  Ballyiua- 
garvey  is  small  but  well  situated.  Adjacent  to  it 
on  the  east,  at  the  intersection  of  a  cro»s-road  with 
the  main  line  of  thoroughfare,  is  the  hamlet  of 
Balratli,  the  site  of  a  post-office.  The  neat  villa*  of 
Bulrath,  Snugborough,  and  Mullaghfiu ;  and,  above 
all,  the  plantations,  demesne,  and  handsome  seat  of 
Sir  William  Somerville,  Bart.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bamlet,  are  pleasing  features  in  the  landscape.  The 
last,  however,  is  qumul  eivilia  in  Kentstown,  and  the 

others  in  n  detached  district  of  Piercetown  This 

parish  is  a  \  i enrage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kents- 
town, in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  See  Kentstown. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £50;  glebe,  £10  12s. 
©d. ;  vicarial  tithe  composition  of  the  townlands  of 
Waltcrstown,  and  Brauganstown,  in  the  parish  of 
Gattrim,  payable  to  the  vicar,  £35.  The  rectorial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £90,  and  are  impropriate 
in  six  different  parties,  but,  in  1817,  were  held  in 
lease  by  Mr.  John  Finley,  of  Kentstown.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  000  ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Painstown.  In  1814,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  22,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  391  ;  and  a  hedge-school  at  Black  Lion  was 
attended  by  about  20  children. 


BALLYMAG AURAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Templeport,  barony  of  Tullaghagh,  co.  Cavan,  Ul- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  county, 
4  miles  north-east  of  Ballinamore.  Fairs  are  held  on 
May  23,  Aug.  12.  and  Nov.  23.    Pop.,  in  1831,  89. 

BALLYMAG IBBON,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Cong,  barony  of  Kilmain,  co  Mayo,  Connaugbt.  It 
stands  2|  miles  north-east  of  Cong,  and  about  a  mile 
from  the  north-east  corner  of  Lough  Corrib,  on  the 
road  between  Cong  and  Headfort.  Pop.  not  spe- 
cially returned.  Ballymagibbon-house,  the  seat  of 
John  Fynn,  Esq.,  stands  in  low  ground  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  hamlet  and  Lough  Corrib.  Ad- 
joining this  seat,  and  mainly  supported  by  Mr.  Fynn, 
is  a  school  of  singularly  high  character  for  so  se- 
questered a  district.    See  Cong. 

BALLYM  AGL  ASSON,  a  parish  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  4  miles  south 
by  west  of  Duushaughlin,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  2  mile* ;  area,  3,470  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  653;  in  1841.  507-  Houses  7'J.  The 
surface  consists  of  prime  land,  and  is  traversed  north- 
eastward by  the  road  from  Kilcock  to  Ratoatb — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  separate  benefice  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income, 
£194  14*.  10d.;  nett.  £179  17s.  lid.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  The  incumbent  hold*  also  the  benefice  of 
Derralossory  in  co.  Wicklow,  and  is  resident  there. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £70.  The  church  was 
built  in  1800,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  10s.  lid. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  100; 
attendance  8.  The  Roman  Catholic  parishioner* 
attend  Kilclonc  and  Rathegan  chapels.  In  1814, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  9,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  648.    There  is  no  school. 

B  ALLY  MAG  L  AVE  Y.  a  bog  3  miles  east  of  Bal- 
lymahon,  and  traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal  and  the 
road  from  Abbeyshruel  to  Mearscourt,  and  the  boun- 
dary-line  between  the  counties  of  Longford  arid 
Westmeath,  Leinster.  Though  one  continuous  mo- 
rms*,  and  distinctly  insulated  from  other  bogs,  it 
is  reported  on  as  consisting  of  three  sections,  each 
of  more  than  one  denomination.  The  first  section 
is  that  of  Ballymaglavy,  Williamstown,  and  May- 
vore,  with  an  area  of  1,019  acres,  37  roods;  the 
second,  Rathkellet,  Castlegadry,  Coulanstown,  and 
Ballincarrow,  with  an  area  of  191  acres,  3  roods,  33 
perches;  and  the  third.  Rath  and  Abbeyshruel,  with 
an  area  of  1,323  acres,  2  roods,  0  perches.  The 
river  Inny  partially  bounds  the  north  side  of  the 
morass ;  and,  while  in  contact  with  it,  flows  at  an 
elevation  of  78  feet  above  the  level  of  its  embou- 
chure. The  bog.  at  the  highest  part,  lies  150  feet 
al>ove  the  level  of  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Bridge ; 
it  has  a  depth  of  from  17  to  43  feet;  it  gradually 
declines  toward  the  Inny ;  and  it  is  drained  across 
its  east  end  by  a  rivulet  called  the  Blackwater. 
•*  The  fall  of  this  bog,"  says  Mr.  Townteitd,  speak- 
ing of  its  drainage  by  means  of  the  Royal  Canal, 
"  is  so  great  as  to  require  5  eight-feet  locks  to  give 
favourable  levels  for  the  collateral  cuts  intersecting 
it;  and  if  the  drains  were  to  be  joined  to  the  river 
inny,  two  locks  more  must  be  added." 

BALLYMAGOOLY,  a  village  in  the  pari*h  of 
Rahan,  barony  of  Fermov,  co.  Cork,  Muuster.  Area, 
14  acres     Pop.,  in  1841*.  212.    Houses  36. 

BALLYMAGORRY.    See  Bali.in aoorry. 

BALLYMAHON,  a  market  and  post  town,  partly 
in  the  parish  of  Noughaval,  barony  of  Abbeyshruel, 
but  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Shruel,  barony  of  Rath- 
cline,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It  stands  10  miles 
north-west  by  north  of  Athlone,  10  south-east  of 
Laiieshorough,  10  south  by  we*t  of  Longford,  14 1 
west  by  north  of  MuHiiigar.  and  53J  west  by  north 
of  Dublin.    Its  site  i»  the  side  or  skirt  of  a  gently 
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sloping  hill  along  the  river  Inny,  about  3  miles  alwvc 
the  point  of  the  river's  inosculation  with  Lough  Ree. 
It  consists  principally  of  one  very  spacious  street, 
ami  possesses  interest  in  a  small  degree  from  its  own 
appearance,  and  in  a  large  degree  from  the  luxuri- 
ance and  the  soft  beauty  of  the  landscape  around  it 
Its  public  buildings  are  a  church  with  a  steeple,  a 
spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  an  indifferent  old 
market-house,  and  a  handsome  bridge  of  five  lofty 
and  well-constructed  arches.  It  so  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  six  or  seven  thriving  towns  as 
to  be  sufficiently  near  them  for  the  interchange  of 
trade,  and  not  so  near  as  to  fear  the  influence  of 
their  rivalry  upon  its  own  markets.  The  Inny  is 
navigable  from  it  to  Lough  Ree;  and  the  Royal 
Canal  passes  near  it  in  the  line  extending  from  Dub- 
lin to  Tarmonbarry.  Well-appointed  boats  convey 
passengers  and  goods  daily  to  Dublin  and  interme"- 
diate  towns;  and  a  car  connects  the  Toome-bridge 
■tation  of  the  canal  through  the  town  with  Athlone. 
A  weekly  market,  well-attended,  for  the  disposal  of 
agricultural  produce,  is  held  on  Thursday ;  and  fairs 
are  held  on  the  Thursday  l>efore  Ash- Wednesday, 
May  II,  Aug.  II,  and  Nov.  21.  The  May  fair  is 
much  resorted  to  by  graziers ;  and  is  reckoned  the 
best  fair  for  cattle  in  the  central  counties  except  the 
great  fair  of  Ballinasloe.  The  current  trade  consistg 
of  the  interchange  of  yarns,  cloths,  groceries,  aud 
for  the  produce  of  the  field 


leous  article* 
and  the  dairy.  A  series  of  small  manufacture  is 
conducted  in  linen  frieze,  hnsey  woolscy.  leather, 
shoes,  nails,  and  gingerbread.  Two  distilleries  and 
several  malt-houses  were  at  one  time  in  operation. 
A  dispensary  in  the  town  is  within  the  Longford 
Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district  of  39,(771  acres, 
containing  a  population  of  22,916;  and,  in  1839- 
40,  it  received  £118  12s.  2d.,  expended  £124  0s. 
Md.,  and  administered  to  1,710  patients.  In  1842, 
the  Ballymahon  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £3,230, 
circulated  £13,681  in  2,283  loans,  and  cleared  a  nett 
profit  of  £58  9s.  9d. ;  and  from  the  date  of  its  for- 
mation till  the  close  of  1842,  it  circulated  £40,686 
in  7,663  loans,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes 
£418  8s.  6d. 

Ballymahon  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  Mahon,  king  of  Thomond,  and 
the  predecessor  and  elder  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Brian  Boromh,  having,  in  9<X),  obtained,  in  its  vici- 
nity, a  victory  over  Feargal,  the  son  of  Ruarc,  king 
of  Conuaught.  Mahon  embarked  a  select  body  of 
troop*  in  small  sloops  and  flat-bottomed  boats  at  or 
near  Kilialloe,  sailed  up  the  Shannon,  made  descents 
and  levied  contributions  at  intervals  on  the  Con- 
naught  side  of  the  river,  and  landed  his  whole  force 
for  a  grand  effort  at  Lough  Ree.  Feargal,  who  bad 
narrowly  watched  his  motions,  and  mustered  strength 
to  confront  him,  rushed  to  the  combat  on  the  banks 
of  the  Inuy,  engaged  him  in  a  sanguinary  battle, 
suffered  a  total  defeat,  and  plunged  personally  into 
the  river.  His  shield — says  the  story  which  we  have 
followed  and  abridged,  ami  which  gives  as  its  voucher 
a  poem  preserved  in  the  book  of  Munster — fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mahon,  and  was  for  ages  afterwards 
carried  as  a  trophy  by  bis  posterity  in  their  wars 
with  the  princes  of  Connaugbt.  In  1793,  riotous 
opposition  was  made  in  Ballymahon  to  the  halloaing 
for  the  m  i  I  it  1. 1 :  the  Earl  ot  Granard,  who  acted  as 
magistrate,  saw  his  carriage  broken  to  pieces,  was 
forcibly  expelled  from  the  town,  left  the  rioters  in 
mastery  during  eight  days,  and  eventually  reduced 
them  to  order  only  by  returning  at  the  "head  of  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  Mouagban  militia— Gold- 
smith the  poet  was  educated  in  Ballymahon  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  vicar  of  Shruel,  and  afterwards 
had  much  connection  with  the  town  and  some  of  its 


inhabitants.  "  His  description  of  the  alehouse," 
says  a  writer,  long  and  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
locality,  "  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  mo4 
of  the  habitations  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lissoy  and  Ballymahon,  where,  until  the 
late  introduction  of  modern  expensive  habits,  every 
pai  lour-floor  was  sanded  or  flagged,  bad  '  its  bed  by 
night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day,'  and  exhibited 
cither  on  a  chimney-hoard,  or  in  an  open  cupboard, 
a  parcel  of  broken  or  unbroken  pieces  of  china, 
glass,  or  stained  earthenware ;  while  the  walls  were 
covered  with  gun-racks,  fishing-tackle,  and  homely 
prints,  among  which  latter  ornaments,  '  the  twelve 
good  rules,  and  royal  game  of  goose,'  always  ob- 
tained a  conspicuous  place.  Thus  was  Jemmy  An- 
thony's parlour  once  ornamented  in  the  old  mill  ot 
Ballymahon,  which  bad  been  by  himself  or  bis  an- 
cestors occupied  for  a  century ;  but  in  his  early  days 
it  boasted  the  addition  of  violins,  hautboys,  flutes, 
and  a  French  born,  with  which  he  and  his  ingenious 
brothers  often  made  sonorous  melody  on  the  lovely 
banks  of  the  Inny,  about  40  years  ago,  and  delighted 
the  villagers  who  assembled  in  the  summer  evenings 
on  the  bridge  to  hear  them." — The  ancient  castle  of 
Ballymahon  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the 
present  bridge,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  The  only  vestiges  of  it  are  some  vaults 
beneath  a  modem  dwelhng-bouse.  Area  of  the 
Noughaval  section  of  the  town,  10  acres;  of  the 
Shruel  section,  47  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  iu 
1831,  1,081 ;  in  1841,  1,229.  Houses  197.  Pop.  ot 
the  Shruel  section,  in  1841,  1,125.    Houses  179. 

B  ALLYM  A  KEN  NY,  a  parish  in  the  baronies 
of  Drogheda  and  Ferrard,  2J  miles  north  of  Drogb- 
eda.  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Length,  2  miles ;  breadth, 
1  J.  Area  of  the  Drogheda  section,  848  acres ;  of  the 
Ferrard  section,  733  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  563;  in  1841,  499.  Houses  86.  Pop.  of  the 
Drogheda  section,  in  1831,  363;  in  1841,  28a 
Houses  48.  The  surface  lies  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  road  from  Drogheda  to  Dundalk,  extends 
to  within  2j  miles  of  the  sea,  declines  to  the  east, 

and  consists  of  middle-rate  land  This  parish  is  an 

appropriate  rectory,  and  also  a  perpetual  curacy,  ia 
the  dio.  of  Armagh.  The  rectorial  tithes  belong  to 
the  primate ;  but  have  all  been  conferred  by  him  iu 
lease  on  the  perpetual  curate.  The  curacy  is  co- 
extensive with  the  parish,  and  constitutes  a  separate 
benefice.  Tithe  composition,  £131  5s.  ,  glebe, 
£44.  Gross  income,  £175  5s. ;  nett,  £157  16s. 
3d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built  by 
Primate  Robinson  at  his  own  expense;  but  when  or 
at  what  cost  is  not  known.  Sittings  150 ;  attendance 
25.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  25,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  541 ;  and  a  daily  school  was 
annually  aided  with  £10  from  the  National  Board, 
and  had  on  its  books  45  boys  and  12  girls, 
ii  ALL  Y  M  A  K  ILL.  See  Balunakilu 
B  ALLYM  ALOE-CASTLE,  a  seat  a  little  east 
of  Cloyne,  aud  2  miles  west  of  Ballycotton  strand, 
barony  of  Imokilly,  co.  Cork.  Munster.  The  origi- 
nal castle  was  built  by  the  Fitzgeralds ;  it  became 
the  property  and  scat  of  the  first  Earl  of  Orrery 
after  the  rebellion  of  1641 ;  it  afterwards  pasted  suc- 
cessively to  Col.  Corker  and  Hugh  Lumley,  Esq. ; 
it  received  some  additions  from  the  latter  al>out  75 
years  ago;  and  it  is  now  the  scat  of  C.  J.  Forster, 
L-<)  In  the  castle  hall  were  formerly,  and  perhaps 
still  are,  two  massive  pairs  of  horns  of  the  moose 
deer. 

BALLYMANNY.  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  East  Ophaly,  4j  miles  east  of 
Kildare,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  1  mile ; 
breadth,  half-a-tnilc ;  area,  507  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  185  ;  in  1841,  193.    Houses  31.    The  surface 
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consists  of  good  land,  and  Kes  in  the  west  side  of 
the  basin  or  valley  of  the  Liffey.  The  parishioners 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Milltown  Canal  naviga- 
tion. Fairs  are  held  on  April  6,  Aug.  21,  and  Nov. 
2. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  KtUWBM  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
dare.  Tithe  composition,  £36  18s.  5d.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners,  with  one  exception,  were  all  Ro- 
man Catholics;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYMANUS,  a  townland,  2}  miles  west- 
north-west  of  the  village  of  Aughrim,  and  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  northern  head-stream  of 
Aughrim  Water,  barony  of  Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  "  Here,"  says  our  cotemporary,  Gorton, 
"  is  the  seat  of  the  Byrnes,  formerly  called  O'Byrnes, 
or  O'Brins,  mentioned  by  Spencer  as  in  his  time  the 
ancient  lords  of  all  that  country,  i.  e.,  of  the  bar- 
onv  of  Ballinacor." 

BALLYMARTIN,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
consists  of  a  main  body  and  a  detached  portion ;  and 
has  Ballyelare  as  its  post-town.  Its  arable  land  is 
good ;  and  its  upland  is  part  of  the  tabular  trap  ter- 
ritory of  the  county.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth, 
1}.  Area  of  the  Upper  Belfast  section,  2,421  acres ; 
of  the  Lower  Belfast  section,  .185.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  721  ;  in  1841,  870.  Houses  148. 
Pop.  of  the  Upper  Belfast  section,  in  1841,  685. 

Houses  1 13  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Carnhonet  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Connor.  Tithe  composition,  £150.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  17  Churehmen,  678 
Presbyterians,  29  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
31  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  daily  school  was  an- 
nually aided  with  £8  from  the  National  Board,  and 
had  on  its  books  25  boys  and  15  girls. 

BALLYMARTLE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Kinsale,  but  chiefly  in  that  ot  Kinnalea,  4 
miles  north  by  east  of  the  town  of  Kinsale,  co.  Cork, 
Munstex.  Length  and  breadth,  each  3  miles.  Area, 
of  the  Kinsale  section,  435  acres ;  of  the  Kinnalea 
section,  5,068  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1841, 
1,751.  Houses  277.  Pop.  of  the  Kinnalea  section, 
in  1831,  1,585;*  in  1841,  1,615.  Houses  257. 
The  soil,  though  light,  is  extensively  such  as  to 
produce  good  crops  of  wheat.  The  surface  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Cork  to  Kinsale;  and 
drained  southward  by  the  rivulet  which  falls  into 
Oyster  Haven — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio  of  Cork.  Tithe  com- 
position, £424  12s.  2d. ;  glebe,  £5.  Gross  income, 
£429  12s.  2d. ;  nett,  £367  4s.  1  Id.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  The  church  is  old  and  decayed.  Sittings 
100 ;  attendance  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  600.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  99,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,631 ; 
a  Sunday  school,  superintended  by  the  rector,  was 
attended  by  10  children;  and  2  pay  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  26  boys  and  11  girls.  In  1839, 
the  National  Board  granted  £84  10s.  toward  the 
building  and  fitting  up  of  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls' 
school. 

BALLYM  ARTYR,  the  quondam  name  of  the 
seat  of  the  Fitxgeralds,  seneschals  of  I/uokilly,  and 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  town  of  Castlemartyr,  co. 
Cork,  Monster.    See  Castlemartyr. 

BALLYMASCANLON,  a  parish,  2  miles  north- 
east  of  the  town  of  Dundalk,  and  partly  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Upper  Dundalk,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Lower 
Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Length,  8  miles ; 
breadth,  3.  Area  of  the  Upper  Dundalk  section, 
177  acres;  of  the  Lower  Dundalk  section,  15,820 


•  The  hM  uf  1931  does  nol  notice  the  Kinsale  serti.*!. 


acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  0..139 ;  in  1841, 
6,674.  Houses  1,159  Pop.  of  the  Lower  Dun- 
dalk section,  in  1841,  6,565.  Houses  1.137.  A 
range  of  mountains  extends  about.  ~\  miles  north 
and  south,  and  occupies  nearly  half  the  area;  but, 
excepting  one  summit  called  Cnrraquet,  the  range 
has  no  particular  name.  It  is  all  salubrious,  afford* 
tolerable  summer  pasture,  and  varies  in  value  from 
5s.  to  30s.  per  plantation  acre.  The  rest  of  the 
area  is  low  ground ;  all,  excepting  about  200  acres 
of  meadow,  regularly  subject  to  tillage  ;  and  worth, 
per  plantation  acre,  from  30s.  to  £3.  Bogs  are 
aggregately  of  very  trivial  extent.  The  rivulet  Flurry 
bisects  the  interior  south-eastward  to  fall  into  the 
sea  at  Dundalk.  A  little  circular  loughlet  gives  the 
name  of  Loughanmore  to  the  townland  in  which  it 
lies,  and  possesses  some  features  of  beauty.  Limestone 
abounds  and  is  quarried ;  and  iron  ore  is  supposed 
to  be  plentiful  in  the  uplands.  The  interior  is  tra- 
versed by  both  the  old  and  the  new  roads  from  Dub- 
lin to  Belfast,  and  by  both  the  trunk  and  the  rami- 
fications of  the  road  from  Carlingford  to  Newry. 
Within  the  parochial  limits  are  the  village  of 
Rnvensdale,  and  the  demesnes  and  mansions  of 
Ravensdale  and  Ravcnsdale  Park.  See  Ravens- 
dale.  Other  seats  are  numerous;  but,  excepting 
Ballytnascanlon-house,  the  seat  of  J.  W.  M'Neale, 
Esq.,  they  are  noticeable  only  in  the  aggregate. 
Two  bleach -greens,  a  small  starch  manufactory,  and 
about  50  or  60  looms,  sum  up  the  chief  means  of 
manufacturing  produce.  A  dispensary  in  the  parish 
is  within  the  Dundalk  Poor-law  union;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  received  and  expended  £72  13s.,  and  ad- 
ministered  to  814  patients.  The  antiquities  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  church  on  Foughart  hill,  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  castle  at  Ballymascanlon,  several 
raths  or  Danish  forts,  and  a  pensile  monument,  con- 
sisting of  three  great  pillars  and  a  ponderous  impost, 
and  called  the  Giant's  Load.  One  of  the  raths  is 
noticed  in  the  following  terms  by  Dr.  Ledwich : 
"  On  the  lands  of  Ballymascanlon,  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  is  a  large  rath,  and  on  it  a  great  stone,  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  a  cross  with  four  smaller  ones. 
About  30  yards  from  the  rath  is  an  entrance  into  a 
cave  running  under  the  rath,  but  it  has  not  been  ex- 
plored. Tradition  calls  this  the  tomb  of  AlacScan- 
lan.  One  of  that  name  was  king  of  Fignitie,  and  had 
a  great  battle  with  the  Gauls,  a.  d.  833.  Whether 
Fignitie  was  Ballymascanlon  is  not  easy  to  determine: 
however,  the  stone  with  crosses  and  the  cave  show  a 
compound  of  Christian  and  pagan  ideas  similar  to  that 
at  New  Grange ;  and  hence  I  am  led  to  conclude, 
from  the  substructure  of  the  latter,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  semi-Christian  Ostmen  of  the  9th  century." 
— This  parish  was  anciently  a  lordship  of  the  abbey 
of  Melhfont;  and  its  rectorial  tithes  belonged  to 
that  abbey's  community.  It  is  now  tithe  free,  ami 
wholly  impropriate  ;  and  it  forms  a  perpetual  curacy 
and  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  bf  Armagh.  The 
impropriators  are  the  representatives  of  Sir  H.  J. 
Goodricke.  Bart. ;  and  they  pay  the  curate  £18  9*. 
2jd.  of  salary, — who  also  has  £73  IBs.  from  Boul- 
ter's Fund,  and  a  glebe  worth  £30.  Gross  income, 
£122  7s.  2,d. ;  nett,  £105  14s.  8jd.  Patrons,  the 
impropriators.  The  church  is  old  and  of  un- 
known date;  but  was  enlarged  in  1821,  bv  means  of 
a  loan  of  £507  13*.  lOjii.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  300;  attendance,  50  in 
winter,  90  in  summer.  The  church  of  Faughart  is 
within  the  border  of  Ballymascanlon ;  yet  will  more 
properly  be  noticed  in  the  article  on  its  own  parish. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Dolargy  and  Red- 
mont  are  included  in  one  parochial  arrangement,  and 
have  attendances,  the  former  of  from  800  to  900, 
and  the  latter  of  000.    A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
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Kilcurry  is  united,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  with  a  chapel  in  the  benefice  of  Jones- 
borough,  and  has  an  attendance  of  from  500  to 
700.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  open  on 
alternate  Sabbaths  during  summer,  and  attended  by 
from  100  to  130.  A  Wesleyan  place  of  worship  has  an 
attendance  of  about  20.  In  1814,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  350  Churchmen,  313  Presbyterians.  7 
other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  5,623  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  9  daily  schools, — 2  of  which  were  in 
connection  with  respectively  the  Kildare  Place  and 
the  Loudon  Hibernian  Society,  and  1  was  properly 
the  parochial  school  of  Faughart,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice, — had  on 
their  books  160  boys  and  144  girls.  In  1840.  a  Na- 
tional srhool  at  Rainpark  had  on  iU  books  1 16  boys 
and  66  girls. 

B ALLYMEN A,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the 
parish  of  Kirkinriola,  barony  of  Lower  Too  mi',  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Braid  or  Broad 
river,  7J  miles  north  by  cast  of  Randalstown,  14J 
south-south-east  of  Ballymoney,  20}  south-east  by 
south  of  Coleruiiie,  24  north-west  by  north  of  Bel- 
fast, and  respectively  94^  and  104  by  different  routes 
north  of  Dublin.  A  suburb  of  it,  called  Henry  ville, 
or  Harry  ville,  stands  within  the  parish  of  Ballyclug. 
and  barony  of  Lower  Antrim.  The  site  of  the  town 
is  2  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Braid  and  the 
Main  waters,  and  in  the  centre  of  an  undulating  plain 
which  extends  eastward  from  the  rising  grounds 
•long  the  lower  Bann,  to  the  water-shedding  line  of 
heights  on  the  summit  of  the  trap  tableau  of  the 
county.  The  circumjacent  plain  is  not  softly  but 
boldly  undulated,  or  possesses  the  contour  produced 
by  a  constant  alternation  of  level  or  scooped  ground 
and  low  hill ;  and,  though  interspersed  with  marsh 
and  bog,  and  minutely  subdivided  into  small  farms, 
yet,  as  seen  from  a  little  hill  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  it  presents  an  aspect  of  cultivation  and  opu- 
lence, a  display  of  hedge-rows,  orchards,  groves, 
neat  houses,  and  aggregate  embellishments,  which 
may  compare  with  almost  any  vale  in  England.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  a  rath  or  mound  of  earth, 
connected  with  another  mound  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  50  feet  high,  and  planted  with  trees ; 
and  this,  besides  being  in  itself  a  fine  object,  and  one 
well  deserving  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  groups 
picturesquely  with  the  principal  or  overtopping  edi- 
fices near  it  in  a  close  exterior  view  of  the  town. 
The  general  appearance  of  Ballymena  is  that  of  an 
antiquated  and  irregular  town  in  the  process  of  trans- 
mutation into  modern  neatness  of  masonry,  and  com- 
bined spaciousness  and  order  in  street  arrangement. 
The  principal  street  is  new,  wide,  and  well  built. 
But  a  number  of  houses  are  of  the  gable-end  con- 
struction, or  in  the  style  of  old  English  cottages. 
The  market-house,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a 
large  and  convenient  edifice  surmounted  by  a  steeple 
60  fe«t  in  height.  The  bridewell  contains  2  dav 
rooms,  8  cells,  and  2  yards;  and  is  kept  with  remark- 
able regularity.  The  church  of  the  Establishment,  3 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  class-rooms  of  2 
academies  and  a  free  school  in  the  town,  are  interest- 
ing, not  as  buildings,  but  only  in  statistics;  but  all,  as 
well  as  other  schools,  fall  properly  to  be  noticed  in 
the  articles  Ballyclug  and  Kirkinriola:  which 
see.  Ballymena,  when  used  either  popularly  or  topo- 
graphically as  a  parochial  name,  is  a  misnomer  for 
either  the  parish  of  Kirkinriola  or  the  benefice  of 
Ballyclug. 

The  Ballymena  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  105th, 
and  was  declared  on  May  13th,  1840.  It  lies  all  in 
co.  Antrim,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  161.326 
acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  06,964. 


Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.  in 
1831,  are,  Ballymena,  5,644;  Kirkinriola,  2,081  j 
Galgorm,  5.121;  Ballyconnelly,  2,314;  Ahoghill, 
3,634;  Portglenone,  3,756;  Lisnagarran,  3,104; 
Dunminmng,  2,573;  Glenbuck,  2,000;  Dunder- 
mot,  1,069;  Clougb,  2,603;  Newtown-Crommelin, 
1,640;  Glenravil,  1,593;  Broughshane,  3.406; 
Longmore,  1,476;  Slemisb,  2,463;  Glenwberry, 
1,358;  Ballyclug,  3,182;  Kelts,  5.708;  Cloghogo, 
2,579;  Dunmanaway,  2,668;  Bally  scullion,  3,351  ; 
and  Toome,  2,743.  The  number  of  ex-offieio 
anil  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  6  and  28 ; 
and  of  the  latter,  3  are  returned  by  the  division 
of  Ballymena,  2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Galgorm, 
Portglenone,  and  Kells,  and  1  by  each  of  the  otbe- 
divisions.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  property 
rated  is  £96,425  10s. ;  the  total  number  of  persons 
rated  is  1 1 ,500 ;  and  of  these,  1 ,565  are  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 1,739,  not  exceeding 
£2, — 961,  not  exceeding  £3, — 974,  not  exceeding 
£4, — and  7*22,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  Nov.  9,  1840, — to  be  com- 
pleted in  May,  1842.— to  cost  £6.600  for  building 
and  completion,  and  £1,800  for  fittings  and  contin- 
gencies,— to  occupy  a  site  of  6  acres,  4  perches,  pur- 
chased for  £602  10s., — and  to  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  900  paupers.  On  Feb.  6,  1843,  the  work- 
house was  still  unopened ;  and  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  union  up  to  that  date  was  £C95  4s.  1  Id.  The 
only  medical  charities  are  two  dispensaries  at  Toome 
Bridge  and  Ahoghill. 

Ballymena,  though  not  more  favourably  situated 
than  many  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  county, 
and  very  considerably  less  so  than  some,  is  excelled 
only  by  Belfast,  yet  excelled  by  it  at  enormous  dis- 
proportion, in  both  trade  and  population.  In  its 
vicinity  are  14  bleach-greens;  and  in  the  town  itself 
are  a  flax  spinning-mill  and  a  distillery.  The  linen 
trade  is  carried  on  extensively  and  with  spirit;  and 
sales  in  brown  linen  alone  are  said  to  average  in 
amount  £70,000  a-year.  Large  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  produce  are  sold  in  the  weekly 
markets  for  exportation;  and  the  current  retail  trade 
is  both  large  and  miscellaneous.  The  weekly  mar- 
kets are  held  on  Saturday ;  and  annual  fairs  are  held 
on  July  26,  and  Oct.  21.  A  branch  of  the  Provincial 
Bank  was  established  in  1833;  branches  of  the 
Northern  Bank  and  the  Belfast  Bank,  in  1834;  and 
a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank, 
in  1886.  The  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  car 
to  Clough  and  Cloughmills,  a  car  to  Ballymoney  and 
Dunboy,  a  car  to  Ahoghill,  a  coach  and  a  cur  to  An- 
trim, Kells,  and  Belfast,  and  the  mail-coach  in  transit 
between  Belfast  and  Londonderry.  A  presbytery  of 
the  *  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland,'  has  its  seat  in  Ballymena,  inspects  14 
congregations,  and  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Feb., 
May,  Aug.,  and  Nov.  Area  of  the  town,  80  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  4,067;  in  1841,  5.152.  Houses  865. 
Pop.,  including  Henry  ville,  in  1841,  5,549.  Houses 
935. 

BALLYMENA  (Little).  See  Carbickfkr- 
GU8,  both  parish  and  town. 

BALLYMINNEY,  a  creek  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Tyreragh,  about  44,  miles  south-west  of 
Aughris  Head,  co.  Sligo.  Connaught.  It  affords 
shelter  and  berthage  only  for  yawls,  and  is  not  cap- 
able of  artificial  improvement.  A  little  west  of  it,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  on  which  the  village  of 
Ballykilcash  stands,  is  a  bight  which  seems  not  ill 
calculated  for  a  harbour.  The  banks  of  the  rivulet 
at  its  embouchure  are  rocky ;  and  a  harbour  would 
be  formed  by  cutting  through  the  stony  beach  in 
front,  and  protecting  the  entrance  of  the  passage  by 
groins.    This  place  is  called  Donaghantra,  or  Slate- 
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quarry  Harbour :  and  baa  the  Utter  name  from  the 
circura-tance  of  thin  bed*  of  limestone  being  quarried 
in  it*  immediate  vicinity  for  roofing;. 

BALLYMITTY.a  parish  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  liarony  of  West  Shelmalier,  4}  miles  south  by 
west  of  Taghmon,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length, 
2  miles;  breadth,  1;  area,  1,365  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  404 »  in  1841,393.  Houses  72.  The  surface 
has  a  south. Houth- western  exposure,  and  consists  in 
general  of  good  arable  land.  Coolcliffe,  the  seat  of 
Sir  W.  Cox,  situated  2  miles  to  the  right  of  the  road 
from  Taghmon  to  Bannow,  is  an  ornamental  feature 

in  the  parochial  landscape  This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Taghmon,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ferns.  See  Taohmom.  Tithe  composition,  £82 
9s.  10d.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend, 
•nee  of  1,300;  and.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  cbapel  of  Carrick.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  390;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on 
its  books  20  boys  and  10  girls.  In  1840,  a  National 
school  at  Hilltown  was  salaried  with  £8  a- year  from 
the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  56  boys  and  45  girls. 

BALLYMODAN,  or  Balltmoodan,  a  parish, 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Kinnalmeaky,  and  partly  in 
the  eastern  division  of  that  of  East  Carbery,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  contains,  partly  in  its  Kinnal- 
meaky and  partly  in  its  Carbery  section,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  borough  of  Bandon ;  and  the 
Kinnalmeaky  section  contains  also  the  village  of 
Roundhill.  See  Bandon  and  Rodndhtll.  Length, 
3^  miles ;  breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Carbery  section, 
3.1 14  acres,— of  which  120  acres  are  in  Bandon;  of 
the  Kinnalmeaky  section,  4,976  acres,-of  which  136 
acres  are  in  Bandon  and  Roundhill.  Pop.  of  the 
parish,  in  1831,9.972;  in  1841,9,298.  Houses  1,359. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Carbery  section,  in 
1831.829;  in  1841,  1,013  Houses  160.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Kinnalmeaky  section,  in 
1831.  2,353;*  in  1841,  2,026.  Houses  338.  The 
surface  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Bandon  river, 
consists  in  general  of  tolerably  fertile  land,  and  pre- 
sents, in  the  culture  of  its  soil,  the  neatness  of  its 
farm-houses,  the  opulence  of  its  mansions  and  villus, 
and  the  comparative  elegance  and  pretension  of  its 
borough,  an  aspect  in  a  high  degree  agreeable.  A 
chief  feature  is  the  Earl  of  Bandon 's  scat  of  Casti.e- 
Bebnard  [*ee  that  article ;  and  see  also  Bandon  J. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Castle- Bernard  are  Capt  Bernard  s 
handsome  Gothic  villa,  called  the  Farm,  Mayfield, 
Ricbmount,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  other  pleasant 

residences  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate 

benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position, £400 ;  glebe.  £11  5s.  Gross  income, 
£414  5s. ;  nett,  £366  15a.  8d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  the  same  sum  as  the  vicarial, 
and  are  impropriate  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  church  was  built  about  200  years  ago,  and  has 
mi-it  been  repeatedly  enlarged  and  repaired  by  means 
of  parocliial  assessment.  Sittings  800;  attendance 
80O.  Presbyterian,  Weslevan,  and  Primitive  Wes- 
levan  meeting-houses,  are  attended  by  respectively 
SO,  500,  and  100.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
attended  by  5,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  cbapel  of 
Kilbrogan.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
2,264  Churchmen,  111  Presbyterians,  and  7,157 
Rowan  Catholic* ;  a  Sunday  school,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  vicar,  was  attended  by  280 
childreu ;  and  an  infant-school  and  a  week-day 
school,  rent  free,  and  jointly  aided  with  £150  a-year 
from  subscription,— two  other  daily  schools,  rent 


•  lint  this  is  tarloslrc  of  Roundhill. 


free,  and  aided  with  respectively  £80  and  £30  from 
subscription,— and  a  school,  aided  with  collections  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  had  on  their  books  276 
boys  and  153  girls. 

BALLYMOE,  a  half-barony  on  the  north-east 
frontier  of  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north- north- east  and  east  by  co.  Roscommon; 
on  the  south  by  the  barony  of  Killian  ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  baronies  of  Tyaquin  and  Dunmore.  It* 
greatest  length,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  is 
14}  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection,  is  7 1  miles ;  and  its  area  is  89,273  acres. 
It  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Clonbern, 
Kilbegnet,  Kilcroan,  and  Templetoher,  and  part  of 
the  parishes  of  Boyanagh,  Drimtemple,  Dunainon, 
Dunmore,  Killereran,  and  Tuam.  By  the  act  6  and 
7  William  IV.,  c.  84,  s.  51.  the  townland  of  South 
Cloonlara  in  the  parish  of  Boyanagh,  was  transferred 
to  Ballymoe  from  Tyaquin,  and  the  townlands  of 
CIoondahamper-Blake  and  Cloondahamper-  Brown,  in 
the  parish  of  Killereran,  were  transferred  to  it  from 
Dunmore.  The  river  Suck  divides  it  chiefly  from 
the  Roscommon  half-barony  of  Ballymoe,  and  partly 
from  the  Roscommon  harony  of  Athlone ;  and  the 
other  streams  which  drain  it  all  rise  in  its  interior  or 
on  its  boundaries,  and  become  tributary  to  the  Suck. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  surface,  except  where  one 
considerable  range  of  heights  relieves  it  parallel  with 
the  Suck,  is  tame,  morassy,  and  cheerless.  A  very 
large  proportion  is  bog  ;  and  even  the  arable  grounds 
are  so  ill  cultivated  and  so  powdered  with  hovels  in 
lieu  of  comfortable  farm-houses  as  to  be  generally 
painful  to  the  eye.  But  a  more  satisfactory  view  of 
it  will  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  our  next 
article, — the  two  half-baronies  of  Ballymoe  being, 
with  the  exception  of  a  great  preponderance  of  bog 
in  the  Galway  division,  little  less  akin  in  character 
than  prolongedly  contiguous  in  position.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  28,112;  in  1841,  28,666.  Houses  5,165. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,444 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  621  ;  in  other  pursuits,  226. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,085 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
972 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  9,472.  Fe- 
inules  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  574  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  527; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  wrile,  1 1,183. 

BALLYMOE,  a  half-barony  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  co  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  is  bounder! 
on  the  north  bv  the  barony  of  Castlerea;  on  the 
north-east  by  Roscommon  barony ;  on  the  east  by 
the  barony  of  South  Ballintobber;  on  the  south- 
east by  Athlone  burony ;  and  on  the  «outh-we«t 
and  west  by  the  river  8uck,  which  divides  it 
from  the  co.  Galway  half-barony  of  Ballymoe.  Its 
outline  is  not  very  far  from  that  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  of  7  miles  each  side.  Its  surface  was  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Weld  to  comprise  90  acres,  2  roods 
33  perches  of  water;  1,621  acres,  1  rood,  32^>erches 
of  bog;  and  21,597  acres,  33  perches  of  arable  and 
pasture  land ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  amount  in  all  to  23,288acres. 
The  barony  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Cloiiigormican  and  Oran,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of 
BallinakiU,  Drimtemple,  and  Donaroon.t    The  sur- 


t  Mr.  Weld's  Statistical  Sunroof  Roscommon,  published  in 
1*32,  affords,  in  the  Instance  of  Ilallymoe.  a  specimen— and 
certainly  far  front  twins'  either  an  estrone  or  an  uncommon 
one — of  the  difficulties  with  which  a  n>pugraphist  has  to  grap- 
ple in  adjusting  the  territorial  subdivisions  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Weld  -  a  v  -.  "  According  to  the  books  by  which  assessments  on 
the  county  are  regulated,  the  hall-barony  of  Haitian »•  U  put 
down  as  containing  four  parishes,  vix.,  1.  Oran,  2.  Duuauiuit, 
3.  Druintcmplc,  4.  Clooneyorniican.  In  Uie  grand  county  map. 
three  parishes  alone  are  inserted,  via.,  1.  Oran,  2.  Cloonegor- 
■nican.  X  lUllxnakill  .  and  of  theae  three  Bally  uakill  appears 
a  new  one,  w  mist  Don  anion  aud  In  unit.  m|>k-  arc  omitted,  la 
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face  contains  less  bog  and  less  water,  in  proportion 
to  the  superficies  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  than  any 
other  great  division  of  the  county.  Its  contour  is 
that  of  hilly  ridges  and  insulated  height*  alternating 
with  flat  bottoms  or  with  bog*.  From  the  summit  of 
a  ridge  which  comes  in  from  the  south-east  of  Ballin- 
tobber-castle,  and  passes  toward  Oran,  and  which  is 
probably  the  highest  ground  in  the  half-barony,  a 
very  extensive  view  opens  across  the  flats  of  the 
river  Suck  into  the  county  of  Galway.  A  deficiency 
in  trees  and  hedge-rows,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
gentlemen's  houses,  is  prevalent  and  great,  yet  is 
little  more  remarkable  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  tbe  county.  Good  land  rates  from  24s.  to  35s. 
per  acre.  Though  tillage  is  on  the  increase,  by 
far  tbe  larger  proportion  of  the  naturally  arable  sur- 
face is  disposed  in  pasturage.  The  soil  is  in  many 
places  very  rich ;  and  limestone  and  limestone 
gravel  abound.  Several  small  turloughs  occur  in 
tbe  bottoms  between  the  heights  ;  and  the  streams 
are  small  and  few,  and  all  find  their  way  into  the 
S  ick.  Not  a  town,  or  even  a  large  village,  exists  in 
the  district.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  7,353;  in  1841,  8,061. 
Houses  1 ,342.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 1,837;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  110;  in  other 
pursuits,  (58.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  888 ;  who  could  read  but  not 
'write,  536 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,002. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  272 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  479 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,750. 

BALLY  MO  E,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Drim- 
temple,  and  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  half-barony 
of  Ballymoc,  co.  Galway,  Connaugbt.  It  stands  4 
miles  south  by  east  of  Castlerea,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Suck,  and  on  the  road  from  the  central 
parts  of  co.  Roscommon  to  Tuam.  It  contains  a 
distillery,  has  well-attended  and  improving  markets, 
and  is  the  most  considerable  scat  of  trade  and  popu- 
lation in  the  two  half-baronies  which  bear  its  name. 
In  its  vicinity  is  Turla,  the  seat  of  John  Checvers, 
Esq.  Area  of  the  village,  14  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
300.    Houses  44. 

BALLYMONEY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  liberties 
of  Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Kilconway,  co.  Antrim,  but  chiefly  in  tbe  barony  of 
Upper  Dunluce,  co.  Antrim.  The  Dunluce  section 
contains  the  town  of  Balltmoxkt  and  the  village 
of  Stranoccm:  which  see.  Length,  7  miles; 
breadth,  6.  Area  of  tbe  whole,  22,676  acres ;  of 
the  Dunluce  section,  21,304  acres;  of  the  Kilcon- 
way section,  753  acres;  of  the  Coleraine  section, 
610  acres.  But  the  area  of  the  Dunluce  section  in- 
cludes 53  acres,  2  roods,  35  perches,  in  the  river 
Bann,  and  432$  acres  in  tbe  parish  of  Tullagbgore, 
which  was  consolidated  with  Ball)  money  in  1609. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  11,579;  in  1841,  11.727. 
Houses  2,045.  Pop.  of  the  Londonderry  section, 
in  1831,  103  ;  in  184!,  136.  Houses  24.  Pop.  of 
the  Kilconway  section,  in  1831,  337;  in  1841,  402. 
Houses  69.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Dun- 
luce section,  in  1831, 8,785 ;  in  1841,8,559.  Houses 
1,500.  The  surface  is  drained  along  the  west  by 
tbe  river  Bann ;  it  contains  large  tracts  of  bog ;  it 
consists,  in  its  arable  lands,  of  fertile  soil ;  and  it  is 
traversed  by  the  great  road  from  Belfast  to  Coleraine, 


Dr.  Beaufort's  map,  1.  Oran,  2.  Cloonegormlean,  ami,  X  Drum- 
temple,  are  laid  down  within  the  limits  of  Uie  county  of  Ros- 
common ;  whilrt  Donarann  and  HaUjmakill  appear  on  the 
western  «idc  of  the  Suck,  within  the  county  of  Ualway.  In  the 
Eccle*ia»tical  !:. _'i»t>  r,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  uf  the 
pari«i>  of  rionnrsunniran,  although  its  existence  under  tii.it 
name  i«  admitted  in  the  three  preceding  authorities.  These 
anomikUes  are  attributable  to  the  same  parishes  being  known 


by  various  subordinate  roads,  and  by  new  and  im- 
proved lines  of  road  to  Ballycastle  by  Garry  bog,  and 
into  co.  Londonderry,  across  tbe  Bann  at  Agivey. 
The  district  which  forms  the  immediate  environs  of 
the  town  is  naturally  rich,  and  has  been  much  improv- 
ed by  culture  ;  and  it  contains  the  seats  of  O'Hara- 
Brook,  C.  O'Hara,  Esq.,  Greenville,  J.  R.  Moore, 
Esq.,  Leslie  Hill,  J.  Leslie,  Esq.,  Moore  Fort,  J. 
Moore,  Esq.,  and  Ballinacree,  8  Moore,  Esq. — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  separate  benefice,  and 
the  corps  of  the  precentorship  of  Connor  cathe- 
dral, in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  composition, 
.£1,015  7s.  8d. ;  glebe,  £60.  Gross  income,  £1,109 
Os.  8d. ;  nett,  £906  10s.  4}d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  is  employed  at  a  salary  of  £80.  The 
church  was  built  in  1782,  but  at  what  cost  is  un- 
known ;  and  was  repaired  and  improved  in  1829, 
partly  with  the  aid  of  a  loan  of  £200  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  350 ;  attendance  350. 
Five  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  are  attended  by 
respectively  950,  350.  150,  95,  and  about  400.  A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended  by  250;  and,  in 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Dunluce.  In  1834,  tbe  parishioners 
consisted  of  1,019  Chnrdiasen,  9,444  PretbfterlaM) 
45  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,495  Roman 
Catholics ;  )  1  Sunday  schools  were  attended  on  tbe 
average  by  790  children ;  and  18  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  461  boys  and  228  girls.  Two  of  tbe 
daily  schools  were  each  aided  with  an  assured  salary 
of  £15 ;  one  of  these  and  another  had  each  £5  from 
Mr.  Crummie;  a  fourth  had  an  assured  salary  of 
£20,  and  was  in  connexion  with  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society  ;  a  fifth  was  a  free  school,  supported  by 
£2  from  the  rector,  and  £30  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith;  and  the  remaining  13  were  sup. 
ported  wholly  by  fees.  In  1840,  tbe  National  Board 
had  schools  at  Kirkhills,  Ballygan,  Garry,  Bendoo- 
ragh,  Seacon,  Garry-duff,  and  Town  head. 

BALLYMONEY,  a  post  and  market  town,  in 
the  Dunluce  section  of  the  above  parish,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster,  stands  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Bann, 
about  3  miles  east-north-cast  of  its  confluence  with 
that  river,  6J  miles  south-east  of  Coleraine,  \4\ 
north- north- west  of  Bally mena,  21}  north  by  west 
of  Randalstown,  and  39  north-north-west  of  Belfast. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  lies  dispersedly  over  an 
area  of  about  }  of  a  mile  in  length,  from  Mi'lltown  on 
the  Rathsharkin  road  to  Roaden  or  Rawdon  Foot. 
Its  town-hall,  its  church,  and  its  various  meeting- 
houses, are  all  plain  structures.  Its  bridewell  con- 
tains 2  day-rooms,  6  cells,  and  2  yards ;  and  is  kept 
in  excellent  order — The  Ballymoney  Poor-law 
union  ranks  as  tbe  97tb  ;  and  was  declared  on  Jan. 
8,  1840.  It  lies  partly  in  co.  Londonderry,  but 
chiefly  in  co.  Antrim,  and  comprehends  a  territory  of 
127.057  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
51 ,869.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective 
pop.,  in  1831,  are,  in  co.  Londonderry,  Kilrea, 
3,629;  Hervey-hill,  2,619;  Tamlaght,  3.742;  and 
tbe  Grove,  2,710 ;  and  in  co.  Antrim,  Ballymoney, 
3,249 ;  Enagh,  2,736 ;  Seacon,  2,269 ;  Stranocum, 
2,868;  Benvardin,  1,866;  Carnmoon,  1,583;  Der- 
vock,  2,821;  Kilraghts,  1,837;  Castle- Quarter, 
1,629;  Ballycregagh,  2,344 ;  Ballyhoe,  1,562;  Cor- 
key.  1.133;  Killagan,  2,098;  Dunloy,  1,530;  Dir- 
raw,  2,531;  the  Vow,  2,669;  Lower  Killoquin, 
2,373  ;  and  Upper  Killoquin,  2,071.  Tbe  number  of 
ex-olficio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  9 
and  28  ;  and  of  the  latter,  2  are  returned  by  each  of 
the  divisions  of  Kilrea,  Hervey-hill,  Tamlaght,  the 
Grove,  Ballymoney,  and  Upper  Killoquin.  and  1  by 
each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  total  nett  annual 
value  of  tbe  property  rated  is  £73,017  18». ;  the 
total  number  of  persons  rated  is  7,908  ;  and  of  tbe»e. 
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900  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1.— 
999,  not  exceeding  £2,-498,  not  exceeding  £3,— 
482,  not  exceeding  £4, — and  543,  not  exceeding  45. 
The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Sept.  3,  1840, 
— to  be  completed  in  Jan.  1842, — to  cost  £6,785  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £1,240  lis.  for  fittings 
and  contingencies, — to  occupy  a  site  of  6  acres,  pur- 
chased for  £474  9*., — and  to  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  800  paupers.  The  total  expenditure  of  the 
union  up  to  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,775  10s.  3ld. ; 
and  the  workhouse  was  opened  a  little  subsequent 
to  that  date.  Four  dispensaries  within  the  union 
have  their  seats  at  Bally  money,  Dervock,  Lougb- 
goulc,  and  Tamlaght-O'Crilly ;  they  serve  for  dis- 
tricts which  aggregately  comprise  an  area  of  1 14,394 
acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  42,754  ;  ami, 
in  1839-iO,  tbey  received  £301  16s.  2d.,  expended 
£271  15s.  I  Id.,  and  administered  to  4,025  patients. 
In  1839-40,  the  Ballymoney  dispensary  received 
487.  expended  £82  15s.  2d.,  administered  to  1,134 
patients,  and  served  for  a  district  of  43,893  acres, 
and  a  population  of  17,672 — The  trade  of  the  town, 
though  much  less  extensive  than  that  of  Ballymena, 
is  of  the  same  description  and  of  considerable  pro- 
vincial importance.  A  good  monthly  market  is  held 
for  linen  and  for  dairy  produce,— the  latter  chiefly 
for  exportation.  Fairs  arc  held  on  May  6.  July  10, 
and  Oct.  10.  A  branch  of  the  Belfast  bank  was 
established  in  1834;  and  a  branch  of  the  lister 
bank,  in  1836.  The  public  conveyances,  in  1838, 
wire  a  mail-car  to  Dervock  and  Ballycastle,  a  car 
in  transit  between  Ballymena  and  Coleraine,  a 
coach  in  transit  between  Belfast  and  Coleraine, 
and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Belfast  and 
Londonderry.  Ballymoney  is  the  capital  of  the  two 
baronies  of  Dunluce,  and  the  largest  seat  of  their 
trade  and  population.  Quarter-sessions  arc  held  here 
in  their  turns.  Area  of  the  town,  86  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2.222  ;  in  1841,  2.490.    Houses  425. 

BALLYMONEY,  or  Crobsenhare,  a  parish  in 
the  eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  East  Carbery, 
7?  nu'les  south  west  by  west  of  Bandon,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  contains"  the  village  of  Ballinkan: 
which  see.  Length,  7  mile* ;  breadth,  5 ;  area, 
7.308  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,802  ;  in  1841,  3,733. 
Mouses  607 •  The  surface  extends  along  the  Ban- 
don river;  and  is  traversed  up  the  banks  of  that 
stream,  and  westward,  by  the  road  from  Cork  to 
Buntry.  The  bind  is  generally  good  ;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  is  under  tillage,  and  produce*  remarkably 
fine  crops  of  wheat  and  potatoes.     The  principal 

mansion  is  Phale,  the  seat  of  Daniel  Connor,  Esq  

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  composition,  £785; 
glebe,  £63.  Gross  income,  £848 ;  nett,  £695  3s. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  is  employed  on  a 
salary  of  £75.  The  church  is  an  old  building  of 
unascertained  date.  Sittings  150;  attendance  200. 
A  Wcsleyan  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of 
70.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  900 ;  and,  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  two  chapels  in  the  parish  of 
Fanlobbus.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
512,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,265;  a  Sunday 
school,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  rector,  was 
averagelv  attended  by  65  children ;  two  daily  schools, 
which  were  annually  aided  with  respectively  £10 
and  £5  from  the  rector,  had  on  their  books  63  boys 
and  37  girls  ;  and  three  hedge-schools  bad  an  aver- 
age attendance  in  summer  of  150  children. 

BALLYMONNELLY,  a  glen,  or  narrow  moun- 
tain-screened valley,  in  the  barony  of  Erris,  co. 
Mayo,  Conimugbt  It  is  continuous  with  the  valley 
of  Glenco,  and  carries  down  a  mountain-stream  to 
the  coast.    Many  parts  of  it,  though  destitute  of  any 


nobler  vegetation  than  the  stunted  willow  and  the 
dwarf  hazel,  are  very  picturesque. 

BALLYMOODAN.    See  Ballymoda*. 

BALLYMOON— originally  Bealla-Mogusa— 
a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Dunleekney,  barony  of 
East  Idrone,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster.  A  great  battle, 
according  to  traditionary  history,  was  fought  here  on 
the  16th  of  August,  908.  The  belligerent*  on  the 
one  side  were  Cnrmac-mac-Culinan,  king  and  bishop 
of  Cashel,  and  the  princes  of  Ossory  and  Munster ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Flann.  king  of  all  Ireland, 
Cearbhal,  king  of  Leinster,  and  Cathal,  king  of  Con- 
naught.  The  king  of  Cashel  was  slain,  six  thousand 
of  his  followers  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  crown 
passed  into  the  power  of  his  conquerors.— Bally- 
moon-castle,  in  the  townland,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  about  the  year  1096-  Its  ruins  form  a 
square  of  about  120  feet  on  each  side,  and  were 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  moat,  which  is  now  nearly 
obliterated.  The  interior  is  so  utterly  dilapidated 
that  only  slender  and  interrupted  vestiges  exist  of 
cross  walls,  and  scarcely  discernible  traces  of  the 
bases  of  a  few  pillars.  Two  square  towers  rise 
respectively  on  the  north  and  on  the  south ;  the 
windows  are  mere  loop-holes,  5  feet  high,  4  inches 
broad,  cruciform  at  top,  and  in  good  preservation ; 
and  the  entrance  is  on  the  west  by  a  cut  stone 
archway,  the  upper  part  of  which  has  fallen.  The 
main  walls  are  about  31  feet  high,  and  not  less 
than  8  feet  thick,  and  are  covered  with  earth  and 
grass ;  and  the  masonry  is  of  great  strength  and 
durability.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extra- 
ordinary massiveaess  of  the  walls  from  the  fact,  that 
a  pointed  arch  leads  by  stone  steps  in  the  bowels 
of  the  main  wall  to  one  of  the  loop-holes.  The 
central  part  of  the  castle's  interior  appears  to  have 
been  always  an  uncovered  area.  Tbe  castle  sur- 
mounts the  apex  of  a  rocky  eminence,  yet  is  so 
commanded  by  adjacent  heights  that  it  could  never 
have  been  very  formidable  to  an  invading  army. 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  battered  it  down.  Some 
curious  specimens  of  armour,  and  a  beautiful  set  of 
diamond  beads,  were  dug  up,  a  few  years  ago,  from 
among  the  ruins. 

BALLMORAX.    See  Almoritia. 

BALLYMORE,  a  parish  in  the  Uronv  of  Forth, 
2}  miles  west  of  Broadway,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
Length,  2}  miles ;  breadth,  2k ;  area,  2.525  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  522;  in  1841,  568.  Houses  84. 
The  surface  consists  of  fertile  land  ;  and  sends  down 
a  projection  to  the  head  of  the  sea-lough  of  Tacuin- 

shane  This  parish  is  •  rectory,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Kilscoran  or  Tacumshane,  and  of  the 
corps  of  the  chancellorship  of  Ferns  cathedral,  in 
the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composition,  £203  17s. 
lljd.  See  Tacitmrhane.  The  parish  also  forms 
part  of  the  perpetual  curacy  and  the  benefice  of 
CudrcIITOwn:  which  see.  Glebe  of  the  curate, 
£5  13s.  4d.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic- 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Maglass.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  46, 
nnd  the  Roman  Catholics  to  493 ;  and  there  was  no 
school. 

BALLYMORE.  or  B  a  iaymore- Eustace,  a 
parish,  containing  a  town  of  the  same  name,  former- 
ly in  the  barony  of  Uppereross,  co.  Dublin,  but  now 
in  the  barony  of  South  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
Length,  2J  miles ;  breadth,  2J ;  area,  4,203  acres, 
2  roods,  2  perrhes,_of  which  76  acres,  1  rood,  23 
perches,  are  in  the  river  Liffey.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2.085;  in  1841.  2.129.  Houses  361  The  land  is 
in  general  of  a  light  quality.  A  hill,  immediately 
north  of  the  town,  has  an  altitude  of  596  feet ;  and 
Bishops'  hill,  on  the  northern  boundary,  has  an  alti- 
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tude  of  935  feet.  The  principal  seats  are  Bally- 
more,  Wellfield,  Seasons,  and  Ardenode, — the  last 
the  seat  of  William  Brownrigg,  Esq.  About  a  mile 
above  the  town  occur*  the  celebrated  waterfall  on 
the  LifTey,  called  Poul-a-Phooka  :  see  that  article. 
Within  the  parish  are  the  commons  of  Brodlaise, 
covered  with  Druidical  remains.  The  town  of  Bally- 
more-  Eustace  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  LifTey,  and 
on  the  old  great  south  road  from  Dublin,  3}  miles 
south-west  of  Blessington,  and  18  south-west  of 
Dublin.  A  very  handsome  bridge  carries  the  highway 
across  the  LifTey.  The  town— whose  name  means  the 
Great  Town  Of  Eustace — was  founded  by  the  family 
of  Eustace,  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the 
English  under  Henry  II.  Eustace-castle,  formerly 
a  place  of  uncommon  and  even  surprising  strength, 
still  survives  in  ruin.  The  town  has  suffered  severe 
damage  to  its  prosperity  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
line  of  the  great  south  road  through  Kilcullen. 
Fairs  ure  held  on  Aug.  26.  and  Sept.  29.  Area  of 
the  town,  76  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  841  ;  in  1841, 
936.  Houses  162  Ballymore-Eustaee  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £78  17s.  lid.;  and  the  rectorial 
for  £66  13s.  2d. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated, 
in  the  proportions  of  £39  2s.  7d.,  and  £27  10s.  7d. 
respectively  to  the  treasurer  and  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin.  This 
vicarage,  the  vicarages  of  Ballyuought  and  St. 
Jago,  and  the  curacy  of  Cotlandutown  [see  these 
articles1,  constitute  the  benefice  of  Ballymore-Eus- 
taee. Length,  5  miles ;  breadth,  4L  Pop.,  in  1831. 
2,696.  Gross  income,  £137  2s  3d. ;  nett,  £92  3s. 
ljd  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situated  in 
the  town,  and  was  built  in  1810,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£P30  15s.  4$d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  100 ;  attendance  58.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,000  ;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  a 
chapel  in  the  benefice  of  Hollywood.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  the  union  amounted  to  114,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  the  parish  to  2,000,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  the  union  to  2,535 ;  and  3  daily 
schools,  all  in  the  parish  and  supported  wholly  by 
fees,  had  on  their  books  62  boys  and  42  girls.  In 
1840,  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls  school  in  the  town 
had  on  their  books  respectively  144  boys  and  132 
girls,  and  were  aided,  the  former  with  £15  a-year, 
and  the  latter  with  £16,  from  the  National  Board. 

BALLYMORE,  or  St.  Owen's  of  Loughseu- 
dt,  a  parish,  containing  the  greater  part  of  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath,  co. 
Wcstmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  6J  miler ;  breadth, 
2];  area,  10,465  acres,  2  roods,  7  perches,— of 
which  91  acres,  1  rood,  24  perches,  are  in  Lough  I 
Sunderlin.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,494;  in  1841,  3,487. 
Houses  614.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
2,984;  in  1841,  3094.  Houses  540.  The  surface 
is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Athlone  to  Mullin- 
gar ;  and,  though  lying  near  the  eastern  outer  edge 
of"  the  basin-system  of  the  Shannon,  consists  of  land 
which  the  Report  before  ua  pronounces  to  be  "  of  an 
excellent  quality,"  and  even  "the  best  in  Ireland  for 
tillage  and  pasture."  Loughseudy,  or  Lough  Sun- 
derlin,  which  gives  the  parish  the  latter  part  of  its 
•lias  designation,  and  also  gave  the  title  of  Baron 
in  the  Irish  peerage  to  the  family  of  Malone,  is  a 
beautiful  lake,  contiguous  to  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  but  lying  partly  within  the  parish  of  Killare, 
and  covering  a  total  area  of  121  acres,  1  rood,  5 
perches.  Clare  or  Muilagbcloe  bill  is  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  Clare-castle ;  overlooks  at  its  base  the 
ruins  of  a  Gilbertine  abbev;  and,  in  1691,  was  the 
British  and  Dutch  army's  place  of  encampment, 
Wider  Generals  De  Giukle  and  Douglas,  preparatory 


to  their  besieging  the  town :  see  next  article. 
The  chief  seaU  are  Belmore  and  Umma.  Arch- 
dall,  who  always  can  easily  see  a  very  ancient  Irish 
abbey  through  miles  of  mist,  says.  *'  An  abbey  was 
founded  here,  a.  d.  700,  or  probably  before  that 
time;"  and  then  more  modestly  adds,  "We  know 
no  more  of  this  ancient  abbey,  but  are  told  that,  in 
1218,  the  family  of  Lacie  erected  a  monastery  here, 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  Gilbertines ;  which 
order  consisted  of  canons  of  the  Premonstre  order, 
and  nuns  following  the  rule  of  St  Benedict :  they 
lived  under  the  same  roof,  but  in  separate  apart- 
ments."—This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Meatb.  Glebe,  £45. 
Gross  income,  £93  9s.  2jd. ;  nett,  £92  14*.  8}d. 
But  both  these  sums  are  exclusive  of  £15  13s. 
lOJd.  of  a  charge  on  the  teinds  and  glebe  lands  of 
the  impropriate  parish  of  Killare,  for  the  curate's 
discharge  of  official  duties  within  that  parish. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  tithes  of  the  pari*h 
are  compounded  for  £323  Is.  6jd.,  and  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  see  of  Mcath  ;  and  the  bishop  pays  £48 
9s.  2jd.  to  the  perpetual  curate.  The  church  adjoins 
the  town,  and  was  built,  in  1826,  on  the  site  of  a 
former  one,  bv  means  of  loans  of  £1,043  Is.  2jd. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300 ; 
attendance,  from  40  to  50.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  1,200;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  that  of  Killare.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 
ed to  102,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,457 ;  and 
7  daily  schools,  all  of  which  were  supported  wholly 
by  fees,  except  that  one  of  them  had  a  bouse  and 
small  garden  rent  free,  had  on  their  books  186  boys 
and  85  girls. 

BALLYMORE,  a  market  and  post  town,  chiefly 
in  the  above  parish,  and  partly  in  that  of  Killare, 
barony  of  Rathconrath,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  road  between  Athlone  and  Mullin- 
gar,  about  12  miles  west-south- west  of  Mullingar, 
and  50  west  by  north  of  Dublin.  Area  of  the  town, 
94  acres ;  of  which  23  acres  are  in  Killare.  Pop., 
in  1831,  663;  in  1841,  574.  Houses  107.  Pop.  of 
the  Killare  section,  in  1831,  153;  in  1841.  181. 
Houses  29.  It  is  a  long,  irregular,  ill-built  towu, 
remarkable  only  for  some  historical  associations,  and 
for  its  horse  and  cattle  fairs.  In  1388,  Theobald  de 
Yernon,  lord  of  the  manor,  obtained  a  grant  of  n 
weekly  market,  and  of  an  annual  fair  of  15  days' 
continuance.  A  market  is  now  held  on  Saturday ; 
and  fairs  are  held  on  Whitmonday,  and  Oct.  14. 
In  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  parish-church  is  a 
decayed  chapel,  the  ancient  place  of  sepulture  of  the 
Magan  family  of  Emoand  Togberstown;  and  around 
the  cemetery  is  a  double  and  very  ornamental  line  of 
elm  trees.  In  1642,  the  town  was  garrisoned  by  the 
royalists  under  Sir  James  Dillon;  and,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  parliamentarian  army,  it  was  burnt 
and  abandoned  by  Sir  James.  It  was  fortified  anew 
for  James  II.,  underwent  a.  siege  from  General  de 
Ginkle,  and  made  a  stout  resistance  ,  but.  on  June 
8th,  1691,  its  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion; 
and,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  its  fortifications 
were  destroyed.  Ballymore,  with  an  extensive  cir- 
cumjacent territory,  was,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  assigned  to  Sir  Theobald  de  Ver- 
dun, in  right  of  his  wife,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Walter  de  Lacy,  lord  of  Meath;  and  it  after- 
wards passed  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of 
Englishmen  who  resided  in  their  own  country.  In 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  these  proprietors,  the 
estates  around  the  town,  and  at  some  distance  from 
it,  were  seized  by  the  septs  of  D' Alton,  Dillon, 
O'Melaghlin,  and  Macgeoghegan.  In  1600.  Sir 
Francis  Shaen  was  in  possession  of  the  town  and 
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manor  of  Ballymore,  and  occasionally  made  tbem 
his  place  of  residence ;  and  in  1635,  Nicholas,  first 
Viscount  Netterville,  obtained,  by  virtue  of  Lord 
Strafford's  commission  for  remedy  of  defective  titles, 
a  grant  of  "  the  castle,  manor,  and  lake  of  Bally ruore- 
lough-seudy." 

BALLYMORE,  or  Takdehacee,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Orier,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Tandeeaukk,  the  villages  of 
Acton  and  Clare,  and  part  of  the  town  of  Potntz- 
p  a 88 :  see  these  articles.  Length,  6  miles ;  breadth,  5 ; 
area,  14.158  acres,  3  roods,  3*2 perches,— of  which  49 
acres.  29  perches,  are  water.   Pop.,  in  1831,  1 1,800; 
in  1841,  11,505     Houses  2,076.    Pop.  of  the  rural 
district*,  in  1831.  9.4J8;  in  1841,  9,160.  Houses 
1.668.    The  interior  is  traversed  north-eastward  by 
the  small  river  Cushier;  and  the  eastern  boundary 
is  traced  by  the  Newry  canal  up  to  its  junction  with 
the  stream  and  navigation  of  the  Bann.    The  vale 
of  the  Cushier,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
arid  the  noble  demesne  of  Tanderagee,  is  luxuriant, 
beautiful,  and  softly  picturesque.     Undulated  and 
comparatively  lofty 'banks  screen  the  watercourse; 
and,  in  one  direction,  they  are  sheeted  with  wood, 
while,  in  another,  they  blend  with  the  parks  and 
glades  of  THnderagee  demesne,  which  climb  away 
to  the  summit  of  a  hill.    Lord  Mandeville's  large 
nnd  quite  new  baronial  castle,  is  the  principal  arti- 
ficial object  additional  to  the  towns;  but  it  will 
more  properly  be  noticed  in  our  article  on  Tandera- 
gee.   Near  that  town  are  the  handsome  rectory,  the 
villas  of  Orange-Hill  and  Cooley-Hill,  and  some 
other  seats;  and  in  the  central  and  southern  districts 
are  the  mansions  and  villas  of  Clare,  Violet- Hill, 
Harryhrook,  Infant- Lodge,  Druminargal,  Acton,  Lis- 
raw,  Woodview,  and  Tbornvale.    A  small  portion 
of  the  land  of  the  parish  is  of  indifferent  quality;  but 
the  rest  i«  good  and  fertile.    The  linen  manufacture 
is  diffused  over  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  segre- 
gated in  the  towns.— This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a 
separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.    Tithe  com- 
position, £1,000;  glebe,  £650.  Gross  income,  £1. 650; 
nett,  £1,402  3s.  5d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £75.    The  church  was  1  milt  in  1810, 
by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1.384  12s.  3jd.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruit-.    Sittings  600;  attendance, 
from  500  to  750.    The  perpetual  curacy  of  Acton 
[which  see]  forms  part  of  the  parish.    Three  Pres- 
byterian  meeting-houses,  2  of  which  were  formerly 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  I  Secessional,  are  at- 
tended by  respectively  from  400  to  600,  from  150  to 
160,  and  250.     Two  Methodist  chapels,  the  one 
Wcsleyan  and  the  other  Primitive  We*leyan.  are 
each  attended  by  250.    A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
attended  by  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Acton 
and  Mullaghbrack.    In  1834.  the  parishioners,  exclu- 
sive of  those  within  the  curacy  of  Acton,  consisted 
of  3,095  Churchmen.  2.751  Pre«bvterians,  45  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,372  Roman  Catholics; 
2  Sunday  schools  at  Tanderagee,  and  2  at  Coveru- 
agh  and  Cagans,  were  attended  on  the  average  by 
326  children;  and  12  daily  acbools,  4  of  which  were 
supported  by  Lord  Mand'eville,  2  aided  by  his  lord- 
ship, and  1  aided  with  £2  2s.  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bell  and  a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  had  on  their  books  558  boys  and 
555  girls.    In  1840,  National  schools  at  Poyntzpass 
and  Clare  had  on  their  books  respectively  193  and 
159  children. 

BALLYMOREEN,  or  Ballymabeeen,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Eliogtirty,  4  miles  south-east  by 
south  of  Tburle*.  co.  Tipper-try,  Munster.  I«ength, 
3j  miles;  breadth.  2*;  area,  3,846  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  1,237;  in  1841.  1,203.   Houses  193.  Some 


of  the  liuid  is  very  poor;  but  the  greater  pnrt  is 
good  and  fertile.  Ballymoreen-house  is  on  the  fron- 
tier, contiguous  with  the  hamlet  of  Littleton ;  and 
other  seats  are  Fannyville,  Parkstown,  Liskereen, 
and  Newgrove.  A  deUched  district  of  160$  acres 
lies  a  little  to  the  north.  The  main  body  is  traversed 
south-eastward  by  the  road  from  Thurles  to  Killen- 
aule. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Cashel.  Vicarial  tithe  composition 
and  gross  income,  £140;  nett,  £130  10s.  Id.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  is  non-resident  by  per- 
mission. The  minister  of  Littleton,  whose  church 
the  Protestant  parishioners  attend,  and  from  which 
their  residences  are  distant  only  1  or  2  miles,  per- 
forms the  occasional  duties,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
£75.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £60, 
anil  are  impropriate  in  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  56,  and  tbe  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  1,242;  and  2  par  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  96  boys  and  57  girls. 

BALLYMORIN.    See  Almobitia. 

BALLYMOTE,  a  small  town  in  the  parish  of 
Emlvfadd,  barony  of  Corran,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
It  stands  2  miles  east  of  the  river  Owenmore,  4 
west  of  the  Dublin  and  Sligo  mail-road,  12  north- 
west of  Boyle,  and  98  north-west  by  west  of  Dublin. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  considerable  tract  of  beautiful 
fertile  hills,  whose  most  conspicuous  summit  is  Kish- 
Coran.  Adjacent  to  the  town  are  Earlsfield,  Bally- 
mote-castle,  and  the  ruins  of  a  small  abbey.  Earlsfield 
is  the  lodge  of  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  Bart.,  the 
proprietor  of  the  town.  Ballymote-castle,  though  a 
ruin,  is  very  regular,  and  both  handsome  and  strong. 
It  forms  a  square  upon  a  line  of  150  feet;  is  60  feet 
high ;  and  is  flanked  and  quointed  by  towers  6  feet 
thick  in  the  wall,  with  a  strong  rampart  and  parapet 
all  round.  It  was  built  in  1300  by  Richard  De 
Bourg,  second  Earl  of  Ulster;  and,  along  with  the 
castle  of  Sligo,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  of  tbe  17th  century,  and  offered 
considerable  resistance  to  the  reduction  of  co.  Sligo; 
hut  it  was  eventually  captured,  in  1652,  by  the  united 
forces  under  Ireton  and  Sir  Charles  Coote.  Bally- 
mote  Abhey  was  built  by  the  sept  of  MacDonough, 
for  Franciscan  friars  of  tbe  third  order;  and,  at  the 
suppression,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Broncard ; 
and  from  bim  it  passed  to  Sir  William  Taafe.  Tbe 
building  seems  to  have  been  originally  and  always 
small.  Its  workmanship  is  in  general  artistic;  and 
the  east  window  is  remarkably  curious.— The  town 
has  a  considerable  interest  in  the  linen  manufacture ; 
and  serves  as  a  depot  of  general  wares  for  a  com- 
paratively large  tract  of  agricultural  country.  Fairs 
are  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  Jan.,  May  11,  first 
Mondav  of  June  and  Nov.,  Old  Style,  Sept.  3,  and 
second'Monday  of  Dec,  Old  Style.  The  bridewell 
contains  2  day-rooms,  2  cells,  and  2  yards,  and  is 
kept  clean  and  regular.  The  dispensary  is  within 
tbe  Sligo  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district  of  40,022 
acres,  with  a  population  of  15,415;  and,  in  1899-40, 
it  received  £143  Pis.  6d.,  expended  £134  Is.  9d., 
and  administered  to  1,273  patients.  The  town  gives 
name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  tbe  dio.  of 
Achonry.  See  Emltfadd.  Area  of  tbe  town,  46 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,875;  in  1841,  839.  Houses  120. 

BALLYMOTE.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Don- 
aghta,  and  not  far  from  Eyrecourt,  barony  of  Long- 
ford, co.  Galwny,  Connaught.  Fairs  are  held  on 
May  22,  Oct.  21.  and  Nov.  16.  Pop.  not  specially 
returned. 

BALLYMOYER,  or  Balltmtbb,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Fews,  21  miles  north-east  of  New- 
town-Hamilton, co.  Armagh, Ulster.  Length, 4 miles; 
breadth,  3;  area,  7.381  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  2,729; 
in  1841.  3.071.  Houses  505.   It  consists  of  one  large 
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townland,  which  is  often  treated,  in  civil  matters,  as 
part  of  the  parish  of  Armagh ;  but  is  subdivided  into 
8  townlands,  with  sub-denominations.  One-fourth  of 
the  surface  is  bog;  very  nearly  five-twelfths  is  moun- 
tainous ground,  naturally  heathy,  and  but  limitedly 
reclaimed ;  and  most  of  the  remainder  is  land  with  a 
poor  or  churlish  soil.  Numerous  rivulets  descend 
from  the  mountains,  some  directing  their  course  to- 
ward Lough  Neagh  am)  the  Atlantic,  and  others  to- 
ward Dundalk  bay  and  the  Irish  sea.  Chalybeate 
witters  are  very  common.  Fine  blue  field-stones  are 
quarried;  soap-rock,  good  potters'  earth,  and  very 
rich  iron-stones  have  been  found ;  and  two  lead-mines 
were  formerly  worked,  bat  proved  to  be  uncompen- 
sating. The  interior  is  traversed  by  the  road*  from 
Armagh  to  Belleek,  from  Port-Norris  to  Newtown- 
Hamilton,  and  from  Newtown-Hamilton  to  Newry. 
The  mansion  built  about  70  years  ago  by  Sir  Walter 
Synnot,  stands  on  the  left  side  of  the  Port-Norris 
and  Newtown- Hamilton  road;  and  the  demesne  at- 
tached to  it  is  laid  out  aud  planted  in  a  tasteful  style. 
Three  mountain-stream*,  after  debouching  from  the 
glens  of  their  upper  course,  unite  in  the  lawn  of  this 
demesne,  and  form  a  scene  both  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic. There  arc  two  other  neat  mansions  and 
demesnes.  The  linen  manufacture  is  everywhere 
diffused ;  and  substantial  woollen  fabrics  are  made 

for  domestic  use  This  parish  forms  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Armagh,  and  is  also  a  perpetual  curacy 
and  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  The 
rector  of  Armagh  receives  £200  of  tithe  composition, 
and  pays  the  perpetual  curate  £50  of  salary.  Glebe 
of  the  parish  curate,  £34.  Gross  income,  £96  10s. ; 
nett,  £89  10s.  3jd.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Ar- 
magh. The  church  was  built  in  1821,  at  the  cost 
of  £1,200;  of  which  £810  15s.  4Jd.  was  gifted  by 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  £360  4s.  7^1. , 
was  raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  300; 
attendance,  from  130  to  200.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  557 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  cha- 
pels of  Loughgilly  aud  Balleek.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners consisted  of  42G  Churchmen,  364  Presby- 
terians, and  2,050  Roman  Catholics ;  2  Sunday  schools 
bad  on  their  books  58  boys  and  40  girls;  and  4  daily 
schools  bad  209  hoys  and  109  girls.  Eaeh  of  two 
of  the  daily  schools  was  aided  with  £10a-year  from 
subscription;  and  the  other  two,  which  were  paro- 
chial male  and  female  schools,  were  each  variously 
aided  from  subscriptions,  and  respectively  with  £8 
from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  £12 
from  that  Society  and  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian 
Society. 

BALLYMULLEN,  a  small  affluent  of  the  river 
Lee,  crossed  by  the  road  from  Castle- Island  to  Tra- 
lee,  and  falling  into  the  Lee,  about  2  miles  above 
Tralee,  co.  Kerry,  Minister.  It  traverses  a  rich  and 
improved  valley. 

B  ALLYMURPHY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mullins,  barony  of  Lower  St.  Mullins,  eo.  Carlow, 
Lcinster.  Area,  7  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  156. 
Houses  25. 

BALLYMURFHY,  a  bog  near  Greyabbey,  bar- 
ony of  Ardcs,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  In  1722,  there 
was  found  here  a  bell-metal  pot  about  8  inches  high, 
in  the  form  of  a  jug  mounted  on  three  feet,  with  a 
projecting  spout  like  a  tea-pot,  and  a  handle  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  unique  curiosity  was  presented 
to  the  University  of  Dublin. 

BALLYMURREEN.    See  Ballvmoreen. 

BALLYMURT AGH,  a  metalliferous  mountain 
in  the  parish  of  Castle-Macadam,  barony  of  Arklow, 
co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  near  the  first 
m  meeting  of  the  waters,"  and  4|  miles  south  of 
Rathdrum;  it  has  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet 


above  sea-level ;  and  it  overhangs  the  vale  of  the 
Ovooa,  and  aboundg  in  rich  copper-ore.  About  the 
middle  of  last  century,  copper-mines  in  the  moun- 
tain were  remuneratingly  worked  by  Mr.  Whaley  of 
Whaley  Abbey,  afterwards  they  were  worked  by 
Mr.  Cumac,  and  involved  many  persons  connected 
with  them  in  ruin,  and  were  abandoned;  in  1787, 
they  were  rented  by  the  company  of  miners,  who 
originally  discovered  the  celebrated  Parys  mine  in 
Anglesey;  subsequently  they  were  leased  to  the 
Hibernian  Mining  Com  pan v;  and  now,  and  for  at 
long  series  of  years,  they  have  been  worked  with 
success.  In  their  vicinity  are  the  copper-mines  of 
Cronbane  and  other  localities;  and  these,  jointly 
with  the  mines  of  Ballymurtagh,  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  their  class  in  Ireland. 

BALLYMYRE.    See  Ballymoyer. 

BALLYN —  For  all  names  commencing  thus,  see 
Ballin — 

BALLYONAN,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Car- 
bery,  not  far  from  Clonard,  co  Kildare,  Leinster. 
Fair*  are  held  on  May  5,  and  Oct.  28.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

BALLYORGAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
flyn,  baron v  of  Costlea,  co.  Limerick,  MuBater. 
Area,  14  acres.  Pop  .  in  1831,  3G9 ;  in  1841,  334. 
Houses  52.    See  Kilfltn. 

B  ALL  YOTHEK  LAND,  a  creek  and  fishing- 
station  in  Donegal  bay.  barony  of  Tyrhugh,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  Though  dry  at  low  water,  the 
harbour  has  natural  advantages,  and  is  easily  capable 
of  improvement.  But  in  consequence  of  no  general 
rendezvous  or  place  of  safety  existing  for  fishing- 
boats,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  gnle  from  the  south- 
west, south,  or  east,  a  pier  is  greatly  wanted.  A 
plan  for  improving  the  harbour  was  submitted  a  few 
years  ago  to  the  Fishing  Bonrd ;  but  the  required 
local  contribution  was  not  realized,  and  the  plan  was 
relinquished. 

BALLYOUGHTERA.  a  parish  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Castlemartvr,  barony  of  Imokilly,  co. 
Cork,  Minister.  Length,  5i  mile*;  breadth,  3;  urea, 
4.532  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,682;  in  1841,  1,728. 
Houses  276.  The  surface  is  partly  upland  and  partly 
champaign ;  and  consists,  in  the  former  section,  of 
inferior  land,  and  in  the  latter,  of  some  of  the  best 
land  in  the  barony.  On  the  border  next  Castlemar- 
tyr,  and  some  distance  into  the  interior,  the  land- 
scape is  rich,  well-wooded,  and  gently  picturesque. 
Dr.  Smith,  speaking  of  Castleraartyr,  says,  M  It  was 
anciently  called  Leper's-town,  from  a  lepcr-hou-e 
belonging  to  an  adjacent  place  called  Ballyouterrigb, 
which  was  a  village  of  some  note;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  of  its  having  been  remarkable  for  a  copper 
manufactory, — Ballyouterngh  literally  signifying,  'a 
town  of  braziers ;'  yet  there  is  no  copper-ore  near  this 
place,  but  iron-mines  are  almost  everywhere  round 
it.  The  old  church  is  in  ruins,  and  the  site  thereof 
removed  to  Custlemartyr,  by  act  of  parliament, 
where  a  new  handsome  church  was  erected  on 
ground  given  by  his  excellency,  Henry  Boyle,  Esq." 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Castlemartyr,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  See  Cas- 
tlemartyr.  Tithe  composition,  £435  1 2s.  7$d. 
A  glebe  of  32  acres,  situated  within  the  parish,  but 
called  Ballybrabcr  glebe,  appears  to  have  been  alien- 
ated,  or  at  least  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
incumbent.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  450;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Middleton.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
51,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,540;  and  2  daily 
schools,  one  of  which  was  annually  aided  with  £10 
from  the  National  Board,  ami  £10  from  subscription* 
had  on  their  books  109  hoys  and  60  girls. 
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B  ALLYOVEY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Carra, 
G$  miles  north-north- «e-*t  of  Ballinrobe,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  Length,  8f  miles;  iirendth,  4$;  area, 
27.622  acres,  I  rood,  7  perches,— of  which  0,002 
acres,  3  roods,  20  perches,  are  in  Lough  Mask  ;  1,177 
acres,  39  perchee,  are  in  Lough  Carra;  and  313  acres, 
1  rood,  22  perches,  arc  in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4.025;  in  1841,4,505.  Houses  790.  The  surface  ex- 
tends along  the  west  ride  of  Loughs  Carra  and  Mask, 
form*  the  peninsula  between  them,  and  ascends  the 
frontier  glens,  bogs,  and  mountain*  of  Joyce-Country. 
Its  champaign  district  is  fertile ;  but  its  upland  dis- 
trict is  extensively  unproductive.  The  road  from 
Ballinrobe  to  Westport  comes  in  upon  it  across  the 
river  between  the  lakes,  and  proceeds  north-north- 
westward through  the  interior.  Mr.  Fraser,  while 
en  route  on  this  road,  and  noticing  the  object!  and 
scenery  seen  within  and  beyond  the  parish  from  the 
road  within  the  parochial  limits,  says,  "  Crowing 
the  river  which  connects  the  lakes  of  Mask  and 
Carra,  (we)  pass  between  their  conterminous  shores, 
and  at  5  miles  (from  Ballinrolve)  reach  the  village  of 
Partree.  On  the  right  of  the  village  is  Port  Royal, 
formerly*  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gildea.  The  Joyce- 
Country  mountains,  in  all  their  wildness  and  gran- 
deur, spring  from  the  shores  of  Lough  Mask,  and 
from  their  sides  fine  views  are  obtained  of  that  mag- 
nificent lake,  of  the  smaller  and  much  less  important 
lake  of  Carra,  and  of  the  wide  plain  stretching  east- 
ward. With  nil  the  inducements  of  splendid  scen- 
ery on  a  great  scale,  which  kind  nature  here  displays, 
good  leading  roads,  and  many  other  advantages,  few, 
even  summer  residences,  can  be  enumerated  either 
along  the  mountain  side*,  glens,  or  delU,  except 
Tarmacady,  the  shooting  lodge  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Pluuket,  and  Rosshill,  the  lodge  of  the  Earls  of 
Charlemont  and  L<  it  rim."  Glenmask  mountain  on 
the  southern  boundary,  and  Slieve-Bohaan  on  the 
western  boundary,  have  altitudes  of  respectively 
1,418  and  1,294  feet. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Burriscarra  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition,  £138  14s. 
9d.  But  though  the  parish  h  called  a  rectory,  a 
portion  of  the  tithes,  compounded  for  £23  5s.  2}d., 
is  appropriated  to  the  prebend  of  Killybeg*.  Two 
Homan  Catholic  chapels  at  Partree  and  Ballyban- 
non  are  mutually  united  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  and  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  450  and  about  800.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  17.  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  4,303  ;  5  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
240  boys  and  77  girl* ;  and  another  pay-school  was 
averagely  attended  by  from  30  to  40  children. 

BALLY  PATRICK,  an  alias  name  of  the  parish 
of  Rathpatrick.  :  which  see. 

BALLY  PATRICK,  a  village  in  the  barony  of 
Ida,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  is  situated  5J  miles 
east-north-east  of  Clonmel,  on  the  road  thence  to 
Kilkenny.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BALLYPHILIP,  a  parish  containing  the  town 
of  Portaferry,  in  the  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  See  Portaferrt.  Length  of  the  parish, 
2}  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  2,330  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  3,090;  in  1841,  3,086.  Houses  605.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  979.  Houses  194-  The 
surface  forms  a  chief  part  of  what  is  called  Little 
Ardes,  and  lies  between  the  neck  or  Sound  of  Lough 
Strangford  and  she  Irish  sea.  The  land  is  in  general 
extremely  fertile.  The  high  grounds  around  Porta- 
ferry, with  that  town  and  its  castle  on  their  skirts, 
form  a  fine  landscape  as  seen  frotn  the  west  shore  of 
the  Lough  ,  and  they  command  a  noble  and  thrilling 
prospect  of  the  whole  lake,  the  baronies  of  Ardes 
and  Lecale,  the  sea,  and  the  Isle  or  Man.  The  chief 
artificial  objects  of  interest  belong  to  our  notice 


of  Portaferry — Bollyphilip  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio. 
of  Down.  Tithe  composition,  £208  16s.  9d. ;  glebe, 
£52  10s.  This  rectory,  the  rectories  of  Ardglass 
and  Slaves,  and  the  vicarage  of  Ballytru btin 
[see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Bally- 
philip,  and  the  corps  of  the  chancellorship  of  Down 
cathedral.  As  Ardglass  lies  detachedly  from  the 
other  parishes,  and  constitutes  a  perpetual  curacy  and 
separate  benefice,  it  needs  not  be  included  in  the 
following  statistics.  Length  of  the  union.  4  miles  ; 
breadth,  3.  Pop.,  in  1831,4,414.  Gross  income,  £490 
10s.;  nett,  £409  2s.  Wd.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  church  is  situated  in  Portaferry,  and  was  built 
in  1787  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10*.  9jd.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  of  £436  12s, 
3\d.  raised  by  subscription  and  parochial  assessment. 
Sittings  300;  attendance,  from  120  to  180.  Pres- 
byterian, Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Wesleyan  meet- 
ing-houses, are  attended  by  respectively  from  300  to 
700,  from  15  to  20,  and  from  100  to  200.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  officiate  for  itself,  and  an  at- 
tendance of  about  1,000.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  534  Churchmen,  828  Presbyterians,  14 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,797  Roman  Ca- 
tholics; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  union,  exclusive 
of  Ardglass,  of  620  Churchmen,  1,344  Presbyte- 
rians, 14  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,545  Ro- 
man Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  2  Sunday  schools 
in  Bollyphilip  and  Ballytrustin  were  averagely  at- 
tended by  170  children ;  and  9  daily  schools,  all 
except  one  situated  in  Ballyphilip,  2  of  them  classi- 
cal, 1  a  boarding  school,  and  1  aided  with  £30  Irish 
a-year  from  Mr.  Nugent,  and  £2  from  the  rector, 
had  on  their  books  236  boys  and  21G  girk.  In  1840. 
the  National  Board  had  a  school  at  Redbroe. 

BALLYPOREEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Templetenny,  barony  of  Iffa  and  Offu  West,  co.  Tip- 
perary, Munster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin 
to  Cork,  2  miles  north-west  of  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Cork,  and  about  3 
miles  south-west  of  Clogheen.  It  is  2  miles  dis- 
tent from  the  nearest  station  of  the  Cork  line  of  rail- 
way, at  the  distance  of  1 19  miles  from  Dublin ;  and 
will  be  brought  by  it  within  5  hours  and  10  minutes 
travelling  time  of  Dublin,  and  21  hours  and  10  min- 
utes of  London.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the 
Clogheen  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1839-40,  its  re- 
ceipts were  £132  18s.  The  village  gives  name  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford. 
See  Templetenny.  A  mile  north-east  of  it  is 
Shanbally-castle,  the  splendid  mansion  of  Viscount 
Lismore.  Area  of  the  village,  27  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  513;  in  1841,  772.    Houses  142. 

BALLYQU1LLANE,  an  ancient  parish,  3  miles 
south  of  Stradbally,  barony  of  Stradbally,  Queen 's 
co.,  Lein*ter.  It  is  touched  or  traversed  by  the 
road  from  Thurles  to  Athy.  It  was  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  of  Lerghlin,  valued  in  the  king's  books 
at  £1  5s. ;  but  k  has  been  so  completely  incorpo- 
rated with  some  adjoining  parish,  that  no  trace  of  it 
appears  in  documents  of  the  test  20  year*. 

B  ALLYQUIN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Cloghane, 
barony  of  Corkagniney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Area, 
12  acres.    Pop.,  in  V841.  193.    Houses  30. 

BALLYQU1NTIN.  a  headland  in  the  parish  of 
Witter,  barony  of  Ardes,  co  Down,  Ulster.  It 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Little  Ardes.  and  screens  the  north-east  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  leading  up  to  Lough  Strang- 
ford. The  passage  nearly  opposite  the  headland  is 
only  about  half  au  Irish  mile  wide,  and  is  scoured  by 
a  tidal  current  of  six  knots  an  hour  in  both  flood  and 
ebb.  Near  the  headland,  and  occasioned  by  a  rock 
called  the  Ranting  Wheel,  is  a  kind  of  whirlpool, 
very  dangerous  to  boats.  Two  lighthouses  overlook 
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the  entrance  of  the  strait,  tbe  one  at  Portaferry, 
South  Rock,  a  little  north  of  Ballyquintin  Point  on 
the  north-east  side,  and  the  other  at  Ardglass,  on  the 
south- west  side. 

BALLYRAGGET,  or  Donaghmore,  a  parish, 
containing  the  town  of  Ballyragget,  on  the  west 
border  of  the  barony  of  Fassadining,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  2\ ;  area, 
6,270  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,2,754;  in  1841,  2,694. 
Houses  454.  Pop.  of  the  rural  district*,  in  1831, 
1,125;  in  1841.  1,117.  Houses  174.  The  western 
side  is  washed  by  the  Nore  ;  and  the  interior  is  tra- 
versed southward  by  the  road  from  Maryborough  to 
Kilkenny.  Some  hilly  ground  has  rather  indifferent 
soil;  but  the  low  grounds  which  constitute  the 
greater  part  ot  the  area  are  fertile  and  excellent  land. 
The  highest  ground  has  an  altitude  of  879  feet. 
There  is  a  valuable  quarry  of  black  marble.  Artificial 
objects  of  interest  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  town — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  tbe 
benefice  of  Odogh,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  See 
Ooocu.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  tor  £70, 
and  the  rectorial  for  £120;  and  the  lattei  are  impro- 
priate in  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,000;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
Ballyouskct  chapel  in  Attanagh.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  38,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  2,626;  a  Sunday  school  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  was  attended  by  from  400  to  500  children ;  6 
pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  122  boys  and 
93  girls ;  and  2  other  pay  schools  were  temporarily 
attended  by  about  55  children. 

BALL\  RAGGET,  a  small  town  in  the  above 
pnrish,  barony  of  Fassadining,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  Nore,  and  on  the  road  from  Castle- 
comer  to  Freshford,  44  miles  »outb-we«t  by  west  of 
Castlecomer,  5|  north-north-east  of  Freshford,  9| 
north-north-west  of  Kilkenny,  and  51  south-west  of 
Dublin.  Though  called  by  courtesy  a  town,  and 
appearing  from  the  population  returns  to  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  inhabitants,  it  is  in  reality  a  mere 
village,  whose  apparent  population  owes  much  to  the 
presence  of  the  military  occupants  of  its  barrack.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Kilkenny  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing  about 
5.000  inhabitants;  and,  in  1839,  it  received  £141 
14s.,  expended  £121  lis.,  and  administered  to  1,108 
patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  20,  April  20,  June 
22,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  20,  and  Dec.  10.  The  village  is 
touched  by  the  Kilkenny  line  of  railway;  and  will 
be  placed  by  it  at  2  hours  and  52  minutes  travelling 
distance  of  Dublin,  and  18  hours  and  52  minutes  of 
London.  —  Ballyracget  •  castle,  an  ancient  fortified 
residence  of  the  Viscounts  Mountgarret,  was  pro- 
bably the  nucleus  of  the  town,  or  the  occasion  o  ftbe 

I lace  becoming  a  seat  of  population.  The  celebrated 
>ady  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  usually  styled  "  Mornia 
Gheroda,'  Countess  of  Ormond,  and  mother  to  the 
first  Viscount,  used  this  castle  as  her  favourite  resi- 
dence ;  and,  if  history  fairly  represent  her,  she  often 
indulged  in  the  turbulent  and  freebooting  practices 
more  suitable  to  an  unprincipled  Aroaron  than  to  a 
lady,  and  often  issued  from  the  castle,  at  the  head  of 
her  retainers,  and  plundered  the  cattle  and  other 
property  of  neighbouring  families  whom  she  was  ! 
pleased  to  view  as  not  belonging  to  tbe  circle  of  her 
friends.  In  1600,  while  the  sons  of  the  third  ' 
Viscount  Mountgarret  were  in  rebellion  against  the 
crown,  and  plotters  with  O'More  in  the  scheme  to 
arrest  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  castle  was  strongly 
garrisoned  by  Sir  George  Carew,  governor  of  Mun- 
ster;  and,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  was 
converted  into  a  barrack,  for  the  use  of  military  em- 
ployed in  repressing  the  frequent  insurrections  of  the 


Whitcboys.  Ballyragget  Hall,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  village,  succeeded  the  castle  as  the 
noble  abode  of  tbe  '  Butlers  of  Ballyragget,'  the  main 
branch  of  the  Mountgarret  family;  and  it  Is  now  the 
property  and  seat  of  Mr.  Kavanagh  of  Borris,  in  co. 
Carlow,  who  acquired  it  by  descent  from  the  Butlers. 
The  male  line  of  the  Butlers  of  Ballyragget  termi- 
nated,  a  generation  or  two  ago,  in  the  persons  of  Dr. 
James  Butler,  titular,  or  Roman  Catholic,  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  and  George  Butler.  E*q.,  hi*  brother.  A 
little  above  the  village  is  Ballyconra,  tbe  seat  of  tbe 
Earl  of  Kilkenny ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
Mount  Deland  and  Grange,  the  seats  of  Mr.  Messom 
and  Mr.  Stennard.  Area  of  the  town,  68  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1.629;  in  1841,  1,577.    House*  280. 

B ALLYR AGHAN,  an  alias  name  or  a  misnomer 
of  Bally vauifhan,  barony  of  Burrcn,  co.  Clare,  Mun- 
ster.    See  Ballwauuhan. 

B  ALLYR AINE,  a  creek  at  the  head  of  Lough 
Swilly,  between  the  baronies  of  Kilmacrenan  and 
Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  runs  up  within  a 
mile  of  Letterkenny,  and  forms  the  harbour  of  that 
town,  and  of  some  extent  of  circumjacent  country. 
In  1835,  the  exports  from  it  were  estimate*!  in  value 
at  £20,834.  and  consisted  of  18,103  quarters  of  corn. 
28  cwts.  of  butter,  1,852  untuned  hides  and  calf 
skins,  and  £195  worth  of  other  articles;  and  the 
imports  were  estimated  in  value  at  £5,770,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  iron,  oak  bark,  stones,  slates,  coals, 
fish,  herrings,  colonial  produce,  and  British  manu- 
factures.   See  LETTEnaxNNT. 

BALLYR  ASHANE.    See  Bai.imiamjame. 

BALLYROAN,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
tbe  same  name  in  the  barony  of  Culliuagh,  Queen's 
co.,  Leinster.  Length,  4\  miles;  breadth.  2j  ;  area, 
9.682  acres.  Pop  .  in  1831,3,544;  in  1841,  3,689 
Houses  628.  It  lies  on  the  north-west  border  of 
tbe  barony,  at  an  average  distance  of  3}  miles  east 
of  the  Nore  ;  and  is  traversed  south-south-westward 
by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  About  800  acres 
are  bog ;  and  the  rest  of  tbe  surface  consists,  in 
general,  of  land  which  is  fertile,  and  averages  in  value 
25s.  per  plantation  acre.  8ome  comparatively  exten- 
sive farms  arc  disposed  chiefly  in  pasture,  and  subor- 
dinated alternately  to  tbe  purposes  of  the  dairy  and 
the  shambles.  Near  tbe  village,  and  on  the  bank 
of  a  rivulet,  occurs  a  thin  stratum  of  poor  coal.  "  A 
strong  mineral  vein,"  says  Sir  Charles  Coote,  "  runs 
through  it,  which,  I  think,  appearing  so  near  the 
surface,  should  argue  its  probable  success,  if  pur- 
sued further.  Much  of  this  kind  of  coal  is  in  Cul- 
linagh  mountain,  where  shafts  have  been  sunk  and 
a  level  made ;  but  this  must  have  been  long  since,  as 
there  is  no  recollection  of  its  having  been  worked." 
Culliuagh  mountain,  on  the  east  border,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  1,045  feet;  and  a  hill  in  the  south  has  an  alti- 
tude of  623  feet.  The  chief  seats  are  B  lands  ford  and 
Deny  fore.  The  village  stands  on  the  Dublin  and  Cork 
road,  4  ♦  miles  north  of  Ballinakill,  and  40  south-west 
of  Dublin.  Tbe  Kilkenny  line  of  railway  pastes  with- 
in 2  miles  near  Corbally,  at  tbe  distance  of  40  miles 
from  Dublin;  and  thence  to  Dublin,  will  convey 
passengers  in  2  hours  and  35  minutes.  Fairs  are 
held  on  May  15,  tbe  first  Wednesday  of  July,  and 
tbe  second  Wednesday  of  Nov., — tbe  second  and 
third  of  these  dates,  old  style.  Area  of  the  village, 
56  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 714 ;  in  1641,  657.  Houses 
1 19. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  tbe  dio.  of  Leigblin.  Tithe  composition  and 
gross  income,  £415  7s.  fid. ;  nett,  £390  4s.  4d. 
Patron,  the  Crown.  A  curate  baa  a  stipend  of  £75. 
Tbe  church  is  an  old  building.  Sittings  120;  at. 
tendance  140  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  baa  two 
officiates  for  itself,  and  an  attendance  of  1,950.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  326,  and  the 
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Roman  Catholic*  to  3,139;  and  5  daily  schools — one 
of  which  was  a  French  day  school,*  supported  partly 
by  subscription  and  partly  by  penny-a-week  payments 
from  such  children  as  could  pay,  and  one  a  school  aided 
with  £60  Irish  from  Alderman  Preston's  foundation 
— had  on  their  books  137  boys  and  82  girls.  In 

1840,  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school,  which  had 
on  their  books  147  boys  and  148  girls,  were  salaried 
with  respectively  £10  and  £8  from  the  National 
Board. 

BALI.YROBERT,  a  grange  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Belfast,  OA  miles  east  of  Antrim,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  Area,  684  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  291. 
Houses  53. 

BALLYRONAN,  a  village  on  the  eastern  mar- 
gin of  the  barony  of  Loughinsbolin,  co  London- 
derry, Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  west  shore  of  Lough 
Ncagh,  4  miles  east  of  Moneymore.  Its  site  is 
within  the  estate  of  the  Salter*  Company.  It  has 
a  distillery,  a  brewery,  stores,  and  a  quay  ;  serves  as 
a  port  for  Moneymore  and  the  circumjacent  country  ; 
and  trades,  by  means  of  sloops,  with  various  distant 

|>laces  which  are  reached  by  the  ramified  navigations 
ending  out  from  Lough  Ncagh.    Pop.  not  specially 
returned. 

BALLYROOSKY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Clondavadock,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Done- 

El.  DUter.  Area  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  284. 
nines  48. 

BALLYSADERE,  Bali.ysodere,  or  Balla- 
mod  a  re.  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Leney  and 
Tiraghrill,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  The  Leney  section 
contains  part  of  the  town  of  Ballysadere;  and  the 
Tiraghrill  section  contain*  part  of  the  town  of  Bai.lt> 
badeke,  and  the  whole  of  the  villages  of  Colloonet 
and  Toberscanavin  :  see  these  articles.  Length, 
0J  miles;  breadth,  5i.  Area  of  the  Leney  section, 
7,5fiO  acres,  3  roods,'4  perches;  of  which  38  acres, 
S  roods  are  WBter.  Area  of  the  Tiraghrill  section, 
8,404  acres,  I  rood,  2  perches ;  of  which  187  acre*. 
20  perches  are  fresh  water,  and  4  acres,  2  roods,  27 
perches  arc  tideway.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
7.562;  in  1841,  7,822.  Houses  1,248.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Leney  section,  in  1831,  3,369;  in 

1841,  8,007.  Houses  526.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Tiraghrill  section,  in  1831,  2,735;  in 
1841.  3,036.  Hou<es  528.  The  parochial  surface  is 
very  variable  in  soil  and  contour,  consisting  of  arable 
and  pastoral  lands,  mountain,  valley,  and  plain ;  it 
lies  partly  around  the  head  of  Ardnaglass  Harbour, 
and  partly  along  both  sides  of  the  streams  Oweubeg 
and  Unshion ;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  mail  roads 
from  Dublin  and  Hallina.  which  unite  at  the  Bally- 
sadere town,  and  form  one  line  thence  to  the  eastern 
boundary.  The  demesne  of  Markree-castle  lies  on 
the  east  border ;  and  part  of  the  demesne  of  Annagh- 
mork  [which  see],  lies  within  the  western  boundary. 
The  highest  ground  is  near  the  centre,  and  has  an  alti- 
tude of  602  feet.  The  Owenbeg,  swollen  into  consi- 
derable volume  by  the  confluence  with  it  of  the  Arrow, 
leaps  and  tumbles  over  a  long  series  of  precipices  and 
shelving  rock*  of  various  heights  into  the  head  of  Ard- 
naglass  Harbour,  and  forms  a  most  magnificent  chain 
of  cataracts.  "  The  town  of  the  two  cataracts,"  aptly 
designates  a  seat  of  population  on  this  superb  piece  of 
water  scenery,  and  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name 
Ballysadere.  The  ruins  of  the  smalt  abbev,  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  next  article,  rise  above  the  fails,  and  add 
to  the  picturesoueness  of  their  effect.  Several  ex- 
tensive corn-mills  and  stores  occur  on  the  different 
levels  between  the  cataract*;  and  safe  anchorage, 
and  the  facilities  of  constructing  an  artificial  harbour, 
exist  immediately  below  the  last  fall.    See  Ardna- 
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glass.    A  conspicuous  feature  in  the  seaward  land- 
scape, and  in  most  groupings  of  the  coast-scenery 
both  within  and  far  beyond  the  parish,  is  the  isolat- 
ed and  singularly  outlined  hill  of  Knocknara,  situ- 
ated at  the  entrance  of  Ardnaglass  Harbour,  and 
rising  to  an  altitude  of  1,078  feet.    On  Sept.  5, 
1798,   between   Ballysadere  and   Collooncy,  the 
present  Viscount  Gort,  who  succeeded  the  first 
viscount  in  1817,  opposed  a  small  body  of  militia 
and  yeomanry  to  the  French  who  had  landed  at 
Killalla,  and  conducted  a  gallant  but  unsuccessful 
attack ;  and,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  bravery  in 
the  action,  he  received  some  special  marks  of  honour 
from  George  HI. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a 
separate  lienefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Achonry.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £230  15s.  4d. ;  glebe,  £25. 
Gross  income,  £255  15s.  4d. ;   nett,  £222  16*. 
1 1  Jd.    Patron,  the  diocesan.    The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  the  same  sum  as  the  vicarial, 
and  are  impropriate  in  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Sir  H.  Montgomery.    The  church  is  old,  and 
was  a  few  years  ago  repaired.     Sittings  250;  at- 
tendance, about  350.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
have  an  attendance  jointly  of  1,000;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Ballencarlow.    In  1834.  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  1 ,580,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  6.251  ;  and  10  daily  schools,— one  of 
which  was  aided  with  about  £7  a-ycar  from  the 
London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  one  with  £9 
from  the  Loudon  Hiliernian  Society,  and  the  value 
of  £4  Is.  from  Major  O'Hara,  one  with  £20  from 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  one  with  £25  and  the  value  of 
about  £6  from  Mr.  Cooper, — had  on  their  books 
389  boys  and  250  girls.    In  1840,  there  were  4  Na- 
tional schools, — a  boys'  school  at  Camp  Hill,  with 
102  on  its  books,  and  salaried  with  £12;  a  girls' 
school  at  Camp  Hill,  with  80,  and  salaried  with  £8; 
a  boys'  school  at  Li*ancnan,  with  87,  and  salaried 
with  £12;  and  a  girls'  school  at  Lisanenan,  with  78, 
and  salaried  with  £8. 

BALLYSADERE,  a  village,  or  small  town,  in 
the  above  parish,  co.  Sligo,  Con  naught.  It  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  cataracts  noticed  in  the  preceding 
article,  and  at  the  head  of  Ardnaglass  Harbour,  l] 
mile  north-north  west  of  Collooney,  and  3  south- 
west of  Sligo.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  in  those 
ancient  times  when  the  naturally  wild  and  barren 
country  of  northern  Connaught  was  thinly  inhabited, 
and  the  towns,  or  even  villages,  were  consequently 
few.  In  1179,  it  was  burned  by  the  men  of  Moy- 
lisha  and  Moyltenary ;  and  in  1188,  it  was  a  second 
time  reduced  to  ashes.  But  though  it  possibly  rose 
like  a  phoenix  from  the  flames,  it  was  prevented  by 
the  badness  of  its  harbour,  and  by  its  vicinity  to 
Sligo,  from  ever  becoming  a  town  of  modern  conse- 
quence. E.  J.  Cooper,  Esq.,  it*  munificent  propri- 
etor, whose  mansion  and  demesne  nearly  adjoin  it, 
has  of  late  years  done  much  for  its  improvement,  and 
appears  to  be  successfully  removing  some  serious 
obstacles  to  its  prosperity.  Its  mills,  its  salmon- 
fishery,  and  the  clearance  of  the  debouch  of  the 
Unshion  into  Ardnaglass  bay,  are  features  which  in- 
dicate a  new  and  prospering  character.  Fairs  are 
held  on  Aug.  4,  Nov.  12,  and  Dec.  15.  Communi- 
cations to  the  east,  west,  and  south  arc  enjoyed  by 
the  coaches  in  transit  between  Sligo  and  Bailiua,  and 
Sligo  and  Dublin.  In  1842,  the  Ballysadere  Loan 
Fund  had  a  capital  of  £550,  circulated  £2,605  in 
650  loans,  and  both  cleared  in  nett  profit  and  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purposes,  £46  10*.  lid — The 
abbey  of  Ballysadere  is  described  as  consisting,  at 
the  period  of  the  dissolution,  of  a  church  partly 
thatched,  a  dormitory,  and  the  ruins  of  two  other 
buildings;  and  it  now  exists  in  nearly  the  same  state, 
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fxcopt  that  it  is  more  dilapidated,  and  totally  un-  < 
routed.  Its  site  is  much  bolder  than  that  of  most 
monastic  edifice*,  fitter  for  a  ens  tie  or  fortaliee  than 
for  a  peaceful  abbey.  The  ruin  rises  within  a  few  j 
yards  of  the  edge  of  a  sheer  precipice  of  about  GO 
feet,  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  deep  basin  of  about  100 
feet  in  width,  into  which  the  Unshion  descends  over 
20  feet  of  rocky  ledge,  so  broken,  protuberating,  and 
intricate,  as  to  lash  the  whole  river  into  foam,  and 
whirl  the  pool  below  into  a  vexed  and  soaring  cloud 
of  spray.  The  abbey,  though  uninteresting  to  the 
architect,  has  high  charms  for  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  as  it  not  only  contributes  a  picturesque  fea- 
ture to  the  cwtaract*,  but  commands  an  exquUite, 
though  limited,  view  of  the  tumbling  descents  of 
the  river,  the  curiously  grouped  village,  the  purple 
and  craggy  mountains  that  bound  Lough  Gill,  and 
the  sweep  of  Ardimglass  bay,  past  its  remarkable 
solitary  hill,  into  the  main  ocean.  The  current  story 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  abbey  say*,  that  it  "  was 
erected  about  the  year  645,  for  cations  regular,  by 
St  Fechin,  who  was  also  the  founder  of  Fore  ubbey 
in  the  county  of  Westineath,  and  of  tbe  monasteries 
of  Bile,  Drumrut,  and  Kilnemanagh,  in  the  county  of 
Sligo."  But,  to  adopt  Archdall's  usual  convenient 
style,  we  hear  no  more  of  it  for  several  centuries. 
In  1138,  O'Duilman,  a  reputed  antiquary  and  chief- 
tain, is  said  to  have  died  here  in  the  office  of 
dean.  In  the  16th  century,  Conat  O'Shiagal  was 
abbot,  and  was  advanced  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
bishopric  of  Elpbiti.  Area  of  the  village,  40  acres, 
of  which  7  Acres  are  in  Tiraghrill.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
646;  in  1841,  869.  Hou.es  146.  Pop.  of  the 
Tiraghrill  section,  in  1881,  253;  in  1841,  259. 
Houses  45. 

BALLYSAGGARTMORE.  a  beautiful  demesne 
on  the  river  Black  water,  a  little  above  Lismore- 
castle,  barony  of  Coshbride  and  Coshmore,  co.  Wa- 
terford,  Munster.  Its  formation  was  commenced 
not  many  yeurs  ago;  yet  its  plantations  sheet  tbe 
declivities  of  the  ravines,  sweep  round  the  adjacent 
heights,  blend  with  the  woods  of  Lismore -castle, 
and  contribute  much  warmth  and  beauty  to  tbe 
nuturally  rich  and  the  highly  embellished  landscape 
around  the  city  of  Litmore.  Tbe  demesne  is  the 
property  of  Arthur  Kcilv,  Esq.    See  Lismore. 

BALLYS  AKEERY.*  See  Balisakekrt. 

BALLYSAX,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Fast 
Ophaly,  2]  miles  south-west  of  Kilcullen  Bridge, 
co.  Kildure,  Leinstcr.  Length,  5  \  miles ;  breadth, 
3i;  area,  7,207  acres,  2  rood*.  3  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  998;  in  1841,  1,220.  Houses  194.  A  section, 
Consisting  of  tbe  townlaud*  of  Ballyfair,  Ballysax- 
Plain,  Bully 'ax- Hills,  Great  Ball) -ax,  Little  Bally, 
sax,  Great  Brownstown,  and  Little  Brownstown, 
formerly  belonged  to  West  Ophaly,  but  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Act  of  6  and  7  William  IV.,  to  East 
Ophaly.  Pop.  of  that  section;  in  1841,  819.  The 
soil  consists  chiefly  of  limestone  gravel  of  a  fair 
quality  for  tillage ;  but  all  the  south-west  comer  is 
tilled  with  a  section  of  Maddenstown  bog.  1  he 
highest  ground  occurs  toward  the  south,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  385  feet.  All  the  northern  district,  to 
tbe  extent  of  2,441  acres,  1  rood,  30  perches,  is  part 
uf  the  celebrated  racing-ground,  and  fine  undulated 
down,  called  the  Curragb,  See  Currach.  Several 
of  the  lodges  connected  with  the  racing-ground  are  in 
Ballysax;  and  the  seats  of  Maddenstown,  Bohergoy, 
Bully  sax- House,  and  Bally  sax- Lodge,  are  situated  In 
the  south.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe  composition, 
£  186  ;  glebe,  £19.  Gross  income,  £205;  nett,  £165 
3s.  6d.  Patron,  tbe  Crown.  The  church  is  an  ex- 
tremely neat  and  comfortable  structure;  and  was 
built,  in  1826,  at  the  cost  of  £923  Is.  6jd  ,  partly 


lent,  but  chicAy  gifted,  by  tbe  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  100 ;  attcudance  35.  A  distant 
school-house,  or  other  distant  place,  is  also  used  as 
a  Sabbath-evening  place  of  worship  in  summer.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  64,  and  tbe  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  930 ;  and  3  daily  schools, — one  of 
which  was  aided  with  subscriptions  and  an  endow- 
ment of  £6  6s.  a-year  under  the  will  of  W.  Tew, 
and  another  with  subscriptions  and  an  annual  grant 
from  the  National  Board, — had  on  their  books  81  boys 
and  65  girls. 

BALLYSCADANE.  a  parish  on  the  eastern 
border  of  tbe  barony  of  Co»hlea,  and  of  co.  Limerick, 
and  8  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Garryspel- 
lake  :  which  see.  Length  and  breadth,  each  half- 
a-mile -,  area,  944  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 749.  Houses 
122.  The  surface  lies  midway  between  the  rivulet 
Aharlow,  and  the  road  from  Tipperary  to  Kilmal- 

lock  This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Emly. 

Tithe  composition,  £40  12s.  6d. ;  glebe,  £9  18s.  6d. 
The  rectories  of  Ballyscjidaiic  and  Glanbane  [see 
Glanbane]  constitute  tbe  benefice  of  Ballyscadane, 
and  the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Emly  cathedral. 
Gross  income,  £98  2s.  6d. ;  nett,  £92  5*.  3d.  But 
these  sums  are  exclusive  of  respectively  £  1 19  |9». 
I  Mi).,  and  £113  19s.  ll*d.  arising  from  renewal 
fines  and  rents  of  lands  reserved  by  lease.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  There  is  neither  church  nor  glebe-bouse. 
The  incumbent  of  the  adjoining  benefice  performs 
occasional  duties,  and  receives  a  stipend  of  £6. 
The  church  and  school  statistics  appear  to  be  in- 
cluded in  those  of  the  benefice  of  Abington, — b  bene- 
fice which  is  held  by  the  dean  of  Emly. 

BALLYSCANLAN,  a  village  near  Rathkeale, 
co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  8. 
Aug.  12,  Sept.  20,  and  Nov.  16.  Pop.  not  specially 
returned. 

BALLYSCULLION,  a  grange  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Toome,  4}  miles  north-west  of  Randalslown. 
Length,  3}  miles ;  breadth,  2} ;  area,  4,279}  acres, 
— of  which  16  acres,  2  perches  are  in  Lough  Beg 
and  the  Bann,  eo.  Antrim.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,351  ; 
in  1841,  3,183.  Houses  554.  The  surface  consist* 
chiefly  of  low  alluvial  ground  ;  and  is  adorned  with 
tbe  seat  of  Lakevicw — The  district  is  extrapa- 
rochial;  pays  neither  tithes  nor  church  cess;  and 
has  no  ecclesiastical  provision  connected  with  the 
establishment.  Churchmen  attend  public  worship 
at  Duneane.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-bouse  has 
an  attendance  of  from  300  to  400,  aud  a  Romau 
Catholic  chapel  of  240 ;  and  tbe  latter  is  united, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  to 
the  chapel  of  Ballyscullion  parish  on  the  London- 
derry side  of  the  Bann.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  grange  consisted  of  537  Churchmen.  1,282 
Presbyteriaus,  86  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
1,613  Roman  Catholics;  6  Sunday  schools  were 
attended,  on  the  average,  by  from  357  to  477  chil- 
dren ;  and  2  National  schools,  each  aided  with  £8 
a-year  from  the  Board,  2  schools  of  the  London  Hi- 
bernian Society,  and  one  pay  school,  bad  on  their 
I  books  182  boys  and  121  girls 

BALLYSCULLION.  a  parish,  partly  in  the  bar- 
I  ony  of  Upper  Toome,  co.  Antrim,  but  chiefly  on 
l  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  barony  of  Loughitisholin, 
and  of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  4  miles 
north-east  of  Magherafelt,  Ulster."  The  London- 
derry section  contains  the  village  of  Bellaoht  : 
which  see.  Length,  5  miles  ;  breadth,  21 ;  area. 
10,271  seres,  14  perches.—exclusive  of  2,479  acres,  8 
perches  of  water,  and  islands.  Area  of  the  Antrim 
section,  2,133  acres. — of  which  1,203  acres  are  in 
Lough  Beg;  of  tbe  Londonderry  section,  10,617 
acre',— of  which  1,270  acres  are  in  Lough  Beg  aud 
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the  rim  Bann.  Pop  ef  the  whole,  in  1831,  6,453  ; 
in  1841,  6,979.  Houses  1,100.  Pop.  of  the  Antrim 
section,  in  1841,  471.  Houses  82.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Londonderry  section,  in  1841,  5, 769 
House*  995.  The  arable  and  pasture  grounds  com- 
prise about  one  moiety  of  the  area .  and  they  are 
good  in  quality,  and  extend  along  Lough  Beg  and 
the  river  Bann.  Chief  existing  objects  of  interest 
will  be  noticed  under  the  words,  Castxe-Dawson 
and  Bec(Lodoh):  which  see.  Ballyseullion-house, 
the  property  of  the  late  Lord  Bristol,  bishop  of 
Derry.  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  mansions  in 
Ulster,  but  about  30  years  ago  wsx  taken  down. 
Its  line  of  building  extended  nearly  350  feet.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  central  and  main  part  was  an 
oval  of  94  feet  by  84  ;  the  exterior  wall  of  this  was 
ornamented  at  intervals  all  round  with  20  fluted  Co- 
rinthian pilasters  2f  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  northern 
face  presented  a  stately  portico,  supported  by  six 
pillars,  similar  in  order  and  dimension  to  the  pilas. 
tera ;  an  attic  story,  12  feet  high,  rose  above  a  neat 
entablature ;  and  a  spacious  dome  surmounted 
the  whole,  and  terminated  in  an  elegant  sky-light. 
Two  long  corridors  led  from  the  two-  sides  of  the 
main  building  to  picture  galleries,  each  82  feet  by 
25;  a/id  in  front  of  the  galleries  were  two  squares  of 
•flice*.  each  1 10  feet  The  interior  of  the  princely 
pile  corresponded  in  magnificence  with  the  exterior; 
but  the  lawn  and  the  woods  of  the  demesne  cor- 
responded neither  with  the  house,  nor  with  the  cir- 
cumjacent diversified  land-capo.  The  portico  now 
adorns  St.  George's  church  in  Belfast.  See  Bel- 
fast— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Berry.  Tithe  composition,  £350; 
glebe,  £90.  Gross  income,  £486  3s.  Id. ;  nett. 
£447  4s.  5^1.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has 
a  stipend  of  £75  The  church  is  a  verv  old  build- 
ing. Sittings  400;  attendance  230.  There  is  a 
cbspel-of-ease  at  Castle-Da wbon  :  which  see.  The 
other  places  of  worship  are  three,  and  belong  to 
Protestant  dissenters,  to  Methodists,  and  to  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  attendance  in  the  second  and 
the  third  of  these  is  respectively  60  and  450.  In 
1884.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1 ,686  Churchmen, 
1.400  Pre»byterians,  and  3.627  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  9  daily  schools.— one  of  which  was  partly  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  one  partly  by  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,-  three  partly  by  the  London  Hi- 
bernian Society,  and  one  of  these  three  partly  by  the 

sector  and  the  owners  of  Bcllaghy  estate,  bad  on 

their  books  397  boys  and  261  girl«.  In  1839,  the 
National  Board  granted  £82  toward  the  erecting 
and  furnishing  of  a  school  at  Ballyneas. 

BALLYSCULLOOUB,  or  Scuixooestow*.  or 
Hortland.  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  Ikeathy  and  Oughterany,  5  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Kilcock,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
length,  1 1  mile;  breadth,  I  ;  area,  2,468  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  589;  in  1841.  453.  Houses  79.  The 
surface  lies  within  the  drainage  of  the  streams  which 
erawl  through  the  bog  of  Allen.  Hortland-house  is 
the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Hort,  Bart.— This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kilcock.  in  the 
dio.  of  Kildare.  See  Kmlcock.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position. £58  18s.  lid. ;  glebe.  £20  12s.  In  183*, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  48,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  491 ;  and  these  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

HALLYSEEDY.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Trughenackmy,  4|  miles  south-east  of  Tralee,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  I*; 
area,  3,489  acres.  Pop  .  in  1831.  1.164;  in  1841. 
1,472.  Houses  257-  About  485  acres  are  bog  and 
•oarse  mountain  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  area  is  good 
limestone  land.    The  road  from  Killarney  to  Tralce 


runs  north-north-westward  through  the  interior 
Ballyseedy-house,  situated  east  of  that  road,  is  tho 
scat  of  Arthur  Blennerbasset,  Esq — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of 
Ardfert  and  Aghadoc.  Vicarial  tithe  composition 
and  gross  income,  £69;  nett,  £51  10s.  Patron, 
A.  Blennerhasset,  Esq.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
nn  com  pounded,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  patron. 
The  vicar  holds  and  resides  on  the  benefice  of  Ken- 
mare  and  Tuosist ;  and  a  enrate  performs  the  duties 
of  Ballyseedy  for  a  salary  of  £10.  A  large  school- 
house  is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  75  A  Primitive  Wes- 
leyan meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  40.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  201,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,075;  and  2  pay  daily  schools 
had  en  their  books  70  boys  and  31  girls. 

BALLTS  HANKOW, 

A  post,  market,  and  sea-port  town,  and  formerly  • 
parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parishes  of  Kilbarron 
and  Innismacsaint,  barony  of  Tyrhugb,  co.  Donegal,. 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Erne,  im- 
mediately above  that  rivers  influx  to  Ballvshannon 
harbour,  4  miles  west-north-west  of  BeHeek,  11 
south-south-west  of  Donegal,  21  north-west  by  west 
of  Emmkillen,96  west  by  south  of  Belfast,  and  101 
north-west  of  Dublin. 

The  Harbour  Ball  vshannon  harbour  is  a  creek  of 

Donegal  bay,  about  600  yards  long,  and  850  yards 
broad,  and  looks  right  through  the  centre  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  into  the  open  Atlantic.  It  is  greatly 
exposed  to  westerly  winds  and  to  the  tumultuous  roll 
from  the  whole  sweep  of  the  ocean  ;  it  has  only  about 
10  feet  of  water  in  spring  tides  ;  and,  though  provided 
with  a  pier,  it  requires  both  the  extension  of  that 
work  and  other  artificial  improvement.  Immediately 
above  the  head  of  the  harbour,  or  about  180  yards 
from  the  point  where  the  river  expands  into  the 
creek,  the  large  volume  of  the  Erne  falls  tumultu- 
ously  over  a  ridge  of  black  rocks,  16  feet  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  tides;  and  forms  a  cataract  of  con- 
siderable scenic  power,  and  not  a  little  remarkable 
as  a  salmon-leap.  Though  this  fall  is  inferior  in 
both  extent  and  picturesqueness  to  the  rapids  of 
the  Shannon  at  Doonas ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  the 
concentration  of  the  waters  within  a  comparatively 
narrow  bed,  it  becomes  noble  and  impressive  when 
the  river  is  heavily  flooded,  and  then  exceeds  the 
Shannon's  falls  in  force  and  effect.  About  450  yards 
above  the  cataract,  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  14 
arches  connects  the  two  sections  of  the  town. 

The  7W«.]— The  environs  are  very  varied  in 
contour  of  surface,  and  very  rich  in  productiveness 
of  soil.  Though  all  the  way  from  Lough  Erne, 
the  road  from  KnnUhillen  descends  a  beautiful  and 
cultivated  valley ;  yet  when  it  opens  upon  the  view 
ef  Ballvshannon  town  and  harbour,  a' traveller  feels, 
from  the  charming  features  ef  the  scene  before  bim, 
nearly  a»  fine  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  if  he  bad  ap- 
proached athwart  a  desert.  Yet  the  town,  when 
entered,  is  very  far  from  proving  attractive.  The 
southern  or  Innismacsaint  section  of  it,  called  the 
Furt,  is  aggregately  a  wretched  suburb,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  an  irregular  street  of  poor  dwell- 
ings, half-a-mile  in  length,  running  close  to  the 
river,  and  parallel  with  it  to  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour,— and  of  a  straggling  series  of  bouses  consider- 
ably detached,  and  looking  as  if  they  were  wan- 
dering away  to  Slige.  The  northern  or  Kilbarron 
side,  or  Ballysbannon  pioper,  chiefly  climbs  the 
sides  and  crowns  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  til- 
arranged  for  the  purposes  of  cither  convenience,, 
comfort,  or  business.   It*  principul  street  ceramemes 
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at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  deflects  slightly  from  the 
direction  of  right  angles  with  the  course  of  the  river, 
toon  expands  into  a  spacious  triangular  area,  and 
then  forks  into  two  street*  which  have  a  curving 
course,  and  which  send  off  the  thoroughfares  to 
Donegal  and  Abbey  Island  in  a  combination  of  de- 
flection  and  curvature.  Alleys  and  subordinate 
streets  so  far  wing  the  chief  streets  as  to  render  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  main  body  of  the  town, 
respectively  about  380  and  450  yards.  But  a  great 
part  of  this  area  is  both  incompactly  and  most  irreg- 
ularly edificed  .  and  the  whole  town  is  destitute  of 
the  taste  which  might  have  rendered  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  site  not  a  little  conducive  to  comfort 
and  beauty.  The  parish-church  is  an  old  building, 
and  surmounts  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town.  One  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
stands  east  of  the  eastern  line  of  the  principal  street ; 
and  another  stands  on  the  borough  boundary- line  on 
the  south  side  of  Purt.  But  these  buildings,  and  a 
Presbyterian  meeting-bouse,  and  some  schools,  have 
no  architectural  pretensions ;  and,  as  to  their  statis- 
tics, they  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles  Kilbarron 
and  Ix.vismacsaint.  The  market-house  and  the 
sessions-house  constitute  one  building,  and  stand  in 
a  central  position.  A  barrack  is  generally  occupied 
as  a  depot  by  part  of  an  infantry  regiment. 

'The  Poor  Law  Union.") — The  Ballyshannon  Poor- 
law  union  ranks  as  the  1 10th.  and  was  declared  on 
June  15,  1840.  It  lies  partly  in  co.  Leitrim,  partly 
in  co.  Donegal,  but  chiefly  in  co.  Fermanagh ;  and 
comprehends  a  territory  of  137.024  acres,  which  con- 
tained, in  1831,  a  pop.  of  40,780.  Its  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are  in  co. 
Leitrim,  Kinlough,  4,(183;  and  Glenade,  3,853;  in 
co.  Donegal,  Bally  shannon,  8,925;  Bumioran.  8,296; 
and  Ballintra,  2,706 :  and  in  co.  Fermanagh,  Belleek, 
2,072;  Innismac-aint.  4,031;  Church- Hill, 2,419;  Dc- 
veuish,  2,330;  and  Boho.  2,065.  The  number  of  ex- 
oflicioand  of  elected  guardians,  is  respectively  6  and 
18;  and  of  the  latter,  4  are  returned  by  the  division  of 
Ballyshannon,  3  by  the  division  of  Bundoran,  2  each 
by  the  divisions  of  Kinlough,  Glenade,  and  Innismac- 
saint,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The 
total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
.£51,435  12s. ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is 
7,631;  and  of  these,  657  are  rated  fur  a  valuation 
not  exceeding  £1,-700  not  exceeding  £2,-731  not 
exceeding  Jt  3, — 631  not  exceeding  £4,— and  469  not 
exceeding  £5-  The  workhouse  is  to  contain  ac- 
commodation for  500  paupers,  but  was  not  con- 
tracted for  at  the  date  of  our  latest  report.  The 
total  expenditure  of  the  union  up  to  Feb.  6,  1843, 
amounted  to  £1,023  18*.  8d.  The  union  contains 
no  fever  hospital ;  its  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim  por- 
tions receive  some  advantage  from  the  Fermanagh 
and  Sligo  infirmaries,  but  its  Donegal  portion  is  too 
distant  from  Lifford  to  be  sensibly  benefited  by  the 
Donegal  infirmary;  and  its  dispensaries  are  four  in 
number ;  have  their  seats  at  Ballyshannon,  Ballintra, 
Church- Hill,  ami  Kinlough;  serve  for  a  territory  of 
174,358  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  50,306;  and, 
in  lt»39-40,  expended  £564  18s.  8$d.,  and  adminis- 
tered to  9.145  patients.  The  Ballyshannon  dispen- 
sary has  a  district  of  32,058  acres,  with  a  population 
of  17,181 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £150,  ex- 
pended £142  19s.,  and  made  15,915  dispensations 
of  medicine  to  4,453  patients. 

Trade  and  Communication!  A — Ballyshannon  is 
favourably  situated  for  trade ;  it  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  the  capital  of  a  considerable  extent  of  ag- 
gregately rich  agricultural  country ;  it  stands  at  the 
junction  with  the  sea  of  a  water-line  which  de- 
scends from  a  great  distance  inland,  and  has  verv 
large  lacustrine  expansions,  and  communicates  by 


still  water  navigation  with  a  great  portion  of  the 
north  of  Ireland ;  and  it  overlooks  the  grand  sea- 
path  to  America,  and  seems  to  court  much  of  the 
commerce  arising  from  the  intercommunication  of 
that  great  continent  with  Europe.  Yet  the  cataract 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Erne,  which  dissevers  the  navi- 
gation  of  the  sea  from  that  of  the  Fermanagh  lakes, 
and  especially  the  shallowness,  the  bars,  and  the 
open  western  exposure  of  Ballyshannon  Harbour, 
are  stubborn  obstacles  to  prosperity.  Two  banks, 
called  the  Summer  and  the  Winter  Bars,  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  a  vessel  can  with  diffi- 
culty enter,  even  at  the  top  of  nood,  when  the  wind 
blows  ofT  Teeling  Head;  and  only  in  a  pool  near  the 
foot  of  the  cataract  in  the  river  is  there  safe  or  com- 
fortable berthage.  Exertions  were  made  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  a  plan  proposed  upon  the  report  of 
engineers  for  improving  the  harbour,  and  for  opening 
a  communication  between  it  and  Lough  Erne ;  and 
though  these  were  partly  preceded  and  partly  for- 
warded by  aggregately  large  parliamentary  grants 
from  the  year  1783  downward,  they  hare,  to  a  large 
extent,  failed,  and  have  exhibited  the  splendid  idea 
of  an  inland  navigation  quite  across  and  athwart 
the  island  from  Ballyshannon  to  Coleraine,  Belfast, 
Newry,  and  Limerick,  as  little  better  than  an  idle 
dream.  But  a  railway  up  to  Lough  Erne  has  been 
talked  of,  and  may  partially  prove  an  excellent  sue- 
cedaneum  for  the  work  originally  planned.  In  1835, 
the  exports  from  the  town  consisted  of  10,764  quar- 
ters of  oats,  valued  at  £11,130;  and  the  imports 
consisted  of  coals,  iron,  stones,  slate,  oak- bark,  meal, 
and  flour,  sugar,  ten.  glass,  earthenware,  ami  other 
articles,  and  were  valued  at  £9,524.  The  estimated 
amount  of  inland  carriage  to  the  town  is  1,800  tons 
for  exportation,  2,850  as  food  for  the  population, 
1,100  for  brewing  and  distilling.  900  of  exciseable 
articles,  and  11,350  of  stones,  lime,  turf,  |K.;  and 
of  carriage  from  the  town,  500  tons  of  imports,  800 
of  produce  of  brewing  and  distilling,  and  760  of 
coal*,  manure,  &c.  YVhh  the  exception  of  brewing, 
distilling,  and  salt-making,  and  of  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  handicraft,  the  whole  trade  consists  in  the 
exchange  of  miscellaneous  wares  for  agricultural 
produce.  The  salmon-fishery  at  the  town  lets  for 
£1.000  a-year;  and  its  produce  it  sent  to  the  Liver- 
pool and  London  markets.  In  the  latter  part  of  last 
century,  this  fishery  was  worth  £1,083  and  upwards 
a-year ;  and  the  eel  fishery  was  worth  £325.  Fairs 
are  held  on  April  4,  the  Tuesday  before  June  II. 
Sept.  18,  and  the  Tuesday  after  Nov.  11.  A  branch 
of  the  Provincial  Bank  was  established  in  1835. 
The  '  Ballyshannon  Hemld '  it  a  weekly  newspaper, 
an  I  evinces,  by  its  mere  existence  in  such  a  locality, 
some  spiritediiess  on  the  part  of  both  its  publishers 
and  the  population.  In  1838,  the  public  conveyances 
were  a  mail-coach  to  Enniskillen,  a  mail-car  to  Kil- 
lybegs,  and  a  car  to  Sligo. 

Municipal  Aflairi.^c.  ] — Ballyshannon — anciently 
Balleshannan — was  a  village  duting  the  reign  of  James 
I. ;  and  in  the  10th  year  of  that  king,  in  the  course  of 
the  "  New  Plantation  in  Ulster,"  it  received  a  royal 
charter  of  incorporation.  Its  corporation  was  called, 
"The  Portreeve,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty 
of  the  Borough  of  Ballyshannon ;"  and  euosisted  of  a 
portreeve,  12  free  burgesses,  and  »'  all  the  inhabitant* 
within  the  borough,  and  such  and  so  many  other  men 
as  the  portreeve  and  free  burgesses  for  the  time  being- 
should  admit  into  the  freedom  of  the  borough. ' 
The  portreeve  was  elected  annually,  and  the  free 
burgesses  for  life,  yet  removeable  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  their  brethren.  The  charter  created  n 
court  of  record,  with  civil  jurisdiction  within  the 
borough,  to  the  amount  of  £3  6s.  8d.  The  borough 
sent  two  members  to  parliament,  elected  by  the  port- 
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reeve  and  free  burgesses ;  it  became  a  close  borough 
long  before  the  union ;  it  was  wielded  at  will  first 
by  the  Connolly  family,  and  next  by  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
more  ;  and  when  it  was  disfranchised  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Irish  parliament,  the  Earl  received  the 
whole  of  the  X  15,000  of  compensation.  Certain 
lands  are  spoken  of  by  tradition  as  having  been 
borough  property  ;  but  no  evidence  exists  to  authen- 
ticate or  even  countenance  the  claim.  Two  open 
spaces  of  no  great  extent,  the  one  the  site  of  the 
barrack,  and  the  other  used  as  the  fair  green,  are  still 
called  commons.  The  very  quondam  existence  of  the 
corporation  is  now  almost  totally  forgotten  liy  the  in- 
habitants. A  seneschal's  court— apparently  created 
by  a  charter  granting  large  possessions  to  Henry 
Ffolliott,  Baron  of  Ballyshannon,  in  1622 — is  held 
under  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  has  jurisdiction 
within  the  town,  and  without  it,  about  two  miles  in 
one  direction  and  somewhat  lest  in  another,  to  the 
amount  of  40*  Ballyshannon  appears  from  its  his- 
tory to  have  been  scourged  with  many  of  the  feuds 
which,  in  former  tiroes,  arose  from  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country  ;  and  it  has  still  a  fragment 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Tyreonnel,  who 
were  long  chieftains  of  a  large  circumjacent  district. 
George  Farquhar,  the  comic  dramatist,  was  a  native. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey  of  Asheroe,  by  the  side  of  a  limpid  stream, 
and  crowning  a  very  curious  limestone  rock.  Area 
of  the  town,  8.V2  acres ;  of  which  186  acres  are  in 
the  Kilbarron  section.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,775;  in 
1841,  4.307-  Houses  507.  Pop.  of  the  Kilbarron 
section,  in  1831,  2,385 ;  in  1841,  2,423.   Houses  409. 

BALLYSHANNON,  or  Ballyhonnam,  a  parish 
partly  m  the  barony  of  East  Ophaly,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  West  Ophaly,  44  miles  south-west  of  Kil- 
rullen  Bridge,  co.  Kildare.  I^inster.  Length,  2 
miles ;  breadth,  | ;  area  of  the  East  Ophaly  section, 
564  acres  ;  of  the  West  Ophaly  section,  2.251  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  472;  in  1841,  494. 
Houses  82.  Pop.  of  the  West  Ophaly  section,  in 
1841,  414.  Houses  68.  The  surface  is  chiefly 
arable  and  meadow  land,  partly  pasturage  ground, 
and  partly  interspersion  of  bog,  boggy  pasture,  and 
good  turbary.  A  cross-road,  south-south-eastward 
to  the  Dublin  and  Cork  road,  traverses  the  interior. 

Ballyshannon-house  is  an  old  mansion  This  parish 

is  a  rectory,  and,  jointly  with  the  rectory  of  Kilru*>h, 
constitutes  the  benefice  of  Ballyshannon,  in  the  dio. 
of  Kildare.  See  Kilrush.  Tithe  composition  of  the 
parish,  £209;  glebe,  £25  15s.  Length  of  the  benefice, 
3j}  miles.  Pop.,  in  1831, 1,162.  Gross  income,  £456 
5s  9}d. ;  nett,  £300  8«.  5&d.  Patron,  the  Crown  and 
the  diocesan  alternately.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1796.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  9jd.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance 
24.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted 
to  48,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  445;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  56,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  1,144;  and  a  National  school  in  the  parish,  the 
only  school  in  the  union,  was  aided  with  £l0  a-year 
from  the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  34  boys  and 
'26  girls. 

BALLYSHEEHAN.  a  parish  in  the  barony  or 
M'nldlethird,  3}  mile*  north  of  Cashel,  eo.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Area,  9.216  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,869; 
in  1841,  3,068.  Houses  490.  It  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Suir  ;  and  is  traversed  northward 
by  the  road  from  C*sbel  to  Urlingford.  The  soil  is 
fertile ;  the  highest  ground  is  situated  on  the  north- 
west boundary,  and  has  an  altitude  of  773  feet ;  and 
the  principal  manuoos  are  Bally sbeehan  and  Bally- 
tartiia.—  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position  and  gross  income,  £I50>  oett.  £140  0s.  Id. 


Patron,  the  diocesan.  But  the  benefice  has  been 
suspended  under  the  provisions  of  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities act ;  and  the  occasional  duties  are  dis- 
charged by  the  minister  of  the  adjoining  parish,  at  a 
stipend  of  £5.  The  rectorial  tithes  arc  compounded 
for  £265  7s.  8jjd.,  and  are  impropriate  in  Samuel 
Cooper,  Esq.  There  is  no  church.  The  Roman 
Catholic  parish  has  an  attendance  of  about  1,500; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ardmayle.  In  1834.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  75.  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3.1 17;  and  3  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  140  boys  ami  88  girls. 

BALLYSHELAN,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of 
Cools  tuff",  barony  of  Shelmalier,  co.  Wexford,  Leiu- 
ster.  Post-town,  Taghmon.  A  glebe  is  stated  by 
the  Down  Survey  to  be  situated  here  ;  but  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  alienated  from  the  incumbents. 

BALLYSHONBOY.  or  Kilquank.  a  parish, 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  but  chiefly 
in  the  barony  of  Cosh  lea,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
Post-town,  Mallow ;  area  of  the  Cork  section,  421 
acres ;  of  the  Limerick  section,  2,350  acres.  Pup. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831.  820  ;  in  1841,  934.  House* 
145.    Pop.  of  the  Limerick  section,  in  1831,  779; 

in  1841,  887.    Houses  139  This  parish  is  a  rectory 

in  the  dio.  of  Limerick,  but  has  no  church  or  resi- 
dent rector.  The  Roman  Catholie  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Effiu 
and  Kilbreedy  Major.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
were  all  Roman  Catholics  ,  and  a  hedge-school  had 
on  its  books  51  bovs  and  16  girls. 

B  ALLYSHRULE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony 
of  Leitrim.  co  Gal  way,  Connaugbt  It  rises  about 
2 J  miles  south  of  Dalystown,  and  has  a  course  of  10 
or  1 1  miles,  partly  in  an  easterly,  but  chiefly  in  a 
south-easterly,  direction,  to  the  west  side  of  the  head 
of  Lough  Derg ;  at  a  point  3?  miles  west-south -west 
of  Portumna.  It  is  partially  navigable,  and  on  the 
same  level  as  Lough  Derg,  to  Kelly's  Mill,  a  distance 
of  two  miles  .  but  above  that  place  it  is  quite  narrow 
and  shallow,  and  dwindles  in  dry  weather  into  little 
more  than  a  rill. 

BALLY8INODE.    See  Cappachwhitk. 

BALLYSODARE.    See  Balltradlre. 

BALLYSONNON.  See  Balltsiian.no*,  eo. 
Kildare. 

B  ALLYSPELLIN,  a  celebrated  spa  in  the  parish 
of  Fartagh,  barony  of  Galmoy,  I  i  mile  east  of  Johns- 
town, co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  has  long  been  in 
high  repute,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids. 
"The  spring,"  says  the  author  of  the  Statistical 
Survey  of  the  County,  "  rises  out  of  a  rock  of  brittle 
slate,  consisting  of  ferruginous  argillite.  The  hill 
immediately  above  is  formed  of  the  same  materials, 
accompanied  to  the  north  as  usual  by  siliceous  schis. 
tus ;  but  the  hills  of  Cloghmanta  and  Killishulan, 
which  immediately  adjoin  to  the  south-east,  are  com- 
posed of  limestone,  and  they  are  the  highest  lime- 
stone hilU  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  water  collects 
first  on  these  calcareous  heights;  and,  filtrating 
through  their  upper  bed*,  passes  afterwards  into  the 
ferruginous  slate,  at  the  further  end  of  which  it  forms 
the  spa  of  Ballyspellin.  From  the  limestone  it  re- 
ceives its  carbonic  acid  gas  or  fixed  air,  which  en- 
ables it  to  dissolve  a  small  portion  of  iron  in  its 
passage ;  and,  hence,  we  find  it  exhibits  evident 
signs  of  these  two  substances,  and  very  little  of  any 
other.  To  the  taste,  as  well  as  by  the  common 
te«ts,  it  appears  slightly  aeidulou*.  and  changes  the 
colour  of  infusion  of  galls  to  a  light  claret.  When 
first  taken  up  and  held  to  the  light,  it  appears  full  of 
a  number  of  minute  bubbles,  which  soon  rise  and 
mush.    It  is  light  and  agreeable  to  drink  ;  its  tcu- 
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perature  changes  but  little,  and  the  spring  never 
fails,  which  show  that  it  runs  for  a  good  distance 
beneath  the  ground."  It*  effects  ore  said  to  resemble 
those  of  the  waters  of  Pyrmont,  and  the  Groisbeck 
spring  at  Spaw.  Its  virtues  have  been  particularly 
extolled  in  cases  arising  from  obstruction  or  relaxa- 
tion, and  are  said  to  have  been  experienced  in  cases 
of  recent  dropsy.  Dr.  Taafe  published,  in  1724.  a 
tract  on  this  mineral  water,  entitled  "  The  Irish 
Spa  ;"  Dr.  John  Burgess,  in  the  following  year,  pub- 
lished an  *'  Essay  on  the  Water*  and  Air  of  Bally- 
■pellin  ;"  Dr.  Rutty  notices  the  spa  at  some  length 
in  bis  work  "  On  Mineral  Water*  ;"  and  Drs.  Sheri- 
dan and  Swift  have  sung  it  in  verses  almost  as  cele- 
brated as  its  own  water*.  Few  of  the  educated  classes 
in  Ireland  are  unacquainted  with  the  lines:— 


A*  iiarr  as 


Visitors  to  the  spa  usually  reside  at  Johnstown  ; 
and,  although  possessing  few  of  the  facilities  of 
fashionable  dissipation  or  of  luxurious  living  which 
abound  at  the  great  watering-places  of  Englaud,  they 
contrive  to  exhibit  sufficient  gaiety  and  taste  for 
rambling  to  justify  a  doubt  as  to  many  of  them  being 
really  invalids.  Near  the  spa  was  a  large  cromlech, 
■called  by  the  peasantry  Cloghbannagh,  '  the  stone 
■of  blessing;'  but  not  many  vearsago  it  was  dUlodged. 

BALLYSP1LLANE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Barry-more,  8$  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Rath- 
cor  11  uck,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length  and  breadth, 
each  1}  mile;  area,  2,088  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
477;  in  1841,  603.  Houses  84.  The  surface  is  in 
general  upland,  of  n  tolerably  good  quality;  and  it  i< 
drained  south-south-eastward  by  the  Middleton  river, 
and  traversed  in  the  same  direction  by  the  road  from 
Rathcorinack  to  Middleton.— This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Church  Temporalities 
act,  it  formed  part  of  the  benefice  of  Middleton. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £114; 
nett,  £107  19*.  OM.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Shannon. 
The  vicar  is  non-resident;  und  the  occasional  duties 
are  performed  bv  the  enrateof  a  neighbouring  parish 
at  a  stipend  of  £30.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded  for  the  same  sum  as  the  vicarial,  and  are 
impropriate.  In  1834.  the  parishioner*  were  all 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  was  neither  glebe- 
house,  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BALLYSFMAGHAN,  a  parish  in  the  middle  of 
the  east  border  of  the  barony  of  Tiragbrill,  on  the 
east  border  of  co.  Sligo,  and  4£  miles  south-west  of 
Dromabaire,  Connaught.  Length  and  breadth,  each 
2  miles;  area,  4,217  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,767: 
in  1841,  1,902.  Houses  329.  It  oom»i*t*  partly  of 
mountain  and  bog,  but  chiefly  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture lands.  A  principal  artificial  feature  is  Ca«tle- 
Ncynoe,  the  scut  of  Edward  Loftu*  Ncynee,  Esq. 
The  Castle  Lough,  adjacent  to  that  seat,  has  an 
urea  of  14  acre*,  I  rood.  38  perches. — This  par- 
ish is  u  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Boyle, 
in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  See  Boylk.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £36  18*.  5*d.;  glebe  £27-  The  rec- 
torial tithes,  jointly  with  those  of  Taunagh,  Drum- 
cullum,  and  Bnllinakill,  are  compounded  for  £158 
15*.  4d.,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  prebend  of 
Kilmacallane.  The  church  was  built,  in  1829,  at 
the  cost  of  £1,223  1*.  6Jd..  partly  lent,  and  partly 
gifted,  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sittings 
300;  attendance  150.  To  this  church  are  annexed 
the  parishes  of  Ballysumaghan,  KilrOM,  and  Ballina- 
kill,  all  in  the  benefice  of  Boyle.  The  Roman 
Otbolic  chapel  ha*  an  attendance  of  350.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  Bally*um.ig!jan  amounted  to  259, 


and  the  Roman  Catholic*  to  L647;  and  3  daily 
schools— one  of  which  was  aided  with  £8  a-year 
from  the  National  Board,  and  one  with  £12  from 
the  Baptist  Society— had  on  their  books  140  boys 
and  1 19  girls. 

BALLYTANKARD.     See  Taxsard8Towx, 
co  Limeriok. 

BALLYTARSNEY.  a  parish  on  the  southern 
border  ©t  the  barony  of  Iverk,  ce.  Kilkenny.  6) 
miles  south-east  by  east  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  Mun- 
ster Length,  ?  of  a  mile ;  area,  896  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  245;  in  1841,  258.  Houses  32.  It  con- 
tains some  bag,  but  consists  chiefly  of  good  arable 
land ;  and  it  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  Suir,  on  the 
road  from  Clonmel  to  Waterford. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Clon  more  f  which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition,  £81 
14s.  8Jd. ;  glebe,  £3.  In  1834.  all  the  parishioners, 
except  2,  were  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  waa 
neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

B ALLY TE AGUE.    See  Allan  (Island  or). 

BALLYTEIGUE,  or  Ballinteagoe,  a  bay  in 
the  baronies  of  Shelboumo  and  Bargie,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  enters  between  Hook  lighthouse  on 
the  west  and  Ballyteigue  Head  on  the  east;  measure* 
about  14  miles  across  the  entrance;  indents  the  land, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  circle  to  the 
extent  of  about  4  miles ;  sends  up  between  Shclboume 
and  Bargie.  a  little  west  of  its  middle,  the  creek  or 
estuary  of  Bannew  Harbour;  and  is  nearly  separated 
by  a  narrow  peninsula  along  its  east  side  from  the  sea- 
lough  of  Ballyteigue,  which  extends  to  the  village 
of  Baldwinstown,  yet  is  connected  with  that  lough 
by  a  very  narrow  strait  which  opens  from  its  own 
northern  extremity.  The  Little  and  the  Great  Sal- 
tee  Islands  lie  from  2}  to  5  miles  south  of  the  east 
side  of  its  entrance ;  and  various  islets  and  rocks  lie 
between  these  islands  and  the  mainland,  and  also  in 
the  bosom  of  the  bay;  but  they  rather  obstruct  navi- 
!  gation  than  afford  shelter  to  ships.  The  bay  is 
I  open  and  shallow ;  but  it  i*  separated  by  only  a  nar- 
row,  though  long  peninsula,  from  the  finely  sheltered 
roadstead  of  Waterford  Harbour,  and  offer*  some 
advantages  in  its  own  projection  of  Bannow  Har- 
bour. The  slender  peninsula  which  divides  it  on 
the  east  from  Ballyteigue  sea-lough,  aontaim  one  ot 
the  most  extensive  rabbit-warren*  in  Ireland;  and 
at  the  head  of  this  warren,  near  the  cast  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  stands  the  old  castle  of  Bally- 
teigue. 

BALLYTIVN AN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Calry,  barony  of  Carberv,  co.  Sligo.  Connaught. 
Area.  10  acre*.   Pop.,  in  1841.  127-    Houses  23. 

BALLYTOB1N,  Ballachtouin.  or  Ballin- 
ToniN.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Kells.  4  miles  south- 
east of  Callan,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  2fc 
miles;  breadth,  1 i ;  area,  2,394  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  704;  in  1841,  714.  Houses  110.  The  gen- 
eral quality  of  the  land  is  good.  Ballytobin-hosse 
is  the  seat  of  A.  W.  Baker.  Esq  ,  and  stands  to  tbe 
right  of  the  road  from  Kilmagany  to  Carrickon- 
Suir.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Kells.  in  the  dio.  of  O.sory.  See  Kells. 
Tithe  composition.  £1*0;  glebe.  £15.  The  church 
was  built  in  1830.  at  the  cost  of  £700;  of  which 
£400  was  given  by  A.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  and  £3U)  by 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  140  ,  at- 
tendance 25.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  47,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  730 ;  a  Sunday 
school  was  attended  by  9  children ;  and  a  pay  daily 
school  had  on  its  books  42  boys  and  15  girls. 

BALLYTORE,  a  small  town  in  the  parish  ot 
Timolin,  barony  of  East  Narragh  and  Rheban,  co. 
Kihtare,  Leinster.  It  stand*  on  and  near  the  roud 
from  Nut  to  Ross,  5  miles  north-iiorth-ea*t  of  Castle- 
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Dermot,  8}  south-south-west  of  Kilcullen,  and  30 
south-west  by  south  of  Dublin.  The  inn  and  a  few 
cottages  stand  on  the  high  road.  The  main  body 
of  the  town  stands  a  little  to  the  west,  in  a  fertile 
Bnd  tranquil  valley,  watered  by  the  rivulet  Griese. 
The  town  is  remarkable  for  neatness,  cleanline«s, 
and  appearancea  of  peaee  and  thorough  order.  Quak- 
ers  are  its  chief  inhabitants,  and  carry  on  several 
branches  of  manufacture ;  and  they  have  given  a  tone 
of  comfort  and  quiet  beauty  to  both  Hs  physical  and 
its  social  character.  Nor  is  the  place  more  interest- 
ing  for  the  beauty  which  arises  Irom  simplicity,  and 
is  apparent  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  streets  and 
houses,  than  tor  the  association  of  its  name  with 
some  persons  of  high  fame  in  literature.  Edmund 
Burke  received  here  the  early  part  of  his  education 
under  the  celebrated  Quaker,  Abraham  Sheckelton ; 
and  Mary  Leadbcttcr,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Sheckel- 
ton, and  the  authoress  of  "  Cottage  Dialogues,"  and 
other  works  designed  to  improve  the  state  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  was  a  native  and  a  resident.  Dr. 
Matthew  Young,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  was  also  edu- 
cated in  the  town.  Near  Ballytore  is  the  old  de- 
mesne of  Narragbmore,  now  part  of  the  estate  of 
Robert  Latouche,  Esq.;  and  beyond  that  demesne 
are  the  old  forts  of  Mullaghmast.  A  dispensary  in 
the  town  is  within  the  Athy  Poor-law  union.  Fairs 
are  held  on  March  10,  Aug.  15,  and  Nov.  30.  Area 
of  the  town,  23  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  933;  in  1841, 
441.    Houses  73.    See  Timoliw. 

BALLYTRAIN,  or  Bellatraik,  a  village  in 
the  parish  of  Aughnamullen,  barony  of  Cremorne, 
co  Monaghan,  Ulster.  Post-town,  Cut  rick  macros*. 
The  village  has  a  poor  appearance.  A  dispensary 
here  is  within  the  Castleblaney  Poor-law  union,  ana 
has  a  district  of  16,000  acres,  with  10,000  inhabi- 
tants; and,  in  1839,  it  received  £55,  expended  £62, 
a iid  administered  to  397  patients.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, 15  acres.  Pop,  in  1831,  '220;  in  1841,  197- 
Hou*es  38. 

BAl.LYTROLEEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Baliinaboy,  barony  of  East  Muskerrv,  co.  Cork, 
Minister.  Area,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  107. 
Hou«e«  20 

BALLYTRUSTIN,  a  parish  in  Little  Ardes,  or 
the  south  end  of  the  barony  of  Ardes,  ||  mile 
south  east  of  Portaferry,  co  Down,  l  ister.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  often  treated  as  only  a  part  of  Bai.lt- 
ruiLiP:  ace  that  article.  Area,*  1. 681  acres,  3  roods, 
12  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  735;  in  1841,  754. 
Homes  137.  Two  detached  portions  lie  respectively 
1 }  mile  east-north-east,  and  2  north-east  by  north, 
of  the  main  body.     The  land  in  general  is  very 

fertile  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  anil  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Rallyphilip,  in  the  dio  of  Down.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £72  9s  9Jd., 
and  the  rectorial  for  £107  14s.  5d. ;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate  in  John  Echlin,  Esq.    In  1834.  the 

Cirishioncrs  consisted  of  28  Churchmen,  262  Pres- 
yterians,  and  461  Roman  Catholics;  a  Sunday 
school  was  attended  bv  about  40  children ;  and  a 
daily  school  was  annually  aided  with  £1'2  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £8  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Blaeker,  and  bad  on  its  books  100  boys  and 
80  girls. 

BALLYVAGHAN.    See  Balltvacohaw. 

BALLYVALDEN,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Ballaghkeen,  4  miles  east-southeast  of 
Oulart.  co.  Wexford,  Leiuster.  It  contain*  part  of 
the  village  of  Blacxwatp.r:  whirh  see.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  3  miles;  area,  3.911  acrei.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1.379  ;  in  1811,  1.550.  Houses  295.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  1,415.  Houses  265. 
Some  of  the  land  it  of  excellent  quality;  but  much 
the  greater  part  is  light  and  sandy.    The  highest 


ground  has  an  altitude  of  278  feet — This  pari.h  ia 
a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  wholly  impropriate  parishes  of  Kilmi'ck- 
MDtiF.  and  Millknaoh  [which  sec*],  constitutes  the 
benefice  of  Ballyvalden.  Length  of  the  union,  7 
miles;  breadth,  6.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,900.  Vica- 
rial tithe  composition  of  the  parish,  and  gross  in- 
come of  the  benefice,  £67  1».  6Jd. ;  Rett,  £19 
17--  6jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial 
tithes  of  the  parish  are  compounded  for  £112  6s. 
2Jd.,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  church  of  the  benefice  is  situated  in 
Kilmuckridgc ;  and  was  built,  in  1815,  by  means  of 
a  loan  of  £600  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  200;  attendance  150.  There  are  Romnn 
Catholic  chapels  in  Kilmuckridgc  and  Millenagh. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
30,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1.360;  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  union  to  283,  and  the  Roman  Catholica 
to  3,758.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  3  hedge- 
schools  in  the  parish,  and  11  daily  schoola  in  the 
union. — 10  of  the  latter  supported  wholly  by  fees. 

BALLYVALEW,  or  Balltvalloo,  a  parish 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Ballagh- 
keen, 6  miles  north-northeast  of  Wextord,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Length,  2J  miles  ;  breadth,  1 4  ; 
area,  1.891  acres.  Pup.,  in  1831,  890;  in  1841. 
822.  Houses  144.  Some  of  the  land  is  sandy  and 
pro6  table;  but  much  the  greater  part  is  of  fair  aver- 
age quality — This  parish  is  an  impropriate  curacy, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardrolme,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ferns.  See  Ardcolme.  Composition  for  the  cu- 
rate's tithes,  £55  15s.;  glebe,  £27  13s.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  £59  13s.  3jd.,  and 
are  impropriate  in  the  poor  of  Enniscorlhy.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  there 
was  neither  church  nor  school. 

BALLYVALLEY,  a  demesne  a  short  way  north- 
north-west  of  Killalloe,  barony  of  Tulla,  co.  Clare, 
Munster.  The  mansion  Is  the  scat  of  Mr.  Parker; 
it  occupies  a  prominent  and  beautiful  situation  on 
the  bold  hanks  which  bound  the  lower  extremity  of 
Lough  Derg;  and  it  forms  one  of  a  group  of  five  or 
six  mansions,  including  the  episcopal  residence,  which 
highly  embellish  the  nutiirally  rich  and  picturesque 
environs  of  Killalloe.  "  To  the  north  of  this  house," 
said  Mr.  Wakefield  in  1812,  "is  a  bare  mountain 
called  Crag,  which,  within  the  remembrance  of  per- 
sons now  living,  was  covered  with  wood,  and  formed 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  country;  but 
a  bishop  of  Killalloe.  named  Carr.  to  whose  we  it 
belonged,  unmoved  by  the  beauty  of  sylvan  scenes, 
cut  down  every  stump,  in  order  that  he  might  profit 
by  the  devastation." 

BALLYVARY,  Ballinvarrt,  or  Bellavary, 
a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kildacomogue,  and  on  the 
south-west  frontier  of  the  barony  of  Gullen,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  standi  6  miles  north-cast  of 
Cattle  bar,  on  the  road  thence  to  Swinelord.  Fairs 
are  held  on  May  29,  Aug.  17,  and  Nov.  14.  Area, 
6  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  116.    Houses  19. 

BALLY  V  ASTON,  a  townland  on  the  north  side 
of  Dundrum  bay,  between  Killough  and  Terrcla, 
barony  of  Lccale,  co.  Down,  Ulster  Though  its  ^ 
sea  board  is  now  a  sandy  waste.  Sir  William  Petty "s 
map  of  1654  makes  it  the  site  of  a  village,  and 
Bishop  Echlon's  rcturu  of  the  state  of  bis  diocese  in 
1622  makes  it  the  site  of  a  chapel.  About  1 10  years 
ago,  when  the  place  was  partly  verdant  and  partly 
occupied  as  a  rabbit-warren,  a  strong  wind  set  in 
from  the  land,  tore  up  the  sandy  soil  to  the  depth 
of  about  10  feet,  overwhelmed  the  rabbit-warren, 
and  laid  bare  the  vestiges  of  several  cabins,  with 
bearth-stones  and  wooden  chimney-frames. 

BALLYVAl'GHAN,  a  fishing  village  in  the 
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parish  of  Dromcreehy,  barony  of  Burren,  co.  Clare, 
Minister.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  Ballyvaughan 
bay,  a  creek  of  Black  Head  bay ,  and  is  -1}  miles 
cast-south-east  of  Black  Head  promontory,  and  5J 
west  by  south  of  New  Quay.  Its  site  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Major  MacNamara,  M.  P.  A  quay  was 
erected  by  the  villager*,  but  fell  into  a  state  of  ex- 
treme disrepair.  In  1829,  a  local  subscription  was 
offered,  aud  some  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Fishery  Board,  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  quay. 
The  dispensary  of  Ballyvaughan  and  New  Quay  is 
within  the  Ennistymon  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  58,427  acres,  with  17,305  inhabit 
taut*;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £166,  expended 
£105  17s.  2d.,  and  administered  to  1,400  patients. 
Area  of  the  village,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  151  ; 
in  1841,  235.    Houses  35. 

BALLYVELY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  An- 
nagh,  barony  of  Costello,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
Fairs  arc  held  on  May  14,  and  Oct.  2.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

BALLYVINNY,  Kit.muu.axe,  or  Killabpig- 
MULLAnk,*  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Barrymore,  4 
miles  south  by  west  of  Rathcormack,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  Length,  1;  mile;  breadth,  I;  area,  1,852 
acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  600;  in  1841,  5(59.  Houses 
87.  The  surface  is  drained  northward  by  the  river 
Bride;  and  traversed  north -north-eastward  by  the 
road  from  Cork  to  Rathcormack — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  and  prebend  of  Kn.- 
lasi'Igmui.i.ane  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
Tithe  composition,  X92  6s.  IJd.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  was 
no  church  or  school ;  and  one  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
served  for  it  in  common  with  4  other  parishes. 

BALLYVOR.  or  Balxitor,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Killaconnigan,  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  baiony  of  Lune,  and  on  the  west  border 
of  the  county  of  Meatb,  Leinster.  It  stands  on 
the  road  from  Trim,  and  also  from  Summerhill 
to  Mullingar,  about  6  miles  west  by  south  of 
Trim,  and  9  west  by  north  of  Summerhill.  Its 
site  is  a  pendicle  of  the  large  and  improving  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Darnley ;  and  is  near  the  margin  of 
the  great  expanse  of  bog  which  extends  along  the 
eastern  border  of  Westmeath.  Adjoining  it  are 
the  seats  of  Elmgrove  and  Parkstown.  A  dispen- 
sary in  the  village  is  within  the  Trim  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  16,768  acres,  with 
a  population  of  3,795;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received 
£80  9s,  expended  £81  3s.  lid.,  and  administered 
to  1,115  patients.  The  village  gives  name  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  parish.  Area  of  the  village,  25 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  183;  in  1841,  158.  Houses 30. 

BALLYVOURNEY,  a  parish,  containing  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bar- 
ony of  West  Muskerry,  and  on  the  western  frontier 
of  the  county  of  Cork.  Munster.  Length,  10  miles; 
breadth,  8;  area,  26,603  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3.676;  in  1841,4,466.  Houses  699.  About  one- 
third  of  the  surface  is  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture 
land ;  and  the  remainder  is  bog  and  mountain,  the 
former  improveable,  and  the  latter  affording  coarse 
but  good  pasture,  fit  for  feeding  dry  stock.  The 
bogs  at  Derreenallin  and  Milleen  s  Rath  are  numer- 
ous, and  contain  timber  at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  12 
feet.  The  mountains  are  Mallaghanuss,  Reanap- 
uble,  and  Jouilnenummerah.  The  river  Sullane  rises 
in  the  mountains,  near  the  boundary-line  with  co. 
Kerry,  and  bisects  the  parish  lengthwise  from  west 
to  east.  The  road  from  Cork  to  Killarncy  passes 
up  the  vale  of  the  river ;  and,  a  little  west  of  the 


village,  sends  off  a  branch-line  toward 

The  chief  mansion  is  Knight's  Bridge,  formerly  the 

seat  of  the  Colthurst  family  The  village  of  Bally- 

vourney,  "  the  town  of  the  beloved,"  is  romanti- 
cally situated  on  an  eminence  which  overhangs  the 
south  bank  of  the  Sullane.  Its  site  is  71  miles 
west  of  Macroom ;  and  its  population  is  not  spe- 
cially returned.  Archdall  says  that  St.  Abban,  who 
died  in  650,  built  a  nunnery  at  Ballyvourney,  "  and 
presented  it  to  St.  Gobnata,  who  was  descended 
from  Connor  the  Great,  Monarch  of  Ireland.  Her 
patron  day  is  February  the  14th.  The  church,  which 
is  dedicated  to  her,  is  104  feet  in  length,  and  24 
feet  in  breadth  ;  and  the  steeple  seems  nodding  to 
its  fall."  But  the  very  fact  of  this  Gobnata's  ex- 
istence is  highly  questionable ;  the  alleged  royalty 
of  her  lineage  seems  merely  a  rhetorical  flourish ; 
and  the  pretended  foundation  of  ber  nunnery  simply 
served  to  eke  out  the  antiquities  of  the  "  Monas- 
ticon."  The  church  was  as  Archdall  describes; 
but  is  now  a  nearly  amorphous  mass  of  ruin.  Near 
its  altar  was  the  tomb  of  the  O'Hcrelebys  or  O'Hier- 
leys,  the  quondam  toparchs  of  the  district.  At  a 
small  stone -cross  stood,  about  30  yards  from  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  the  alleged  image  of  St.  Gobnata 
used  to  be  exhibited  on  Whit-Mondays  and  on  pa- 
tron days.  Dr.  Smith,  who  notices  the  debasing 
practice,  says,  "  The  devotees  (which  are  only  the 
more  simple  and  ruder  Irish)  go  round  it  on  their 
knees,  and  repeat  a  certain  number  of  prayers.  They 
also  tye  their  handkerchiefs,  flee,  about  its  neck, 
which  they  imagine  will  preserve  them  from  several 
diseases."  And  he  adds,  in  a  note,  "I  have  been 
informed  that  the  devotion  used  to  this  image  has 
been  of  late  prohibited  by  the  titular  bishop  of  the 
diocese ;  but  so  strong  are  the  ignorant  Irish  pre- 
judiced in  its  favour,  that  they  still  persevere  in 
their  superstition,  which  is  not  a  little  kept  up  by 
the  gain  it  brings  to  the  proprietor  of  this  image, 
who,  as  I  hear,  farms  it  at  a  considerable  rent  to  tbe 
person  who  exposes  it  to  view."  Near  tbe  cross 
was  a  stone  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  worn  by  the 
knees  of  the  superstitious  pilgrims  ;  adjacent  is  "  a 
holy  well,"  the  water  pure  and  soft ;  and  a  little  to 
the  north  of  this  is  a  circle  of  stones  about  9  feet  in 
diameter,  appearing  to  be  the  vestige  of  a  tower,  and 
formerly  encompassed  with  the  knee- worn  path  of 
devotees.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Sullane  stood 
an  old  castle  of  the  O'Hierleys ;  but  it  was  long 
ago  reduced  to  a  mere  heap  of  stones.  Fairs  are 
held  on  May  10,  Sept.  10.  and  Nov.  10.  Bally, 
vourney  parish,  owing  perhaps  to  its  sequestered 
position,  its  Highland  character,  and  its  forming 
a  prominent  portion  of  that  huge  glen-cleft  moun- 
tain rampart  which  separates  Cork  and  Kerry,  is 
probably  more  characterized  by  tbe  barbarous  sys- 
tem of  faction-fighting — that  hideous  memorial  of 
feudal  times— than  most  other  districts  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Croker  narrates  his  having  witnessed,  in  1813, 
"tbe  gathering"  of  two  factions  for  battle,  who 
had  annually  met  during  upwards  of  40  years  to 
renew  and  perpetuate  their  feud  ;  and,  he  adds,  that 
four  years  afterwards  they  met,  and  rioted  in  such 
strength  at  Ballyvourney,  as  to  drive,  in  rapid  retreat, 
before  them  the  sub-sheriff  and  a  few  dragoons  who 
had  gone  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  following 
newspaper  particulars  of  the  comuieiieeroent  of  the 
affray,  illustrate  the  determination  and  the  truculencv 
with  which  faction-fights  are  not  only  conducted, 
but  desired.  "  On  Sunday,  21st  July,  1816,  the 
Lynches  aud  Twotneys  met  at  Ballyvourney  :  they 
had  been  for  several  years  unfriendly  to  each  other; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  hostile  feeling,  Sir  Nicho- 
las Colthurst  directed  his  under-agent  to  desire  that 
they  should  not  go  to  tbe  same  chapel  on  Sundays,— 
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that  the  former  should  attend  the  Ballinkeeny  cha- 
pel, and  the  latter  the  Western  chapel.  The  Lynches, 
notwithstanding,  refused  to  go  to  the  placeof  worship 
appointed  for  them  ;  and,  in  a  body  of  about  100  or 
upwards,  armed  with  guns  swords,  scythes,  pistols, 
and  various  other  weapons,  remained  whilst  man 
wa*  saying,  outside  the  chapel,  appropriated  to  the 
Twomeys,  shouting  violently :  when  the  Twoaseys 
left  the  chapel,  the  Lynches  followed  and  attacked 
them." — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  part,  a  vicarage, 
and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe 
composition,  £500  ;  glebe.  £64  10s.  Grots  income, 
£564  10s. ;  nett,  £520  19..  Part  of  the  rectorial 
tithe*,  consisting  of  the  moiety  of  the  tithe*  of  12 
ploughlands,  and  compounded  for  £231  14s.  7  ^1., 
are  appropriated  to  the  chancellorship  of  Cloyne 
cathedral.  The  church  was  bailt  in  1824,  by  mean* 
of  a  gilt  of  £830  15s.  4ld  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruit*,  Sittings  200;  attendance  ia  The 
Roman  Catholic  cbapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,000 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilnemartyr.  In  1834.  the 
Protestant*  amounted  to  30,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3,782 ;  and  3  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
74  bovs  and  19  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
granted  £74  3*.  4d.  toward  the  building  and  furnish- 
ing  of  a  schuolhousc  at  Ballvmnkvre. 

BALLY  WALTER,  a  g'range  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Belfast,  2  miles  south- west  of  Ballyclare, 
co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Area,  320  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,175.    Houses  36. 

BALLYWALTER,  or  WinTKctrcRCH,  a  parish, 
containing  a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony 
of  Ardcs,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Length,  2  miles; 
breadth,  j  of  a  mile  ;  area,  3,378  acres,  3  roods,  33 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1841,  1,916.  Houses  349.  The 
surface  extend*  along  the  east  coast  of  the  barony ; 
is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Portaferry  to  Donagba- 
dee ;  and  consists,  in  general,  of  fertile  land.  Near 
the  village  are  valuable  slate  quarries.  The  village 
is  situated  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  principal  road, 
3j  miles  east  by  north  of  Greyahhey,  and  4  north- 
nortb-ea«t  of  Kircubbiu.  Area,  24  acres.  Fop.,  in 
1831.  664;  in  1841.  743.  Houses  151.  Fairs  are 
held  on  June  22  and  Nov.  8.  In  front  of  the  village, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  roast,  and  about  half-a-mile 
distant,  i*  an  extended  reef,  called  the  Long  Rock 
of  Bally  waiter.  T  bis  reef  admits  various  passages 
for  boats  at  a  certain  time  of  tide;  and  its  southern 
part  is  never  entirely  covered,  and  affords  good 
protection  toward  the  north-east.  A  small  pier  was 
constructed  by  the  villager*  on  the  north  of  a  ledge  of 
rocks  in  front  of  the  village;  but  as  it  had  small 
depth  of  water,  and  was  very  difficult  of  access,  Mr. 
Nimmo,  when  surveying  the  Irish  coast  for  the 
Fishery  Board,  recommended  the  construction  of 
new  works  in  a  cove,  called  Maxwell's  bay,  on  the 
south  of  the  ledge.  *'  By  clearing  the  inside,"  says 
he,  "  and  raising  the  southern  ledge  about  4  feet, 
running  a  jetty  of  about  ItO  feet  from  the  north- 
east part  thereof,  we  will  form  an  admirable  tide- 
harbour  of  about  14  acres,  with  18  feet  at  higb-water 
springs,  well  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  capable 
of  being  greatly  improved  and  extended.  By  plac- 
ing a  beacon  in  8cullmarttn,  and  a  buoy  on  the  end 
of  I/ong  Rock,  the  roadstead  in  front  of  the  village 
will  be  converted  into  one  of  the  best  on  the  east 
coast,  instead  of  being  a  place  for  shipwrecks,  3 
or  4  of  wbieb  occur  almost  regularly  every  winter. 
The  estimate  for  this  improvement  may  be  £2,574. 
A  beacon  of  iron  on  ScuUmartin  might  cost  about 
£50.    1  have  seen  few  plaees  capable  of  greater 
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bour  or  dock,  where  vessels  could  safely  winter."— 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
St.  Andrews,  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  See  Andrews 
(St.).  The  vicarial  tithe*  are  compounded  for 
£113  6s.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £226  12s.  Id. ;  and 
the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the  see  of  Armagh, 
and  leased  to  F.  Savage,  Esq  of  Glasstry. 

BALLY  WILLIAM,  an  alias  name  or  the  parish 
of  Rochestown,  co.  Limerick.    See  Rochestown. 

BALLY  WILLI  AM,  a  creek  and  fishing-station 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  barony  of  Ardes,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  The  creek  confronts  the  Copeland 
Islands,  and  is  situated  between  Porta vo  and  Donagh- 
adee.  Some  shelter  has  been  formed  by  the  fisher- 
men between  two  ledges  of  rock.  A  few  years  ago 
the  place  bad  5  cutter-rigged  smacks,  of  6  or  7  tons 
each,  and  4  yawls.  Mr.  Nimmo  reported  that  an  ar- 
tificial improvement  of  the  harbour,  at  the  small  cost 
of  £200,  would  enclose  about  one-third  of  an  acre, 
facilitate  communication  to  the  Copeland  Islands, 
and  shelter  boats  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bush 
Rock,  when  wind  or  tide  prevents  them  from  getting 
down  to  Donaghadee.  In  the  vicinity  is  Bally- 
william  cottage,  the  residence  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Jocelyn. 

BALLYWILLIN,  or  Miltown.  a  parish  partly 
on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Dunluce,  co. 
Antrim,  and  partly  on  the  coast  of  the  liberties  of 
Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry,  3|  miles  north-north- 
east of  Coleraine,  Ulster.  The  Antrim  section  con- 
tains the  village  of  Portrusb  :  which  see.  Length, 
3  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  4,673  acres, — of  which 
3,056  acres  are  in  the  Londonderry  section,  and  44 
acres  are  in  Portrusb.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,219;  in 
1841,  2.202.    Houses  402.    Pop.  of  the  London- 


derry section,  in  1831. 1.324;  in  1841.  1.170. 
226.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Antrim  sec- 
tion, in  1831, 508 ;  in  1841.  402.  Houses  75.  The 
land  consists  partly  of  light  and  partly  of  strong 
soil.  A  small  brook  drains  the  surface  uorlh-nortb- 
eastward,  and  terminates  at  Portrusb,  in  a  romantic 
cove,  screened  and  overhung  by  basaltic  rocks.  The 
Skerries,  a  cluster  of  islets  and  sea-girt  rocks,  lie  at 
a  mean  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  mainland. 
A  magnificent  expanse  of  coast  and  ocean  scenery  is 
seen  from  the  basaltic  high  grounds  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Portrush,  including  the  wide  sweep  of  sea 
which  opens  from  Loch  Foyle,  and  about  half  of  tbe 
northern  coast  of  tbe  counties  of  Antrim  and  Lon- 
donderry, from  Bengore  Head  and  the  headland*  of 
tbe  Giant's  Causeway  on  tbe  ea*t,  to  Magilligan 
it  and  InnUbowen  Head  on  the  wctt.    About  a 


part  of  the  strand  immediately  opposite  to  the  town 
may  be  converted  with  great  ease  into  an  inner  bar. 


Point 

mile  south-south -west  of  Fortrush  is  an  old  castle 
with  a  sufficiently  pretending  name,  Ballyreagh, 
•  the  town  of  the  king.*— This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe 
composition,  £265;  glebe,  £42  0*  4|d.  Gross  in- 
come, £307  9s.  4|d. ;  nett,  £283  19*.  4]d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £55.  The 
church  is  very  old.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance,  from 
50  to  100.  A  scboolbouse  in  Portrusb  is  also  used 
as  a  parochial  place  of  worship,  and  has  an  attend- 
ance of  100.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an 
of  400.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  con- 
of  294  Churchmen.  1.019  Pre»byterians.  7 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  138  Roman  Catho- 
lics; a  8unday  school  was  attended,  on  tbe  average, 
by  50  children ;  and  3  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £2  a- year  from  Mr.  Lyle,  and  an- 
other wholly  supported  by  £6  from  Miss  Rice,  and 
£26  from  tbe  Methodist  Missionary  Society — had  on 
their  books  121  bovs  and  68  girls. 

BALN  ABRACKNEY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Castlejordan,  barony  of  Upper  Moyfenragh,  co. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  86. 
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BALNACARRIG.    See  B  ali.in  ac  arc  v. 

BALN ALACK.    See  Ballixalack. 

BALN  AM  ALL  ARD.    See  Ballinamallard. 

BALNASCREEN.    See  Ballinagcreen. 

BALRAHAN,  Balraheen,  or  Balraiv.  a  par- 
ish  on  the  south-east  border  of  the  barony  of  Ikeathy 
and  Oughterany,  co.  Kildare,  3  mites  south  by  west 
of  Maynsoth.  Leinster.  Length,  2  miles  ;  breadth, 
1  ;  area.  3,374  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  615:  in  1841. 
485.  Mouses  78.  The  land  is  of  second-rate  quality; 
and  is  drained  north-eastward  by  a  head-stream  of 
the  Rye. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Dnnadea,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  See 
Donadka.  Tithe  composition,  £161.  Two  acres 
of  glebe  have  been  alienated  from  neglect.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  300 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ballinafrgh.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  '24,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  303 ;  and  a  boarding  and  day  school  had  on  its 
books  67  boys  and  26  girls. 

BALRATH,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Ballvma- 
garvey,  barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  at  the  intersection  of  a  cross-road, 
with  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  7  miles 
north-north  west  of  Ashbourne  ;  and  it  has  a  post- 
office.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  farm  villa  of  Balratb, 
and  several  mansions.  See  Ballymaoarvey.  Pop 
not  specially  returned. 

B  ALU  AT II B  O  ¥  N  E.    See  Rathboyne. 

BALRICHAN,  a  river-formed  peninsula  in  the 
barony  of  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It  is 
formed  by  two  streams  which  unite  in  the  Dundalk 
river,  al>out  If  mile  above  the  town  of  Dundalk. 
It  contains  some  remains  of  very  remote  antiquity. 

On  the  top  of  a  small  hill,"  says  the  author  of 
Louisiana,  "are  five  large  stonet  disposed  in  a  cir- 
cular form.  At  some  distance,  and  near  tbe  border 
of  one  of  the  streams,  arc  two  upright  and  ponderous 
stones.  In  different  contiguous  situations  are  three 
other  large  and  unwrought  stones,  and  also  the  re- 
mains of  a  cam."  A  short  distanee  from  these  monu  • 
ments  are  the  ruins  of  Balriehan-eastle,  originally 
an  oblong  keep,  with  a  spacious  court,  enclosed  by 
fortified  walls.  A  mile  from  this,  and  on  elevated 
ground,  are  upright  stones,  and  other  remains,  similar 
to  those  first  noticed.  Among  various  ancient  forts 
and  military  stations,  are  a  small  fort  encompassed 
by  a  double  ditch,  called  Mount  or  Moat  Alban,  and  I 
situated  about  half-a-mile  from  Balrichan -castle ;  and  | 
ti  curious  and  extensive  camp,  called  Ross  Kugh,  or 
the  fort  of  Carrick  Brand,  enclosing  some  ruins  of 
ancient  buildings,  and  formerly  surrounded  with  a 
double  ditch  and  a  triple  vallum.  Near  the  latter 
are  traces  of  other  camp«,  one  of  which  encloses 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  chapel.  Near  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  sometimes  called  the  river  of  Balrichan, 
a  large  and  curious  artificial  cave,  branehing  off  into 
several  narrow  passages  or  galleries,  and  containing, 
in  one  of  these,  "  several  bones  of  large  and  small 
animal*,"  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  sinking 
in  of  a  horse  while  drawing  the  plough.  But  the 
story  told  in  the  Louthiana  of  this  profusion  of 
curiosities  in  the  small  river-formed  peninsula,  re- 
quires, we  su*pect,  to  be  taken  cum  ifrano  ;  for  the 
author,  after  noticing  the  cave,  says :  "  All  this  part 
of  Ireland  abounds  with  such  caves,  not  only  under 
mount*,  forts,  and  castles,  but  under  unsuspected 

{•lain  fields,  some  winding  into  little  hills  and  risings, 
ike  a  volute  or  ram's  horn ;  others  running  zigzag 
like  a  serpent ;  others  again,  right  forward,  connect- 
ing cell  with  cell." 

BALRODDAN,  an  alias  name  of  the  parish  of 
Raudonstown  :  which  see. 
BALROTHERV,  or  Balritddery  (East  and 


West),  two  baronies  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  They  are  bounded  on  the 
west  and  north  by  eo.  Meath  ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Irish  sea;  and  on  the  south  by  the  baronies  of 
Cooloek  and  Nethercross.  Their  greatest  length, 
from  east  to  west,  is  12$  miles;  and  their  greatest 
breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  8»  The  surface 
is,  for  the  most  part,  low,  level,  and  productive.  Tbe 
coast  sends  out  a  few  small  headlands,  and  is  indented 
by  a  few  small  bay*  or  ereeks ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  uniform,  and  badly  provided  with  harbours.  St. 
Patrick's  Isle,  Shenen  Isle,  and  various  islets  and 
skerries,  lie  near  the  coast.  The  drainage  of  the 
interior  is  very  nearly  all  eastward  by  5  or  6  indi- 
genous rivulets,  the  two  chief  of  which  partially 
trace  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries. — East 
Balrothery  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Baldungan,  Balrothery,  Balscuddan,  Holmpatrick, 
and  Luck.  Area,  30",006  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
15,186.  Houses  2,854.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  1,577;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,101 ;  in  other  pursuits,  365.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,511  ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,122;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  2,764.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,827 ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,816;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  3.345 — West  Balrothery 
contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyboghill, 
Ballymadun,  Ctonmethan,  Garristown,  Grallagh, 
Hollywood,  Naule,  Palmer&town,  and  Westpals- 
town.  Area,  25.195  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  6.427. 
Houses  1,111.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 809;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  254 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  89.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  1,052;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  029 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
1,259  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  584  ;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  670;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,512. 

BALROTHERY,  or  Balrcddery,  a  parish  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Balrothery,  co. 
Dublin,  Leinster.  It  contains  the  town  and  rhapelry 
of  Bai.briogan  £  which  see],  and  the  village  of  Bal- 
rothery, which  will  be  noticed  in  this  article.  Length, 
4  miles;  breadth,  2} ;  area.  6,885  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  5,078;  in  1841,  4.881.  Houses  933.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  dwtricts,  in  1831,  1,687;  in  1841,  1,536. 
Houses  279.  The  surface  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  good  land  ;  is  drained  north-eastward  by  a 
rivulet  which  falls  into  the  creek  of  Balbriggan ; 
ami  is  traversed  northward  by  the  old  road  from 
Dublin  to  Drogheda,  and  north- north  westward  near 
the  coast  by  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway.  The 
principal  mansions  arc  situated  on  or  near  the  coast, 
and  are  Hampton,  the  seat  of  G.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq. ; 
ArdgiHan.  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Taylor  ; 
and  Lowther  Lodge  and  Knockingan. — The  village 
of  Balrothery  stands  on  the  old  Dublin  and  Drogh- 
eda road,  not  far  from  the  curious,  decayed,  loftily 
situated,  and  fantastically  named  village,  "  the  Man 
of  War,"  2  miles  south-south-west  of  Balbriggau, 
and  14  north  bv  east  of  Dublin.  Area,  30  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831, '375;  in  1841.  386.  Houses  77. 
Though  now  a  poor  deeayed  place,  it  possessed  some 
consequence  previous  to  the  diversion  of  the  great 
northern  thoroughfare  to  the  Ashbourne  line  of  road, 
and  may  possibly  be  resuscitated  under  the  whirling 
influence  of  the  neighbouring  railway.  Fairs  are 
held  on  May  6  and  Aug.  12.  A  Poor-law  union, 
which  takes  name  from  the  village,  will  be  noticed 
in  next  paragraph — Balrothery  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio  of  Dublin.  Vica- 
rial tithe  composition,  £280;  glebe,  £63.  Gro<» 
income,  £343;  nett,  £286  Ms.  5d.    Patron,  the 
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Rev.  Francis  Baker.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £73. 
The  rectorial  tithe*  are  compounded  for  £230,  and 
nr.?  impropriate  in  the  trustees  of  Wilson'*  Hospital. 
The  church  was  built  in  1816,  by  mean*  of  a  loan  of 
£923  Is.  f'.'.'l.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sitting*  230  ;  attendance,  from  60  to 200.  A  chapel, 
of-ease  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  Arc  in  the 
chapelry  of  Balbriggan.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
of  Balrothery  has  an  attendance  of  400;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  Balbriggan  and  Balscaddan.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  545  Churchmen,  12 
Presbyterians,  18  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
4,470  Roman  Catholics  ;  3  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  201  boys  and  99  girls;  and  3  other  daily 
schools  were  attended  on  the  average  by  77  children. 
One  of  the  schools  was  classical ;  one  was  parochial, 
and  received  about  £30  a-year  from  subscription  ; 
one  had  £14  from  the  National  Board,  and  from  £25 
to  £30  from  subscription ;  and  one  had  £7  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  addu 
tionul  aid  from  subscription.  In  1840,  the  National 
school  was  in  male  and  female  departments,  aided 
with  respectively  £13  and  £12,  and  had  on  its  books 
198  boys  and  141  girls. 

The'Balrothery  Poor-law  union  rank*  as  the  28th ; 
and  was  declared  on  April  1,  1839.  It  lies  all  in  co. 
Dublin,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  76,083  acres, 
which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  28,124.  Its 
electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.  in 
1811,  are  Balbriggan,  5,078;  BaLcaddan,  1,011; 
Holmpatrick,  4,046;  Lusk,  4,820;  Ballyboghill, 
1,052]  Hollywood,  2,016;  Clonmethan,890;'Swords, 
3.017  ;  Kilsallaghan,  1,585;  Donabate,  1 .020 ;  Kin- 
sealy.  1,191  ;  and  Malahide,  1,799.  The  number  of 
ex  officio  and  of  elected  guardians  i*  respectively  7 
am!  23 ;  and  of  the  latter,  3  are  returned  by  each  of 
the  divisions  of  Balbriggan.  I.u-k,  and  Swords,  1  by 
each  of  the  division*  of  Balscaddan,  Ballyboghill, 
Clomnethan,  and  Kinsealy,  and  2  by  each  of  the 
other  divisions.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  is  £90.472  14s.  3&d. ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  rated  is  4,515;  and  of  these.  926  are 
rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1,_78>1,  not 
exceeding  £2,-464,  not  exceeding  £3,-240,  not 
exceeding  £4, — and  170,  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  4,472 ;  and  of 
these  2,549  are  valued  under  £'5, — 197  under  £6, — 
118  under  £7,-112  under  £8,-98  under  £9.-62 
under  £10.-152  under  £12.-123  under  £14,-41 
under  £15,-56  under  .£16.— 67  under  £18,-56 
under  jf20._l  13  under  £25,-76  under  £30.-121 
under  £40,— 97  under  £50,— and  434  at  and  above 
£50.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Aug 
13.  1839.— to  b  e  completed  in  Sept.  1840, — to  eo*t 
£4,945  for  building  and  completion,  and  £905  tor 
fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  a  site  of  5 
acres  1  rood,  71  perches,  obtained  for  £50  of  com- 
pensation to  occupying  tenant,  and  an  annual  rent  of 
£66  13s.  7d.,— and'to  contain  accommodation  for  400 
paupers.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers 
was  March  15,  1841 ;  the  total  expenditure  thence 
till  Feb.  6,  Ic43,  was  £3,523  16*.  5Jd.  ;  and  the 
total  previous  expenditure  was  £428  8*.  7d.  The 
dispensaries  of  the  union  are  6  in  number ;  they  have 
their  scats  at  Balbriggan,  Malahide,  Oldtown,  Rush, 
skerries,  and  Swords;  they  serve  for  districts  which 
aggregated  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  29,903; 
and.  in  1839-40.  they  received  £819  16s.,  expended 
£818  3s..  and  administered  to  10,075  patients. 

BALSCADDAN,  a  parish,  containing  a  villnge  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  baron  v 
of  Last  Hulrothery,  ]}  mile  west  by  north  of  Bal- 
briggan. co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Area,  3.948  acres. 
Pop  .  '«  1831.  1.01 1  ;  in  1841,  1,074.    Houses  191. 


Area  of  the  village,  24  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1841,  295. 
Houses  64.  The  parish  lies  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  barony  and  county,  and  is  separated  by  the 
rivulet  Delvin  from  co.  Meath.  The  land  is  in 
gene-rul  good. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £60 ,  glebe,  £4  4s.  Gross  income, 
£64  4s.;  nett,  £57  14s.  lUd.  Patrons,  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Christ-chufch.'Dublin.  The  rectorial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £120,  and  are  appro- 
priated to  the  treasurership  of  Christ-church,  Dublin. 
The  vicar  resides  on  another  benefice  of  his  in  the 
dio.  of  Elphin ;  and  the  curate  of  an  adjoining  parish 
performs  the  occasional  duties  for  a  stipend  of  £5  5s. 
There  is  no  church.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  between  300  and  500;  and,  in 
the  Roman  CnthoHc  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Balbriggan  and  Balrothery.  In 
1&34,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  6.  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  994  ;  and  there  were  3  daily  schools, 
one  of  which  was  aided  with  £14  a-year*  from  the 
National  Board. 

BALSOON,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Deece,  4£  miles  east-north-east  of  Trim,  co.  Meath. 
Leinster.  Length,  14,  mile;  breadth,  I  ;  area.  1,269 
acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  311  ;  in  1841,  340.  Houses 
61.  The  surface  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Boyne,  and  consists  of  good  land.  Bulsoen  demesne 
is  somewhat  antiquated.  Archbishop  Fsher  resided 
and  had  property  in  the  parish.  The  tillage  of 
Bective  Bridge  [see  that  article],  stands  on  the 
western  frontier. —  This  parish  i*  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Assey,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  See 
Asset.  Tithe  composition,  £69  4s.  7d. ;  glebe,  £5 
12s  6d.  The  church  is  an  utter  ruin,  in  the  midst 
of  an  old  cemetery.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 
ed to  7,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  313  ;  and  there 
was  no  school. 

BALTEAGH  (The;,  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of 
Kenuught,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  rises  to  the 
south  of  Boyd's  Mountain,  about  I  [  mile  north-west 
of  the  source  of  the  Agivey,  one  of  the  principal 
affluents  of  the  lower  Bann  ;  and  it  runs  7  miles 
north-westwurd  to  a  confluence  with  the  Roe,  at  a 
point  2  miles  below  Newtowuhinavaddy.  Its  bed  is 
in  part  a  calcareous  freestone. 

BALTEAGH.  or  Balltdaigfi,  a  parish  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  barony  of  Kenaught,  2(  miles 
south-east  of  Ncwtownlimavuddy,  co.  Londonderry, 
Ulster.  It  contains  the  village  di  Drlmsckn  :  which 
see.  Length,  84  miles;  breadth,  5J ;  area,  11,505 
acres,  2  roods,  21  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,315;  in 
1841,3,371-  Houses  599.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis. 
tricts,  in  1841,  3,242.  Houses  573.  The  surface  is 
part  of  the  west  side  of  the  ba-in  of  the  Roe ;  con- 
tains part  of  the  luxuriant  valley  of  that  river,  not 
very  hvperbolically  termed  "  the  garden  of  the 
North  ;""  is  bisected  by  the  BaltivTgh  rivulet  ;  and 
consists  partly  of  mountainous  upland,  partly  of  fer- 
tile arable  grounds ;  and,  in  a  small  degree,  of  shallow 
moss,  covering  pebbles  of  quartz.  The  roads  from 
Newtownlimavaddy  to  Dungaunon  and  Crossferry 
run  respectively  southward  along  the  western  border, 
and  eastwurd  through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry. 
Tithe  composition,  £373  18s.  6d. ;  glebe,  £100. 
Gross  income,  £473  18*.  Od.  ;  nett,  £436  18*.  lOjd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1814.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £643  3*.  Id.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.and  received,  in  1824.  the 
addition  of  a  gallery  by  means  of  a  loon  of  £276  15s. 
5jd.  from  the  Board.  Sittings  150;  attendance, 
from  80  to  100.  A  Presbyterian  im-cling-house  in 
connexion  with  the  General  Assembly  is  attended  by 
1 80  in  winter,  and  300  in  summer.    A  Roman  Catho- 
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lie  chapel  baa  an  attendance  of  from  300  to  400  ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
in  united  to  the  chapel*  of  Drumachose  and  Tarn- 
laghtfiiilagan.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  260  Churchmen.  2.146  Presbyterians,  and  1,044 
Roman  Catholics ;  4  Sunday  schools  were  attended, 
on  the  average,  by  243  children  in  winter,  and  318 
in  summer;  and  7  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
262  boys  and  99  girls.  Two  of  the  schools  were  at 
Ardmore,  and  3  at  Drumturn,  Lislane,  and  Terry- 
drummond;  and  all  of  these  received  aid  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society  and  the  rector,  and  one 
of  them  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice. 

BAI-TIBOYS.    See  Botstow.v 

BALTIMORE,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  a  fine 
natural  harbour,  properly  the  estuary  of  the  river 
lien,  in  the  Carbcry  part  of  the  coast  of  co.  Cork, 
Milliliter.  It  looks  out  upon  an  expanse  of  sea, 
which,  over  a  distance  of  7  mile*,  is  screened  from 
westerly  winds  and  the  swell  of  the  Atlantic  by  the 
islands  of  Cape  Clear  and  Sherkin,  and  some  inter- 
mediate rocks  and  islets ;  it  enters  by  a  strait  or 
channel  of  about  bnlf-a-inile  in  breadth  between  the 
termination  of  a  peninsula  on  the  east  and  the  island 
of  Sherkin  on  the  west ;  it  expands  into  a  fine  land- 
locked sheet  of  water,  of  probably  about  3  square 
miles  in  area;  it  sends  out  an  intricately  isleted  eoin- 
munieation,  round  the  north  end  of  Sherkin,  with  the 
aea  and  with  the  entrance  of  the  bay  or  estuary  called 
Roaring  Water;  it  is  prolonged  northward  in  two 
comparatively  narrow  channels,  along  the  east  and 
west  side*  of  the  islands  of  Rangaroyga  and  Innisbeg ; 
and,  after  a  small  final  expansion,  its  navigation  is 
continued  up  the  lien  to  Skibbereen,  a  distance  of 
between  9  and  10  miles  from  the  harbour's  entrance, 
or  of  about  16}  from  the  extremity  of  Cape  Clear, 
the  most  southerly  ground  in  Ireland.  The  Harbour 
is  free  from  any  bar  or  other  obstruction  either 
troublesome  or  dangerous;  and,  in  the  combined 
properties  of  capaciousness,  shelter,  anchorage,  and 
ramifications  of  creeks  and  mooring-grounds,  is  ex- 
celled, or  even  equalled,  by  few  in  Ireland.  Its 
acenery,  both  in  foreground  and  background,  is  rich, 
very  varied,  and  full  of  charaeter.  Its  shores,  though 
destitute  of  wood,  are  decidedly  picturesque ;  its 
bosom  is  a  mazy  series  of  watery  strait*  and  expan- 
sions, intersected  with  island  and  promontory, — al- 
most a  labyrinth  of  sounds,  coves,  islets,  and  head- 
lands; its  seaward  view  is  grandly  foiled  by  the  lofty- 
headlands  of  Cape  Clear  Island ;  and  its  interior 
screen  commences  in  a  high  promontory,  and  undu- 
lates in  variety  of  surface  and  outline  till  it  leads  the 
eye  to  a  range  of  mountain.  "  Those  who  enjoy 
marine  scenery  on  an  extensive  scale,"  says  Mr. 
Fraser,  "  will,  at  Baltimore,  find  ample  emplovment 
for  several  days,  in  the  examination  of  the  bold  and 
infinitely  varied  coasts,  the  numerous  islands,  and 
endless  bays  lying  in  the  wide  expanse  of  waters  be- 
tween the  Stags  of  Castlehaven  and  Mizenbcad." 
Were  the  fisheries  of  Baltimore  Harbour  judiciously 
managed,  they  might  prove  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  wealth  and  plenty ;  for  so  great  is  the  quantity  of 
fish  sometimes  taken,  that  after  it  has  amply  supplied 
all  the  neighbouring  district,  and  has  in  considerable 
bulk  been  dried  and  salted  for  exportation  or  future 
use.  a  large  remainder  is  used  for  manure.  Both  its 
fisheries  and  iU  trade  belong  dtspersedly  to  various 
places  on  its  shores,  and  up  the  river  Hen ;  they  be- 
long, in  largest  quantity,  especially  the  latter,  to  the 
town  of  Skibbereen ;  yet,  with  great  absurdity,  they 
are  almost  uniformly  represented  as  all  belonging  to 
the  poor  village  whence  the  harbour  has  its  name. 
In  1830,  the  fisheries  employed  4  decked  vessels  of 
aggregately  107  tons  ;  2?  balf-dcrked  vessels  of  445 
tons  ;  50  open  sail-boat-,  ant!  336  row-boats,  manned 


by  2.367  hands.  In  1835,  the  exports  were  estimated 
in  value  at  £37,144,  and  the  imports  were  valued  at 
•£17,767.  The  customs  collected  at  this  port,  in 
1829,  amounted  to  £982;  in  1836,  to  £2.151  j  and, 
in  1841,  had  again  sunk  to  £960.  The  port  embraces 
Castletownseud,  Glendore,  and  Ross ;  with  Bantry 
creek,  and  Berehaven. 

BALTIMORE,  a  village  and  sea  port,  formerly 
a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of  Tullagb, 
eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  east  shore  of  Bal- 
timore  Harbour,  2  miles  above  its  entrance,  5  north- 
east by  north  of  the  nearest  part  of  Cape  Clear 
Island,  <>'  south  by  west  of  Skibbereen,  and  174 
south-west  by  south  of  Dublin.  Its  site  is  alleged 
to  have  been  anciently  a  retreat  of  the  Druids;  and 
its  name  is,  in  consequence,  asserted  to  have  been 
originally  written  Beal-ty-mor,  signifying  '  the  Great 
House  of  Beal.'  But  Jts  ancient  designation  was 
Dunasbad ;  and  the  district  in  which  it  stands  was 
railed  Leam-Con.  The  village  consists  of  two  sec- 
tions, the  one  within,  and  the  other  without,  the 
limits  of  the  quondam  borough ;  and,  in  both  of 
tbem,  it  has  a  decayed  and  squalid  appearance,  pos- 
sesses no  manufacture,  depends  largely  on  small-farm 
agriculture,  and  affords  very  trifling  promise  of  re- 
suscitation or  improvement.  The  nearest  part  of 
the  nearest  projected  line  of  railway,  that  to  Bere- 
haven, is  distant  no  less  than  37  statute  miles.  A 
new  pier  was  a  few  years  ago  constructed  in  its 
vicinity  by  the  Fishery  Board ;  and  was  estimated 
bv  the  engineer  who  planned  it  to  cost  £650. 
Though  dues  of  from  Is.  to  4s.  6d.  arc  levied  from 
each  British  or  Irish  hooker,  sloop,  schooner,  and 
ship  not  belonging  to  the  place,  and  of  double  the 
amount  from  every  foreign  vessel,  which  comes  into 
the  port,  whether  it  discharges  or  not,  the  total 
amount  realized  is  only  about  £8  a  year.  Yet  the 
village  itself  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  even  this, 
except  to  exact  the  dues;  for  "the  port"  over  which 
the  right  of  exaction  ranges,  extends  up  to  Skibbereen 
in  one  channel,  and  up  to  Ballinaholc  and  Bowing 
Water  in  another :  see  preceding  article.  There  are 
neither  markets  nor  fairs.  A  dispensary  here  is 
within  the  Skibbereen  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  which,  in  1831,  had  a  population  of 
6,479;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  and  expended 
£84,  and  administered  to  1,956  patients.  In  1842, 
the  Baltimore  Loan  Fund  bad  a  capital  of  £320, 
circulated  £1,178  in  718  loans,  and  both  cleared  in 
nett  profit,  and  expended  for  charitable  purposes,  £7 
6s.  9d.  Baltimore  was  incorporated  by  charter  of 
1 1  James  I. ;  and  it  received  auother  charter  in  5 
James  II.  The  borough  limits  embraced  a  part  of 
the  manor,  extending  for  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
round  the  landward  sides  of  the  town.  The  corpo- 
ration consisted  of  a  sovereign,  12  burgesses,  and  a 
commonalty ;  and  the  sovereign  and  burgesses  re- 
turned two  members  to  parliament.  No  truce  of  a 
corporation  now  exists ;  and  the  only  official  person 
is  a  water-bailiff,  who  is  appointed  by  Lord  Carbery , 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  who  collects  and  appro- 
priates the  harbour  dues,  and  whose  only  duty  is 
to  keep  up  a  perch  on  a  hidden  rock  in  the  harbour. 
A  court  for  the  manor  was  formerly  held  in  the  vil- 
lage before  the  seneschal ;  but  was  removed  9  or  10 
years  ago  to  a  more  central  part  of  the  manor.  No 
courts  or  sessions  of  any  kind  are  now  held.  Area 
of  the  town,  15  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,459;  in  1841, 
168.    Houses  34. 

The  O'Driscolls.long  notorious  for  daring  practices 
of  piracy,  were  for  several  centuries  the  proprietors 
and  occupants  of  Baltimore ;  and  some  vestiges  of 
their  castle  at  the  place  are  still  to  be  seen.  Sir 
Thomas  Crook,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  took  a 
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lense  of  the  village  and  of  grounds  around  it,  from 
Sir  Fineen  O'Driscoll,  brought  a  number  of  English 
families  at  settlers,  encouraged  the  erection  of  new 
houses,  and  procured  the  charter  of  incorporation. 
Disputes  respecting  the  property  arose  after  Sir 
Thomas'  death,  and  caused  a  suspension  of  the  im- 
provements ;  and  a  very  memorable  disaster,  an 
unexpected  and  terrible  reprisal  for  the  O'DrUcolls' 
frequent  acts  of  piracy,  soon  after  reduced  the  town 
to  a  state  of  abject  humiliation.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  on  20th  June,  1631,  the  crews  of  two  Algerine 
rovers  made  a  silent  and  sudden  descent,  plundered 
and  fired  the  principal  houses,  and  carried  away  as 
prisoners  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitant*,  including 
100  English.  A  Dungarvan  fisherman  of  the  name 
of  Hacket,  treacherously  piloted  the  Algcrines  into 
the  harbour,  and  was  afterwards  executed  for  his 
crime.  Baltimore  never  recovered  from  the  desola- 
tion and  mi-cry  which  the  rovers  inflicted ;  yet  con- 
tinued, amidst  its  haggard  wretchedness,  to  send  two 
members  to  parliament  till  the  union.— The  Calvert 
family,  who  became  ennobled  under  the  name  of 
Baltimore,  and  who  transferred  that  name  to  the 
grand  emporium  of  Maryland  in  America,  were  origi- 
nally Flemish,  but  settled  and  acquired  large  posses- 
sions in  Yorkshire.  George  Calvert,  in  whose  person 
the  Baltimore  peerage  was  created,  was  secretary  of 
state,  and  held  various  lucrative  offices  under  James 
L,  and  obtained  from  that  monarch  large  grants  of 
land  in  Ireland  and  Newfoundland ;  but  adopting,  in 
1624,  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  was 
expelled  from  his  public  offices,  and  induced  to  de- 
vote much  of  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
his  Newfoundland  propertv.  After  his  death,  the 
French  took  possession  of  his  Newfoundland  estate ; 
arid  his  son  Cecil,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  received 
as  compensation  from  Charles  I.,  a  grant  of  all  the 
territory  in  America  which  now  constitutes  the  state 
of  Maryland ;  and  under  his  auspices,  but  unaccom- 
panied by  his  presence,  about  200  persons  of  respect- 
able  families,  chiefly  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  sailed 
for  Chesapeake  bay,  and  founded  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  city  of  IJaltimore.  Yet  the  place  from 
which  George  Calvert  derived  his  title  as  a  peer, 
seems  not  to  have  been  Baltimore  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  but  some  very  obscure  spot  in  the  county  of 
Longford.    The  peerage  is  now  extinct. 

BALTINGLASS,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  baronv 
of  Rathvilly.  co.  Carlow,  but  chiefly  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Tatbotstown, 
and  of  the  county  of  wicklow,  Leinster.  The 
Wick  low  section  contains  the  town  of  B  a  ltingl  a  ns : 
see  next  article.  Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  3;  area, 
6,383  acres, — of  which  234  acres  arc  in  the  Carlow 
section,  and  60  acres  in  the  town  of  Baltinglass.  Pop., 
in  1831,  4,1 10 ;  in  1841,  4,436.  House«695.  Pop.  of 
the  Carlow  section,  in  1841,"  88.  Houses  13.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Wicklow  section,  in  1831, 
2,440;  in  1841,  2,420.  Houses  400.  The  surface 
is  very  romantic,  and  exhibits  almost  every  variety 
of  scenery.  A  large  portion  consists  of  a  glen-cloven 
system  of  beautiful  bills,  which  connect  with  Lug- 
naquilla,  the  highest  of  the  Wicklow  mountains. 
The  main  head-strram  and  several  early  affluents  of 
the  river  Slaney,  trot  out  from  the  upland  ravine*; 
and  flow  southward  in  an  united,  silvery  current, 
along  a  luxuriant,  embellished,  and  picturesque 
valley.  The  animated  and  cheerful  manufacturing 
village  and  environs  of  STBATronD-croN-SLANBf 
[see  that  article],  enliven  the  early  part  of  the 
river's  course  within  the  parish.  Saunders*  Grove, 
the  seat  of  R.  8.  Saunders,  Esq.,  a  little  lower  down, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  old  English  manor- 
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house.    Stratford  Lodge,  2  miles  farther  south,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Baltinglass,  contributes 
the  numerous  features  of  a  noble  residence,  planta- 
tions, parks,  fine  enclosures,  a  hotel,  school-houses, 
and  other  improvements  to  the  general  landscape, 
and  prolongs  the  most  southerly  of  them  quite  to  the 
entrance  of  the  town.    Golden  Fort,  the  seat  of 
General  Saunders;  Knockrigg,  the  seat  of  James 
Woll,  Esq.  ;  Kilranelagh,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  T. 
F.  Green,  on  the  rising  ground  at  the  western  termi- 
nation of  the  Wicklow  mountains;  Slaney  Park; 
and  some  other  mansions,  contribute  their  ornaments 
either  to  the  interior  of  the  parish  or  to  its  immedi- 
ate vicinitv.    In  1787,  numerous  ancient  tombs  were 
discovered  at  Saunders'  Grove,  consisting  each  of 
two  flag-stones  set  edgeways,  and  one  placed  over 
them  as  a  roof,  and  containing  funereal  urns  so 
formed  of  baked  earth  as  to  indicate  an  intention  of 
their  being  ornamental.    In  marl  pits  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  have  been  found  numerous  relics  of 
the  moo<e  deer.    Other  antiquities  and  curiosities 
will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  town.  The 
road  from  Dublin  to  Wexford,  by  way  of  Blessington 
and  Newtownbarry,  passes  down  the  valley  of  the 
Slaney,  through  Stratford  and  Baltinglass  — This 
parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio. 
of  Leighlin.    Tithe  composition  and  gross  income, 
£618  9s.  3d. ;  nett,  £524.    Patron,  Henry  Carroll, 
Esq.  of  Ballinure.    A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £83 
Is.  6ld.    The  incumbent  holds  also  the  contiguous 
benefice  of  Balmnprk :  which  see.    Part  of  the 
parish,  containing  more  than  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion, constitutes  the  chapelry  of  Stratford-ppon- 
Slajtrt.    The  parochial  churrh  is  the  church  of  the 
old  abbey  of  Baltinglass.    Sittings  500;  attendance 
250.    A  Weslevan  meeting-house  has  an  attendance 
of  20.    The  Roman  Catholic  chape)  is  attended  by 
IJOO;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Rathbran.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  793  Churchmen, 
13  Presbyterians,  7  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
3,419  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  5  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  256  boys  and  188  girls.    Two  of  the 
schools  were  an  infant-school  and  a  daily  school  at 
Stratford  Lodge,  wholly  supported  by  Lady  Elitsv 
beth  Stratford  ;  two  were  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls' 
school,  in  connection  with  the  National  Board ;  and 
one  was  a  boys'  and  girls'  school,  aided  with  £8 
a-yenr  from  the  rector,  and  £75  from  the  Foundling 
Hospital  for  15  foundling  children. 

BALTINGLASS,  a  post  and  market  town,  and 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  above 
parish,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  stands  6i  miles 
north-west  of  Hacketstown,  8}  north  of  Tullow, 
15}  south  by  west  of  Blessington,  and  29}  south- 
south-west  of  Dublin.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  principal  station  of  the  priests  who  sacrificed 
to  Baal,  or  the  Fire,  the  emblem  of  the  Sun;  and 
Ha  name  is  alleged  to  have  been  originally  Beal-tinne- 
glass,  "  the  clear  fire  of  Beal,"  or  "  the  fire  of  the 
my-teries  of  Beal,"  and  to  have  alluded  to  the  fire 
lighted  up  by  the  Druids  on  the  first  of  May  and 
August,  in  honour  of  the  Sun.  Some  cromlechs,  and 
other  Drmdical  remains  in  the  vicinity,  afford  quite 
as  much  sanction  to  the  conjecture  as  any  fond  anti- 
quary can  desire.  The  town  is  staall,  and,  though 
containing  many  eligible  private  dwellings,  is  aggre- 
gately ill  hoilt-  Between  the  yean  1768  and  1786, 
the  first  Earl  of  Aldborougb,  the  proprietor  of  Strat- 
ford Lodge  and  of  the  town,  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  houses,  and  established  manufactories  ot 
linens,  woollens,  and  diapers;  and  hrs  son,  the  second 
Earl,  built  the  comfortable  inn  and  the  two  school- 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  exercised  a  pro- 
tecting care  over  the  inhabitants.    But  the  town. 
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though  welt-*itunt*d  for  a  considerable  inland  trade 
with  the  highland  district*  of  the  south-west  of 
Wicklow,  and  possessing  as  many  facilities  for  manu- 
facture as  most  of  the  thriving  towns  and  village*  of 
Ulster,  seems  to  have  acquired  rather  supineness 
than  energy  under  the  warm  wing  of  it*  protectors. 
Excepting  the  operations  of  two  blcnchfields,  and 
the  business  of  the  weekly  markets,  little  manufac- 
ture or  trade  U  carried  on.  One  weekly  market  is 
held  on  Friday  ;  another  is  authorised  by  charter  to 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  but  has  fallen  into  desuetude  ; 
and  fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  2.  March  17,  May  12. 
July  1,  Sept.  12,  and  Dec.  8.  In  1838,  the  only 
public  conveyance  appears  to  have  been  a  coaeh  in 
transit  between  Dublin  and  Wexford.  The  nearest 
part  of  the  nearest  line  of  projected  railway — the 
main  trunk  line  projected  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners— dot's  not  approach  nearer  than  a  point  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naa«,  25  statute  miles  distant.  The  dis- 
trict bridewell  of  the  town  serves  as  a  county  gaol 
for  the  south-west  portion  of  Wicklow ;  it  was  for 
many  years  reported  to  the  Grand  Jury  as  utterly 
incompetent,  and,  in  1840,  underwent  alteration*  anil 
received  additions ;  and  now  it  contains  13  cells,  4 
day-rooms,  3  yard*,  a  small  hospital,  and  a  tread 
wheel,  and  is  sufficiently  commodious  except  at 
sessions'  time,  for  the  lodgment,  classification,  and 
good  moral  government  of  the  average  number  of 
prisoners.  A  Poor-law  union,  which  takes  designa- 
tion from  the  town,  has  two  dispensaries  at  Dun- 
kivin  and  Rathvilly  for  a  population  jointly  of  14,078, 
inhabiting  an  area  of  51,841  acres;  a  fever  hospital 
at  Stratford-upon-Slaney,  for  a  population  of  26,284, 
inhabiting  an  area  of  I09,7S5  seres ;  and  an  infirmary 
at  Baltinglass,  containing  12  beds,  capable  of  con- 
taining 15,  and  supported  by  a  county  grant  of  £276 
18s.  6d.  a-year,  £44  2s.  of  annual  subscription,  and 
£26  13«.  lOd.  of  interest  upon  the  accumulation  of 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure  since  1832.  The 
infirmary  is  a  branch  of  that  at  Wicklow;  and  is 
internally  well  suited  to  its  purpose ;  but  it  stands 
on  a  low  site  close  to  the  Sianey,  and  is  rendered 
damp-  bv  its  ground  floor  being  sometimes  flooded. 

The  Baltinglass  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  85th  ; 
and  was  declared  on  Nov.  21.  1&"39.  It  comprises 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Dublin,  Kil- 
dare,  and  Carlow,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
143,035  acres,  and  containing,  in  1831,.  a  pop.  of 
30,646.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective 
pop.,  in  1831.  are,— in  co.  Wicklow  and  co.  Cnrlow, 
Rathvillv.  5,386 ;—  in  co.  Kildare  and  co.  Dublin. 
Timolin,  2.342  ;  and  Graney.  3.114;— in  co.  Wick- 
low and  co.  Dublin,  Donaghmore,  3.734;  Douard, 
1.770;  Hollywood,  3,966 ;  and  Dunlavin,  4,376; — 
and.  in  co  Wicklow,  Baltinglass,  4,776  ;  Stratford, 
4.242;  KiJtcgan,  3,30-1;  and  Rathdangan,  2,628. 
The  number  of  ex-officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is 
respectively  7  and  21  ;  and  of  the  latter  1  is  returned 
b^r  Donard  division,  and  2  by  each  of  the  other  divi- 
sions. The  total  iietl  annual  value  of  the  property 
rated  is  £92,577  9s.  4d.  ;  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons rated  is  5.997  ;  and  of  these,  1.247  are  rated 
for  »  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 699,  not  exceed- 
ing £2, — 368,  not  exceeding  £3. — 209s  not  exceeding 
£4, — and  225,  not  exceeding  £'.>.  The  workhouse 
w*s  contracted  for  on  May  29, 1840, — tobe  completed 
in  Sept.  1840,— to  cost  £5.750  for  building  and 
completion,  and  £1.050  for  fittings  and  contingen- 
cies,—to  occupy  a  site  of  7  acres.  2  roods,  1 1  perches, 
obtained  for  an  annual  rent  of  £23  10s.  3d.,— and  to 
contain  accommodation  for  500  paupers.  The  date 
of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  Oct.  28,  1841  ; 
the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£3,130  3s.  61d. ;  and  the  total  previous  cxpendi- 1 
tore  was  £1,654  0s.  0|d.    A  loan  fund  was  is tab-  ! 


lished  in  the  town  in  1841,  with  a  capital  of  £1,160 ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  first  year,  it  circulated 
£5,511  in  1,400  loans,  realized  £62  15<.  6d.  of  nett 
profit,  expended  £10  on  charitable  purposes,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  had  £1,263  8s.  in  the  band* 
of  borrowers. 

Baltinglass  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  15° 
I  Charles  II.  The  borough  limits  extend  beyond  the 
edificed  area,  and  comprise  300  contiguous  acres  on 
the  south  and  west  sides.  The  corporation  is  called 
"  The  Sovereign,  Burgesses,  and  Free  Commons  of 
the  Borough  of  Baltinglass ;"  and  its  officers  are  a 
sovereign,  12  burgesses,  a  recorder,  and  town-clerk, 
a  scrjeant-at-mace,  and  a  clerktof  the  market.  The 
sovereign  is  elected  annually  by  and  from  among  the 
I  burgesses ;  and  the  burgesses  are  elected  for  life 
from  among  the  bodv  of  the  freemen.  Such  is  the 
constitution  enjoined  by  the  charter  ;  but,  says  the 
Commissioner  on  Municipal  Corporations :  "  Prior 
to  the  29th  of  September,  1832,  there  were  but  two 
burgesses,  and  no  freeman.  On  that  day,  ten  of  the 
present  burgesses  were  nominated  and  sworn ;  the 
majority  of  whom  are  not  resident  within  the  dis- 
trict, but  live  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  town. 
Burgesses  have  no  functions  to  perform.  Lord  Aid- 
borough  is  the  patron  of  this  borough:  there  is  no 
select  body,  all  power  being  vested  in  his  lordship. 
In  fact,  the  corporation  was  virtually  extinct  until 
the  election  of  the  10  burgesses  in  1K32,  and,  I  ap- 
prehend, was  not  capable  of  being  restored  by  that 
proceeding.  The  Aldborough  family  received  the 
£15,000  compensation  money  for  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  1800."  A  manor  court,  which  formerly 
existed,  has  been  in  desuetude  during  about  40  years  ; 
and  a  court  of  petty-sessions  held  weekly,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  county  magistrates,  was  the  only 
court  whieh  existed  between  the  former's  extinction 
and  the  year  1835.  Twenty-four  of  the  county  con- 
stabulary are  stationed  in  the  town.  The  corpora- 
tion do  not  appear  to  have  ever  had  any  landed  pro- 
perty ;  and  they  ceased  about  1832  to  receive  their 
only  income,— the  produce  of  tolls  and  customs. 
Area  of  the  town.  60  acres  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,679; 
in  1841,  1,928.    Houses  282. 

The  family  of  Eustace,  or  Fitz-Eustace.  were  cre- 
ated Viscounts  Baltinglass  in  1541  ;  and  the  family 
of  Stratford,  afterwards  Earls  of  Aldborough,  were 
created  Barons  of  Baltinglass  in  1763.  The  Eustace 
family  were  lords  of  the  manor  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  till  that  of  James  I. ;  and  their  brief 
but  turbulent  annals  exhibit  the  name  of  the  town 
in  inglorious  notoriety.  The  viscount*  shared  in  toe 
memorable  rebellions  and  the  signal  downfall  of  the 
great  Eusl*  of  Desmond.  The  third  Viscount,  in 
particular,  careered  furiously  in  the  Desmond  and 
O'Neill  rebellion;  made  war  on  the  English  governor. 
Lord  Gney  de  Wilton ;  was  convicted,  with  his  four 
brothers,  of  high  treason ;  suffered  a  total  confisca- 
tion of  his  estates  bv  a  statute,  emphatically  called 
"the  Statute  of  Baltinglass,"  which  declared  any 
kind  of  inheritance  forfeitable  for  treason;  and  was 
forced,  in  1584,  to  hide  bis  head  in  exile  on  the  con- 
tinent About  the  year  1148  or  1151,  Dermod  Mac- 

Morough,  king  of  Lcinster,  founded  at  Baltinglass 
an  abbey  for  Cistertian  monk*  ;  and  he  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  interred  in  the  building. 
The  abbey  was  known  as  that  of  Vallis  Salutis,  and 
entitled  its  abbot  to  a  seat  in  parliament.  John. 
Earl  of  Mortnign,  afterwards  King  John,  confirmed 
to  it  the  possession  of  its  lands,  and  otherwise  showed 
it  special  favour.  Alhin  O'Molloy,  abbot  of  Baltin- 
glass, denounced,  in  one  of  the  Dublin  cathedrals, 
the  incontinence  of  the  English  and  Welsh  clergy, 
and  in  consequence  provoked  a  controversy  with 
Giraldus  Camhrensis.  In  1314,  the  abbot  of  Baltiit- 
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pi  i  -  was  permitted  by  government  to  confer  with 
the  sepU  of  the  O'Tooles  and  the  O'Byrnes,  "  and 
many  others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  de- 
nominated Irish  felons,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
from  them  the  goods,  chattels.  Sec,  of  whirh  the 
abbot  had  been  robbed,  or  a  fall  equivalent  for  the 
(■rime."  The  abbey,  with  its  rich  endowments,  was 
granted,  at  the  dissolution,  to  Thomas  Eustace, 
afterwards  Viscount  Baltinglass ;  and,  on  the  for- 
feiture of  the  Eustace  estate*,  it  was  granted  to  Sir 
Henry  Harrington.  The  edifice,  from  considerable 
remains  of  it  which  are  still  standing,  appears  to  have 
been  built  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  the  abbeys  of 
Tintem  and  Dunbrody,  in  co.  Wexford,  but  to  have 
been  less  extensive.  The  chancel,  with  some  addi- 
tions, is  now  the  parish-church  ;  part  of  an  east  win. 
dow,  which  was  composed  of  three  narrow  lights, 
exists ;  six  pointed  arches,  belonging  to  the  side 
aisles,  are  still  preserved  ,  and  the  steeple  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  whole  remains.  The  Alilborough 
family  have  a  sepulchral  vault  within  the  pile,  but 
no  monumental  erection — Baltinglass  cattle,  origi- 
nally the  residence  of  the  abbot,  and  afterwards  the 
■cat  of  the  Viscount*  Baltinglass,  is  an  irregular  and 
not  very  extensive  editice,  and  bears  marks  of  having 
been  built  at  different  periods.  The  outward  doors 
are  in  the  Saxon  or  round-arched  style  of  architec- 
tare,  and  other  part*  are  in  the  styles  of  various  less 
ancient  periods.  A  parliament  was  once  held  in 
Baltinglass,  and  is  supposed  to  have  sat  in  the  castle. 

B  ALT  HAS  N  A,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 
tnacdun,  barony  of  Balrothery,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Pop-  returned  with  the  parish. 

BALTRAY,  a  fishing-village  in  the  parish  of 
Termonfeckan,  barony  of  Ferrard,  co.  Louth,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  north  side 
of  the  small  estuary  of  the  Boyne,  nearly  a  mile 
within  the  bar  of  the  river,  1  mile  south  of  Termon- 
feckan, and  21  miles  east-north-east  of  Drogheda. 
It  has  a  straggling  and  unattractive  appearance.  Its 
harbour,  though  destitute  of  piers,  is  at  all  times  a 
safe  place  for  the  fishermen's  boats.  Area  of  the 
village,  14  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,428;  in  1841, 423. 
Houses  88. 

BAN.    See  Bank. 

BANADA.  or  Benada,  a  village  in  the  barony 
of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the 
road  from  Boyle  to  Ballina,  by  way  of  Lough  Talt, 
3  miles  north-west  of  Tubbercurry,  5  west  of  Acti- 
on ry,  and  11  north-east  of  Foxford.  The  nascent 
Aloy  usues  from  the  neighbouring  and  singularly 
outlined  isolated  hill  of  Knockuashee,  and  sweeps 
past  the  village  in  a  race  of  beauty.  The  demesne 
of  Banaua,  the  property  of  Daniel  Jones,  Esq.,  it 
adjacent.  A  little  north-west  of  the  village,  the  road 
to  Ballina  dives  into  a  mountain  glen  or  gap,  to  re- 
appear on  the  skirts  of  the  lonely  Lough  Talt,  and 
traverse  the  wild  moorland  tract  of  the  Lurgan  hills. 
In  1423,  a  friary  of  Augustinian  Eremites  was  found- 
ed at  the  village  by  a  member  of  the  order,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Corpus  Chiisti.  An  inquisition  of  1 1  James 
L,  (oond  thia  friary  possessed  ol  half  the  quarter  of 
Knockglas*.  and  of  its  tithes.  The  tine  ruins  of  the 
editice,  with  a  steeple  of  hewn  stone,  still  remain. 
Faira  are  held  on  Jan.  17,  Wbitmonday,  and  Aug.  7. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BAM  AG  II.    See  Bankauu. 

BANAGHER,  a  market  and  post  town,  and  for- 
merly a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of 
Reynagb.  barony  of  Garrycastle,  King's  co.,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  western  verge  of  the  parish, 
the  barony,  the  county,  and  the  province,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Shannon,  2  miles  south-south- 
west  of  Shannon  Harbour,  5  east-south-east  of  Eyre- 
court,  164  *outh  by  cast  of  Loughrea,  '20}  south- 


west of  Kilbcggan,  and  64  west-south-west  of  Dub- 
lin. The  principal  street  is  rather  spacious,  and 
not  very  irregular ;  extends  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
south-eastward  from  the  end  of  the  old  bridge ; 
ascends  in  ita  progress  a  very  slow  rising  of  the 
ground;  and  forks,  at  its  termination,  into  the  toads 
which  lead  respectively  to  Frankfort  and  to  Birr. 
Another  street  cuts  the  former  at  right  angles,  at  a 
point  about  500  yards  from  the  bridge,  and  extends 
about  350  yards  north-eastward  along  the  road  to 
Shannon  Harbour,  and  about  the  same  distance 
south-westward  along  the  road  to  Clogban-castle. 
All  houses  not  in  the  line  of  these  two  streets  are  so 
few  and  dispersed  as  not  to  prevent  the  plan  of  the 
town,  in  the  intersection  and  comparative  length  of 
the  two  streets,  from  being  almost  strictly  cruciform. 
Though  nothing  of  urban,  and  little  of  borough, 
character  is  apparent,  yet  the  number  of  good  and 
tolerable  dwellings  is  sufficiently  large,  and  the  as- 
pect of  the  prevailing  cottage  and  cabin  is  aggregately 
so  free  from  squalidness,  as  to  render  the  town  of  at 
least  average  agrecableness  among  the  numerous 
sears  of  population  in  the  centre  and  west  of  the 
kingdom.  The  glebe-house,  several  villas,  some 
wood,  and  much  cultivation  in  the  environs,  even 
produce  a  sensation  of  cheerfulness  in  a  stranger  who 
approaches  athwart  the  bogs  and  morasses  from  the 
direction  of  either  Dublin,  Atblone,  or  Ballirmsloe. 
But  landscape,  in  any  artistic  sense  of  that  word,  is 
totally  a  wanting ;  the  country  all  around  being 
nearly  a  dead  level,  much  of  it  morass,  and  a  con- 
siderable  portion  under  periodical  inundation  from 
the  Shannon.  The  communication  at  Bannsgher 
between  central  and  western  Ireland,  was  anciently 
inferior  in  importance  only  to  that  at  Athlone,  and 
was  guarded  with  similar  vigilance,  and  placed  under 
the  surveillance  of  similar  fortifications.  Sec  Atii- 
lone.  The  bridge  is  nearly  in  all  respects,  except 
for  its  being  free  from  the  monstrous  encumHerment 
of  corn-mills,  a  counterpart  of  that  of  Athlone,  be- 
ing akin  to  it  in  length,  antiqueness  of  structure, 
narrowness  of  road  nay,  and  decayedness  of  condition- 
It  was  built  in  1759,  is  400  feet  long,  has  18  arches, 
and  is  protected  at  each  end  by  a  mounted  tower. 
A  canal,  cut  for  conveying  vessels  post  a  local  ob- 
stacle in  the  river,  commences  immediately  above 
the  bridge,  on  the  Connaught  side,  and  is  spanned  by 
an  arch  on  a  line  continuous  with  that  of  the  bridge. 
Between  the  canal  and  the  river,  close  to  the  bridge, 
and  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  nunnery,  are  a  battery, 
a  magazine,  and  an  infantry  barrack.  A  new  bridge 
was  planned  by  the  Commissioners  for  Improving 
the  Navigation  of  the  Shannon ;  estimated  to  cost 
£25,000;  and  recommended  to  be  built  at  the  joint 
and  equal  expense  of  King's  county  and  the  county 
of  Galviay,  whose  mutual  boundary  it  will  span.  Its 
site  is  immediately  below  that  of  the  old  bridge,  and 
almost  in  a  direct  line  with  the  principal  street  of  the 
borough.  "  According  to  the  plan,"  say  the  Com- 
missioners, "it  consists  of  7  elliptical  arches,  50 feet 
span,  lor  the  passage  of  the  water,  and  6  semicircular 
land  arches,  14  feet  span :  the  roadway  16  feet,  with 
a  footpath  of  4  feet  on  each  side.*  to  be  built  of 
hammer-dressed  masonry  limestone  from  the  Seven 
Churches:  the  canal  is  crossed  by  a  cast-iron  swivel- 
bridge."  The  new  church  of  Reynagb  looks  down 
the  principal  street,  from  the  forking  of  the  Frank- 
fort and  Birr  roads,  and  has  a  rather  imposing  ap- 
pearance. The  old  church,  now  in  ruins,  offers 
some  features  of  interest  to  the  antiquary.  The  spa- 
cious new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  occupies  a  recesa 


•  In  the  riiacrnm  which  «r»vi*»ipaiil*»  the  Comml«»l<winV 
Retort,  the  brr.mlth  of  the  maiiwa;  u  markcO  2t  fcsrt,  aud. 
thiit  of  o»ch  of  the  fuotpalh*  6  fret. 
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on  the  north-east  lids  of  the  principal  street,  about 
370  yards  from  the  new  church.  The  statistics  of 
the  church,  the  chapel,  a  Protestant  dissenting  meet- 
ing-bouse, and  the  several  schools,  will  be  given  in 
the  article  Retnagh  :  which  see.  A  dispensary  in 
the  town  is  within  the  Parson-town  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  33,577  acres,  containing 
12,604  inhabitants;  and,  in  1840-41,  it  received 
£118  Us.,  expended  £123  19s.  lltd.,  and  admin- 
istcred  to  1,1  IS  patients. 

Banagher  enjoys  important  and  far-rami6ed  facili- 
ties for  trade :  it  is  an  advantageous  commercial  de- 
pot for  a  considerable  extent  of  country  on  both 
*ides  of  the  Shannon ;  it  commands  the  whole  of 
that  great  river's  navigation,  downward  to  the  sea, 
and  upward  to  Lough  Allen ;  and  it  stands  at  only 
2  miles  distance  from  the  point  where  the  Grand 
Canal  crones  the  river,  and  affords  an  outlet  to 
Ballinasloe  on  the  west,  and  to  Dublin  and  all  inter- 
mediate places  on  the  east.  It,  in  consequence,  con- 
ducts a  considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  com  and 
other  provisions ;  and  is  also  celebrated  for  its  hone 
and  cattle  faire.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday; 
and  fairs  are  held  on  May  1,  Sept  15,  and  Nov.  28. 
Communication  by  steam  is  maintained  up  the  Shan- 
non to  Athlone,  and  down  to  Limerick.  The  only 
land  communications  in  1838,  were  one  mail-car  to 
Kilbeggan,  and  another  in  transit  between  Roscrea 

and  Ballinasloe  The  town  was  incorporated  by 

charter  of  4th  Charles  I.  The  borough  limits  ex- 
tended, on  the  north-east,  to  the  castle  of  Streams- 
town, — on  the  south,  to  the  boundary  of  the  glebe 
and  Garrycastle, — on  the  south-west,  to  the  bridge 
of  Leesmagb,— and  on  the  west  and  north-west,  to 
the  Shannon  and  the  Brosna  rivers ;  but.  under  the 
new  arrangement,  they  go  no  farther  north  or  north- 
cast  than  600  yards  from  the  intersection  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets, — no  farther  east  than  to  Cuba-house, 
— no  farther  south-east  than  to  the  new  church, 
— and  no  further  south-west  than  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Cloghan  castle-road  by  Hackler '■  Row. 
The  corporation  was  called  '*  The  Sovereign,  Bur- 
gesses, and  Free  Commons  of  the  borough  and  town 
of  Bannachcr,  alias  Bannugher;"  and  possessed  and 
exercised  the  power  of  sending  two  members  to  par- 
liament. At  the  date  of  the  Union,  however,  tbe 
Right  lion.  William  Brabazon  Ponsonby  carried  tbe 
borough  in  his  pocket,  wielded  all  its  powers,  and 
received  the  whole  £15,000  of  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  its  franchise.  The  corporation,  in  its  forms, 
its  courts,  and  almost  its  very  name,  ceased  to  exist 
the  instant  that  it  became  no  longer  a  legal  apo- 
logy for  '  the  patron '  appointing  two  national  legis- 
lators. There  is  no  corporate  property.  In  1834, 
the  produce  of  tolls  and  customs  levied  at  markeU 
and  fairs,  was  let  for  £40  a-ycar,  and  claimed  by  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Ponsonby,  but  was  under  the  power 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Seven  of  the  county 
constabulary  are  stationed  in  the  town.  Area,  286 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 2,636;  in  1841,  2,827.  Houses 
445. 

BANAGHER,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Kenaught,  and  partly  in  that  of  Tyrkeeran,  2} 
miles  west  by  south  of  Dungiven,  co.  Londonderry, 
Ulster.  Tbe  Tyrkeeran  section  contains  the  village 
of  Fkeny  :  which  see.  Length,  7  miles ;  breadth, 
5;  area,  32,475  acres,  10  perches,— of  which  17,748 
acres  are  in  the  Kenaught  section,  and  5  acres  in 
Feeny.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  whole,  5,810;  of  the 
Kenaught  section,  2,310;  of  the  rural  districts  of 
the  Tyrkeeran  section,  3,344.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  according  to  tbe  ecclesiastical  returns, 
4.086;  according  to  the  civil  returns,  6,186.  Houses, 
in  1841,  respectively  in  the  whole  and  in  the 
Kenaught  section,  1,086  and  420.    The  difference 


between  tbe  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  statistics 
of  1831,  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  8  townlands 
baring,  a  few  years  ago,  been  dissevered  from  tbe 
parish  to  form,  with  10  townlands  from  other  par- 
ishes, the  district  perpetual  curacy  of  Lkarmouxt: 
which  see.     The  Kenaught  section  declines  east- 
ward from  the  origin  and  the  early  course  of  the 
river  Roe;  and  the  Tyrkeeran  section,  north-west- 
ward from  the  origin  and  the  early  course  of  the 
Faughan.    The  surface  is,  over  a  large  proportion, 
mountainous,  and,  even  viewed  in  tbe  aggregate,  is 
a  mass  of  uplands  dissevered  by  ravines  and  vales. 
Mount  Sawel,  on  the  southern  boundary,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  2,236  feet.    Tbe  soil  of  the  arable  grounds 
is  too  poor  to  produce  wheat,  and  rather  light  and 
gravelly  to  bear  a  rich  crop  of  even  other  grains. 
The  road  from  Dungiven  to  Strabarie  runs  south- 
westward  through  the  interior,  and  is  overlooked 
in  its  progress  by  the  glebe-bouse  and  church,  and 
by  the  mansion  of  Ashpark,  the  seat  of  J.  Steven- 
son, Esq.    The  other  seats  are  Drumcovit,  Tam- 
nagh,  and  Kilcreen.    The  ruins  of  a  very  ancient 
church  and  monastery  in  the  parish  possess  deep 
interest  for  a  judicious  antiquary,  and  exert  an  in- 
fluence nearly  as  potent  as  that  of  the  intoxicating 
chemical  gas  upon  an  enthusiastic  Hibernian  be- 
liever  in  the  thousand  and  one  stone  churches  of  St. 
Patrick  and  his  disciples.    "  After  all  my  own  re- 
searches," says  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Sampson,  "  I  cannot 
authenticate  the  history  of  one  of  our  finest  specimens 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture.    It  is  the  old  church 
of  Banagher.    This  is  built  of  cut  freestone,  in  a 
good  and  even  an  elegant  style.     Some  modem 
characters,  engraved  on  the  west  door,  mention  tbe 
foundation  of  the  church  as  having  been  in  474,  or 
thereabouts;  but  this  is  not  likely.    Beside  it  stands 
the  monastery,  the  only  one  in  the  county  which  still 
remains.    It  is  entire  except  the  roof.     The  door  is 
several  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  building  nearly 
square ;  it  appears  that  the  stairs  have  been  built  of 
stone.    The  tradition  is,  that  O'Heney,  a  saint,  was 
the  founder,  and  that  he  u«ed  to  show  himself  occa- 
sionally from  the  elevated  threshold.    Tbe  tomb  of 
the  saint  il  in  the  churchyard;  it  is  9 feet  in  breadth. 
The  sand  adjacent  to  it  is  reckoned  sacred.    In  any 
horse-race  to  this  dav,  whoever  can  throw  the  Ban- 
agher sand  on  the  rider  as  he  passes,  insures  success 
to  the  horse  "    A  headlong,  though  tasteful  anti- 
quary, who  wrote  in  an  extinct  Irish  periodical,  has 
no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  buildings 
to  the  5th  century ;  he  stoutly  maintains  the  high 
antiquity  of  Irish  stone  churches,  "  in  despite  of  the 
assertions  of  Ledwich  and  others;"  and  be  triumph, 
antly  flourishes  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  shows  from  it  that,  though  neither  Bwiagher  nor 
any  word  like  it  occurs  in  that  document,  Banagher 
church  was  one  of  seven  which  St.  Patrick  founded 
during  a  sojourn  of  seven  weeks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Faughan  river!    Yet  wild  as  his  day- 
dreams are,  a  piece  of  his  criticism  is  well  worth 
quotation.     The  "  very  great  antiquity "  of  the 
church,  he  remarks,  "  will  be  sufficiently  obvious 
to  the  architectural  antiquary,  from  the  peculiarities 
of  its  design  and  masonry, — which,  though  common 
in  our  ecclesiastical  remains,  erected  previous  to  the 
7th  century,  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  the 
British  Islands,  or  even  on  the  western  continent  of 
Europe,  in  any  Christian  edifices.  In  tbe  massive  but 
regular  masonry  of  its  walls,  we  find  an  example  of 
that  style  of  building  usually  called  Etruscan;  while 
its  doorway,  with  architrave  and  inclined  sides.  It 
equally  characteristic  of  the  old  Pelasgie  form  of 
architectural  entrance.    It  was  before  a  doorway  of 
this  kind  in  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Glande- 
loogh,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  all  the  enthusiasm. 
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of  a  (rue  antiouary,  remained  for  more  than  half-art. 
hour,  absorbed  apparently  in  wonder  and  admiration, 
and  regardless  of  tbe  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the 
.surrounding  scenery."— This  parish  U  a  rectory,  and 
constitutes,  jointly  with  the  vicarage  of  Dungiven, 
the  benefice  of  Banagber,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  See 
1  M  trorvsN.  Tithe  composition  of  the  parish,  £(150; 
glebe,  £200.  Length  of  the  benefice,  10  miles ; 
breadth,  5.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,651.  Gross  income. 
£1.190;  nett,  £921  Us.  Id.  Patron,  the  Skinners' 
Company  of  London.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75. 
Banagher  church  was  built  about  55  years  ago.  by 
means  of  parochial  assessment,  and  a  donation  from 
Lord  Bristol,  bishop of  I>erry.  Sittings  100;  attend- 
ance HO.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an 
attendance  of  '200  in  winter,  and  400  in  summer, — 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  of  872;  and  the  latter,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Bovevagh  ami  Learmount.  In 
1814,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  493  Churchmen, 
I.10S  Presbyterians,  and  2,(150  Roman  Catholics;  3 
Sunday  schools  were  attended,  on  tbe  average,  by 
115  children;  and  7  daily  schools, — one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £10  a- year  from  .Mr.  Ogilhy,  one 
with  £5  from  the  rector,  and  £8  from  the  Associa- 
tion for  Discountenancing  Vice,  one  with  £5  from 
the  rector,  and  a  giant  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  one  supported  by  the  Fishmongers' 
Company  of  London,— had  on  their  books  176  boys 
and  1 16  girls,  and  were  attended,  in  addition,  by  1 15 
children  whose  names  were  not  on  the  books. 

BANBRIDGE,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the 
parish  of  Seapatrick,  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  mail-road  from 
Dublin  to  Belfast,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Bann,  2  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Loughbrick- 
land,  4  south-east  by  east  of  Guilford,  13  north  by 
east  of  Ncwry,  19ft  south-south-west  of  Belfast, 
and  6O4  north  of  Dublin.  A  stene-hridge  across  the 
Bann,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  town,  gave  origin  to  the 
name  Banbridge,  or  Bannbridge.  The  principal 
ttreet  commences  at  the  bridge ;  climbs  a  long  and 
comparatively  steep  ascent;  is  crossed  rectangularly 
at  the  summit  by  a  transverse  street;  and,  finally, 
make*  a  considerable,  though  gradual,  descent  down 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  bill.  The  whole  line  is 
fctraigbt,  and  very  spacious;  it  nil  forms  part  of  the 
great  thoroughfare  between  Dublin  and  Belfast;  and, 
previous  to  recent  improvements,  it  was  bisected  at 
the  summit  by  a  rather  imposing  market-house,  and 
seemed  two  great  and  very  airy  lines  of  street  lead- 
ing up,  on  opposite  sides,  to  what  fancy  might  have 
figured  as  a  citadel.  Its  appearance  is  now  greatly 
changed,  and  has  become  quite  unique.  The  old 
market-house  is  demolished,  ami  its  site  is  cut  away; 
tbe  roadway  of  the  street,  at  the  summit  and  a 
considerable  distance  down  the  sides,  is  threefold, 
and  consists  of  two  side -roads  on  the  former  level, 
and  a  central  road  excavated  15  feet  deep;  and  a 
handsome  viaduct  spans  the  hollow  way  at  the  site 
of  the  old  market-bouse,  and  connects  the  two  lateral 
sections  of  the  town.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
private  bouses,  though  not  showy,  is  neat,  regular, 
and  indicative  of  comfort.  Many  of  tbe  houses  and 
of  the  shops  are  much  more  pretending  in  character 
than  in  most  towns  of  similar  amount  of  population. 
The  new  market-bouse,  built  in  1831,  at  tbe  cost  of 
the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  the  principal  proprietor 
of  the  town,  is  a  neat  and  even  elegant  structure. 
The  parish-church,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-bouses, 
a  Methodist  chapel,  and  some  school-houses,  present 
no  peculiar  feature ;  and,  as  to  their  statistics,  will 
be  noticed  in  the  article  Seapatrick  :  which  see. 

The  Banbridge  Poor-law  union  ranks  a*  the  19th; 
and  was  declared  ou  Feb.  22,  1839.    It  lies  partlv 
i. 


in  co.  Armagh  and  partly  in  co.  Down,  and  comprises 
an  area  of  124.806  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831. 
a  pop.  of  81,780.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their 
respective  area,  are  Banbridge,  6,305  acres,  3  roods, 
35 perches;  Diomore, 5, 144 acres, 2 roods,  24 perches; 
Skcagh,  4,838  acres,  34  perches;  Quilly,  4,919  acres, 

20  perches ;  Artanagh,  5,439  acres,  24  perches ; 
Crossgur,  4,947  acres*  I  rood,  14  perches;  Magher- 
ally,  6.444  acres,  16  perches;  Tullvlish,  6,440  acres, 

21  perches ;  Garvaghy.  5,761  acres,"2  rood*.  39  perch- 
es ;  Balloolymore,  5.1 13  acres,  3  roods,  28  perches  ; 
Amiaclone,  6.482  acre*,  3  roods,  21  perches;  Lough- 
brickland,  4,468  acres,  3  roods,  6  perches ;  Glasker- 
rnore,  5,017  acres,  I  rood,  32  perches;  Scarva, 
4,098  acres,  1  rood,  19  perches  ;  Ballybrick,  5,900 
acres,  2  roods;  Tierkelly,  5,031  acres,  16  perches; 
Moneyslane,  6,760  acres,  22  perches;  Bally  ward, 
5.051  acres,  1  rood,  10  perches;  Leitrim,  6,822 
acres,  24  perches;  Mullahead,  4,721  acres,  I  rood, 
19  perches;  Tanderagee,  5,016  acres,  I  rood,  39 
perches  ;  Ballyshiel.  4.000  acres,  3  roods,  39  perches  ; 
and  Mullahack,  3,849  acres,  3  roods,  25  perches. 
The  total  number  of  valued  houses  is  16.770;  and 
of  these,  9,756  were  valued  under  £5, — 1,043,  under 
£6, — 879,  under  £7< — 758,  under  £8,-588,  under 
£9,-562,  under  £10,— 822,  under  £12,— 419,  under 
£14,-170,  under  £15.-205,  under  £16,— 306, 
under  £18,— 17L  under  £20,-406,  under  £25,— 
202,  under  £30,-204,  under  £40,-98,  under  £50, 
—and  181,  at  £50  and  upward*.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  tbe  property  rated  js  £122,624  ;  the 
total  number  of  persons  rated  is  17.961 ;  and  of  these, 
3,346  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 
2.843.  not  exceeding  £2. — 1,682,  not  exceeding  £3, 
— 1,129,  not  exceeding  £4,— and  1,083,  not  exceed- 
ing £5.  The  workbousc  was  contracted  for  on 
Sept.  2,  1839,— to  be  completed  in  March  1841,— 
to  cost  £6,300  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,280  7s  6d.  for  fittings  and  contingencies,— to 
occupy  an  area  of  5  acres,  I  rood,  1 1  perches,  pur- 
chased  for  £316  3k.  9d.,  besides  £103  8s.  9d.  of 
compensation  to  occupying  tenant, — and  to  contain 
accommodation  for  800  persons.  The  date  of  the 
first  admission  of  paupers  was  June  22,  1841  ;  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  union  thence  till  Feb.  6, 
1843,  was  £4.135  Is.  Id  ;  and  the  total  previous 
expenditure  was  £562  14s.  Mjd.  Tbe  dispensary 
district*  comprise  an  area  of  92,041  acres,  with  a 
population  of  62,403 ;  and  have  a  fever  hospital  at 
Tanderagee,  and  dispensaries  at  Banbridge,  Tander- 
agee, and  Dromore.  The  Banbridge  and  Drotnore 
districts  are  too  distant  from  Do  wnpatrick  and  Ne  wry 
to  enjoy  infirmary  and  fever  hospital  relief ;  and  the 
Tanderagee  district  sends  infirmary  patients  to  Ar- 
magh. The  Banbridge  dispensary  serves  for  an  area 
of  53,741  acres,  with  37.493  inhabitants;  and,  in 
1839,  it  received  £169  17s-,  expended  £180  12s., 
and  administered  to  6,719  patients. 

Within  the  last  few  years.  Banbridge,  under  the 
influence  of  commercial  enterprise,  baa  arisen  to  con- 
siderable importance,  and  become  the  decided  and 
acknowledged  metropolis  of  a  comparatively  exten- 
sive linen  manufacturing  district.  "  Tbe  country 
around  Banbridge,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "present*  ob- 
jects of  interest  peculiar  to  some  of  the  counties  of 
Ulster.  These  objects  are  not  the  wavy  country, 
the  tree*  which  adorn  the  villas,  or  the  banks,  of  the 
Bann;  but  tbe  bleaching-gveens  which  chequer  the 
surface,  the  various  mills  and  factories,  with  all  tbeir 
appurtenances  of  ponderous  wheels  and  tall  chimney*, 
scattered  along  the  river  sides,  tbe  houses  and  gar- 
dens of  the  proprietors,  the  comfortable  cottages  of 
tbe  workmen,  with  their  small  minutely  mixed  til- 
lage and  pasture  fields.  rn  addition  to  the  usual 
brunches  of  soinninir.  weaviusr.  and  blcucbim:.  which 
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■re  exteniirely  carried  on  in  and  around  Banbridge, 
tbere  is,  at  Huntly  Glen,  a  little  below  the  town,  a 
large  thread  spinning  factory,  and  near  it,  at  Sea- 
patrick,  an  extensive  establishment  for  wearing  union 
doth  by  machinery."  In,  fact  the  whole  tract  of  4 
miles  along  the  Bann,  from  the  town  down  to  Gil- 
ford, presents  as  rich  a  combination  of  scenic  beauty 
and  commercial  appliances  as  any  of  the  most  boasted 
districts  of  Ulster, — a  continuous  theatre  of  gay,  1  na- 
tions, and  brilliant  landscape,  and  of  commercial  in- 
dustry and  genius.  The  Bann  is  powdered  and 
patched  at  rapid  intervals  along  its  banks  with  charm- 
ing villas  and  beautiful  bleach-yard* ;  and  rolls  its 
silrery  flood  and  serpentine  folds  along  an  undulated 
vale,  decorated  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  its  swells 
and  rising  grounds  with  many  an  ornamental  clump 
of  wood — The  town  has  a  good  hotel,  a  reading, 
room,  and  other  useful  public  accommodations.  A 
branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank  was  established  in 
1813 ;  and  a  branch  of  the  Ulster  Bank  in  1896. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  12,  March  15,  June  9,  Aug. 
2G,  and  Nov.  10.  In  1838,  the  public  conveyances 
were  a  coach  and  a  car  to  Belfast,  two  cars  to  Newry, 
a  car  to  Lurgan,  a  car  to  Rathfriland,  and  the  various 
coaches  and  other  vehicles  in  transit  along  the  great 
north  road  between  Dublin  and  Belfast.  A  presby- 
tery of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  has  its  seat  in  Banbridge ;  exer- 
cises inspection  over  13  congregations ,  and  meets 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov. 
Area  of  the  town,  1 17  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,469 ; 
in  1841.  3.324.    Houses  573. 

BANBRUSN  A,  or  Bdmbrcrma,  a  hamlet  in  the 

Kish  of  Leany,  barony  of  Corkarce,  co.  Westmeath, 
mater.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Sligo,  2  miles  south-east  of  Ballinalack,  and  5north- 
iiorth-west  of  Mullingar.  Its  site  is  near  the  foot 
of  Lough  Owhel ;  and  in  its  vicinity  is  Clane-Hugh, 
a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Granard.  The  hamlet  is  a 
small  and  poor  place.    Pop,  in  1831,  94. 

BANDON  i, The),  a  river  of  the  south-west 
division  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Munster.  It  rises 
immediately  east  of  the  water-shed  between  the 
baronies  of  Bantry  and  West  Carbery,  at  a  point 
between  the  south-west  of  Owen  Mountain  and  the 
north  of  the  mountain  of  Mullanainosty,  only  5J 
miles  east  by  north  of  the  head  of  Bantry  bay.  Ita 
course  to  Innishannou,  a  distance  of  about  24  miles, 
is  prevailingly  to  the  east;  thence,  over  a  distance  of 
5}  miles  to  a  point  2^  miles  above  Kinsale,  it  it  to 
the  south-south-east ;  and  thence,  over  the  brief 
distance  which  intervenes  till  its  expansion  into  Kin- 
sale  Harbour,  and  through  that  estuary  to  the  tea, 
it  is  to  the  east  and  the  south-east.  It  passes  Dun- 
man  way  about  44  miles  from  its  source,  and,  a  little 
below,  is  joined  by  one  stream  from  the  north  and 
another  from  the  south,  both  of  which  contest  with 
it  the  claim  of  being  the  parent  river;  and  it  after- 
wards  receives  numerous  tributaries,  bulky  in  their 
aggregate  volume,  but  all  inconsiderable  in  their  in- 
dividual length  of  course.  The  town  of  Bandon, 
201  miles  below  its  source,  and  the  town  of  Kinsale 
on  tbe  left  shore  of  its  estuary,  are  the  principal 
places  on  its  banks ;  but  it  is  enlivened  by  several 
other  though  smaller  seats  of  population,  and  by  a 
comparative  profusion  of  castles,  mansions,  and  villas. 
Till  it  reaches  Bandon,  its  meanderings  and  sinuosi- 
ties are  limited  and  gentle;  but  afterwards  it  makes 
several  bold  and  beautiful  reaches,  and  almost  con- 
stantly winds  among  such  scenes  of  picturesque  nesa 
and  soft  romance,  that  a  neat  demesne,  an  unique 
ruin,  some  striking  feature  in  the  contour  of  tbe 
country,  or  some  well-composed  grouping  of  woods 
and  hills,  bursts  on  the  eye  at  almost  every  turn. 
Spencer  characterizes  it  a*  "  the  pleas  aut  Bandon, 


crowned  with  many  a  wood."  Tbe  river  is  nasi- 
gable  to  Colliers'  quay,  half-a-roile  below  Innishan- 
non.  Salmon  go  up  to  spawn  between  the  end  of 
October  aad  the  end  of  February ;  they  begin  then 
to  return,  and  to  go  direct  to  sea ;  and,  about  the 
1st  of  April,  they  are  found  to  hare  returned  to  tbe 
rirer,  and  to  be  m  condition.  Tbe  legal  period  for 
fishing  them  extends  from  the  1st  of  March  till  the 
1st  of  September,  and  this  is  tolerably  observed  by 
the  proprietors ;  but  common  depredators  practise 
stroke-hauling  from  November  to  March,  and  some- 
times almost  exterminate  the  breeding  fish. 

BANDON,  OR  BANDONBRIDGE, 

A  post  and  market  town,  and  a  borough,  partly  in 
the  section  of  the  parish  of  Ballvmodan  which  lie* 
within  tbe  eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  East 
Carbery,  partly  in  the  section  of  the  same  parish, 
which  lies  within  the  barony  of  Kiimalmeaky,  and 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Kilbrogan  and  barony  of  Ki»- 
nalmeaky,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Bandon,  and  on  tbe  road  from 
Cork  to  Bantry,  10  miles  north-east  by  north  of 
Clonakilty,  26J  north-east  of  Skibbereen,  15)  south- 
south-  west  of  Cork,  and  14 1 1  south-west  by  south 
of  Dublin. 

Origin  and  Early  Condition — About  the  year 
1602,  Mr.  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  the  first  and 
"great"  Earl  of  Cork,  purchased  the  greater  part 
of  Kinralmeaky  from  the  party  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted  after  O'Mahony *  forfeiture  for  sharing  in 
the  Desmond  rebellion.  Though  tbe  site  of  Bandon 
within  the  limits  of  his  purchase  was  then  almost  a 
desert,  Mr.  Boyle  comprehended  at  a  glance  its  high 
natural  facilities  for  becoming  a  prosperous  seat  of 
population  and  of  trade  j  and  be  resolved  to  exhibit 
to  Ireland  a  specimen  of  the  energy  and  the  bold  en- 
terprise which  should  convert  a  scene  of  stillness 
and  sterility  into  a  large,  orderly,  and  busy  haunt  of 
men.  About  the  year  1608,  he  commenced  the 
buildings  on  a  plan  formed  with  considerable  judg- 
ment ;  and  though  then  not  a  young  man,  he  lived  to 
see  the  walls  of  his  new  town  afford  a  protection  to 
all  in  the  surrounding  country  who  belonged  to  hia 
party  or  adopted  his  polities.  In  161 1,  he  procured 
from  James  1.  a  charter  of  incorporation;  in  1623, 
he  saw  bis  town  made  the  seat  of  the  August  assizes 
for  the  whole  county  ;  and,  in  1632,  he  witnessed  it 
complete  in  buildings,  and  wearing  many  indications 
of  prosperity.  In  a  letter,  under  the  Inst  of  these 
dates,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cook,  "  the  great  Earl"  de- 
scribes "  the  place  in  which  it  is  situated,"  as  "  upon 
agreat  district  of  the  country  that  was,  within  the  last 
24  years,  a  mere  waste  bog  and  wood,  serving  for  a 
retreat  and  harbour  to  wood-kernes,  rebels,  thieves, 
and  wolves."  But  already  the  town  which  he  had 
reared  in  this  wilderness  was  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  and  otherwise  fortified  ;  was  provided  with 
two  churches,  two  sessions-bouses,  a  strong  bridge 
over  the  river,  two  market-houses,  and  ample  ac- 
commodations for  traders ;  occupied  an  area  which 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  27  acres  .  and  was  in- 
habited by  such  "  Beat,  orderly,  and  religious  people 
as  it  would  comfort  any  good  heart  to  see  the 
change."  This  picture  of  the  place,  indeed,  is  in 
a  great  degree  a  copy  of  one  drawn  by  the  Earl 
himself,  and  may  very  probably  be  overcoloured ; 
for  so  enthusiastically  did  he  regard  tbe  town  that 
he  boldly  challenged  a  comparison  of  it  with  London- 
derry, then  the  cynosure  of  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land. "  All  that  are  judicial,"  said  he,  "and  have 
carefully  viewed  them  both,  and  compared  every 
part  of  them  together,  do  confidently  affirm  that 
the  circuit  of  my  new  town  of  Bandon -Bridge  ia 
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more  in  compass  than  that  of  Londonderry ;  that  I 
my  walls  are  stronger,  thicker,  and  higher  than 
their*,  only  they  have  a  strong  rampier  within  that 
Bandon-Bridge  wanteth;  that  there  it  no  comparison 
between  their  ports  and  mine,  there  being  in  my 
town  three,  each  of  them  containing  26  rooms ; 
the  castle*,  with  the  turrets  and  flankers,  being  all 
platforroed  with  lead,  and  prepared  with  ordnance, 
and  the  buildings  ef  my  town,  both  for  the  number 
•f  the  houses,  and  goodness  of  building,  far  beyond 
theirs."  Yet  Sir  Richard  Cox,  a  distinguished  na- 
tive, who  lived  in  the  place,  and  described  it  in  the 
1 7th  century,  says,  *'  The  street*  were  so  placed 
that  almoat  every  house  had  a  garden  to  it,  whk-h, 
being  planted  with  trees,  made  it  seem  aa  if  it  was 
built  in  a  wood." 

Excluive  Spirit — In  all  its  early  history,  Band  on- 
Bridge  was,  stringently  in  a  political  sense,  and  pro- 
fessedly in  a  religious  sense,  an  altogether  Episco- 
palian Protestant  town.  Lord  Cork,  in  the  letter 
to  Secretary  Cook  already  quoted,  states,  by  way 
of  laudation,  that  "  no  Popish  recusant  or  uncon- 
forming novelist,  was  admitted  to  live  in  all  the 
town."  A  current  and  generally  credited  story 
asserts  that  the  corporation  caused  to  he  carved 
over  the  principal  gate  the  inscription,  "Jew.  Turk, 
or  Atheist  may  enter  here,  but  not  a  Papist,"  and 
that  they  were  induced  to  obliterate  this  disgraceful 
intimation  only  by  a  brief  and  lacerating  satire  on  its 
folly ;  but  both  the  inscription  and  the  satire — the 
latter  of  which  has  too  strong  a  dash  of  profanity  to 
be  Quoted — seem  to  have  been  apocryphal,  and  were, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  production  of  one  pen.  The 
spirit  of  the  inscription,  however,  so  far  ruled  the 
corporation  that  the  town,  in  spite  of  the  intro- 
duction of  manufactures  and  the  working  of  mer- 
cantile enterprise,  was  long  of  any  importance 
chiefly  as  a  walled  place  of  retreat  and  defence  for 
the  stanch  adherents,  whether  religious  or  politi- 
cal, of  the  Established  Church  and  the  principle  of 
Protestant  conformity.  Even  so  late  aa  the  middle 
of  last  century,  when  Dr.  Smith  published  bis  work 
en  "  The  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  County 
and  City  of  Cork,"  that  able  writer  said,  "  In  this 
town  there  is  not  a  Popish  inhabitant ;  nor  will 
the  townsmen  suffer  one  to  dwell  in  it;  nor  a 
piper  to  play  in  the  place,  that  being  the  music 
used  formerly  by  the  Irish  in  their  wars."  Yet  the 
inhabitants—  who,  Dr.  Smith  adds,   "could  raise 

I,  000  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  and,  in  the  last  array  had 
a  considerable  number  in  uniform  regimentals  " — had 
already  relaxed  in  their  opposition  to  "unconform- 
ing novelists,"  and  permitted  the  erection  of  meet- 
ing-houses for  Dissenters  and  Quakers ;  and  they 
soon  after  began  to  see  that  Roman  Catholic*  were 
fellow-men  and  fellow-subjects,  and  that  sound  po- 
licy and  all  good  principles  of  social  order  required 
the  abandonment  of  their  illiberal  municipal  system. 
So  great  a  change  has  been  at  length  effected  that, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  the  bag- 
pipes are  now  heard  as  frequently  in  Bandon  as 
elsewhere  ;  and  among  its  dealer*  and  chapmen  are 
numerous  descendants  of  the  Irish  MacSweeuies, 
and  O'Sullivans,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  Coppingers 
and  Fitzgeralds."  In  1834,  the  two  parishes  in 
whirh  the  town  stands  contained  3,741  adherents 
of  the  Established  Church,  125  Presbyterians,  and 

II,  105  Roman  Catholics;  and  as  very  nearly  two- 
third*  of  the  entire  population  was  resident  in  the 
borough,  and  the  total  number  of  Protestants  in 
the  parishes  not  much  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  population  of  the  borough,  the  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants  in  the  town  may 
possibly  be  more,  but  cannot  well  be  less  than  as 
two  to  one.    The  places  of  meeting  for  the  whole 


of  the  inhabitants  in  their  several  classes,  are  two 
parish  churches,  a  chapel-of-ease,  a  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  two  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting- 
bouses,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  No  doubt 
can  exist,  then,  as  to  the  original  system  having  be- 
come altogether  nullified.  But  we  should  not  be 
impartial  were  we  not  to  explain  that  the  spirit  of 
that  system  professed  to  repudiate  all  acerbity  of  feel- 
ing, and  to  yield  itself  to  the  guidance  of  sneer  far- 
sighted  policy.  A  work  quoted  by  Dr.  Smith,  and 
referring  to  the  prohibition  against  the  residence  of 
a  Roman  Catholic,  says,  "This  was  a  bye-law  of  the 
corporation,  made  soon  after  the  town  was  incor- 
porated, and  was  contrived  by  a  deeper  policy  than 
is  generally  imagined.  It  was  not  the  eftvctol  whim 
or  spleen,  but  was  a  necessary  support  for  the  infant 
colony ;  the  members  of  which  foresaw  that,  as  they 
were  all  strangers  and  Protestants,  if  a  Papist  took 
up  his  quarter*  amongst  them,  he  only  would  be  en- 
couraged by  the  neighbours  of  his  own  religion,  (and 
they  were  generally  of  it,)  and  would  gradually  in- 
troduce tradesmen  of  all  sorts  of  the  same ;  which 
would  overset  the  scheme  of  this  foundation." 

Present  Condition  ]-The  present  probably  differ* 
as  much  from  the  ancient  condition  of  the  town,  in 
street  alignment,  aggregate  architectural  character, 
and  general  outward  appearance,  as  in  social  order 
and  the  morale  of  police.  Bandon  is  no  longer  a 
fortified  town,  or  a  huge  garrison  of  colonists  in  the 
midst  of  a  suspected  and  suspecting  tribe  of  natives  ; 
but  an  ordinary  seat  of  annuitants,  tradesmen,  and 
artisans,  similar  in  all  features  to  most  other  town* 
in  the  county,  and  differing  from  the  majority  only 
in  being  larger,  better  built,  and  more  respectably 
inhabited.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  possesses 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  great  property  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  earldom  of  Cork  and  Bur- 
lington, is  proprietor  of  the  old  town,  and  has 
effected  within  its  limits  a  series  of  very  judicious 
improvements.  The  eastern  suburb,  called  Irish- 
town,  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  town  belongs  to  the  Earls  of 
Cork  and  Bandon.  The  entire  town  is  cut  by  the 
river  into  sections  of  about  one-third  and  two-tbirds ; 
and  the  larger  section  is  on  the  south  side,  or  in  the 
parish  of  Ballyraodan.  The  northern  or  Kilbrogan 
division  is  altogether  irregular  in  at  once  the  breadth, 
the  linear  direction,  and  the  relative  position  of  ita 
streets;  and  consists  principally  of  a  street  1,150 
yards  close  along  the  river,  narrow  at  the  east  end, 
and  opening  into  a  spacious  area,  with  a  public  build- 
ing in  its  centre  on  the  west, — a  street,  winding  off 
in  continuation  of  the  former,  700  yards  north-west- 
ward along  the  road  to  Macroom,  and  sending  off  at 
mid  distance  a  street  of  450  yards  in  length  to  the 
west, — and  a  narrow  street,  350  yards  long,  going 
off  at  right  angles  from  the  first  street  near  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  and  running  northward  to  the  old  gate 
at  the  original  egress  to  Cork-  In  the  south  section 
of  the  town,  Warner "s  Lane  begins  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  runs  400  yards  southward  along  the 
thoroughfare  toward  Kilbritton  ;  a  terrace,  or  one- 
sided street-,  runs  350  yards  westward  up  the  bank 
of  the  river  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  ;  a  street,  460 
yards  long,  goes  off  Warners  Lane,  about  80  yards 
From  the  bridge,  runs  about 460  yards  westward,  and 
forks  into  street-lines  of  respectively  about  540  and 
950  yards  in  length,  along  the  road  to  Enniskane, 
and  the  old  road  to  Clonakilty ;  a  new  street,  about 
800  yards  long,  but  partly  a  terrace,  commences  a 
little  south  of  the  former,  and  runs  south-westward 
along  the  new  road  to  Clonakilty  ;  a  spacious  street* 
called  Shannon,  goes  off  Warner's  Lane  opposite  the 
commencement  of  the  thoroughfare  toward  Ennis- 
kanc,  runs  350  yards  cast-south-eastward,  and  forks. 
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into  'a  partially  cdifieed  line  of  460  yard*  toward  the 
south-east,  and  into  Boyle-street  toward  the  «--•  - 1  - 
north-east ;  and  Boyle-street,  after  an  extent  of  450 
vards,  ramifies  into  short  and  (subordinate  lines  which 
straggle  oil'  into  the  rountry.  If  some  confusion 
seem  to  mix  with  this  sketch,  it  will  render  the  effect 
of  description  only  more  just ;  for,  in  consequence  of 
irregularity  of  street-alignment  and  considerable  ine- 
quality of  ground,  Bandon,  though  a  snug  and  urban- 
looking  place,  accords  ill  in  existing  town  character 
with  the  high  encomiums  written  upon  it  by  its 
noble  and  enthusiastic  founder.  Among  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  improvements  in  the  old  town,  are  a 
new  court-house,  in  which  county-sessions  are  held; 
a  commodious  quay  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  ; 
and  the  erection  of  numerous  dwelling-homes,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  large,  handsome,  and  composed  of 

freestone  found  in  the  vicinity  The  twoold  churches 

of  the  town  are  still  standing,  and  serve  as  the  paro- 
chial places  of  worship.  That  on  the  north  side'is 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  bears  the  name  of 
Christ's  church,  and  was  built  in  the  cruciform  man- 
ner, with  strong  oaken  roof,  but  has  often  been 
altered  and  repaired.  Dr.  Smith  notices,  in  the 
Ballymodan  or  south  church,  "  a  fine  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Francis  Bernard,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  On  the  right 
is  a  Minerva  reclining  on  ber  tegis  ;  and  on  the  left 
is  Justice,  leaning  on  her  arm,  her  sword  in  her  hand. 
Over  an  obelisk  of  fine  Egyptian  marble,  is  a  coat  of 
arms,  viz.,  three  escalop  shells  on  a  bend."  The 
third  place  of  worship,  incidentally  noticed  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Establishment,  is,  or  in  1837  was,  merely 
a  schoolhouse.  The  dispensary  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel?,  the  market-houses,  the  barrack, 
the  workhouse,  the  bridge  of  6  arches  across  the 
river,  and  the  other  public  buildings,  present  nothing 
remarkable  in  either  history  or  construction. 

Trade.] — The  trade  of  Bandon  was  long  impor- 
tant and  promising;  but.  in  its  chief  departments, 
has  for  some  time  been  threatened  with  extinction. 
The  woollen  manufacture  was  early  introduced ;  the 
linen  and  the  cotton  manufacture  followed  at  inter- 
vals  and  with  vigour ;  and  various  other  departments 
crept  in,  and  attained  some  eminence.  Full  infor- 
mation in  Townsend's  "  Cork,"  of  the  state  of 
manufacture  about  35  years  ago,  is  thus  condensed 
by  Mr.  Brewer :— *'  The  linen  manufacture  is  chiefly 
confined  to  ticken*.  Woolrombiug,  and  the  camlet 
and  stuff  trade,  employ  many  persons  ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  blankets  and  coarse  woollen  cloth  is  carried 
on  by  a  few.  Blue  dyeing  is  cultivated  rather  exten- 
sively ;  and  it  should  be  remarked,  that  blue  is  the 
favourite  colour  of  the  country  people  in  this  dis- 
trict: they  manufacture  their  own  frieze,  and  send 
it  to  the  towns  to  be  dyed.  The  cotton  business  is 
practised  with  much  activity,  and  affords  employment 
to  several  hundred  persons.  There  are  also  porter 
and  beer  breweries,  on  an  extensive  scale."  The 
linen  manufacture  came  speedily  down  from  great 
strength  to  utter  feebleness ;  occasioned  by  its  fall  a 
very  considerable  diminution  of  the  population  ;  and, 
eight  years  ago,  was  almost  extinct.  The  woollen 
and  the  cotton  manufactures  have  long  been  sickly 
and  precarious.  Two  breweries  and  a  distillery,  which 
figured  prominently  a  few  years  ngo,  have  probably 
been  swamped  by  the  operations  of  tee-totalism.  The 
only  improving  departments  of  trade  is  the  export  of 
com  and  other  produce  of  the  circumjacent  country, 
and  the  usual  retAil  trade  common  to  large  inland 
towns.  One  of  the  largest  weekly  markets  in  the 
county  is  held  on  Saturday;  another  weekly  mar- 
ket is  held  on  Wednesday ;  and  minimi  fuirs  are 
held  on  May  6,  Oct.  29,  and  Nov.  8.  Branches  of 
the  Provincial  bank  and  the  Agricultural  and  Com- 


mercial batik,  were  established  in  1834.  The  pablr. 
conveyance*,  in  1838,  were  3  coaches  and  a  car  to 
Cork,  a  coach  and  a  mail-car  to  Dunmanway,  a  car 
to  Timoleague,  and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between 
Cork  and  Uuntry.  The  Berehaven  Hne  of  railway 
approaches  within  8  statute  miles  of  the  town  ;  and, 
from  a  station  at  that  distance,  mil  convey  good* 
and  passengers  to  Dublin  in  7  hours  and  53  minutes. 

Municipal  Attain.]— Bandon  was  incorporated  by 
charter  of  11  James  I.,  and  received  also  letters- 
patent  of  19  Charles  II.,  and  charter  of  4  James  II. 
The  ancient  limits  comprised  only  about  26  acres, 
extended  in  some  directions  not  more  than  400  or 
506  yards  from  the  bridge,  and  did  not  comprehend 
all  the  site  of  the  present  town.  The  limits,  under 
the  Reform  act,  comprise  an  area  of  1  mile  1  furlong 
statute  measure,  from  east  to  west,  and  slightly  up- 
wards of  half-a-mile  in  mean  breadth  ;  and,  excepting 
a  very  few  houses  at  the  straggling  extremities,  they 
include  the  whole  of  the  existing  town,  as  well  as 
large  patches  of  interspersed  and  adjacent  unedificed 
ground.  The  corporation  is  styled,  "  The  Provost. 
Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Borough  of 
Bandon-Bridge;"  and  consists,  by  charter,  of  a  pro- 
vest,  12  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  free- 
men. During  a  long  time  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  the  corporation  was  strictly  ex- 
clusive and  Protestant ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving it  so*  a  form  of  election,  applicable  even  to 
persons  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  borough,  was 
instituted  and  retained,  which  required  that  they 
should  be  proposed  and  seconded  in  the  court  of 
D'Oyer  Hundred,  a  preliminary  which  any  freeman, 
who  was  considered  objectionable  by  the  body,  could 
not  easily  accomplish.  A  court  of  record,  with 
jurisdiction  to  the  extent  ©t  £9  6s.  8d.,  wns  formerly 
held,  but  was  discontinued  after  the  passing  of  the 
act  for  preventing  arrests  of  the  person  for  sums 
under  £20.  Two  manor  courts  were  so  conducted 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Enquiry.. 
bs  to  induce  the  Commissioners  to  say  that  their 
"  mode  of  administering  justice  appears  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  making  a  thorough  alteration  in  such 
jurisdictions."  The  general  quarter-sessions  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  are  held  in  the  town.  There 
u  a  county  bridewell,  but  no  gaol ;  and  there  are 
scrgcants-at-mace,  and  a  party  of  the  county  con- 
stabulary, but  no  efficient  borough  police.  The 
streets  of  the  old  borough  are  repaired  at  the  charge 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  who  is  reimbursed  by  a 
poundage  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  rent  reserved  in  all 
leases  of  houses  in  the  old  town.  The  town  is 
assessed  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county.  "  The 
corporation,"  says  the  Report  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Commission,  "had  formerly  considerable 
property,  in  lands  granted  to  them  by  the  patent  of 
Charles  II. ;  but  they  have  no  copy  of  it,  nor  do  tho 
members  seem  at  all  acquainted  with  its  contents. 
Indeed,  the  ignorance  of  all  the  members  of  tho  cor- 
poration,  both  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  body., 
and  every  subject  relating  to  its  former  property  and 
revenue,  is  very  remarkable ;  nor  do  they  seem  to- 
have  had  any  means  of  informing  themselves  upon 
the  subject.  "  The  tolls  of  the  town  belong  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and,  from  the  time  of  the 
determination  of  the  demise  of  them  to  the  corpora- 
tion in  1806,  were  collected  by  the  Duke  pursuant 
to  a  schedule  annexed,  until  the  yeur  1630,  when  he 
suspended  the  collection  of  toll  in  this,  as  also  in  all 
bis  other  towns,  until  some  legislative  arrangement 
of  them  should  be  made."  Previous  to  the  Reform 
act,  the  entire  political  influence  of  the  borough 

I  was  wielded  by  Lord  Bandon. 

Stntistict.] — Bandon  now  returns  one  member 

[to  parliament.    Constituency,  in  1841,  355;  of 
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1 4  were  free  burgesses,  and  10  were  freemen, 
registered  under  the  old  qualification  reserved  by 
the  Reform  act,  and  341  were  £10  householders 
registered  under  the  new  qualification.  Area  of  the 
whole  town,  471  acres;  of  the  part  ouUide  of  the 
borough  boundaries,  26  acres;'  of  the  part  within 
the  borough  boundaries,  445  acres;  of  the  Carbery 
part  of  the  Ballymodan  section,  1*20  acres;  of  the  kin- 
nalmeaky part  of  the  Ballymodan  section.  111  acres; 
of  the  Kilbrogan  section,  240  acres.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831.  9.917;  in  1841.  9,049.  Houses 
1,311.  Pop.,  in  1831.  of  the  Carbery  part  of  the 
Ballymodan  section,  2,779 ;  of  the  Kinnalmeaky  part 
of  the  Ballymodan  section,  4,01 1  ;  of  the  Kilbrogan 
section,  3.127.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  part  within  the 
municipal  boundaries,  8,27a ;  of  the  part  ouUide  of 
the  municipal  boundaries,  but  not  including  Round- 
hill,  774;  of  the  Carbery  part  of  the  Ballymodan 
section,  2,335;  of  the  Kinnalmeaky  part  of  the  Bal- 
lymodan section  within  the  borough,  3,207  ;  of  the 
Kinnalmeaky  part  of  the  Ballymodan  section  with, 
out  the  borough,  441  ;  of  the  part  of  the  Kilbrogaa 
section  within  the  borough,  2J13 ;  of  the  part  of 
the  Kilbrogan  section  without  the  borough,  333. 
House*  in  Carbery,  301 ;  in  Ballymodan-Kinnal- 
tneaky  within  the  borough,  447;  in  Ballymodan- 
Kinnalmeaky  without  the  borough,  73;  in  Kilbrogan 
within  the  borough,  432 ;  in  Kilbrogan  without  the 
borough,  58. 

Poor-law  Union,  Ar.] — The  Bandon  Poor-law 
union  ranks  as  the  17th,  and  was  declared  on  Feb.  12, 
1839.  It  lies  all  in  co.  Cork,  and  comprise*  a  terri- 
tory  of  143.460  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a 
pop.  of  81,533.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their 
respective  area,  are  Ballymodan,  11,941  acres;  Kil- 
brogan, 8,577 here* ;  Clonakilty.  5,351  acres;  Kilma- 
loda,  7.177  acres ;  Kilmagross,  3.580  acres ;  Desert. 
3,186  acres  ;  Ballinadee,  7,456  acres ;  Innisbannon, 
8,920  acres;  Kilbritton,  4,601  acres;  Rathclareen, 
5.707  acres ;  Teraplequinlan,  9.042  acres  ;  Temple- 
ornalus,  1,865  acres  ;  Timoleague,  2,822  acres;  Ab- 
bey mahon,  4,410  acres;  Lislee.  6,708 acre* ;  Brinny, 
5,.'i85  acres ;  Knoeka  villa,  6,989  acres  ;  Desertmore, 
3,899 acres;  Kilbonane,  4,888 acres ;  Moragh, 8,454 
acres;  Kinneigh,  14,8084 acres ;  Desertserge*,  11,364 
acres  ;  and  Moviddy,  12,818  acres.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £136.006  13s. ; 
the  total  number  of  persons  rated  i*  7,504 ;  and  of 
these,  903  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding 
£1,-764,  not  exceeding  £2,-382,  not  exceeding 
£3,-292.  not  exceeding  £4,— and  313.  not  exceed- 
ing £5.  The  total  number  of  valued  tenements  is 
7,472;  of  which  2,586  were  valued  under  £5, 
— 265,  under  £6,-243,  under  £7,-225,  under 
£H,— 208,  under  £9,-200,  under  £10,-300, 
under  £12,— 354.  under  £14.-175,  under  £15, 
—  153.  under  £16,-233.  under  £18.-702,  under 
£20,-500.  under  £25,-383,  under  £30,-509. 
under  £40,-256,  under  £50,— and  522,  at  £50 
and  upwards.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for 
on  Oct.  22,  1839.— to  be  completed  in  June  1841,— 
to  cost  £6,600  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1.462  for  fitting*  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an 
area  of  6  arres,  2  roods,  20  perches,  procured  for 
£138  of  compensation  to  occupying  tenant,  and  £14 
16s.  8d.  of  annual  rent,— and  to  contain  accommo- 
dation for  900  persons.  The  date  of  the  first  admis- 
sion of  paupers  was  Nov.  17,  1841  ;  the  total  expen- 
diture of  the  union  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1813,  was 
£4,165  I7«.  II1'!  ;  and  the  total  previous  expendi- 
ture was  £818  Is.  7d.  The  dispensary  districts 
of  the  union  are  those  of  Bandon,  Clonakilty,  Inni- 
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|  shannon,  and  Timoleague.  and  part  of  that  of  Bal- 

lineen ;  and  they  unitedly  comprehend  an  area,  or 
afford  a  range  of  relief,  quite  incompetent  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  The  county  infirmary 
is  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  union. 
A  fever  hospital  in  the  town  is  intended  merely  for 
the  parishes  of  Ballymodan  and  Kilbrogan ;  it  is  a 
commodious,  well-managed  institution,  containing 
30  beds,  and  capable  of  containing  36 ;  and,  in 
1839  in,  its  receipt*  amounted  to  £213  18*.  8{d., 
its  expenditure  to  £209  6s.  2}d.,  and  its  patients  to 
267.  The  dispensary  in  the  town  received  in  the 
same  year  £172  9s.,  expended  £189  1*.  5d.,  and 
administered  to  3,423  patients. — A  loan  fund  was 
established,  in  1841,  upon  a  capital  of  £300;  and, 
during  the  first  year,  it  circulated  £1,4 12  in  863  loans, 
acquired  a  nett  profit  of  £25  12s.  1  Id.,  and  bad  in  the 
hand*  of  borrowers  at  the  end  of  the  year  £310  18s. 
The  Bandon  and  Clonakilty  Farming  Society  assists, 
add,  to  a  certain  extent,  directs  the  agricultural  im- 
provement of  the  surrounding  country.  Various 
charitable  and  religious  establishments  are  supported 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  schools  fall  to  be  noticed 
in  the  article*  on  the  two  parishes. 

Hirtory,  Jrc] — Bandon  necessarily  made  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  civil  wars  which  began  in  1R4I. 
It  was  placed  under  the  governorship  of  Lord  Kin- 
nalmeaky, second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and 
became  the  retreat  of  multitudinous  Protestants 
from  Clonakilty  and  other  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  As  no  other  walled  town,  capable  of  a 
lasting  defence,  existed  in  the  south-west  side  of  the 
county,  it  was  regarded,  athwart  an  extensive  terri- 
tory, as  the  common  retreat  and  fortalice  of  the  Pro- 
testant population ;  and  among  the  persons  whom  it 
sheltered  were  upwards  of  one  thousand  women  and 
children.  Yet,  in  consequence  apparently  of  the 
unpopularity  of  Lord  Kinualmeaky's  government, 
the  journeymen  and  servants  who  were  its  chief 
strength  soon  began  gradually  to  withdraw  from  it, 
and  to  offer  tbemselvet  a*  soldiers  in  Cork  and  Kin- 
sale.  About  3  or  4  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion,  the  governor  sallied,  at  the 
bead  of  200  foot  and  60  horse,  against  an  insurgent 
pnrty,  headed  by  MacCarty  Reagb,  who  appeared 
before  the  town ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  short  skir- 
mish, he  slew  105  of  the  insurgents,  captured  14,  and 
routed  the  remainder ;  and  be  afterwards  executed 
by  martial  law  at  the  town  gate  his  14  prisoner* — In 
1688,  the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  garrison  placed 
over  them  in  favour  of  James  II.,  overpowered  and 
disarmed  tbem,  slew  several  of  the  soldiers,  and 
incurred,  by  way  of  punishment,  a  fine  of  £1,000. 
The  walls  were,  immediately  afterwards,  destroyed 
by  the  Jacobites,  and  hare  not  since  been  rebuilt — 
Among  distinguished  natives  of  Bandon,  may  be 
named  Sir  Richard  Cox  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady.— 
The  earldom  of  Baudon,  in  the  Irish  peerage,  "was 
created  in  1800,  and  belongs  to  the  family  of  Ber- 
nard. The  seat  of  the  Earls  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town ;  and  contributes  features  of 
beauty  and  opulence  to  its  environs.  See  Castle- 
Bernard.  In  the  vicinity  are  also  the  seats  of 
Mayfield,  Mount  Pleasant,  Richmount,  the  Farm, 
and  other  mansions  and  villas. 

BANDUFF,  a  mansion  and  an  ancient  castle,  1 
mile  north-west  of  Rosscarbery,  western  division  of 
the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The 
mansion  ha*  l>een  for  several  generation*  the  seat 
of  the  Morris  family ;  and  is  an  old  but  romantically 
situated  pile.  It  crowns  a  rock  which  rises  from  a 
small  and  picturesque  vale ;  and  attached  to  it  i* 
the  ancient  castle,  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the 
ODonovans. 

BANFOOT-FERRY,  a  locality  on  the  south 
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shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  taking  name  from  a  ferry 
aero**  the  embouchure  of  the  Upper  Bann,  barony 
of  West  O'Neilland,  co.  Armagh,  UUter. 

BANGOR,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Castlereagh,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Ardes,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  The  Castlereagh  section  contains  the  village 
of  Cra  wfokdsbitrn  ;  and  the  Ardes  section  contains 
the  town  of  Bangor,  and  the  villages  of  Conlio 
and  Groomsport:  see  these  articles.    Length,  6 
miles;  breadth.  4.  Area  of  the  whole,  17,027  acres; 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Castlereagh  section, 
4.057  acres ;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Ardes  sec- 
tion,  12,646  acres.    Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1631, 
0,355;  in  1841,  10,060.    Houses  1,748.    Pop.,  in 
1831,  of  the  Castlereagh  section.  1.420;  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Ardes  section,  4,508.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Castlorcagh  section,  1 .4 13 ; 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Ardes  section,  4,481. 
Houses,  in  1841,  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  two  sec- 
tions, respectively  245  and  757.  The  parochial  limits 
include  the  Copkland  Islands  i  which  see.  The 
whole  parish,  excepting  the  inlands,  extends  along 
the  south  shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  from  near  the 
south  headland  at  its  entrance,  to  a  point  about  34_ 
miles  west  of  the  town.    The  surface  is  agreeably 
variegated,  well-cultivated,  and  opulently  embel- 
lished ;  and  consists  of  land  very  various  in  quality, 
but  all,  or  almost  all,  profitable.    The  great  bog  of 
Cotton  and  Granshaw,  comprising  1,000  acres,  lies 
within  the  manor  of  Bangor,  and  was  begun  to  be 
reclaimed  and  improved  in  1743.    The  .streams  are 
mere  rills  or  short  rivulets,  all  running  northward  to 
the  Lough ;  and  the  largest  of  them  is  only  4  miles 
in  length,  flows  along  the  boundary  between  Ardes 
and  Castlereagh,  and  enters  the  l,ough  at  the  wert 
skirt  of  the  town.    The  lacustrine  water-area  lies 
all  in  Castlereagh,  and  amounts  to  only  22  acres, 
2  roods.  85  perches.    The  coast,  eastward  of  the 
town,  and  particularly  around  the  village  of  Grooms- 
port,  is  rocky.    A  lead  mine  was  formerly  worked 
by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland.  Adjoining  Craw- 
iordsburn  village,  2J  miles  west  of  Bangor,  and  close 
to  the  shore  near  the  Grey  Rocks,  is  the  beautifully 
situated  mansion  of  Crawtonisburn,  the  seat  of  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  E<q. ;  a  mile  south  of  this  is  Bally- 
Jeidy,  the  seat  of  Lord  Dufferin ;  near  Ballyleidv,  is 
Rathgail  House,  the  seat  of  J.  R.  Cleland,  E*q. ; 
contiguous  to  Bangor  is  Bangor-castle,  the  scat  of 
the  Earl  of  Bangor,  the  proprietor  of  the  town;  and 
about  a  mile  south  of  this  is  Ballow,  the  seat  of  W 
S.  Nicholson,  Esq     The  other  seats  are  Portavoe 
and  Springbill.    A  hill  near  the  town  commands 
a  charming  view  of  the  water  and  coast*  of  Belfast 
Lough,  and  of  part  of  the  baronies  of  Ardes  and 
Castlereagh.— This  parish  is  a  perpetual  impropriate 
csiracy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Down. 
Salary  from  the  lay  rectors,  £55  8s.  8d.  ;  glebe, 
435.    Gross  income,  £95  8s.  8d. ;  nett,  £91  14s. 
8d.  Patrons,  the  Earl  of  Ban  gor,  and  Robert  Ward, 
Esq.    All  the  townlands  except  two  are  tithe  free ; 
and  the  tithes  of  these  two  are  compounded  for  £52 
6s.  9d.,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  patrons.  The 
church  was  built  in  1833,  at  the  cost  of  £950  10*. 
Ud.;  of  which  £200  was  contributed  by  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  £-271  10*.  by  Col.  John  Ward,  £50  each  by 
Lord  Bangor.  Edward  Ward,  E*q  ,  and  8.  Crawford, 
Esq.,  and  £154  14s.  9d.  by  parochial  assessment. 
Sittings  500;  attendance,  from  200  to  800.  Two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses  are  attended  respec- 
tively by  from  600  to  1,000,  and  by  400;  and  a 
Methodist  chapel  is  attended  by  from  KM)  to  260. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  757  Church- 
men, 8,182  Presbyterians,  113  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  250  Roman   Catholics;    11  Sunday 
schools  were  numerously  attended;  and  18  daily 


and  2  infant  schools,  bod  on  their  hooks  590  boys 
and  387  girls.  The  infant  schools  were  annually  aided 
with  respectively  £18  13s.  from  Miss  Ward,  and  £20 
from  the  executors  of  Col.  Ward ;  3  of  the  daily 
schools,  with  £5  each  from  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Finey- 
brogue;  one,  with  £20  from  the  National  Board; 
one,  with  £4  6s.  Id.  from  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Ward ;  two,  with  £6  each  from  Lord  Dufferin  ; 
one,  with  £20  from  Lady  Duflerin ;  and  one,  with 
£18  9s  from  the  executors  of  Col.  Ward.  In  1840 
the  National  Board  had  schools  at  Crawfordsburn, 
Cotton,  and  Conlig,  on  salaries  of  respectively  £20, 
£12,  and  £4. 

BANGOR,  a  post,  sea-port,  market,  and  incor- 
porated town,  on  the  coast  of  the  above  parish,  and 
at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Ardes, 
co.  Down,  UUter.  It  stands  around  and  near  Bangor 
bay.  a  cove  of  Belfast  Lough,  5  miles  west-north, 
west  of  Donaghadee,  10  east-north-east  of  Belfast, 
and  90  north  by  east  of  Dublin.  The  town,  though 
possessing  several  completely  edificed  thoroughfares 
or  street- lines,  is  irregular  and  very  straggling. 
Sandy  Row,  another  'tow,'  and  a  two-sided  street, 
aggregately  wend  1,000  feet  round  the  head  of 
Bangor  bay,  and  north-east  ward  along  the  coast  to  a 
quarry.  Ballyhague  and  Main  streets,  each  about 
300  yards  long,  go  off  at  points  100  yards  asunder, 
the  former  westward,  and  the  latter  southward ;  and 
Main-street  forks  into  a  south-eastward  and  partially 
edificed  line  of  about  250  yards  along  the  road  to 
Cotton,  and  a  south-westward  line  of  upwards  of 
1,000  yards,  partly  unedificed,  partly  one-sided,  partly 
two-sided,  partly  sub-ramified,  and  aggregately  pos- 
sessing the  character  of  a  suburb,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Church  Quarter.  These  two  last  lines, 
the  forked  continuations  of  Main-street,  bound  two 
sides  of  the  richly  wooded  demesne  of  Bangor-castle, 
and  borrow  from  it  a  profusion  of  embellishment. 
Main-street  is  spacious,  somewhat  neatly  edificed, 
partly  winged  with  alleys  aad  brief  subordinate 
streets,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  local  trade.  The 
other  streets,  though  mutually  incompact,  and  far 
from  regular,  have  aggregately  an  a»pect  of  greater 
comfort  than  is  presented  by  the  majority  of  Irish 
small  towns. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  both  the  town  and  iU  vicinity, 
and  affords  employment  to  many  persons  in  the  ■vari- 
ous departments  of  spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  and 
ornamenting.  There  are  two  thriving  cotton-mills. 
The  linen  manufacture  commands  some  attention. 
Much  business  is  done  in  the  export  of  provisions 
and  live  cattle.  The  port  has  15  sail  of  carrying 
vessels,  8  stout  fi«biug  wherries,  and  a  number  of 
yawls.  Bangor  bay  is  800  yards  broad  and  600  long; 
its  general  depth  of  water  is  from  24  to  3  fathoms ; 
and  its  bottom  is  firm  sand  and  good  holding  ground. 
In  1757.  by  the  aid  of  a  parliamentary  grant,  a  pier 
was  built  in  such  a  position  as  to  form  a  harbour  of 
about  300  feet  square,  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
bay.  Vessels  employed  in  the  communication  with 
Port  pat  rick,  greatly  frequent  this  harbour;  and  ves- 
sels carrying  Uve  cattle  have  sometimes  filled  its 
whole  space.  "  The  harbour  being  small,"  says 
Mr.  Nimmo,  "and  having  only  12  feet  at  the  pier- 
head  in  spring-tides,  and  being  much  wall-bound,  so 
as  to  be  very  turbulent  in  north-east  gales,  there 
have  been  various  plans  suggested  for  its  improve- 
ment, especially  with  a  view  to  its  being  made  the 
station  for  the  post-office  packets.  The  chief  object 
of  attention,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  a  harbour  on  the  north-east  of  the  present 
pier,  which  might  be  more  removed  from  the  surf 
and  shifting  sand  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  have 
a  greater  depth  of  water  than  the  present  harbour 
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admits  of;  and,  in  pursuance  of  thi*  idea,  a  eonsider- 
able  quantity  of  rock  bat  been  excavated,  so  a*  to 
form  a  dock  extending  about  150  yards  along  the 
■bore,  120  feet  wide,  and  to  the  depth  of  low-water 
spring-tide*.  A  rocky  creek  on  the  east  side  of  this 
has  been  cleared  out,  deepened,  and  enlarged,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  boat  harbour,  but  which  is  still  too 
■mall  and  rock-bound  to  be  of  any  great  service.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  writer  hereof,  the  stone  which 
was  excavated  from  the  site  of  the  dock  above-men- 
tioned is  now  applied  by  the  proprietor.  Col.  Ward,  in 
the  formation  ot  a  mole,  running  from  the  south-east 
■bore  obliquely  across  the  hay,  so  as  to  produce  a 
shelter  against  the  easterly  and  north-easterly  gales. 
Within  this  mole  there  will  be  15  feet  at  low-water 
of  spring -tides  over  a  considerable  space,  which  will 
thereby  be  converted  into  a  valuable  deep-water 
harbour.  The  entrance  into  the  aforesaid  dock  will 
be  securely  situated  behind  the  mole ;  and,  besides 
the  extensive  quay  which  the  sides  of  the  excavation 
form,  the  mole  may  be  quayed  along  the  inside  so  as 
to  accommodate  large  vessels." — Fairs  are  held  on 
Jan  20,  May  1,  and  Nov.  22.  The  public  convey- 
antes  in  1838  were  a  mail. car  to  Belfast,  and  a  coach 
in  transit  between  Belfast  aad  Donaghadee. 

Bangor  was  incorporated  by  eharter  of  10  James 
L  The  borough  limit*  originally  included  the  town, 
and  a  small  surrounding  district,  the  exact  boundaries 
of  which  ceased  to  be  known;  and  they  now  include 
a  pentagonal  area,  containing  the  town  and  merely 
as  much  interspersed  ground  as  lies  within  straight 
lines  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  streets.  The 
corporation  is  called, "  The  Provost,  Free  Burgesses, 
and  Commonalty  of  the  Borough  of  Bangor ;"  and 
consists,  according  to  the  charter,  of  a  provost,  12 
tree  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemea. 
During  many  years  previous  to  the  Reform  act,  the 
corporation  was  exclusive  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
consisted  of  members,  friends,  and  dependents  of  the 
Ward  family ;  and,  at  the  date  of  that  act,  10  of  the 
free  burgesses  were  members  of  the  Established 
church,  and  the  other  2  were  Protestant  dissent- 
ers. Previous  to  the  National  Union,  the  pro- 
vost and  free  burgesses  returned  two  members  to 
parliament ;  and  at  the  borough '•  disfranchisement, 
the  one -half  of  the  £15,000  ol  compensation  money 
was  given  to  Henry  Thomas,  Earl  of  Carriek,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Ward  and  Sir 
John  Parnell,  Baxt_  committees  of  the  estate  of 
Nicholas,  Viscount  Bangor,  a  lunatic.  A  local 
court  is  held  before  a  seneschal,  for  the  manor  of 
Bangor,  from  three  weeks  to  three  weeks,  on 
Thursdays,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  £20 
Irish.  A  court-leet  is  held  annually  by  the  seneschal 
for  appointing  constables  to  the  several  townlandsof 
the  manor.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  county.  A  place  of  confinement, 
called  "the  Black  Hole,'"  seems  to  be  a  tool  of  the 
provost  only  ta  terrorem,  and  not  for  actual  use.  A 
party  of  the  county  constabulary  are  stationed  in  the 
town.  The  street*  are  neither  watched  nor  lighted ; 
and  they  are  partially  kept  in  repair  at  the  cost  of  the 
corporation.  Harbour  and  ballast  dues  to  the  amount 
of  about  £23  a-year  are  collected ;  and,  while  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  party  to  whom  they  legally  belong, 
teem  all  to  be  expended  on  harbour  protection  and 
improvement.  The  corporate  property  present*  a 
rare  instance  of  Irish  borough  lands  preserved  with 
care,  and  of  an  income,  generally  speaking,  usefully 
expended,  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  1832, 
the  income  amounted  to  JU't'J  15s.  34d.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  £81  7*.  6d-  A  further  property  '  iu 
charity  lands'  is  disputed  in  trusteeship  between  the 
corporation  and  the  Ward  family,  yields  a  revenue  of 
£42  lis.  Id.,  and  U  all  appropriated  to  charitable 


!  uses.  A  portion  of  the  corporation  income,  and  the 
available  charitable  funds,  are  applied  in  part  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools  noticed  in  our  account  of 
the  parish,  and  in  part  to  the  support  of  a  j  oor-hou-e 
and  mendicity  institution.  A  savings  bank  was 
established  about  SO  year*  ago  by  the  corporation, 
and  has  not  only  defrayed  the  expense  of  iu  own 
management,  but  placed  a  considerable  amount  of 
■urplus  fund  at  the  corporation's  disposal.  A  dis- 
pensary not  long  ago  existed ;  but  it  lost  confidence 
by  unsatisfactoriness  of  management,  and  was  dis- 
continued from  want  of  funds.  Area  of  the  town, 
274  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,741  ;  in  1841.  3,116. 
Houses  570. 

The  site  of  Bangor  is  said,  but  on  very  apocryphal 
authority,  to  have  been  originally  called  *'  the  Vale 
of  Angels."  The  name  Bangor  seems  by  general 
consent  to  be  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Banchor, 
and  Banchor  as  a  corruption  of  Bane-Choraidh,  "  a 
white  choir;"  and  this  designation  is  alleged  to  have 
arisen  from  the  elegance  of  the  stone  and  mortar 
choir  of  the  church  of  an  ancient  abbey, — the  first 
stone  and  mortar  building  erected  in  Ulster  The 
history  or  legendary  story  of  this  abbey  is  the  most 
characteristic  we  have  yet  met ;  and  presents  one  or 
two  points  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  real  value  of 
the  current  tale*  respecting  pretended  Irish  abbey* 
prior  to  the  date  of  English  interference.  The  fol- 
lowing are  specimens :— St  Congal  was  born  iu  Ul- 
ster of  noble  parentage,  was  educated  iu  Clonenagh 
under  St.  Fintan,  and,  about  the  year  555,  founded  the 
abbey  under  a  particular  rule  drawn  up  and  estab- 
lished by  himself ;— Cormac,  king  of  South  Leinster, 
immediately  became  one  of  the  cowled  inmates,  and 
continued  to  be  of  their  number  till  his  death  in  567 ; 
—St.  Columbanus  received  hi*  education  in  the  ab- 
bey ; — some  say  that  2,000  monks  inhabited  the 
house,  some  even  say  3,000,  some  boldly  stretch  the 
number  to  4,000 ;  and  St.  Bernard  narrates  that  900 
of  them  were  slain  by  pirates  in  one  day.  The  oc- 
currence of  Columbanus'  name  as  that  of  a  pupil  is 
hint  enough,  even  though  reasons  of  an  hundredfold 
more  force  did  not  exist,  that  whatever  religious 
establishment  existed  was  Culdean.  The  alleged 
multitudinousness  of  the  inmates  seems  doubly  apo- 
cryphal,— the  legend  of  a  legend ;  for  "  it  is  pro- 
bable," says  an  author  of  last  century,  that  "  the 
credulous  St.  Bernard  was  deceived  in  this  account 
by  the  Abbot  Congan,  who  furnished  him  with  me- 
moirs for  writing  the  life  of  Malacby  O'Morgair.  and 
that  Congan  extracted  this  story  from  the  British 
history,  wherein  we  are  told  that  Ethelfrid,  king  of 
Northumberland,  destroyed  in  one  day  1,150  of  the 
monks  of  Bangor,  in  North  Wales,  in  the  year  607, 
being  instigated  thereto  by  Austin  the  monk,  because 
they  would  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  pope 
and  Austin,  although  the  slaughter  was  committed 
two  year* after  Austin's  death.'  In  1120,  the  abbey 
was  refounded,— or,  a*  seems  more  probable,  a  really 
monastic  institution  in  Bangor,  was  for  the  first  time 
established — by  some  one  currently  called  St-  Mai- 
achy  ;  and,  as  then  organized,  it*  community  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  Augustiman  order.  In  1380,  an 
enactment  was  made  in  parliament  that  no  mere 
Irishman  should  be  allowed  to  make  his  profession 
in  thi*  abbey.  "  The  abbot,"  *ay»  Archdall,  "  en- 
joyed a  townland  in  the  Isle  of  .Man,  called  Clenanoy, 
on  condition  that  be  *hould  attend  on  the  king  of 
that  i*land  at  certain  times.  The  ubhey  of  Bangor 
was  so  gone  to  ruin  in  the  year  1469,  through  the 
neglect  of  the  abbot,  that  Pope  Paul  1 1,  commanded 
that  the  friars  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Frauds  should 
immediately  take  possession  of  it,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  say*  Wadding,  by  Father  Nicholas  of  that 
order."  Thi*  abbey  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equalled 
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that  of  Downpatrick  in  wealth,  and  was  inferior  to 
none  other  in  the  county.  According  to  an  inquisi- 
tion held  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  William  O'Dor- 
man,  the  hut  abbot,  held,  in  the  3'2d  year  of  Henry 
VIII.,  31  townlands  in  Anles  and  Upper  Claneboys, 
a  townland  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  grange  of  Earbeg 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  the  two  Copeland  islands, 
three  rectories  in  Antrim,  three  rectories  in  Down, 
and  the  tithes  of  the  island  of  Raghery.  The  whole 
of  the  possessions  were  granted  by  James  I.  to  James, 
Viscount  Claneboys,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  £4  Irish. 
Part  of  the  abbey's  ruins  still  exist ,  the  traces  of 
the  foundations  show  it  to  have  been  of  great  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  windows  were  in  the  early  English  or 
ancient  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 

BANL  AGHAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Myross, 
eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co. 
Cork,  Minister.  A  fair  is  held  on  Ascension-day. 
Adjacent  is  the  seat  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  O'Donovau.  Pop.  not  specially  re- 
turned. 

BANKMORE.  a  sand-bank  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
gullet  of  Lough  Strangford,  I  mile  south  of  Portu- 
ferry,  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Behind 
it  a  vessel  may  enjoy  good  shelter  from  the  winds, 
and  protection  from  the  careering  sweep  of  the  tidal 


BANN,  or  Ban  (The),  a  large  river  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster.  In  consequence  of  its  traversing 
Lough  Neagh,  or  becoming  lost  for  a  great  distance 
in  that  inland  sea,  it  is  usually  regarded  as  consisting 
of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Bann.  The  Upper 
Bann  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Mournc  mountains 
called  the  Deer's  meadow,  and  at  a  point  only  4} 
miles  west  of  the  margin  of  the  Irish  sea,  in  the 
barony  of  Mournc  and  co.  Down.  Various  moun- 
tain-torrents contest  with  the  real  head-stream,  the 
claim  of  being  the  parent  river,  and  successively 
combine  with  it,  during  the  first  II  miles  of  its 
run,  to  form  a  considerable  stream  about  2}  miles 
north  of  Kathfriland.  The  main  stream,  on  to  this 
point,  pursues  first  a  west-north-westerly,  and  next 
a  northerly  course ;  and,  bence,  over  a  distance  of 
about  13  miles  through  Iveagh,  and  past  Banbridge 
and  Gilford,  to  the  boundary  between  Down  and 
Armagh,  it  runs  prevailingly  to  the  north-west.  Its 
scenery,  through  Down,  is,  for  some  distance,  wild 
and  mountainous;  and,  over  the  lower  and  greater 
part,  it  is  rich  in  such  features  of  undulated  grounds, 
luxuriant  groves,  smiling  villas,  and  pleasant  indica- 
tions of  stir  and  enterprise  as  become  quite  exultant 
between  Banbridge  and  Gilford.  See  Banbridge. 
Soon  after  touching  the  county  of  Armagh,  it  is  joined 
from  the  south  by  the  Newry  canal,  which  brings  up 
vessels  from  Carlingford  bay  ;  and  thence  it  is  navi- 
gable by  boats  of  30  tons  burden,  traverses  a  country 
prevailingly  low  and  extensively  boggy,  and  moves 
slowly  past  Portadown,  and  through  O'Neilland, 
north-north-westward  to  Lough  Neagh  at  Banfoot-  ! 
Ferry,  2  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Blark  water, 
or  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  co.  Tyrone.  Its 
length  of  course,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  is  about 
11  miles  within  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  35  from 
its  source  to  its  embouchure.  The  Lower  Bann 
issues  from  Lough  Neagh  at  a  point  17*  miles  nearly 
duo  north  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Lower  Bann ;  j 
runs  past  Toome,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  of 
grand  communication  between  the  counties  of  An- 
trim  run]  Londonderry;  speedily  expands,  for  4)  miles, 
into  Lough  Beg ;  runs  14}  miles  north-north-west- 
ward to  the  confluence  with  it  of  the  Agivey ;  and 
then  proceeds  10  miles  north- west  ward  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  at  a  point  4  miles  below  Coleraine,  and  6J 
east-south-east  of  Magilligan's  Point,  or  the  eastern 
screen  of  the  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle.    It*  entire 


course,  from  Lough  Neagh  downwards, 
exclusive  of  sinuosities,  about  30  miles.  Over  its 
first  and  its  second  10  miles,  it  separates  the  county 
of  Londonderry  from  that  of  Antrim  ;  and  over  its 
third  10  miles,  it  chiefly  bisects  the  liberties  of  Cole- 
raine. Much  of  its  immediate  banks  is  a  band  of 
considerably  broad  low  valley;  some  is  irksome, 
monotonous  hog;  and  some  is  rugged,  basaltic  ground, 
formerly  overgrown  with  wood,  and  naturally  flinging 
leaps  and  obstructions  iu  the  river's  path.  Though 
a  cataract,  called  the  Salmon  Leap,  occurs  at  Cole- 
raine, and  one  or  two  rapids  higher  up,  the  general 
current  is  smooth  and  level.  The  river  appears  to 
have,  over  some  distance  above  its  embouchure,  for- 
saken its  ancient  path,  and  adopted  one  more  sinuous 
in  direction,  and  less  rapid  in  gradient.  Between 
the  sandy  promontory  of  its  present  eastern  bank 
and  the  low  sand  hills  on  the  side  of  Port-Stewart, 
is  a  vale  covered  with  shells  and  various  marine 
exuviae,  and  generally  called  the  'Old  Bann;'  and 
little  doubt  can  exist  that  this  was  the  river's  quon- 
dam route.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the  Claudy, 
on  the  left  bank,  a  little  below  the  bridge  of  Fort- 
glenone ;  the  Agivey,  on  the  same  bank,  0|  miles 
above  Coleraine;  the  Macuskin,  on  the  same  bonk, 
a  mile  below  the  Agivey;  and  the  Ballymoney,  oit 
the  right  bank,  half-a-mile  below  the  Maaukin. 
The  nver  is  tidal  and  navigable  from  the  sea  to  the 
Salmon  Leap ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  it  meets 
the  ocean,  and  the  formidable  bulk  of  the  bar  flung 
up  by  its  conflict  with  the  tide,  render  the  navigation 
of  its  entrance  so  difficult,  that  only  a  skilful  pilot 
can  bring  over  a  vessel  of  more  than  200  tons  bur- 
den. Projects  for  completing  the  navigation  to 
Lough  Neagh  have  long  been  entertained;  are  re- 
garded with  much  interest;  and,  if  they  could  be 
effected,  would  open  to  all  the  northern  counties, 
from  Carlingford  bay  round  to  the  outlet  of  Lough 
Erne,  a  water  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
An  estimate  of  the  cost,  for  a  navigation  in  5  feet 
of  water,  was  mode  many  years  ago,  and  represents 
the  feat  as  achievable  with  only  about  .£15,300 — • 
The  salmon-fishery  of  the  Bann  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  productiveness ;  and  has,  at  different 
periods,  been  the  property  of  such  persons  and  bodies 
as  the  Protector  Cromwell,  the  Earls  of  Doncg.il, 
the  London  Society,  &c.  But  during  20  years,  end- 
ing in  1835,  it  seriously  declined ;  and,  in  spite  of 
its  great  lake  and  its  extensively  ramified  tributaries, 
became  less  productive  than  the  Foyle.  Its  average 
annual  produce  in  these  years  was  about  40  tons , 
and,  in  1835 — but  not  owing  to  any  cause  which  was 
likely  to  be  of  frequent  operation — the  produce  sud- 
denly rose  to  75  tons.  The  rent  paid  for  the  fishery 
is  £750;  and  about  £500  is  required  for  paying 
water -keepers  and  superintendents.  The  salmon 
need  to  go  30  miles  and  upwards  to  find  a  spawniug- 
place,  and,  in  consequence,  have  only  one  season. 
The  eels  of  the  Bann  weigh  from  half-a-pound  to 
two  pounds. 

BANN,  or  Banna  (The),  a  small  river  of  the 
baronies  of  Gorey  and  Scarewalsh,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  rises  close  to  Ballykelly,  within  }  of  a 
mile  of  the  boundary  with  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
and  runs  18  miles  south-south-westward  through 
Gorey  and  Scarewalsh  baronies,  and  past  the  episco- 
pal seat  of  Ferns  to  the  river  Slaney,  at  a  point  4 
miles  above  Enniscorthy.  Its  banks,  in  many  parts, 
are  well-wooded,  and  produce  a  diversity  of  beauti- 
ful and  imposing  scenery  which  may  compare  with 
that  of  rivers  more  celebrated. 

BANNAGH.  a  barony  on  the  west  coast  of  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Boylagh  ;  on  the  east  by  Raphoe  and  Tyrhugh ;  on 
the  south  by  Donegal  bay ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
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Atlantic  ocean.    Its  area  is  177,822  acres.    A  large 
part  of  it  consists  of  a  peninsula  1 4  j  miles  in  length, 
and  64,  in  mean  breadth,  very  nearly  insulated  by 
streams  which  fall  into  the  head  respectively  of  bil- 
ly begs  Harbour  and  Loughrosbeg  bay,  and  extending 
westward  to  the  seaward  face  of  Slievcleague  moun- 
tain, and  to  the  plunge  into  the  Atlantic  of  Tillen 
Head,  the  most  westerly  ground  in  the  mainland  of  1 
Donegal.     Several  marine  indentations,  generally 
tongue-shaped  or  elongated,  indent  the  coast,  and 
serrate  it  with  small  peninsula; ,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Ixwgbrosbeg  bay  on  the  west,  and  Tillen 
harbour,  Killybegs  harbour,  Maeswine's  bay,  and 
Inver  bay,  on  the  south.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
interior  is  a  series  of  granitic  uplauds,  alternating 
with  wild  moors  or  dismal  bogs.    Several  of  the 
mountains  have  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  1,64)0 
feet ;  and  Slieveleague,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
great  peninsula,  has  an  elevation  of  1,964  feet,  rises 
boldly  up  from  the  coast  of  the  entrance  of  Donegal 
bay,  and,  as  seen  from  the  opposite  sea-board  of  Sli- 
go,  forms  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  a  boldly  out- 
lined landscape.    The  skirts  of  Slieveleague,  the 
precipitous  stoop  of  Teelin  Head,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  intervening  and  prolonged  cliff-line,  suffer 
'furious  onsets  from  the  roll  and  tempests  of  the 
Atluntic ;  present  a  shaggy,  rugged,  rocky  exterior, 
deeply  riven  with  the  waves ;  and  compose  a  series 
of  alternately  impressive  and  romantic  coast-views. 
About  30,(100  acres  of  the  barony  belong  to  the 
Marquis  of  Conyngbam ;  and  a  tract  which  belongs 
to  the  University  of  Dublin  is  said  to  have  been  so 
leased  as  to  yield  an  annual  rental  profit  of  £9,(100 
to  the  lessee. — This  barony  contains  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Inniskeel  and  Lower  Killybegs,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Glencolumbkill,  Inver, 
Kilcarr,  Killaghtee,  Upper  Killybegs,  and  Killymard. 
Its  chief  towns  and  villages  are  Killybegs,  Ardara, 
and  Mount-Charles.    It*  Hnnual  valuation,  under  the 
Poor-law  acts,  is  £19,196  19s.;  and  the  sums 
levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  1840  and 
spring  1841,  were  respectively  £2,377  17s.,  and 
£2,466  14s.  7d.    Pop.,  in  1831,  38,585;  in  1841, 
42,912.    Houses  7.388.    Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  5,755 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
l,57l ;  in  other  pursuits.  331.    Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age,  who  could  read  and  write,  2,820; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,190;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  13,153.    Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age,  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,137;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,246;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  15,572. 

BANNBRIDGE.    See  Banhridce. 

B ANN-FOOT-FERRY.   See  Bakfoot-ffrrt. 

BAN  NOW  (The),  an  estuary  or  marine  inlet, 
called  sometimes  Bannow  Harbour,  and  sometimes 
Bannow  river,  on  the  south  coast  of  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  Itenters  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  head 
of  Ballyteigue  bay  [see  BalltteioueI;  and  ascends 
3t  miles  north-eastward  between  the  barony  of 
Bargie  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Shelbourne  on  the 
west.  It  is  shallow  ;  has  a  rapid  tidal  current;  be- 
comes, over  a  large  extent,  dry  at  low  water ;  and 
is  nowhere  quite  1 1  mile  broad.  It  receives  at  its 
head  the  Corug  rivulet;  is  there  overlooked  by  the 
village  of  Clonmines;  and  has  on  its  west  shore  the 
attractive  architectural  ruins  of  Tintern,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  its  entrance  the  melancholy  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Bannow. 

BANNOW,  a  parish  containing  the  almost  ex- 
tinct traces  of  an  ancient  town  and  a  borough  of  the 
same  name,  and  situated  in  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  barony  of  Bargie,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  lit 
also  contains  the  village  of  Carrick:  which  see. 
Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  2};  area,  6,551  acres. 


Pop  ,  in  1831,  2,185;  in  1841,  2,378.  nouses  351. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  2,149.  Houses 
324.  Bannow  Harbour  washes  the  western,  and  Bal- 
lyteigue bay  the  southern  and  south-eastern  shores. 
The  soil  is  naturally  light  and  sandy;  and,  athwart 
the  site  of  the  extinct  town,  it  not  only  retain*  its 
original  character,  but  is  tossed  and  eddied  into  ster- 
ility and  desolation ;  but  elsewhere  it  has  been  im- 
proved and  fattened  by  a  free  u«e  of  sea-manure,  and 
now  presents  an  aspect  of  opulence  and  almost  of 
beauty.  The  scats  are  Grange,  Graigue- house, 
Graigue-cottage,  Kiltra,  and  Barrystown.  There 
are  two  coast-guard  stations,  and  a  police  station. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Kilcavan  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £152  lis.  3|d.;  glebe, 
£7.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £212 
Hs.  2d. ;  and  are  impropriate  in  C;e*ar  Colclough, 
Esq.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  1,800;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Bully- 
metty.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  102 
Churchmen.  14  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2.020 
Roman  Catholics;  and  6  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  a  boarding-school,  and  another  was  aided  with 
£10  a-year  from  the  National  Board — bad  on  their 
books  147  boys  and  65  girls. 

BANNOW,  an  extinct  old  town  and  borough,  and 
also  a  modern  hamlet,  in  the  above  parish,  barony  of 
Bargie,  16  miles  south-west  of  Wexford,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Mr.  Eraser,  with  a  haste  and  in- 
accuracy altogether  contrasted  to  the  prevailing  pro- 
perties of  his  excellent  "  Guide  through  Ireland," 
says  :  "  Bannow  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Inglis,  Rev. 
R.  Walsh,  and  others,  the  Irish  Herculaneum ;  on 
what  grounds,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  Not 
a  vestige  of  antiquity  remains,  nor  does  a  feature 
exist,  nor  is  there  even  a  legendary  story  among  the 
peasantry,  to  warrant  such  a  statement.  A  shallow, 
winding  creek,  choked  with  sand,  dreary  shores,  still 
made  more  dreary  by  the  lonely  ruins  of  the  abbey, 
on  its  sequestered  green  knoll,  render,  however,  the 
site  of  this  imaginary  town  interesting."  Mr.  Walsh 
and  various  other  writers  desenbe  '  grounds,'  '  ves- 
tiges,' and  1  features,'  of  a  quondam  town  anything 
but  imaginary  ;  and  details  are  on  record  respecting 
the  premises,  rents,  burgages,  and  elective  franchise 
of  the  town  which  are  so  palpable,  so  historical,  as 
scarcely  to  allow  the  popular  fancy  sufficient  scope 
for  the  desiderated  and  mere  1  legendary  story.'  An 
essential  failure  of  the  comparison  between  Bannow, 
and  either  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii,  exists  only  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  one  was  overwhelmed 
with  sand  and  the  other  with  lava, — the  former  by 
what  the  old  geologists  would  call  Neptunian  agency, 
and  the  other  bv  what  they  would  call  Vulcanian. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh's  account  of  the  place  is  so 
comparatively  recent,  so  graphic,  so  erudite,  so 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  that  we  are  certain  we  shall 
gratify  our  readers  by  copying  it  rather  than  attempt- 
ing a  compilation  of  our  own. 

Mr.  W.,  in  the  summer  of  1826,  resided  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  vicinity,  and  went,  in  com- 
pany with  his  ho-!,  to  visit  the  Irish  Herculaneum. 
"  We  proceeded,"  says  he,  "  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  entered,  over  a  stile,  into  a  large  en- 
closure, having  the  remains  of  a  dilapidated  church 
in  the  centre.  The  ground  was  a  low  eminence  of 
sand,  partly  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation,  on 
which  some  sheep  and  goats  were  feeding.  It 
was  everywhere  undulated  with  hillocks,  betweeu 
which  were  long  straight  depressions,  having  an  ap- 
pearance more  formal  and  regular  than  is  usually 
seen  among  sandhills.  Rising  from  these  was  a 
square  mass  of  solid  masonry,  about  7  feet  high, 
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which,  with  the  exception  of  the  ruined  church 
walls,  was  the  only  appearance  of  the  work  of  man 
visible  around  us.  After  looking  here  for  some  time, 
I  proposed  to  my  friend  to  proceed  to  the  town  of 
Bannow,  when  he  astonished  me  by  saying,  '  You 
•re  now  in  the  High-street,  in  the  midst  of  it."  In 
effect  *o  I  was.  The  sands  of  the  shore  had  risen, 
and  swallowed  it  up  as  effectually  as  the  ashes  and 
lava  of  Mount  Vesuvius  could  hare  done.  The 
hillocks  were  the  houses ;  the  straight  depressions 
were  the  streets;  the  dilapidated  walls,  half-covered, 
were  the  high  parish-church,  and  the  square  tube  of 
masonry  was  the  massive  chimney  of  the  town- 
house,  peeping  above  the  soil,  while  the  rest  of  the 
edifice  was  buried  under  it 

"  On  more  closely  inspecting  these  remains,  it  was 
easy  to  trace  the  plan  of  the  town,  which  consisted 
of  several  wide  streets,  crossing  one  another,  and 
extending  generally  89  or  100  yards  before  the  traces 
were  lost.  One  of  them  ran  down  into  the  sea  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  We  followed  its  traces, 
and  there  found  what  appeared  to  have  been  a  fine 
quay  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  remains  of  which 
were  nearly  200  yards  in  length;  and  higher  up  was 
the  foundation  of  a  very  extensive  edifice,  evidently 
some  publie  building.  As  it  was  dear  that  here 
had  existed  a  large  and  important  town,  it  was 
greatly  my  wish  to  excavate  some  parts  of  it,  in 
search  of  antiquities;  and  a  gentleman  of  the  vicinity, 
who  seemed  as  zealous  as  myself,  promised  to  assist 
me  with  50  men.  He  did  not  keep  his  word  how- 
ever ;  and  I  only  made  such  discoveries  as  were  pos- 
sible by  rav  own  personal  exertions.  I  cut  across 
one  of  the  hollow  ways,  and  ascertained  it  was  paved 
beneath  the  soil,  and  so  had  been  a  street.  I  dag 
into  one  of  the  mounds,  and  came  to  the  foundation 
of  walls  of  masonry,  and  so  wa*  convinced  they  had 
been  houses.  I  visited  the  church,  and  taw  it  was 
a  very  ancient  structure.  The  windows  were  not 
the  pointed  Gothic,  such  a«  were  subsequently  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans ;  but  Saxon,  similar  to  those 
of  Cormac's  chapel  at  Casbel,  and  in  that  style  of 
architecture  known  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  long 
before  the  invasion.  I  examined  the  inside,  and 
found  it  tilled  with  sculptured  ornaments,  as  remark- 
able  for  their  antiquity  as  their  beauty.  Among 
them  was  a  stone-cotfm  or  kistvaen,  in  the  cavity  of 
which  was  a  receptacle  for  the  bead  and  shoulders  of 
the  man.  Beside  it  vrns  a  baptismal  font  of  very 
antique  sculpture  in  relief.  In  fact,  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  place — the  impression  that  we  were 
standing  over  a  once  populous  city,  which  yet  re- 
mained almost  entire,  with  all  its  busy  inhabitants, 
it  might  be  buried  under  our  feet— gave  to  its  present 
silence  and  solitude  an  interest  greater,  perhaps, 
than  is  attached  to  any  other  remains  in  the  united 
kingdom. 

"  To  inquire  into  its  history,  and  ascertain  what 
was  known  of  its  former  state,  was  my  next  care. 
It  appears  to  have  existed  as  a  place  of  some  note  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion,  and  is  mentioned  both  by 
native  and  foreign  historians.  Among  the  native 
historians  who  mentioned  it  is  Maurice  Regan ;  he 
calls  it  Bann.  When  the  Anglo-Normans  landed, 
Regan  was  secretary  to  Dermod  (MacMurrogh), 
and  was  an  actor  in,  and  eye-witness  of,  the  events 
of  the  invasion.  His  work  is  exceedingly  valuable 
as  a  document,  and  curious  as  a  composition.  It 
was  written  originally  in  Irish,  but  translated  into 
French  verse  by  some  Norman  of  bis  acquaintance. 
His  details  are  graphic,  and  his  heroes  make  speeches ; 
so  that  you  become  acquainted  with  events  and  per- 
sons, as  with  those  described  by  Homer.  Sir  James 
Ware  savs  the  name  'Bannow'  signifies  '  auspi- 
ij'  and  it  induced  the  Anglo- Normans  to  " 


in  its  vicinity,  as  an  omen  of  good  success.*  In  the 
Irish  annals  of  Innisfallen,  it  is  called  '  The  Bay  of 
the  Pig,'  from  the  multitude  of  these  animals  reared 
there  by  the  Irish, — a  peculiarity  for  which  the 
neighbouring  country  is  still  distinguished,  where 
they  are  attended  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in- 
crease to  an  enormous  size.  It  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea.  in  the  barony  of 
Bargie,  about  24  miles  south  of  Wexford.f  The 
bay  was  formerly  entered  by  two  deep  channels,  as 
appears  by  a  map  in  the  Down  Survey,  in  the  Record 
Office,  Dublin ;  and,  from  its  favourable  situation 
for  trade,  attained  much  prosperity.  From  the  quit- 
rent  rolls  which  I  examined  at  Wexford,  it  contained, 
among  others,  the  following  streets:  vix.,  High-street, 
Weaver-street,  St-  George-street,  Upper-street.  St. 
Toolock's-street,  St.  Mary 's  street,  St.  Ivory-street, 
Ladyntreet,  Little-street,  &c.  Fair  slated  bouses, 
horse-mills,  gardens,  and  other  indications  of  a  pros- 
perous place,  are  also  mentioned  as  paying  quit-rent. 
It  had,  moreover,  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation, 
and  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  who 
were  elected  by  the  burgesses  or  citizens  of  the 
town.  This  last  indication  of  its  prosperity  con- 
tinued up  to  the  time  of  the  Union.  My  friend  himself 
remembered  when  notice  for  the  election  was  issued. 
It  was  posted  on  the  solitary  chimney,  as  the  only 
representative  of  the  houses  of  the  town.  The  bur- 
gesses were  supposed  to  assemble  round  it ;  the 
members  were  put  into  nomination  by  Lord  Ely  ; 
and  so  the  forms  of  election  were  regularly  gone 
through,  and,  for  a  aeries  of  years,  two  representa- 
tives were  returned  to  parliament  from  one  chimney. 

"  It  is  not  known  at  what  precise  time  the  sub- 
mersion of  this  city  by  the  sands  took  place ;  but 
the  process  by  which  it  was  destroyed  is  still  going 
on  in  its  vicinity.  Before  it  lies  a  very  extensive 
tract  of  fine  sand,  which  is  continually  shifting  and 
changing  its  place  and  form.  I  watched  its  progress 
as  it  rose  in  little  columns,  like  the  sand  pillars  of 
African  deserts  on  u  small  scale-  It  was  driven 
about  by  the  slightest  wind  in  currents  and  eddies ; 
whenever  it  met  an  obstruction,  it  formed  round  it 
as  a  nucleus,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  ma- 
terially altered  the  appearance  of  any  particular 
spot.  Not  only  the  town,  but  the  whole  harbour, 
has  undergone  an  extraordinary  mutation  from  this 
cause.  So  late  as  the  period  of  the  Down  Survey, 
in  1657,  in  the  map  of  this  district  which  I  ex- 
amined, the  island  of  Slade  lay  opposite  to  the  site 
of  the  town,  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  channel ; 
and  it  appears,  from  other  authorities,  that  direc- 
tions were  given  to  mariners  bow  to  steer  up  this 
channel,  so  as  to  clear  some  rocks  which  lay  in  the 
middle  of  it.  There  is  now  no  island  of  Slade, 
nor  navigable  channel :  the  whole  was  filled  up  by 
that  process  which  covered  the  city.  The  danger- 
ous rocks  are  high  and  dry  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland ;  and  a  firm  road,  over  which  I  passed 
in  a  carriage,  with  several  heavy  carts,  now  runs 
across  the  harbour." 

As  some  suspicion  may  possibly  rest  on  incredu- 
lous minds  respecting  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Walsh's 
details,  we  shall,  for  the  double  purpose  of  confirm- 
ing them,  and  of  giving  a  little  additional  informa- 
tion, copy  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions' Report  of  1833,  on  the  '  Borough  of  Bannow.' 
"  There  was  a  corporation  here  once ;  but  we  did 
not  discover  any  member  of  it  remaining,  except 
one  burgess,  who  was  admitted  about  30  years  ago. 
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There  is  no  inhabitant  or  house  on  any  part  of 
what  was  the  old  town  of  Bannow.  Part  of  the 
site  of  this  ancient  town  has  been  covered  with 
Band  drifted  from  the  sea,  which,  in  some  places 
covers  the  original  surface  to  the  depth  of  many 
feet.  The  monumental  remains  in  the  church  are 
so  considerable  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
place  wa*  once  of  some  importance.  There  has  not 
been  service  in  the  church  as  long  as  any  one  re- 
members. We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
charter  of  the  borough  of  Bannow.  There  are 
extant  numerous  inquisitions,  post  mortem,  of  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  finding  the 
seisin  of  certain  parties  in  premises  and  rent*  in 
the  town  and  burgages  of  Bannow,  which  appear 
to  have  been  held  in  burgage  tenure ;  but  those 
records  make  no  mention  of  a  corporation.  The 
burgess  above-mentioned  holds  three  pieces  of  land, 
containing  about  14  acre;  his  bouse  is  on  one  of 
t  hem.  A  small  part  of  the  commons  belongs  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ely,  and  is  held  by  the  burgess.  He 
informed  us  that  all  these  lands  had  been  given  to 
one  of  his  ancestors  by  the  first  of  the  Loftuses 
about  200  years  ago,  and  that  no  rent  had  ever 
been  paid  since.  He  said  he  had  heard  that  this 
land  once  belonged  to  the  corporation,  but  that  bis 
family  bad  been  in  possession  of  it  for  about  200 
years.  H  appears  from  the  Union  'Compensation 
Returns,  that  a  compensation  of  £15,000  was  made 
at  the  Union  for  the  loss  of  the  representative 
franchise  of  this  borough,  to  be  paid  to  the  uses  of 
the  will  of  Henry,  then  late  Earl  of  Ely. "—The 
modern  hamlet  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  borough.  The  earliest  agricultural 
school  of  Ireland  was  opened  here  in  1821,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hirkey,  and  operated  successfully  both  in 
its  immediate  sphere  and  as  an  example  to  the  coun- 
try. The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  in  the  hamlet. 
A  new  pier  was,  a  few  years  ago,  erected  in  the 
harbour.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BANSHA,  or  Banshaw,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Templeneiry,  barony  of  Clanwilltam,  co.  Tipper- 
ary,  Munster.  It  stands  in  the  vale  of  Aherlow,  5 
miles  south-south-east  of  Tipperary,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Caher.  Contiguous  to  it  is  Lismacue, 
the  old  family-seat  of  W.  Baker,  Esq. ;  2  miles 
nearer  Tipperary  is  Bansha-eastle,  the  handsome 
villa  of  E.  O'Ryan,  Esq. ;  and  a  mile  further,  in  the 


direction,  is  Spring-hou*e,  the  beautiful  seat  of 
John  Lowe,  Esq.  The  richly- wooded  demesnes  of 
these  residences  combine  with  the  fine  contour  and 
natural  picturesqueness  of  the  adjacent  country  to 
produce  scenery  as  exquisite  as  any  of  its  class  in 
the  famed  vales  of  the  county  of  Wieklow.  Area 
of  the  village.  38  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  281  ;  in 
1841,  378.  Houses  64.  The  name  of  the  village  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  parish  in  which  it  stands. 
See  Tewplbmeiry. 

BANTEER,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Chjnmeen. 
barony  of  Duhallow,  eo.  Cork,  Munster.  Area,  7 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  137.    Houses  22. 

BANTRY,  a  barony  in  the  western  division  of 
co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  Scarewalsh  ;  on  the  east  | 
by  Shelmalier ;  on  the  south  by  Shelbourne ;  on 
the  west  by  the  river  Barrow,  which  separates  it 
from  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  and,  on  the  north- 
west by  the  summit-line  of  the  Blackstarr*  moun- 
tains, which  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Carlow. 
Its  greatest  length  south-south-westward,  is  16} 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, is  9}  ;  and  its  area  is  101,088  acres, — 380  acres 
of  which  arc  tideway.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  ex- 
tensively upland ;  and,  in  the  aggregate,  i*  inferior 
to  the  larger  part  of  the  county  in  wealth  and  beauty. 


Yet  much  of  it  is  fertile,  and  bat  long  excelled 
many  districts  of  Ireland  in  the  appearances  and 
properties  which  arise  from  skilful  cultivation.  The 
Barrow  is  hj  miles  in  contact  with  the  western  bor- 
der; but  moatof  the  streams  which  drain  the  inte- 
rior belong  eastward  to  the  system  of  the  81aney,  or 
southward  to  the  system  of  the  Corug  — This  bar- 
ony contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyhogue, 
Clonmore,  Newbawn,  St.  Mullins,  Whitechurch,  and 
Whitechurch-Glynn ;  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Adamstown,  Ballyanne,  Carnaeh-chapel,  -Clou- 
leigh,  Donowney,  Kilcoanmore,  Killun,  Killegnev, 
Kilscanlan,  Rossdroit,  St.  John,  St.  Mary's  of  Old 
Ross,  St.  Mary's  of  New  Ross,  Templeodigan,  and 
Templescoby.  The  only  town  is  New  Ross ;  and 
the  chief  village  isClonroache.  Pop., in  1831,29,945; 
in  1 84 1 , 34,762,  Houses  5.546.  families  em  ployed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,143;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  1,396;  in  other  pursuits,  717-  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
6,167;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,721 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,747-  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
3,080;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  4,796;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  7.992. 

B  ANTRY,  a  barony  on  the  coast  and  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  usually  treated 
as  forming  one  barony  jointly  with  Bere ;  it  contains 
no  entire  parish,  and  part  of  only  the  two  parishes 
of  Durras  and  Kilmacomogue ;  it  is  deeply  inter- 
sected by  Bantry  bay,  and  much  broken  in  coast-line 
by  minor  marine  indentations ;  it  is  irregular  in  form, 
and  boldly  Highland  in  contour ;  and,  for  these  rea- 
sons unitedly,  it  cannot  be  very  distinctly  described. 
Its  scenery  is  alternately  wild,  romantic,  sublime, 
and  brilliantly  picturesque ;  but  will  be  more  suit- 
ably noticed  in  connection  with  Bantry  hay,  and  in 
some  other  articles.  Copper  mines  of  great  value 
are  worked,  and,  several  years  ago,  employed  up- 
wards of  500  persons  in  the  department  simply  of 
breaking  the  ore.  Limestone  occasionally  crops  out 
from  the  soil ;  and  a  calcareous  schist,  which  yields 
a  brown  lime,  occurs  on  the  north  sideof  Bantry  bay. 
Though  the  situation  is  remote  and  sequestered,  and 
much  of  the  ground  is  stubborn,  and  all  but  quite 
impracticable,  rents  are  high.  Oats,  barley,  and  flux 
are  cultivated  ;  and  black  cattle  and  hardy  mountain 
ponies  are  reared.  Begs  are  extem-ke,  but  improve- 
able ;  and  both  they  and  other  grounds  are  ame- 
liorated by  coralline  found  on  Bantry  bay  shore. 
But— to  adopt  the  words  and  borrow  the  informa- 
tion of  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture— *'  If  the  coralline  of  Bantry  bay,  raised  with 
expense  and  labour,  be  an  invaluable  fertilizer  to 
the  adjacent  farms  of  Bere  and  Bantry,  the  sand 
from  most  parts  of  the  coast,  which  is  more  or  less 
calcareous,  is  also  a  valuable  boon  of  Providence. 
Some  of  this  contains  60  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  is  the  principal  manure,  !«and  bears  a  high 
value  throughout  this  region  ;  and  is  let  in  the  wilder 
parts,  not  in  the  usual  way  by  the  acre,  but  by  what 
is  termed  the  gnteve,  which  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
townland,  and  therefore  of  very  undefined  acreage  ; 
and  is  held  by  leases  of  three  lives,  one  life,  or  31 
years,  whichever  lasts  longer,  or  21  years  ami  a 
life.  The  last  is  becoming  a  favourite  limit  with 
landlords,  and  sufficiently  permanent  for  the  tenant. 
•  '  Any  person,  viewing  the  extent  of  tillage  here, 
the  clumsy  ill-constructed  tools  with  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, and  considering  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  cultivators  labour — too  poor  and  thrifty 
to  consume  even  a  portion  of  the  corn  whirh  they 
raise,  and  often  with  very  scanty  clothing  as  well  as 
insufficient  food — must  appreciate  the  industry  of 
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landlords."  Area,  59,210  acre..  Pop.,  in  1831. 
14.246;  in  1841.  15.593.  Houses  2.367.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,783;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  581  ;  in  other  pursuit*.  373. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,774 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
665;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,441.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  872  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  510; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,348. 

BANTRY,  a  spacious  and  sublimely  scenic  bay 
in  the  baronies  of  Bere  and  Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
ster.  It  penetrates  the  country  east-north-eastward ; 
und  is  separated  from  Dunmanus  bay,  on  the  right, 
by  a  peninsula  of  2|  miles  in  mean  breadth, — and 
from  the  Keuroare  river  or  estuary,  on  the  left,  by 
a  peniusula  of  about  7  1  miles  in  mean  breadth.  It 
enter*  between  Sheep  Head  on  the  right,  and  Black- 
hall  Head,  or  the  mo?t  southerly  termination  of  the 
Berehaven  mountains,  on  the  left ;  and  it  is  8  miles 
wide  at  the  entrance.  Its  length  is  20  miles ;  and 
its  interior  breadth  varies  between  2}  and  8,  and  in 
general  is  upwards  of  5.  Its  chief  expansions  or  off- 
shoots are  Berehaven  bay,  commencing  3}  miles  from 
Blackball  Head  ;  Ardagh  bay,  commencing  2j  miles 
from  Berehaven  bay  ;  the  magnificently  picturesque 
harbour  or  bay  of  Glengariff,  penetrating  northward 
from  near  tbe  head  of  the  west  side ;  three  small 
estuaries  at  the  extreme  east-north-ea*t ;  and  the 
small  cove  at  the  town  of  Bantry.  The  principal 
islands  are  Bere  and  Wbiddy,  the  former  covering 
Berehaven,  and  the  latter  lying  oft*  the  town  of  Ban- 
try  ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  Whiddy  are  four  isles, 
called  Chapel,  Horse,  Hog,  and  Rabbit  Islands. 
The  depth  of  water  north  of  Bere  islands  is  from  10 
to  16  fathoms ;  south  of  that  island,  from  30  to  40 ; 
eastward  to  Whiddy  island,  from  15  to  25;  and  in 
tbe  roadstead  for  ships  between  Whiddy  and  the 
mainland,  from  24  to  40,  on  good  anchorage  ground. 
Bere  island  acts  as  a  breakwater,  and  keeps  the 
surfuce  of  the  interior  calm,  during  the  strong  and 
prevalent  south-west  winds ;  and  so  safe  and  capa- 
cious is  the  bay  that  nearly  all  the  shipping  of 
Europe  could  shelter  in  it  in  deep  water.  "In  ex- 
ploring the  bay,"  says  the  author  of  the  Guide  to 
Killarncv,  "the  informed  tourist  will  find  its  inter 
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est  heightened  by  many  traditionary  and 
recollections.  He  will  hear  or  recollect,  with  a 
smile,  the  antiquarian  dreams  of  the  venerable 
visionary  Keating,  according  to  whom  the  antedilu- 
viau  Beth  landed  here,  and  first  took  possession  of 
tbe  green  island,  with  three  men  and  iifty  women. 
Here,  on  a  small  island,  bis  attention  will  be  direct- 
ed to  the  site  of  a  fortress  belonging  to  that  consum- 
mate statesman  and  leader.  Care w,  Lord-President 
of  Muuster  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Here  also  he 
will  recollect  the  descent  of  a  French  fleet  in  1789,* 
under  the  command  of  Monsieur  Perrault,  which 
was  only  saved  from  tbe  Euglish  fleet  under  Herbert 
by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  wind,  which  did 
not  permit  more  than  a  partial  attack.  And  here 
also,  last  not  least,  he  will  recall  tbe  more  formidable 
event  of  1796,  when  this  island  was  providentially 
rescued  by  a  hurricane  of  unparalleled  fury,  from 
the  most  formidable  fleet  that  ever  left  the  shores  of 
France,  bearing  a  force  which  there  was  no  prepara- 
tion to  repeL    Connected  with  this  recollection, 
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is  a  feature  of  the  surround- 


ing scenery,  appear  the  fortress  and  tower  built  at 
considerable  expense  after  this  invasion.  Of  these 
the  best  that  may  be  said  is,  that  they  add  much  to 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  and  although 
they  cannot  offer  the  slightest  obstacle  to  future  in- 
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to  the  harmless  ro- 
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generations." 

Tbe  scenery  of  Bantry  bay  is  unexcelled  by  any 
in  the  kingdom,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  efforts  of 
either  pen  or  pencil.  A  bill  directly  before  Rin- 
donegan-bouse  commands  one  of  tbe  best  southern 
views;  the  modem  fort  behind  Gurteuroe-house, 
commands  the  best  central  view ;  and  the  eastern 
height  of  Knock  na-fiach,  immediately  overhanging 
the  town  of  Bantry,  commands  a  view,  in  one  direc- 
tion, of  Dunmanus  bay,  and  all  tbe  country  and 
coast  for  many  miles  eastward  of  Bantry, — in  an- 
other, of  the  Priest's  Leap  Mountains,  and  the  more 
prominent  upland  summits  around  Killarney, — and, 
in  another,  of  tbe  whole  of  Bantry  bay,  and  of  its  off- 
shoot of  Berehaven,  together  with  the  mountains  of 
Glengariff,  and  all  the  huge  mountain-range  which 
occupies  the  peninsula  between  the  bay  and  Ken- 
mare  river.  "  The  road  from  Dunmanus  l»ay,"  says 
a  graphic  sketcher,  "brings  you  over  another' parallel 
mountain-ridge;  and,  after  a  tedious  ascent,  you  crown 
tbe  summit,  and  at  once  see  the  whole  panorama  of 
Bantry  bay  under  your  feet.  I  challenge  the  British 
empire  to  such  a  harbour,  or  such  fine  Und  and  sea 
scenery.  Nothing  I  have  yet  seen  in  Wales,  or 
England,  or  Ireland,  is  at  all  comparable  to  it.  Per- 
haps Lough  Swilly  comes  near  it;  but  it  must  yield 
the  palm.  It  is  inferior  in  climate,  mountain  out- 
line, and  expanse  of  harbour.  Besides,  Bantry  bay 
holds  that  beautiful  gem,  Glengariff,  within  the  set- 
ting of  its  wide  and  gorgeous  ring.  As  I  stood  on 
the  southern  ridge  of  mountain,  and  looked  across  on 
a  fine  clear  March  day — to  the  east,  in  tbe  far  blue 
distance,  rose  Mangerton,  in  dark  and  lofty  massive- 
ness ;  to  the  left  of  it  MacGillicuddy's  Reeks,  their 

fioints  piercing  the  cumulo  stratus  of  the  clouds,  and 
eaving  you  to  guess  at  their  mysterious  altitudes  ; 
nearer  still  to  the  north-west.  Hungry  Mountain, 
rising  like  an  embattled  wall  before  you,  and  down 
the  mural  descent,  as  relieved  from  its  background, 
fell  the  cataract  of  Adrigoll,  in  a  perpendicular 
column  of  800  feet ! — nearer  still,  facing  tbe  north, 
the  Sugarloaf  Mountain,  almost  us  white  in  its  sili- 
ceous quartoze  formation  as  if  it  were  crystallized 
sugar;  directly  under  my  feet  was  the  inner  harbour 
of  Bantry,  protected  and  divided  from  tbe  outer  bay 
by  the  green  island  of  Whiddy ;  and  up  and  down 
on  that  placid  water  were  studded  isles  and  islets, 
one  crested  with  an  ancient  castle,  another  crowned 
with  a  modern  battery, — here  a  martello  tower,  there 
the  ruins  of  a  fishing  palace  ;  and,  to  finish  the  set- 
ting of  this  rich  jewel,  tbe  trees,  woods,  hills,  and 
fine  mansion-house  of  Lord  Bantry,  bis  green  and 
highly  dressed  lawn,  sweeping  down  in  easy  undula- 
tions to  the  very  water's  edge.  I  cannot  say  how 
much  I  was  struck  with  this  delightful  tout  ensem- 
ble. And  certainly,  as  was  exemplified  here,  any 
thing  that  is  admirable  is  made  much  more  so  by 
contrast.  I  had  for  miles  travelled  over  a  dull  and 
dreary  way — bare,  desolate,  unsatisfactory — rocky 
elevations,  or  gloomy  moors,  crowded  with  miserable 
huts,  a  population  evidently  and  fearfully  increasing, 
amidst  difficulties  and  privations  altogether  insuffi- 
cient to  check  its  monstrous  progress ;  and  1  hod 
read  Maltbu»'»  convincing  but  gloomy  book  ;  and 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  'terribilis  visu  forma?,' 
rose  up  in  necessary  association,  as  summoned  to 
feast  on  and  make  prey  in  future  of  this  teeming 
population.  It  therefore  was  a  pleasant  relief,  com- 
ing down  from  this  district,  to  rest  on  the  sweet 
green  shores  of  Bantry  bay,  to  feast  the  eye  on  the 
wooded  hills,  with  all  their  herds  and  deer,  of  Lord 
Bantry 's  park,  hanging  as  it  does  in  umbrageous 
verdure  over  this  noble  sheet  of  wutcr  ;  and,  to  add 
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to  the  full  keeping  of  tbe  fine  landscape,  a  large 
West  Indiaman  rode  in  all  the  quiet  repose  of  the 
secure  and  landlocked  anchorage. ' 

The  French  invasion  of  1796,  alluded  to  in  the 
first  of  our  two  extracts,  was  a  national  event  of 
great  moment,  and  is  incorrectly  detailed  in  roost, 
not  only  of  the  journals  of  the  period,  but  of  subse- 
quent historical  compilations.    The  fleet  "for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,"  sailed  on  the  16th  of  December 
in  two  divisions  from  the  port  of  Brest ;  and  con- 
sisted of  17  ships  of  the  line,  13  frigates,  5  corvette*, 
2  pun-boats  and  6  transports  aggregately  carrying 
13,975  men,  45,000  stand  of  arms,  and  an  ample  cup- 
ply  of  money.    One  of  the  ships,  a  74,  struck  on  a 
rock  when  leaving  the  harbour  ;  another  was.  a  few 
days  afterwards,  driven  on  shore  ;  and  of  2,350  men 
whom  the  two  carried,  1.530  perished.  All  the  other 
ships  of  the  fleet  were  more  or  less  injured  by  disas- 
trous occurrences  in  the  passage;  and  several  of  them, 
including  the  frigate  Fraternite,  which  carried  Gen- 
eral Hoche  and  Admiral  de  Galles,  the  naval  and 
military  commanders  of  the  expedition,  parted  com- 
pany from  the  main  body,  soon  after  leaving  the 
harbour  of  Brest,  and  never  were  able  to  rejoin  it- 
On  the  22*1,  sixteen  of  the  forty-three  ships  of  tbe 
original  fleet  arrived  in  company  oft*  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  anchored  off  Bere  Island  in  Bantry  bay. 
The  weather  had,  for  several  days,  been  stormier 
than  it  usually  is  even  about  the  period  of  the  winter 
solstice ;  and  when  the  wind  lulled,  a  mass  of  fog 
rested  so  densely  on  tbe  waters,  that  tbe  numerous 
other  ships  of  the  fleet  were  vainly  seeking  one  an- 
other along  the  ocean.    Even  the  16  ships  in  Bun- 
try  bay  were  dispersed,  by  a  heavy  gale,  on  the 
morning  after  their  arrival ;  so  that  when  a  compar- 
ative calm  followed,  only  7  sail-of-the-line  and  I 
frigate  remained,  carrying  4,168  men,  and  wanting 
both  due  command  and  a  requisite  amount  of  cour- 
age.   This  remnant  of  the  originally  great  fleet,  re- 
solving to  put  out  to  sea,  and  to  crime  off  the  Shan- 
non in  hope  of  being  joined  by  the  dissevered  mem- 
bers of  the  armament,  weighed  anchor,  and  left  the 
buy  on  the  27th  ;  but  a  part  returned  on  the  1st  of 
January,  remained  two  or  three  day*  inactive,  and 
then  crept  away  to  a  crest-fallen  return  to  France 
Ship  after  ship  of  a  large  portion  of  the  armament 
dropped  dispiritedly  into  the  French  harbours ;  the 
Fraternite  itself,  after  making  several  narrow  escapes 
from  the  English  fleet,  crept  into  Rochelle.  on  the 
15th ;   but,  in  addition  to  the  two  which  were 
wrecked  on  leaving   Brest,  the  Impatiente  was 
wrecked,  with  the  almost  total  loss  of  her  crew,  on 
Mixen  Head,— tbe  Surveillante  was  abandoned  by 
her  crew  in  Bantry  bay,  and  captured  and  scuttled 
by  the  British, — the  Resolve  was  dismasted,  and 
afterwards  towed  into  Brest, — tbe  Tartu  re  was 
fought,  captured,  and  taken  into  Cork  Harbour  bv 
the  Polyphemus — the  Scsevola  gun-boat  foundered 
off  the  Irish  coast, — the  Ville  d'Orient  transport, 
with  400  hussars  on  board,  was  captured  and  carried 
into  Kinsale,  by  the  Unicorn, — and  the  Justine 
transport  probably  foundered  at  sea.    Bantry  and 
Ireland  at  large  were  thus  freed  from  tbe  invaders 
chiefly  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence.   Not  a  Frenchman  landed  except  an  officer 
and  seven  men,  who  went  on  shore  to  reconnoitre, 
and  were  made  prisoners.    Tbe  storm  which  dis- 
persed and  paralyxed  the  fleet  is  not  only  remem- 
bered in  the  vicinity  of  Bantry  bay,  but  used  as  an 
epoch  for  assisting  inemorv. 

BANTRY.  a  post,  market,  and  sea-port  town,  in 
the  parish  of  Kiluwrouiogue,  barony  of  Bantry,  co. 
Cork,  Mumter.  U  stands  at  the  bead  of  a  large 
cove  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  Bantrv  bay,  10 
'  of  Skibbereen,  13* 


south-west  of  Dunmanway,  45  south -west  by  went  of 
Cork,  and  171  south-west  of  Dublin.  Hill*  of  con- 
siderable elevation  almost  surround  it.  On  the  south 
stands  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Bantry,  encircled 
with  its  small  but  beautifully  situated  and  hand- 
somely embellished  park.  See  Seacoprt.  On  the 
east  some  respectable  houses  straggle  up  the  lower 
declivities,  and  are  overhung  by  the  magnificently 
panorama- vie  wing  Knock-na-fiach.  On  the  north 
along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  at  distances  of  from  I 
mile  to  41,  miles,  are  the  romantic  cove  and  cascade  of 
Dune  marc,  where  the  Moyalla  leaps  over  a  precipice 
of  20  feet  into  the  sea, — the  commanding  vantage- 
ground  behind  Ourtenroc-bouse,  whence  Bantry  bay 
is  seen  stretching  from  its  head  at  the  spectator's  feet 
in  a  long  studded  belt  to  the  ocean.— the  cove  of 
Ballvlickey,  receiving  the  Ouvane  rivulet,  and  almost 
overlooked  by  the  ruins  of  Rindisart-castle, — the 
little  estuary  of  the  Coorloum  looking  up  the  deep, 
chasmy,  impressive  glen  or  gorge  of  the  rivulet,— . 
and  the  demesne  of  Ardnagashill,  commanding,  from 
various  points,  a  series  of  richly  composed  views 
athwart  Bantrv  bay  and  its  flanking  Highlands.  But 
the  whole  environs  of  tbe  town  are  a  natural  museum, 
an  absolute  gallery  of  landscape ;  and  the  town  itself 
is  less  a  vestibule  to  the  gallery,  than  a  feature  of  in- 
terest in  its  centre. 

The  original  town  was  called  Bullygobbin ;  and 
occupied  the  site  of  tbe  present  town.  A  fortifica- 
tion, with  four  regular  bastions,  was,  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  erected  by  Ireton  on  a  site  to  the  north  ; 
and  it*  erection  induced  the  inhabitants  to  build  in 
it*  vicinity.  Ballygobbin  then  took  the  names  of  the 
Old  Town  and  the  New  Town.  But  when  the  for- 
tification was  ahandoned  and  became  dilapidated,  tbe 
population  wholly  returned  to  the  old  site,  and  culled 
the  town  Bantry,  from  it*  being  the  chief  settlement 
of  the  barony.  Dcrmot  O'Sullivan  Bere,  who  died 
in  1466,  built  on  the  shore,  in  the  vicinity,  a  beautiful 
small  monastery  for  Franciscan  friars.  Though  both 
Ascbdall  and  Dr.  Smith  say  that,  before  they  wrote, 
this  edifice  was  wholly  demolished,  we  believe  that) 
some  fragments  of  it,  surrounded  by  its  cemetery, 
are  still  to  be  seen  within  Lord  Bantry's  demesne. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets  running 
parallel  with  the  shore,  and  of  a  transverse  street ; 
but  it  is  irregularly  built,  has  amongst  its  houses  n 
large  proportion  of  squalid  cabins  or  huts,  and  pre- 
sents in  its  interior  view*  an  unattractive  and  even 
repulsive  appearance.  The  parish-church  is  a  plain 
modern  structure,  with  a  belfry.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel — the  chief  ecclesiastical  structure  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  parish  of  Bantry.  in  tbe  dio.  of  Cork 
—is  a  building  of  about  120-  feet  long  and  50  broad, 
with  circular- beaded  windows,  and  a  ceiling  of  rich 
stucco*  work,  erected  at  tbe  cost  of  nearly  £3,000. 
The  Wesleyan  meeting-bouse  is  a  very  plain  build- 
ing. The  Sessions-bouse  is  used  for  a  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  in  February,  and  a  court  of  petty-sessions 
on  every  alternate  Friday.  The  bridewell  is  kept  in 
excellent  order. 

The  Bantry  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  122d  ; 
and  was  declared  on  Sept-  28,  1840.  It  lies  all  in 
CO;  Cork,  and  comprehends  a  territory  of  137/256 
acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  46,668. 
Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in 
1831,  are  Kilmaromogue,  4,275;  Bantry,  9,351  ; 
East  Durrus,  1,620;  West  Ductus,  3,670;  Kilero- 
hane.  4,370;  Kilcaskin,  4.000 ;  Kilcatbereen,  6,043; 
Killaconenagh,  7.127 ;  and  Kilnamanagh,  5,612.  The 
number  of  ex -officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  re- 
spectively 6  and  18 ;  and  of  tbe  Utter,  3  are  returned 
I  by  Bantry  division,  I  by  East  Durrus  division,  and  2 
,  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  valuator  was 
appointed  oh  Jan.  6,  1840 ;  tbe  workhouse  is  to- 
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contain  accommodation  for  600  paupers;  and  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  union,  up  to  Feb.  6,  1843, 
was  £518  2*.  lid.;  but  no  further  information  is 
afforded  by  our  latest  reports-  The  union,  up  to 
May  1841,  had  neither  infirmary  nor  fever  hospital, 
nor  did  it  enjoy  a  position  to  obtain  infirmary  or 
hospital  relict  beyond  its  own  limits.  A  fund  of 
£150  being  available  for  the  establishment  of  a  fever 
hospital  in  the  town,  application  was  made  for  a 
corresponding  grant  from  the  Grand  Jury,  and  was 
refused.  The  union's  dispensary  district's  contain  a 
pop.  of  50,340,  and  have  dispensaries  at  Bantry  and 
Castletown.  The  Uantry  dispensary  serves  for  a 
pop.  of  26,958;  and.  in  1839-40,  it  received  £127 
17s.,  expended  £137  17-.,  and  administered  to  3,075 
patient*.  The  school  and  church  statistics  of  the 
town  will  be  given  in  the  article  Kilmacomoode  : 
which  see. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  an  extraordinary 
success  in  the  pilchard  fishery,  and  considerable  suc- 
cess in  other  fishing  department*,  raised  the  town  to 
a  highly  thriving  condition.  In  1749,  one  individual 
caught  and  cured  380,800  fish  of  different  kinds ; 
and  in  the  preceding  year,  another  individual  caught 
and  cured  482,500  herrings,  and  231  barrels  of  sprats. 
Fish  palaces,  or  establishments  for  cleaning  and 
curing  pilchards,  were  built  in  many  of  the  erecks 
and  sheltered  shores  of  the  bay ;  and  several  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  pilchards  were  exported  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy.  But  about  80  years  ago,  the  I 
staple  fishery  so  totally  failed  that  not  a  pilchard 
could  be  seen;  and  the  town  sank  into  decline  and 
penury.  1  lake  and  herrings  are  still  caught  in-  con- 
siderable abundance,  and  are  sold,  throughout  an 
extensive  circumjacent  country,  by  hawkers  and 
jolters.  The  hake  arc  fished  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber, and  the  berringa  periodically;  and  the  hitter 
yield  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  £2,000.  In  1830,  the 
harbour  of  Bant ry — which  technically  extends,  we 
believe,  over  all  Bantry  bay,  and  must  not  be  identi- 
fied exclusively  with  tbe  town — had  8  decked  ves- 
sels, aggregately  carrying  170  tons  and  46  men;  5 
half-decked  vessels,  carrying  68  tons  and  24  men;  59 
open  sail-boats,  carrying '294  men;  and  641  row-boats, 
carrying  3,341  men.  In  1835,  Bantry  creek— which 
is  exclusive  of  Kcrebaven  creek,  and  possesses  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third  of  tbe  whole  export 
and  import  trade  of  the  bay — exported  com  to  the 
estimated  value  of  £6,212,  and  imported  tobacco, 
spirits,  sugar,  iron,  salt,  and  other  articles,  to  the 
estimated  aggregate  value  of  £17,293  Hs.  The  es- 
timated amount  of  inland  carriage  to  the  town  k 
1,100  tons  for  exportation,  3,459  for  local  consump- 
tion as  food,  600  of  exciseable  articles,  and  21,450  of 
stone,  lia»e,  turf,  Stc. ;  and  of  inland  carriage  from 
the  town,  350  tens  of  imports,  and  900  of  manure, 
eoal,  itc.  In  1829,  a  plan,  estimate,  and  other  docu- 
ments for  a  harbour,  and  another  set  of  documents 
for  a  landing  quay  near  tbe  town,  were  submitted  to 
the  Fishery  Board ;  but  were  not  then  disposed  of. 

A  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  formerly  employed 
a  large  number  of  tbe  inhabitants  ;  but  is  now  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  extinct  A  brewery,  some  flour-mills, 
and  some  store-houses  for  agricultural  and  dairy  pro- 
duce designed  for  tbe  English  markets,  are  the  chief 
buildings  wholly  connected  with  trade.  Though  the 
aggregate  trade  is  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  Skib- 
bereen,  and  even  to  that  of  Berehaven,  it  is  good 
compared  with  that  of  former  years,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase.  The  town  not  only  occupies  a 
highly  advantageous  site  for  commerce  on  a  choice 
part  of  its  splendid  cognorainal  bay,  but  commands  a 
large  extent  of  adjacent  country,  and  enjoys  impor- 
tant facilities  of  inland  communication  athwart  a 
fugged  and  upland  country.    A  new  road,  which  was 


commenced  a  few  years  ago  to  Glengariff.  will 
nect  Bantry  with  Kenmare  and  Killarney  by  a  very 
interesting  route.  Tbe  Berebaven  line  of  railway 
will  pass  within  5  statute  miles  distance  of  the  town 
at  Coomhoola ;  and  will  thence  convey  passenger* 
and  goods  to  Dublin  in  9  hours  and  10  minutes.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  and  annual  fairs 
are  held  on  June  9,  Aug.  21,  Oct.  15,  and  Dec.  1. 
In  1888,  the  only  public  conveyance  was  a  car  to 
Dunmanway.  Private  cars,  ponies,  and  boats,  can 
be  obtained  on  moderate  terms  ;  but  are  not  furnished 
in  a  first-rate  style  of  either  neatness  or  comfort. 
There  are  two  principal  inns-  Were  money  judi- 
ciously laid  out  in  providing  suitable  accommodations 
for  sea-bathing  visitors,  it  probably  would  yield  in- 
verters a  very  profitable  return,  and  raise  the  town 
to  considerable  prosperity.  Bantry  gave  a  title  of 
ennoblement  now  extinct,  to  the  family  of  Roper ; 
and  it  at  present  gives  the  titles  of  Baron,  Viscount, 
and  Earl,  to  the  family  of  White.  Area  of  the  town, 
96  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  4,275  ;  in  1841,  4,08*. 
Houses  613. 

BAOL1CK.    See  Bvolick. 

BAPTIST  (St.  John).  See  Grancd,  <  o,  Tip- 
perary. 

BAR  A,  or  Babba.  an  inlet  of  Tralee  bay,  about 
6  miles  north-west  of  Tralee,  co.  Kerry,  Minister. 
A  landing-quay  138  feet  long,  and  a  boat -slip  of  40 
feet,  were  partially  constructed  here  by  means  of 
three  public  grants,  in  1822  and  1824,  amounting  to 
£461  10s.  9d. ;  but  the  works  were  not  completed, 
were  approached  only  by  a  private  road  through  the 
fields  of  Sir  Edward  Denny's  estate,  on  wbich  tbey 
stood,  and  were  recommended  in  Mr.  Donnel  s  re- 
port to  the  Fishery  Board  to  be  abandoned  as  nearly 
useless.  Another  harbour  site  at  no- great  distance 
seems  much  more  eligible. 

BARANACH,  or  Babmach,  an  islet  in  the 
parish  of  Kilmore,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught  It  lies  in  Blacksod  bay,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  estuary  of  Elly,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south 
of  tbe  nearest  part  of  tbe  Mullet  peninsula,  and  2} 
miles  south- west  of  Claggan.  On  the  islet  are  tbe 
ruins  of  a  castle. 

BARBERSTOWN,  a  townland  and  hamlet  in 
the  parish  of  Taghadoe,  barony  of  North  Salt,  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  A  little  to  the  south  is  Straffan, 
the  fine  residence  of  Hugh  Barton,  Esq. ;  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  round  towur 
of  Taghadoe.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BARGIE.  or  Babuy,  a  barony  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  county  of  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north,  by  Sbelmalier ;  on  the  north-east  and 
east,  by  Forth ;  on  the  south,  by  St  George's  chan- 
nel ;  and  on  the  west  by  Banuow  Harbour  and  the 
Corug  river,  which  separate  it  from  Sbelbourne. 
Its  greatest  length  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  direction 
of  east  by  north  from  Ban  now,  is  I6J  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  in  nearly  the  opposite  direction,  is 
8  miles ;  and  its  area  is  40,002  acres.  It  contains 
part  of  the  extra-parochial  district  of  the  Forth 
Mountains,  part  of  the  parish  of  Taghmon,  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ambrose  town,  Ballycon- 
nick,  Bannaw,  Duncormuck,  Kilcoan,  Kilkevin, 
Killag,  Kilmaoen,  Kilmore,  Kilturk,  Mulrankin, 
and  Tomhaggard.  Its  chief  villages  are  Duncor- 
muck, Dean's  Castle,  and  Bridgetown.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  12,113;  in  1841,  13,197.  Houses  2,174. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,630;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  505;  in  other  pursuits,  171. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,393;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1.131  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,267- 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,373;  who  could  read  but  not 
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1.824:  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  2,730. 
The  surface  of  the  whole  barony  ha*  a  southern  ex- 
posure; and  is  drained  chiefly  by  the  Corug,  by  a 
ftreamlet  which  traces  the  eastern  boundary,  and  by 
two  rivulets  which  fall  into  the  inner  Lough  of  Bal- 
lyteigue  bay.  See  Ballyteioce.  Excepting  the 
upland  district  of  the  Forth  Mountains  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,  the  land  is  aggregately  unexcelled  in 
fertility  and  agricultural  beauty  by  any  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  Marl,  calcareous  sea-sand,  and  various 
kinds  of  highly  alkaline  fuci.  are  procured  in  abun- 
dance, the  first  in  the  interior,  and  the  second 
third  on  the  shore;  and  have  been  profusely  and 
cessfiilly  used  in  manuring.  Clover  and  grass  seeds 
have  been  generally  introduced,  and  have  effected  an 
ameliorating  change.  The  farmers  are  distinguished 
alike  by  skill  and  by  industry,  and  were  long  ago  re- 
garded a»  little  inferior  to  those  of  some  of  the  choicest 
districts  of  England.  General  Vallencev  says,  respect- 
ing them  and  their  neighbours  of  the  adjoining  barony 
of  Forth :  "  The  people  of  these  baronies  live  well, 
are  industrious,  cleanly,  and  of  good  morals.  The 
poorest  farmer  eats  meat  twice  a-week;  and  the 
table  of  the  wealthy  farmer  is  daily  covered  with 
beef,  mutton,  or  fowl.  The  beverage  is  home- 
brewed ale  and  beer  of  an  excellent  flavour  and 
colour.  The  houses  of  the  poorest  are  well-built 
and  thatched ;  all  have  out-houses  for  cattle,  fowls, 
cart*,  or  cars.  The  population  are  well-clothed, 
strong,  and  laborious.  The  women  do  all  manner 
of  rustic  work,  ploughing  excepted;  they  receive 
equal  wages  with  the  men."  Yet  the  General  de- 
scribes them  as  they  existed  in  the  middle  of  the 
IHtb  century,  so  that  they  figure  in  his  picture,  with- 
out the  improvements  of  feature  and  the  embellish- 
ments of  manner  which  have  arisen  from  ameliorating 
changes  in  both  social  and  agricultural  practices ; 
and  he  adds  to  his  description  some  peculiarities  in 
their  customs  which  have  now  wholly  disappeared. 
"  When  we  were  first  acquainted  with  them,"  says 
be,  "a  few  of  both  sexes  wore  the  ancient  dress; 
that  of  the  men  was  a  short  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
trunk  breeches,  with  a  round  hat  and  narrow  brim  : 
that  of  the  women  was  a  short  jacket,  a  petticoat 
bordered  at  bottom  with  one,  two,  or  three  rows  of 
ribband,  or  tape,  of  a  different  colour;  the  dress  of 
the  head  was  a  kircher."  At  marriages,  "the  rela- 
tions and  friends  bring  a  profusion  of  viands  of  all 
kinds,  and  feasting  and  dancing  continue  all  night; 
the  bride  sits  veiled  at  the  head  of  the  table,  unless 
called  out  to  dunce,  when  the  chair  is  filled  by  one 
of  the  bride-maids.  At  every  marriage,  an  apple  is 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  thrown  among  the  crowd ; 
a  custom  they  brought  from  England,  but  the  origin 
of  it  has  not  descended  with  it." 

The  baronies  of  Bargie  and  Forth  were  granted, 
in  1 169,  by  King  Dermod  Mac  Mu  rough  to  Constable 
Hervey  de  Montmorency ;  and  received  the  name, 
par  excellence,  of  the  '  English  Baronies.*  The  con- 
stable,  his  family,  and  his  followers,  caused  the  na- 
tives to  retire  into  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Decies  and  Ibh-Kinselagh,  and  completely  colonized 
the  baronies  with  settlers  from  England.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  colonists,  till  a  very  recent  period, 
preserved  themselves  in  a  separate  community, 
maintained  their  original  language  and  manners,  and 
bad  little  if  any  intermarriage  or  considerable  inter- 
communication with  the  neighbouring  Irish.  The 
colonists  were  drawn  partly  from  Pembrokeshire, 
but  chiefly  from  the  vicinity  of  Huntspylle,  Bath, 
and  other  places  in  Somersetshire.  Their  language 
and  that  of  their  descendants,  was,  in  consequence, 
the  Somersetshire  dialect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  modi- 
fied by  a  perceptible  intermixture  of  Welsh.  Se- 
ward's Topography  of  Ireland  erroneously  states 


that  the  "antient  British  or  Celtic"  is  preserved  in 
great  purity  in  the  baronies.  A  short '  Vocabulary 
of  the  language  of  the  Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie,* 
given  by  General  Vallancey  clearly  exhibits  its  affin- 
ity to  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  "  an  old  song,  in  the 
dialect  of  these  baronies,  handed  down  by  tradition, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  colony  in  Ireland, "  strongly 
reminds  one  of  the  verbiage  of  the  early  English 
poets.  The  subject  of  the  song  is  the  "game  at  ball 
called  Camann  or  Hurly,"  played  on  a  church  holi- 
day; and  we  subjoin  two  stanxas,  with  General 
Vallancey 's  translation : 

"  Ter«ley  w"had  a  banc,  gist  ing  our  hone 
Are  g  n«ri/,c  »i«  bibern,  ameiill  cou  no  stone. 
TiCh  Miul.fr  had  ha  hole.  fwas  me  Tommeen, 
At  by  mialock  was  1  pit  t'  drive  in. 

Jo«r|  an  moud,  mm  earchee  ete,  was  i  Loach 
Zitch  vaperrrn,  an  nhiianwrwn.  fnn  ce  dnlffthar  troth 
Zitch  blakern,  an  blayrm,  fan  f r  bait  was  ee  drowe 
Chute  well  ar  aim  was  t"  yie  ous  n 'err  a  blowe." 

•'  Yesterday  we  had  •  gaol  just  in  our  hand. 
Their  gentrv  were  quaking,  themselves  could  not  stand 
tf  rood  for  little  had  been  buried,  it  had  been  my  Tomnyt 
Who  by  unstuck  was  placed  to  drive  in. 


Throngs  and  crowd*,  from  each  qnarter  of  the  Lough. 
Huch  vapouring  and  glittering,  when  strlpt  in  their  shirts, 
Such  bawling  and  shouting  when  the  ball  was  thrown  ; 
I  saw  thrlr  inU-rit  w»»  to  invc  us  ne'er  a  stroke  - 


US  ne'er  a 

"  The  people,"  savs  the  writer  on  Tacumshane  in 
Mason's  Statistical  Account,*  "  are  altogether  very 
different  from  those  whom  we  see  in  any  other  part 
of  Ireland,  in  language,  customs,  and  dress.  They 
at  this  day  speak  the  language  in  which  the  first 
English  poet  Chaucer  wrote,  in  the  middle  of  the 
?4th  century ;  which  the  writer  is  warranted  to  state 
from  the  following  circumstance.  He  was  in  a  field 
on  his  farm,  reading  Ogles  edition  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Talcs,  and  near  to  labourers  who  were 
converging  in  this  to  him  unknown  tongue.  Lt 
chanced  that  he  threw  his  eyes  tawards  some  words 
that  be  fancied  might  resemble  those  they  were  re- 
peating, if  sounded ;  be  arrested  their  attention  wbila 
he  read  the  lines.  He  cannot,  however,  describe  the 
surprise,  pride,  and  pleasure,  which  these  creatures 
manifested  in  being  able  to  understand  what  was 
in  a  'book/  They  were  fully  competent  to  inter- 
pret, explain,  and  even  to  translate  every  line  and 
passage ;  and  that  more  to  his  satisfaction  than  did 
Dryden  or  Johnson." 

BARLEY  COVE,  a  small  bay  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmore,  western  division  of  the  barony  of  West 
Carbcry,  eo.  Cork,  Munstcr.  It  opens  betwern 
Miaenhead  and  Browbead,  at  tbe  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  Ireland ;  measures  about  I]  mile  across 
tbe  entrance ;  penetrates  the  land  north-north-east- 
ward ;  and  forms  a  comparative  expansion  at  its  head. 
Its  shores  on  both  sides  are  rocky ;  yet  it  has  partly 
a  sandy  beach.  Spring-tides  run  here  at  the  rate  of 
4  miles  per  haur.  The  cast  side  of  tbe  cove  is  sepa- 
rated by  only  a  narrow  isthmus  from  tbe  head  of 
Crookhaven  bay. 

1$  A  KM  RATH,  a  demesne.  2  miles  east  of  Dun- 
leer,  barony  of  Ferrard,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  The 
mansion  is  the  property  and  residence  of  Sir  P. 
Bellew,  Bart ,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  a 
district  highly  enriched  by  the  dwellings  of  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  demesne  is  very  extensive,  and 
abounds  both  in  natural  beauties  and  artificial  deco- 
rations.   The  name  is  said  to  allude  to  a 


resistance  made  by  the  Bellew  family  to  an 
which  rushed  from  Meath  under  the  co 


force 

of  one  of  Cromwell's  officers.  Tbe  Belle ws  came 
from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
filled  the  office  of  marshals  in  his  army.  Eighteen 
of  their  name  were  knights-bannerets  in  succession 
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during  the  middle  ages ;  and  several  peer*  of  their 
name  appear  on  the  rolls  of  parliament,  but,  owing 
either  to  attainder  in  the  civil  war*,  or  to  failure  of 
issue,  have  not  transmitted  their  titles  to  posterity. 
Sir  Patrick  Bellew,  Bart,  of  Birmeath,  and  Chris- 
topher Belle  w,  Esq.  of  Mount  Bellew,  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  were  son*  of  Sir  John  Bellew  of  Willys- 
town,  knight  of  the  shire  for  Louth;  they  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  and  they 
were  the  beads  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
their  names  in  the  extensive  Bellew  estates  of  Louth 
and  Galway. 

BARMOUTH,  the  natural  harbour  in  the  'mouth,' 
or  within  the  'bar'  of  the  river  Bann,  co.  London- 
dcrry,  I'Nter.    See  Bann. 

B  ARNA,  a  fishing  village  in  the  parish  of  Rahoon, 
barony  and  county  of  Galway,  Connaught  It  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  creek  or  cove  of  (ml  way  bay.  on  the 
road  from  Galway  along  the  north  coast  of  the  bay, 
about  4  miles  west  by  south  of  Galway.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  long,  straggling,  double  row  of  cabins, 
extending  parallel  with  the  coast.    At  its  west  end 


are  some  uninteresting  remains  of  an  old  castle.  In 
it*  vicinity  is  Barna-hou-se,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Lynch,  i 
the  proprietor  of  the  village.  A  little  way  to  the 
east,  at  a  deflection  of  the  road  to  Galway,  are  a 
thatched  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  '  a  holy  well.' 
In  1799,  a  pier  was  built  at  the  private  expense  of 
the  proprietor;  it  extended  about  470  feet,  had  a 
lighthouse  on  the  head,  and  overlooked  about  620 
feet  of  quays  and  walling  round  an  interior  dock ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  some  trifling 
injury  it  had  previously  sustained,  it  was  demolished 
in  one  night  by  a  storm.  In  182*2,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
means  of  public  grants,  amounting  to  £373  6s.  9d. ; 
and,  being  again  destroyed  in  IfttQ,  it  was,  in  1831,  | 
pnrtially  rebuilt,  with  charitable  funds,  by  the  officer 
of  the  coast-guard,  and  the  collector  of  Galway. 
This  pier  is  found  to  be  very  useful  for  the  fisheries; 
it  is  sheltered  from  the  south  and  south-west  gales ; 
and  it  is  the  only  safety  harbour  for  small  craft  on  22 
miles  of  coast.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BARNA,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Dunkerrin, 
barony  of  Clonlisk,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  Pop.,  in 
1831,81. 
BARNACH.  See  Baranach. 
BARNAGEE,  a  short  ridge  of  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  the  baronies  of  Burrishooie  and  Carra, 
co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  extends  east  and  west ; 
and  its  summit-line  is  about  2}  miles  south  of  Lough 
Conn,  and  5J  north  of  Castlebar.  Its  south  side  is 
a  slowly  ascending  plane,  cultivated  to  the  height  of 
about  140  feet;  and  its  north  side  breaks  down  in 
precipitous  and  imposing  clitTs. 

BARNAHELY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Kerry- 
currihy,  1 4  mile  north-east  of  Carrigaline,  and  9  south- 
east of  Cork,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  lies  on  the 
west  shore  of  Cork  Harbour;  presents  interesting 
features  on  its  coast,  and  contains  Ballybricken- 
bouse  and  other  seats.  Within  its  limits  also  is  the 
village  of  LoccnnF.c :  which  see.  Area  of  the  parish, 
895acre«.  Pop., in  1831, 1,022;  in  1841, 1.183.  House* 
206.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  more  extensive 
than  the  civil  one,  and  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
1,701 — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cork ; 
but  is  wholly  impropriate,  and  possesses  neither 
church  nor  glebe-bouse.  The  Protestant  parishion- 
ers attend  the  church  of  Carrigaline.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  35,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,800;  and  a  hedge-school  was  attended  by 
00  children. 

BARNANE,  or  Barnane-Elt,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Ikerrin,  2{  miles  west  by  north  of  Tem- 
plemore,  co.  Tipperarv,  Munster.  Length,  2  miles; 
breadth,  1 ;  area,  2,167  acres.    Pop  ,  in  1831,  775; 


in  1841,  752.  Houses  HI.  The  limits  include 
part  of  the  Devil-Bit  mountains;  and  the  whole  sur- 
face is  upland,  and  comparatively  unproductive — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Kilfithmone,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  See  Kiurrra- 
moste.  Tithe  composition,  £105.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  32,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  783 ;  and  a  daily  school  had  on  its  books  25 
boys  and  20  girls. 

BARNISH,  'a  gap'  or  mountain  defile,  on  the 
road  from  Newry  to-  Slicvegullion,  barony  of  Orior, 
co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  The  heights  above  the  gap 
comrmsnd  a  map-like  and  brilliant  view  of  the  river, 
canal,  town,  and  valley  of  Newry,  and  of  the  envi- 
roning mountains. 

BARNLECK  V,  a  creek  on  the  north  side  of 
Donegal  bay,  between  Ballyotherland  and  Inver, 
barony  of  Bunnagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  has  a 
poor  quay,  and  is  dry  at  low  water. 

BARNSMORE,  a  group  of  mountains  and  a  glen 
on  the  borders  of  the  baronies  of  Tyrhugh  and  Ra- 
phoe,  co.  Donegal,  l  ister.  The  mountains  range 
east  and  west,  and  their  summit -line  forms  the 
water-shed  and  the  political  boundary  between  the 
two  baronies.  The  glen,  locally  called  'a  gap,' 
commences  about  4  miles  north-east  of  Donegal  ; 
extends  about  3  miles  north-eastward,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  mnil-road  from  Sligo  to  Londonderry. 
The  heights  which  screen  it  attain,  in  some  places, 
an  attitude  of  1,000  feet  Its  scenery,  though  not 
remarkable  for  force  or  character,  is  wild  and  inter- 
esting.  At  its  south-west  end  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  in  which  the  historian  Rapin  composed 
his  well-known  work  ;  and  at  its  north-east  end  is 
the  small  solitary  lake  Mourne,  whence  a  stream 
runs  4  miles  north-eastward,  parallel  with  the  public 
road  to  the  Finn  at  Ballybol'ey. 

BARNTICK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clare- 
Abbey,  barony  of  Islands,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It 
stands  4  miles  south  by  west  of  Enni*.  on  the  road 
thence  to  Kildysert,  and  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Fergus.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BARON'S  COURT,  a  noble  demesne,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  in  the  parish  of 
Ardstraw,  barony  of  Strabane,  co.  Tyrone,  l  ister. 
It  lies  between  2  and  3  miles  south-west  of  New- 
town-Stewart, in  the  narrow  valley  which  stretches 
along  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  Bessy  Bell. 
Three  artificial  and  considerable  lakes  are  formed  by 
the  small  river  which  traverses  the  valley ;  and,  in  a 
humour  akin  to  that  which  gave  the  names  ot  Bessy 
Bell  and  Mary  Gray  to  the  two  principal  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  they  have  been  called  Mary,  Fanny, 
and  Catherine.  The  mansion  surmounts  a  gentle 
eminence  at  the  east  side  of  the  middle  lake ;  and  is 
a  noble  structure  in  the  midst  of  gorgeous  scenery. 
A  small  circular  island,  sheeted  with  wood,  and  look- 
ing like  a  huge  basket  of  foliage,  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  northern  lake,  is  called  the  island  of 
MacIIugh,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built 
by  a  chief  or  toparch  of  that  name.  The  hills 
which  screen  the  lakes  and  flank  the  valley  slope 
from  their  summit  to  their  base,  and  are  covered 
with  plantation  over  a  distance  of  3  miles,  or  from 
end  to  end  of  the  demesne.  Lord  Aberrorn.  besides 
sheeting  the  naturally  tame  slopes  of  the  hill*  with 
wood,  and  otherwise  highly  embellishing  the  grounds 
immediately  around  the  mansion,  has  carried  the 
spirit  of  improvement  athwart  bis  vast  possessions, 
introduced  approved  systems  of  husbandry,  and 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  his  tenantry.  "  Much," 
said  Mr.  Fraser  in  1838,  "  may  be  expected  in  the 
altered  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  country  in  a 
few  years,  if  the  dawning  improvements  which  can 
even  now  be  traced  as  we  travel  through  the  estate 
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from  New  town-Stewart  and  Strabane,  and  onward 
to  Lctterkenny,  are  carried  forward  steadily  on  fixed 
principles ; — the  great  tint  steps  in  agricultural  ad- 
vancement, and  the  least  understood  both  in  the 
north  and  south." 

BARONSTOWN.ii  demesne  on  the  west  side 
of  Lough  Iron,  barony  of  Movgoish,  about  8  miles 
north-west  of  Mullingar,  co.  Westmeatb,  Leinster. 
The  mansion  is  a  spacious  Grecian  structure,  built 
chit-fly  by  the  late  Lord  Sunderlin,  and  now  the  seat 
of  Mrs.  O'Connor.  The  demesne  was  enlarged  by 
Lord  Sunderlin,  and  enriched  with  extensive  planta- 
tions. It  derived  its  name  from  its  ancient  proprie- 
tors, the  family  of  Nangle,  palatine-barons  of  Na  van ; 
and  it  passed  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  Malone. 

BARONSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Up- 
per Dundalk,  5  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Dun- 
dalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Area,  2,209  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1,012;  in  1841,  967-  Houses  167.  The 
surface  is  drained  south-eastward  by  the  southern 
head-stream  of  the  Dundalk  river ;  and  consists  prin- 
cipally of  friable  tillage  land — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  in  the  dio  of  Armagh.  Tithe  corn  posi- 
tion, £219  10s.  Hid.  The  rectory  of  Barons- 
town,  and  the  curacies  of  Kekk,  Roctre,  and 
Pullipstowm- Nugent  [see  these  articles],  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Baronstown.  Length  and 
breadth  each  1}  mile.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,844.  Gross 
income,  £434  9s.  ll,d.;  nett,  £338  12s.  Id.  Pa- 
trons, the  diocesan  in  three  turns,  and  the  dean 
nnd  chapter  of  Christ-church,  Dublin,  in  one  turn. 
The  church  was  built  in  1798,  by  means  of  dona- 
tions from  Primate  Rokeby,  the  rector,  and  the 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  90;  attendance  50. 
The  Baronstown  and  the  Bridge-of-Erin  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance,  the  former  of 
from  600  to  800,  and  the  latter  of  1,000;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  they  are 
united  respectively  to  the  chapels  of  Dundalk  and 
Haggardstown.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  consisted  of  54  Churchmen,  1  Presbyterian, 
and  1,022  Roman  Catholics;  and  those  of  the  union 
consisted  of  S3  Churchmen,  35  Presbyterians,  and 
1.732  11 Di nan  Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  a  Na- 
tional school  in  the  parish  was  aided  with  £10 
a-year  from  the  Board,  and  had  on  its  books  78  boys 
and  40  girls ;  and  another  school  in  the  union  had 
on  its  books  40  boys  and  30  girls. 

BARR,  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.    It  rises  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  barony,  and  flows  eastward  to  fall  into  the 
Foyle.  3|  miles  below  Lifford. 
BARR  A.    See  Bara. 

BARRAGH,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  St.  Mullins,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Forth,  and 
2)  miles  west  by  north  of  Clonegall,  co.  Cariow, 
Leinster.  The  Forth  section  contains  the  village  of 
Carbickdcft:  which  see.  Length,  54  miles; 
breadth,  4|.  Area  of  the  St.  Mullins  section,  1,838 
acres,  8  roods,  15  perches;  of  which  8  acres,  I 
rood,  14  perches,  are  in  the  river  Slaney.  Area 
of  the  Forth  section,  11,458  acres,  7  perches;  of 
which  13  acres,  2  roods.  14  perches,  are  in  the 
Slaney.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  3,452 ;  in  1841, 
3.742.  Houses  009.  Pop.  of  the  St.  Mullins  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  614;  in  1841,  569.  Houses  99.  Poo. 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Forth  section,  in  1841, 
2,930.  Houses  472.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  is 
more  extensive  than  the  civil  one  ;  and  contained,  in 
1831,  a  pop.  of  4,713.  The  parochial  surface  lies 
within  the  west  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Slaney,  and 
i<  traversed  southward  by  one  of  the  roads  from 
Tullow  to  Newtownbarry.  Mount  Leinster  and  its 
olLhoU  occupy  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  south- 
1. 


era  district.  One-third  of  the  entire  land  is  of  a 
good,  rich  quality;  and  the  remainder  is  mountainous 
and  gravelly.  Barragh  hill,  a  little  north-west  of  the 
centre,  has  an  altitude  of  707  feet ;  a  height  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  expanse  of  waste  ground  in  the  south, 
baa  an  altitude  of  1,297  feet ;  three  mountains  on  the 
western  boundary,  have  altitudes  of  1,335,  1,399, 
and  1,499  feet;  and  Mount  Leinster,  on  the  southern 
boundary,  has  an  altitude  of  2,610  feet.  The  prin- 
cipal seats  are  Kilbride,  Sherwood,  Kilgrany,  Bally, 
kennan,  Ballypeirce,  Cranemore.  Kildavin,  Ravens- 
wood,  and  Nursery  cottage — This  parish  is  a  vic- 
arage, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leigb- 
lin.  Vicarial  tithe 'composition,  £230  15s.  44d. ; 
glebe,  £21  18s.  9d.  Gross  income,  £252  14s.  Ijd.; 
nett,  £143  3s.  9jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £461  10s.  9|d.  ; 
and  are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  one 
of  the  Dublin  cathedrals.  Part  of  the  quoad  civitia 
parish  is  included  in  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ar- 
doyne,  and  contains  the  church  of  that  quoad  $acra 
parish.  See  Ardoyne.  Barragh  church  was  built, 
in  1815,  by  means  of  a  giR  of  £738  9s.  2?d.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  100;  at- 
tendance 65.  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pels; and  one  of  them  is  united,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  to  the  chapel  of 
Tullow.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
80S,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,899 ;  and  5  daily 
schools — two  ot  which  were  annually  aided  with 
respectively  £12  and  £8  from  the  National  Board 
—had  on  their  books  249  boys  and  196  girls. 

BARRELS,  a  group  of  rocks  in  Courtmacsherry 
bay,  barony  of  Harry  roe,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  They 
lie  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  south  of  Cula- 
roene  Point,  midway  between  the  Seven  Heads  and 
the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  lighthouse. 

BARRELS,  a  group  of  rocks  in  St.  George's 
channel,  off  the  east  end  of  the  barony  of  Bargic, 
co.  Wexford,  Munster.  They  lie  51  miles  south- 
west of  Carmore  Point,  nearly  midway  between 
Tuskar  lighthouse,  and  the  Saltees  Islands. 

BARRETTS,  a  barony  nearly  in  the  centre  of  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Till  great  and  recent  changes  were 
effected  by  virtue  of  the  Act  6  &  7  William  IV.,  the 
barony  was  much  interlaced  with  Muskerry ;  cut 
that  bi-baronial  district  into  two  detached  sections, 
the  one  on  its  west  side,  and  the  other  on  its  east ; 
and  extended  from  the  vale  of  the  Lee,  to  the  water- 
shed between  the  system  of  that  river  and  the  system 
of  the  Black  water.  Its  outline  was  so  very  irregu- 
lar that  anv  general  statement  of  its  breadth  and 
length  could  not  easily  be  made.  Its  area  was 
42,573  acres.  The  surface  of  the  western  and  north- 
ern parts  of  the  district,  thus  defined,  is  rugged  and 
stony ;  yet,  though  mountainous,  possesses  little 
scenic  interest.  Pop,  in  1831,  17,666.  Houses 
2,595.  The  barony,  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  takes  its 
name  from  the  ancient  English  family,  called  Barret, 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  O'Neal,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  anno 
1600,  when  marching  by  Castlemore,  near  Mallow, 
on  his  progress  to  Kinsale  to  assist  the  Spaniards, 
asked  who  lived  in  that  castle  ?  and  being  told,  one 
Barret,  who  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  his  family 
possessed  that  estate  above  400  years,  O'Neal  swore, 
in  Irish,  1  No  matter,  1  hate  the  English  churl,  as  if 
he  came  but  yesterday.'  "  The  changes  recently  made 
with  the  view  of  consolidating  the  barony,  transferred 
to  Barrett*  from  East  Muskerry,  6  town  lands  of  the 
parish  of  Mourne-Abbev,  containing,  in  1841,  a  pop. 
of  1,070;  to  Barretts  from  Fermoy,  II  townlands 
in  the  parish  of  Whitecburch,  containing,  in  1841,  a 
pop.  of  693,  and  to  East  Muskerry  from  Barretts, 
the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Inniscarra  and  Corbally, 
5  townlands  of  the  parish  of  Donaghmore,  5  of  the 
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pirUh  of  Magoumey,  3  of  the  parish  of  Aglisb,  5  of 
the  parish  of  Carrigrobanebog,  4  of  the  parish  of 
Carngrohnne,  I  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  4  of 
the  parish  of  Athnowen,  12  of  the  parish  of  Kilna- 
glory,  3  of  the  parish  of  Innisketmy,  and  1  of  the 
parish  of  Desertmore,  aggregately  containing,  in 
1841,  a  pop.  of  9,811.  The  barony,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, consists  only  of  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Don- 
ugh  more,  Garrycloyne,  Grenagh,  Mourne  -  Abbey, 
and  Whitechurch.  Area,  31,762  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1*41,  11,246.  Houses  1.799.  Families  employ ed 
ehiefly  in  agriculture,  1,600;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  175;  in  other  pursuits,  75.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,962;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  623;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,483.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  838 ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  630;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  3,228. 

BARRETTS-GRANGE,  a  small  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Middlethird,  co.  Tippcrary,  Munster. 
Some  authorities  regard  it  as  pint  of  Coolmundry. 
Area,  1,036  acres.    Pop.,  in  T831,  233;  in  1841, 

424.    Houses  63.    The  soil  is  light  This  parish  is 

a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  K  •.  ■  i 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe  corapoii- 
tion,  £49.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman 
Catholics. 

BARROE,  a  small  lake  in  the  barony  of  Cre- 
mourne,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster. 

BARRONSTOWN     See  Baronstown. 

BARR-or-lNCH.    See  Mimtiachs. 

BARRON  TOWN,  an  old  castle,  near  the  Three 
Rocks,  the  site  of  the  rebel  camp  in  1798,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  It  is  a  square,  roofless  pile,  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation ;  and  from  its  top  is 
seen,  and  probably  was  in  ancient  times  telegraphed, 
the  old  tower  of  Pitzstephen.  The  castle  stands  on 
the  estate  of  S.  Jenauc.  Esq.,  who  has,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  reclaimed  much  of  the  barren 
Forth  mountain. 

BARROW  (The),  a  large  and  important  river  of 
the  province  of  Leinster.  Its  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Btirragh,  which  designates  it  as  the  boundary-river, 
and  was  given  it  in  consequence  of  its  being  for 
many  years  the  boundary  between  the  English  pale 
and  the  Irish  septs.  Its  ancient  name  was  variously 
Birga,  Brcva,  and  Breba.  The  river  rises  at  the 
head  of  Gleubarrow,  in  the  Slievebloom  mountains, 
between  the  ridges  of  Knockstirmba  and  Canard,  on 
the  western  border  of  Queen's  co.  Its  direction 
over  about  17  miles,  to  the  vicinity  of  Monastereven, 
is  prevailingly  eastward  ;  and  thence  to  the  head  of 
Waterford  Harbour,  or  the  influx  of  the  Suir,  a  dis- 
tance in  a  straight  line  of  about  65  miles,  it  is  pre- 
vailingly southward.  It  flows  10  miles  in  Queen's 
co.,  and  7  on  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  main 
body  of  King's  co. ;  it  makes  a  detour  of  about 
3  miles  into  Kildare,  and  past  Monastereven;  it 
separates,  for  5}  miles.  Queen co.  on  the  west 
from  Kildare,  and  a  detached  part  of  King's  co.  on 
the  east ;  it  again  runs  a  brief  way  into  the  interior 
of  Kildare,  washing  the  town  of  A  thy  ;  it  next,  over 
1 1  miles,  separates  Queen's  co.  from  Kildare  and 
Carlow  ;  it  now,  over  9  miles,  flows  in  the  interior 
of  Carlow  ;  and  it  finally,  over  the  remainder  of  its 
rourse,  separates  Kilkenny  on  its  right  bank  from 
Carlow  anil  Wexford  on  its  left.  Its  chief  tributa- 
ries are  the  Ownass,  a  little  north-east  of  Mount- 
uieluck  ;  the  Little  Barrow,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mon- 
astereven ;  the  Burren,  at  Carlow ;  the  Nore,  2$ 
miles  above  New  Ross;  and  the  Suir,  at  the  head 
of  Waterford  Harbour.  The  principal  towns  upon 
its  banks  are  Portarlington,  Monastereven,  Athy, 
Curlew,  LcigUiu  Bridge,  Gore's  Bridge,  and  New 


Ross.  The  current  of  the  river,  in  the  upland  or 
early  part  of  its  course,  is  extremely  rapid ;  and  it 
partly  careers  along  a  rugged  path  of  sandstone  rocks 
Mid  boulders,  and  partly  traverses  a  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitously-screened glen  of  limestone  gravel.  The 
subsequent  and  greatly  the  larger  section  of  its  course 
is  slow,  majestic,  and  constantly  but  not  boldly 
sinuous,  through  a  country  prevailingly  champaign 
and  very  generally  level,  yet  sufficiently  variegated 
by  bills,  swells,  woods,  demesnes,  and  ruins,  to  form 
a  succession  of  pleasing  and  even  highly  beautiful 
landscapes.  One  of  the  best  of  the  scenes  w  the 
view  of  the  town,  bridge,  towers,  and  monastery  of 
Graigue,  relieved  by  some  adjoining  groves,  and 
backed  by  the  lofty  and  steep  side  of  Brandon — The 
salmon  fishery  ot  the  river  has  very  greatly  and 
rapidly  declined  during  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  damaged  solely  by  numerous 
artificial  obstructions,  so  formidable  as  to  destroy 
almost  the  whole  of  the  fry  before  they  reach  the 
sea.  The  fish  go  up  to  span  from  the  latter  part  of 
October  till  November,  and  do  not  return  till  Feb- 
ruary. The  fishery  of  the  estuary,  or  of  Waterford 
Harbour,  is  a  commonage  in  deep  water,  and  private 

property  near  the  shores  Previous  to  1811,  nearly 

£42,000  were  expended  in  improving  the  navigation 
of  tbe  Barrow ;  and,  up  to  1838,  the  sum  expended 
was  £177,852.  From  tbe  »ea  to  New  Ross,  the 
river  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  200  tons  ;  thence  to 
Athy,  it  is  navigable  by  barges  ;  and  from  Athy,  it 
sends  off  a  strll- water  navigation  to  join  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  communicate  with  Dublin  and  a  great 
portion  of  central  Ireland.  A  chief  obstruction  to 
deep  navigation  above  New  Ross,  is  a  considerable 
bar  below  the  influx  of  the  Nore.  The  navigation 
upward  from  that  point  is  chiefly  in  the  natural  bed 
of  the  river;  but  is  conveyed  past  obstructions  by 
means  of  short  canal  cuts,  and  17  locks ;  and  is  aided, 
over  the  whole  distance,  by  the  formation  of  a  horse 
trackway.  The  management  of  the  navigation,  says 
the  Report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  of  1838, 
"  has  been  extremely  creditable  to  the  Directors  ; 
they  have  carried  it  successfully  through  many  and 
great  difficulties,  and  are  but  just  beginning  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  perseverance  and  integrity.  The 
interests  of  this  Company  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
most  favourable  consideration,  and  to  every  protec- 
tion consistent  with  those  of  the  public  at  large.  lA 
1800,  the  tonnage  was  19.828  tons ;  amount  of  tolls, 
£1.405.  In  1835,  the  tonnage  was  66,084:  amount 
of  tolls,  £4,966." 

flARROW  (Th*  Little),  a  small  river  of  the 
central  districts  of  Leinster.  It  rises  near  the  middle 
of  the  Kildare  section  of  the  Bog  of  Allen ;  Aows 
south-westward  past  Rathangan,  to  the  border  of 
King's  co. ;  bisect*  small  wings  of  that  county  and 
Queen's  co. ;  and,  after  making  a  second  short  run 
between  King's  co.  and  Kildare,  falls  into  the  Bar- 
row,  half-a-milc  above  Monastereven.  Its  chief  tri- 
butary, tbe  Feagile,  is  about  equal  to  it  in  both 
length  and  volume,  and  joins  it  about  2J  miles  above 
tbe  confluence  with  the  Barrow.  The  river  drains 
a  very  large  extent  of  bog ;  and  is  sinuous,  slow,  and 
almost  stagnant.  Over  a  considerable  portion  of  it* 
course,  it  falls  only  one  foot  per  mite. 

BARROW-MOUNT,  a  village  in  the  parish  «f 
Grange-Silvia,  barony  of  Gowran,  ctx  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the  liarrow, 
not  far  from  Gore's  Bridge.  Fairs  are  held  on  April 
13,  June  15,  Aug.  I,  and  Oct.  15.  Pop.  nat  specially 
returned. 

BARRY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tashinny, 
barony  of  Abbeyshruel,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  MulTingar  to  Tarraon- 
barry,  2|  miles  west  by  south  of  Colehill.    In  it* 
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vicinity  are  Dury  Hall  and  Lisglasio,  the  latter  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  the  former  the  hand- 
some seat  of  F.  Jessop,  Esq.  Area  of  the  village, 
10  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  125.    Houses  20. 

BARRY  MO  RE,  a  barony  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  eastern  half  of  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Fermoy  and  Condon* ;  on  the  east 
by  Kilnataloon  and  Imokilly ;  on  the  south  by  Cork 
Harbour  and  the  river  Lee  ,  and  on  the  west  by 
Cork  and  Barretts.  Its  greatest  length,  from  cast 
to  west,  is  17  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the 
opposite  direction,,  is  N«  miles;  and  its  area  is 
156,080  acre*,— of  which  4.431  acres  are  tideway.  If 
viewed  as  consisting  of  three  belt*  or  sections,  ex- 
tending from  west  to  east,  the  northern  belt  is  the 
■ange  ot  uplands,  or  Nagle  Mountains,  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Bride,  the  central 
belt  is  the  head-screens  and  the  valley  of  the  Bride, 
and  the  southern  and  broadest  belt  is  the  sea-board 
•I  the  upper  part  of  Cork  Harbour,  and  chiefly  the 
double  basin  of  the  two  confluent  streams  of  the 
Middleton  river.  The  Nagle  Mountains  and  other 
high  grounds  aggregately  cover  the  greater  part  of 
the  area,  and  are  roughly,  loftily,  and  rather  sterilely 
upland.  Yet  many  of  the  mountainous  tracts,  which 
are  unfrequented  in  winter  by  either  man  or  beast, 
become  comparatively  pleasant  and  inhabitable  in 
summer ;  and  an  expanse  of  1 ,700  acres,  which  had 
little  to  recommend  it  except  southern  exposure  and 
gradual  declination,  was  improved,  rendered  partially 
arable,  and  let  out  in  leases  of  SI  year*  at  2s.  6d. 
per  acre,  by  the  late  Edward  Roche,  Esq.,  of  Kil- 
dinon.  Dr.  Smith  characterises  many  of  the  moun- 
tains as,  in  summer,  "  no  unelegant  places  of  abode," 
and  adds,  "  The  vast  and  extended  prospect  they 
afford  over  the  well-cultivated  plains  beneath  them, 
at  once  fill  the  eye  with  delight,  and  the  mind  with 
satisfaction.  In  dry  weather,  the  air  is  far  from 
being  unwholesome,  being  then  filled  with  aromatic 
perfumes  from  various  plants ;  and  the  heath,  from 
its  russet  brown,  is  than  in  flower,  and  clothed  in 
purple  and  scarlet."  The  lower  northern  declivities 
of  the  Nagle  Mountains,  the  vale  of  the  Bride,  the 
immediate  sea-board  of  Cork  Harbour,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  border,  largely  consist  of  good 
land,  and  enjoy  the  high  advantage  of  having  lime- 
stone either  on  the  spot  or  within  easy  carrying  dis- 
tance. Such  is  the  topography  of  the  barony,  as  the 
latter  was  constituted  previous  to  the  changes 
effected  bv  the  authority  of  the  Act  6  and  7  William 
IV. ;  and  it  is  effected  by  these  changes  only  to  the 
following  extent,— three  town  lands  of  respectively 
the  parishes  of  Titeakin,  Agbada,  and  Cork  beg,  con- 
taining, in  1841,  a  pop.  of  810,  have  been  transferred 
from  Barrymore  to  Imokilly,— the  parish  of  Coole, 
containing  a  pop.  of  283,  has  been  transferred  from 
Kilnataloon  to  Barrymore, — one  townland  of  the 
parish  of  Dungourney,  and  two  townlands  of  the 
parish  of  Garrane-Kennefeck,  containing  a  pop.  of 
522,  have  been  transferred  from  Imokilly  to  Barrv- 
roore,— and  fourteen  townlands  of  the  parish  of  Dun- 
bullogue,  and  three  of  the  parish  of  Whitecburch. 
containing  a  pop.  of 2,004,  have  been  transferred  from 
East  Muskerry  to  Barrymore.  The  barony,  as  now 
constitutes!,  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Brit  way, 
Castle- Lvons,  Clonmult,  Dunbullogue,  Dungourney, 
Garrane-Kennefeck,  Knockmourne,  Middleton,  Mo- 
geesha,  St.  Michael's,  and  Whitecburch ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ardnagcehy,  Ballycumny, 
Ballydelober,  Bally spellane,  Cahirlag,  Carrigtohil'l. 
Clonmel,  Gortroe,  Inchinabacky,  Killaspugmullane, 
Kilquane,  Kilshanahan,  I.isgoold,  Little  Island,  Rath 
eonnack,  Templebodan,  Templcnacarriga,  Temple- 
robin,  and  Trmpleusque.  The  chief  towns  are  Cove 
air!  Uatbcoimack  ;  and  the  villages  are  comparatively 


numerous.  The  east  end  of  the  barony  was  anciently 
called  the  cantred  of  Olethan  or  Ivelehan ;  and  part 
of  it  was  included  in  the  territory  of  Coshbride,  the 
Watcrford  section  of  which  still  retains  the  name. 
The  ancient  Irish  sept  of  O'Lebans  inhabited  the 
eastern  district,  and  had  their  chief  seat  at  Castle- 
Lehan,— a  name  which  may  still  be  recognised  in  the 
corrupted  form  of  Castle- Lyons.  The  MacCartys 
inhabited  the  western  district,  and  attached  it  to 
their  adjacent  country  of  Muskerry.  The  English 
family  of  Barrv,  who  came  to  Ireland  at  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion,  received  a  grant  of  the- territory 
which  now  forms  the  barony ;  they  were  entitled,  from 
it,  Lords  Barrv  of  Olethan  or  Castle- Lehan;  they 
afterwards  received  the  title  of  Viscounts  Butte  rant ; 
and,  in  1027-8,  they  were  created  Earls  Barrymore. 
Pop.  of  the  barony,  in  1831,  58,624  ;  in  1841. 01,339. 
Houses  9, 198.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 7.273;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,703;  in 
other  pursuits,  1 ,330.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  9,298 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  3,023 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  13.977.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  5,140;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  3,614;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  18,9054 

BARRY  POINT,  a  headland  in  the  parish  of 
Nohoval,  barony  of  Kinnalea,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  is  situated  2)  miles  east-north-east  of  Oyster 
Haven,  and  4}  south-west  of  Cork  Head. 

BARRY  POINT,  a  small  headland  on  the  north 
side  of  Carlingford  bay,  3  miles  south-east  of  Ross- 
trevor,  barony  of  Mourne,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 

BARRYROE,  a  barony  in  co.  Cork,  united  to 
that  of  Ibanf.:  which  see. 

BARRYROE  (East  and  WRST).two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parishes  in  the  co.  of  Cork,  and  dio.  of  Cloyne, 
Munster.    The  post-town  of  the  former  is  Timo 
league ;  and  that  of  the  latter  is  Clonakilty.  The 
statistics  are  given  underthe  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BARTRA,  Bartrach,  or  Birtbrach,  an  island 
in  the  parish  of  Killalla,  barony  of  Tyrawley,  co. 
Mayo.  Connaugbt.  It  lies  near  the  head  of  Killalla 
bay,  and  at  about  j  of  a  mile's  distance  from  the 
west  coast,  extends  from  Moyne  to  tbe  town  of  Kil- 
lalla, and  forms  a  sort  of  slender  crescent  or  segment 
of  a  circle,  with  the  concave  side  facing  the  south- 
west. It  is  about  2}  miles  long,  and  nowbere  quit* 
half.a-  mile  broad.  It  contains  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Kirk  wood,  tbe  proprietor  of  Moyne- Abbey  and  ad- 
jacent lands.    Pop.  about  25. 

BASLIC,  a  parish  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  eswt  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Castlerea,  3|  miles  south  of 
Frenchpark,  co.  Roscommon.  Connaught.  It  con- 
tains tbe  village  of  Cabtlk-Plunkbt  :  which  sec. 
Length,  54  miles;  breadth,  5J ;  area,  15,390  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,574;  in  18(1.  3.008.  Houses  622. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,3,406.  Houses 
584.  The  surface  is  partly  boggy,  and  generally  bare ; 
but  comprises  some  good  land.  Tbe  woods  of  Mil- 
ton-house, which  shelve  down  to  a  considerable  tur- 
lougb,  relieve  the  prevailing  dreariness  of  the  southern 
district  Other  mansions  are  Einlagh  in  the  south. 
Heath  field  in  the  centre,  and  Rathmoyle  and  Bally- 
glass  in  the  north.  The  highest  ground  adjoins 
Rathmoyle,  and  has  an  altitude  of 500  feet  The  road 
from  Frenchpark  to  Ballintobber  traverses  the  inte- 
rior from  north  to  south.  An  old  abbey  stood  in  the 
parish;  and  eventually  became  the  parish-church. 
The  Archdall  school  of  monastic  annalist*  tell  us 
that  St.  Sacellus  was  bishop  of  Baiseacmor  or  Baslic 
in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  that  the  abbot  St. 
Cor  mac  died  in  Baslic  abbey  in  the  year  nu — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
and  prebend  of  Baaxiktobber  [which  sec],  inthiL 
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dio.  of  Elphin.  The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes 
are  each  compounded  for  £175;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  hat  an  attendance  of  900.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  15,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  3,769 ;  and  4  hedge-schools  had  on  their 
books  219  boys  and  68  girls. 

BATTERJOHN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Derrypatrick,  barony  of  Lower  Deece,  co.  Meatb, 
Leinster.    Pop.,  in  1831,  91. 

BATTERSTOWN,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  co.  and  dio.  of  Meath,  Leinster.  Post-town, 
Clonee.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil 
parochial  divisions. 

BATTLE-BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  ot 
Tutnna,  barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  It  consists  of  about  a  down  cabins,  and 
stands  at  the  west  end  of  a  bridge  which  brings 
across  the  Shannon  the  road  from  the  village  of 
Leitrim.  The  bridge  is  130  feet  long,  and  13  feet 
wide,  and  has  6  arches ;  but  it  is  somewhat  ruinous, 
and  was  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Shannon  Navigation  to  be  re- 
placed, at  the  expense  of  the  contiguous  counties,  by 
a  new  bridge.  The  Shannon  passes  in  a  compara- 
tive rapid,  rushing  under  the  bridge  with  consider- 
able force ;  but,  at  a  very  short  distance  below,  it 
assumes  an  even  surface,  and  rolls  in  a  slow  and 
seemingly  deep  stream  between  banks  of  day.  The 
navigation,  from  a  little  below  the  bridge,  is  con- 
ducted up  to  Lough  Allen  by  a  canal ;  and  im- 
provements were  projected  by  the  Commissioners, 
to  raise  the  water-surface  14  inches  above  the  pre- 
sent level,  and  to  cost,  according  to  estimate,  £5,581 . 
Area  of  the  village,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  147. 
Houses  24. 

BAULICK.    See  Bcouck. 

B  AUNSKEHA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Jerpoint- 
West,  barony  of  Gowran,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Area,  7  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  168.    Houses  26. 

BAURROE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Feakle, 
barony  of  Upper  Tulla,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  Area, 
9  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  121.    Houses  23. 

BAWN,  a  lake.    See  Anhalee. 

BA  WN,  an  uninhabited  isle  in  Lough  Strangford, 
co.  Down,  Ulster. 

BAWN,  or  Blacknow,  a  district  variously  called 
a  rectory,  a  grange,  and  a  denomination,  in  the 
barony  of  Galmoy,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Not 
only  are  the  authorities  respecting  it  mutually  dis- 
crepant; but  even  a  single  authority,  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  and 
Patronage,  mentions  it  as  'a  rectory,'  as  '  unknown 
as  a  parish,'  and  as  being  retained  in  the  titles  of  the 
incumbent  of  the  benefice  within  which  it  lies,  yet 
'unknown'  to  him  in  'situation.'  A  ruin,  called 
Baun-richen,  stands  not  far  from  Fertagh  ,  is  sup- 
posed by  Archdall  to  have  probably  been  the  farm- 
house belonging  to  Fertagh  monastery ;  and  seems 
to  be  the  true  index  to  both  the  locality  and  the 
quondam  ecclesiastical  character  of  Bawn.  Fairs 
are  held  on  Ascension-day,  and  Oct  29.— This  dis- 
trict is  one  of  the  numerous  denominations  included 
in  the  benefice  of  Bcjrnchcrch  :  see  that  article. 

BAWNBOY,  or  Kilsub,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Templeport,  barony  of  Tullagbagh,  co.  Cavan, 
Ulster.  It  stands  near  a  considerable  lake,  at  the 
south- west  base  of  Slieve  Russell,  on  the  road  from 
Swanliubar  to  Killeshandra,  5  miles  south  of 
Swanlinbar,  and  2}  north-west  of  Ballyconnell. 
Though  a  small  it  is  a  pleasant  place.  In  its 
vicinity  is  Bawnboy-house,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Hassard. 
Area  of  the  village,  3  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  60;  in 
1841,  98.    Houses  18. 

BAYLIN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ballyloughloc, 


barony  of  Clonlonan,  co.  Weitraeatb,  Leinster.  It 
stands  3|  miles  east-north-east  of  Athlone,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Mullingar.  In  its  vidnity  are  Lord 
Castlemain's  splendid  seat  of  Moydrum- castle,  and 
the  mansions  of  Twyford,  Belleville,  Dorington, 
Walderatown,  and  Carne-park.    Pop.,  in  1831,  225. 

BEAGH,  or  Behachs,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Kiltartan,  co.  Gal  way,  Counaught.  It  contains  the 
village  of  Tobereendoney,  and  part  of  the  town  of 
Gort  :  see  these  articles.  Length,  5}  miles ;  breadth, 
44;  area,  14,581  acres,  3  roods,  15  perches, — of 
which  274  acres,  2  roods,  20  perches,  are  in  small 
lakes,  and  742  acres,  3  roods,  28  perches,  are  in 
Lough  Cooter.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,343;  in  1841, 
5,751.  Houses  1,032.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  1831, 4,426  ;•  in  1841,  4,966.  Houses  899.  The 
surface  extends  northward  from  the  boundary  with 
co.  Clare  ;  and  sends  up  along  its  sides,  a  series  of 
moorish  or  pastoral  lands.  The  low  grounds,  though 
considerably  bleak  and  craggy,  contain  much  good 
land,  are  relieved  by  stream  and  loughlet,  and  receive 
great  decoration  from  the  plantations  and  other  im- 
provements of  Viscount  Gort's  seat  of  Loughcootcr- 
castle,  and  from  the  pleasant  features  of  the  man- 
sions of  Ballinakill,  Ashfield,  Rosehill,  Rosepark, 
Prospect,  Belmount,  Riverview,  Cregg.  and  Bally- 
geagin.  See  Locchcooter.  Part  of  the  west 
side  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Lough rea,  or 
rather  the  convergent  roads  from  Gal  way,  Lough- 
re  a,  and  Dublin,  to  Ennis.  Some  time  after  1441, 
a  monastery  of  the  third  order  of  Franciscans  was 
established  in  Beagh. —  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Art>raiian  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Kilmacduagh.  Tithe  composition,  £179 
6s.  ljd.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  1 ,000.  In  1 834,  t  he  Protestants  amounted 
to  49,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 5,678  ;  and  6  pay 
daily  schools  at  Gort,  Tobber,  Shenagles,  Killeen, 
Ballinakill,  and  Knocklarence,  were  attended,  on 
the  average,  by  340  children. 

BEAGH,  or  Behagh,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Abbey,  barony  of  Burren,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  Pop., 
in  1831,  101. 

BEAL,  a  village,  a  headland,  and  an  old  castle, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
parish  of  Kilconly,  barony  of  Iraghticonnor,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  The  village  is  situated  about  6 
miles  west-north-west  of  Ballylongford.  A  fair  is 
held  on  Sept.  24.  Pop.  returned  with  the  parish — 
The  headland  is  situated  :t\  miles  south-west  of 
Kilrush,  and  13^  north-east  of  Kerry  Head ;  and 
forms  the  extremity  of  a  broad  peninsula  which  nar- 
rows the  Shannon  from  a  breadth  of  4  miles  a  little 
above,  to  a  breadth  of  rather  less  than  2  miles— 
The  castle,  now  a  ruin,  occupies  a  commanding  site, 
and  looks  athwart  a  vast  and  brilliant  prospect,  im- 
mediately on  the  coast,  but  about  a  mile  south-east 
of  the  headland.  This  castle  is  called  Beaulieu,  its 
the  Paccata  Hibemla ;  it  was  one  of  the  residences 
of  the  Earls  of  Kerry  ;  and,  in  1600,  it  was  disman- 
tled by  Patrick,  Lord  Kerry,  who  soon  afterwards 
died  ot  grief  at  seeing  his  chief  seat  of  Lixnaw  in 
possession  of  the  English.  Maurice  Stack,  a  valiant 
Kerry  man,  in  the  service  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, was  murdered  in  the  castle,  under  the  mstiga- 
i  tion,  some  say  by  the  hands,  of  Lady  Kerry,  in  rir- 
:  cumstances  of  revolting  treachery  and  trwculency. 
The  natural  scenery  and  the  dd  castellated  ruins  of 
the  vidnity — including  Lick  and  Dune  castles,  re- 
spectively 8|  and  4j  miles  farther  down  the  coast — 
are  romantic,  imposing,  and  replete  with  impressive 
associations.  Mr.  Holmes,  speaking  of  the  whole 
coast-line  from  Deale  to  Dune,  says,  "  The  cliffs 
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here  rite  to  on  amating  height ;  one,  two,  and  three 
hundred  feet  perpendicular.  The  castle  of  Lick 
stand*  upon  a  rock  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
communicating  formerly  with  the  land  by  a  draw- 
bridge ;  it  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Desmond 
family.  Near  this  is  the  castle  of  Dune,  situated 
similar,  overhanging  the  ocean.  Some  years  back,*  a 
part  of  these  cliffs,  between  the  castles  of  Lick  and 
Dune,  assumed  a  volcanic  appearance ;  the  waves, 
by  continual  dashing,  had  worn  and  undermined  the 
cliff,  which,  giving  way,  fell  with  tremendous  vio- 
lence into  the  sea;  several  great  strata  or  beds  of 
pjritas,  iron  and  sulphur,  were  in  consequence  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air  and  saltwater ;  the  natural 
effect*  of  which  were  that  they  heated  and  burned 
with  great  fierceness  ;  the  clay  near  it  is  calcined  to 
a  red  brick,  mixed  with  iron  ore,  melted  in  manjr 
places  like  cinders  thrown  from  a  smith's  forge. ' 
A  very  brief  way  south  of  Dune  are  the  celebrated 
caves  of  Ballybtjnian  :  see  that  article. 

BEALANTR  A,  or  Ballintra,  a  hamlet  on  the 
western  margin  of  the  barony  and  co.  of  Lcitrim,  Con- 
naught.  It  standi  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Shannon, 
half-a  mile  below  its  exit  from  Lough  Allen,  1  mile 
north-west  of  Drumshambo,  2\  miles  south-east  by 
east  of  the  Arigna  Iron  Works,  and  7  north  of  Car- 
rirlc-on-Shannon.  Pop.  not  especially  returned,  A 
bridge  at  the  place  is  the  first  on  the  Shannon ;  and  is 
remarkable  in  history  for  the  passage  of  the  French 
forces  under  General  Humbert,  in  1796,  on  their 
march  towards  the  county  of  Longford.  The  bridge 
is  only  about  80  feet  long,  and  has  4  arches,  of  which 
the  central  two  are  the  largest;  and  a  causeway, 
principally  on  the  Roscommon  side,  and  aggregate- 
ly 270  feet  in  length,  prolongs  the  bridge,  and  is 
perforated  with  tunnels  or  small  arches.  The  struc- 
ture  is  described  by  the  Shannon  Navigation  Com- 
missioners, as  "  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  of  little 
or  no  u*c,  a  new  line  of  road  having  been  made 
about  half-a-mile  lower  down  the  river,  in  place  of 
that  which  passes  over  this  bridge."  The  Shannon, 
hither  from  Lough  Allen,  is  choked  up  with  islets, 
eel-wiers,  and  the  deposits  of  the  Arigna  river.  Im- 
provements were  projected  at  Bealantra,  to  cost, 
according  to  estimate,  upwards  of  £2,000. 

BEALAVEENY  (Tin),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony 
of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaugbt.  It  discharges  the 
waters  of  the  Maam-Thomaus  Mountains  westward 
to  the  8ound  of  Aehill. 

BEALDANQAN,  a  popularly  corrupted  name  of 
Ballydangan  :  which  see. 

BEALN ABRACK  (The),  a  rivulet  and  moun- 
tain-glen of  the  districts  of  Joyce-Country  and  Cun- 
netnara.  co.  Galway,  Connaugbt.  The  nvulet  rises 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Maam-Turk 
Mountain*,  about  3}  miles  south-south-east  of  the 
head  of  the  Killeries,  and  runs  6  or  7  miles  south- 
south-eastward  to  the  head  of  an  elongated  bay  of 
Lough  Corrib,  in  the  vicinity  of  Clanglass;  and  the 
hay  into  which  it  empties  itself  extends  5  miles 
further  to  Lough  Corrib.  contracts  near  the  lake, 
and  is  crossed  at  the  contraction  by  Downgore 
Ferry,  6  miles  north-north-we*t  of  Oughterard,  on 
the  road  thence,  round  the  lough,  toward  Cong. 
The  glen  of  Bealnabrsck,  partly  traversed  by  the 
stream,  and  partly  occupied  by  the  bay,  it  screened, 
on  the  east  side,  by  the  frontier  mountain-range  of 
Joyce-Country,  which  forms  so  grand  and  general  a 

perspective  to  the  plains  of  southern  Mayo  and  on 

the  west  side  by  a  chain  of  precipitous  and  dome- 
topped  mountain,  which  attain  an  altitude  of  2,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  separate  Bealnabrack  from  the 
somewhat  parallel  glen  of  Lough  Ina.    The  rivulet 
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is  more  continuously  a  stream,  or  less  frequently  ex- 

Cded  into  lough  and  furlough,  than  mott  other  rivu- 
i  of  the  Galway  Highlands;  and  the  glen  is  better 
cultivated,  and  has  a  larger  proportion  of  the  amen- 
ities of  wood  and  verdure,  and  the  other  elements  of 
soft  and  embellished  landscape,  than  most  of  the  Cun- 
nemara  vales.  Except  that  the  mountain  sides  wear 
an  aggregately  darker  and  more  varied  dress,  the 
glen  possesses  much  resemblance  to  some  vales  in 
the  alpine  districts  of  Donegal. 

BEALIEU,  co.  Kerry.  See  Beau 
BEAMORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Colpe, 
barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  2  miles 
south  of  Drogheda.  A  preceptory  ii  said  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  stood  here,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the 
priory  of  Kilmainham.  Pop.,  in  1831,  123. 
BEANAMUCK.  See  Bourd. 
BEAR.  See  Bere. 
BEARHAVEN.  See  Berehavrk. 
BEAULIEU,  or  Bewley,  a  parish  in  the  south- 
east border  of  the  barony  of  Ferrard,  2  miles  east  by 
north  of  Drogheda.  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  2  miles ;  area,  1.228  acres,— of 
which  228  acres  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  535 ;  in 
1841,  688.  Houses  133.  The  surface  declines  to 
the  Boyne  on  the  south,  and  the  Irish  sea  on  the 
east;  and  consists,  in  general,  of  excellent  land. 
Beaulieu-bouse,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Montgomery,  stands  close  on  the  Boyne.  Beaulieu 
was  a  seat  of  the  distinguished  family  of  Plunkett, 
prior  to  the  Anglo- Norman  invasion;  and  was,  for 
many  ages  afterwards,  the  residence  of  that  family's 
elder  branch.  John  Plunkett,  ancestor  of  Lord  Dun- 
sany,  died  here  in  1082 ;  and  a  descendant  of  his 
obtained,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HL,  a  licence  of 
mortmain  to  grant  a  plot  of  ground  at  Beaulieu,  for 
a  church-site  and  a  cemetery.  Numerous  branches 
of  the  family  have  extended  into  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  particularly  Louth,  Meath,  and  Dublin, 
and  partaken  of  almost  every  honour  which  the  *ov- 
ereign  or  the  sovereign's  ministers  could  be»tow.— 
This  parish  is  a  rectorv,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  and  gross 
income,  £105;  nett,  £72  18s.  9d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  present  church  was  built  about  30 
years  ago,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  IGs.  1  Id.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  150 ;  at- 
tendance, from  31  to  48.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  98  Churchmen,  3  Presbyterians,  and 
423  Roman  Catholics ;  and  2  schools,  one  of  which 
was  parochial,  and  received  aid  from  the  rector,  bud 
on  their  books  29  boys  and  16  girls. 

BEAULIEU,  co.  Kilkenny.  See  Owsisa. 
BEAVER.  See  Carrioaliwk. 
BEC  AN,  or  Beean,  a  parish  in  the  south  of  the 
barony  of  Costello,  co.  Mayo,  Connaugbt.  It  con- 
tains part  of  the  town  of  Bally h  alms  :  which  see. 
Length,  8  miles ;  breadth,  2J ;  area,  20,303  acre*,— 
of  which  807  acres  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,350; 
in  1841.  5,589.  Houses  1,014.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1841,  5,505.  Houses  908.  Though 
the  surface  nearly  forms  the  water-shed  between 
streams  which  belong  to  the  basins  of  respectively 
the  Shannon,  the  Moy,  and  Lough  Corrib,  it  is 
neither  high  nor  bleak,  but  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  good  land,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is 
under  tillage.  The  three  lakes  of  Mannin,  Cahir, 
and  Island,  on  the  northern  boundary,  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  respectively,  267,  231,  and  207  fret.  The 
principal  seat  is  Bal'linvilla.  The  road  from  Castlebor 
to  Tulsk  runs  eastward  through  the  interior — Thh 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  ot  the  benefice  of  Kiltul- 
iagb,  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  See  Kiltullaou.  Tithe 
composition,  £127  8s.  5jd.    The  Roman  Catholic 
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chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  800  to  1,000.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  8,  the  Roman 
Catholics  tc  6,066  ;  a  National  school  at  Brockloon 
was  aided  with  £8  a-year  from  the  Board,  and  had 
on  its  hooks  05  boys  and  47  girls  ;  and  5  pay  daily 
schools  at  Brickan,  Ballyhaunis,  Bracklabuy,  Kil- 
sock,  and  Becan  chapel,  had  on  their  books  308  boys 
and  119  girls.  In  1839,  the  National  Board  granted 
£10  towards  the  fitting  up  of  a  school  at  Kilnock. 

BECTIVE,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Upper  Navan,  4  miles  north-cast  of  Trim, 
co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Area,  3.386  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  671  ;  in  1841,  602.  Houses  91.  The  surface 
lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Boyne,  opposite  the 
old  demesne  of  Balsoon,  the  ruins  of  A*sey-castle, 
and  other  attractive  objects  in  the  parishes  of  Assey 
and  Balsoon ;  it  rises  from  the  margin  of  the  river 
in  a  bold  and  beautiful  bank ;  it  possesses  much  or- 
nament in  tbe  plantations  and  demesne  of  Bective- 
house,  the  property  of  Richard  Bolton,  Esq. ;  and  it 
forms  part  of  a  district  which  is  replete  with  the 
amenities  of  gently  beautiful  and  softly  pleasing 
landscape.  The  ruins  of  Bective  abbey  lift  their 
picturesque  outline  aloft  from  the  river's  bank,  and 
form  a  rich  ornament  at  once  scenic,  artistic,  and 
antiquarian,  in  the  general  view.  The  monastic 
buildings  consisted,  at  the  dissolution,  of  "a  church, 
hall,  and  cloister,  with  certain  chambers  and  other 
buildings ;"  and  all,  except  tbe  domestic  parts  and 
some  light  extraneous  masonry,  remain  in  tolerable 
conservation.  The  ruins  even  present  somewhat 
distinct  and  very  curious  traces  of  the  whole  ar- 
rangement and  economy  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  a  monastic  edifice  of  the  middle  ages.  The  tower 
of  entrance  is  of  ample  proportions,  and  gives  the 
ruins  a  partially  castellated  aspect;  the  hall  also  was 
spacious;  and  tbe  cloister  exhibits  a  range  of  pointed 
arches,  divided  by  piers  lightened  and  adorned  with 
clustered  pillars.  The  abbey  was  founded  about  tbe 
vear  1 146  for  Cistertian  monks,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Alary,  by  Murchard  O'Melaghlin,  King  of 
Meath ;  and  was  called  the  Abbey  de  Beatitudine. 
The  abbot  was  a  lord  of  parliament,  and  appears  to 
have  lived  in  considerable  splendour.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  abbey,  even  at  its  origin,  seem  to  have 
been  great ;  and  the  demesne  land  consisted,  at  the 
dissolution,  of  245  acres.  In  1195,  tbe  body  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  first  Lord-palatine  of  Meath, 
was  buried  with  much  solemnity  in  Bective  abbey; 
while  hi*  bead  was  placed  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Thomas  in  Dublin.  As  the  latter  institution  was 
founded  by  tbe  Anglo-Norman  chief,  WiHiam-Fitz- 
Audelm,  and  largely  endowed  by  De  Lacy  himself, 
its  monks  claimed  the  whole  remains  of  the  deceased, 
protested  against  the  interment  ut  Bective,  and  com- 
menced a  long,  litigious  controversy,  on  tbe  subject 
of  their  claim,  with  the  Bective  monks.  Pope  In- 
nocent III.  was  appealed  to  in  the  controversy;  and 
eventually  the  bishop  of  Meath,  the  archdeacon  of 
Meath,  and  thj  prior  of  Duleek  were  appointed  by 
the  Pope  to  decide  between  the  parties,  Bnd  gave 
sentence  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  St.  Thomas. 
This  miserable  dispute  illustrates  the  importance 
which  was  anciently  attached  by  monks  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  mortal  remains  of  nobles  and  princes ; 
and  it  figures,  in  all  its  squalid  and  disgusting  fea- 
tures, as  the  most  memorable  event  in  such  scanty 
annals  of  the  abbey  as  have  been  preserved.  Bec- 
tive-castle,  which  once  stood  in  the  vicinity,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  the  earliest 
stone-building  in  Ireland  except  the  pillar  towers. 
A  tradition — on  which,  however,  no  reliance  can  be 
placed — asserts  that  it  was  erected  in  1014  by  Maol- 
seachlin,  King  of  Meath,  who  sent  to  Greece  for 
architects  to  construct  it.    One  fond  dreamer,  with 


a  tact  quite  characteristically  '  antiquarian,'  quietljr 
transmutes  the  tradition  into  '  history,'  and  says, 
that  "a  family  of  these  foreigners  still  remainiug, 
surnamed  G  reach  ach,  or  Greek,  seems  to  strengthen 
history."  Sir  Thomas  Tailyour,  Bart.,  who  was 
created  Baron  Headfort  in  1760,  and  Viscount  Head- 
fort  in  1762,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Bective,  in  the  Irish  peerage,  in  1766.  His  son, 
Thomas,  2d  Earl  of  Bective,  was  made  Marquis  of 
Headfort  in  1800 — This  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath;  but  is  abbey-land,  and  tithe-free,  and  has 
neither  church  nor  chapel-of-ease.  Its  Protestant 
inhabitants  attend  the  churches  of  Kilmessan  and 
Trim.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance  of  between  500  and  000 ;  and,  iu  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  tbe 
chapel  of  Navan.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  27,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  638;  and  a  bedge- 
scbool  at  Robinstown  had  on  its  books  21  boys  and 
19  girls.  In  1840,  tbe  National  Board  granted  £1 U 
5s.  toward  the  building  and  fitting  up  of  a  boys* 
school  and  a  girls'  school,  at  which  an  attendance 
was  expected  of  100  hoys  and  50  girls. 

BECTIVE-BRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Balsoon,  barony  of  Lower  Deece,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ster. It  stands  on  tbe  western  margin  of  the  ttar- 
ony,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Boyne,  opposite 
the  parish  of  Bective;  and  it  derives  its  name  from 
a  bridge  which  carries  across  into  that  parish  the 
road  from  Ratoath  toward  Athboy.  The  village 
has  a  poor  appearance,  and  assorts  ill  with  the  or- 
nate country  in  which  it  lies.  Fairs  are  held  on 
May  16  and  Nov.  1.  Pop.,  in  1831,  142.  Houses  2a 

BEELEEK.    See  Belleek. 

BEERHAVEN.    See  Berehaten. 

BEG  ( Lough )-  an  expansion  of  the  Lower  Bann, 
between  the  barony  of  Toome  in  co.  Antrim,  and 
the  barony  of  Loughinsholin,  co.  Londonderry, 
Ulster.  It  commences  about  a  mile  below  the 
river's  exit  from  Lough  Neagh,  and  extends  4  or 4} 
miles  to  the  north.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
I,'  mile;  and  its  mean  breadth  between  4  and  6 
furlongs.    It  contains  several  islets. 

BEG  (Lough),  a  lake  in  tbe  parish  of  Ballin- 
derry,  barony  of  -Upper  Massarene,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  A  name  by  which  it  is  more  generally 
known  is  Portmore  :  sec  that  article. 

BEG-ERY,  or  Beo-Erut,  an  island  in  Wexford 
Harbour,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  lies  about  1  \ 
mile  west  of  the  north  side  of  the  harbour's  entrance, 
less  than  half-a-mile  south  of  the  nearest  part  of  the 
harbour's  north  shore,  and  3)  miles  north  east  »f  the 
town  of  Wexford.  Its  length  is  about  1  ;  mile  Tbe 
name  Beg-Ery  is  a  corruption  of  Beg* Erin;  and  tbe 
latter  signifies  'Little  Ireland.' 

BEGGAR  S.BRIDGE.-or  Rochj-ort-Bridoe,  a 
village  in  the  parish  of  Castlelost,  barony  of  Fartul- 
lagh,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  a  small 
tributary  or  head-stream  of  the  Boyne,  and  on  the 
road  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  2}  miles  north-east  of 
Tyrrel's  Pass,  and  7$  south-west  by  west  of  Kinne- 
gad.  Beggar 's- Bridge  is  the  original  and  popular 
name,  and  Rochfort-Bridge  is  the  would-be  and  re- 
fined name .  and  the  former  is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  bridge  across  the  stream 
was  built  with  money  found  on  the  person  of  a  pau- 
per who  died  in  the  village,  or  on  its  site.  Area,  32 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  171 ;  in  1841,  417-  Hou*esC9. 

BEGGAR  S-BUSH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Donnybrook,  barony  and  county  of  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Area,  117  acres.  Pqp.,  in  1841,  855.  Houses  I  us. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  manufac- 
tures, or  in  other  pursuits  than  agriculture;  and  109 
families  are  supported  by  either  vested  means,  pro- 
fessions, or  the  direction  of  labour. 
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BEO-INNIS.  an  isle  in  the  middle  of  the  sound 
on  the  north  side  of  Valencia  Island,  barony  of  Irer- 
agh,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  lie*  within  about  a 
rable's-length  of  both  Valencia  Island  and  the  con- 
tinent  of  Iveragh;  and,  in  consequence,  form*  both 
an  obttruction  and  a  cover  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
entrance  of  Valencia  Harbour.  It-  circumference  is 
little,  if  any  more,  than  2  mile*.    See  Valencia. 

BEG-OF-RATH,  a  Tillage  in  the  parish  of  Tul- 
lHehallen,  barony  of  Ferrard,  co.  Louth,  Leinster. 
Fop.,  in  1831,  126. 

BEHAGH.    See  Bf.auh. 

BEHAGHS.    See  Bsaoii. 

BEHEENA  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of 
Magonihy,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  rise*  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lofty  mountains,  called  the  Paps  of 
Knocksrone,  runs  4  miles  northward  to  a  confluence 
with  the  Awineeghrea,  near  the  transit  of  the  mail- 
road  from  Killaroey,  and  eventually,  after  a  3  miles' 
westward  course,  finds  its  way  into  the  Flesk. 

BEHEENA  and  RATH  BEG.  a  conjoint  bog,  or 
wo  denominations  in  a  large  though  interrupted  ex- 
panse of  bog,  in  the  barony  of  Magonihy,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  The  portion  of  the  morass  called  Bcheena 
and  Rathbeg,  commences  6}  miles  east-south-east 
of  Killarney,  aad  extends  from  the  Awineeghrea  by 
the  mail-coach  road  to  the  Awna«cartan.  Area, 
4.422  English  acres.  The  general  elevation  it  about 
550  feet;  and  the  elevation  of  the  Beheena  vale  is 
about  100  feet  less.  "  This  bog,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo, 
"  is  exceedingly  irregular,  shallow  raoory  banks  and 
deep  cuts  being  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other. 
It  abundantly  shows  the  futility  of  any  attempt  at 
draining  bog  through  its  own  substance ;  for  though 
the  bottom  is  an  open  stone  brash,  or  rough  gravel 
and  boulders,  yet  the  deep  cutting  stream  from 
Glanafrehame  it  50  feet  below  the  level,  and  yet 
within  a  very  few  yards  of  some  deep  patches  of 
bog.  The  bank  of  Rath  more  on  the  north  ride  is 
an  aluminous  sandstone  shiver,  decomposing  into  a 
poach n  clay :  a  similar  rock  is  pretty  general  be- 
cween  the  clay  suite  of  Slieve  Laughar,  and  the 
rubble  slate  of  the  mountaia.  No  limestone  has 
been  discovered,  but  there  are  strong  indications 
of  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Beheenagb ;  and  1  think 
that  between  that  river  and  the  Awineeghrea  it 
nii^ht  be  tried  for  with  a  good  prospect  of  suc- 
cess." Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £2,842  5s.  5d. 

BEKAN.    See  Becan. 

BELAN,  a  parish  ia  the  barony  of  Kilkea  and 
Moone,  3  miles  south-south-west  of  Ballytore,  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  I)  mile;  breadth,  I; 
area,  1,198  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  288.  Houses  52. 
The  surface  is  low ;  consists  chiefly  of  light  land, 
worth  about  28s.  per  plantation  acre ;  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Ross.  Belau- 
oi.tle  was  the  residence  of  Pieice  Fitzgerald,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century ;  and  was  afterwards 
demolished  by  Oliver  Cromwell  Edward  Stratford, 
F%<]  ,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Aldborough,  pur- 
chased the  Belan  estate  from  Lord  Fitzharding ;  he 
suffered  in  the  disasters  under  the  reign  of  James 
II ,  aad  was  an  active  agent  in  effecting  the  Re  vol  u- 
tioa;  and  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  at  Belan 
King  William  III.  Belan-housc,  the  present  noble 
mansion  of  his  descendants,  was  built  about  the 
year  1743,  by  John,  first  Earl  of  Aldborough,  after 
a  design  by  the  painter  and  architect  Hindoo.  It 
stands  on  low  ground,  at  the  foot  of  Bolton  bill, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Dublin  and  Ross  high- 
way ;  and  is  a  spacious,  plain  pile,  massive  in  struc- 
ture, imposing  in  appearance,  yet  undistinguished  by 
either  beaaty  of  architecture  or  elegance  of  interior. 
The  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  it  was 
esteemed  the  tinc*t  mansion  in  Ireland,  strikingly 


illustrates  the  improvement  which  has  occurred  in 
national  taste  for  embellished  domestic  architecture. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Timolin,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  See  Timolin. 
Tithe  composition,  £102  10s.  Other  statistic*  are 
mixed  up  with  those  of  the  benefice. 

BELANAGARE,  or  Bellanauare.  a  village  ia 
the  parish  of  Kilcorkey,  barony  of  Castlerea,  co. 
Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Ballina,  2  milet  south-east  by  south 
of  Frenchpark,  and  6  north-west  of  Tulsk.  Iu 
1832,  it  consisted  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  one 
house  of  three  stories,  1 1  of  two  stories,  and  a  score 
or  upwards  of  straggling  cabins.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  is  slated  with  laminae  of  sandstone, 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  bear*  an  inscription, 
intimating  that  it  was  founded  by  O'Conor  Don  iu 
1819.  The  large  houses  have  a  decayed  appearance ; 
and  the  whole  village  seems  unimproving  and  almost 
desolate.  The  roads  leading  out  from  it  are  shaded, 
for  con^wlc ritilj'lc  dutBBQBa,  trees  1 11  the  hed^c* 
rows.  Belanagare-bouse,  an  old  and  now  ruined  resi- 
dence of  the  ancestor*  of  O'Conor  Don,  lifts  its  tall 
chimneys  and  its  numerous  gables  among  lofty  sur- 
rounding tree*.  It  was  an  irregular  edifice,  and  is 
still  roofed,  substantial  in  masonry,  and  capable  of 
sheltering  some  labourers  and  dependeut*  in  its  de- 
cayed apartments.  A  new  house,  in  the  lodge  style, 
was  built  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  by  O'Conor  Don.  Area 
of  the  village,  II  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  209. 
Hou«et  33. 

BELCARRA,  or  Balcarra,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Drummonaghan,  barony  of  Carra,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  road  between  Dublin 
and  Westport,  4  miles  south-east  of  Castlebor.  and 
9  north-west  of  Hollymount.  It  is  the  site  of  the 
parish-churcb,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  free- 
school,  and  two  pay-schools.  The  cabins  of  the 
peasantry  iu  the  vicinity  are  generally  of  a  wretched 
description  ;  the  pasture  fields  are  broken  by  masses 
of  protruding  rock ;  and  the  village  grounds  are  in- 
tervpersed  with  tracts  or  patches  of  hog.  Pop.  of 
the  village  returned  with  the  parish. 

BELCLARE,  or  Clare-Tuam,  a  parish  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  barony  of  Clare.  2}  mile* 
south-south-west  of  Tuam,  co.  Galway,  Counaught. 
It  consist*  of  a  main  body  and  detached  districts,— 
the  latter  situated  a  little  to  the  north  and  north- 
west. Length  of  the  main  body,  3}  miles,  breadth, 
2.  Area  of  the  whole,  7,847  acres,  35  pcrchet; 
of  the  detached  districtt.  2,133  acres,  13  perches. 
The  surface,  though  partially  relieved  by  swell  and 
woodland,  is  prevailingly  flat  and  tame  ;  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  second-rate  land ;  is  washed  on  the 
east  by  the  Clare  rivulet, and  touched  by  the  road  from 
Tuam  to  Galway  ;  and  is,  to  a  large  extent,  over- 
flown in  winter  by  the  turloaghs  which  so  strikingly 
characteriie  the  Clare  river's  valley.  The  village 
of  Clare-Tuam  straggles  alone  the  public  road, 
amidst  the  caprices  and  expansions  of  the  stream, 
and  looks  at  times  as  if  almost  the  '  disjecta  mem- 
bra' of  a  deluged  town,  floating  on  a  little  world  of 
waters.  Some  ruins,  grain-mills,  and  other  appli- 
ances of  scenery  and  stir,  fail  to  reliere  the  place 
from  an  aspect  of  comparative  desolation.  The 
other  hamlets  are  7  or  8  in  number ;  and  the  princi- 
pal scats  are  New-Garden.  Thomastown.  Currow- 
beg,  Cahir-lough,  Sylaun,  and  Woodquay — This 
parish  i»  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Tuam,  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  Sec  Tvam.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition.  XI 17  10*.  ;  glebe.  £3  3*.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £117  10s..  and 
are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  provost  of  Tuam 
cathedral.    Two  Roman  Catbolk  chapel*  at  Clarc- 
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Tuam  and  Woodquay,  have  an  attendance  of  re- 
spectively about  800  and  300;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  Cor- 
rofin  chapel  in  Kilmocrean.  In  1834,  the  Protec- 
tants amounted  to  14,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
2,532 ;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  at  Wood  quay  and 
Currowbeg,  bad  on  their  books  146  boys  and  21 
girls. 

BELCOO,  a  village  on  the  western  margin  of  the 
barony  of  Glenawley,  and  of  the  county  of  Ferman- 
agh, Ulster.  It  stands  9  miles  we*t-soutb-we»t  of 
Enniskillen,  on  the  road  thence  to  Manor- Hamilton. 
Its  site  is  on  the  neck  of  land,  half-a-mile  broad, 
which  separates  the  Upper  and  Lower  Loughs 
Macnean  ;  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  stream  which 
conveys  the  superfluent  waters  of  the  upper  lake  to 
the  lower.  A  bridge  at  the  place  carries  over  the 
highway  to  the  northern  corner,  or  extremity  of  the 
northern  projection  of  co.  Cavan.  Fairs  are  held  on 
April  5.  June  5,  August  5,  Oct.  6,  and  Nov.  26. 

Here."  says  Carlisle,  "  is  the  celebrated  well  called 
Davugh  Phadric."    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BFLDARIG.    See  Baldariq. 

BELCEK.    See  Beixeek. 

BELFAST  (Lower),  a  barony  in  the  south- 
east of  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  forms  an  irregular 
oblong,  extending  from  north-east  to  south-west; 
but  is  deeply  and  broadly  indented  on  the  south-east 
side  by  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  baronies  of 
Antrim  and  Glenarro  ;  on  the  north-east,  by  the 
North  Channel;  on  the  south-east,  by  Belfast  Lough, 
and  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus ;  and 
on  the  south-west,  by  the  barony  of  Lower  Bel- 
fast. Its  greatest  length  is  about  16  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  measured  over  a  wing  of  the  Car- 
rickfergua  intersection,  is  8}  ;  and  its  area  is  56.093 
acres.  It  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Bally- 
martin,  Shankhill,  and  Templcpatrick ;  the  whole 
of  the  granges  of  Ballywatcr,  Ballyrobert,  and 
Molusk ;  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Bally- 
linney,  Ballinure,  Carnmoney,  Inver,  Isbuid-Magee, 
Kilroot,  Raloo.  and  Templecorran.  Its  principal 
villages — for  there  is  no  town — are  Ballinure,  Bal- 
ly carry,  Carnmonev,  White-Abbey,  Whitehouse, 
Glynn,  and  part  of  Ballyclare,  and  Lame.  Lough 
Larne,  a  landlocked  and  elongated  sea-bay  so  deeply 
indents  the  north-east  end  of  the  barony,  as  almost 
to  insulate  the  district  of  Island-Magee.  The  Six- 
mile- Water  and  the  Larne  river,  trace  most  of  the 
north-west  boundary,  the  latter  to  Lough  Larne, 
and  the  former  on  its  way  to  Lough  Neagh.  The 
Three-mile- Water,  which  enter*  Belfast  Lough  near 
White- Abbey,  is  the  principal  stream  on  the  south- 
east side  of  toe  barony.  The  surface  of  the  country, 
though  replete  with  character,  romance,  and  beauty, 
is  sufficiently  described  in  our  article  on  the  county. 
See  Antrim.  Its  grand  features  are  the  belt  of 
luxuriant  and  decorated  plain  along  Belfast  Lough 
and  the  North  Channel ;  the  splendid,  precipitous, 
and  towering  ridge  which  forms  the  rim  or  outer  edge 
of  the  great  trappean  tableau  of  the  county  ;  and  the 
tumulated  and  undulating  descent  of  the  north-west 
side  to  the  edge  of  the  8ix-mile- Water.  The  an- 
nual valuation  of  the  barony,  under  the  Poor-law 
act,  is  £41,116  2s.  lid. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under 
the  grand  warrants  of  Spring  1840  and  1841,  were  re- 
spectively £2.827  9*.  Id.,  and  £2,840  I  Is.  8d.  Pop., 
in  1831,  23,935;  in  1841,  24,867.  Houses  4.292. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,573 ;  in 
manufacture*  and  trade,  1,654;  in  other  pursuit*, 
395.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  5,843 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
2.376;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1.916. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 


and  write,  3,961  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
5,097 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,398. 

BELFAST  (Upper),  a  barony  on  the  *outh-en*t 
border,  and  extending  nearly  to  the  south-east  ex- 
tremity, of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  nearly 
oblong  in  outline;  and  extends  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Lower 
Belfast ;  on  the  east,  by  the  bead  of  Belfast  Lough 
and  by  the  river  Lagan,  which  separate  it  from  the 
county  of  Down ;  and  on  the  south  and  west,  by  the 
baronies  of  Massarene.  Its  area  is  35,898  acres, — of 
which  63  acres  are  tideway.  It  contains  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Ballymartin,  Shankhill,  Derryaghy,  Drum- 
beg,  Lambeg.  and  Templcpatrick.  Its  only  town, 
and  the  seat  of  about  four-fifths  of  its  population,  is 
Belfast;  and  it*  principal  villages  are  Dunmurry, 
Springfield,  Templepatrick,  and  Lambeg.  Its  chief 
features  are  the  exquisite  valley  of  the  Lagan,  the 
rich  and  beautiful  piece  of  low  ground  around  the 
town  of  Belfast  and  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough,  and 
the  lofty  and  picturesquely  outlined  ridge  of  hills 
which  screens  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and  whose 
summit  or  watershed  forms  the  boundary  with  Mas- 
sarene. Annual  valuation  under  the  Poor-law  act, 
£139,333  15s.  lOd. ;  sums  levied  under  the  grand 
warrants  of  Spring  1840  and  1841,  respectively 
£7.150  Is.  lid.,  and  £6,769  18*.  3d.  The  Census 
of  1841  detaches  the  town  of  Belfast,  and  exhibits  it 
as  a  separate  district  from  the  barony.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  67,020.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Bel- 
fast, in  1831,  13.733;  in  1841,  16.762.  Houses 
2,646.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
1,422;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,180;  in  other 
pursuits,  309.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3,980 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write.  1,897;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  983.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write.  2,836 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  3,569;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  1,511. 

BELFAST  LOUGH,  or  CARRicErERoua  Bay, 
a  large  and  beautiful  marine  inlet  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Antrim  and  Down,  Ulster.  It  looks  out 
upon  the  North  Channel,  opposite  the  Rbinns  of 
Galloway  in  Scotland  ;  and  may  be  regarded  as 
entering  either  between  Black  Head  in  Antrim  and 
Nout  Head  in  Down,  or  between  White  Head  m 
Antrim  and  Salt-Hill  Point  in  Down.  The  two 
headlands  on  the  Antrim  shore,  and  also  the  two  on 
the  Down  shore,  are  respectively  2)  mile*  asunder. 
The  width  of  the  exterior  entrance  is  nearly  74 
miles ;  and  of  the  interior,  about  5  miles.  The  dis- 
tance  from  White  Head  or  from  the  line  between  it 
and  Salt- Hill  Point,  to  the  head  of  the  Lough,  or 
the  embouchure  of  the  river  Lagan,  is  121  miles. 
The  width,  opposite  Gray'*  Point,  4)  miles  up  from 
the  Ulterior  entrance,  contracts  to  a  little  upwards  of 
21  miles,  and  this  width  is  maintained  with  little 
diminution  to  very  near  the  head  of  the  Lough.  The 
direction  of  the  bay  upward,  is,  in  a  general  view, 
south-west;  but,  over  the  last  5  miles,  it  gently 
curves  so  as  to  terminate  nearly  due  south.  Th« 
bay  is  supposed  to  be  the  Vindenus  of  Ptolemy.  Its 
scenery,  on  both  shore*,  and  from  head  to  foot,  is 
strikingly  beautiful.  An  illiberal  or  prejudiced 
stranger,  who  enters  Ireland  by  sailing  up  to  Belfast, 
is  confounded  by  the  brilliance  of  both  the  natural 
and  the  artificial  features,  and  is  liable  under  the 
rebound  of  feeling,  to  imagine  that  all  he  has  ever 
heard  of  Ireland'*  bogs  and  poverty  is  a  jest,  and  that 
he  is  entering  one  of  the  most  charming  and  opulent 
countries  in  the  world.  Elegant  mansions,  neat 
villa*,  fine  plantations,  verdant  parks,  luxuriant 
field*,  smiling  villages,  and  a  great  provincial  metro- 
polis, occupy  the  immediate  shores;  green  bills  frilled 
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with  hedge-row*  and  chequered  with  wood,  roll 
backward  in  great  variety  of  outline  and  in  fine  per- 
spective on  ihe  tide  of  Down ;  and  the  romantic 
cliffs  and  bold  high  hills  of  the  frontier  line  of  the 
great  array  of  northern  basalt,  tower  tip  to  a  sky-line 
along  the  Antrim  side,  and  rise  behind  Belfast  to  an 
altitude  of  1,507  feet  above  sea-level.  The  chief 
seats  of  population  on  the  shore,  additional  to  Bel- 
fast, are  Carrickfcrgus,  4  miles  ap  from  Whitehead, 
—  Bangor.  2  miles  up  from  Salt- Hill  Point,— and 
Hollywood,  6  miles  up  from  Bangor. 

The  Lough  is  so  sheltered  from  prevailing  winds 
by  the  heights  on  the  west  and  the  north-west,  as 
almost  always  to  enjoy  a  comparative  calm.  The 
of  Gartmore,  1  mile  from  Hollywood,  nearly  2 
the  Antrim  shore,  and  about  4 ;  from  Carrick- 
fcrgus, affords  excellent  anchorage ;  and  vessels  can 
here  ride  adoat  at  low  water,  even  within  a  cable's 
length  of  banks  which  are  then  dry,  and  which  be- 
come covered  by  the  tide.  The  old  channel  from 
this  point  to  the  quays  of  Belfast,  was  winding,  in- 
tricate, minutely  indicated  by  buoys,  and  artificially 
maintained  at  13  feet  depth  of  water  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Ballast  Board.  But,  in  1840,  a  cut  or  new 
channel  was  opened,  which,  besides  being  straighter, 
shorter,  and  more  practicable,  avoids  two  of  the  most 
difficult  sinuosities  of  the  old  channel.  This  cut  is 
about  a  mile  in  length ;  it  commences  at  the  reach 
below  the  Mile- Water,  and  extends  to  the  entrance 
of  Dunbar's  Dock  ;  it  has  a  depth  of  10  feet  at  low- 
water,  and  of  21  feet  at  high-water,  of  average  tides; 
it  was  executed  by  contract,  at  the  cost  of  £40,000; 
and  it  enables  vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water  to 
reach  the  lower  quays  in  any  state  of  even  ebb-tide. 
In  1841,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  parliament  to  em- 
power the  Ballast  Board  to  conduct  a  series  of  in- 
provcments  in  continuation  of  the  noble  change 
effected  by  the  new  cut ;  and,  among  the  several 
measures  contemplated,  were  the  widening  of  the 
quays  of  Belfast  harbour  from  Ritchie's  Wharf  to 
the  »ite  of  the  old  long  bridge  across  the  Lagan,  the 
deepening  of  the  channel  in  front  of  the  present 
wharves,  and  the  filling  up  of  private  docks  at  right 
angles  of  the  river. 

BELFAST,  or  Shaxkhill,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Up- 
per Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  The  town  of  Bel- 
fast, in  the  old  or  strict  sense  of  that  name,  stands  in 
the  Upper  Belfast  section,  but,  jointly  with  the  co. 
Down  suburb  of  Ballymacarett,  is  exhibited  in  the 
Census  of  1841  aa  a  separate  territory.  Length, 
0}  English  miles;  breadth,  5;  area,  exclusive  of 
the  town,  18,263  acres, — of  which  1,148  acres  are 
in  Lower  Belfast.  The  Census  of  1831  does  not 
notice  the  Lower  Belfast  section.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  exclusive  of  the  town,  in  1881,  7,532;  in 
1841,  10,152.  Houses,  1,158.  Pop.  of  the  Lower 
Belfast  section,  in  1841,  230.  Houses  43.  The 
length  we  have  stated  includes  two  narrow  strips  at 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  main 
body,  the  deduction  of  which  would  leave  a  length 
of  only  about  6  English  miles.  The  general  fea- 
tures of  tbe  surface  are  those  of  the  barony;  and  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  will  be  noticed  in  our  account 
of  the  town.  About  3,000  acres  are  mountainous 
waste  or  scanty  pasture;  and  about  12,000  are  arable 
land,  worth,  on  tbe  average,  40s.  per  acre.  But  in 
consequence  partly  of  enhanced  value  in  tbe  imme- 
diate environs  of  tbe  town,  and  of  great  natural 
diversity  in  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  land  of  the 
parish  varies  from  5s.  to  £8  per  Irish  acre.  Mount 
Davis,  on  the  western  border,  has  an  altitude  of 
1,567  feet.  The  principal  scats  on  tbe  south-west 
are  Glenville  and  Suffolk  ;  in  the  interior,  are  Wil- 
lowbank,  Beeehmount,  Springfield,  Glenvale,  Glen- 


bank,  Everton,  Ballyailun.  Eglantine -Hill.  Brook - 
vale,  Ardoyne,  and  Springville;  on  the  Lagan,  are 
Lakefield,  Lismoyne,  Malone,  Maryville,  and  Or- 
meau ;  and  on  Belfast  Lough,  are  Greenmount, 
Jennymount,  Grove,  SkegoneilL,  Seaview,  Fort- 
William,  Mount- Vernon,  Low-wood,  Park  mount, 
and  Greencastle.  Shankhill  was  the  original  seat 
of  the  parochial  place  of  worship ;  but  is  now  an 
obscure  locality,  some  distance  north-west  of  Bel- 
fast. But  exactly  the  same  reason  which  has  occa- 
sioned tbe  comparatively  modern,  but  intrinsically 
great  and  steadily  prosperous  town  to  eclipse  Shank- 
hill  in  giving  name  to  the  parish,  should  occasion  it 
to  eclipse  the  almost  equally  obscure  hamlet  of  Con- 
nor, in  giving  same  to  tbe  diocese,  and  the  decayed 
and  unimportant  town  of  Antrim  in  giving  name  to 
tbe  county. 

This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dk>.  of  Connor.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£350;  glebe,  £114.  Gross  income,  £504;  nctt, 
£431  8s.  6d.  Patron,  tbe  Marquis  of  Donegal. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £600,  and 
are  impropriate  in  the  patron.  Two  curates  are 
employed, — the  senior,  at  a  stipend  of  £74,  and  the 
surplice  fees,  amounting  to  £40, — and  tbe  juuior,  at 
a  stipend  of  £30  from  the  vicar,  and  £20  from  tbe 
senior  curate.  The  parish-church  is  situated  in 
Donegal-street,  Belfast,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  Anne's  church;  and  it  was  built  in  1784,  at 
the  cost  of  £10,000,  the  whole  of  which  was  paid  by 
the  late  Marquis  of  Donegal.  Sittings  1,000;  attend- 
ance, from  800  to  1,000.  The  perpetual  curacy  of 
Upper  Falls  is  within  the  parish ;  its  church,  usually 
called  St.  George's,  is  in  the  town ;  and  its  incum- 
bent is  the  parochial  senior  curate.  See  Falls 
(Upper).  A  third  place  of  worship  connected  with 
tbe  Establishment  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  Belfast 
Royal  Academical  Institution ;  it  was  completed  in 
183;),  at  the  cost  of  £4,100.  of  which  £2,500  was 
gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  raised  by  private  subscriptions;  and  it 
is  capable  of  containing  1,100  free  sittings.  Attend- 
ance, from  300  to  upwards  of  800.  One  of  the 
parochial  curates  officiates  every  Sabbath  morning 
in  the  House  of  Correction.  In  1834,  there  were  11 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses;  that  in  Fisberwick 
Place  was  attended  by  1,500;  that  in  South  College- 
street,  by  100;  that  in  Dublin  Road,  by  275;  that 
in  Alfred.street,  by  225;  Dr.  Hanna's,  by  1.200; 
Mr.  Wilson's,  by  300;  Dr.  Cooke's,  by  1,400;  Dr. 
Bryce's  by  150;  Mr.  Belli*',  by  100;  Mr.  Bruce  s. 
by  250;  and  Mr.  Porter's,  by  400.  In  1834,  there 
were  5  meeting-houses  of  Protestant  dissenters,  not 
Presbyterians;  the  Quakers'  was  attended  by  180; 
the  Independents',  by  300;  tbe  Methodists',  in  York- 
street,  by  300;  the  Methodists',  in  Rees  Court,  by 
150;  and  tbe  Methodists',  in  Donegal-square,  by  725. 
In  1834,  there  were  4  Roman  Catholic  chapels :  the 
old  chapel  was  attended  by  1,500;  the  new  chapel,  by 
from  2,tl00  to 4,000;  Greencastle  chapel,  by  175;  and 
Hanastown  chapel,  by  350.  The  new  chapel,  situated 
in  Donegal-street,  is  regarded  as  the  cathedral  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  dio.  of  Down  and  Connor,  and, 
jointly  with  the  old  chapel  and  Greencastle  chapel, 
has  5  officiates  ;  and  the  Hanastown  chapel  is  united, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  to  the 
chapels  of  the  parish  of  Derryaghy.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  17,042  members  and  ad- 
herents of  tbe  Established  church.  25,939  Presby- 
terians, 1,265  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  22,078 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1834,  Christ-church  Sunday 
school  had  on  its  books  524  boys  and  423  girls;  the 
Roman  Catholic  Sunday  school  in  Donegal-street 
had  643  boys  and  402  girls ;  and  88  daily  schools 
bad  3,587  boys  and  2,773  girls.    One  of  the  schools 
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returned  as  daily  school*,  was  the  Belfast  Royal 
Academical  Institution ;  one  was  the  Belfast  Aca- 
demy; one  wa*  the  Academy  kept  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Crolly  ;  one  was  the  Brown-street  school,  supported 
by  salaries  of  aggregately  £117  from  subscription; 
one  was  the  Poor-house  school,  salaried  with  £25 
to  the  master,  and  £20  to  the  mistress ;  two  were 
National  schools,  supported  with  respectively  £60 
and  £70  from  the  Board,  and  £74  and  £20  from 
subscription;  one  was  the  parish-church  school, 
wholly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions ;  one 
was  a  free-school,  whose  master  and  mistress  had 
salaries  of  respectively  £40  and  £90 ;  one  was  the 
deaf  and  dumb  school,  aided  with  £4  a-year  from  the 
Committee  ;  one  was  a  London  Hibernian  Society's 
school ;  one  was  a  London  Hibernian  Ladies'  Society's 
school ;  one  was  an  infant-school ;  one  was  a  draw- 
ing-school ;  5  were  classical  schools ;  15  were  board- 
ing schools,  chiefly  for  young  ladies,  and  with  day 
classes  ;  and  the  remainder  were  miscellaneous  ele- 
mentary schools,  supported  wholly  by  fees.  In  1840, 
the  National  Board  had  male  and  female  schools  in 
Donegal-street  and  Frederick-street ;  female  schools 
in  Castle-street  and  May-street ;  an  infant-school  in 
Frederick-street ;  and  mixed  schools  in  Fountain- 
street,  Townsend-street,  Malone,  Edenderry,  Spring- 
field, Ligiotiiel,  and  Upper  Falls ;  and  they  granted 
£149  toward  the  building  and  fit 


fitting  up  of  a  boys' 
school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Cave- Hill. 

BELFAST, 

A  sea-port  and  market  town,  a  borough,  a  seat  of 
extensive  trade  and  manufacture,  the  capital  of 
Ulster,  and  the  'Modern  Athens'  of  Ireland,  stands 
at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough,  co.  Antrim.  Ulster. 
It  is  situated  8  miles  south-  west  by  south  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  13  south-east  of  Antrim.  40  south-east  by 
south  of  Colcrainc,  09  south-east  by  east  of  London- 
derry, 75  eust-north-east  of  Enniskillen,  30  north- 
east of  Armagh,  and  80  north  by  east  of  Dublin.  It 
is  the  fourth  town  of  the  kingdom  in  amount  of  popu- 
lation ;  the  third  in  extent  of  edificed  area,  and  in 
aggregate  value  of  general  trade  ;  the  second  in  com- 
parative regularity  and  beauty  ;  the  first  in  propor- 
tionate spirit,  though  only  the  second  in  actual  ap- 
pliances, of  literature  and  science  .  and  incomparably 
the  first  in  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  general  pros- 
perity. 

Site  and  Environs  '] — About  one-half  of  the  town 
stands  above,  and  the  other  half  below,  the  debouch 
of  the  Lagan  into  Belfast  Lough.  Most  of  the 
upper  half  is  opposite  a  bold  eastward  bend  of  the 
stream,  and  does  not  press  down  to  its  margin,  but 
is  winged  with  town  parks  and  ornamental  and  open 
grounds.  The  lower  half  goes  compactly  and  crowd- 
edly  down  to  the  water,  and  terminates  along  its 
edge  in  quays,  wharves,  docks,  storehouses,  ware- 
houses, workshops,  and  all  the  thickly  packed  and 
squeezing  appliances  of  busy  and  multitudinous 
traffic.  Most  of  the  entire  site  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  all  the  site  of  its  large  Downshire  suburb  of  Bally- 
macarett,  is  low,  flat,  and  alluvial ;  and  appears  to 
have  been,  at  no  very  distant  period,  conquered  from 
the  dominion  of  the  tide.  The  lowness  and  flatness  of 
the  site,  the  compactness  and  regularity  of  the  street 
alignment,  and  the  very  scanty  presence  of  either 
tower,  dome,  or  other  high  and  large  architecture 
overtopping  the  aggregate  mass  of  houses,  render  the 
exterior  aspect  of  the  town,  from  nearly  all  vantage- 
grounds,  except  such  as  reveal  it  in  a  bird's-eye  view, 
remarkably  tame  and  unpromising,  and  make  it  seem 
almost  like  a  huge  field  of  common  roofs  and  chim- 
neys, or  a  great  level  expanse  of  fantastically  con- 
structed brick-kilns.    But,  seen  up  the  Lough  at 


night,  it  looks  like  a  focus  and  divergence  of  light 
and  life  amidst  a  world  of  darkness  ;  and,  seen  from 
adjacent  high  grounds  by  day,  it  appears  a  vast, 
orderly,  tasteful  assemblage  of  uniform  streets,  neat 
large  houses,  pretending  mansions,  and  bulky  abodes 
of  manufacture  and  traffic.  Among  tolerable  or  good 
views,  not  strictly  of  the  bird's-eye  kind,  one  from 
Turf  Lodge  is  particularly  fine,  highly  picturesque, 
and  in  certain  states  of  shade  and  sunshine  almost 
thrilling:  the  Lagan  makes  its  meandering  sweep 
to  the  right,  cottages  smile,  animated  nature  exults, 
and  trees  tuft  the  green  fields  on  the  foreground: 
the  head  of  the  Lough,  streaked  with  the  smoke  of 
steamers,  dotted  with  the  white  canvass  of  sailing 
craft,  and  conveying  the  eye  to  a  profusion  of  shrub- 
beries, groves,  and  villas,  and  to  the  large  and  hand- 
some outline  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  expands 
on  the  right  of  the  middle  ground ;  the  crowded 
harbour,  with  its  little  forest  of  masts,  and  the  dense 
and  large  phalanx  of  houses,  bristled  over  with  chim- 
neys as  if  with  spears,  and  sending  up  tower  and 
lofty  stalk-like  ensigns  of  ambition,  expand  on  the 
left  of  the  middle  ground ;  and  a  chain  of  boldly 
acclivitous  hills,  flowing,  yet  broken  in  outline,  ex- 
quisitely diversified  in  dress  and  contour,  and  so  in- 
teraected  by  ravine  and  depression  as  to  seem  almost 
an  arrav  of  separate  summits,  starts  speedily  up  in 
the  background,  partly  to  cut  an  undulated  sky-line, 
and  partly  to  blend  with  a  far-away  and  filmy  per- 
spective. 

The  environs  of  the  town,  both  immediate  and 
more  remote,  abound  in  the  amenities  of  landscape, 
and  blend,  in  extended  views,  with  a  great  variety  ot 
such  features  and  groupings  as  belong  strictly  to  the 
beautiful,  and  yet  are  nearly  allied  to  the  grand. 
Davis  Mountain,  overhanging  the  town  at  an  altitud- 
of  1,567  feet,— the  Cave-Hill,  rising  up  with  alter- 
nately intricate  and  mural  acclivity,  a  little  below  the 
town,  to  the  height  of  1,064  feet, — the  gorgeous  sheet, 
and  the  green  and  golden  edgings  of  the  Lough, — 
and  the  rolling  surface,  the  graceful  curves,  and  the 
ornate  and  luscious  beauty  of  the  hills  and  hollows  of 
Downshire, — enter  into  the  composition  of  almost 
every  scene.  Even  the  rich,  luxuriant,  and  villa- 
studded  valley  of  the  Lagan,  possesses  such  natural 
variegations  of  surface,  and  artificial  embellishments 
from  wood  and  demesne,  as  to  present,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town,  a  number  of  very  pleasing  close  land- 
scapes. The  far-away  view  from  the  summits  of 
Davis  and  Cave-Hill  is  one  of  the  finest  panoramas 
in  the  three  kingdoms, — inferior  to  many  in  sublimity, 
in  magnificence,  or  even  in  extent,  but  equal  almost 
to  the  best  in  the  perfection  and  richness  of  its  com- 
position, and  in  the  soft  power  it  long  wields  over 
the  imagination  through  the  medium  of  the  memory  : 
it  includes  the  whole  basin  of  Belfast  Lough  and 
lower  vale  of  the  Lagan,  the  inland  sea  and  the 
shores  of  Lough  Ncagh,  much  of  the  interior  and  of 
the  grand  and  lofty  sea-board  of  co.  Antrim,  a  large 
part  of  Downshire,  with  the  blue  and  cloud-wreathed 
summits  of  the  Moume  Mountains,  and  a  great  ex- 
panse of  the  Irish  sea  and  the  North  channel,  (ringed 
on  the  horizon  with  the  heights  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  of  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Scotland. — The 
immediate  environs  of  the  town  are  rich  in  gardens, 
parks,  mansions,  villas,  rural  resorts,  romantic  ham- 
lets, sea-bathing  retreats,  the  whitened  fields  and 
neat  houses  of  linen-bleachers,  and  other  attractive 
objects.  Among  the  multitude  of  pleasant  and  orna- 
mental seats  are  Ormeau,  the  Marquis  of  Donegal, 
Belvoir,  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  Bart,  and  Purdysbum, 
Narcissus  Butt,  Esq.,  Belvidere,  New  Grove,  and 
Edenderry,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Lagan, — near  the 
last  of  which  are  the  well-known  Giant's  Ring  and 
Druidical  Altar;  Beechmount,  Ballymurphy,  Ma- 
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lone-house,  Lismoyne,  Lakefield,  BalWdrane,  and 
almost  a  crowd  of  other*,  on  the  west  aide  of  the 


Lagan;  the  episcopal  residence  of  the  bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  Mount  Pottinget,  Orangefield, 
Belmount,  Castlehill,  Hollywood-house,  and  Bally- 
manack,  on  the  Downahire  side  of  Belfast  Lough  ; 
and  Creenmount,  Jennymount,  Sea  view.  Fort  Wil- 
Mount  Vernon,  Low  Wood,  Parkrnount,  and 
t,  on  the  read  to  Carriekfergus.  "  The 
country  round  Belfast,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  is  extreme- 
ly benutiful.  The  Lough  stretches  on  one  side,  and 
the  fine  and  tolerably  elevated  range  of  hills  which 
bound  it,  and  partly  encircle  the  town,  present  much 
beauty  and  variety,  their  slopes  thickly  studded  with 
the  country  houses  of  the  merchants.  But  the  en- 
virons of  Belfast  are  seen  to  most  advantage  in  an 
excursion  to  Carriekfergus.  Choose  the  time  of  full 
tide  to  leave  Belfast  for  Carriekfergus,  and  no  one 
can  be  otherwise  than  delighted." 

Interiw  A»pect.)—Ut.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  in  their 
new  and  splendid  work  on  Ireland,  say :  "  As  we 


r  the  only  manufacturing  town  of  Ireland— 
alas  that  it  should  be  so! — its  peculiar  character  be- 
came apparent.  It  was  something  new  to  perceive, 
rising  above  the  houses,  numerous  tall  and  thin 
chimneys  indicative  of  industry,  occupation,  com- 
merce, and  prosperity ;  the  volumes  of  smoke  that 
is<ued  from  them  giving  unquestionable  tokens  uf 
full  employment ;  while  its  vicinity  to  the  ocean  re- 
moved at  once  all  idea  that  the  labour  was  unwhole- 
some, or  the  labourers  unhealthy.  The  pleasant 
and  cheering  impression  we  received  was  increased 
as  we  trod  the  streets ;  there  was  so  .much  bustle ; 
such  an  1  aspect*  of  business  ;  a  total  absence  of  all 
suspicion  of  idleness  ;  such  unerring  evidence  of  am- 
ple, continual,  and  general  employment ;  so  many 
proofs  of  activity — results  of  past  and  anticipations 
of  future  success — that  the  contrast  between  this 
town  and  the  towns  of  the  south  startled  us,  male- 
itig  us  for  the  moment  believe  we  were  in  a  clean 
Manchester ;  where  hearty  breezes  swept  into  the 
neighbouring  sea  all  the  impurities  usually  insepar- 
able  from  a  concourse  of  factories.  And  tnis  notion 
was  not  evanescent ;  it  remained  during  our  week's 
stay  ;  anil  we  now  revert  to  it  with  exceeding  satis- 
faction, for  it  received  confirmation  by  our  sub- 
sequent examinations,  and  after-inquiries.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  healthiest  manufacturing  town  in 
the  kingdom :  although  densely  populated,  there  is 
far  less  wretchedness  in  its  lanes  and  alleys,  and 
about  its  suburbs,  than  elsewhere  in  Ireland ;  the 
main  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  built ;  it  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  public  edifices ;  the  vicinity 
is  remarkably  picturesque  ;  the  mountain*  are  suffi- 
ciently near  to  produce  pictorial  effect,  and  the  open 
ocean  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  quays.  The  situ- 
ation of  Belfast,  therefore,  is  most  auspicious.  It  is 
a  new  town,  and  has  a  new  look.  It  is  an  improv- 
ing town,  and  signs  of  improvement,  recent  and 
progressing,  are  everywhere  apparent." 

The  town,  exclusive  of  Ballymacarett,  and  of 
straggling  edificcd  outskirts,  is  about  an  Irish  mile 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  very  nearly  half 
an  Irish  mile  in  mean  breadth.  Its  compactness  is 
so  great,  and  its  configuration  of  outline  so  proxi- 
mately oblong,  that,  over  at  least  three-fourths  of  its 
length,  the  deuseness  of  town  is  iu>wherc  less  than 
half  a  statute  mile  in  breadth.  The  bouses,  includ- 
ing even  a  large  number  of  the  public  buildings,  con- 
sist of  brick ;  but  they  are.  in  general,  so  high,  so 
neat,  and  so  regular,  as  to  constitute  a  handsome 
urban-looking  town.  Entire  streets  are  composed 
of  houses  of  one  height,  and  nearly  on  one  plan  ;  and 
even  the  poorest  streets  disclose  the  squalidness  of 
penury  rather  in  bark-courU  than  in  the  exterior 


front-line.  The  bouses  are  nearly  all  in  the  London 
style  of  freedom  from  common  stairs  ;  and  very  gen- 
erally  are  constructed  on  principles  of  pretension, 
and  affected  gentility  quite  disproportioned  <o  their 
hulk  and  value.  Such  accommodation  as  in  Edin- 
burgh is  found  in  one  floor  or  in  balf-a-door  of  a 
house  of  three  or  four  stories,  is  distributed  in  Bel- 
fast through  an  entire  three-story  bouse,  so  that 
one  large  private  building,  in  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land, is  represented  by  no  fewer  than  from  three  to 
eight  three-story  houses  in  the  metropolis  of  Ulster. 
Many  of  the  Belfast  houses,  in  consequence,  are  on  a 
scale  of  domestic  town  architecture  which  may  be  ex- 
pressively designated  the  shabby-genteel ;  yet  these 
line  chiefly  the  subordinate  and  mure  sequestered 
streets,  and,  in  spite  of  their  absurd  air  of  preten- 
sion, tbey  form  a  very  pleasing  substitute  for  the 
rows  and' crowds  of  thatched  cabins  which  so  freely 
abound  in  roost  of  even  the  large  towns  of  Ireland. 
A  cabin  is  nearly  unknown  in  Belfast ;  and  houses 
so  spacious  and  elegant  as  to  be  quite  equal  to  the 
majority  of  country  mansions,  are  not  only  numer- 
ou«,  but  compose  entire  streets. 

Donegal-square,  at  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
and  on  the  thoroughfare  toward  Dublin,  is  a  noblu 
quadrangle  of  about  200  yards  by  about  150. 
Two  streets,  each  nearly  half  a  statute  mile  long, 
and  mutually  parallel  over  their  whole  length,  run 
eastward  and  westward  on  a  line  with  its  north 
and  south  sides,  and  are  spacious  in  width,  and 
handsomely  edificcd  with  private  houses.  The 
northern  one  of  these  streets  bears  successively 
westward  the  names  of  Chichester-street,  Donegal- 
square  North,  and  Wellington-place ;  and  it  opens, 
at  the  west  end,  directly  opposite  the  middle  of  Bel- 
fast College.  The  square  or  quadrangle  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  College  stands  has  a  larger  area,  and  a 
more  airy  aspect,  than  Donegal-square ;  but,  though 
sumptuous  in  its  public  buildings,  is  irregularly  and 
but  partially  edificcd.  Seven  or  eight  streets  of 
various  width  and  character,  rectangularly  intersect 
the  two  great  streets  which  enclose  Donegal- 
square;  and,  in  most  instances,  they  are  prolonged 
both  north  ward  and  southward,  and  are  rectangu- 
larly intersected  by  subordinate  streets,  running 
parallel  with  Chichester -street  or  Wellington-place. 
Donegal-place  opens  from  the  middle  of  the  north 
side  of  Donegal-square,  and  runs  upwards  of  200 
yards  northward  in  a  very  spacious  and  handsomely 
edificed  atnet-line.  High-street  commences  at  the 
north  end  of  Donegal-place ;  runs  in  a  very  gentle 
curve  000  yards  east-north-eastward  to  the  quays; 
is  airy,  wide,  and  of  imposing  aspect ;  and  makes 
amends  by  the  magnificence  of  its  shops  and  ware- 
houses, and  by  its  cleanly  and  cheerful  appearance 
of  a  perfect  whirl  of  business,  for  some  irregularity 
in  its  alignment  and  architectural  structure.  Anne- 
street,  south  of  High-street,  and  somewhat  parallel 
with  it,  is  narrow  and  comparatively  choked,  but 
draws  attention  from  the  orderly  bustle  of  its  abound- 
ing business.  Waring-street  and  Rosemary-street 
form  a  continuous  line  north  of  the  High-street,  and 
almost  strictly  parallel  with  it ;  and,  though  the 
Rosemary  part  is  narrow  and  confined,  the  Waring- 
street  part,  400  yards  long,  is  spacious,  and  pos- 
sesses, in  the  aggregate,  a  wholesale  business  char- 
acter. North-street,  rather  narrow  and  subordinate 
in  its  appearance,  runs  5M  yards  north-westward 
from  the  junction  of  Waring-street  and  Rosemary  ; 
or.  more  properly,  from  the  north  end  of  a  neat, 
short,  spacious  business  street,  which  runs  south- 
ward thence  to  High-street.  Donegal-street  opens 
from  Waring-street  at  the  distance  of  only  the 
length  of  the  Old  Exchange  from  the  south-cast  cud 
J  of  North-street;  runsGOOyards  north-north-west  ward 
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to  the  Infirmary ;  is  partly  uniform,  and  everywhere 
•paeioui  and  interesting ;  and,  from  the  prevalence 
successively  of  splendid  shops,  showy  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  mansion-looking  houses  in  ita  side-lines, 
may  be  said  to  have  first  a  business,  next  an  ecclesias- 
tical, and  next  an  aristocratic  character.  York -street 
opens  from  nearly  the  middle  of  the  east  side  of 
Donegal-street ;  extends  in  airiness  and  great  width 
about  half  an  Irish  mile  in  the  direction  of  north- 
east by  north ;  and  is  at  first  uniformly  edificed  with 
large  fine  private  houses,  but  afterwards  subsides  in 
pretension,  and  is  but  partially  built.  North  Queen- 
street  runs  parallel  with  York-street,  from  the  head 
of  Donegal-street ;  but,  though  spacious,  is  not  all 
edificed,  and  has  a  various  character.  Frederick- 
street  rum  from  North  Queen-street  to  York- 
street,  and  falls  rectangularly  upon  the  latter  at  the 
distance  of  about  220  yards  from  Donegal-street; 
Great  Patrick-street  continues  Frederick  street,  on 
a  straight  line  of  300  yards,  to  an  intersection 
with  James -street ;  and  both  are  spacious  and  the 
latter  regular,  chiefly  private,  and  rather  hand, 
some.  A  profusion  of  streets,  principally  parallel 
with  either  York-street  or  Great  Patrick-street, 
occupy  a  pentagonal  area  of  about  900  yards  by 
700,  enclosed  by  the  quays,  Waring-street,  Donegal- 
street,  North  Queen-street,  and  the  north-east  en- 
virons; and,  while  various  in  use  and  appearance, 
they  aggregately  cross  one  another  at  right  angles, 
and  are  new,  neat,  and  cleanly.  A  crowd  of  streets, 
alleys,  lanes,  and  variform  edificed  areas,  occupying 
an  irregularly  outlined  space  of  about  360,000  square 
yards,  south-west  of  North-street,  north  of  College- 
square,  and  west  of  Hercules-street,  which  runs 

northward  on  a  straight  line  with  Donegal-place,  

is  much  the  poorest  district  of  the  town,— corre- 
sponds to  the  St  Giles'  of  London,  the  Liberties  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Wynds  of  Glasgow,  yet  is  far  from 
being  so  degraded  as  any  of  these  in  either  squal- 
idness  or  vice.— and  has  in  its  centre  the  rag-fatr  of 
Smitbfield,  the  motley,  and  '  omnium-gatherum ' 
market  for  all  descript  and  non-descript  varieties  of 
old  wares.  The  suburb  of  Cromac  subtends  in  a 
southward  direction  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
town  ;  covers  an  area  of  about  90,000  square  yards  ; 
and  consists  of  numerous  short,  straight,  tolerably 
edificed  streets.  The  suburb  of  Baixyxacarktt 
[see  that  article]  is  separately  described  in  its  alpha- 
betical place. 

Eccleuiastical  Buildings.] — St.  Anne's  church, 
situated  in  a  recess  on  the  east  side  of  Donegal- 
street,  has  a  body  of  brick,  a  tower  of  wood,  and  a 
cupola  of  copper,  and  possesses  greatly  more  ele- 
gance than  might  be  supposed  possible  from  the 
composition  of  such  unmanageable  and  heterogene- 
ous materials.  Its  front  is  adorned  with  a  handsome 
Doric  portico  and  attic  balustrade ;  its  tower  is  of 
two  stages,  and  in  the  Ionic  order ;  and  its  cupola 
has  Corinthian  ornaments,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
spiral  termination.  The  tower  of  this  church,  the 
turret  on  the  Linen  Hall,  and  the  paltry  spire  on  the 
Infirmary,  are  the  only  structures  Belfast  can  boast 
in  the  form  of  steeples.  "  The  northern  architects," 
say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  seem  to  have  imagined, 
especially  in  the  erection  of  places  of  worship,  that 
the  portico  alone  formed  the  proper  object  on  which 
to  display  their  taste  and  knowledge,  uniformly  ne- 
glecting the  other  external  portions  of  the  structure, 
to  add  to  the  importance  of  the  favoured  member." 
—St.  George's  church,  situated  in  a  recess  near  the 
foot  of  the  south  side  of  High-street,  is  an  elegant 
edifice,  and  possesses  a  portico  which  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  kingdom.  This  portico  is  tetra-style 
rorinthian  ;  it  originally  belonged  to  Ballyscullion- 


house,  the  Irish  Fonthill,  built  by  Lord  Bristol, 
bishop  of  Derry ;  and,  at  the  taking  down  of  that 
edifice,  it  was  procured  and  placed  in  its  present 
position  by  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  See 
Balltscullion. — Christ-church,  situated  in  Col- 
lege-square, is  a  comparatively  plain  edifice ;  its  sides 
and  rear  are  of  brick,  with  windows  in  recesses,  or- 
namented with  circular  architraves;  and  its  front  is 
of  cut  stone,  with  an  Ionic  colonnade  surmounted 
by  an  entablature — The  Fisher  wick- place  meeting- 
house, in  the  near  vicinity  of  Christ-church,  was 
built  in  1827-28.  It  consists  of  excellent  polished 
sandstone,  resting  on  a  basement  of  granite,  raised 
3  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Each  of 
the  sides  is  pierced  with  two  ranges  of  well-propor- 
tioned windows,  separated  by  a  facia-course,  which 
is  carried  round  the  building.  The  front  or  west 
end  lias  a  massive  and  elegant  Ionic  portico,  of  four 
columns,  and  ants?,  supporting  a  regular  entablature 
and  triangular  pediment ;  and  the  columns  measure 
27  feet  in  height,  and  have  capitals  in  imitation  of 

those  in  the  Ionic  temple  at  Ilissus  The  May-street 

meeting-bouse,  built  in  1828,  and  hitherto  occupied 
by  the  well-known  Dr.  Cooke,  is  raised  on  framed 
foundations,  and  entered  by  a  spacious  flight  of  steps. 
Its  front  is  of  modern  or  Scammozzian  Ionic,  having 
two  columns  and  four  pilasters,  28  feet  high,  and 
fluted,  forming  a  piazza  3(3  feet  long,  and  7  feet  wide, 
bearing  aloft  a  beautiful  pediment,  and  finished  with 
a  regular  architrave,  frieze,  and  block  cornice.  Two 
ranges  of  windows  pierce  the  sides,  and  are  orna- 
mented with  moulded  architraves. — The  meeting- 
house of  the  third  Presbyterian  congregation,  that 
of  Dr.  Hanna,  was  built  about  10  years  ago  on  the 
site  of  its  predecessor,  and  presents,  in  its  portico, 
a  very  tasteful  example  of  Grecian  Doric;  but  it 
occupies  a  most  un- Hellenistic  site  in  a  lane,  where 
no  part  of  the  building  except  the  portico  is  visible. 
— Two  or  three  of  the  other  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses, the  Independent  chapel,  and  Donegal-Square 
Methodist  chapel,  are  neat  yet  scarcely  ornamental 
edifices.  The  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Done- 
gal-street is  remarkable  rather  for  its  great  size,  and 
for  the  juxtaposition  with  it  of  a  very  large  Roman 
Catholic  schoolhouse,  than  for  any  architectural 
feature.  The  old  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  repul- 
sive, dingy,  brick  building,  in  Chapel-lane.— The 
places  of  worship,  as  noticed  in  our  account  of  the 
parish,  are  those  which  existed  in  1834;  and  the 

Presbvterian  ones  are  named  in  cumulo,  without 
...     ...      .       ..  .  «. 

distinguishing  denominations  or  creeds.    In  1841, 

the  General  Assembly's  congregations  in  the  town 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  were  13  in  number;  and 
they  had  their  places  of  worship,  and  were  formed 
respectively  as  follows: — Rosemary-street,  in  1722; 
Linen  Hall-street,  in  1770;  Donegal-street,  in  1792; 
Alfred-street,  in  1813;  Fisherwick-place,  in  1827; 
May-street,  in  1829;  Berry-street,  in  1830;  Towns- 
end-street,  in  1835;  Malone,  in  1837;  Ballymacar- 
ett,  in  1837;  Alfred-place,  in  1838;  Ballysillan,  in 
1839;  and  York-street,  in  1839.  The  other  congre. 
gations,  in  1841,  were  those  of  the  Establishment 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  noticed  in 
the  articles  on  Belfast  parish  and  Ballymacarett ; 
a  Presbyterian  Secession,  in  connection  with  the 
United  Secession  Synod  of  Scotland;  a  Presbyterian 
of  the  Cameronian  communion;  two  Presbyterian 
of  the  presbytery  of  Antrim,  a  body  which  is  Arian 
or  Unitarian  in  creed;  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
an  Independent ;  and  a  Separatist  Independent 

Civil  Buildinat.')—1  The  long  bridge  of  Belfast,' 
the  bridge  which  carried  the  thoroughfare  across  the 
Lagan  into  Ballymacarett,  and  which  stood  imme- 
diately above  the  commencement  of  the  stream's 
expansion  into  Belfast  Lough,  was  long  regarded  as 
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one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  Ulster.  Its 
arched  part  extended  840  feet;  and  its  entire  length, 
including  the  dead  work  at  the  end*,  was  2,562  feet. 
Its  arches  amounted  in  number  to  21,  and  were  all 
turned  with  bewn  stone,  fetched  from  the  bill  of 
Scraba  in  Downsbire ;  but  they  were  so  small  and 
unimposing  as  to  give  the  bridge,  when  seen  from  a 
brief  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  huge  raised  cause- 
way perforated  with  little  bole*.  The  bridge  was 
raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  counties  of  Antrim 
and  Down,  for  the  sum  of  £12,000 ;  it  was  founded  I 
in  1682,  but  was  not  completed  till  after  the  Revo- 
lution ;  it  lost  7  of  its  arches  in  1692,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  weakened  by  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg's  heavy  cannon  being  drawn  along  it  before  its 
cement  was  thoroughly  indurated ;  being  shortly 
afterwards  repaired,  it  continued  during  nearly  a 
century  and  a-half  in  tolerable  preservation ;  but,  in 
1840,  it  was  pronounced  ruinous  and  unsafe  for 

traffic,  and  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed  A  new 

bridge,  on  the  site  of  the  old,  was  founded  in  1841  ; 
it  is  in  the  course  of  being  raised  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  the  two  counties,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
£27,000;  and  it  consists  of  5  semicircular  arches, 
each  of  30  feet  span,  and  of  a  considerable  extent  of 
dead  work  at  each  end,  and  has  a  breadth  of  40  feet 
between  the  range- walls — Another  new  bridge,  on 
a  site  about  670  yards  farther  up  the  river,  was  au- 
thorized by  an  act  of  the  session  of  1831,  and  was 
soon  after  constructed  under  the  management  of  a 
joint-stock  company. 

The  Exchange — or  the  Commercial  buildings,  as 
it  is  here  called— stands  on  the  south  side  of  Waring- 
street,  looking  up  Donegal-street,  and  was  erected 
by  an  incorporated  company,  at  the  cost  of  £20,000. 
It  is  a  large  and  elegant  edifice,  with  a  granite  front 
of  Ionic  columns,  resting  on  a  rusticated  basement ; 
it  contains  a  very  spacious  and  ornate  news-room,  an 
assembly-room,  ana  several  office* ;  and,  it  not  only 
is  daily  frequented  by  most  of  the  mercantile  body 
of  the  town,  but  is  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
greater  part  of  large,  respectable,  special  assemblies, 
whether  fashionable,  political,  charitable,  or  reli- 
gious.—Diagonally  confronting  it,  and  situated  at 
the  divergence  of  North  and  Donegal  streets,  stands 
the  Old  Exchange,  a  heavy  yet  respectable  brick 
building,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal, 
and  now  converted  in  its  ground-floor  into  shops, 

and  elsewhere  little  used  The  Linen  Hall,  situated 

on  the  south  side  of  Donegal-square,  is  an  extensive 
quadrangular  range  of  plain  two-story  building ;  the 
central  part  of  its  front  loftier  than  the  rest,  pedi- 
mented.  and  sending  aloft  a  small,  neat  tower;  and 
iu  interior  so  disposed  in  offices  and  rooms  for  the 
factors  as  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose. An  area  all  round  the  building,  and  enclosed 
by  an  iron  railing,  is  tastefully  planted  with  ever- 
greens and  flowering  shrubs,  and  affords,  at  all  sea- 
sons, a  most  agreeable  promenade  for  the  inhabitants. 
— The  Northern  Bank  is  a  lofty  and  rather  imposing 
brick  edifice,  confronting  the  head  of  High-street. — 
The  Custom-house  is  a  lumpish  brick  house  on  one  of 
the  quay*.— The  Theatre,  situated  in  Arthur-street, 
is  a  small,  plain,  brick  building,  with  a  stuccoed 
front,  and  elegant  interior;  but, greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  north,  is  much  neglected. 
A  handsome  music-hall,  for  concerts  and  similar  en- 
tertainments, was  recently  erected. — The  '  Donegal 
Arms'  hotel,  though  in  a  sense  a  private  edifice,  and 
though  sharply  competed  with  by  other  inns  in  the 
town,  which  almost  vie  with  tbe  best  in  Britain, 
challenges  separate  attention  by  the  beauty  of  its 
facade,  and  the  excellence  of  its  arrangements.  "  Its 
citerior."  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  is  very  elegant. 
Laving  indeed  the  character  of  a  grand  edifice."— 


Tbe  barracks,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  North 
Queen-street,  and  extending  back  in  a  quadrangle 
on  the  skirt  of  the  acclivity  which  there  begins  to 
ascend  toward  the  bills,  contain  accommodation  for 
one  regiment  of  infantry,  and  for  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
or  a  company  of  artillery  The  House  of  Correc- 
tion, in  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  town,  is  no- 
ticed  as  follows,  in  the  Report  on  Prisons  for  1841  : 
"  This  prison  has  been  condemned  by  the  Inspectors- 
General  before ;  and  I  have  only  to  express  my  full 
concurrence  in  that  opinion.  It  is  very  old,  badly 
planned,  very  inconvenient,  and  too  limited  as  to 
room ;  altogether  it  is  totally  unfit  for  prison  use ; 
and  it  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  parties 
are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  new 
one,  and  that  the  site,  plan,  and  specification,  are 
also  agreed  upon,  and  a  presentment  for  £38,000  has 


agreed  upon,  and  a  presentment  for  £38,000  I 
already  been  passed,  so  that  there  remains  no 
tion  now  but  that  the  building,  which  is  to  accom- 
modate 300  prisoners,  will  be  soon  commenced,  and 
that  we  shall  ere  long  see  a  Prison  Institution  estab- 
lished upon  a  more  comprehensive  and  improved 
scale,  and  which  cannot  fail  in  producing  the  most 
favourable  results  in  the  most  populous,  important, 
and  commercial  town  of  tbe  county." — A  commodi- 
ous, recently  erected,  Police-office  stands  in  Poultry- 
square,  and  contains,  besides  its  proper  accommoda- 
tions, a  room  for  a  daily  court  of  petty-sessions — 
Other  public  buildings  will  be  noticed  in  the  three 
following  sections. 

Science  and  Literature.] — The  Belfast  Royal 
Academical  Institution,  or  Belfast  College,  is  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  building,  three  stories  high,  present- 
ing rather  a  good  front,  but  very  narrow  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length,  and  quite  inferior  in  architectural 
to  iU  high  destiny  and  noble  uses.  It 


stands  isolatedly  in  the  centre  of  College-square  ; 
and  is  surrounded  at  a  distance,  or  on  a  line  with  the 
inner  sides  of  the  encompassing  streets,  by  a  stone 
wall  and  iron  railing ;  but  it  has  a  naked,  gaunt 
appearance,  and  totally  wants  the  features  of  college 
architecture.  It  was  erected,  in  1810,  bv  means  of 
a  public  subscription  of  £30,000,  one-sixth  of  which 
was  obtained  by  Lord  Moira,  in  India  ;  and  was,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  incorporated  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  endowed  with  an  annual  parliamentary 
grant  of  £1,500.  This  grant  was  subsequently  for 
several  years  withheld  ;  but  eventually  was  not  only 
renewed,  but  augmented  to  £1,900.  A  school  de- 
partment in  the  institution  does  not  partake  in  the 
grant,  and  is  conducted  by  masters  for  writing, 
drawing,  mathematics,  English,  Frencb,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Claasics.  The  parliamentary  grant  is 
distributed  in  salaries  of  £150  each  to  professors  of 
Logic  and  Belles-lettres,  Greek  and  Latin,  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages,  Natural  Philosophy,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Mathematics,  and 
Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  £150  to  an  assistant- 
secretary,  and  tbe  same  sum  for  incidental  expenses ; 
£100  each  to  two  professors  of  Divinity;  and  £50 
each  to  professors  of  chemistry,  botany,  surgery, 
the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  materia  medica 
and  pharmacy,  and  midwifery  and  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children.  Connected  with  the 
institution  are  a  museum  and  a  valuable  library.  Tbe 
college  term  extends  from  the  1st  of  November  to 
the  30th  of  April.  The  college  department  posseses 
almost  tbe  same  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  com- 
munities of  Ulster,  which  the  Scottish  universities 
do  to  the  Established  church  and  Presbyterian  dis- 
senting bodies  of  Scotland.  The  institution '•  affairs 
are  conducted  by  a  president,  4  vice-presidents,  20 
managers,  and  8  visiters,  chosen  by  tbe  proprietary  ; 
but  they  have  been  involved  in  a  series  of  whirling 
conflicts  between  the  orthodox  and  the 
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A  nan  Presbyterians, — they  have  more  than  once 
appeared  to-  be  almost  on  the  brink  of  ruin; — and 
they  were  recently  flung  into  a  foaming  vortex  by  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Arians,  to  claim  for  two 
theological  professor*  of  their  creed  a  place  among 
the  faculty. — The  Belfast  Academy,  a  plain  and 
rather  large  structure,  at  the  corner  of  Donegal 
and  Yoik  streets,  was  built  by  subscription  in  1785. 
This  institution  was  projected  on  enlightened  prin- 
eiples  far  in  advance  of  the  period  of  its  founda- 
tion, and  formed  the  model,  not  only  for  Belfast 
College,  but  for  many  other  interesting  and  valu- 
able academical  institutions.  It  was  originally  de- 
signed to  be  exactly  what  Belfast  College  became, 
with  the  exception  or  addition  of  having  a  principal 
to  superintend  the  whole  body  of  professors  or 
teachers;  it  was  for  some  time  conducted  with  a 
college  department,  and  not  long  ago  very  nearly 
experienced  a  revival  of  that  department  in  such 
formidable  strength,  as  should  rival  and  even  over- 
power the  younger  and  greater  institution ;  but, 
since  about  60  years  ago-,  it  has  simply  been  a  finish- 
ing school  for  boys,  closely  akin  in  character  to  the 
High  or  Grammar  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow ;  and  at  present  it  contains  separate  classes  and 
class-rooms  for  the  six  departments  of  classics,  ma- 
thematics, writing,  drawing,  English,  and  French, 
presided  over  by  a  principal  and  live  masters. — Bel- 
fast so  abounds  in  schools  of  all  grades,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  is  so  thickly  and  delight- 
fully dotted  with  large,  airy  buildings  devoted  to 
education,  that  we  cannot,  without  being  invidious, 
make  any  selections  from  the  general  list  presented 
in  our  statistics  of  the  parish.  The  town  has 
long  been  celebrious,  too,  for  the  directing  and  ele- 
vating tone  which  it  has  imparted  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  education, — for  the  study  it  has  incited  of  the 
best  methods  of  mental  training, — and  even  for  lifting 
the  instrumentalities  and  the  influences  of  education 
to  a  high  place  among  the  sciences  ;  and  the  names 
of  David  .Marison,  Dr.  Crombie,  Elisabeth  Hamilton, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  LL.D.— the  last  of 
whom  is  the  present  able  principal  of  the  Academy — 
will  long  enable  H  to  defy  rivalry  in  the  fame  of 
a  philosophic  and  masterly  acquaintance  with  the 
true  arts  of  education. 

The  house  of  the  Natural  History  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Belfast  is  a  handsome  and  very 
convenient  edifice,  founded  in  1830,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  College-square,  and  built  at  the  cost 
ef  £2,300 ;  and  it  contains  a  valuable  and  extensive 
museum  of  Irish  antiquities,  works  of  art,  minerals, 
fusils,  and  zoological  and  botanical  specimens. — The 
Botanical  gardens  of  Belfast  were  formed  since  the 
year  1830;  are  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
town  ;  and,  though  not  remarkable  for  extent,  possess 
great  beauty  and  interest-  Their  site  abounds  in 
;>tii;ht  and  graceful  undulations ;  a  tiny  morass,  at 
the  base  of  one  of  the  slopes,  has  been  dressed  into  an 
ornate  habitat  of  aquatic  plants  ;  the  whole  garden 
arrangement,  while  quite  scientific,  has  a  strikingly 
pictorial  effect ;  the  conservatories  are  constructed 
according  to  the  most  recent  improvements ;  and  an 
excellent  suite  of  lodging-rooms  is  attached,  for  the 
of  apprentices  to  the  art  of  enlightened  and  ex- 
perienced gardening.  Two  societies  exist  in  the 
town  for  promoting  horticultural  improvement,  the 
one  called  the  Northern  Holticultural  Society,  and 
the  other  the  Belfast  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society — The  Belfast  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Knowledge  was  formed  in  1788;  meets  in  the  central 
room  of  the  Linen  Hall ;  and  possesses  a  library  of 
about  8,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  minerals  am! 
philosophical  apparatus — The  Literary  Society  was 
formed  in  1801 ;  but  is  of  rather  a  private  than  a. 


diffusive  character — The  Statistical  Society  of 
Ulster  was  established  in  1838,  and  consists  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  members,  who  are-  elected  by 
ballot,  and  pay  an  annual  subscription. — The  Me- 
chanics' Institute  was  founded  in  1823,  and  in- 
cludes a  scientific  school  for  the  delivery  to  artisans 
of  occasional  lectures  on  mechanics  and  chemistry. — 
The  Ulster  Teachers'  Association  was  established 
for  the  purposes  of  improving  the  literary  character 
of  elementary  teachers,  and  securing  for  them  better 
remuneration  than  is  common  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  and  it  corresponds  with  subordinate  and  local 
associations  in  different  parts  of  the  province. — 
There  are  four  musical  societies  ; — the  Anacreontic 
Society,  which  meets  weekly  for  practice;  the  Choral 
Society,  established  in  1838.  for  extending  a  taste 
for  sacred  music  ;  the  Irish  Harp  Society,  instituted 
for  the  support  and  musical  education  of  destitute 

blind  boys;  and  the  Harmonic  Society  In  1841, 

there  were  five  Belfast  newspapers;  the  Belfast 
News-Letter,  the  earliest  journal  of  Ulster,  com- 
menced in  1737,  and  of  thoroughly  established  re- 
pute among  conservatives ;  the  Northern  Whig,  a 
liberal  paper,  of  well-tried  and  widely  circulated 
fame  for  its  talent ;  the  Commercial  Chronicle,  a 
paper  of  considerable  standing,  and  understood  to  be 
more  commercial  than  political ;  the  Ulster  Times,  a 
journal  of  not  more  than  ten  years  standing ;  and  the 
Vindicator,  a  recent  and  Roman  Catholic  journal. 
We  miss,  in  this  list,  both  a  conservative  paper  which 
was  in  high  repute,  from  12  to  8  years  ago,  for  its 
ability,  and  a  Dissenting  Protestant  religious  news* 

paper  which  was  commenced  about  the  year  1837  

Belfast  has  not  yet  figured  in  literature  as  a  publish- 
ing town  ;  yet  it  produced,  in  1704,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest Irish  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  its  printing- 
presses  are  very  numerous,  and  have  produced  three 
or  four  periodicals,  all  or  chiefly  religious,  and  a 
profusion  of  pamphlets,  fugitive  works,  and  small 
volumes.  The  town  also  is  the  book-emporium  for 
nearly  all  Ulster  ;  and  the  entrepot  of  a  very  large 

proportion  of  British  publications  sent  to  Ireland  

Circulating  libraries,  established  by  private  enter- 
prise, are  large  and  respectable. 

Remedial  Intfitutiotu.]— The  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  stands  in  an  airy 
and  healthful  situation  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
town,  and  was  built  by  government  at  the  cost  of 
upwards  of  £50,000.  H  has,  as  seen  from  a  little 
distance,  an  imposing  and  almost  sumptuous  ap- 
pearance, ami  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  general 
landscape.  In  183(5,  an  additional  building,  capable 
of  accommodating  100  patients,  and  designed  as  a 
provision  for  the  increase  of  applicants,  and  for  in- 
curable cases,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £3,486  8s. 
9<l.  One  part  of  the  establishment  contains  two 
dormitories  for  males,  and  two  for  females,  each 
pair  capable  of  containing  44  beds,  and  separated 
by  a  room  for  respectively  a  keeper  and  a  nurse, 
with  inspection  windows  on  either  side.  Attached 
to  the  buildings  is  a  small  farm  of  about  21  acres 
in  area,  designed  to  engage  a  portion  of  the  pa- 
tients in  the  bracing  and  healthy  employments  of 
agriculture.  In  1841,  there  were  136  male  and  1 18 
female  patients  from  the  preceding  year,  2  male 
and  6  female  patients  re-admitted,  and  52  male  and 
47  female  patients  admitted  for  the  first  time; 
and  out  of  the  whole,  41  males  and  35  females 
were  cured,  5  males  and  6  females  were  relieved, 
and  II  males  and  16  females  died.  The  total  ex- 
pense for  that  year  was  £3,576  15s.  2d.;  the  ex- 
pense for  diet  only,  £1,774  19s.  lid.,  and  the 

average  cost  of  each  patient  £14  12s.  lOd  The 

Belfast  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital  was  opened 
in  1817,  is  situated  in  Frederick-strcct,  and  include* 
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a  clerical  departaieiit  for  chronic  diseases,  and  far 
injuries  from  accident*.  In  1839.  its  income  and  ex- 
penditure were  respectively  .£2.345  Os.  Id.,  and 
£'2,490  5s.  3d. ;  and  the  mmlwr  of  intern  pa- 
tients in  its  infirmary  department  was  410,  and  in 
its  fever  hospital  department  was  1.738.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  in  April  31,  1841,  its  fever 
case*  were  1,7(10,  its  chronic  cases  281,  and  its 
surgical  cases  27. — Another  fever  hospital,  sup- 
ported wholly  by  parliamentary  and  county  grants, 
and  not,  like  the  former,  owing  its  main  support  to 
subscriptions,  received,  in  1839,  £674  16s.,  expended 
£574  16s.  5d..  and  had  a  total  of  313  patient*.— 
The  chief  of  two  dispensaries,  in  1839,  received 
£121  15s.,  expended  £202  10s.  2d.,  and  had  re- 
commended to  it  6,069  patients.  The  other  dis- 
pensary, srtnaited  in  Chapel  Lane,  received  and  ex- 
pended in  that  year  £51  14s.  9d  The  Lying-in 

Ho-pital,  during  1819.  had  192  patients — A  for- 
mer female  penitentiary,  fitted  up  in  a  large  private 
house  in  Donegal-street,  was  well  conducted  by  an 
excellent  matron,  but  allowed  to  fall  into  extinc- 
tion by  an  inert  committee  of  management.  The 
present  Ulster  Female  Penitentiary,  situated  in 
Brunswirk-strect,  was  erected  in  remit  of  a  noble 
and  spirited  effort  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar, — an  effort 
which  realised,  in  a  very  brief  period,  upwards  of 
£3,000  from  voluntary  subscriptions  :  the  Institu- 
tion was  opened  in  November,  1839;  it  contains  a 
separate  apartment  for  each  inmate;  a  lending  lib- 
rary, effective  appliances  of  literary  and  religious  in- 
struction, and  such  facilities  for  economy,  order,  and 
industry,  as  furnish  a  model  for  similar  establish- 
ments ;  and,  during  the  first  14  months  of  its  ex- 
istence, it  admitted  54  females,  who  sought  or  ac- 
cepted a  retreat  from  vice,  and  a  religious  home. 
Not  a  single  applicant  has  been  refused  admittance 
since  the  opening  of  the  new  institution  ;  and  every 
wretched  outcast,  desirous  of  forsaking  the  evil  of 
her  ways,  may  find  in  it  a  shelter  and  a  home.  From 
the  common  jails,  and  from  the  lowest  dens  of  in- 
famy and  crime,  its  inmates  are  taken :  yet  such  is 
the  admirable  system  maintained  by  it*  excellent 
matron,  such  the  kindness  atid  decision  of  her  most 
judicious  management,  and  such  the  effective  super- 
intendence of  the  female  committee,  that,  in  few 
private  families  are  there  more  peace,  and  harmony, 
and  kindness, — more  industry,  economy,  and  good 
management,  than  distinguish  '  th«  family  circle '  of 
the  Ulster  Female  Penitentiarv." 

Poor. law  L  won.] -The  Belfast  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  2nd,  and  was  declared  on  Dec,  21, 1838. 
It  lies  partly  in  co.  Antrim,  and  partly  in  co. 
Down,  and  comprises  a  territory  of  47,702  acres, 
which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  80,512.  There 
are  7  ex-oflieio  guardians,  and  22  elected  guardians; 
and  they  meet  every  Tuesday  in  the  Board-Room 
at  Ma  lone.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  in  the  rami  portion  of  the  union  is 
"9,300  19s  6d. ;  the  total  number  of 


rated  is  18,454 ;  and  of  these,  523  are  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 1,143,  not  exceeding 
£2, — 907,  not  exceeding  £3, — 599,  not  exceeding 
£4, — and  310,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  number  of 
£  10  electors  traced  in  the  rate-book  is  2,083 ;  and  of 
these,  420  are  rated  at  sums  under  £10  and  above 

£9  263  under  £9,-132  under  £8,-68  under  £7, 

—38  under  £6,— and  17  under  £5i  The  work- 
house was  contracted  for  on  June  7,  1839,— to  be 
completed  m  March,  1841, -to  cost  £7,000  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £2,869  7*.  8d.  for 
fitting*  and  contingencies,— to  occupy  a  site  of  12  I 
acres,  purchased  for  £2,130  12s.  4d.,  and  subject  to 
an  annual  rent  of  £28  12s.  2d., — and  to  contain 
accommodation  for  1,000  paupers.    The  date  of  the  | 


first  admission  of  paupers  was  May  11,  1841  ;  the 
total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£9,052  8s.  9d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure 
was  £1,314  I5«.  8d.  The  dispensaries  of  the  union 
are  two  in  Belfast,  and  three  m  respectively  Bally- 
macarett,  Hollywood,  and  Wbitehousc.  A  rural 
district,  containing  It', 282  inhabitant*,  has  no  dis- 
pensary. The  institutions  for  intern  patients  are 
the  two  hospital*  noticed  in  the  preceding  section  ; 
the  latter  of  these  two  was  only  a  temporary  provi- 
sion during  a  great  prevalence  of  fever  in  1839;  and 
both  are  unavailable  to  the  Downsfaire  portion  of  tke 
union. 

Charitable  Institution*."] — The  Poor  Hou<e,  in 
North  Queen  street,  looking  down  Donegal. street, 
is  a  neat  edifice  with  extensive  wings,  and  a  small 
but  well-formed  spire.  The  institution  connected 
with  it  was  established  in  1771,  and  was  three  years 
afterwards  incorporated  by  the  title  of  the  Belfast 
Incorporated  Charitable  Society.  The  house  was 
built  at  an  original  cost  of  between  £7.000  and 
£10.000;  the  funds  so  increased  as  to  furnish  the 
chief  investments  for  constructing  the  waterworks 
of  the  town  ;  and  the  establishment  is  maintained 
by  means  of  £750  a-year  from  the  waterworks,  the 
interest  on  accumulated  donations,  and  the  proceeds 
of  annual  subscriptions,  amounting  jointly  to  up- 
wards of  £2,000.  The  inmates  are  children  and 
infirm  aged  person*,  the  latter  both  male  and  female, 
and  the  former  either  orphans  or  deserted  chiidreu. 
The  old  men  are  employed  as  handicraftsmen,  and 
the  boys  are  either  instructed  m  their  trades  or  ap- 
prenticed out ;  and  the  girls  knit  all  the  stockings, 
used  in  the  house,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  old 
women,  perform  all  the  white-seam  sewing  required 
for  the  inmates. — A  Night  Asylum  for  the  houseless 
poor  was  opened  in  1841,  in  Puultrv-squure. —  A  So- 
ciety for  the  suppression  of  mendicity,  and  for  fur- 
nishing the  poor  with  food  and  emplo)  merit,  was 
established  m  1806,  and  supported  by  penal  fines 
and  voluntary  subscriptions — A  Society  for  the 
encouragement  and  reward  of  good  conduct  in  Female 
servant*,  and  which  gives  a  premium  of  four  guinea* 
at  the  expiration  of  four  years  of  uninterrupted  faith- 
ful service,  and  of  ten  guineas  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  years,  was  established  in  1836,  and  hitherto, 
has  operated  with  admirable  effect — Among  other 
charitable  institution*  may  be  named  the  Ladies' 
Society  for  clothing  the  poor ;  the  Society  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  sick  ;  the  Benevolent  Society, 
for  affording  protection  and  aid  to  young  females 
who  may  have  been  deprived  of  their  parent*  or  na- 
tural protectors  ;  the  Mastct  Mariners'  Association, 
for  securing  annuities  to  the  widows  and  families  of 
deceased  members  .  the  Fund,  under  4  aud  5  William 
IV.,  for  the  relief  and  support  of  siek,  maimed,  and 
disabled  seamen,  and  of  the  widows  and  children  of 
those  slain  or  drowned  in  the  merchant  service  .  and 
the  Mont  de  Piete  and  Loan  Fund  Society,  under  6- 
and  7  William  IV.,  and  V  and  2  Victoria,  tor  lending 
money  at  interest  in  sums  not  exceeding  £10,  and 
receiving  it  bark  in  weekly  instalments.  In  1841, 
the  Loan  Fund's  amount  of  capital  was  £10,435; 
the  amount  circulated,  £40,721 ;  the  number  of 
loans,  10.180;  the  nett  profit.  £547  18s.  2d  ;  the 
amount  expended  for  charitable  purposes,  £255. 

Religion*  and  Miteellaneout  Institution*.]—  The 
Belfast  Town  Mission  has  been  in  operation  upwards 
of  15> years,  and,  in  1841,  employed  four  missionaries. 
The  Bible  Society  has  its  depository  in  Church- 
street.  The  depository  of  the  Sunday-school  Society 
for  Ireland  is  at  the  head  of  High-street,  and  offers 
books  at  reduced  prices.  The  Religious  Tract  De- 
pository is  in  Wanng-strect.  The  Seamen's  Friend 
Society  employs  a  chaplain  for  preaching  to  seamen. 
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and  rioting  vessels  in  port,  and  has  a  convenient 

Elace  of  worship  in  Pilot-street.  The  Sunday-school 
'nion  was  established  in  1821,  and  assists  in  the  re- 
vival Bnd  establishment  of  Sabbath  schools.  The 
Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  for 
the  Blind  has  its  premises  in  College-street.  The 
Ulster  Temperance  Society  was  originated  by  the 
enlightened  persevering  Christian  philanthropist,  Dr. 
Edgar,  arid  was  the  parent  one  of  Europe.  The 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was 
established  in  1836.  The  Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice,  and  Promoting  the  Knowledge  and 
Practice  of  the  Christian  Religion,  is  known  through- 
out Ulster  and  Northern  Leinster  for  its  schools. 
The  Belfast  Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-slavery  Society  has  been  characterized  by  con- 
siderable activity.  The  auxiliaries  to  the  various 
missionary  societies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Irish  orthodox  Protestant  communities,  and  also  to 
other  institutions  of  an  exclusively  or  mixedly  reli- 
gious character,  are  singular  for  numerousness  and 
fluctuation ;  no  town  needing  less  incitement  than 
Belfast  to  adopt  any  good  religious  cause  introduced 
to  its  notice,  and  none  with  more  exquisite  naivete 
forgetting  to  follow  up  the  votes  and  demonstrations 
of  a  public  religious  meeting ;  so  that  the  religious 
auxiliaries  of  the  town  have,  in  various  instances, 
exhibited  a  frequent  and  facile  alternation  of  extinc- 
tion and  revival.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
and  Improvement  of  the  Growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland 
was  established  in  1841,  is  liberally  supported  by  the 
subscriptions  of  the  Belfast  merchants  and  others,  and 
promises  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  Ulster. 

Bank*.  Markets,  and  Conveyance*.']— The  offices 
of  the  Belfast  Banking  Company  and  the  Provincial 
Bank,  are  in  Donegal.strect ;  that  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  is  in  Donegal-place;  that  of  the  Northern 
Banking  Company  is  in  Castle-place ;  and  that  of 
the  Ulster  Banking  Company  is  in  Waring-strect. 
No  bona  fide  Belfast  bank  has  suspended  payment 
for  at  least  a  century  back :  the  failure,  a  few  years 
ago,  of  the  Belfast  branch  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Bank  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tion ;  for  the  affair  was  wholly  a  Dublin  bubble  

May's  Market,  off  Cromac  and  May  streets,  is  open 
for  grain,  oat- meal,  and  fruit,  every  week. day, 
and  for  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  beef,  and  flax,  every 
Friday.  Montgomery's  Market,  off  Calender-street, 
is  open  for  potatoes,  beef,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit ;  I 
and  both  York-street  Market,  off  York  and  Great 
George  streets,  and  Ormond  Market,  off  James  and 
Patrick  streets,  are  open  for  the  same  departments, 
except  that  of  fish.  Butter  Weigh-Uouse,  off  Tomb- 
street,  is  appropriated  solely  to  the  butter  trade. 
Great  George's-strect  Market,  recently  erected,  is 

S preprinted  to  the  provision  trade,  and  specially  to 
e  trade  in  pigs  and  pork ;  but,  though  commodious, 
it  requires  the  aid  of  the  wide  streets  and  unstirring 
thoroughfare  in  its  vicinity,  to  accommodate  the 
enormous  quantities  of  pork  which  arc  brought  for 
sale.  Smithfield-Bauare  is  the  market  arena  for  fat 
cattle,  on  Wednesday;  for  milch-cows,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  on  Friday ;  for  skins,  hay,  straw,  and  an  in- 
credible variety  of  miscellaneous  wares,  on  every 
week-day;  and  nearly  one-half  of  its  area  is  occupied 
with  old  and  new  furniture,  marine  stores,  old  and 
renovated  wearing  apparel,  and  a  perfect  museum  of 
the  rag  and  bone  gatherers'  curiosities.  Fairs  are 
held  on  Aug.  12  and  Nov.  8,— The  Ulster  railway 
was  open  in  January,  1842,  as  far  as  Lurgan ;  and 
had  four  daily  trains  up  to  Lurgan,  four  down  to 
Belfast,  one  daily  train  between  Belfast  and  Lisburn, 
and  a  second  train  on  Tuesday  between  Belfast  and 
Lisburn.  The  stations  between  Belfast  and  Lurgan 
are  Dunmurry,  Lisburn,  and  Moira.  A  short  line  of 


railway  was  opened  in  September,  1840,  to  connect 
the  harbour  with  the  lime-quarries,  as  they  are  called 
— that  is,  the  quarries  of  indurated  chalk — on  the 
Cave-Hill  The  public  conveyances  by  road,  at  the 
close  of  1841,  were  4  coaches  to  Dublin,  3  to  Ar- 
magh, one  to  Ballinabinch,  two  to  Ballymena,  one  to 
Carrickfergus,  two  and  a  car  direct  to  Londonderry, 
one  to  Londonderry  by  way  of  Coleraine,  one  and  an 
omnibus  to  Cotnber,  one  and  a  car  to  Donaghadee, 
one  and  a  car  to  Downpatrick,  one  to  Dungannon, 
one  to  Enniskillen,  one  to  Killyleagb,  one  to  Kilrea, 
two  to  Larne,  one  to  Magherafelt  and  Cookstotvn, 
two  and  a  car  to  Poctaferry,  one  to  Portglenone,  and 
six  cars  to  Bangor.  At  the  same  date,  steamers 
sailed  thrice  a-week  direct  for  Glasgow,  every  Tues- 
day for  Stranraer  and  Glasgow,  every  Wednesday  for 
Dublin,  every  Monday  for  Dublin,  Falmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, and  London,  thrice  a-week  for  Liverpool, 
every  Tuesday  for  Carlisle  and  Whitehaven,  and 
every  Monday  and  Friday  for  Fleetwood. 

ManufactureM.") — Some  idea  of  the  manufactures 
of  Belfast  may  be  formed  by  glancing  at  the  statistics 
of  the  town's  steam-engines  in  1838.  The  number 
of  these  was  50;  their  aggregate  horse-power  was 
1.274;  and  11  of  the  whole  were  erected  in  1838.— 
17  in  1835,  1836,  and  1837,-10  between  1830  and 
the  close  of  1834.— and  12  between  1806  and  the 
close  of  1827.  Eighteen  of  the  engines,  of  aggre- 
gately 690  horse-power,  or  a  fraction  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  aggregate  of  power,  were  employed 
in  spinning  linen-yam ;  three,  of  aggregately  92  horse- 
power, in  spinning  cotton  .yam;  one,  of  60  horse, 
power,  in  spinning  linen  and  cotton  yarn ;  one,  of  60 
horse-power,  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  ;  one, 
of  30  horse-power,  in  bleaching ;  one,  of  15  horse- 
power, in  bleaching  and  dyeing;  two,  of  unitedly 
40  horse-power,  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing ;  five, 
of  aggregately  67  horse-power,  in  foundry ;  one,  of 
16  horse-power,  in  ship-foundry;  three,  of  aggre- 
gately 76  horse-power,  in  grinding  wheat ;  one,  of 
10  horse-power,  in  grinding  corn;  one,  of  10 
horse -power,  in  making  paper;  one  of  40  horse- 
power, in  making  whiskey ;  one,  of  8  horse-power, 
in  making  starch;  one,  of  6  hone-power,  in  grinding 
bones  for  manure ;  one,  of  8  horse-power,  in  making 
lime ;  one,  of  8  horse-power,  in  making  machinery  , 
one,  of  4  J  horse-power,  in  making  sheet-lead,  5cc.  , 
fi  ve,  of  aggregately  1 7  i  horse-power,  in  grinding  drugs 
and  coffee,  and  making  files,  stucco,  Roman  cement, 
chimney-pieces,  &c. ;  and  one,  of  16  horse-power,  in 
cleansing  the  docks. 

The  town  contains  within  itself  the  appliances  of 
producing,  from  the  elementary  processes  on  to 
completion,  the  various  fabrics  of  the  linen  and  the 
cotton  manufacture,  from  the  finest  cambric  to  the 
coarsest  canvass.  In  1841,  the  steam-power  mills 
for  the  spinning  of  linen-yam  had  amounted  to  25 ; 
and  a  principal  one  of  these,  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Mulbolland,  employed  800  persons,  annually  con- 
sumed 720  tons  of  flax,  and  produced  yarn  to  the 
estimated  value  of  £80,000  a-year.  Large  factories 
exist  also  for  weaving  shirtings,  drills,  sheeting*, 
sacking,  osnaburghs,  and  other  linen  fabrics.  The 
hand-spun  linen-yam  sold  in  the  Linen  Hall  amounts 
in  annual  value  to  about  £100,000.  But  as  Belfast 
is  the  great  focus  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ulster, 
and  has  numerous  and  intricately  ramified  connec- 
tions, in  the  trade  of  producing  and  selling  linen 
fabrics,  with  even  distant  parts  of  the  province,  we 
must  reserve  a  full  view  of  its  linen  trade  for  our 
article  on  Ulster  :  see  that  article. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  at  one  time  flourish- 
ing, but  has  grievously  declined.  The  first  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  woven  in  Ireland,  was  made  by  an 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Francis  M'Crucken  of  Belfast,  in 
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the  year  1778-9.  The  manufacture  was  at  first 
designed  merely  as  a  source  of  employment  to  the 
children  of  Belfast  Poor-house;  but  Messrs.  Joy 
and  M'Cabe,  the  former  the  father  of  Chief-baron 
Joy,  encountered  from  the  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion a  refusal  of  a  benevolent  offer  of  machinery ; 
and,  in  consequence,  they  and  Mr.  M'Crackcn 
formed  themselves  into  a  trading  company,  erected 
buildings  and  machinery,  introduced  the  use  of  the 
Ay-shuttle,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cali- 
coes, dimities,  and  Marseilles  quilting*.  They  soon 
acquired  considerable  celebrity.  In  1784,  a  mill  for 
spinning  twist  by  water-power  was  erected  at  White- 
house,  near  the  road  to  Carrickfergus  ;  and  so  rapidly 
did  the  manufacture  thenceforth  increase,  that,  in 
1800,  it  afforded  employment  or  maintenance,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  27,000  persons,  within  a  cir- 
cuit drawn  upon  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  the  centre 
of  Belfast.  In  181 1,  the  number  of  bags  of  cotton- 
wool imported  to  the  town  was  14,320,  the  number 
exported  3,007,  leaving  11,313  for  home  consump. 
tion.  But  so  greatly  have  the  comparatively  cheaper 
production  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  profit- 
able substitution  of  linen  for  cotton  yarn,  forced 
down  the  Irish  cotton  manufacture,  since  1811,  that, 
in  1837,  not  more  than  8,700  bags  of  cotton  were 
imported  into  all  Ireland.  In  1841,  only  3  cotton- 
mills  existed  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  employing 
considerably  fewer  than  1,000  persons  ;  and,  except- 
ing the  spinning  of  yam  in  these  mills,  the  cotton 
trade  of  Belfast  is  now  confined  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  muslins  or  jaconeta,  twilled  cords,  unions, 
a  few  ginghams,  and  harness  shawls  and  checked 
handkerchiefs,  by  band-loom  labour.  In  1838,  the 
number  of  cotton- weavers  in  the  town,  and  in  sur- 
rounding districts,  was  about  10,000 ;  and  of  these, 
5,100  were  employed  by  Scotch  houses,  and  about 
600  by  the  Messrs.  Dixon  of  Carlisle, — the  sole  in- 
ducement for  these  parties  employing  them,  being 
the  fact  that  wages  were  then  about  10  per  cent, 
and  bad  been  known  to  be  from  30  to  40  per  cent., 
lower  than  in  Glasgow. 

Rope-making  was  introduced  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  The  manufacture  of  canvass 
was  established,  with  six  looms,  by  the  Rope-work 
Company,  in  1784.  Paper-making  was  first  com- 
menced at  Dunmurry  on  the  road  to  Lisbum,  and 
was  afterwards  established  and  pushed  rapidly  into 
increase  in  the  suburb  of  Cromac.  Stocking-making 
employed,  30  years  ago,  about  200  persons.  Salt 
was,  at  one  time,  an  article  of  extensive  manufac- 
ture. Soap  and  candle  making  for  exportation 
yielded,  in  1610,  an  annual  produce  worth  about 
£10,000.  Vitriol-making  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gregg  of  Belfast,  but  was  carried  on  by  him  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lisburn.  Leather,  tanned  in  Belfast, 
was  long  in  high  repute ;  but  was  greatly  diminished, 
in  amount  of  manufacture,  by  the  pressure  of  Buona- 
parte's continental  system.  Glass-making  was  two 
or  three  generations  ago  introduced  to  Ballymacarett, 
and,  after  being  abandoned  in  the  department  of 
window-glass,  was  prosecuted  in  that  of  flint-glass. 
These  and  other  departments  of  manufacture  have 
had  a  various  fate,  some  greatly  augmenting,  some 
decreasing,  or  becoming  extinct,  and  some  remaining 
proportionally  stationary ;  but  their  very  number 
and  variety,  and  the  spirit  with  which  most  of  them 
were  introduced  and  put  to  the  test,  pleasingly 
evince  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

]— In  1763,  the  gross  customs  of  Belfast, 
including  excise,  amounted  to  £32,91)0;  in  1784, 
they  amounted,  exclusive  of  excise,  to  £  101, 376 ;  in 
1810,  they  amounted,  exclusive  of  excise,  to  £426, 174 
18s.  2i'i.  ,  and  though,  since  the  second  of  these 
I* 


dates,  they  have,  with  some  fluctuations  in  years  of 
difficulty,  undergone  a  gradual  rise,  yet,  during 
several  years  preceding  1838,  they  averaged  rather 
less  than  £400,000,  and  in  the  year  ending  in  Oct. 
1840,.  they  amounted  to  £361,502.  In  1610.  the 
exports  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  to  the 
value  of  £537,249  15s.  9d.,  and  amounted  in  total  to 
£2,904,520  19s.  In  1835,  the  exports  amounted  to 
£4,341,794  3s.  7d. ;  and  the  imports  to  £3,695,437 
Us.  I0d.  The  most  valuable  items  in  the  exports 
of  that  year  were  £2,694  in  linen,  £906,597  in  pro- 
visions, £186,884  in  feathers,  flax,  and  tow,  £148,597 
in  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  £146,260  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, £40,360  in  linen  yarn,  £35,580  in  horses ; 
and  the  most  valuable  items  in  the  imports  were 
£960,000  in  linen  yarn,  £480,000  in  woollen  manu- 
factures, £274,134  in  tea,  £188,000  in  haberdashery 
and  apparel,  £175,778  in  sugar,  £141,250  in  coals, 
culm,  and  cinders,  £128,277  in  cotton- wool,  £94,229 
in  tobacco,  and  £92,690  in  corn,  malt,  meal,  and 
flour — In  1838,  the  estimated  annual  amount  of 
inland  carriage  to  the  town  was  52,000  tons  for  ex- 
portation, 47,250  of  agricultural  produce  for  local 
consumption  as  food,  10,450  of  agricultural  produce 
for  the  use  of  2  distilleries  and  9  breweries,  350  of 
exciseatile  articles  not  directly  imported,  and  47,250 
of  stone,  lime,  turf,  &c. ;  and  the  estimated  annual 
amount  of  inland  carriage  from  the  town  was  93,000 
tons  of  imports,  7.000  of  produce  of  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, and  107,000  of  coal,  manure,  &c— In  1682, 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  was 
3.307;  in  1827,  the  registered  tonnage  was  21,557; 
and,  in  1835,  it  was  32,545.  The  tonnage  of  the  last 
of  these  years  was  distributed  among  293  vessels ; 
it  exceeded  that  of  Cork  by  11,031  tons,  though 
inferior  by  9  in  the  number  of  vessels ;  and  fell  but 
one  part  in  fifty-nine  short  of  constituting  one-fourth 
of  the  total  tonnage  of  all  the  shipping  of  Ireland — 
In  1831,  the  export  tonnage  coastwise  was  155,418; 
and,  in  1834,  it  was  174,894.  In  1831,  the  export 
tonnage  to  foreign  ports  was  35,335;  and,  in  1834, 
it  was  31,665.  In  1831.  the  import  tonnage  coast- 
wise was  27,947 ;  and,  in  1834,  it  was  30,733.  In 
1831,  the  import  tonnage  from  foreign  ports  was 
2,537 ;  and,  in  1834,  it  was  2,395. 

Harbour.'] — Some  remarks  on  the  harbour  and 
statements  respecting  the  improvement  of  the  chan- 
nel thence  to  the  sea,  have  been  made  in  our  article 
on  Belfast  Lough.  Dunbar's  Dock,  the  farthest 
down  in  the  harbour,  is  not  a  floating  but  a  tidal 
dock,  opening  on  the  river,  and  was  formed  by  pri. 
vate  enterprise,  and  remains  private  property.  Above 
this  are  the  ship-yards  and  Ballast  Corporation 
graving  docks ;  above  these  are  the  quays  for  steamers 
and  general  merchantmen ;  and  highest,  or  from  the 
foot  of  High-street  to  the  bridge,  are  the  quays  for 
colliers.  The  ship,  Dumfries-shire,  of  873  tons 
register,  and  carrying  upwards  of  1,400  tons  of  tim- 
ber, sailed  up  to  Dunbar's  Dock,  even  previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  new  channel,  without  unloading 
any  portion  of  her  cargo.  Vessels  drawing  upwards 
of  14  feet  of  water  can,  at  almost  any  time,  reach 
Donegal  quay,— the  quay  appropriated  to  steamers, — 
and  can  lie  there  at  moorage.  The  dry  docks  are 
sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  the  largest 
vessels  which  frequent  the  harbour.  A  patent  slip 
is  in  one  of  the  ship-yards.  The  largest  vessel 
belonging  either  to  Belfast,  or  any  other  Irish  port, 
is  the  Dumfries-shire,  already  noticed ;  and  the 
largest  vessel  ever  built  at  Belfast  is  the  East  India- 
man,  the  Hindoo,  of  443  registered  tonnage.  The 
Ballast  Corporation  meet  at  noon  on  the  first  and 
I  third  Wednesday  of  every  month  at  their  office  on 
Chichester  Quay.  The  Custom-house  is  opposite 
the  colliers'  station  on  Hanover  Quay — The  naviga- 
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tion  inland  from  the  harbour  proceeds  up  the  Lagan, 
and  ramifies  westward  toward  Lough  Neagh,  and 
southward  toward  Newry.  Upwards  of  £100,000 
havi?  been  expended,  since  IT7S,  on  the  Lagan 
navigation.  6ee  Lagan  — The  affairs  of  the  har- 
bour are  governed  by  a  corporation,  created  by  act 
of  1831,  "  for  preserving  and  improving  the  port  and 
harbour  of  Belfast,"  and  consisting  of  "the  lord  of 
the  cft«tle,"  the  sovereign  af  the  town,  the  members 
of  parliament  for  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down, 
and  the  boroughs  of  Belfast,  Car  rick  ferpus,  and 
Downpatrick,  and  16  other  persons  named  in  the 
act  The  Earl  of  Belfast  and  Lord  Edward  Chi- 
Chester  were  made  members  for  We ;  and  4  of  the 
remaining  14  were  annually  to  go  out  of  office,  and 
any  of  the  whole  should  d*  facto,  retire,  on  ceasing 
to  reside  within  7  raHes  of  the  Commercial  Build- 
ings. The  eleetors  are  the  members  of  the  old  har- 
bour corporation  not  named  for  the  new,  and  also  all 
persons  resident  within  7  miles  of  the  Commercial 
Buildings,  "  who  shall  be  and  have  been  the  owners 
for  six  month*  previous  to  such  meeting,  of  50  tons 
registered  shipping,  engaged  in  the  coasting,  channel, 
or  foreign  trade;"  and  likewise  all  persons  within 
the  same  limits  "  who  shall  have  been  assessed  for 
12  months  previous  to  sueh  meeting,  and  who  shall 
have  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  police  of  the  said 
town  of  Belfast,  police  tax  to  the  amount  of  £4  per 
annum." 

Municipal  Affair*,  be.] — The  ancient  limits  of 
the  borough  are  alleged  to  have  been  a  circle  upon  a 
radius  of  3  miles.  The  limit*  under  the  poliee  act, 
40  George  III.,  were  at  first  defined  to  be  co-exten- 
sive with  lighting  and  paving,  but  were  afterwards 
pushed  into  town-parks  and  lands  not  included  in 
any  of  the  county  constablewicks.  The  limits  under 
the  New  Harbour  act  include  as  much  of  co.  Down 
as  lies  within  .MO  yards  of  the  quays.  The  limits 
under  the  Boundary  act.  2  &  3  William  IV.,  cut  off 
some  small  western  outskirts  of  the  town,  extend 
from  the  Mile- Water  on  the  north  to  the  Blackstaff 
river  on  the  south,  and  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
townland  of  Ballymacarett  The  borough  was  in- 
corporated by  charter  of  11  James  II.,  and  also  had 
charters  of  4  James  11.,  and  31  George  II.  The 
title  of  its  corporation,  both  original  and  existing,  is 
"  The  Sovereign,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty 
of  the  Borough  of  Belfast."  *'  The  old  corporation 
consisted  of  a  sovereign,  a  lord  of  the  castle.  12  other 
free  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen;" 
but.  immediately  preceding  tbe  date  of  reform,  only 
6  freemen  were  known  to  exist  The  Irish  Muni- 
cipal Bill  divided  the  borough  into  five  wards,  called 
Dock,  St.  Anne's,  Smithfield,  Cromac,  and  St 
George's ;  and  appointed  each  ward  to  return  2 
aldermen,  and  16  councillors.  The  office  of '  lord  of 
the  castle'  baa  been  held  bv  tbe  Marquis  of  Donegal 
and  his  ancestors,  Bince  the  date  of  the  borough's 
incorporation.  A  court  of  quarter-sessions  is  held 
four  times  a-year.  in  the  Court  House,  for  the  registry 
of  votes,  the  recovery  of  debts,  and  the  prosecution 
of  minor  offences ;  and  it  now  has  jurisdiction,  in 
cases  of  book  debts,  to  the  amount  of  £20.  A 
manor  court,  whose  seneschal  is  appointed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Donegal  as  lord  of  tbe  manor  within 
which  the  borough  lies,  is  held  every  Thursday  in 
the  Court  House,  for  tbe  recovery  of  debts  not 
exceeding  £20.  A  court  of  petty-sessions,  presided 
over  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  is  held  every  day 
at  noon  in  the  Town  Hall-  A  police  court  for 
cuf  tody  cases  is  held  every  day  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
Poliee  Office,  Poultry-square.  Tbe  police  regula- 
tions are  attended  to  partly  by  the  corporate  officers 
of  the  borough,  partly  by  the  boards  acting  under 
local  acts  of  parliament,  and  partly  by  the  general 


establishments  of  co.  Antrim.  The  acts  for  paving, 
cleansing,  lighting,  and  improving  tbe  town,  and 
establishing  a  nightly  watch,  are  of  40  St  56  George 
III.,  and  appoint  the  sovereign,  the  burgesses,  and 
12  other  persons  as  commissioners  of  police.  The 
average  police  income  can  be  raised  to  upwards  of 
£10.000  a-year;  the  actual  income,  in  1832,  was 
£11,619  3s.  Id.,  of  which  £10.948  6*.  9d.  was  from 
taxes-;  and  the  average  annual  expenditure,  as  tested 
by  5  years  ending  with  1833,  is  4.7.102  14s.  7d.,  or, 
making  allowance  for  the  sale  of  manures,  about 
£6,800.  The  establishment  under  the  chief  officers 
of  the  watch  consisted,  in  1833,  of  55  watchmen.  4 
street  constables,  and  8  men  in  tbe  office ;  and  the 
day-constables'  stations,  in  1841,  were  six,_Mul- 
lau's  Corner,  Corn-Market  the  Exchange,  Anne- 
street,  Limekiln  Dock,  and  York-street  The  gas- 
works were  erected  about  the  year  1824,  and  are  the 
property  of  a  public  company.  The  supply  of  water 
is  neither  good,  copious,  nor  well-distributed ;  and 
yet  is  supported  by  a  tax  comparatively  high,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  imposed  that  many  a  householder 
needs  to  pay  it  who  receives  an  incompetent  supply 
of  water,  and  obtains  even  that  by  favour  of  a  neigh- 
bour. Good  spring  water  is  retailed  along  the  street* 
from  butts.  The  corporate  property  of  the  borough, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interest  which  the  sov- 
ereign possesses  in  the  market  tolls  and  the  market- 
place of  Smithfield.  has  all  evanished  ;  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  history,  not  without  curious  incidents,  but 
too  obscure,  intricate,  and  multiplex  to  be  glanced 
at  within  our  limits.  Belfast  returns  two  members 
to  parliament ;  it  was,  in  spite  of  its  site  and  great 
importance,  a  mere  pocket  borough  of  the  Marquis  of 
Donegal  previous  to  the  reform;  in  1841,  its  con- 
stituency was  4,234,  all  of  whom,  except  3  burgesses, 
were  £10  householders.  County  business  belongs, 
in  no  department,  to  Belfast,  but  altogether  to  Car- 
rickfergus.  The  Belfast  Presbytery  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland, 
meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  and 
exercises  inspection  over  30  congregations. 

Statistic*.]— The  census  of  1841  includes  under 
tbe  name  of  Belfast  and  exhibits  as  tbe  component 
parts  of  a  distinct  territory  or  separate  jurisdiction, 
tbe  three  districts  of  Belfast-Shankhill  within  the 
municipal  boundary,  Belfast- Knockbreda  or  Bally- 
macarett  within  the  municipal  boundary,  and  Belfast* 
Sbaukhill  without  the  municipal  boundary.  All  our 
statistics  for  1841,  or  the  great  bulk  of  the  whole 
statistics  which  are  of  any  value,  must  in  conse- 
quence assume  the  town  to  consist  of  these  parts. 
Area  of  the  whole,  1,872  acres  ;  of  Belfast-Sbankbill 
within  the  borough,  966  acres;  of  Belfast- Knock- 
breda or  Ballymacarett  within  the  borough,  576  acres ; 
of  Belfast-Shankhill  without  the  borough,  330 acres. 
Pop.  of  the  ancient  borough  as  built  upon,  in  1821, 
37.277;  in  1831,  53.287.  An  intelligent  resident, 
who  was  concerned  in  the  enumerations  of  both  of 
these  periods,  considered  the  population  as  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  2,000  annually,  and  as  amounting  in 
1833,  including  Ballymacarett,  to  fully  60.000.  Pop. 
of  the  whole  town  as  constituted,  in  1841.  75,308; 
of  Belfast-Shankhill  within  tbe  borough,  63,750;  of 
Belfast-Shankhill  without  the  borough,  4,861  ;  of 
Bel/asi-Knockbreda  within  the  borough,  6,697-  All 
the  statistics  which  follow  include  the  whole  town. 
Inhabited  houses,  10,906 ;  built  uninhabited  houses, 
1 ,906 ;  bouses  in  the  course  of  erection,  63.  Males, 
34,858;  females,  40,450;  families.  15,172.  Families 
residing  in  first-dan-  houses,  1,360;  in  second-class 
houses,  12,716;  in  third-class  bouses,  1,077;  in 
fourth-class  bouses,  19.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  2,532 ;  in  imtnufactures  and  trade, 
9,897 ;  in  other  pursuits,  2,743.    Families  supported 
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chiefly  by  retted  means  or  professions,  643 ;  by  the 
directing  of  labour,  6,765;  by  their  own  manual  la- 
bour, 7.202  ;  by  means  not  specified,  562.  Males  at 
and  above  15  years  of  age  who  minister  to  food, 
2,420;  to  clothing,  5,030;  to  lodging,  ftc.  4,919; 
to  health,  112;  to  justice,  292;  to  education,  133; 
to  religion,  71 ;  unclassified,  5,905;  without  specified 
occupations,  2,614.  Females  at  and  above  15  years 
of  age  who  minister  to  food,  246 ,  to  clothing,  6,684 ; 
to  lodging,  &c,  123;  to  health,  24;  to  charity,  14; 
to  justice,  1 ;  to  education,  122 ;  to  religion,  1  ;  un- 
classified,  3,435;  without  specified  occupations, 
16,4 17.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  17.533 ;  who  could  read  hut  not  write, 
7,118;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,441. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  13,032;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
14,322 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,492. 
Males  above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools, 
2,631 ;  attending  superior  schools,  1,006.  Females 
above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools,  2,013; 
attending  superior  schools,  416.  Per  centage  of  the 
male  population  of  17  years  and  upwards,  unmarried, 
37 ;  married,  57  ;  widowed,  6.  Per  centage  of  the 
female  population  of  17  years  and  upwards,  un- 
manned, 37  ;  married,  48 ;  widowed,  15.  School- 
teachers, 35  males  and  48  females ;  ushers  and  tutors, 
85  males  and  49  females  ;  governesses,  19;  teachers 
of  music,  1 1  males  and  3  females ;  teachers  of  danc- 
ing, 1 ;  teachers  of  drawing,  3.  Clergymen  of  the 
Established  church,  16;  of  the  Methodist  bodies,  7; 
of  the  Presbyterian  bodies,  18 ;  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic body,  5;  of  denominations  not  specified,  11; 
scripture-readers,  5 ;  missionaries,  2. 

HiMtoryA — The  name  Belfast  is  a  corruption  of 
the  words  Beala-fearsaidh,  signifying,  in  a  free  trans, 
lation,  '  the  town  of  the  ford  or  ferry  at  the  river's 
mouth.'  The  ford  in  the  Lagan,  to  which  the  name 
alludes,  was  an  important  pass  in  the  rude  and  tu- 
multuous history  of  early  times.  Though  the  town 
itself  U  modern,  its  site  is  known  in  ancient  history, 
and  was  called  successively  Beala-fearsaidh  and  Le 
Ford  by  the  English  and  the  Normans.  A  castle 
was  naturally  erected  for  controlling  the  pass  across 
the  river ;  and,  though  not  fixed  to  any  date  by  ex- 
isting historical  record,  is  supposed,  from  antiquarian 
deduction,  to  have  been  built  by  the  celebrated  John 
de  Courcey,  or  some  of  his  followers.  This  castle 
was  inferior  in  strength  to  that  of  Carrickfergus,  and 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  it,  and  as  a  subordinate 
strength,  by  the  English.  Edward  Bruce,  in  his 
expedition  of  1315,  is  supposed  to  have  found  the 
castle  in  existence,  and  to  have  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed it ;  and  the  notice  of  the  havoc  be  worked 
in  its  vicinity  ia  regarded  by  some  as  the  earliest  his- 
torical notice  of  Belfast  In  1333,  the  rebellious 
English  murdered  William  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
in  the  castle ;  and  invited  the  native  Irish  to  their 
assistance  from  beyond  the  Bann,  whither  they  had 
been  driven  by  the  invaders  from  England.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Irish  septs,  with  their  barbarian  follow- 
ers, now  poured  down  upon  the  northern  border  of 
the  English  Pale,  and  almost  annihilated  whatever 
civilization  had  been  introduced;  and  that  sept  of 
the  O'Neills,  who  were  known  as  the  Clan-Hugh- 
Boye,  and  from  whom  the  corrupted  name  of  Clane- 
boye  is  retained  in  the  modern  topographical  nomen- 
clature of  part  of  Downs  hi  re,  took  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Belfast,  and  wielded  its  strength  in  subor- 
dination  to  the  feudal  purposes  of  their  toparchical 
rule.  During  the  subsequent  times,  when  the  assured 
English  Pale  extended  no  farther  north  than  to 
Drogheda,  and  the  castle  of  Carrickfergus  was  the 
only  English  strength  north  of  the  Newry  moun- 
tains, the  castle  of  Belfast  frequently  exchanged  mas- 


ters, and  underwent  dismantling  and  renovation, 
yet  remained!,  on  the  whole,  in  the  possession  of  the 
O'Neills.  In  1503.  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  then 
Lord-deputy,  captured  the  castle,  dismantled  it,  and 
retired  to  Dublin;  and,  again,  in  1512,  after  it  bad 
been  repaired  and  re-occupied  by  the  O'Niell's,  the 
same  Earl  recaptured  and  destroyed  it.  In  1552, 
Sir  James  Crofts,  then  Lord-deputy,  garrisoned  it, 
and  probably  erected  outworks  of  it,  some  traces  of 
which,  in  the  form  of  strong  earthen  ramparts  and  a 
deep  fosse,  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  19th 
century.  Hugh  MacNeill  Oge,  of  the  Clan-Hugh- 
Boye,  soon  after  received  possession  of  it  by  legal 
tenure  from  the  crown  ;  but  being  slain  in  a  conflict 
with  a  predatory  party  from  Scotland,  was  succeeded 
by  an  English  officer  of  the  name  of  Lane.  Though 
the  castle  and  the  country  around  it  were  henceforth 
considerably  under  the  power  of  the  English,  the 
latter  was  actually  held,  and  the  former  practically 
overawed,  by  the  O'Neills ;  and  they  began  to  be 
decidedly  Anglicised  only  when,  in  common  with  all 
the  estates  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  they  were  formally 
confiscated  after  Shane  or  John  O'Neill's  rebellion. 

In  1571,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  his  son  received 
from  Queen  Elisabeth,  a  grant  of  Belfast  castle,  and 
of  a  considerable  tract  of  country  around  it,  and 
within  the  districts  of  Claneboy  and  Great  Ardes. 
The  "  Grand  Inquisition  of  the  County  of  Down," 
which  records  this  grant,  states  that  "in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  earldom  of  Ulster,  there  be  divers  par- 
cels of  land  that  be  waste,  or  inhabited  by  a  wicked, 
barbarous,  and  uncivil  people,  some  Scottish,  and 
some  wild  Irish ;"  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and 
his  son,  "  with  a  power  of  Englishmen,  agree  to  sub- 
due all  and  plant  them  with  faithful  subjects."  But 
the  younger  Smith,  who  commanded  the  expedition 
for  enforcing  the  grant,  and  who  entered  Ulster  in 
1572  with  the  magnanimous  purpose  of  "  subduing 
all,"  was  defeated  and  killed ;  and,  in  consequence, 
his  followers  were  dispersed,  various  conditions  stip- 
ulated in  order  to  the  legal  establishment  of  the 
grant  were  not  fulfilled,  and  the  whole  of  the  lands, 
along  with  the  castle  reverted  to  the  Crown. 
Walter  Devereux,  first  Earl  of  Essex,  and  father 
of  the  celebrated  and  hapless  Earl,  the  favourite  of 
the  Queen,  next  attempted  the  colonisation  of  the 
district;  but  he  was  as  unfortunate  as  bis  prede- 
cessor ;  and,  after  expending  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  fighting  his  way  through  a  series  of  conflicts, 
he  in  less  than  a  year  abandoned  the  enterprise, 
and,  in  1576,  died  at  Dublin,  the  poisoned  victim, 
it  was  thought,  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
If,  up  to  this  date,  any  town  or  village  whatever 
existed  contiguous  to  the  castle,  it  must  have  been 
very  insignificant;  for  HoUingshed's  Chronicle, 
printed  at  London  in  1566,  though  it  enumerates  the 
chief  towns  and  havens  in  the  counties  of  Antrim 
and  Down,  and  notices  several  places  which  are  now 
mere  fishing-villages,  makes  no  mention  of  Belfast. 
—The  Earl  of  Essex  perceived  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  town's  site  as  a  seat  of  population  and 
an  emporium  of  commerce,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  a  dockyard ;  and  Sir 
John  Perrott,  on  subsequently  visiting  the  place, 
saw  it,  though  then  a  waste,  in  the  same  light  as  the 
Earl,  and  echoed  his  lordship's  recommendation ; 
but  both  of  these  far-sighted  men  failed  to  effect 
any  movement  toward  the  construction  of  a  town. 

In  1604,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  Lord-depaty, 
who  had  acted  energetically  in  promoting  the  pur- 
poses of  government  respecting  "  the  plantation  of 
Ulster,"  received  from  James  I.  a  final  grant  of  the 
castle  and  circumjacent  lands ;  and,  although  the 
town  rose  to  but  little  importance  till  a  century  and 
a  half  later,  he  must  be  regarded  aa  iU  founder,  and 
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also  as  the  instrumental  originator  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  county.    Sir  Arthur  induced  many 

Brsons  to  emigrate  from  his  paternal  possessions  in 
evonshire  ;  and,  seeing  these  joined  by  many  of  the 
Scottish  and  English  colonists  who  were  attracted  by 
the  general  settlement  of  the  province,  about  the 
years  1607,  1608,  and  1(309,  he  soon  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  and  advantages  of  having  his  extensive 
estates  fairly  peopled.  The  castle  of  Belfast  was 
rebuilt;  Sir  Arthur  was,  in  1612,  created  Lord 
Chichester  of  Belfast;  and,  in  1613,  the  town  was 
so  far  increased  as  to  receive  its  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  its  investment  with  right  to  send  two 
members  to  parliament,  Edward,  the  brother  of 
Lord  Chichester,  succeeded  him  in  1624,  and  was 
raised  by  Charles  L  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  Chi- 
chester and  Baron  of  Belfast.  In  1635,  an  English 
gentleman  who  visited  Ireland,  said,  "  At  Belfast, 
my  Lord  Chichester  built  a  dainty  stately  palace, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  glory  and  beauty  of  that  town, 
where  he  is  mostly  resident."  In  1647,  the  first 
Viscount  Chichester's  eldest  son  was  created  Earl  of 
Donegal,  and,  at  a  subsequent  date,  a  descendant  of 
bis  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Donegal 
and  Earl  of  Belfast  In  1706,  the  castle— which, 
un  to  that  time,  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Chi- 
chester family — wag  destroyed  by  fire,  through  the 
carelessness  of  a  servant ;  and  three  daughters  of  Ar- 
thur, third  Earl  of  Donegal,  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Went  worth.  Earl 
of  Stafford,  was  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
Belfast,  and  as  truly  laid  the  foundation  of  its  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  importance  as  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester  did  that  of  its  town  and  borough  charac- 
ter. In  1637,  the  Earl,  while  exercising  the  vice- 
regal authority  in  Ireland,  purchased  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  certain  monopolies  long  enjoyed  by  the 
corporation  of  Carrickfergus,  one  of  which  was  the 
privilege  of  receiving  one-third  of  the  duties  on 
goods  imported  into  that  town ;  and  by  opening 
competition  in  seaward  traffic  to  the  new  and  more 
advantageously  situated  port  at  the  head  of  the 
Lough,  he  enabled  it  speedily  to  transfer  to  itself  the 
greater  part  of  its  rival's  trade.  Belfast,  indeed, 
was  previously  in  a  prosperous  condition;  and  it 
now  promised  to  run  fast  and  far  in  the  career  of 
general  importance.  But  religious  disputes,  chiefly 
between  the  church  of  Ireland  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian* from  Scotland,  the  unsettled  state  ot  the  king- 
dom during  succeeding  years,  and  especially  the  tu- 
mult and  dismay  excited  throughout  the  country  by 
the  disastrous  rebellion  of  1641,  greatly  retarded  the 
fulfilment  of  the  town's  prospects  of  prosperity. 
Such  strong  and  sensitive  associations  of  partisan- 
ship mingle  in  even  the  briefest  review  of  what  oc- 
curred in  and  after  the  rebellion,  that,  rather  than 
use  words  of  our  own,  we  shall  quote  from  a  fugitive 
but  perspicuous  paper,  written,  we  believe,  by  an 
inhaliitant  of  the  town,  and  member  of  the  General 
Assembly's  communion.  "  To  quote  the  language 
of  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  History  ot  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  *  In  Ulster  the  rebellion  broke 
out  at  the  appointed  time,  and,  from  the  defenceless 
state  of  the  Protestants,  met  for  a  season  with  little 
resistance.  Many  most  important  posts  were  main- 
tained, chiefly  by  the  promptitude  and  courage  of 
the  influential  nobility  and  gentry  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  among  these  were  Enniskillen,  Carrick- 
fergus, Belfast,  Lisburn,  &c.  A  proclamation  was, 
however,  issued  at  this  time  by  Sir  Owen  Magiunis, 
and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  two  principal  leaders  of  the 
insurgents,  which  was  of  such  a  nature,  that,  acting 
upon  it,  the  rebels  became  more  violent  than  ever.  The 

imitted,  as  neither  lives 
Dr.  Reid  acknowledge* 


that,  '  as  a  body,  the  Presbyterians,  suffered  less  by 
the  ravages  of  the  rebellion,  than  perhaps  any  other 
class  of  men,  and  the  reason  was,  that  the  greater 
number  of  their  clergy  and  gentry  had  before  re- 
turned to  Scotland  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  Stafford.' 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Belfast, 
after  seeing  their  town  successively  occupied  by  the 


sequent  wars  were  well  affected  to  the  Royal 
and  to  that  of  the  Established  church.  The  Pres- 
bytery of  Belfast,  at  the  murder  of  Charles  I.,  ex- 
hibited themselves  in  a  manner  truly  honourable ; 
and,  in  1649,  they  put  forth  '  a  representation'  of 
the  '  present  evils  and  imminent  danger  to  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties,  arising  from  the  late  and  present 
practices  of  the  sectarian  party  in  England.'  In  t  bis 
document  they  raised  tbeir  'testimony,'  and  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  and  disgust,  in  no  mea- 
sured terms,  against  the  atrocities  and  conduct  ot 
their  former  associates  in  their  warfare  with  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  This  sudden  and  unexpected 
procedure,  on  the  part  of  the  Belfast  Presbyterians, 
excited  against  them  the  vengeance  of  the  poet  Mil- 
ton, who  replied  to  their  •  representation '  with 
great  bitterness,  designating  them  these  '  blockish 
Presbyters  of  Clandeboye,'  'these  unhallowed  priest- 
lings '  of  the  '  unchristian  synagogue '  at  Belfast,  and 
similar  charitable  compliments  levelled  against  them 
in  the  true  republican  and  sectarian  spirit  of  tbe 
times.  But  the  citizens  of  Belfast  were  held  in  suck 
respect  by  all  parties,  that  though  the  town,  after  a 
siege  of  four  days,  surrendered  to  Colonel  Venablea 
for  Cromwell  in  1640,  having  changed  masters  four 
times  in  the  course  of  six  years,  no  injury 


tained  by  the  mercantile  body  beyond  the  negative 
one  of  the  prosperity  of  the  place  being  for  a  time 
retarded.  During  Cromwell's  domination,  after 
the  Restoration,  and  up  to  the  Revolution,  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  the  town  was  taken  and  occupied  by 
all  the  parties  who  desolated  Ireland  during  that 
entire  period,  and  was  little  plundered  by  either. 


In  1688,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  by 
James  IL,  increasing  the  number  of  burgesses  to  35, 
and  considerably  abridging  the  privileges  of  the  cor- 
poration,— the  chief  power  of  removing  a  sovereign, 
a  burgess,  or  other  officer,  being  vested  in  the  chief 
I  governor  ana  privy  council  at  pleasure.  This  recon- 
I  struction  of  the  corporation  made  James  very  un- 
popular, and  was  one  of  his  many  infatuated  acta. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the  inhabitants 
hailed  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  en- 
thusiasm,  and  exulted  at  his  accession  to  the  Crown 
as  William  IIL  The  appearance  of  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg  in  the  town  in  1600,  was  an  additional 
cause  of  satisfaction.  On  the  Oth  of  June  that  year, 
William  landed  in  person  at  Carrickfergus,  and  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Belfast,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  ardent  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  remained  in  the  town  nearly  a  week.  A  local 
writer  mentions,  that  the  king  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Sir  William  Franklin,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Donegal  Arms,  the  principal  hotel 
in  the  town.  To  reward  the  loyalty  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministers,  William  granted  them  the  sum  of 
£1,200  a-y ear."  The  subsequent  historical  events 
of  any  interest,  either  belong  more  properly  to  Car- 
rickfergus, or  were  so  diffusive  as  to  be  fitly  noticed 
either  in  our  article  on  Ulster,  or  in  the  general  in- 
troductory one  to  our  whole  work. 

BELGOLT,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoye, 
barony  of  Kinnalea,  co.  Cork,  Munster.    Area,  16 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  141.    Houses  24. 
BELGR1FFIN,  or  BatcaufFiii,  a  parish, 
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taining  a  Tillage  of  the  Mine  name,  in  the  barony  of 

Coolock,  ro.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Area,  1,053  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  604 ;  in  1841.540.  House.  92.  The 
Tillage  Is  situated  about  5)  miles  north-east  of 
Dublin.  Pop.,  in  1831,  116;  in  1841,  not  specially 
returned.  The  manor  was  possessed,  in  the  14th 
century,  by  the  ancient  family  of  De  Burly  ;  and  was 
held,  in  later  ages,  by  the  families  of  O'Neill  and  De 
Bathe.  A  castle  was  built  upon  it  by  the  De  Burly* ; 
and  was,  for  some  time,  the  residence,  in  James  II. 's 
reign,  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Tyrconnel,  and  Lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland.  The  parish,  according  to  the 
civil  division,  includes  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
St.  Doulough's,  which  contains  a  Tillage  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  of  the  ecclesiastic  parish  of  Belgriflin, 

in  1831,  259  This  parish,  though  appropriated  to 

the  precentorship  of  Christ-church  cathedral,  is  part 
of  the  perpetual  curacy  and  the  benefice  of  St  Dou- 
lough "s,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin,  and  confers  on  the 
curate  all  its  tithes.  See  Dotn.orjon'a  (St 
1834,  the  number  of  Roman  Cath 
Wa«  232. 

BELHAYETi,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Killarga  and 
barony  of  Dromabaire,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaugbt.  It 
is  situated  amid  a  hilly  and  desolate  country,  four 
miles  north-west  of  the  bead  of  Lough  Allen,  close 
to  the  road  from  Carrick-on-Sbarmon  to  Manor- 
Hamilton.    Area,  345  acres. 

BELL  AG  AN,  or  Ballaoam,  a  headland,  a  small 
creek,  and  a  fishing- Tillage,  in  the  parish  of  Carling- 
ford.  barony  of  Lower  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster. 
The  headland  screens  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Carlingford  bay,  and  is  situated  41  miles  east- 
south-east  of  the  town  of  Carlingford.  The  creek 
and  the  village  are  about  J  of  a  mile  inward  from 
the  extremity  of  the  headland.  A  pier  was,  about 
70  years  ago.  constructed  at  the  Point,  by  Mr. 
MaeNeill  of  Bellagan;  but  is  now  a  total  and 
irreparable  ruin.  A  quay  at  tbe  village  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  fishing-smacks  and  yawls,  and 
might  be  constructed  for  about  £500.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
155.    Houses  24. 

HELLAGHY,  or  Ballaobt,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Ballyscullion,  barony  of  Loughinsbolin,  co. 
Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  stands  3}  miles  north-east 
by  north  of  Magherafelt,  on  the  road  thence  to  New- 
Ferry  and  Aboghill.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  and  has 
a  market  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  and 
fairs  on  May  12  and  Nov.  12.  A  dispensary 
is  within  the  Magherafelt  Poor-law  union. 
Area,  34  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  739.  Houses  123. 
See  Bau.T8CTTi.liom. 

BELLAGHY,  or  Ballaght,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Achonry,  barony  of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Con- 
naught  It  stands  on  the  southern  margin  of  the 
county,  on  the  road  between  Longford  and  Ballina, 
5  miles  east  of  Swineford,  and  9  north-west  by  west 
of  Ballaghadireen.  It  is  a  miserable-looking  place, 
in  tbe  midst  of  a  great  extent  of  prevailingly  bleak, 
hare,  moorish,  and  monusy  country ;  yet  not  far  from 
it  are  some  detached  bills,  and  the  seats  of  Clonmore- 
house  and  Doo-castle.  Area,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,292.  Houses  51.  A  Loan  Fund  in  the  vil- 
lage had  a  capital  of  £293,  but  was  recently  sus- 
pended. 

BELLA- HILL,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of 
Rilroot,  barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  is  the  property  of  Marriott  Dalway, 
E«q. ;  and  is  situated  4|  miles  north-east  by  north  of 
Carrickfergus,  close  to  the  road  thence  to  Larne. 
The  modern  mansion  occupies  a  commanding  site 
a  little  west  of  the  road;  and  the  old  castellated 
mansion,  consisting  of  two  large  towers,  connected 
by  a  curtain  wall,  which  is  perforated  with  the  en- 
trance gateway,  stands  on  the  road-side,  and  is  now 


used  as  i tables.  The  Dalways  are  an  ancient  family; 
And  some  of  them  have  represented  Carrickfergus  in 
parliament. 

BELL  AIR,  a  Tillage  in  the  parish  of  Lemannghan, 
barony  of  Garrycastie,  King  *  co.,  Leinster.  It- 
stands  2  miles  west-north-west  of  Ballycumber,  and 
Mi  south-south-west  of  Moate-Grenogue.  Its  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Balty-ard,  4  the  high  town ;'  but 
this  name  seems  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the 
collection  of  houses  round  the  chief  mansion  of  the 
manor.    Tbe  village  was  commenced  only  about  50 

Srs  ago ;  and,  according  to  the  plan  of  its  founder, 
omas  Mullock,  Esq.,  it  was  to  consist,  in  the  first 
|  instance,  of  about  50  bouses,  all  stone-walled  and 
slate-roofed,  inhabited  only  by  linen  manufacturers, 
and  aggregately  constituting  an  orderly,  neat,  clean 
seat  of  population  equal  to  the  small  manufacturing 
villages  of  England.  But  this  plan,  so  creditable  to 
the  projector,  and  replete  with  promises  of  great 
benefit  to  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  speedy 
and  extensive  prosperity  to  tbe  nascent  village  itself, 
has  been  but  very  slenderly  realixed.  In  1842,  a 
Loan  Fund  in  tbe  village  had  a  capital  of  £1,080, 
circulated  .£3,030  in  2,228  loans,  and  cleared  a  nett 
profit  of  £6  Is.  Pop.,  in  1831.  81;  in  1841.  not 
specially  returned.  In  the  vicinity  rises  the  hill  of 
Bellair,  and  stands  Bellair-house,  the  seat  of  T.  H. 
Mullock.  Esq.  Toward  the  end  of  last  century,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mullock,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  the 
village,  improved  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  planted  with  his  own  hands 
every  tree  of  a  considerable  extent  of  embellishing 
woods.  A  bog,  sometimes  called,  isi  evmulo,  the  bog 
of  Bellair,  and  sometimes  designated  in  a  variety  of 
sub-denominations,  commences  about  a  mile  north  of 
Ballycumber,  and  extends  4k  miles  west-north-west- 
ward, with  a  breadth  varying  between  100  or  200 
yards  and  nearly  1  j  mile.  It  is  bisected  lengthwise, 
ly  through  the  middle,  by  the  boundary-line  be- 


nearly 

tween  King's  county  and  the  county  of  Westmeatb; 
and  is  traversed  across  its  east  end  by  the  road  from 
Ballycumber  to  Monte-  Its  highest  point  is  opposite 
Rellair-hill ;  and  its  east  and  west  divisions  decline 
respectively  to  the  Brosna  and  the  Newbridge  rivers. 
Its  altitude'  is  from  63  to  1 10  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Shannon ;  and  its  depth  of  morass  is  from  15  to 
42  feet.    Part  of  it  has  been  reclaimed. 

BELLAMONT-FOREST,  a  splendid  demesne 
on  the  north-east  frontier  of  the  barony  of  Tullagh- 
garvey,  and  of  the  county  of  Cavan,  immediately  east 
of  the  town  of  Cootehill,  Ulster.  The  mansion  was 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bellamont ;  and 
is  now  the  property  of  his  son,  Charles  Coote,  Esq. 
The  demesne  was  a  few  years  ago  adorned  with  a 

Cater  number  of  fine  trees  than  any  other  in  Ire- 
d ;  and  even  yet,  with  its  modern  growths  of 
wood,  its  beautiful  mansion,  its  semi-encincturement 
with  joyous  natural  lakes,  and  its  extent  and  variety  of 
I  surface,  it  ranks  high  among  the  ornamental  grounds 
of  the  kingdom.  A  long  narrow  lake,  funned  by  tbe 
expansion  of  tbe  Cootehill  river,  separates  this  de- 
mesne from  that  of  Dawson-Grove,  the  seat  of  Vis- 
count Cremourne, — and  also  constitutes  the  boun- 
dary-Une  between  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Mon- 
agbnn.  The  two  demesnes  arc  mutual  reflections  in 
landscape,  and  jointly  furnish  a  profusion  of  charm- 
ing close  views.    See  Dawbom-Grove. 

BELLANACARGY.    See  Baljuwacaect. 
BELLANAGARE.    See  Belanagakk. 
BELLANAMALLARD.     See  Ballina»al- 
larik 

BELLANANAGH.    See  Balmmagh. 
BELLANODE.    See  Balunode. 
BELLATR AIN.    See  Ballvtrain. 
BELLAUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St 
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Peter'*,  barony  of  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught  Ares,  11  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1841,  298. 
Hou«es  57- 

BELLAVARRY.    See  Baiatvarry. 

BELLEEK,  co.  Armagh.    See  Bai.eeb. 

BELLEEK,  Beleer,  or  Bebleer,  a  parish, 
containing  a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony 
of  Lurg,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.   Length,  5$  miles ; 
breadth,  4;  area,  12,848  acres,  2  roods  8  perches, 
—of  which  511  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches,  are  in 
the  river  Erne  and  in  small  lakes,  and  2,567  acres, 
1 1  perches,  are  in  Lower  Lough  Erne.    Pop.,  in 
1831,  2.702;  in  1841,  2,875.   Houses  495.    Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,442;  in  1841,2,624. 
Hou«e»  451.   The  surface  lies  along  the  west  side  of 
the  foot  of  the  lower  Lough  Erne,  and  the  bank  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  lower  river  Erne ;  it  includes  vari- 
ous pretty  islets  and  wooded  peninsula:  begirt  with 
the  lake's  waters ;  it  is  prevailingly  heathy,  upland, 
and  almost  mountainous,  yet  comprehends  some  good 
land,  and  composes  a  series  of  exquisite  natural  pic- 
tures.    Castle-Caldwell,  the  seat  of  Major  Bloom- 
field,  on  a  richly  wooded  peninsula,  is  the  most 
beautifully  situated  of  all  the  numerous  seats  on 
Longh  Erne,  and  probably  yields  to  no  mansion  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  gorgeousness  of  its  environing 
lake-scenery.     The  chief  of  the  many  small  lakes 
which  diversify  it  are  Scoll>an,  Keenaghan,  Rushen, 
and  Nearty.    The  Erne  river,  after  escaping  from 
Lough  Erne,  rolls  heavily  along  a  swampy  plain 
2}  miles  to  Belleek  village,  and  there  forms  a 
noble  cataract,  equivalent  in  average  mechanical 
power  to  that  of  15,000  bones.     The  cataract, 
even  during  summer  droughts,  baa  a  fine  effect; 
and,  in  winter,  or  after  floods,  its  rush  of  waters 
M  truly  grand.     The  bed  of  the  fall,  and  of  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  river,  is  secondary  limestone; 
and,  being  in  one  place  much  contracted,  it  is  there 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  the  second  on  the  river,  and 
the  only  one  between  Ballyshannon  and  Enniskillen. 
A  fort  was  constructed,  near  the  head  of  the  cataract, 
by  General  Knox,  but  was  eventually  abandoned,  in 
consequence  of  ita  position  being  found  disadvan- 
tageous.   "On  ray  arrival  at  Beeleek,"  says  Mr. 
Wakefield,  "  the  first  object  that  engaged  my  atten- 
tion was  a  battery  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  and,  on 
reaching  the  summit,  which  curiosity  induced  me  to 
visit,  1  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  before  me 
a  woody  eminence,  shaped  like  an  inverted  bowl, 
winding  round  in  the  form  of  an  S,  and  an  insulated 
rock,  from  30  to  40  feet  high,  covered  with  shrubs, 
which  causes  the  waterfall.     The  stream  of  the 
river  passes  along  here  with  wondrous  rapidity.  On 
turning  to  the  right,  going  down  the  hill  at  the  back 
of  the  battery,  the  village  first  presents  iUelf  to  the 
eye,  next  the  bridge,  and  then  the  waterfall ;  but  the 
water,  sometimes  rolling,  and  at  others  dashing,  over 
a  rocky  bed,  precipitates  itself  from  tbe  summit  of  the 
cliff  with  great  rapidity ;  which  is  readily  accounted 
for,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  immense  body  of 
water  contained  in  the  great  lakes  of  Lough  Erne, 
finds  its  way  to  the  sea  over  this  precipice,  and  pro- 
duces a  most  romantic  effect.    The  view  from  the 
middle  of  tbe  bridge,  comprehending  the  fall,  with  a 
wooded  island,  having  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  it,  is 
equal  to  anythiug  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw."  The 
village  is  situated  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  tbe  parish,  4  miles  east  by  south  of  Bally  - 
■hannon,  and  17  west-north-west  of  Enniskillen. 
Some  notice  of  a  former  project  of  a  canal,  and  a 
recent  project  of  a  railway,  hither  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Erne,  occurs  in  our  article  on  Balltshannon: 
which  see.    Fair*  are  held  on  Feb.  3,  May  17,  June 
19,  and  Oct.  10.    Area  of  the  village,  20  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  260;  in  1841,  251.    Houses,  44 — 


Belleek  parish  i*  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Clogber.  Tithe  composition,  £  jlO ; 
glebe,  £92.  Gross  income,  £202;  nett,  £173  19* 
5)d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built 
in  1788.  at  a  cost  of  £461  10*.  9jd.,  gifted  by  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  attendance 
80.  Evening  service  is  performed,  during  summer, 
in  a  rotation  of  private  bouses.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  500;  and,  in  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Templecarne.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  530,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
2,193;  a  Sunday  school  at  Castle-Caldwell  had  on 
its  books  1  boy  and  12  girls ;  and  2  daily  schools  at 
Belleek,  and  4  at  Ballymaran,  Castle-Caldwell, 
Town-Knockgoran,  and  Tullynabehogue,  had  on 
their  books  244  boys  and  150  girls.  Three  of  tbe  daily 
schools  were  aided  by  the  London  Hibernian  Society; 
and  one  of  these  three  had  allowances  from  Mrs. 
Bloomfield.  In  1838,  tbe  National  Board  granted 
£82  toward  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Garvarv. 

BELLEEK,  two  demesnes  on  the  river  Mov,  a 
little  below  the  town  of  Ballina,  Connaught.  Bel- 
leek-manor,  tbe  property  of  Col.  Knox  Gore,  spreads 
out  an  expanse  of  wood  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe 
river,  enbosoming  an  elegant  modern  Elizabethan 
mansion;  and  Belleek-castle,  the  seat  of  Edward 
Howley,  Esq.,  crowns  a  knoll  which  overhangs  the 
river. 

BELLEISLE,  one  of  the  largest  of  tbe  islands  of 
Upper  Lough  Erne,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  it 
situated  near  the  east  shore  of  the  foot  of  tbe  lake ; 
and  is  accessible  bv  means  of  a  causeway  and  a  one- 
arched  bridge.  Its  area  is  1 12  acres.  The  seat  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Rosse  stood  here ;  but  it  has  been 
almost  wholly  destroyed.  Majestic  trees,  large  and 
venerable  aa  any  in  tbe  kingdom,  not  long  ago 
covered  the  island  ;  and  some  straggling  ones,  as 
well  as  traces  of  the  drives  through  the  demesne, 
still  exist.  While  the  bouse  and  the  groves  still 
stood,  Mr.  Wakefield  tbua  described  Belleisle: 
"  Adjacent  to  it  is  another  island,  nearly  of  the 
same  extent;  and  both  exhibit  a  most  agreeable 
prospect,  being  covered  with  thriving  woods  of  ash, 
oak,  beech,  and  firs.  The  bouse  front*  tbe  south, 
and  has  before  it  a  neat  lawn,  ornamented  with 
gravel-walks  and  plantations.  Immediately  before 
it,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  stand*  a 
green  hill,  called  Knockninny,  which  was  formerly  a 
deer  park,  but  is  now  let  as  a  farm.  Behind  this 
hill,  the  scenery  consists  of  a  greenish  mountain, 
which  appears  to  be  cultivated  to  a  certain  height; 
and  connected  on  the  right  with  a  ridge  of  much 
higher  mountains,  the  termination  of  which  becomes 
lost  in  tbe  horizon.  Immediately  to  the  westward, 
within  about  J  of  a  mile  of  West  Wand,  is  a  range 
of  eleven  other  islands,  all  covered  to  the  water's 
edge  with  timber,  which  stretches  directly  across 
tbe  lake."    See  Erne. 

BELLE WSTOWN,  a  village  in  tbe  pariah  of 
Duleek,  barony  of  Upper  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ids  about  a  mile  south-east  of  the  town 


ster.    It  i 

of  Duleek.  Pop.,  in  1831,  77.  Belle wstown-hill 
is  green  and  fertile  ;  and  though  only  530  feet  high, 
is  a  prominent  and  arresting  feature  in  the  landscape 
af  tbe  large  circumjacent  plain.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  hill  is  a  race-course,  on  which  race*  are  annually 
run  in  the  la*t  week  of  June. 

BELL1N  A,  a  village  in  the  parish  and  barony  of 
Moyarta,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  Area,  10  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  213.    Houses  33 

BELL1NGH  AM.    See  Castlb-Bellikoram. 

BELLINTER,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Assev, 
barony  of  Lower  Deece,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It 
is  situated  on  tbe  right  bank  of  tbe  Boyne,  3}  miles 
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aouth-south-west  of  Navan.  The  mansion  it  now  the 
teat  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Preston,  but  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Lords  Tnra ;  and  was  built,  last 
century,  by  one  of  these  noblemen,  after  designs,  it 
is  believed,  of  Mr.  Ousels,  who  is  known  among 
artUt*  for  having  introduced  to  Ireland  the  Palladian 
■tvle  of  archi lecture.  The  plan  comprehends  a  cen- 
tral structure,  containing  the  principal  apartments; 
and  wing*,  which  have  the  appearance  of  separate 
aqtiare  house*,  and  are  connected  with  the  main 
building  by  colonnades.  The  demesne  is  disposed 
with  much  taste,  and  greatly  enriched  by  fine  anil 
diversified  views  of  the  tasks  and  basin  of  the 
Boyne  ;  and  it  blends,  at  its  upper  extremity,  with 
the  plantation*  of  Bective-bouse.    Sec  Bective. 

BELLOUQH.    See  Brxouch. 

BELLPATR1CK,  the  highest  of  the  picturesque 
range  of  hills  which  extends  between  Collon  and 
Slane,  in  the  baronies  of  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
•ter.  It  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Collon,  and  has 
an  altitude  of  780  feet 

BBLLURG  AN,  a  series  of  object*  on  the  north 
shore,  and  near  the  bead  of  Dundalk  bay,  barony  of 
Lower  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leintter.  Bellurgan- 
point  is  situated  2  \  miles  east  in  a  straight  line  from 
Dundalk ;  and,  jointly  with  a  headland  on  the  oppo- 
aite  side,  suddenly  contracts  the  bay  to  nearly  river 
breadth.  In  consequence  of  the  inside  of  the  Point 
making  naturally  a  well-sheltered  harbour,  Mr. 
Nimmo  recommended  the  construction  of  a  quay 
here  for  the  accommodation  of  fishing-boats  inward 
to  Dundalk,  and  estimated  the  cost  at  only  £200. 
The  small  fishing-village  of  Bellurgan  has  several 
smacks.  The  demesne  of  Bellurgan. park  is  the 
property  of  E.  Tipping,  Esq.  ;  and  contributes  a 
•beet  of  plantation  to  the  heightening  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  shore.    See  Bai.lt*  ascanlax. 

BELMORE,  a  mountain  in  the  parishes  of  Boho 
and  Cleenish,  barony  of  Clonawly,  co.  Fermanagh, 
Ulster.  It  is  the  most  conspicuous  hill-mass  of  a 
large  eongeries  of  uplands  ;  sends  down  massive 
sides  to  a  broad  base  an  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Lower  Lough  Macnean ;  attains  an  altitude  of  1,312 
feet ;  and  overhangs  an  agreeably  varied  and  culti- 
vated tract  along  tbe  course  of  the  Loughs  Macneau 
and  their  superfluent  waters.  Thi*. mountain  gives 
the  title  of  Earl,  in  the  Irish  peerage,  to  tbe  family 
of  Lowry- Carry,  descended  from  an  old  Scotch 
family  who  settled  in  co  Tyrone. 

BELMULLET,  a  small  but  thriving  town,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilcominon,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo. 
Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  isthmus  between 
B  road  h  iiven  and  Blacksod  bay,  321  mile*  west- 
north-west  of  Ballina,  and  I58|  west-north-west  of 
Dublin.  Previous  to  1825,  it*  site  was  occupied  by 
only  a  few  draggling  thatched  cabins ;  but  at  that 
date,  a  regular  town  was  planned  by  W.  H.  Carter, 
Esq.,  of  Castlemartin,  one  of  the  chief  landowner*  of 
Ems ;  and,  though  still  small  in  comparison  with 
the  extent  projected,  it  ba*  steadily  and  somewhat 
rapidly  been  expanding  toward  the  bulk  and  influ- 
ence of  a  considerable  provincial  town.  The  high- 
land seclusion  of  its  site,  the  intervention  between 
it  and  the  busy  world  of  a  va*t  tract  of  moor  and 
mountain,  and  the  primitive  condition  of  the  tribes 
who  inhabit  all  tbe  sequestered  country  in  its  vicin- 
ity, are  circumstance*  which  attract  strongly  to  it 
the  tourist'*  and  the  topographist's  attention.  Tbe 
town  already  consists  of  two  streets  and  a  small 
central  square ;  and  its  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
of  two  stories,  slated,  and  proximately  uniform.  It 
has  a  small  and  not  very  pretending  inn,  which  oc. 
rationally  lets  out  cars  and  ponies ;  a  public  build, 
tug,  which  serves  both  as  a  session-house  and  a«  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship ;  several  small  shops ; 


five  or  six  mercantile  stores  ;  a  coast-guard  station, 
with  a  resident  inspector  j  and  a  station  of  const** 
bulary  polios.  Fairs  or  market*  are  held  onoe-a. 
month.  A  pier  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Carter, 
chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  and  partly  with  the  aid 
of  a  grant  from  government.  This  pier  affords  good 
shelter  from  tbe  west  and  the  south-east  winds  j 
and  admits  to  it*  side,  at  }  flood  spring-tides,  a  vessel 
of  100  tons.  The  place  is  a  good  fishing  station, 
but  suffers  from  the  want  of  enterprise  in  its  fisher- 
men ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  being  tbe  only 
town  in  Erris,  and  a  port  at  the  head  of  a  large 
ramified  and  sheltered  tav.  is  well- situated  for 
general  provincial  traffic.  Though  a  single  boat  of 
00  or  70  tons  could  carry  away  the  whole  agricul- 
tural produce  brought  hither  before  1825,  the  ex- 
ports  in  corn,  during  1835,  amounted  to  10,896  cwt., 
valued  at  £2,940.  Its  import  trade,  of  some  local 
note,  is  also  conducted  in  timber,  iron,  slates,  and 
other  articles.  Mr.  M'Donnel  thus  describes  the 
nascent  port  so  eaily  as  1830 1  "  Belmullet  pier 
presented,  as  I  was  informed,  an  animated  and  inter* 
esting  appearance  during  the  herring  fishery,  from 
tbe  number  of  boat*  lying  within  it.  At  the  time 
of  my  inspection,  there  were  lying  in  it  boats  from 
Inniskea,  laden  with  herrings.  "  *  At  the  same 
time,  four  large  vessels  were  lying  at  the  pier,  tak- 
ing in  freight*  of  corn,  &c,  one  of  which,  I  was  in. 
formed,  had  sailed  tan  days  before,  with  a  cargo 
of  oats  for  Glasgow,  and  had  then  returned  for 
another  in  that  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
Six  years  ago,  a  fishing  vessel  was  rarely,  and 
a  merchant  vessel  never,  seen  at  Belmullet."  A 
canal  cut,  of  about  140  perches  across  the  isthmus 
at  the  village,  would  connect  Broadbaven  and 
Blacksod  bay  ;  it  would  have  a  bottom,  for  part  of 
tbe  way,  of  mica  schist ;  and,  if  executed  of  a  depth 
and  width  to  admit  such  vessels  as  pass  along  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal  in  Scotland,  it  would  cost 
only  £5.000.  This  improvement  has  far  years  been 
seriously  contemplated ;  and  it  formed  part  of  the 
general  scheme  which  contemplated  tbe  adoption  of 
Belmullet  as  the  terminus  of  one  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  proposed  Great  Western  Railway.  A  dispen- 
sary in  tbe  village  is  within  the  Ballina  Poor-law 
union,  and,  jointly  with  one  in  Benghamstown, 
serves  for  a  district  of  250,283  acres,  with  22.605 
inhabitants;  and  in  1838-40,  it  received  £132  15*. 
3d.,  expended  £139  5*.  Ild.,  and  administered  to 
1,715  patient*.  Area  of  the  town,  21  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  637-    Houses  100.  ' 

BELOUGH,  or  Bellouqh.  See  Baxlaoh,  co. 
Tipperarv. 

BELTRA,  a  hamlet  in  tbe  parish  of  Dromard. 
barony  of  Tyreragb,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It 
stands  on  tbe  west  tide  of  Sligo  bay,  and  on  the 
road  from  Sligo  to  Ballina,  4  mile*  west-north -west 
of  Ballytadere.  Here  are  the  parisb-cburch  and 
glebe-house     Pap.  not  tpecially  returned. 

BELTRA  The),  a  lake  and  a  rivulet  in  the  wert 
of  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  The  lake  is  about  21 
miles  long,  but  not  of  proportionable  breadth,  and 
lies  at  tbe  southern  extremity  of  the  barony  of 
Tyrawley  between  Mount  Nepbin  and  the  Crogb- 
maill  mountains.  It  is  distributed  among  the  par- 
ishes of  Addergoole,  Islandeady,  and  Burrisboole; 
and  is  overhung  on  tbe  south-east  side  by  Croagb- 
moyle  mountain,  whose  summit  has  an  altitude  of 
1,412  feet  above  sea-level.  Area  of  tbe  Addergoole 
portion,  438  acres,  2  roods,  27  perches ;  of  tbe 
Islandeady  section,  615  acres,  10  perches;  of  tbt) 
Burrisboole  section,  26  acres,  3  roods,  20  perches. 
The  rivulet  it  formed  by  tbe  superfluent  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  has  a  course  of  about  6  miles,  in 
the  direction  of  west  by  south,  chiefly  through  the 
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barony  of  Burrishoole  to  Clew  bay  at  the  town  of 
Newport.  The  glen  of  the  lake  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  stream  is  wild  and  comparatively  alpine,  yet 
not  very  picturesque  ;  and  it  gives  place,  toward  the 
sea,  to  a  bosky,  romantic,  and  exquisite  dell  or  nar- 
row vale. 

BELTRIM.    See  Gonnx. 

BELTURBET,  a  post,  market,  and  corporate 
town,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Orumlane,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Annagh,  barony  of  Lower  Loughtee,  co. 
Cavan,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  both  banks  ot  the  river 
Erne,  but  chiefly  on  the  east  bank,  about  midway 
between  Lough  Oughter  and  Upper  Lough  Erne,  7 
miles  north-north-west  of  Cavan,  and  62  north-west 
by  north  of  Dublin.  The  Drumlane  section  is  usu- 
ally called  Kilconny.  The  environs  of  the  town, 
particularly  along  the  river,  are  interesting,  and,  in 
several  instances,  softly  beautiful.  The  Erne,  just 
where  it  reaches  the  town,  makes  a  waterfall,  then 
embraces  an  islet,  and  then  passes  beneath  the  town's 
bridge.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  poor  and  almost 
forbidding.  Main-street  and  Church-street  jointly 
extend  upwards  of  500  yards  somewhat  parallel  with 
the  river;  another  street  of  nearly  200  yards  in 
length  runs  parallel  with  the  former,  and  is  nearer 
the  river;  Bridge-street  intersects  these,  and  curves 
over  a  distance  of  about  300  yards;  a  sinuous  street, 
the  chief  suburb  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream, 
extends  over  a  distance  of  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile ;  and  a  street,  upwards  of  200  yards  long,  de- 
flects from  beyond  the  lower  end  of  Main-street,4»nd 
runs  past  the  barrack  to  the  edge  of  the  river  at 
Creeny  Bridge.  But  the  whole  are  so  incompact,  so 
irregularly  edificed,  and  so  thinly  sprinkled  with 
good  or  tolerable  houses,  as  to  look  like  a  medley 
assemblage  of  mere  village  suburbs.  The  market- 
house  has  a  rather  fair  appearance,  or  at  least  ought 
to  have  it,  as  it  has  been  the  grand  care  of  the  cor- 
poration,  the  chief  or  sole  apology  for  their  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  the  old  pot  of  their  constant  tinkering 
and  polishing.  The  bridge  is  a  new  structure  of 
stone.  Other  objects  of  interest  are  the  parish- 
church  of  Annagh,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  several  schools,  a  military 
barrack,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  fortification.  See 
Annagh.  A  troop  of  cavalry  is  generally  stationed 
in  the  barrack.  Excepting  a  large  distillery  nearly 
opposite  the  waterfall,  there  is  no  manufacture,  nor 
is  there  any  staple  trade.  A  weekly  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  witnesses  a  considerable  traffic  in 
com.  Fairs  are  held  on  Ash- Wednesday,  May  21, 
June  12,  July  21.  Sept.  4,  and  the  first  Thursday 
after  Nov.  12.  The  Erne,  when  its  waters  arc  high, 
i«  navigable  hither  for  barges  carrying  timber,  coal, 
and  other  commodities ;  and,  owing  to  the  junction 
with  it  of  the  Ulster  canal  at  a  point  a  little  below 
the  town,  traffic  may  be  expected  to  originate  east- 
ward to  the  basin  and  ramifications  of  Lough  Neagh, 
and  may  possibly  be  stimulated  southward  to  Ennis- 
killen  and  Belleek.  A  dispensary  in  the  town  is 
within  the  Cavan  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
district  of  39,961  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  21,033;  and, 
in  1839-40.  it  received  X124  10s.  8d ,  expended 
.£137  8s.  5jd.,  and  administered  to  1,750  patients. 
A  Loan  Fund,  in  1841,  had  a  capital  of  £1.457; 
circulated  £5,230  in  1,634  loans;  realized  £98  6s. 
7d.  of  nett  profit,  and  expended  £105  14s.  3d.  on 
charitable  purposes.  Almshouses  were  built  by  the 
corporation  in  1733  for  6  poor  widows;  and  the  in- 
mates are  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  u  legacy 
by  Mr.  Maunsell  of  Dublin. 

Belturbet  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  1 1  James 
L  The  ancient  borough  limits  were  all  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Erne,  and  described  a  very  irregular 
figure  of  about  1}  mile  in  length,  and  from  one-third 


of  a  mile  to  an  entire  mile  in  breadth ; 
limits  include  the  suburb  of  Kilconny,  or  that  which 
is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  describe 
a  pentagonal  figure,  whose  sides  average  about  half- 
a-mile  each.  The  charter  of  incorporation  professed 
to  erect  the  borough  "  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  plantation  of  Ulster  according  to  the  form  of  the 
republic  of  England ;"  and  appointed  the  corporation 
to  consist  of  a  provost,  12  burgesses,  and  a  common- 
alty. A  closely-printed  report  of  the  borough's 
constitution  and  affairs,  extending  to  6  pages  folio, 
lies  before  us,  but  contains  hardly  a  readable  sen- 
tence except  its  short  concluding  remarks :  "  This 
borough,  until  the  year  1800,  possessed  the  power 
of  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
It  was  a  close  borough,  and  wholly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  who  claimed  to  be  the  patrons  or  pur- 
chasers of  its  parliamentary  privileges.  Originally 
created  for  Protestant  purposes,  it  always  continued 
an  exclusively  Protestant  corporation.  Intolerance 
to  Roman  Catholics  formed  a  part  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times  ,  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that, 
in  a  corporation  which,  within  the  last  century,  ap- 
pears, by  entries  in  the  books  of  proceedings,  to  have 
passed  a  resolution  '  to  fine  a  suspected  Papist  40s. 
until  he  should  leave  the  corporation  district,'  we 
now  find,  that  out  of  the  present  population,  above 
1,200  persons  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  in  the 
possession  of  the  property  of  those  who  passed  that 
resolution."  Two  popularly  constituted  courts, 
called  the  Town  Court  and  the  Market  Jury,  now 
substantially  discharge  the  functions  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Excepting  about  120  acres  of  commonage 
belonging  generally  to  the  inhabitants,  and  attaching 
the  rights  of  turbary  to  each  holding,  the  whole  of 
the  landed  property  originally  granted  to  the  corpo- 
ration, amounting  to  284  acres,  has  been  alienated. 
The  compensation  of  £15,000  given  at  the  National 
Union  for  the  borough's  disfranchisement  was  all 
received  by  Lord  Bellmore.  Area  of  the  town,  225 
acres ;  of  which  28  acres  are  in  Kilconnv.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  2,026;  in  1841,  2,070.  Houses  332.  Pop.  of 
Kilconny  or  the  Drumlane  section,  in  1831,  579;  in 
1841,450.    Houses  73. 

BELVEDERE,  a  demesne  on  the  east  shore  of 
Lough  Ennel,  8  miles  south-south- west  of  Mullin- 
gar,  barony  of  Fartallagh,  co.  Westmeatb,  Leimter. 
The  locality  gave  the  title  of  Earl,  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  to  the  family  of  Rochfort,  who  were  for- 
merly styled  De  Rupi  Forte,  and  settled  in  Ireland 
in  1243.  The  last  Earl  resided  here,  and  died  about 
25  years  ago,  leaving  no  male  issue  or  heir  to  his 
title.  Belvedere  passed  to  his  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Lanesborough,  and  is  now  an  unused  lodge  of 
the  Earl  of  Lanesborough.  The  following  brief  but 
spirited  notice  of  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Young : 
"  The  house  is  perched  on  the  crown  of  a  very 
beautiful  little  hill,  half  surrounded  with  others, 
variegated  and  melting  into  one  another.  It  is  one 
of  the  roost  singular  places  anywhere  to  be  seen, 
and  spreading  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  lawn  of  undu- 
lating ground  margined  with  wood.  Lake  Ennel 
flows  beneath  the  windows.  It  is  spotted  with 
islets;  a  promontory  of  rock,  fringed  with  trees, 
shoots  into  it,  and  the  whole  is  bounded  by  distant 
hills."  Some  extensive  and  artistic  imitations  of 
manorial  and  castellated  ruins  were  raised  in  conse- 
quence of  some  family  dissension  with  those  of  the 
Rochforts,  whose  demesne  lies  immediately  to  the 
south,  and  they  purposely  obstruct  the  reciprocal 
advantages  of  embellishment  which  the  two  de- 
mesnes might  enjov.  See  Rocbfost.  The  name 
Belvedere  is  sometimes  given  to  Lough  Ennel.  See 
Ennki.. 

BELVIDERE,  a  small  but  wooded  and  highly 
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romantic  glen  in  the  barony  of  Owneybeg,  and  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  The 
estate  of  Belvidere  in  which  it  is  situated  is  an  im- 
proving one,  and  belongs  to  M.  Barrington,  Esq. 
It  lies  not  far  from  midway  between  the  village  of 
Abington,  and  the  Tipperary  town  of  Newport,  or 
Newport- Tip. 

BELVOIR.    See  Belfast. 

BENADA.    8ee  Banaoa. 

BEN  HAN  K.  a  headland  in  the  barony  of  Carey, 
co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  occurs  in  the  magnificently 
basaltic  part  of  the  coast,  a  little  east  of  the  Plais- 
kins.  and  near  Bengore  Head. 

BENBAUN,  a  mountain  on  the  north  border  of 
the  parish  of  Moyrus,  barony  of  Ballinahinch,  co. 
Gal  way,  Connaught  Its  summit  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal peak*  of  the  Binabola  group  I  " 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 


BENBO,  a  mountain  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Dromahaire,  and  about  U  mile  west 
of  Manor- Hamilton,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught.  It  is 
washed  at  the  base  by  the  Bonnet  river ;  overhangs 
the  romantically  situated  hamlet  and  demesne  of 
Lurganbog ;  is  surrounded  by  a  considerable  extent 
of  fine  wood ;  and  surpasses  rivalry  in  outline  and 
conspicuousness,  amidst  a  region  of  uplands,  where 
many  heights  display  fine  forms,  and  attain  an  alti- 
tude of  1,500  feet,  and  where  moorland  hills,  preci- 
pitous crags,  curving  glens,  gorgy  ravines,  and  ver- 
dant vales,  are  disposed  in  an  absolute  gallery  of 
landscape. 

BENBREDA,  a  mountain  in  the  south  of  the 
barony  of  Ke nought,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It 
screens  the  right  side  of  the  vale  of  the  Roe.  imme- 
diately south-east  of  Dungiven,  and  has  an  altitude 
of  1.531  feet  above  sea-level. 

BENBULBEN,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of  Car- 
bery,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  is  situated  6  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  overhangs  the  north- 
ern ramification  of  Sligo  bay.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
unique,  beautitul,  and  strikingly  contoured  of  all 
the  isolated  heights  of  the  kingdom;  exhibits,  as 
seen  from  different  points,  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
file ;  and  commands,  in  its  turn,  a  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinctly featured  view  of  a  great  extent  of  intricate 
and  diversified  coast.  The  mountain  has  an  altitude 
of  1,697  feet,  and  terminates  in  the  three  peaks  or 

Iinnacles  of  Benbutben,  Benduff,  and  Benwicken. 
t  is  highly  interesting  in  its  geognosy,  and  produces 
many  of  the  rarest  plants  in  the  Hibernian  flora. 
The  road  from  Sligo  to  Ballyshannon  wends  5  miles 
round  its  slowly  ascending  skirts. 

BENBURB,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clonfeacle, 
barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  and  on  the 
south-east  margin  of  the  barony  and  county,  3  miles 
south-west  of  Moy,  and  5)  north-west  by  north  of 
Armagh.  At  or  near  it  are  the  parish-church,  a 
meeting-house,  schools,  the  ruins  of  Benburb- castle, 
and  an  aqueduct  and  deep  excavations  of  the  Ulster 
canal.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Dungannon 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  1(1,186 
acres,  with  11,539  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
received  £125  4a.,  expended  £178  4s  3d.,  and.made 
6,117  dispensations  of  medicine  to  1,799  patients. 
In  1841,  a  Loan  Fund  in  the  village  bad  a  capital  of 
£1,613 ;  circulated  £7.440,  in  1,404  loans ;  and 
realised  in  nett  profit,  and  expended  on  charitable 
purposes,  £13  lis.  8d  Pairs  are  held  on  the 
Wednesday  before  Ash- Wednesday ;  the  Thursday 
before  Easter;  the  last  Wednesday  of  Feb.,  March, 
April,  May.  June,  July,  August,  Sept..  Oct.,  and 
Nov. ;  and  on  the  22d  and  last  Wednesday  of  Dec. 
The  castle  of  Benburb,  now  reduced  to  a  roofless 


bouse  and  tome  outworks,  crowns  a  mural-faced 
limestone  rock,  which  rises  on  two  sides  sheer  up 
from  the  Blackwater,  and  has  an  altitude  of  at 
least  120  feet ;  hut  the  castle,  though  strongly  and 
commandingly  situated,  was  badly  constructed,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  boulders  or  water-worn  stones 
indifferently  cemented.  A  small  ancient  building, 
at  a  brief  distance  in  the  village,  appears  to  have 
served  as  a  watch-house.  The  castle  was  the  cen- 
tral point  in  the  scene  of  many  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict among  the  followers  of  the  Irish  toparchs,  or 
between  them  and  the  invading  armies  of  the  Scotch 
and  English ;  and,  in  1646,  it  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  inflictions  with  which  Irish  valour 
ever  chastised  British  inroad.  Owen  Roe  O'Niell, 
aided  by  Sir  Pbelim  O'Niell,  and  commanding  5,000 
foot  and  500  horse,  took  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Ben. 
burb,  before  a  wood,  and  between  two  small  hills, 
to  await  the  onset  of  the  Scotch  General  Monroe, 
aided  by  Lords  Blaney  and  Montgomery,  and  com- 
manding 6,000  foot  and  800  horse.  When  the  as- 
sailants approached,  the  wary  O'Niell  amused  them 
for  several  hours  with  various  manoeuvres  and  trivial 
skirmishes;  and  then,  seising  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, rushed  upon  them  with  equal  impetuosity 
and  skill,  and  speedily  hewed  a  portion  of  them  to 
pieces,  and  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
in  a  total  rout.  Lord  Blaney  and  an  English  regi- 
ment which  be  commanded  were  cut  down ;  Lord 
Montgomery,  21  officers,  and  150  privates,  were 
taken  prisoners ;  3,243  of  the  Scotch  and  English 
were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  many  others 
fell  in  the  pursuit  of  the  following  day  ;  and  Mon- 
roe, abandoning  at  once  his  army,  his  artillery,  his 
tents,  his  baggage,  his  provisions,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  arms,  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
O'Niell's  loss  was  70  killed  and  200  wounded. 
Area  of  the  village,  19  acres.  Pop.,  in  1641,  330. 
Houses  57- 

BENDENSTOWN,  an  alias  name  of  the  parish 
of  GiLnERTSTow.s  :  which  see. 

BENEKERY,  a  detached  district  of  the  barony 
of  Rathvilly,  surrounded  by  the  barony  of  Carlow, 
co.  Carlow,  Leinster.  It  is  treated  by  some  author- 
ities as  a  parish ;  but  has  no  such  character  assigned 
to  it  in  any  of  the  numerous  authorities,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  before  us.  It  pays  tithes  to  the  in- 
cumbents of  both  Staplcstown  and  Urglen ;  and  ap- 
pears to  be  divided  between  these  benefices,  in  the 
dio.  of  Leighlin.    Pop  about  200. 

BENGORE,  a  cape  and  a  headland  in  the  barony 
of  Cary,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  The  cape  commences 
at  the  Giant's  Causeway  on  the  west,  and  sweeps 
round  to  Dunsaverirk  on  the  east ;  and  contains,  on 
its  coast,  many  of  the  most  interesting  objects  gen- 
erally noticed  under  the  name  of  Giant'h  Cause- 
way, and  also  the  Plea  am  ns,  Port-na-Spagna, 
Port-Nopfkr,  Bembank,  and  Drss a verick  -.  see 
these  articles.  This  cape  is  the  rival  of  Fair-Head 
in  wondrous  attractions,  and  is  similarly  formed  in 
its  geognosy  and  colonnades.  See  Fair-Head. 
The  headland  of  Bengore,  or  that  particular  one  of 
the  series  of  promontories  forming  the  cape  which 
is  par  rxctlUnct  'Bengore'  or  'the  Goat's- Head/ 
rises  320  feet  from  the  edge  and  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  is  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  Pleaskin ; 
and,  though  similar  to  that  columnar  cliff  in  forma- 
tion, is  inferior  to  it  in  distinctness  of  stratification 
and  in  beauty.  A  vein  nf  wood-coal  was  worked 
here  between  the  strata  ot  basalt,  but  did  not  repay 
the  expenses  of  mining. 

BENGOWER,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of  Bal. 
linahincb,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  group  of  Bina- 
bola,  or  the  Twelve  Pins,  and  overhangs  the  lake  of 
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Ballinahincb.  Its  altitude  u  2,330  feet.  See  H.u.- 
linahinch  and  Bis  a  hoi.  a. 

BENLEVAGH,  a  mountain  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  barony  of  Ross,  and  on  the  north-east 
border  of  co.  Gal  way.  It  rue*,  in  a  stupendous  mass, 
on  the  frontier  of  Joyce-Country,  and  occupies  a  Urge 
part  of  the  broad  isthmus  between  Loughs  Mask  and 
Comb.    Its  altitude  is  1,370  feet. 

BENMORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Rattoo, 
barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Pop., 
in  1831.  448.    Houses  08. 

BENMORE,  co.  Antrim.    See  Faib-Hkad. 

BENNETT  S-BRIDGE,  a  village,  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Treadingstown,  and  barony  of  Gowran,  and 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Danesfort  and  barony  of  Sbil- 
lelogher,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Nore,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  5  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Gowran, 
and  17  north-north-east  of  Carrick.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  a  bridge  which  carries  the  highway 
across  the  river.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  held  here 
his  celebrated  review  in  1704.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  ruined  castles  of  Annamolt  and  Ennisnag,  and  the 
mansions  of  Maiden  Hall  and  Annamolt.  Area  of 
the  village,  15  acre* ;  of  which  0  acres  are  in  the 
Gowran  section.  Pop.,  in  1831,  420  ;  in  1841,  203. 
Houses  51.  Pop.  of  the  Gowran  section,  in  1831, 
238;  in  1841,  179.    Houses  35. 

BENOWEN,  or  Bonowen,  a  parish  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  barony  of  Kilkenny- West,  2}  miles  north 
by  east  of  Athlone,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster. 
Length,  34  miles ;  breadth,  2j ;  area,  0,887  acres, 
3  roods,  27  perches,— of  which  3,529  acres,  2  roods, 
30  perches,  are  in  Lough  Ree,  and  23  acres,  2  roods, 
10  perches,  are  in  Lough  Creggan.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.418;  in  1841,  1,548.  Houses  270.  The  surface 
lies  along  the  east  side  of  Lough  Ree,  and  the  north 
side  of  its  expansion  called  Killymore  Lough  ;  it 
composes  beautiful,  though  soft  scenery,  particularly 
around  the  mansions  of  Portlick  and  Killinure ;  and 
it  consists  of  very  various  land,  but  principally  of 
auch  as  has  a  high  soil.  Within  the  parochial  limits 
are  the  islands  of  Inchmore  and  Hare- Island,  and  the 
islets  of  Iuuibeg.  Crow-Island,  Nun's-Lland,  Hand- 
aragb,  Ilanheel  Ian,  and  1 1  an  fan .  The  demesnes 
are  Killymore- House,  Killinure,  Glassan-Cottage, 

Lougb-Ree- Lodge,  Portlick-Castle  and  St.  Marks.  

This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  and  a  separate  bene* 
fire  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Glebe,  i  23  8s  9d.  Gross 
income,  A89  8*  9d.;  nett,  £82  7*.  lid.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £92 
0s.  I  Id.,  and  arc  appropriated  to  the  aee  of  Meath, 
and  held  under  lease  from  the  bishop.  The  church 
was  built  in  1818,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  10s. 
lid.,  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
150;  attendance  70.  In  1834.  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  72,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,372; 
a  pay  daily  school  was  attended  on  the  average  by 
about  12  children  ;  and  a  free  school — supported  by 
£12  a-year  from  the  curate,  and  a  house  and  garden 
from  Lord  Castlemaine— -had  on  iu  books  8  boys 
and  18  girls. 

BEN  WEE,  a  mountain,  or  mountainous  headland, 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught  It  rises  a  brief  distance  west  of  I'orta- 
cloy,  and  screens  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Bioadhaven.  On  its  north  side,  confronting  the 
Atlantic,  it  soars  perpendicularly  up  from  the  tea, 
to  the  height  of  829  leet ;  but  on  the  other  sides  it 
.  rises  gradually,  and  can  easily  be  ascended.  The 
view  from  it*  summit  is  extensive  and  sublime.  "  On 
the  one  hand,  the  greater  part  of  Erris,  with  its  lofty 
southern  barriers  sweeping  in  circular  outline,  can 
be  traced  ;  on  the  other,  the  eye  rests  on  the  dark 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic.    Coastwise,  on  the  east,  are 


seen  the  stags  of  Broadhaven,  and  the  whole  range 
of  rocky  shore,  from  Benmore  to  Downpatrick 
Head ;  and,  on  the  south-west,  the  eye  ranges  over 
the  harbours  of  Broadhaven  and  Black'sod,  the  shores 
and  surface  of  the  Mullet,  and  rests  on  the  cloud- 
capt  mountains  of  Achill."— Fraser's  Guide. 

BENYEVENAGH,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual 
border  of  the  parishes  of  Magilligan  and  Agbanloo, 
barony  of  Kenought,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It 
is  situated  2f  miles  east  of  Lough  Foyle,  5  south, 
south-east  of  Magilligan  Point,  and  51  north  by  east 
of  Newtown-Limavaddy.  It  is  prevailingly  verdant, 
but  exhibits  some  fine  specimens  of  columnar  cliffs, 
and  successive  terraces  of  fallen  strata,  descending  tier 
below  tier  till  they  subside  into  the  sandy  flats  which 
bound  the  lough  and  the  ocean.  Its  summit  has 
ait  altitude  of  1,200  feet  above  sea-level,  and  com- 
mands a  panorama  of  great  extent  and  uncommon 
brilliance.  The  immediate  foreground  is  green 
sheep-walk,  *'  clothed  with  flocks ;"  the  more  dis- 
tant foreground  consists  of  the  flats  of  Magilligan, 
Agbanloo,  and  Myroe,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Foyle 
and  the  Roe,  streaked  with  the  silvery  belts  of 
rivers,  and  powdered  and  gemmed  with  cottages, 
bamlcts,  villages,  seats,  and  plantations;  the  middle- 
grounds  display  the  narrow  strait  and  the  wide  ex- 
pansion of  Lough  Foyle,  the  ruined  fortresses  of 
Greencastle,  the  ranges  and  terminations  of  Innis- 
howen,  the  intcrtexture  of  land  and  water  along 
the  coast,  and  the  strife  of  acclivity  and  plain  for 
ascendency  along  the  skirts  of  the  hills ;  and  the 
backgrounds  are  the  blue  mountain  peaks  of  dis- 
tant Donegal,  the  ocean  blending  with  the  horiaon. 
the  prominences  of  Antrim  receding  away  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  swelling  curves  of  the 
schistose  mountains  of  Londonderry  cutting  sky- 
lines behind  the  basaltic  forelands  which  abut  boldly 
upon  the  plain.  Benyevenagh  abounds  in  objects 
of  interest  to  the  naturalist 

BERAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Cloghcrney, 
barony  of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  In  its  vi- 
cinity stands  the  parish-church.  Area,  17  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,017.    Houses  103. 

B ERE,  or  Bear,  a  barony  in  the  south-west  ex- 
1  tremity  of  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  occupies  all  the 
southern  and  western  part  of  the  large  peninsula  which 
intervenes  between  the  Kenmare  river  and  Bantry 
bay,  but  is  excluded  from  contact  with  the  upper  half 
of  the  Kenmare  river  by  the  intervention,  in  the 
aveiugc  breadth  of  0  miles,  by  the  Kerry  barony  of 
Glanerought  It*  coterminous  district  on  the  east  is 
the  barony  of  Bantry.  Area,  89.U87  acres.  It  con- 
tains part  of  the  parish  of  Kilcaskin,  and  the  whole 
of  the  parishes  of  Killaconenagb,  Kilcuterin,  and 
Kilnamanagb.  Pop.,  in  1831,  23.382;  in  1841, 
25,487.  Houses  4,348.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  3,053;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  701 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  300.  Mates  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,337 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  939 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  7.423.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  726  ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  482 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
9.039.  Rocky  mountains,  intricately  contoured  de- 
clivities, wildly  romantic  glens,  grand  and  wondrously 
diversified  intertextures  of  alpine  sea-board  and  far- 
dissevering  sea-lough,  and  rich  combinations  of  ver- 
dure, heath,  and  rock,  of  plain  and  cliff  and  waving 
surface,  render  nearly  the  whole  barony,  like  the 
adjoining  one  of  Bantry,  a  constant  series  of  unique, 
striking,  or  sublime  landscapes.  Mr.  Brewer,  when 
rapidly  depicting  Bere  and  Bantry,  beautifully  says, 
"  Wildness  and  grandeur  are  the  leading  character- 
j  istics  :  tbe  ameliorating  touches  in  which  Nature 
smiles  are  few ;  and  more  frequently  the  effect  ol 
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real  grandeur  is  advanced  and  forced  upon  the  con- 
sideration, by  the  blank  aspect  of  surrounding  iter- 
ility.  Salvator  Rosa  might  here  have  enjoyed  a  per- 
petual banquet,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce chilling  portraitures  of  various  defiles,  and  se- 
lect combinations ;  but  the  prevailing  displays  of 
scenery  depend  so  much,  for  a  due  fulness  of  im- 
pression, on  the  majesty  of  their  vastneas,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  the  painter  who  would 
likely  sa  to  express  himself  on  the  can- 
i  as  to  ensure  a  sympathy  with  his  conceptions, 
and  with  the  ardour  of  his  just  admiration.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  truly  said,  that  many  of  these  views  are 
beyond  the  reaeh  of  the  pencil,  and  other*  not 
adapted  to  its  powers."  The  sept  of  the  O'Sulli- 
vans  anciently  inhabited  most  of  what  now  consti- 
tutes the  baronies  of  Bere  and  Bantry,  and  were 
distinguished,  in  reference  to  their  respective  pos- 
sessions, by  the  appellations  of  O'Sullivan  Bere  and 
O'Sullivan  Bantry.  They  were  inveterate  opponents 
of  the  English  interest  and  the  changes  of  the  Fro- 
testant  Reformation,  and  acted  a  zealous  and  self- 
ruining  part  in  the  great  rebellion  of  Minister,  toward 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Several  of  their 
leading  families  sought  refuge  in  Spain,  and  there 
attained  Nine  eminence ;  and  one  of  them,  de- 
from  the  O'Sullivan  Bere,  is  said  to  have 
ennobled  by  the  title  of  Berebaven.  Such  of 
the  offspring  of  the  sept  as  reside  in  Ireland  are 
found  chiefly  on  the  Kerry  side  of  the  boundary- 
mountains. 

BERE,  or  Bear,  au  island  in  the  parish  of  Killa- 
conenagb,  barony  of  Bere,  eo.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
is  situated  in  Bantry  bay,  4  miles  east  of  Black  hall 
Head,  5  north  of  Sheep's  Head,  and  about  a  mile's 
mean  distance  from  the  bay's  north  shore.  Ita 
greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  upwards  of  5 
miles ;  and  its  average  breadth  is  bet  ween  1 }  and 
2.  The  island  is  boldly  rocky;  liftt  rude  wild 
cliffs  against  the  south-west  storms;  and  shelters 
the  bay  from  the  fury  and  mountain-volume  of  the 
Atlantic's  waves.    Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

BEREHAVEN,  the  sound  between  Bere  Island 
and  the  mainland  of  the  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  forms  a  spacious,  safe,  and  almost 
landlocked  natural  harbour.  See  Bamtrt.  Its  quay 
is  situated  on  its  mainland  shore,  on  the  estate  of 
R.  Hedges  Eyre,  Esq.,  and  contiguous  to  the  village 
of  Castletown.  It  is  built  against  the  face  of  a  rock ; 
measures  1 00  feet  in  length;  affords  much  protec- 
tion to  the  fisheries;  and  accommodates  trading- 
vessels  in  carrying  off  the  produce  of  the  Allihies 
copper  nines,  and  supplying  a  district  of  10  miles 
around  with  timber,  iron,  and  articles  of  general 
merchandise.  In  1833,  the  fishing-craft  belonging 
to  it  were  4  decked  boats  of  20  tons,  12  hookers 
of  12  tons,  and  50  yawls  of  4  tons  each  ;  and  in 
1835,  the  exports  from  it  amounted  to  £77,300  in 
estimated  value,  and  the  imports  to  it,  to  £30,081. 
The  chief  items  in  the  exports  were  £63,450  for 
copper  ore,  and  £9,000  for  butter ;  and  the  chief 
articles  of  import  were  iron,  coals,  meal,  flour, 
spirit*,  colonial  produce,  and  British  manufactures. 
The  town  of  Berehavcn  is  properly  called  Castle- 
town-Bere  I  ,  v.  ;n,  and  popularly  Castletown,  and  will 
be  noticed  under  the  word  Castletown  :  which  see. 

The  Berebaven  railway  is  one  of  the  lines  pro- 
jected by  "  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  consider 
and  recommend  a  general  system  of  Railways  for 
Ireland ; "  and  was  adopted  in  preference  to  all  other 
proposed  lines  to  the  extreme  south-east  coast.  The 
distances  we  shall  name  in  tracing  it  are  statute  mea- 
sure. The  line  ramifies  from  the  Dublin  and  Cork  rail- 
way, at  160  miles  from  Dublin,  and  on  the  high  level 
«  little  north  of  Blarney.  It  crosses  the  Martin  river 


above  Blarney,  at  «  point  236  feet  above  the  high 
water  datum  ;  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Martin  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Shawnagb  river  ;  and,  where 
the  Shawnagh,  which  hitherto  had  flowed  south-west- 
ward, makes  a  sudden  deflection  to  a  south-easterly 
course  toward  the  Lee,  the  railway  sweeps  round  in 
a  south -westerly  direction,  and,  forcing  its  way  by  a 
half-mile  tunnel  through  a  ridge  of  bills,  crosses  the 
river  and  valley  of  the  Lee  near  Ballineollig.  at  an 
elevation  of  70  feet,  1654  miles  from  Dublin.  It 
now  resumes  its  south-westerly  direction  to  the  river 
Bride ;  passes  7  or  8  miles  up  the  valley  of  that 
stream ;  crosses  to  the  valley  of  the  I#ee  2  or  8  miles 
below  Macroom  ;  ascends  the  south-east  side  of  the 
extensive  swamps  of  the  Lee  about  Toom ;  passes 
close  to  Drumcarrow-castle,  and  the  village  of  Inche- 
geelagh  ;  and  thence,  after  skirting  the  north  shore* 
of  the  lakes  above  that  village,  crosses  at  their  upper 
end,  and,  when  194  miles  from  Dublin,  arrives  at 
the  road  leading  from  Macroom  to  the  celebrated 
pass  of  Cummineer,  and  at  an  altitude  of  289  feet 
above  the  level  of  high-water  mark.  "  Here,"  saya 
the  Report,  "  the  facilities  for  railway  formation  are 
much  diminished,  and  difficulties  of  gradient  and 
physical  obstacles  interpose  for  nearly  20  miles,  of 
a  character  which,  if  not  unprecedented,  is  at  least 
formidable,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  points  gigan- 
tic. It  will  rest  with  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Government  to  determine  how  far  the  object  attain- 
able by  surmounting  them,  is  worthy  of  the  cost 
which  must  accrue."  The  railway  still  closely  fol- 
lows the  Lee  upwards  of  3  miles .  then  leaves  the 
stream,  enter*  the  pass  of  Cummineer,  plunges  into 
a  tunnel  of  2,000  yards  in  length,  and  attains,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  tunnel  and  the  pass,  its  maximum 
or  summit  altitude  of  469  feet  above  bigh-water 
level,  at  nearly  199  miles  from  Dublin.  The  work 
crosses  the  valley  of  Coomhoola  by  a  viaduct  about 
600  or  700  yard*  in  length,  and  about  200  feet  in 
extreme  height;  skirts  the  head  of  Bantry  bay ;  and, 
approaching  Giengariff  south  of  Captain  White'* 
grounds,  curve*  across  a  chain  of  islands  and  inter- 
vening waters  in  the  bays,  on  an  embankment  and 
occasional  arching,  at  an  elevation  of  62  feet  above 
high-water.  "  Giengariff  bay  once  passed,"  says  the 
Report,  "the  distance  to  Berehaven  is  19  miles; 
ami  a  line  may  be  traced  along  the  north  shores  of 


Bantry  bay,  cutting  through  the  projecting 
and  striding  across  a  few  small  inlets.    A  short  tun- 


nel of  800  yards,  near  Koosk,  and  the  crossing  of 
Adrigoole  bay,  are  tbe  chief  points  of  difficulty  in  this 
distance."  The  termination  recommended  is  upon 
Dinish  Island,  opposite  Ca»tletown-  Berebaven,  2314 
miles  from  Dublin,  and  about  '22  feet  above  the  level 
of  high-water. — Over  5  mile*  and  20  chains  from  the 
point  of  divergence  from  the  Cork  line  to  tbe  river 
Lee,  the  railway  falls  122  feet,  and  ha*  a  gradient  of 
1  in  217 ;  over  2  miles  40  chain,  to  the  Bride,  it 
rises  20  feet,  with  gradient  I  in  600;  over  5  miles  to 
near  Castle- More,  it  rise*  30  feet,  with  gradient  I  in 
880 ;  over  5  miles  to  near  Macroom,  it  rises  00  feet, 
with  gradient  I  in  440 ;  over  4  miles  to  near  Toom, 
it  is  horizontal ;  over  tbe  next  4  miles  40  chains,  it 
rise*  36  feet,  with  gradient  1  in  660 ;  over  1  mile 
40  chains  to  Inchegeelagh,  it  rises  19  feet,  with  gra- 
dient 1  in  418;  over  2  miles  of  the  lakes  of  Inche- 
geelagh, it  rises  4  feet,  with  gradient  1  in  2,640 ; 
over  4  miles  6  chains  further  of  tbe  lakes,  it  rises  6 
feet,  with  gradient  1  mile  in  3.520 ;  over  4  miles  48 
chains  to  the  pass  of  Cummineer,  it  rises  180  feet, 
with  gradient  I  in  132;  over  3  mile*  50  chains  to 
I  near  Tranamadrea,  it  falls  87  feet,  with  gradient  I  in 
!2"it) ;  over  4  miles  23  chain*  to  Coomboola,  it  fall* 
157  feet,  with  gradient  I  in  143;  over  5  mile*  8 
chain,  to  Giengariff,  it  fall*  163  feet,  with 
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1  in  165 ;  over  7  mile*  38  chains  to  Roosk,  it  is  ho* 
rizontal ;  over  3  miles  63  chains  to  Adrigoole  bay,  it 
falls  35  feet,  with  gradient  1  in  566  i  over  the  next 
4  miles  60  chains,  it  rises  29  feet,  with  gradient  1  in 
857  ;  and  over  the  last  3  miles  46  chains,  it  falls  34 
feet,  with  gradient  1  in  506. 

BEREEN-CORROUGH.  a  range  of  mountains 
on  the  west  side  of  Glen  Nephin,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  baronies  of  Tyrawly  and  Burrishoole,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught. 

BERT.    See  Burt. 

BESBOROUGH,  a  demesne  in  the  barony  of 
Iverk,  co.  Kilkenny,  3J  miles  east  by  north  of  Car- 
rick -on-Suir,  Munster.  The  mansion  is  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Besborough ;  and  surmounts  a  rising  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  a  flat,  well-wooded  park  of  upwards  of 
500  acres,  enclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall.  The  build- 
ing is  Grecian,  and  was  erected  about  the  year  1744, 
by  the  architect  Hindoo ;  it  is  a  quadrangular  struc- 
ture of  hewn  stone,  100  feet  by  80;  but  it  exhibits 
amplitude  and  commodiousness,  rather  than  exterior 
beauty,  and,  as  an  architectural  object,  is  charac- 
terized by  massive  respectability.  The  great  hull 
contains  four  Ionic  pillars  of  Kilkenny  marble,  each 
shaft  consisting  of  one  stone  lOfc  feet  high  ;  and  the 
gallery  is  singularly  rich  in  paintings,  by  the  Italian 
and  the  Flemish  masters.  The  family  of  Ponsonby 
were  originally  of  Picardy ;  Sir  John  Ponsonby  came 
to  Ireland  in  1649,  as  a  major  in  Cromwell's  army  ; 
and  a  descendant  of  Sir  John's  was  made  Earl  of 
Besborough  in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1739.  Among 
many  fine  trees  in  the  demesne,  is  a  noted  and  »in- 
gularly  large  ash.  The  extensive  estate  of  Bes- 
borough is  said  to  be  in  good  order,  and  well-managed 
for  both  tenant  and  landlord. 

BESSBROOK,  a  rural  seat  of  manufacture  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Orior  and  co. 
Armagh,  2|  miles  north-north-west  of  Newry,  on 
the  road  thence  to  Armagh,  Ulster.  The  flax  mills 
are  noted  for  the  vast  quantities  of  strong  linen 
which  have  been  manufactured  in  them  from 


yarn  i 

home-grown  produce.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
the  extensive  blearhfield  and  the  flour  mill  of  MilL 
vale- 

BESSY  BELL  and  MARY  GREY.    See  Ard- 

8TRAW. 

BET  AGHSTO WN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Colpe,  barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ster.  It  stands  on  the  coast  34  miles  east-south-east 
of  Drogheda.  In  the  vicinity  is  Betaghstown-house, 
the  seat  of  R.  Shepeard,  Esq.  Pop.,  in  1831,  214 ; 
in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

BEWLEY,  co.  Louth.  See  Beaulteu. 
BEWLEY,  co.  Kilkenny.  See  Ownino. 
BIG  (Tin:  .  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Dundalk, 
co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It  rises  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Carlingford  Mountains,  and  runs  5  miles  south- 
south-eastward  to  Dundalk  bay,  a  little  below  the 
hamlet  of  Riverstown 

BIG  COLLIN,  a  hill  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
baronies  of  Antrim  and  Toome,  and  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  trap  tableau  of  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 

BIG  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Copeland  Islands: 
which  «ee. 

BILL.    See  Ouohterlraoue. 
BILLY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Carey, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Lower  Dunluce,  co.  Antrim, 


Ulster.  It  is  situated  6j  miles  north-east  of  Cole- 
raine  ;  part  of  it.  amounting  to  8  townlands,  is  eccle- 
siastically included  in  the  quoad  sacra  parish  of 
Duuseverick  ;  and  its  Carey  section  contains  part  of 
the  town  of  Bushmills  :  which  see.  Length,  south- 
ward, 7  miles ;  breadth,  4.  Area  of  the  Carey  sec- 
tion, 8,069  acres,  16  perches  ,  of  which  1 1  acres,  10 
perches,  are  water.    Area  of  the  Duuluce  section, 


9,200  acre*,  3  roods,  13  perches  ;  of  which  19  ares, 
2  roods,  24  perches,  are  water.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
quoad  taera,  in  1831,  5345.  Pop.  quoad  civilia,  in 
1831 ,  6,869 ;  in  1841 , 7,277.  Houses  1 ,370.  Pop.  ot 
the  Dunluce  section,  in  1831,  3,356 ;  in  1841,  3,537. 
Houses  668.  Pop.  of  the  rural  district*  of  the  Carey 
section,  in  1831, 3,006  ;  in  1841, 3,079.  Houses  584. 
The  limits  include  the  lower  part  of  the  vale  of  the 
Bush  river,  a  portion  of  the  basaltic  grounds  which 
screen  the  vale,  and  the  most  magnificent  portion  of 
the  wondrous  northern  sea-coast  of  the  county.  The 
demesnes  are  Ballylough  and  Bushmills.  The  chief 
object*  of  interest  will  be  noticed  under  the  worda 
Bush,  Bushmills,  Dunsbverick,  Benoore,  Plea- 
skin,  and  Giant's  Causeway  :  which  see — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  a  separate  benefice,  and  the  corps 
of  Connor  archdeaconry,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe 
composition,  £451  15*.  4|d. ;  glebe,  £58  4s.  3d. 
Gross  income, £509  19a.  7Jd.  ;  nett,  £458  lis.  2|d. 
The  church  was  built,  in  1815,  at  the  cost  of  £l,2O0, 
partly  gifted  and  partly  lent  by  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruit*.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance  120.  Three 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses  are  attended  by  respec- 
tively 350,  335,  and  from  150  to  250;  and  two  Wes- 
leyan  meeting-houses,  by  respectively  100  and  70. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,445  Church- 
men, 4,139  Presbyterians,  238  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  316  Roman  Catholics ;  3  Sunday  schools 
were  attended,  on  the  average,  by  238  children  ;  and 
8  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  supported  by  £30 
a-vear  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  another 
with  £26  from  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society- 
had  on  their  books  307  boys  and  165  girls.  In  1839, 
the  National  Board  granted  £40  toward  the  erection 
of  a  school  at  Carnmeen  ,  and,  in  1840,  they  bad  a 
school  at  Ballingore. 

BINABOLA,  Burabola,  or  Twelve  Pins,  a 
grand  and  picturesque  group  of  mountains,  in  the 
barony  of  Baliinahinch,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It 
is  situated  about  midway  between  the  head  of  Lough 
Corn  it  and  Aghris  Point,  and  between  Birterbuy  and 
the  Killeries;  and  occupies  a  space  of  about  15  square 
miles ;  or,  if  viewed  as  including  offshoot  hills  on 
the  north  and  west,  it  forms  an  area  of  from  49  to  64 
square  mile*.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  ranges  of 
summits,  connected  by  the  elevated  pass  or  neck  of 
Maam  Ina.  Knockannahiggen,  the  highest  summit, 
has  an  altitude  of  about  2,400  feet ;  Bengower,  the 
summit  of  Littery,  about  2,100  feet;  Derryclare, 
about  2,000  feet;  the  brow  of  Littery,  1,955  feet; 
and  the  other  summits  about  1300  feet.*  From  tbo 
pass  of  Maam  Inn,  the  steep  and  abrupt  glen  of  Ina 
descends  to  the  east,  and  takes  down  a  stream  toward 
Lough  Ina ;  and  the  stream  of  Clifden  descends  to 
the  west,  to  fall,  after  a  course  of  8  miles,  into  the 
bay  of  Ardbear.  On  the  north  of  the  pass,  four 
summits  surround  the  central  and  monarch  mass  of 
Knockannahiggen  ;  and,  on  the  south,  the  deep  hol- 
low of  Glen  Hoghan  carries  down  a  stream  toward 
the  lake  of  Baliinahinch,  and  separates  the  hills  of 
Littery  and  Derryclare,  in  the  frontier  or  sea- ward 
range  of  the  group.  The  deep  valley  and  lake  of 
Kylemore  bound  the  group  on  the  north  ;  the  lakes 
of  Ina,  Derryclare,  and  Baliinahinch,  bound  it  on  the 
east  and  south  ;  and  low  ridges  or  tails  project  from 
it  on  the  west,  run  out  in  points  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  reappear  in  the  isles  of  the  coast  The  insulated 
bill  of  Coolnacarton,  at  the  mouth  of  Lough  Ina, 
one  of  the  best  views  of  the  mountains, 


•  These  are  the  names  and  altitude*  at  the  summit!  a* 
•lated  by  Mr.  Niinrao;  but  the  names  and  altitude*,  aj  mora 
correctly  aurertaincd  by  the  Ordnance  Surrey. 
ISKH  feet.— Ilcncull«*h.  2.0H4  ft  el,— Jkncorr,  or  1 
teoL-aud  Beobaun,  feet 
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auA.nc,  m  mountain  on  me  nono  ooruer  01 
uish  of  Liver,  barony  of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal, 
r.  It  U  situated  close  on  the  right  tide  of  the 
from  Mount  Charles  to  Glenties,  and  has  an 


See  Coolnacartov.  Quartz  is  the  chief  rock  ;  it 
is  in  general  distinctly  stratified  or  at  least  schistose ; 
it  is  usually  grey  or  brown,  especially  where  its  Stra- 
tification is  very  distinct,  and  sometimes  reddens  into 
sinople  ;  but  it  is  frequently  massive,  and  traversed 
by  veins  of  milk  quartz  and  rock  crystal ;  and,  in 
most  cays,  it  constitutes  precipitous  descents,  and 
a  great  aggregate  of  bare  rock.  The  cliff 
south  side  of  Glen  In*  is  about  1.200  feet 
high,  and  flings  down  a  considerable  stream  in  a 
stupendous  waterfall.  Limestone  occurs  to  a  con- 
siderable balk  in  some  places  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  patches  or  shield-shaped  formations 
in  lofty  situations  north  of  Glen  Ina. 

BINBANE,  a  mountain  on  the  north  border  of 
the  parish 
Ulster, 
ro&cl  from 

altitude  of  1,490  feet. 

BINGHAMSTOWN,  or  Salbem,  a  village  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmore,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  Binghamstown  is  properly  the  name  of 
the  village ;  and  Saleen,  the  name  of  the  creek  or 
small  bay  on  which  it  stands.  The  village  is  situ- 
ated  on  the  west  side  of  Blacksod  bay,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Saleen  creek,  on  the  east  margin  of  the 
peninsula,  called  \v  ri thin- the- Mullet,  and  about  3 
miles  south-south- west  of  Belmullet  It  has  all 
been  built  since  1821,  upon  a  somewhat  regular  plan, 
and  consisted  10  or  12  years  ago,  of  about  100  houses ; 
but  it  has  a  poor  and  even  squalid  appearance,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  an  orderly  assemblage  of  miser- 
able huts.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  parish-churcb,  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  some  commercial  and 
fishery  stores ;  yet,  though  better  situated  than  Bel- 
mullet  for  prosecuting  the  great  fishery  of  the  western 
■bores,  it  has  an  insignificant  character  as  a  fishing 
station.  Considerable  shipments  of  com  and  potatoes 
are  made  for  Westport,  and  are  sent  in  exchange  for 
merchandise.  A  harbour,  consisting  of  a  pier  165 
feet  long,  and  an  interior  excavated  basin,  was  begun 
by  the  proprietor,  carried  on  by  the  Fishery  Board, 
and  aided  from  the  public  funds  with  £743  15s.  2d. 
A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within  the  Ball  ina 
Poor-law  union,  and,  jointly  with  one  in  Belmullet, 
serves  for  a  district  ot  250,283  acres,  with  22,665  in- 
habitants |  and,  in  1839-40.  it  received  £132  8s., 
expended  £148  0*.  Gd.,  and  administered  to  2,142 
patients.  Bingham-costle,  the  seat  of  Major  Bing- 
ham, the  proprietor  of  the  village  and  most  of  the 
peninsula,  stands  on  the  shore  of  Blacksod  bay,  2  or 
3  miles  farther  south.  It  is  a  large  rude  castellated 
structure,  in  the  midst  of  almost  naked  grounds ;  the 
storms  of  the  Atlantic  being  so  violent  as  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  a  tree  any  higher  than  to  the  top  of  a 
sheltering  wall.  Area  of  the  village,  21  acres.  I 
in  1841,  436    Houses  73 

BIRDHILL,  a  scattered  but  pleasant  hamlet  in 
the  barony  of  Owncy  and  Arra,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  lies  dispersed  along  and  near  the  road 
from  Nenagh  to  Limerick,  nearly  3  miles  south  by 
cost  of  KilLaloe.  The  place  has  a  small  posting  inn, 
a  large  school,  and  a  dispensary.  The  lost  of  these 
is  within  the  Nenagh  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for 
a  population  of  I L700;  and.  in  1839-40,  it  received 
£122  6s.  6d.,  expended  £1)5  3s.,  and  administered 
to  1,150  patients.  Birdhill-bouse,  the  seat  of  8.  H. 
Atkins,  Esq.,  occupies  a  very  elevated  adjacent  site. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BIRD  ISLAND,  an  islet  at  the  south-west 
side  of  the  entrance  of  Dunmanus  bay,  co.  Cork, 
Munster. 

BIRD  ISLAND,  an  islet,  surrounded  by  danger- 
ous rocks,  in  the  centre  of  Lough  Strangford,  co. 
Down,  Ulster. 


Pop., 


BIRMINGHAM,  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Dun. 
more,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  is  reported  on 
jointly  with  the  bog  of  Pullaghopple.  Area  of  the 
two,  1,916  English  acres.  The  bogs  lie  from  1  mile 
to  21  miles  south-west  of  Tuam  .  and  are  mutually 
much  detached,  and  in  many  places  nearly  divided  by 
intervening  ridges  of  gravel.  That  of  Birmingham 
is  low,  flat,  and  very  wet ;  but  that  of  Pullaghopple 
lies  higher,  and  nearly  30  years  ago  was  partly  re- 
claimed by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  converted 
into  very  fine  pasture.  Estimated  cost  of  the  recla- 
mation of  the  remainder  of  the  bogs,  £2,366.  Costle- 
Moyle-house  is  surrounded,  though  at  some  distance, 
by  the  bogs;  and  the  ruins  of  Birmingham-house, 
once  the  residence  of  the  former  EarU  of  Louth, 
stand  at  their  north-west  extremity. 

BIRMINGHAM  (New),  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Kilcooley,  barony  of  Slievordagh,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Aubrey  Vere,  Bart., 
in  subserviency  to  the  Killenaule  coal  mines.  A 
small  prison  in  the  village  was  remarkable  for  inse- 
curity and  incommodiousness  ,  but,  in  1841,  was  re- 
paired under  the  governor's  inspection.  Area  of  the 
village,  27  acres.  Pop,  in  1831,  298;  in  1841,  315. 
Houses  56. 

BIRR,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  Ballybrit,  and  of  King's  co.,  Lei  miter.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Bibr,  and  the  village  of 
Crinkle  :  see  these  articles.  Length,  southward, 
4  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  7,217  acres,  2  roods, 
II  perches.  Pop,  in  1831,  9,617;  in  1841,  9.567. 
Houses  1,591.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
2.492 ;  in  1841,  2,677-  Houses  463.  The  western 
boundary  is  traced  by  the  Little  Brosna  river.  The 
surface,  though  nowhere  high,  is  considerably  varied; 
and  it  consists  of  a  fertile  light  soil,  well-cultivated, 
and  aggregately  much  embellished.  The  chief  man- 
sion, and  the  other  principal  objects  of  interest,  will 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  town.  The  notice- 
able mansions  and  villas,  not  strictly  contiguous  with 
the  town,  are  Fortcl-caatle,  Kingsborough,  Fortel- 
cottage,  Castletown,  Derrinduff,  Viewmount,  Birr- 
Crinkle -cottage,   Williambrook,  Ross-villa, 


Prospect,  and  Syngefield — This  parish  is  a  rec 
tory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  KiL 
laloe.  Tithe  composition,  £276  18s.  5*d. ;  girl*. 
£100.  Gross  income,  £400  18s.  5}d. ;  nett,  £326 
13s.  34d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a 
stipend  of  £50 ;  and  also  receives  £60  as  chaplain 
to  the  military  stationed  in  the  town.  The  church 
was  built  in  1815,  at  the  cost  of  £7,384  12s.  3»d.f 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  which  was  raised  by 
parochial  assessment,  and  the  rest  borrowed  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  800;  at- 
tendance 550.  Three  Independent  chapels  at  Duke- 
square,  Crinkle,  and  Castletown,  are  attended  by  re- 
spectively 50,  SO,  and  20;  two  Wesleyan  chapels  in 
Cumberland-street  and  Whitford,  by  respectively 
120  and  35;  and  a  Quaker  meeting-house  by  30. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
2,600;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Loughkeen.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel,  not  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral Roman  Catholic  body  in  Ireland,  and  understood 


and  an  attendance  of  900.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  1,783  Churchmen,  6  Presbyterians,  35 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  8.061  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  was  attended, 
on  the  average,  by  200  children ;  and  20  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  532  boys  and  438  girls.  One  of 
the  daily  schools  was  aided  with  £5  and  a  house 
from  the  rector,  and  £8  from  the  Society  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice;  one,  with  £20 


I 

t  from  E.  Synge,  Esq.,  and  £12  from  the  Loudon  Hi- 


aety  lor  Uis- 
and  a  house 
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bernian  Society ;  one,  with  a  house  from  Mr.  Synge, 
and  £17  from  the  London  and  London  Ladies'  Hi- 
bernian Societies;  one,  with  £12  from  subscription; 
one,  with  £2  from  the  rector ;  five  were  hoarding- 
schools ;  and  the  rest  were  common  pay-schools.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  granted  £247  toward  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  a  boys'  and  girls'  school, 
aud  paid  respectively  £10  and  £8  in  aid  of  salaries. 

BIRR,  OR  PARSONSTOWN, 

A  market  and  post  town  in  the  parish  of  Birr,  barony 
of  Ballybrit,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Little  Brosna  river,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Birr  rivulet,  and  on  the  west  margin  of  the 
county  and  province,  lOj  miles  north-east  of  Borris- 
o'-kane,  17j  south-west  of  Tullamore,  20}  west  by 
south  of  Mountmellick,  and  62*  west- south- west  of 
Dublin. 

General  Description.]— Birr  is  both  the  ancient 
and  the  popular  name  of  the  town;  and  Parsons- 
town  is  its  name  of  etiquette,  imposed  in  honour  of 
its  proprietors,  the  Parsons,  Earls  of  Rosse.  Till  it 
became  the  Parsons'  property,  it  was  a  small,  mean 
village ;  but,  under  their  fostering  care,  it  has  be- 
come a  well-built,  populous,  commercial,  prosperous 
town,  the  residence  of  many  respectable  families,  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  inland  trade,  and  the  site  of 
several  interesting  public  buildings.  The  modern 
parts  are  regularly  disposed  in  good,  urban-looking 
streets  and  squares  In  the  central  and  chief  open 
area,  called  Duke-square,  is  a  Doric  pillar,  50  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  full-length  pedestrian  statue, 
cast  in  lead,  stone-coloured,  and  invested  with  Ro- 
man costume,  of  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son 
of  George  II.  This  monument  is  rather  curious  than 
ornamental ;  it  was  erected  in  1747  to  commemorate 
the  suppression  of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Culloden,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  only  public 
architectural  monument  of  that  event  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  parish-church  is  built  of  stone,  in 
a  highly  enriched  modification  of  the  pointed  style; 
and  sends  aloft  a  tower  to  the  height  of  100  feet. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  founded  by  Lord  Ox- 
mantown,  built  in  1817,  and  liberally  aided  in  its 
erection  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics, 
is  a  large  and  imposing  edifice  of  hewn  limestone,  in 
similar  style  to  the  parish-church,  and  ornamented 
with  a  spire  124  feet  high.  The  dissenting  or  semi- 
Protestant  Roman  Catholic  chapel  strongly  fixes  at- 
tention as,  in  a  moral  or  religious  respect,  an  unique 
Irish  novelty ;  and  originated  in  the  simple  change 
introduced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  the 
Messrs.  Crotty,  of  conducting  public  service  in 
English  instead  of  Latin.  Had  these  gentlemen 
adopted,  farther  west  or  south-west,  in  Mayo,  Clare, 
or  Kerry,  the  expedient  of  substituting  Erse  for 
Latin,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  supported  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  what  hailed  their  innovation 
at  Birr.  Several  bridges,  within  the  town  or  adja- 
cent to  it,  span  the  Birr  and  the  Little  Brosna 
streams.  A  suite  of  barracks,  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  distant,  has  accommodation  for  three  regi- 
ments of  infantry ;  and  attached  to  it  is  an  esplanade 
of  GO  acres,  for  drilling  and  reviews.  A  bridewell, 
the  only  prison  in  the  county  except  the  county-gaol 
at  Tullamore,  was  originally  proposed  to  be  used  as 
a  place  for  short  confinements,  but  is  scarcely  fit  for 
the  reception  of  even  the  most  temporary  prisoners. 
It  has  only  2  day- rooms,  6  cells,  3  solitary  cells,  and 
2  yards ;  and  is  very  far  from  being  well  maintained 
or  in  good  order.  A  sessions-house  is  the  seat  both 
of  the  general  court  of  quarter-sessions,  and  of  a 
monthly  court-baron  of  the  manor, — the  hitter  held  j 
on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month.    A  public  . 


reading-room,  a  public  library,  and  some  benevolent 
institutions,  indicate  the  superior  tone  of  the  town's 
character. 

Poor-law  Union."]— Parsonstown  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  39th,  and  was  declared  on  May  8th, 
1839.  It  comprehends  an  area  of  150,140  acres,  with 
a  population,  in  1831,  of  71.138;  and  is  distributed 
into  6  electoral  divisions  in  tbe  county  of  Tipperary, 
and  15  in  King  s  county.  The  Tipperary  divisions 
are  Dorrha,  Lorrha,  Lockeen,  Aglishclogbane,  Us- 
keane,  and  Ballingarry ;  and  the  King's  county  divi- 
sions are  Parsonstown,  Kilcoleman,  Seirkyrans,  Kin- 
netty,  Letter,  Drumcullen,  Eglish,  Frankfort,  Fer- 
bane,  Lemanagban,  Shannon-Bridge,  Tissarin,  Shan* 
non-Harbour,  Banagher,  and  Lusmagh.  Tbe  elected 
guardians  are  29,  and  the  ex-omcio  9 ;  and  of  the 
former,  3  are  returned  by  the  Parsonstown  division, 
2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Frankfort,  Lemanaghan, 
Shannon-Bridge,  Shannon-Harbour,  Banagher,  Dor- 
rha, and  Lorrha,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  is  8.416;  and 
of  these,  4,61 1  are  valued  under  £5,-376,  under 
£6,-390,  under  £7,-292,  under  £8,-257,  under 
£9,— 201,  under  £10,-364,  under  £12,-263,  under 
£14,-90,  under  £15,-1 15,  under  £16,— 160,  under 
£18.-131,  under  £20,-263,  under  £25,-172, 
under  £30,-243,  under  £40,-131,  under  £50.— 
and  359,  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  an- 
nual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £108,434;  the 
total  number  of  persons  rated  is  9,1 10;  and  of  these, 
1,600  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1,— 
1,246,  not  exceeding  £2,-873,  not  exceeding  £3, — 
640,  not  exceeding  £4, — and  531,  not  exceeding  £5. 
Of  244  £10  electors  traced  in  the  rate  books,  81 
are  rated  under  £10,-63,  under  £9,-50,  under  £8, 
—39,  under  £7,-28,  under  £6.— and  15,  under  £5. 
The  workhouse  of  the  union  was  contracted  for  on 
June  15,  1840,— to  be  completed  in  June,  1841,— to 
cost  £9.600  for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,384 
4s.  for  fittings  and  contingencies,— to  occupy  an  area 
of  6  acres,  3  roods,  5  perches,  purchased  for  £415 
16s.,  besides  an  annual  rent  of  £8  4a.  6d., — and  to 
contain  accommodation  for  800  persons.  Tbe  date 
of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  April  2,  1842 ; 
tbe  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843.  was 
£2,447  4s.  Old. ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure 
was  £1,253  19s.  34d.  The  county  infirmary  at  Tul- 
lamore admits  patients  from  the  King's  County  por- 
tion of  the  union,  yet  is  but  slightly  available  tor  the 
southern  parts  of  that  portion ;  and  the  Casbel  in- 
firmary is  too  distant  to  be  of  service  to  any  of  the 
Tipperary  electoral  divisions  A  fever  hospital  in 
Birr  is  available  to  nearly  all  the  union,  and  u  made 
to  act  partly  as  an  infirmary;  it  contains  only  29 
beds,  but  is  capable  of  accommodating  40  patients ; 
it  is  very  efficiently  conducted;  and,  in  1840-41,  it 
received  £327  8s.  6d.,  expended  £362  3s.  7d.,  and 
had  a  total  of  389  patients.  The  dispensary  districts 
of  the  union  are  6  in  number,  and  take  name  from 
Parsonstown,  Banagher,  Ferbane,  Frankfort,  Kin- 
netty,  and  Lorrha.  The  Parsonstown  dispensary, 
in  1840-41,  received  £30,  expended  £32  15s.,  and 
made  3,350  dispensations  of  medicine — In  1841,  a 
Loan  Fund  in  the  town  had  a  capital  of  £738 ;  and, 
throughout  tbe  vear,  it  circulated  £2,277  in  778 
loans,  cleared  £14  13s.  8d.  of  nett  profit,  and  ex- 
pended £6  6s.  on  charitable  purposes. 

Trade.]—  Birr  has  a  very  extensive  retail  trade, 
in  tbe  supplv  of  the  surrounding  prosperous  country; 
and  it  conducts  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  at  its 
periodical  markets.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  1 1 ,  May 
5,  Aug.  25,  and  Dec.  10.  But,  though  a  decidedly 
thriving  town,  it  lies  at  too  inconvenient  a  distance 
from  the  Shannon,  in  too  near  vicinity  to  competing 
,  and  better  situated  towns,  and  at  so  wide  a  range 
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of  aid  from  any  point  of  the  projected  railway*,  to 
be  likely  to  rise  to  any  or  much  more  importance, 
unle**,  by  a  great  effort  of  public  spirit,  some  line 
of  railway  be  »pecially  constructed  for  it*  own  use. 
The  nearest  point  of  any  projected  railway  is  on 
the  main  trunk  of  the  Commissioner*'  Line*,  26 
statute  mile*  distant,  in  the  vicinity  of  Marybo- 
rough. The  woollen  manufacture  was  introduced 
in  168*2,  and  was  for  a  time  flourishing;  distilla- 
tion succeeded  it  as  a  staple,  and,  in  its  turn,  was 
threatened  with  annihilation  by  the  splendid  total- 
abstinence  movement;  the  linen  trade  has  of  late 
years  been  encouraged,  but  has  not  a  very  bulky 
importance.  The  existing  factorial  works  are  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  tanneries,  and  flour-mills.  A 
branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank  was  established  in 
1833;  and  u  branch  of  the  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Bank  in  1836.  The  public  conveyances,  in 
1838,  were  a  coach  to  Dublin,  and  3  cars  to  respec- 
tively Mullingar,  Borris  o'kane,  and  Gillan  Harbour, 
— one  of  the  latter  in  communication  with  the  canal 
boats. — The  municipal  and  police  affairs  of  the  town 
are  managed  by  a  body,  which  is  elected  annually, 
and  called  the  Board  of  Health. 

Stati$tie$.]—Att*  of  the  town,  226  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  6,504;  in  1841,  6,336.  Houses  1,033 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  32;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  468;  in  other  pursuits,  860. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 157;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  545;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  535;  on  means  not  specified, 
1 13.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  1,323;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
844;  wbo  could  neither  read  nor  write,  815.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,019;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
754 ;  wbo  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,324. 

Caule.] — The  Castle  of  Birr  was  a  very  old  resi- 
dence and  fortaiice  of  the  chief*  of  the  sept  of 
O'Carrol.  The  present  pile,  while  incorporating 
part  of  the  original  structure,  is  greatly  larger,  much 
improved,  and  quite  modernised,  chiefly  after  designs 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Johnston.  The  former  rear  of 
the  house  was  converted  into  the  principal  front, 
and  ornamented  in  imitation  of  castellated  architec- 
ture. The  high  embattled  walls,  which  surround 
the  offices  and  grounds,  the  gateways  which  perfo- 
rate them,  and  the  towers  which  shoot  up  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  buildings,  are  all  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  main  structure,  and  serve  both 
to  maintain  the  noble  and  castellated  character  of 
the  mansion,  and  to  give  great  effect  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  town.  The  principal  apartments 
in  the  interior  are  pervaded  by  an  air  of  distinguished 
elegance ;  and  the  drawing-room  has  been  much 
admired  for  excellence  of  proportions  and  beauty  of 
disposal.  The  beautiful  and  highly  embellished 
grounds  which  surround  the  castle  are  liberally  open 
to  the  view  of  all  respectable  strangers ;  and  a  re- 
markably large  achromatic  telescope,  constructed 
by  Lord  Oxmantown,  and  placed  in  the  lawn,  is  an 
object  of  no  common  attraction.  The  Earl  of  Rosse 
is  proprietor  of  the  castle  and  the  circumjacent 
estate  ;  he  succeeded  his  father,  the  second  Earl,  in 
February,  1841 ;  and,  as  Lord  Oxmantown,  he  is 
favourably  known  among  the  scientific  and  the  liter- 
ary, for  bis  enthusiastic  study  of  astronomy,  his  sx- 
deut  and  judicious  investigations  of  Irish  antiquities, 
and  some 
Ireland. 


Biorrm, 

in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century ;  and,  like  many 


other  Irish  localities  of  ancient  name,  claim*  to  hav« 
had  a  very  early  monastic  institution.  The  dreamer 
Archdall,  referring  to  the  6th  century,  say*.  "  St. 
Brendan  Luaigneus,  son  of  Neim  or  Nemaind,  and  a 
favourite  poet,  founded  the  abbey  of  Biorra"  A 
feudal  town,  or  an  assemblage  of  dwellings  inhabited 
by  the  retainers  and  followers  of  the  toparch  of  the 
O'Carrol*,  was  of  sufficient  bulk  and  wealth  in  the 
9th  century,  to  be  an  object  of  contention  among 
the  Irish  tribes,  and  an  object  of  attraction  to  their 
common  enemies  the  Danes.  In  1 162,  it  was  burnt ; 
and  toward  1200,  it  was  wrested  from  the  O'Carrols. 
and  granted  to  the  Butlers  of  Ireland,  Theobald 
Fitzgerald,  the  founder  of  the  great  Irish  family  of 
the  name  of  Butler.  The  O'Carrol*  repeatedly  re- 
acquired it  by  force,  and  were  as  often  dispossessed. 
Gerald,  9th  Earl  of  Kildare,  laid  siege  to  the  castle, 
in  aid  of  one  of  their  attempts;  but  he  received  on 
the  head  a  wound  from  which  he  never  entirely  re- 
covered; he  immediately  withdrew  hi*  troops,  and 
returned  home ;  and,  soon  afterward*,  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  occasioned  the  rebellion  of  his  son. 
Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  The  castle  was  besieged 
and  reduced  both  by  the  Lord-deputy  Grey  and  the 
Lord-deputy  Brabazon ;  and  Teig  O'Carrol,  submit- 
ting to  the  latter  in  1549,  and  was  created,  for  the 
period  of  bis  own  life.  Baron  of  Ely,  by  Edward  VI. 
In  1557,  the  O'Carrol*  at  length  obtained  possession 
of  Birr  by  royal  patent ;  but  they  soon  plunged  into 
rebellion,  and,  in  1612,  suffered  judicial  and  final 
confiscation.  In  1620,  Sir  William  Parsons,  a  gen- 
tleman of  respectable  family  from  Norfolk,  received 
a  grant  of  the  town  and  the  circumjacent  estate  from 
James  I. ;  and  between  that  period  and  his  death,  he 
built  flankers  and  barbicans  to  the  castle,  erected 
several  new  streets  in  the  town,  and  effectually  laid 
the  foundation  of  Birr 's  prosperity.  From  1641  till 
1643,  this  gentleman,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Rosse,  conducted  jointly  with  Sir  John  Borlase,  the 
Lord- justiceship  or  general  government  of  the  king- 
dom. In  the  civil  war  of  1641,  Captain  William 
Parsons  held  Birr  for  the  English  ;  but.  after  a  se- 
vere siege,  he  was  compelled,  next  year,  to  surrender 
to  General  Preston;  and,  in  1650,  the  Irish  were,  in 
their  turn,  expelled  by  the  Parliamentarian  General, 
Ireton.  Captain  Parsons  adhered  to  the  predominant 
party,  and  was  put  in  repossession  of  his  estates.  Birr 
speedily  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war;  and, 
in  1689,  was  the  seat  of  a  sort  of  parliament  of  James 
II.    Sir  William  Parsons,  of  tbat  period,  was 


pected  by  the  Jacobites  to  lie  attached  to  the 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  commanded  to 
surrender  to  a  Jacobite  colonel,  of  the  name  of  Ox- 
burgb,  who  bail  acted  as  his  own  steward ;  but  he 
resisted,  and,  though  formally  found  guilty  of  high 
treason  and  condemned,  was  saved  from  James  Il.'s 
vengeance,  and  reinstated  in  his  property,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  victory  of  the  Boyne.  A  party  of 
William  the  Third's  troops  occupied  the  castle  and 
the  town,  surrounded  them  with  earthen  ramparts 
suffered  a  siege  within  them  from  General  Sam  fie  Id, 
and  compelled  the  Irish  to  retire  after  one  day's 
cannonading. 

fariroM*.]— The  villages  of  Crinkle,  Ballindalla, 
Ballyloughlane,  and  Seffin,  are  so  near  the  town,  as 
to  be  almost  strictly  suburban  ;  and,  if  added  to  it 
in  the  census,  would  very  considerably  augment 
its  apparent  importance.  Though  the  surroundiug 
country  abounds  in  bog,  and  has  few  features  of 
natural  beauty;  yet  the  prolonged  undulation*  of 
the  Slievebloora  offshoots  relieve  the  monotony  of 
flatness,  and  many  highly  improved  demesnes  fling 
ornament  and  lu*ciousne»*  over  a  surface  which,  but 
for  them,  would  be  prevailingly  dreary.    On  the 
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road  to  Dublin  arc  the  mansion*  and  villa*  of 
Strcam»town,  Syngetield,  Springfield,  Ashfield,  and 
Elragrove ;  on  the  north  is  Woodfield,  the  teat  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Parsons;  along  the  roads  to  Borrii- 
o'kane.  and  around  Ballyloughlane,  are  various  neat 
suburban  residences  and  highly  improved  farms;  and 
on  the  south  towards  Roscrea,  are  Ballyeigan,  the 
seat  of  B.  Mullins,  Esq.;  Birrview,  the  seat  of  B. 
Warhurton,  Esq. ;  Sbaravogue,  the  lodge  of  Lord 
Rossmore ;  and  Gloster,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Lloyd. 
"  Parsonstown,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  is  a  good  halt- 
ing-place for  those  anxiou*  to  visit  the  Slievebloom 
Mountains;  and  although  the  latter  are  compara- 
tively low  and  tame  in  their  outlines,  they  present 
many  picturesque  dells  and  ravines ;  and,  from  their 
summits,  extensive  views  are  obtained  of  the  sur- 
rounding country." 

BIRT.    See  Bout. 

B1RTERACH.    See  Bartra. 

BIRTERBUY,  an  isleted  and  ramified  bay,  and 
beautiful  and  capacious  natural  harbour,  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Balliiiahmcb,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  In  a 
large  sense,  it  opens  between  the  points  of  Masa  and 
ITrrisbeg,  is  3  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  penetrates 
the  land  to  the  extent  of  8l  miles,  and  includes 
Roundstone  bay  and  the  estuary  of  Ballinahinch 
river.  See  Roundstone,  Ballinahinch,  and  In- 
nisnee. But  in  a  restricted  sense,  it  commences 
only  at  the  south  end  of  its  largest  island,  Innisnee, 
— opens  between  that  point  and  the  island  of  Innis- 
trch, — is  half-a-mile  wide  at  the  entrance, — expands 
to  a  breadth  of  from  I  mile  to  2  miles  with  deep  water 
and  tine  ground,— penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent 
of  5  miles,— and  terminates  in  a  deeply  serrated 
coast-line,  or  series  of  subordinate  bays.  A  profu- 
Mon  of  isles,  islet*,  and  rocks  stud  at  once  the  in- 
terior, the  part  seaward  of  Innisnee,  and  the  offing. 
Mason,  Mynihm,  and  Ttnish  [see  these  articles], 
are  situated  southward  and  seaward  of  the  exterior 
entrance,  and  are  all  inhabited.  Cruauakeely  isle,  in 
front  of  the  exterior  entrance,  is  high  and  uninhab- 
ited, and  is  used  as  a  deer-park  bv  Mr.  Martin  of 
Ballinahinch.  The  Skird  Rocks,  in  the  offing,  are 
lofty  and  much  frequented  by  sea-fowl ;  and  they 
form  useful  beacon-marks  for  Roundstone  and  Bir- 
terbuy.  Elan-Macdara  contains  some  curious  mo- 
nastic remains.  Frubilen,  south-south-west  of  Innis- 
treh,  Innislaken,  covering  the  entrance  of  Round- 
atone  bay,  and  a  cluster  of  islets  near  the  head  of 
the  inner  bay  of  Birterbuy,  are  the  other  principal 
islands.  A  shoal  of  coral  sand,  near  the  hut  of  these, 
cuU  off  the  deep  water  of  the  upper  arms  or  subor- 
dinate and  terminating  bays;  but  below  this  the 
harbour  has  from  5  to  10  fathom*  depth  of  water, 
and  is  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  ships, 
and  of  being  completely  fortified.  The  whole  moun- 
tain basin  of  the  bay  is  granitic ;  and  the  formation 
of  the  numerous  rocks  and  isles  around,  off  ita  coast 
and  round  its  mouth,  as  far  as  the  Skirds,  attests  the 
continuance  of  granite  several  miles  into  the  ocean. 
The  grand  features  of  the  basin  are  the  alpine  hills 
of  Cashel  and  ITrrisbeg  on  the  respective  sides,  and 
the  glen  of  the  Ballinahinch  river,  dissevering  tbem, 
and  bringing  down  its  gallery  of  splendid  views,  in 
the  centre.  Within  the  basin — understanding  by 
that  word  the  whole  of  the  territory  or  ramified  glen 
drained  into  the  bey — are  about  96  lakes,  an  un- 
reckoned  number  of  pools  and  ponds,  and  about 
9,500  acres  of  low- lying  and  unreclaimed  bog. 

BISHOP'S  ISLE,  an  Wet,  a  brief  distance  from 
the  mainland  of  the  barony  of  Moyarta,  co.  Clare, 
MuBfter.  It  lies  4  miles  south-south-west  of  Bal- 
lard's Point,  and  1 1  north-east  by  north  of  Loop  Head. 

BLACK- ABBEY.  See  Andrews  (St.),  and 
Bally  Walter. 


BLACKBOG,  a  Romnn  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Clogher.  Post-town,  Irvinstown.  The  sta- 
tistics are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BLACK-BULL,  a  village  on  the  uorthern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Dunboyne,  co.  Meatb,  Lcinster. 
It  stands  at  the  divergence  of  the  Dublin  and  Trim 
road  from  the  Dublin  and  Enniskillen  road,  3  miles 
south-south-east  of  Dunsbaughlin,  and  10  north-west 
of  Dublin.  In  its  vicinity  is  Woodpark,  the  seat  of 
the  Rev.  Jos.  Preston.   Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BLACK-CASTLE,  an  extensive  and  well-wood- 
ed demesne,  the  property  of  R.  Buxton  Fitzherbert. 
Esq.,  adjoining  Navan,  and  extending  for  two  miles 
along  the  Boyne,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 

BLACK-CASTLE,  a  nearly  extinct  fortalice,  in 
the  eastern  environs  of  the  town  of  Wicklow,  co.  • 
Wicklow.  Leinster.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
in  the  14th  century ;  and  some  vestiges  of  it  may 
still  be  traced  on  the  crown  of  a  mural  cliff  on  the 
south  side  of  Wicklow  bay.  A  little  east-south- 
east of  it  are  the  three  lighthouses  of  Wicklow  Head. 

BLACKCAVE  HEAD,  a  headland  in  the  barony 
of  Glenarm,  north  of  Lame,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  A 
very  curious  and  extensive  cavern  penetrates  the 
basaltic  rock  of  the  headland;  and  exhibits,  along 
its  sides,  a  grandly  columnar  formation. 

BLACK-CHURCH,  a  Urge  inn  and  posting 
establishment,  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  barony 
of  Naas,  and  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  stands  on 
the  Road  from  Dublin  to  Naas,  2  miles  south-west 
of  Rathcoole. 

BLACKDITCHES,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio,  of  Dublin,  and  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
Post-town,  Blessington.  The  statistics  are  given 
under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BLACKHALL,  a  headland  in  the  barony  of 
Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Bantry  bay,  4j  miles 
west  by  south  of  Bere  Island. 

BLACKHEAD,  a  promontory  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  it  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  extreme  entrance  of  Belfast 
Lougb,  and  1}  mile  south-cast  of  the  head  of  Lough 
Larne. 

BLACKHEAD,  a  promontory  in  the  barony  of 
Courceys,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  boldly  projects 
from  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  which  separates 
the  bay  of  Kinsale  from  that  of  Courtmacsberry, 
and  is  2  miles  north  by  east  of  the  Old  Head  of 
Kinsale. 

BLACKHEAD,  a  cape  in  the  barony  of  Burren, 
co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  forms  the  extremity  of  an 
angular  projection  of  the  county  into  Galway  bay, 
and  is  10  miles  south-west  by  west  of  the  town  of 
Galway,  and  9J  east-north-east  of  the  nearest  of  the 
A  Iran  Islands.  The  spacious  marine  inlet  on  the 
west  of  it,  and  entering  between  it  and  Finvarra 
Point,  is  sometimes  called  Blackhead  bay. 

BLACKLION,  a  village  on  the  northern  margin 
of  the  barony  of  Skreen,  5  miles  south  of  Slane,  co. 
Meath,  Leinster.  Pop.  not  specially  returned.  The 
village  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  dio.  of  Meath.    Post-town,  Slane. 

BLACKMOOR,  a  mountain  2  miles  east-south- 
east of  Blessington,  barony  of  Talbotstown,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster. 

BLACKN1B,  a  headland  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Ardes,  1  j  mile  north  by  east  of  the  en- 
trance of  Lough  Strangford,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 

BLACKNOW.    See  Bawn. 

BLACK  RATH,  a  parish  on  the  western  border 
of  the  barony  of  Gowran,  2|  miles  north-east  of 
Kilkenny,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  2 
miles;  breadth,  11;  area,  1,759  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1B4I,  341.    Houses  52.    The  ecclesiastical  pariak 
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is  more  extensive  than  the  civil  one,  and  had,  in 
1831.  a  pop.  of  730.  The  land  is,  in  general,  of 
middle  rate  quality.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Kil- 
kenny traverse*  the  interior;  and  it  overlooked,  at 
a  little  di*tance  on  the  west,  by  Lyrath,  the  neat  of 
Sir  J.  VV.  D.  Cuffe,  Bart  — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
a  prebend,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
O««ory.  Tithe  composition,  £121  la.  "d. ;  glebe, 
£18.  Gro«a  income.  £139  I*.  7d. ;  nett,  £130  lOt. 
4d.  Patron,  the  dioce»an.  The  incumbent  is  also 
rector  of  Maynooth,  and  resides  on  that  benefice. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £10.  There  is  neither 
church  nor  chapel.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 
ed  to  38,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  706 ;  and  a 
pay  daily  school  bad  on  its  books  51  boys  aud  27 
girls. 

BLACKRATH.  one  of  the  numerous  denomina- 
tions of  the  benefice  of  Bumchurcb,  dio.  of  Ossory, 
co.  Kilkenny,  Leihtter.  The  First  Report  of  the 
Commissioner*  of  Public  Instruction  calls  it  a 
grange,  exhibits  it  jointly  with  the  grange  of  Wool, 
and  represent!  it  as  having  had  373  inhabitants  in 
1831,  and  380  in  1834.  all  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioner*  on  the  Reven- 
ues and  Patronage  of  Benefices  calls  it  a  rectory, 
but  says  that,  though  its  name  is  retained  in  the  in- 
cuml.et.fs  titles,  its  situation  is  unknown  to  him. 
See  BuuifCHUitcH. 

BLACK  RIVER  (The),  a  rivulet  on  the  boun. 
dary  between  the  counties  of  GaHvav  and  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  rises  in  a  morass,  3  miles  south-east 
of  Kilmain,  and  runs  6  miles  south-westward,  and 
partly  under  ground,  to  Lough  Corrib. 

BLACKROCK.  a  rock  or  islet,  4  miles  south- 
west by  west  of  Carnsore  Point,  barony  of  Forth, 
co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Nearly  a  mile  east-south- 
east of  it  are  the  two  small  rocks  called  the  Barrels. 

BLACKROCK,  a  rock  on  the  north  side  and 
near  the  entrance  of  Sligo  bay,  barony  of  Carbery, 
co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 

BLACKROCK,  a  small  creek  on  the  north  aide 
of  Gal  way  bay,  3  miles  west  of  Gal  way  town,  co. 
Galway,  Connaught.  A  proposal  was  made  about 
1*2  years  ago,  on  the  part  of  the  Fishery  Board,  to 
make  it  the  site  of  an  artificial  fishing  harbour,  and 
was  supported  by  the  offer  of  a  liberal  private  con- 
tribution, hut  was  abandoned. 

BLACKROCK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Hajr- 
gardstown,  barony  of  Upper  Dundalk,  co.  Louth, 
Leinster.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay, 
about  2  \  miles  south-east  of  Dundalk,  and  is  fre- 
quented as  a  watering-place.  A  considerable  ex- 
tent of  salt  marsh  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
Dundalk  and  Dublin  road  ;  and  an  expanse  of  beach, 
nearly  three  miles  broad  within  high-water  mark, 
stretches  away  in  dismal  irksomeness  at  low  water. 
Some  fishing-boats  belong  to  the  village,  but  have 
very  little  shelter.  Area  of  the  village,  7  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  434;  in  1841,  507.    Houses  05. 

BLACKROCK,  a  town  in  the  paiish  of  Monks- 
town,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Dublin,  but  chiefly 
in  the  half  harony  of  Rathdown,  eo  Dublin,  Leinster. 
It  stand*  on  the  south  shore  of  Dublin  bay,  and  on 
the  thoroughfare,  both  by  road  and  by  railway,  from 
Dublin  to  Kingstown,  4  miles  south-east  of  Dublin 


Castle.    It  has  long  been  a 


n  a  great 

partly  for  bathing,  and  partly  for  suburb*] 
t  Km  ;  and,  so  far  back  as  40  years  ago,  was 
as  "  a  large,  handsome,  and  pleasant  town. 


resort  of 


rustica- 


But  it 

cannot  be  more  accurately  pictured  to  the  mind  than 
a*  a  mere  expansion  of  the  almost  continuous  stream 
of  town,  or  of  closely  juxta- positioned  double  line 
of  villas,  which  extends  along  the  whole  south  mar- 
gin of  the  bay.  Mr.  Brewer,  though  be  wrote  18 
)eart  ago,  to  happily  describes  even  the  existing 
1. 


topography  between  Williamstown  and  Montpellier, 
a  distance  which  may  all  be  regarded  as  Black  rock 
either  actual  or  suburban,  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  adopt  his  succinct  notice.  "  The  main  line  of 
road,''  says  he,  on  leaving  Bootarstown  ar.d  Wil- 
liamstown, with  their  noble  seats  and  elegant  man- 
sions, "now  presents,  on  both  aides,  a  continuance 
of  buildings,  destructive  of  all  pretentions  to  village 
simplicity  ;  and  is  enlivened,  particularly  at  the  time 
of  bathing,  with  numberless  carriage*,  of  various 
descriptions,  from  the  well-appointed  equipage,  at 
once  convenient  and  superb,  down  to  the  jaunting- 
car  of  passage,  drawn  by  one  miserable  gurron,  to 
ill-fed,  ill-groomed,  and  lean,  that  it  would  appear  to 
be  scarcely  capable  of  accelerating  its  own  dissolu- 
tion by  an  effort  towards  speed  of  foot.  Yet  beasts 
thus  wretched  and  destitute  of  flesh  draw  with 
rapidity  a  heavy  load,  when  urged  by  the  stimulants 
of  drivers,  who,  like  themselves,  feel  only  where 
the  scourge  nil  -  ;  and  be  the  conveyance  co*tly  or 
humble,  we  gain  the  village  of  Btackrock  with  ex- 
pedition, and  enter  it,  if  in  the  summer  sea-on, 
amidst  dust,  noise,  and  a  tumultuous  throng.  When 
arrived,  unless  favoured  with  an  introduction  to  cer- 
tain chosen  spots,  we  look  in  vain  to  the  character 
of  the  place  for  the  magnet  which  thus  attracts 
multitudes.  The  street  of  transit,  thickly  lined 
with  house*  of  an  ordinary  description,  hold*  forth 
no  charms,  and,  independent  of  some  agreeable  and 
ornamental  dwellings,  retired  from  the  busy  tho- 
roughfare, the  sole  inducement  to  visitants  is  found 
in  the  facility  of  bathing  on  the  soft  and  gently- 
sloping  strand.  Numerous  detached  villas,  however, 
command  fine  views  of  the  sea  and  contiguous  coun- 
try, and  have  extensive  demesnes,  enriched  with 
shrubberies,  and  otherwise  disposed  with  great  taste. 
Maretimo,  lately  a  seat  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  has  been 
long  distinguished  as  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  this  neighbourhood."  The  residence  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  Bart.,  and  various  other  man- 
sions, strongly  fix  attention  ;  and  views  of  the  superb 
bay,  obtained  from  many  points  in  the  village,  and 
from  nearly  the  whole  environ-,  thrill  the  -mil,  and 
soothingly  stimulate  the  imagination.  See  Dublin, 
Monkstown,  and  MoKTPKLLir.it.  Area,  110  acres; 
of  which  3  acres  are  in  the  barony  of  Dublin  section. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,050;  in  1841,  2,372.  Houses  355. 
Pop.  of  the  barony  of  Dublin  section,  in  IS41,  84. 
Houses  19 

BLACKROCK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St.  Fin- 
barr,  barony  of  Cork,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  incipient  estuary  of  the 
Lee,  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
between  that  estuary  and  the  Douglas  river,  and 
about  3  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Cork.  The  village 
and  its  vicinity  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections 
of  the  gorgeous  environs  of  the  city.  Within  less 
than  half  a  century  ago,  it  consisted  chiefly  of  a  few 
cabins  of  fishermen,  and  dwellings  of  revenue  offi- 
cers ;  but,  during  the  last  30  years,  it  has  been  a 
favourite  retreat  of  annuitants  and  retired  mer- 
chants, and  has  gradually  but  proudly  risen  to  the 
character  of  a  town  of  villas.  The  peninsula  has 
generally  a  craggy  shore,  and  is  disposed  from  end  to 
end  in  gardens,  parks,  and  plantations,  all  thickly 
powdered  with  houses,  many  of  which  are  handsome 
in  architecture  and  picturesque  in  situation,  and  far 
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hon,  the  beautifully  situated  residence  of  Lady  Chat- 
terton,  Lakelands,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
Beaumont,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Beamish,  are  encompassed 
with  the  most  extensive  demesnes.  St.  Michael's 
church,  built  in  1827.  serving  as  a  chapcl-of-ease  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Finbarr,  and  usually 
attended  by  about  235  per-on-,  u  a  handsome  struc- 
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ture  in  the  pointed  style.    The  spire  of  this  edifice, 
greatly  admired  for  fa  symmetry,  was  partly  torn 
into  an  aerial  wreck,  and  partly  hurled  away  to  the 
distance  of  GO  or  80  yards,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning 
in  January  1836     The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  built 
in  I* 24.  usually  attended  by  750  persons,  and  par- 
ochially united  to  the  chapel,  or  titular  cathedral  of 
St.  Finbarr,  occupies  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the 
scenery  of  the  peninsula.    The  Ursaline  nunnery, 
attended  in  its  chapel  by  about  100  persons,  is  an 
imposing  edifice,  of  a  great  centre  and  two  wings, 
and  has  a  pleasant  lawn  interposed  between  it  and 
the  river.    Blackrock-castle,  the  fortalice  of  Cork, 
was  originally  a  circular  tower,  built  early  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  by  the  Lord-deputy  Mounijoy,  for 
tbe  protection  of  the  river;  and  closely  resembled 
the  blockhouses,  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
for  the  defence  of  the  entrance  of  Southampton 
water,  and  other  parts  of  the  English  coast.  In  17*22, 
the  corporation  of  Cork  repaired  it,  and  raised  upon 
it  Bn  octagonal  room  or  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
cupola;  and  here,  on  the  1st  of  August,  when  the 
corporation  sailed  down  the  estuary,  and  threw  a 
dart  into  the  sea  in  assertion  of  their  rights  of 
admiralty,  the  mayor  annually  held  his  court  as  ad- 
mini  of  the  harbour.     Tbe  greater  part  of  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire ;  and  the  | 
present  pile  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old,  after 
designs  by  Mr.  Pain,  and  stands  at  an  angle  of  the 
peninsula,  sentinel-like,  guarding  the  entrance  into 
Louj?h  Mahon,  and  adding  much  to  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  river.    A  large 
circular  tower,  with  a  crenelated  parapet,  rises  from 
bold  deep  corbels,  is  pierced  with  numerous  horizon- 
tally-labelled windows,  and  contains  a  small  ban- 
quettiug-room  ;  at  its  east  end,  a  slender  cylindrical 
round  tower  rises  several  feet  higher  than  it.  and 
exhibit*  after  dusk  a  light  for  the  guidance  of  the 
shipping;  behind  are  several  low  oblong  buildings 
in  a  style  to  correspond  with  tbe  towers  ;  and  at  the 
east  side  is  a  broad-arched  barbican,  flanked  by  small 
hexagonal  embattled  towers,  and  leading  out  by  a 
flight  of  steps  to  the  edge  of  the  river.    A  plain, 
small  ivy.mantled  tower,  called  King-Mahon-castle, 
stands  in  front  of  Ca-tle-Mahon  demesne;  and  the 
ruin  of  an  old  mansion,  called  Dundanion-castle, 
stands  half-a-mile  west  of  Blackrock-castle,  and  is 
laid  down  on  the  plan  of  Cork  given  in  the  Pacata 
Hiberniaaa  "  Galwaies  Castell."  The  old  Irish  sept 
of  Mahony,  who  anciently  held  large  possessions  in 
the  vicinity,  gave  the  name  of  Lough  Mahon  to  that 
part  of  tbe  Lee  which  lies  between  Blackrock  and 
the  Great  Island  ;  and  bequeathed  their  name  also 
to  Lady  Cbatterton  s  demesne.    The  grounds  be- 
tween the  Douglas  river  and  Blackrock-castle  are 
called  the  Ring,  a  corruption  of  reen,  *  a  promon- 
tory.'   Westward  of  Blackrock,  and  in  some  degree 
identified  with  it,  is  the  village  of  Ballintemple  : 
which  see.    "  Adjoining  the  Blackrock  road,  in  a 
field  about  a  mile  from  Cork,"  said  Mr.  Croker  in  j 
1824,  "  amethysts  have  been  found,  but  of  an  inferior 
quality  to  those  procured  in  foreign  countries.  The 
quarry  was  discovered  more  than  20  years  since ;  ' 
and  after  being  worked  for  a  short  time,  the  question 
of  proprietorship  got  into  Chancery,  where  it  still  j 
remains.    Many  tons  of  earth  were  thrown  over  the 
excavations  which  had  been  made,  and  a  guard  placed 
to  prevent  farther  search ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  I  have  seen  some  good  crystals  re- 
cently picked  up  there.    It  i*  the  opinion  of  those 
more  conversant  than  myself  with  geology,  that  a 
few  months  further  work  would  have  completely 
exhausted  this  amethystine  mine,  as  from  its  situa- 
tion it  cannot  be  extensive.  Many  curious  anecdotes 
are  told"  relating  to  its  first  discovery,  which,  of 


course,  created  what  may  be  termed  a  sensation  in 
Cork,  and  induced  some  of  the  jewellers  to  speculate 
largely  in  the  purchase  of  ametbysts."  He  tbengivea 
as  a  specimen  of  tbe  anecdotes,  one  which  probably 
illustrates  bis  own  credulity  quite  as  much  as  that  of 
the  jewellers,  but  which  is  abundantly  amusing,  and 
may  be  seen  on  p.  216  of  his  '  Researches.'  A  dis- 
pensary in  the  village  is  within  the  Cork  Poor-law 
union;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £126  4s.,  ex- 
pended £132  6s.  9}d.,  and  administered  to  1,543 
patient*.  Area  of  tbe  village,  34  acre*.  Pop.,  in 
1841.303.    Houses  52. 

BLACKROCKS.  a  cluster  of  rocks  off  the  barony 
of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  The  nearest  of  the 
rocks  is  3|  miles  south- west  by  south  of  South 
Inniskea,  and  5  miles  north-west  of  Saddle  Head  in 
Achill. 

BLACKSOD,  a  promontory  and  a  spacious  bay 
in  the  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  The 
promontory  is  the  termination  or  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  designated  *  Within-tbe-Mullet;* 
and  is  situated  4}  miles  east-south-east  of  South 
Iuniskea,  and  9)  north-east  by  north  of  Acbill  Head. 
The  bay  enters  between  this  headland  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Geesala,  is  4  k  miles  wide 
at  the  entrance,  penetrates  the  land  northward  to 
the  extent  of  10  miles,  varies  in  interior  breadth 
between  5  miles  and  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  forms, 
on  both  sides,  but  particularly  on  the  east,  a  series 
of  well-defined  creeks  or  subordinate  bays.    In  a 


larger  sense,  the  bay  may  be  regarded  as  prolonged 
south-south-eastward  into  identity  with  Achill  Sound, 
and  as  having  for  a  ramification,  the  long  narrow  bay 
of  Tulloghaan,  which  washes  the  east  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Geesala.  The  bay,  even  in  the  re- 
stricted sense,  is  abundantly  capacious  to  accommo- 
date the  whole  British  navy ;  but,  in  order  to  its 
being  a  good  place  for  shipping,  breakwaters  would 
need  to  be  constructed  off  either  Ely  Point  or  Clag- 
gan  Point,  and  lighthouses  erected  on  Claggari 
Point  and  Blackrocks.  Its  worst  feature  is  its 
having  no  safe  place  near  its  entrance  for  vessels 
entering  during  northerly  or  north-westerly  winds, 
and  unable  to  sail  up  to  the  anchorage.  Its  best 
subordinate  harbours  are  those  of  Claooan,  Tar- 
mo  v,  and  Ely  :  see  these  articles.  Its  extremity 
approaches  within  a  very  brief  distance  of  Broad 
Haven,  and  was  not  long  ago  proposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  canal.    See  Belmpllet. 

BLACKSTAFF,  co.  Down.    See  An  adorn. 

BLACKSTAFF,  an  extinct  village  in  the  barony 
of  Farney,  not  far  from  Carrickmacross,  co  Monaghan, 
Ulster.  Its  character  and  customs  were  a  curious  and 
melancholy  specimen  of  tbe  life  of  "  Irish  bog-trot- 
ters." It  consisted  of  about  200  miserable  cabins, 
and  stood  in  the  centre  of  about  500  acres  of  a  great 
range  of  bog,  heath,  and  rock,  so  desolate  and  ap- 
palling as  almost  to  be  an  image  of  chaos,  and  so  im- 
practicable to  the  arts  of  husbandry,  that  neither  the 
villagers  themselves,  nor,  for  a  time,  the  persons  who 
succeeded  them  in  its  care,  dreamed  of  subjecting  it 
to  culture  The  wretched  inhabitants  drew  their 
subsistence  from  tiny  pendicles  of  land  at  a  distance, 
and  then  retreated  to  their  oasis  of  huts,  as  to  a 
citadel  in  a  sea  of  morass.  A  mayor  or  chief  magis- 
trate was,  for  centuries,  annually  chosen  to  superin- 
tend their  joint  interests;  he  was  formally  invested 
with  supreme  magisterial  power ;  he  ruled  so  undis- 

fiutedly  that  not  an  instance  was  known  of  appeal 
rom  bis  decree ;  and  he  was  qualified  for  office  by 
possessing  the  largest  potatoe  garden,  yet  so  regu- 
larly beggared  himself  by  treating  his  subject*  to 
whiskey,  and  assisting  them  in  smiling  it,  that  he 
neglected  bis  garden,  and  was  compelled,  at  the  end 
of  one  year's  authority,  to  give  place  to  a  i 
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This  account  may  seem  incredible;  yet  if  rather 
qualifiedly  abridged  from  Sir  Charles  Coote's  Statis- 
tical Survey  of  the  County,  and  it  there  vouched  by 
that  highly* resectable  writer  himself. 

BLACKSTAIRS,  a  range  of  mountain*,  whose 
watershed  form-,  over  a  considerable  distance,  the 
boundary-line  between  co.  Carlow  and  that  of  Wex- 
ford, Leiu»ter.  The  range  is  about  13  miles  long, 
And  extends  south-south -westward.  It  commences 
in  the  commanding  summit  of  Mount  Leimter,  about 
•'H  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Newtownbarry,  and 
terminates  at  the  southern  extremity  of  co-  Carlow, 
.V;.  miles  north-north-east  of  New  Ross.  The  sum- 
mit* form  the  highest  ground  within  a  great  extent 
of  the  south-east  of  Ireland;  they  exhibit  softly- 
rounded  outlines  similar  to  those  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  the  Highlands  of  Wicklow ;  yet  they  have 
a  very  varied  sky-line,  and  their  green  sides  abound 
in  picturesque  and  romantic  ravines  and  deep  dells. 
Scallagh  pass,  near  the  middle  of  the  range,  is  the 
chief  passage  through  it,  and  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  EnnWcortby  to  Killedmon.  Some  of  the  north- 
ern summits  command  brilliant  views  of  the  vale  of 
the  Slaney,  and  the  southern  mountain-rampart  of 
the  uplands  of  Wicklow.  The  principal  summits 
and  their  respective  altitudes,  named  in  a  series  from 
north  to  south,  are  Mount  Leinster,  2.610  feet, — 
Knockroe,  1J46, — Blackstairs  proper.  2,406, — White 
Mountain,  1,679.— and  Carriglead,  1.053. 

BL  ACKSl'ONES  (Thk),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony 
of  Duukerrin,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  rises  on  the 
north  side  of  Coomenagh,  one  of  the  Dunkerrin 
mountains,  and  runs  about  7  miles  northwards  to  the 
upper  Lough  Carragh.  It  is  navigable,  over  about 
a  mile,  for  small  boats  ;  and  conducts  to  the  centre 
of  the  most  interesting  alpine  scenery  in  the  county. 
See  Athur- 

BLACK WATER  (The),  a  river  of  Munster, 
the  longest  and  most  voluminous  in  that  province, 
probably  the  second  of  the  Irish  rivers  in  bulk,  and 
certainly  one  of  its  richest  in  beauty.  It  rues 
between  the  mountains  of  Knocknagos*y  and  Knock- 
anadrine,  in  the  barony  of  Traghanackmy,  only  15 
miles  cast  of  the  head  of  Tralee  bay,  co.  Kerry.  It 
runs  southward,  about  3}  miles  within  Kerry,  and 
about  8}  on  the  boundary  between  Kerry  and  Cork  : 
it  then  runs  eastward,  about  37  miles  through  Cork, 
5\  on  the  boundary  between  Cork  and  Waterford, 
and  6}  through  Waterford  to  Cappoquin;  and  it 
finally  runs  8  miles  southward,  through  Waterford, 
to  the  head  of  its  estuary,  usually  called  Youghal 
Harbour.  These  measurements  are  made  nearly  in 
straight  lines,  and  stated  in  Irish  reckoning ;  and  if 
they  were  augmented  by  following  the  river's  almost 
constant  sinuosities,  and  were  reduced  or  extended  to 
statute  reckoning,  they  would  fall  little  short  of  the 
measurements  of  the  Welsh  and  English  Severn,  the 
second  river  of  South  Britain.  The  Black  water's 
chief  tributaries  are  the  Cledogh,  on  its  right  bank, 
and  the  Alloa,  the  Awbey,  the  Funcheon,  and  the 
Aiaglin,  on  ita  reft,  in  co.  Cork ;  and  the  Bride,  on 
its  right  bank,  and  the  Fiuisk  and  Lickey,  on  its 
left,  in  co.  Waterford.  The  principal  towns  imme- 
diately on  its  banks  are  Mallow,  Fermoy,  Lismore, 
Cappoquin,  and  Youghal.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  barges  to  the  Bride's  mouth,  about  12  statute 
miles  from  the  bar ;  for  lighters,  to  Lismore  canal,  20 
ssrile*  from  the  bar  ;  and  tor  flat-bottomed  boat*  and 
yawl*,  to  Mallow,  or  higher.  It  is  tidal  for  20  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Lord  Orrery,  in  letters  published 
altout  the  middle  of  last  century,  says  that,  in  his 
time,  it  was  navigable  to  Mallow,  and  employs 
language  in  saying  so  which  asserts  it  to  have  been 
then  deeper  aud  less  choked  up  than  at  present. 
The  right  of  the  salmon  fishery  in  its  stream  belongs 


to  the  proprietors  of  the  land  along  its  bonks  ;  and 
that  of  the  salmon  fishery  in  its  estuary  is  disputed 
between  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Ballinatra.  During  20  year*  preceding  1836,  the 
salmon,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of 
Scotch  wiers,  greatly  decreased ;  and,  from  the 
operation  of  the  same  cause,  they  have  probably 
continued  to  decrease.  Pearl  mussel*,  frequently 
containing  seed-pearls,  and  occasionally  pearls  of 
considerable  size,  were  formerly,  during  summer 
droughts,  found  between  Lismore  and  Cappoquin ; 
but,  says  Dr.  Smith,  "it  is  not  so  much,  it  seems, 
either  for  the  sake  of  the  muscle,  or  the  thoughts  of 
a  pearl,  that  the  people  gather  up  these  fish,  but  for 
the  shells,  which  they  use  for  spoons  1" 

The  subject  of  the  Black  water's  scenery  is  so 
rich  that  it  might  fill  and  embellish  a  whole  volume, 
and  so  joyously  stimulating  that,  were  we  but  to  sip 
it,  we  should  write,  currente  ealamo,  far  beyond  our 
limits.  We  are  bound,  be<ides,  to  exhibit  its  views 
seriatim  in  our  notices  of  all  its  most  interesting 
reaches ;  and  shall  therefore  merely  drop  a  bint  or 
two,  and  copy  a  brief  extract.  The  scenery,  down 
to  nearly  the  influx  of  the  Alius,  or  10  miles  above 
Mallow,  is  grandly  and,  at  times,  wildly  upland  ;  it 
afterwards  combines  nearly  all  the  elements,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  of  pictorial  romance;  it  next 
intermixes  lusciousness  and  beauty  and  exquisite 
ornamenting  with  reduced  but  still  striking  features 
of  boldness  ;  it  eventually  subsides  into  comparative 
repose,  sublimely  foiled  by  the  distant  perspective 
of  the  Galtee  mountains;  and  it  finally  passes  off 
to  the  sea  in  a  mixture  of  rocky  asperity  with  rich- 
ness aud  fertility.  Good  subjects  for  the  portfolio 
occur  at  almost  every  bend  below  Mallow ;  and 
among  the  be*t  may  be  named  tbo*e  at  Ballinatra, 
Strancally,  Drumanna,  but  above  all.  at  Lismore. 
"  We  have  had  descents  of  the  Danube,"  says  Mr. 
Inglis,  **  and  descents  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Rhone, 
and  of  many  other  rivers,  but  we  have  not  in  print, 
so  far  as  I  know,  any  descent  of  the  Black  water ; 
and  yet  with  all  these  descents  of  foreign  rivers  in 
my  recollection,  1  think  the  descent  of  the  Black- 
water  not  surpa*«ed  by  any  of  them.  A  detail  of 
all  that  is  seen  gliding  down  the  Blackwater,  from 
Cappoquin  to  Youghal,  would  fill  a  long  chapter. 
There  is  every  combination  that  can  be  produced 
by  the  elements  that  enter  the  picturesque  and 
the  beau tiful — deep  shades,  bold  rocks,  verdant 
slopes,  with  the  triumphs  of  art  superadded  and 
made  visible,  in  magnificent  houses  and  beautiful 
villas,  with  their  decorated  lawns  and  pleasure- 
grounds." 

BLACKWATER  (Tar.\  a  river  of  Ulster,  the 
largest  m  the  vast  ba*in  of  Lough  Neagh,  except  the 
I'pper  Bann.  It  rises  in  the  barony  of  Clogber,  co. 
Tyrone,  2|  miles  north  of  Five-mile-Town,  and  very 
near  the  boundary  with  co.  Fermanagh.  It  runs  1 1 } 
mites  eastward,  through  Tyrone;  9)  east-south- 
eastward, on  the  boundary  between  Tyrone  and 
Monaghan;  and  about  18,  chiefly  north-north -east- 
ward, on  the  boundary  between  Tyrone  and  Ar- 
magh ; — and  it  falls  into  the  south-west  corner  of 
Lough  Neagb.  Its  tributaries  are  numerous ;  but, 
excepting  the  Callen,  which  joins  it  from  the  south- 
east in  Armagh,  they  are  individually  inconsiderable. 
The  principal  towns  and  villages  on  hs  banks  are 
Clogher,  Augher,  Aughnacloy,  Caledon,  Benbnrb, 
and  Moy  in  Tyrone,  and  Black watertown  and  Charle- 
mont  in  Armagh.  For  a  long  way  below  ita  source, 
and  over  some  distance  above  its  embouchure,  it  is 
uninteresting;  but  between  Caledon  and  Moy  it  pos- 
sesses stretches  of  decided  beauty,  and  occasionally 
presents  striking  close  landscape*.  It  was-ancienlly 
called  the  Avonmore  or  Great  River,  and  was,  for  a 
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time,  the  boundary-line  between  the  English  pale 
and  the  territory  of  the  O'Niells. 

BLACKWATER  (The),  a  river  of  co.  Cavan, 
Ulster,  and  of  co.  Meath,  Munster.  It  rise*  in  two 
head-streams,  in  the  north  of  the  barony  of  Clonkee, 
co  Cavan ;  the  sources  are  2}  miles  asunder,  and 
l>oth  within  2$  miles  of  the  boundary  with  ro. 
Monaghan  ;  the  two  streams  flow  somewhat  parallel 
to  each  other,  through  the  baronies  of  Clonkee  and 
Castlerahan,  in  a  direction  west  of  south,  to  the 
head  of  Lough  Ramor;  and  the  more  easterly  of  the 
two,  in  consequence  of  its  entering  the  lake  at  Vir- 
ginia, is  called  Virginia  Water.  The  efflux  of  super- 
fluent  waters  from  the  lake  alone  bears  the  name  of 
the  Black  water,  in  popular  nomenclature;  it  speedily 
leaves  the  interior  of  Carats,  flows  a  short  way  on 
the  boundary  between  Cavan  and  Meath,  and  runs 
15  miles  east-south-eastward,  through  the  interior  of 
Meath,  past  the  town  of  KelU.  to  the  Boyne  at 
Navan.  Its  chief  tributary,  the  Moynalty,  fall*  upon 
its  left  side,  3  miles  below  KelU.  The  Black  water 
is  prevailingly  a  tame  stream,  in  a  flat  country ;  yet, 
down  to  Kelts,  it  traverses  a  somewhat  improved 
though  rather  bare  territory, — in  the  Marquis  of 
Hearifort's  demesne  in  the  vicinity  of  KelU,  it  ex- 
pands into  a  beautiful  lake,  and  becomes  gay  with 
ornament,— and  thence  to  Navan.  it  passes  through 
a  fertile  and  highly  improved  series  of  lands,  and 
drives  a  considerable  number  of  milts. 

BLACKWATER  (The),  a  highly  picturesque 
mountain-rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Dunkerrin,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  It  rises  among  tbe  Dunkerrin 
mountains,  within  a  brief  distance  of  tbe  source  of 
the  river  Blackstoncs,  but  is  popularly  regarded  as 
issuing  from  Lough  Brin;  and  it  flows  about  8  miles 
southward  to  the  Kenmare  estuary,  at  a  point  5 
miles  below  Kenmare.  It  trot-,  tumbles,  and  leaps 
noisily  along  a  rugged  path,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep, 
copse-clad,  steep-sided  ravine;  and,  a  little  above  its 
embouchure,  rushes  headlong  beneath  an  aerially- 
poised  bridge  of  two  arches,  spanning  its  yawning 
chasm.  The  stream  has  nearly  as  high  attractions 
for  the  angler  as  for  the  poetic  lover  of  landscape. 
The  'Sportsman  in  Ireland'  says  that  it  "  presents 
at  least  a  fortnight's  varying  amusement;"  and  he 
adds,  "  Tbe  strictness  with  which  this  river  has 
been  preserved,  has  rendered  nearly  all  the  scattered 
inhabitants  adepts  in  the  art  of  fly-fishing." — The 
Blackwater  and  its  chief  affluent,  the  A  w  run,  drain 
an  extent  of  boggy  ground,  amounting  to  4,690 
English  acres.  The  bogs  commence  a  little  below 
the  source  of  the  streams,  and  have  a  free  declivity 
toward  their  channels.  Estimated  cost  of  reclama- 
tion, XI. 737. 

BLACKWATER  (The),  a  sluggish  and  boggy 
rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Garrycastle,  King's  co., 
Leinster.  It  rises  on  the  south-east  side  of  Cor- 
Mill,  H  mile  north-east  of  Ferbane,  and  flows  7j 
miles,  chiefly  westward,  to  tbe  Shannon,  at  a  point 
nearly  midway  between  Shannon-Bridge  and  Shan- 
non Harbour.  It  traverses,  from  its  source  to  very 
nearly  its  embouchure,  an  irksome  expanse  of  bog ; 
and,  jointly  with  it*  affluents,  it  probably  drains 
more  morass  than  any  other  equal  extent  of  stream 
in  Ireland.  The  chief  division  of  tbe  bogs  within  its 
basin  takes  name  from  it,  comprehends  an  area  of 
12,105  English  acres,  and  extends,  with  various 
breadth,  8  miles  eastward  from  Shannon-Bridge  to 
the  vicinity  of  Balnahown.  Its  surface  varies  in 
height  from  10  to  58  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Shannon ;  it  is  highest  near  the  eastern  extremity ; 
and  it  declines  to  tbe  Blackwater  and  the  Shannon. 
It-  depth  averages  about  30  feet,  and  in  some  places 
is  40  or  44  feet ;  and  it  rests  upon  a  thin  stratum  of 
clay,  marl,  or  fine  sand,  superincumbent  on  a  bed  of 


strong  clay  and  graveL  It  is  in  general  a  soft  red 
bog,  interspersed  with  a  few  small  denies  or  islets ; 
yet  it  does  not  flatly  expand  like  a  fen,  but  forms 
swells  and  hillocks  with  intervening  hollows,  now 
firm  and  bard,  and  now  wet  and  swampy.  The  bog 
is  surrounded  with  dry  hills  of  limestone-gravel  and 
sand,  very  suitable  for  manuring,  and  is  within  easy 
distance  of  limestone  Quarries. 

BLACKWATER  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Kildare  and  Meath,  Leinster.  It  rises  in  the 
former  county,  and  runs  13  miles  north-north-west- 
ward to  the  Boyne,  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle-Rickard. 
Over  nearly  all  its  course,  except  the  last  21  miles, 
it  separates  first  the  barony  of  Carbery  from  that  of 
Ikeathy  and  Oughterany,  and  next  the  county  of 
Kildare  from  that  of  Meatb. 

BLACKWATER,  the  name  of  14  or  15  Irish 
streams,  additional  to  the  6  we  have  noticed,  but 
individually  so  small,  and  even  aggregately  to  unim- 
portant, as  to  be  describable  ouly  by  a  tediously 
minute  topographist. 

BLACKWATER,  an  islet  in  the  south- west  cor- 
ner of  Lough  Neagh,  Ulster.  It  lies  near  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Blackwater  river,  and  from  that 
circumstance  has  its  name. 

BLACKWATER,  a  village,  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Bally  valden,  and  partly  in  that  of  Killila,  barony 
of  Ballagbkeen,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  stands 
a  short  distance  south-west  of  Oulart,  and  has  in  it* 
vicinity  the  mansion  of  Castle- Talbot.  The  village 
gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the  dio. 

of  Ferns.    Post-town,  Wexford.   Area,  29  acres,  

of  which  9  acres  are  in  Bally  valden.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
255;  in  1841,  380.  Houses  79.  Pop.  of  the  Bally- 
valden  part,  in  1831.  78;  in  1841,  135.    Houses  30. 

BLACKWATER- BRIDGE,  a  bamlet  on  the 
north-east  margin  of  the  barony  of  Carbery,  and  of 
co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
bridge  across  the  Blackwater  rivulet,  and  stands  7} 
miles  west  by  north  of  Kilcock,  on  tbe  road  thence 
to  Kinnegad.    Top.  not  specially  returned. 

BLACK WATERTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Clonfeacle,  barony  and  county  of  Armagh,  Ulster. 
It  stands  on  the  north-west  margin  of  the  county,  oa 
the  right  bank  of  tbe  Blackwater  river,  and  on  the 
road  from  Armagh  to  Dungannon,  l2\  miles  south 
by  west  of  Moy.  Tbe  junction  of  the  Blackwater 
and  the  Ulster  Canal  navigations,  at  a  little  distance 
from  tbe  village,  gives  it  the  advantage  of  an  exten- 
sive and  ramified  water-communication  with  a  great 
part  of  lister.  A  dispensary  in  tbe  village  is  within 
tbe  Armagh  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict of  12.(500  acres,  with  a  population  of  6,000 ; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £133  7».,  expended 
£124  lis.,  and  administered  to  1,228  patients.  Area 
of  the  village,  28  acres.     Pop  ,  in  1831,  528;  in  • 

1841,  369.    Houses  71  In  1584,  a  fort  was  built 

by  Sir  John  Perrot,  at  Black watertown,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  for  commanding  the  pass  from 
O'Niell's  country  into  Armagh,  and  overawing  that 
chieftain's  fortaliees  of  Benburb  and  Dungannon. 
O'Niell  complained  of  outrages  committed  by  tbe 
garrison  placed  in  the  fort,  and  alleged  tbem  as  rea- 
sons for  justifying  insubordination,  and  inciting  him 
to  measures  of  retaliation  and  inroad.  During  a 
serieB  of  skirmishes  and  petty  wars  between  him  and 
the  English,  the  fort  was  repeatedly  taken  and  re- 
taken; and  eventually  it  so  annoyed  him  as  to  incite 
the  great  rebellion  in  which  upwards  of  30,000  armed 
men  rose,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  against  Queen 
Elizabeth's  authority.  In  1598,  Captain  Williams, 
the  warden  of  the  fort,  being  severely  pressed  by  the 
forces  of  O'Niell,  O'Doiinel,  and  Maguire,  Marshal 
Bagnal  marched  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force, 
from  Armagh  to  hi*  relief.  The  marshal's  army  con- 
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tained  a  number  of  the  young  native  nobility,  with 
their  Irish  followers,  and  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
insurgent  chief*  in  at  once  number,  equipment,  and 
discipline.  Tbey  left  Armagh  before  day- break ; 
arrived  early  in  the  morning  at  a  ford  called  Ath- 
bury,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort ;  found  O'Niell  en- 
sconced behind  wood*,  narrow  passes,  and  a  marsh ; 
and  were,  for  half-an  hour,  galled  by  firing  from  the 
ensconcements,  and  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
effect  of  concealed  pits  which  had  been  dug  in  the 
ground ;  yet  they  forced  their  way  through  every 
obstruction,  crossed  the  ford  of  Athbury,  and  drove 
back  the  insurgents ;  but  they  suffered  the  lots  of 
their  general  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  and  sustained 
•  decided  and  even  disastrous  defeat.  The  English 
next  day  evacuated  both  the  fort  of  Black  water  town 
and  the  citv  of  Armagh,  and  retired  to  Newrv,  with 
the  loss  ot  from  1,500  to  2,tXMJ  men,  and  of  their 
bagpuge,  ammunition,  and  artillery.  The  plantation 
or  Protestant  colonisation  of  Tyrone  was  a  conse- 
quence of  O'Niell's  rebellion,  and  occasioned  the  fort 
to  be  neglected,  and  become  the  prey  of  the  elements. 

BLANCH  ARDSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish 
and  barony  of  Castleknock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
It  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  county,  and  on  the 
road  from  Dublin  to  Navan,  between  the  Royal  Canal 
and  Clonee,  and  about  5  miles  north- west  of  Dublin. 
It  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio. 
of  Dublin.  See  Castleknock.  Area,  21  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  .143 ;  in  1841,  182.    Houses  32. 

BLANCH V1LLESKILL,  or  Blanchvillks- 
towx,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gowran,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Gowran,  co.  Kilkenny,  Lein- 
ster.  Area,  854  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  224;  in 
1841,  152.  Houses  22.  The  land  is  of  Rood  quality. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Kilfane,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  See  Kii.fank. 
It  lies  detached  from  the  other  members  of  the  bene- 
fice, and  is  sometimes  regarded  as  only  a  denomina- 
tion or  section  of  Gowran  parish.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £23  3s.  4d.,  and  the  rec- 
torial for  £46  6s.  8d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate 
in  the  vicars  choral  of  St.  Patrick 's  cathedral,  Dub- 
lin. In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  12.  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  212;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

BLANEY,  a  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lower 
Lough  Erne,  opposite  the  island  called  IrinNmacsaint, 
barony  of  Magberaboy,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It 
is  about  8  miles  east  by  south  of  Be  I  leek. 

BLARIS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  parish  of  Lis- 
BCRN :  which  see. 

BLARNEY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Garry- 
cloyne.  barony  of  East  Muskerry,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  is  situated  on  a  rivulet  of  its  own  name,  3}  miles 
north-west  of  Cork.  Previous  to  1765,  it  consisted 
merely  of  a  few  mud  cabins ;  but  immediately  after- 
wards, it  began  to  assume  a  town  character  of  extra- 
ordinary pretension ;  and  now  it  is  little  better  than 
a  mass  of  ruin,  wearing  rags  of  finery  and  weeds  of 
woe.  Mr.  Jeffercys,  its  proprietor,  designed  it  as 
both  a  seat  of  manufacture,  and  a  regular  collection 
of  neat  and  ornate  houses;  he  built  it  upon  a 
but  novel  and  preposterous 
fashioned  its  central  section  into  a  large 
quadrangle,  with  a  statue  in  the  centre,  a  lawn  and 
tree-lines  in  the  area,  and  rows  of  embellished 
dwelling-houses  along  the  sides ;  he  established  in 
it,  partly  with  aid  trom  the  public  purse,  several 
linen  and  cotton  factories;  he  erected  an  elegant 
church  of  comparatively  frangible  materials ;  be  con- 
structed a  handsome  stone-bridge  in  the  midst  of  an 
adjoining  plain,  with  the  design  of  drawing  the  river 
beneath  it  along  a  new  cut,  but  left  the  bridge  with- 
out a  river,  and  the  river  without  a  bridge  ;  he  made 


his  town  too  fine  for  the  taste  of  operatives,  and  too 
grotesque  for  the  fancy  of  the  higher  classes ;  in 
short,  he  made  the  place  a  practical  specimen  of 
sheer  "  blarney,"— a  ludicrous  embodiment  of  front- 
less  and  unmeaning  gasconade.  Twenty  years  ago, 
or  upwards,  most  of  the  trim  and  gaudy  bouses  were 
roofless,  the  trees  of  the  square  were  cut  down,  and 
the  square  itself  was  subjected  to  tillage,  and  yellow 
in  com.  Yet  a  woollen  manufactory  and  a  paper- 
mill  in  the  vicinity  are  still  at  full  work ;  and  fairs 
are  held  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  3  and 
9,  Sept.  18.  and  Nov.  1 1.  The  Dublin  and  Cork 
railway,  as  projected  by  the  Commissioners,  passe* 
close  to  the  village  ;  and  the  Berchaven  line  branches 
off  a  brief  distance  above.  A  dispensary  here  is 
within  the  Cork  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
received  £82  3s.  6d.,  expended  £78  10s ,  and  ad- 
ministered to  785  patients. 

Blarney  is  celebrated  for  its  absurdly  wondrous 
"stone,*  its  prominent  figure  in  light  literature,  its 
ancient  castle,  and  the  great  beauty  of  its  environs. 
The  stone  has  long  been  famed  for  imparting,  by  a 
kiss,  the  faculty  of  talking  "  blarney ;"  or,  to  adopt 
the  words  of  Mr.  Windele,  "  The  touch  of  the  Blar- 
ney stone  makes  a  liar  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  a 
smooth  and  graceful  liar.  Its  eminent  perfection  is 
a  sweet  and  persuasive  tongue,  in  whispering  the 
softest  words  into  the  ears  of  women  ;  full  of  guile 
and  blandishment  and  potential  flattery,  and  uncon- 
trollable in  its  sway  over  the  credulity.  Miss  Plum- 
tre  translates  'blarney'  into  the  word  '  rhodomon- 
tade,'  a  faculty  of  speech  marvellously  perceptible  in 
the  vicinage  around,  whose  inhabitants,  it  is  said, 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  colony  from  Gascony. 
They  are  of  a  truth  a  swaggering,  vain-glorious, 
wheedling  population."  When  or  how  the  stone 
acquired  its  singular  reputation  is  not  correctly  as- 
certained ;  yet  the  adoption  of  the  word  "  blarney," 
as  a  slung  term,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Lord  Clancarty's  often  promising,  when  the  prisoner 
of  Sir  George  Cirew,  to  surrender  his  strong  castle 
of  Blarney  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Queen,  and  a*  often 
inventing  some  smooth  and  palatable  excuse  for  ex- 
onerating himself  from  bis  promise.  Even  the  posi- 
tion and  the  identity  of  the  stone  are  matter  of 
doubt ;  all  parties  agreeing  that  it  is  somewhere  in 
the  castle,  but  even  the  local  guides  or  ciceroni  dis- 
agreeing among  themselves,  or  humouring  the  prosaic 
or  poetic  character  of  visitors,  as  to  its  being  at  the 
summit,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  at  the  ba*e,  or 
detachedly  on  the  ground.  A  stone,  a  few  feet  below 
the  battlements,  so  placed  that  only  the  most  daring 
could  venture  to  approach  it.  was  long  pointed  out 
as  the  true  stone ;  and  this  was.  several  years  ago. 
placed  by  Mr.  Jeffereys  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
building,  where  it  could  be  seen  and  touched  with 
little  risk,  but  was  eventually  flung  to  the  ground  by 
a  lunatic,  am  I  broken,  as  the  guide  is  reported  to 
state,  into  "three  halves."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
from  whom  we  gather  these  particulars,  say.  in  a 
note,  "  The  Rev.  Matthew  H organ,  the  parish  priest 
of  Blarney,  informs  us  that  '  the  curious  traveller 
will  seek  in  vain  lor  the  renl  »tone,  unless  he  allows 
himself  to  be  lowered  from  the  northern  angle  of  the 
lofty  castle,  when  he  will  discover  it  about  20  feet 
from  the  top,  with  this  inscription :  Cormac  McCar- 
thy Fortis  Mk  I  n  i.i  Fecit,  a.d.,  1446."'  We 
hope  our  readers  will  now  join  us  in  the  inference, 
that  the  current  stories  which  abound  respecting  tht 
Blarney  stone,  are  themselves  uo  bad  examples  of 
M  blarney." 

The  principal  piece  of  light  literature  in  which 
Blarney  figures,  is  the  extensively  popular  song, 

beginning— 

"  Thf  frro«es  of  Blarney,  they  are  si  charming," 
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and  translated  into  tbree  or  four  different  language*. 
Though  a  good  deal  debated,  as  to  its  date  and  au- 
thorship, and  ascribed,  by  so  great  an  adept  in  ballad 
and  lyric  literature  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  Dr.  Bur* 
rowe*,  the  poetical  dean  of  Cork,  the  song  is  satis- 
factorily ascertained  to  have  been  written  in  1796, 
or  1799,  by  Richard  Alfred  Milliken,  a  Cork  attorney. 
"  The  author,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  little  anti- 
cipated the  celebrity  his  line*  were  destined  to  ac- 
quire ;  they  were  composed  to  ridicule  the  nonsense 
verses  of  the  village  poets,  who,  with  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  a  smattering 
of  elastic*!  names,  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
their  still  more  ignorant  auditors,  by  stringing  to- 
gether sounds  that  had  no  sense,  but  conveyed  a 
notion  of  the  prodigious  learning  of  the  singer.  •  * 
Milliken's  song  has  been  injurious  to  Ireland  ;  it  has 
raised  many  a  laugh  at  Ireland's  expense,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  aid  the  artist  and  the  actor,  of 
gone-by  times,  in  exhibiting  the  Irishman  as  little 
better  than  a  buffoon — very  amusing,  no  doubt,  but 
exciting  any  feeling  rather  than  that  of  respeet." 

The  castle  of  Hlarney  consists  of  a  mansion  of 
modern  construction,  and  of  part  of  an  ancient  cas- 
tellated pile.  The  modern  building  was  constructed 
at  a  time  when  beauty  of  domestic  architecture  and 
justness  of  artistic  keeping  were  little  studied  ;  and, 
m  consequence,  it  is  destitute  of  all  appropriate  allu- 
sions to  the  castellated  style  of  the  massive  structure 
to  which  it  is  attached.  The  ancient  pile  was  built, 
about  the  middle  of  the  I5th  century,  by  Cormac 
MacCarthy,  eurnamed  "  Laider,"  or  the  strong ;  and 
was,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  described  bv  the 
author  of  Pacata  Hibernia,  as  a  fabric  18  feet  thick 
in  the  walls,  and  composed  of  four  conjoined  piles. 
It  was  strongly  flanked  at  each  angle,  and  rose  from 
the  edge  of  a  precipitous  limestone  rock,  which  over- 
bungs  the  deep  vale  of  the  Awmartin  rivulet.  Its 
remains  consist  of  one  square  massive  tower,  of  large 
dimensions,  perforated  with  few  regular  windows, 
bat  with  many  apertures  for  the  discbarge  of  missiles. 
The  proprietors  of  the  castle  were  chiefs  of  the  sept 
or  clan  of  Carty,— or  MacCarthy,  "sons  of  the 
rock  ;"  and  assumed  the  title  of  Lords  Muskerry.  as 
owners  or  toparehs  of  the  territory.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  they  were  summoned  to  parliament  as 
Barons  of  Blarney  ;  and,  in  1658,  they  were  created 
Viscounts  Muskerry  and  Earls  of  Clancarty,— quati, 
Eurls  of  *'  the  clan  of  Carthy."  In  1602,  the  castle 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  royal  forces,  and, 
in  164C>,  was  captured  by  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  temporary  disaffection  of  its  owners ;  but  on  each 
occasion  it  was  speedily  restored  to  them,  and  at 
other  times  it  was  generally  the  peaceful  abode  of 
their  state  and  loyalty.  In  the  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  was  stoutly  employed  in  the  service  of  James 
II.  ;  was  for  a  time  used  as  a  prison  for  those  Pro- 
tectants of  Cork  whom  Lord  dare  ordered  into 
confinement;  and  was  not,  without  an  obstinate 
struggle,  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  William.  On 
the  surrender  of  Cork,  in  1091,  Lord  Clancarty  was 
taken  at  the  capture  of  the  old  fort ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  exertions  on  his  behalf  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  he  was  condemned  to 
confiscation  and  exile  ;  and,  being  allowed  a  pension 
ot  £,100  a-year,  he  retired  to  an  islet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Elbe,  and  there  spent  his  life  in  seclu- 
sion.*   In  1702,  the  castle,  mills,  fairs,  and  customs 


•  "  A  considerable  part  of  the  forfeit,  il  estates,"  nays  Mr. 

Croker,  ••  was  held  by  Mr.  S  about  the  middle  o|  the  last 

century.  Walking  one  evening  in  hi*  demesne,  he  observed  a 
figure,  apparently  asleep,  at  the  foot  of  an  aged  tree.  and.  on 
approaching  Uia  spot,  found  an  old  man  extended  on  the 
Und,  whose  audible  sobs  proclaimed  the  severest  affliction. 
8  Inquired  the  cause,  and  was  answered, '  Forgive  me, 


of  Blarney,  with  the  land  and  park  of  1,400  acres 
were  "  set  up  by  cant,"  and  were  purchased  by  Sir 
Richard  Pvne,  Lord-chief-ju*tiee,  for  £3,000 ;  and 
next  year  they  were  sold  by  bim  to  General  Sir  James 
Jeffe reys,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor. 

The  exquisitely  beautiful  environs  of  Blarney, 
though  but  partially  noticed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  their  graphic 
account  of  the  part  which  they  select  for  description. 
"  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  agreeable; 
but  the  grounds  that  immediately  surround  the  castle 
are  of  exceeding  beauty.    Nature  has  done  much 
more  for  them  than  art ;  although  there  is  evidence 
that  the  hand  of  taste  had  busied  it«elf  in  the  duty 
of  improvement.     '  The  sweet  Rock-dose'  is  a 
small  dell,  in  which  evergreens  grow  luxuriantly, 
completely  shaded  with  magnificent  trees     At  its 
termination  are  the  1  Witches'  Stairs,'  a  scries  of 
rugged  stone  steps  which  lead  down  through  a  pass- 
age  in  the  rock  to  a  delicious  spot  of  green  sward 
forming  the  bank  of  a  clear  rivulet,  and  where  some 
singular  masses  appear  to  have  been  '  the  work  of 
Druid  bands  of  old.'    We  visited  '  the  sweet  Rock- 
close'— it  well  deserves  the  epithet— during  a  sunny 
day  in  June ;  and  never  can  we  forget  the  fragrant 
shade  afforded  by  the  luxuriant  evergreens  which 
seem  rooted  in  the  limestone  rock ;  the  little  river 
Comane  is  guarded  by  a  natural  terrace,  fringed  by 
noble  trees;  several  of  the  spaces  between  are  grot- 
tos— natural  also;  some  with  seats,  where  many  a 
love  tale  has  been  told,  and  will  be,  doubtless,  as 
long  as  Cork  lads  and  lasses  indulge  in  pie-nic  lt"te*, 
while  the  blackbird  whistles,  and  the  wood- pigeon 
coos  in  the  twisted  foliage  above  their  heads:  it  is 
indeed  a  spot  of  exceeding  wildness  and  singular 
beauty;  at  some  particular  points  you  cateh  a  glimpse 
of  the  castle,  the  river,  and  the  mysterious  entrance 
to  the  *  Witches'  Stairs.'     Still,  notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  these  objects,  and  a  cave,  moreover, 
where  some  beautiful  princess  of  old  went  through 
— like  the  htdy  in  Comus — a  long  enchantment,  the 
character  of  the  Rock-close  is  one  of  deep  shadow  ; 
occasionally  a  sunbeam  struggles  through  the  gloom, 
and  points  out  a  bed  of  the  richest  moss,  or  a  1  grey 
stone'  winged  with  waring  fern;  and  it  is  a  place 
wherein  to  meditate  upon  the  mystery  that  such  a 
scene  shonld  ever  have  been  abandoned  by  its  pos- 
sessor, who  now  takes  little  more  interest  in  his 
beautiful  domain  than  to  crowd  its  rich  meadows 
with  as  fine  cattle  as  we  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  in  any  country.    We  wandered  from  the  shades 
of  the   Rock-close  across  the  green  and  richly 
wooded  pastures  which  lead  to  the  lake,— a  fine 
expanse  of  water,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  castle.    The  scenery  here  is  rather  English  than 
Irish,  but  every  step  is  hallowed  by  a  legend :  it  is 
implicitly  believed  that  the  last  Earl  of  Clancarty 
who  inhabited  the  castle,  committed  the  keeping  of 
his  plate  to  the  deepest  waters,  and  that  it  will  never 
be  recovered  until  a  MacCarthy  be  again  Lord  of 
Blarney.    •     *    Those  who  visit  Blarney-castle 
would  be  repaid  for  their  trouble  by  extending  their 
drive  through  a  sequestered  glen,  in  which  the 
Awmartin  descends  into  the  valley ;  the  road  wan- 
ders through  this  beautiful  pass  almost  as  wildly  as 
the  river,  and  at  its  extremity  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Horgan,  with  true  antiquarian  gusto,  is  erecting  a 


Sir.  my  grief  U  idle,  but  to  mourn  is  a  relief  to  the  desolate 
heart  and  bumbled  ipariL  I  am  a  MacCarthy,  once  the 
possessor  of  that  castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  of  this  ground  ; 
this  tree  was  planted  by  my  own  hand*,  and  I  have  returned 
to  water  it*  root*  with  my  tears.  To-morrow  I  sail  for  Spain, 
where  I  have  long  been  an  exile,  and  an  outlaw  since  the 
Revolution.  I  am  an  old  man.  and  to  night,  probably,  for  the 
hut  time,  bid  farewell  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  the  home 
of  my  forefather*.'" 
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round  tower  close  to  hit  chapel,  with  a  view  to  be 
even  with  hit  ancestor*,  and  puixle  posterity.  The 
neighbourhood  has  many  circular  raths,  and  some 
square  intrenchments,  with  the  u«ual  subterranean 
cells."  Area  of  the  village,  21  acre*.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  417 ;  in  1841.  253.    Houses  39. 

BLASKET,  or  Ferriter  Islands,  a  cluster  of 
islands  in  the  parish  of  Donquin,  barony  of  Corka- 
guiney,  eo.  Kerry,  Munstcr.  They  lie  off  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Corkaguiney  peninsula,  between 
Dingle  bay  and  Smerwick  Harbour.  The  Great 
Blanket,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  about  2}  miles 
long,  and  lies  about  j  of  a  mile  west  of  Dunmore 
Head,  or  the  seaward  spur  of  Eagle  Mountain. 
Inisbnubro  lies  |  of  a  mile  south-west,  Inishmaci- 
laan  1}  mile  south-south-west,  the  Pose  Bock  3J 
miles  south-west,  Tiraght  2t  mile*  west  by  north, 
Inishtuiskan  2}  miles  north-north-west,  and  Begin- 
ish  halt-a-mile  north-north-east  of  the  Great  Blas- 
ket ;  but  some  of  these,  as  well  as  most  of  others 
which  we  have  not  named,  are  mere  rocks,  while 
none  measure  more  than  about  2  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  group,  as  to  general  character,  present 
stupendous  and  frowning  cliffs,  and  combine  with 
the  scenery  of  the  coast  on  the  mainland  to  form 
views  of  savageness,  desolation,  and  impressive  sub- 
limity, unsurpassed  on  the  Hibernian  shores.  The 
acenery  of  the  isles,  during  a  storm  from  the  west, 
borders  on  the  terrific.  Innumerable  docks  of  sea- 
fowl  frequent  them ;  and  among  these  is  a  delicious 
bird,  called  in  Irish  Gourdet,  resembling  the  Ortolan, 
and  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Blasket  Islands. 

BLEXNERV1LLE,  a  village  and  sea-port  in  the 
parish  of  Annagh,  barony  of  Trughenackmy.  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  Tralee 
bay,  about  a  mile  west-south-west  of  Tralee,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Dingle.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
port  of  Tralee.  See  Tralee  and  Annaoh.  A 
considerable  trade  is  conducted  in  the  export  of  corn 
to  Liverpool.  Area,  14  acre*.  Pop.,  In  1831,  532; 
in  1841.225.    Houses  37. 

BLESSINGTON,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  north-west  border  of  the 
barony  of  Lower  Talbotatown  and  of  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  Length,  west-north- westward,  7i  miles ; 
breadth,  3;  area,  15,780  acres.  3  roods.  7  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2.182;  in  1841,  2.168.  Houses  305. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1.756;  in  1841, 
1.702.  Houses  239.  The  surface  consists  of  part 
of  the  vale  of  the  Liffey,  and  a  district  of  uplands, 
partly  rocky,  boggy,  or  otherwise  waste.  Its  chief 
artificial  ornaments,  apart  from  those  of  the  town 
its  immediate  vicinity,  are  the 


villas  of  Milev-ball,  Liffeycottage,  Knockieran-cot- 
tage,  and  Bally  ward-house.  Adjacent  to  the  town, 
and  in  the  demesne  of  its  proprietor,  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire,  are  the  ruins  of  a  mansion  which  the 
Marquis's  ancestors  occasionally  inhabited,  and  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
The  river  Liffey,  issuing  from  its  source  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  1,600  feet,  runs  westward  along  the 
northern  boundary,  deflects  into  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Kilbride,  and  then  careers  in  a  course  of  beauty 
down  the  west  border  of  Blcssington.  The  vale  of 
this  stream,  after  re-entering  from  Kilbride,  is  almo-t 
everywhere  ornate;  but  all  the  central  and  eastern 
districts  of  the  pari»h  are  loftily  and  wildly  mountain- 
ous, and  prevailingly  churlish,  or  altogether  sterile. 
Gravale  and  Duff  mountains,  on  the  eastern  bound- 
ary.  have  altitudes  of  respectively  2.352  and  2,364 
feet ;  Sorrel-hill  and  Blackmoor  mountain,  on  the 
southern  boundary,  have  altitudes  of  respectively 
1.915  and  1,464  feet;  Gleuflugb  and  Ballinatona 
mountains,  in  the  interior,  have  altitudes  of  respec- 
tively 1,327  and  1,346  feet;  and  the  Lugduff  rivulet. 


one  of  the  head-streams  of  the  Liffey,  descends  from 
an  elevation  in  the  west  of  upwards  of  1,460  feet. 
The  hamlets  are  Ballinabracky,  Ballyloe,  Ballina- 
tona, Ballysmuttan,  and  Oldcourt.  Granite  is  the 
prevailing  rock  of  the  parish,  and  is  quarried — 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Blessington  include* 
also  the  parish  of  Bueoage  [which  see],  and  con- 
tained, in  1831,  a  pop.  of  2.677.  This  parish  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  The  vicarial  tithe* 
are  compounded  for  £98  10* ,  and  the  rectorial 
for  £120;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  the 
precentorship  of  St.  Patrick'*  cathedral,  Dublin. 
The  vicarages  of  Burgage,  Boyitown,  and  Kilbride, 
and  the  denominations  of  Granabeg  and  Kyld,  con- 
stitute  the  benefice  of  Ble*sington.  See  Botstown 
and  Kilbride.  Length,  13  miles;  breadth,  6. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  7.119.  Gross  income.  £298  4s. 
ltd.;  nett,  £265  6s.  9d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A 
curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  of  Bless- 
ington,  situated  in  the  town,  was  built,  in  1763,  at 
the  expense  of  the  late  primate,  but  at  what  cost  it 
not  known.  Sittings  200;  attendance  160.  There 
is  a  church  also  in  Kilbride.  There  are  2  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  in  Bovstown.  and  one  in  Kilbride. 
In  1834.  the  Protestants  of  Blessington  amounted 
to  424,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2.271 »  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  benefice  to  563,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  6,728.    In  the  tame  year,  6  daily  schools 

in  the  parish  two  of  which  were  partly  supported 

by  Lord  Downshire.  and  one  of  these  two  annually 
aided  with  £5  Irish  from  an  endowment  -had  on 
their  book*  95  boys  and  82  girls;  and  18  daily  school* 
in  the  benefice  had  300  boy*  and  252  girls. 

BLESSINGTOWN,  a  small  market  and  post 
town,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Liffey,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Wex- 
ford by  way  of  Tullow,  15|  miles  north  by  east  of 
Baltinglass,  and  14  south-west  by  south  of  Dublin. 
It  consist*  of  one  street ;  and  contains  a  good  inn 
and  posting  establishment.  Its  church  is  an  elegant 
edifice,  surmounted  by  a  steeple  Some  friete  cloth 
is  manufactured.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Fri- 
day; and  fairs  are  held  on  May  12.  July  5,  and  Nov. 
12.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Naa*  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  74,790  acres,  with 
10,914  inhabitants;  and.  in  1839-40.  it  received 
£161  2s.,  expended  £142  4s..  and  made  6,025  dis- 
pensations of  medicine  to  1,645  patients.  A  Loan 
Fund,  in  1841,  had  a  capital  of  £  J 15.  circulated  £174 
in  32  loans,  and  cleared  £2  8s.  6d.  of  nett  profit. 
The  borough  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  21 
Charles  II.,  granted  to  Michael  Boyle,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  chancellor  of  Ireland  ;  and  its  limits 
extended  200  acre*  or  upward*  in  every  direction 
from  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  corporation 
existed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  returning  members 
of  parliament ;  acted  entirely  as  the  puppet  of  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire ;  and  became  defunct  at  the 
Legislative  union.  Lord  Downshire,  of  course,  re- 
ceived the  whole  of  the  £15,000  of  compensation 
money  for  the  borough'*  loss  of  franchise.  The 
town  gave  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Bovle  the 
title  of  Viscount,  which  became  extinct  in  1732;  to 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Stewart  the  title  of  Earl, 
which  became  extinct  in  1769;  and  to  the  family  of 
Gardner  the  title  of  Earl,  which  became  extinct  in 
1829.  The  Countes*  of  the  last  Earl  is  well- 
known  as  a  fashionable  novelist.  Area  of  the  town, 
37  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  420;  in  1841,  46U 
Houses  66. 

BLIND-HARBOUR,  a  small  bay  on  the  Carbery 
section  of  the  coast  of  co.  Cork.  Munster.  It  opens 
about  }  of  a  mile  east-nortb-east  of  the  mouth  of 
;  and  is  partly  covered,  at  the 
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distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  by  Ragged  Island  and  a 

cluster  of  rocks. 

BL1NDPORT,  a  cove  or  small  natural  harbour  on 
the  west  coast  of  Errii,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is 
situated  between  Erris  Head  and  Portnafranka, 
about  4  miles  north-wot  of  Belmullet.  It  is  very 
narrow,  and,  though  having  deep  water  at  the  en* 
trance,  contains  accommodation  and  shelter  for  only 
one  or  two  hookers. 

BLOCKHOUSE  ISLAND,  an  islet  in  the  mouth 
of  Carlingford  bay,  between  the  mainland  of  co. 
Down,  UUtcr,  and  that  of  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It 
bad  its  name  from  being  the  site  of  a  blockhouse, 
erected  for  the  protection  of  Carlingford,  Newry, 
and  the  neighbouring  coast. 

BLOOD Y-FARL AND,  a  promontory  in  the 
parish  of  Clabanely,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co. 
Donegal.  Ulster.  It  is  situated  3  miles  west  by 
south  of  Innisbomn,  and  5  miles  south  by  west  of 
Tory  Island. 

BLOOMHILL,  a  bog,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Clonlonan,  co.  Westmeath,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Garrycastlc,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  lies  close 
along  the  Shannon,  and  extends  cast-south-eastward 
thence  3  miles,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  Ij 
mile.  The  derry  or  island  of  Bloomhill,  in  its  cen- 
tre, comprehends  an  area  of  about  23G  acres,  rises  to 
90  feet  of  altitude  above  the  Shannon,  and  consists 
of  excellent  ground.  The  bog  is  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  the  large  one  of  Blackwater,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  it.  See  Blackwater,  King's  co.  Its 
elevation  varies  between  nearly  the  level  of  the 
Shannon,  and  44  feet  above  that  level ;  and  its  depth 
in  the  interior  varies  between  21  and  30  feet. 

BLUEST ACK,  the  central  and  highest  summit 
of  a  triple. beaded  range  of  mountain,  in  the  barony 
of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  The  other  sum- 
mits are  Croghnagur  on  the  east,  and  Silverhill  on 
the  west ;  and  the  range  extends  eastward  from 
Glentics  to  the  gap  of  Barnsmore.  Bluestack  has 
an  altitude  of '2.213  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  is  the 
loftiest  summit  in  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Done- 
gal Highlands. 

BO  A  or  Bow  Island,  the  largest  island  in 
Lower  Lough  Erne,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  ex- 
tends in  a  belt  of  water-girt  land  eastward  and  west- 
ward along  the  foot  of  the  lake  ;  lies  I J  mile  south 
of  Pettigoe  ;  and  measures  3}  miles  in  length,  and 
1.400  acres  in  area.  Though  fertile,  and  containing 
all  the  natural  facilities  of  easy  embellishment,  it  is 
destitute  of  timber,  greatly  disfigured  by  bad  fences, 
and  abused  into  odious  ill- keeping  with  the  magnifi- 
cent lake-scenery — the  Windermere  of  Ireland — in 
which  it  lies.  Yet,  from  its  extent,  shape,  and  ver- 
dure, it  forms,  in  spite  of  maltreatment,  a  fine  fea- 
ture in  the  noble  lake,  particularly  as  seen  from  the 
wooded  shores  of  Templecarn  or  Waterfoot. 

BOAHINSHI,  a  cluster  of  rocks  between  the  en- 
trance of  Donegal  bay,  Ulster,  and  that  of  Sligo 
bay,  Connaught.  It  lies  Ik  mile  north  of  Inismurry, 
5  miles  north  of  Gessigo  Point,  and  7J  miles  west 
by  south  of  Mullachmore  Point. 

BOARDWELL.    See  KonowELL. 

BOCK  WORTH,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the 
barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  extends 
about  4  miles  north-eastward,  from  a  point  about  1| 
mile  north-ea«t  of  Claggan. 

BODARIG,  or  Bodebio,  and  Boffin,  two  close- 
ly  connected  expansions  of  the  Shannon,  commenc- 
ing 2  miles  below  Drumsna,  terminating  1}  mile 

above  K  key,  and  lying  between  the  counties  of 

Lcitrim  and  Roscommon,  Connaught.  They  are 
jointly  4  1  or  4]  miles  in  length,  measured  south- 
south-eastward  or  along  the  course  of  the  Shannon; 
but  Lough  Boffin  expands  transversely,  or  from  north 


to  «outb,  and  is  about  3t  miles  in  length  ;  and 
neither  of  them  has  an  extreme  breadth  of  more 
than  j  of  a  mile.  They  intricately  and  very  diversi- 
fiedly  indent  their  coasts  with  deep  bays  and  inlets, 
and,  in  some  parts,  are  studded,  near  the  shore, 
with  islets.  The  land  goes  partly  off  from  their  edge 
in  tame  flats  and  irksome  bogs ;  but,  in  general,  it 
ascends  in  rising  grounds;  and,  in  several  places  on 
the  Roscommon  side,  it  rises  boldly,  is  agreeably 
diversified,  and  affords  many  delightful  positions  for 
country  seats.  The  Earl  of  Roscommon's  mansion 
of  Baflycomen,  and  the  Marquis  of  Westmeath's 
new  lodge,  stand  upon  the  western  shores. 

BODENSTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
North  Naas,  2)  miles  north  by  east  of  the  town  of 
Naas,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  contains  part  of  the 
village  of  S  vi.i.ins  :  which  see.  Length,  3  miles  j 
breadth,  2;  area,  2,831  acres,  3  roods,  7  perches, — 
of  which  334  acres  are  in  the  river  LirTey.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  456 ;  in  1841.  459.  Houses  63.  The  surface 
consists  of  land  entirely  profitable,  and  partly  very 
fertile,  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  LirTey ; 
and  it  is  touched,  along  the  south,  by  the  Grand 
Canal.  The  princi  pal  mansion  is  Blackball,  the 
seat  of  P.  Wolfe,  Esq. ;  and  the  other  seats  are 
Littlerath,  Prospect,  Sal lin's- Lodge,  and  Castle- 
size — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
dare. Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £30;  glebe, 
£15.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
.£'90,  and  are  impropriate  in  Charles  Fittgerald, 
Esq.  Bodenstown  vicarage,  and  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Soerlockstown  [see  that  article],  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Bodenstown.  Length,  3 
miles;  breadth,  -ji.  Pop.,  in  1831,  510.  Gross 
income,  £80;  nett,  £74  8s.  lid.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  has  been  in  ruins  for  up- 
wards of  a  century.  In  18.34,  the  Protestants  of 
the  parish  amounted  to  50,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  423 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  benefice  amounted 
to  64,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  461 ;  and  one 
daily  school  in  the  parish  had  an  average  attendance 
of  10  children. 

BODONEY.    See  Badonet. 

BOFFIN,  a  lake  in  the  barony  of  Moycullen,  and 
eastern  frontier  of  the  district  of  Cunnemara,  co. 
Galway,  Connaught.  It  is  about  a  mile  long,  lies 
4k  miles  west  of  Ougbterard,  and  is  one  of  the  long 
chain  of  lakes  on  the  route  from  Galway  to  Clifden. 

BOFFIN,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon.  See 

BoSARIG. 

BOFFIN  ISLAND.    See  Inxisbofftn. 

BOGGANF1N,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter's,  barony  of  Athkme,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught. Area,7acres.  Pop., in  1841, 847-  Houses61. 

BOG  AGHNAGAYNA,  the  chief  of  a  slender 
chain  of  bogs  in  the  barony  of  Trugbenackmy,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  The  other  principal  links  are  the 
bogs  of  Ballymacpierce  and  Flimby.  The  whole 
have  an  area  of  846  English  acres,  and  extend,  in  a 
stripe  of  2}  miles  in  length,  from  Ballygarlough- 
castle  south-eastward  to  a  point,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Maine,  2|  miles  west  of  Castle-Island.  The  bogs 
are  overhung  on  the  south-west  by  the  extremity  of 
the  Mountain  Slievemish,  and  flanked  along  the 
north  east  by  low  banks  of  limestone.    The  highest 

Krt  occurs  near  Flimby,  has  a  depth  of  21  feet,  and 
s  624  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  the  rest  descends 
toward  respectively  Tralee  and  the  Maine.  Estimated 
cost  of  reclamation,  £602  15s.  7d. 
BOG  or  ALLEN.  See  Allen  (Boo  or). 
BOGR  A,  or  Boggra,  a  range  of  mountains,  partly 
in  the  north-west  of  the  barony  of  Barretts,  but 
chiefly  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Muskerry,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Though  high,  it  forms  a  tableau, 
and  is  overlooked  on  the  north  and  west  by  higher 
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ground*.  While  an  extensive,  it  ia  ft  dreary  region, 
the  resting-place  of  dismal  black  fogs,  and  the  abode 
of  humidity,  chilliness,  and  prevailing  desolation. 
Yet  it  has  partly  redeeming  properties,  and  gives 
rise  to  numerous  pleasant  rivulet*.    See  Bar- 

nm 

BOHALAN.    See  Bohillake. 

BOUEA,  an  island  in  Lower  Lough  Erne,  about 
1  mile  south-west  of  Boa  Island,  co.  Fermanagh, 
Ulster. 

BOHELA.    See  Bohola. 

BOHERAROAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Tomfiiilough,  barony  of  Lower  Bunratty,  co.  Clare, 
Mumter.  Area,  8  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1841,  245. 
Houses  40. 

BOHERBEE,  or  Bobkrbck.  a  village  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Duhallow,  and  on  the  western  border  of  co. 
Cork.  Munster.  Po<t-town,  Kanturk.  A  dispen- 
sary here  is  in  the  Kanturk  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  population  of  13,033;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  received  and  expended  £102  10s.,  and  adminis- 
tered to  1,905  pa  tie  ii  ta.  The  village  gives  name  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the  dio.  of  Kerry.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

BO  HER  BEG.  a  poor  and  straggling  suburb  of 
the  town  of  Gal  way,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It 
extends  about  000  yards  along  the' road  from  Galway 
to  Dublin  ;  overlooks  the  arm  of  Galway  hay,  called 
Lough  A  thai)  a ;  and  forms  an  acute -angled  junction, 
at  ita  east  end,  with  the  termination  of  Bohermore. 
Its  west  end  is  |  of  a  mile  apart  from  the  town  of 
Galway ;  and  on  a  swell,  or  high  ground,  which  in- 
tervenes, are  the  large  and  pleasing  school  buildings 
locally  called  the  College.    See  Galwat. 

BOHERBO  Y,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  KUmeen. 
barony  of  Duhallow,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Area,  15 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  335.    Houses  62. 

BOHERLAHAN  and  DUALLA,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parish  in  the  united  dio.  of  Casbel  and  Emly. 
Post-town,  Cashel.  The  statistics  are  given  under 
the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BOHERMAIN,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath.  Post-town,  Castlepollard,  The  sta- 
tistics are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BOHERMEEN,  a  village  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Martry,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Ardbraccan,  barony  of 
Lower  Navan,  co,  Meath,  Leinster.  It  stands  on 
the  south  road,  from  Navan  to  Kells,  4  miles  west 
by  north  of  Navan.  Its  its  vicinity  are  the  exten- 
sive demesne  of  Allanstown,  the  episcopal  palace 
of  Ardbraccan,  and  the  mansions  of  Oat  lands.  Dur- 
ham«town,  and  Roberts  town.  Area  of  the  Martry 
section,  2  acres ;  of  the  Ardbraccan  section,  18 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  M.  section,  119;  of 
the  A.  section.  712.  Houses  in  the  M  section,  17  . 
in  the  A.  section,  142. 

BOHERMORE.  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Galway, 
co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  consists  of  a  single  I 
street,  |  of  an  English  mile  in  length,  commencing  \ 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  Eyre-square,  extend- 
ing 800  yards  in  a  straight  line  east-north-eastward 
to  the  borough  boundary,  and  then  curving  gently 
to  a  junction  with  the  Dublin  road  at  the  east  end 
of  Boberbcg.  The  street  is  spacious,  and  formed  the 
old  thoroughfare  to  Dublin  ;  but,  on  account  of  its 
passing  over  the  summit  of  a  considerable  rising 
ground,  it  wax  abandoned  for  the  more  level  road 
through  Boherbcg.  Its  bouses  are  chiefly  cabins ; 
yet  they  aggregately  possess  less  squalidness,  and 
occasionally  present  specimens  of  much  more  decided 
comfort  and  neatness,  than  the  bulkier  and  crowded 
habitations  of  the  poor  in  the  body  of  the  town. 
On  the  north  side,  120  yards  from  Eyre-square, 
stands  the  county  Infirmary.    See  Galwat. 

BOHILLANE,  or  Bohalam,  a  parish  in  the  cen- 


tre of  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  3  miles  east  by  north 
of  Cloyne,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  1  (  mile  ; 
breadth,  I ;  area,  1,007  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  487 ; 
in  1841,  572.  Houses  91.  The  laud  is,  in  general, 
good. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  bene- 
fiee  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition.  £203 
15s.  l|d. ;  glebe,  £12  12s.  Gross  income,  £216  7*. 
II. I  ;  nett,  £204  lis.  2}d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics; 
and  there  was  neither  glebe-bouse,  church,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

BOHOE,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of  Magher- 
aboy,  but  chiefly  in  that  ot  Glenawley,  and  5 J  miles 
west  of  Enniskillen,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  Length, 
7 J  miles;  breadth,  3j.  Area  of  the  Glenawley 
section,  8,907  acres,  1  rood.  38  perches ;  of  which 
61  acres,  3  roods,  27  perches,  are  water.  Area  of 
the  Magheraboy  section,  6,151  acres,  1  rood.  18 
perches ;  of  which  98  acres,  34  perches,  are  water. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,582;  in  1841.  2,824. 
Houses  491.  Pop.  of  the  Glenawley  section,  in 
1831,  1,651  ;  in  1841,  1,675.  Homes  291.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  surface  is  mountain,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  tolerably  good  land.  Belmore  mountain, 
in  the  south-east  corner,  and  Glenkeel  mountain,  on 
the  north  border,  have  altitudes  of  respectively  1,312 
and  1,223  feet.  The  Sillees  rivulet  flows  on  the 
northern  boundary  ;  Lough  Ross  lies  on  the  eastern 
boundary  ;  the  Roogugh  rivulet  flows  on  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  sections;  and  a  rivulet  which 
makes  two  waterfalls  flows  in  the  interior  of  the 
Glenawley  section.  The  road  from  Holywell  to 
Derrygonnelly  traverses  the  interior  — This  parish 
is  a  rectory  and  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Clogher.  Tithe  composition,  £120;  glebe,  £115. 
Gross  income,  £235;  nett,  £219  5s.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  is  a  very  old  building.  Sitt- 
ings 150;  attendance  50.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  a  chapel 
in  the  upper  division  of  Innismacsaint.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  502,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,201 ;  and  a  Protestant  parochial 
school,  which  was  aided  with  £2  a-year  from  sub- 
scription, and  4  pay  daily  schools  at  Coolarkin,  Drum- 
bojfgar,  Carrickbeg,  and  Gorgar,  had  on  their  books 
195  boys  and  96  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
granted  £68  3s.  4<L  toward  the  erection  of  a  school 
at  Carrickbeg. 

BOHOLA,  Bobxla,  or  Bccbolla,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Gallen,  6j  miles  south  by  east  of 
Foxford,  ro.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  4}  miles  ; 
breadth,  3? :  area,  8,674  acres,  1  rood,  18  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,658;  in  1841,  4,301.  Houses 
724.  The  chief  parts  of  the  surface  are  part  of 
the  mountain  of  Slieve  Conn,  and  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Guisbden.  The  interior  is  traversed 
westward  by  the  road  from  Swineford  to  Castlebar, 
and  southward  by  that  from  Foxford  to  Ballin- 
robe ;  and,  on  the  former  of  these,  at  the  north 
base  of  Slieve  Conn,  is  the  demesne  of  Barleyhill. 
 This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  Straid,  in  the  dio.  of  Acboniy.  See  Straid. 
The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  com- 
pounded for  £IR7  8s.  lOd. ;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  Sir  W.  H.  Palmer.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel's  statistics  are  returned  jointly  with 
those  of  five  other  chapels  within  the  benefice.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  II,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  9,915;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  194  boys  and  77  girls.  In  1840,  the 
National  Board  bad  a  school  at  Bobola,  on  a  salary 
of  £8 ;  and  granted  £74  3s.,  toward  tbe  erection  of 
a  school  at  Tarnaghkinnaif. 

BOLIES,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Duleek, 
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oaronv  of  Upper  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Pop  , 
in  1831,  159;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 
BOLINALEA,  Ballinalra.  or  Boxealy,  a 

Sleasant  village  in  the  parish  of  Rathnew,  barony  of 
fewrastle,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  rich  scenery  of  the  Vartry  river,  and  the  at- 
tractions, reminiscent  as  well  as  physical,  of  the 
mansion  and  demesne  of  Rossana :  see  Ashfohd. 
Area  of  the  village,  19  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  476; 
in  1841,  336.    Houses  51. 

BOLTON,  an  alleged  parish  in  the  benefice  of 
Timolin,  riio.  of  Dublin,  and  in  the  barony  of  Kil- 
kca  and  Moone,  co.  Kililare,  Leinster.  No  trace  of 
it  exists  in  modern  authorities,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

BOLTON. IN  N.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Faith, 
leg.  and  barony  of  Gualtier,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Suir,  1|  mile  north  of  East 
Passage,  and  directly  opposite  the  majestic  influx  of 
the  united  streams  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore.  Its 
site  was  formerly  called  Cheek- Point,  and  is  the 
■pur  or  skirt  of  a  bill  which  still  bears  that  name. 
Several  vantage-grounds,  in  the  vicinity,  command  a 
noble  view  of  the  isleted  and  magnificent  confluence 
of  the  monarch-rivers  of  the  south, — of  a  large  ex- 
tent of  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Wexford,  and 
Kilkenny, — of  the  distant  heights  of  the  counties  of 
Tipperary,  Carlow,  and  Wicklow, — and  of  the 
Saltee  inlands,  and  a  great  expanse  of  ocean  south- 
east of  Duncannon  Fort.  The  village  was  formerly 
the  packet-station  of  the  Waterford  communications 
with  England,  and  the  site  of  a  large  cotton  factory, 
and  of  some  trade  in  hose-making ;  but  it  has  neces- 
aarily  suffered  from  the  introduction  of  steam-navi- 
gation, and  the  operation  of  other  new  influences. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BOLUS,  a  promontory  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh, 
co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  is  situated  8}  miles  south 
by  east  of  Valentia  Island,  and  projects  from  the 
north-west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ballinaskelligs 
bav. 

BOLY.  Galboolet,  or  Galvolt,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Eliogurty,  2J  miles  south-south-east  of 
Thurles,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  2  miles ; 
breadth,  I  ;  area,  1,2(38  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4'26  ; 
in  1841,  410.  Houses  59.  The  surface  consists 
wholly  of  good  tillage-land  ;  and  is  traversed  soutb- 
aouth-eastward  by  the  road  from  Thurles  to  Killen- 
aule. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Borrisleioh  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Cashel.  The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each 
compounded  for  .£55 ;  and  the  latter  are  impropri- 
ate  in  Mr.  Bagwell.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  17,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  430; 
and  a  pay  daily  school  bad  on  its  books  70  boys  and 
30  girls. 

BOLY,  Queen's  co.    See  Dcndrcm. 

BONAMARGY,  a  monastic  ruin  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  barony  of  Carey,  1  mile  east-south-east 
of  Ballycastle,  and  near  the  base  of  the  romantic 
and  cloud-capped  height  of  Knocklade,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  Its  site  is  highly  picturesque ;  and  its  vi- 
cinity commands  gorgeous  views  of  sea  and  land. 
The  ruin  stands  within  an  enclosed  cemetery,  and 
is  sufficiently  perfect  to  exhibit  the  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture, and  excite  the  interest  of  an  artist.  The 
chapel,  now  unroofed,  measures  about  100  feet  by  34 ; 
its  east  end  is  ornamented  by  some  tolerably  good 
bas  reliefs ;  and  its  east  window  was  of  large  size, 
and  much  enriched  with  sculpture.  North  of  the 
choir  are  the  ruins  of  the  refectory,  the  dormitory, 
other  monastic  apartments,  and  a  re-roofed  and  reno- 
vated oratory,  used  as  the  tomb  of  the  Antrim 
family.  The  MarDonnels  founded  the  monastery, 
in  the  15th  century,  for  Franciscan  friars ;  and  both 
it  and  its  possessions  reverted  to  them  after  the  dis- 


solution. In  July  1832,  there  was  found,  in  the 
rivulet  Margy,  near  the  monastic  ruins,  the  petrified 
head  and  neck  of  a  woodcock.— the  bill  and  bead  of 
the  natural  colour,  and  the  joint  at  the  back  of  the 
bead  capable  of  being  moved  as  before  petrefaction  ; 
and  in  June  1808,  there  was  found  an  antique  rod 
of  pure  gold,  38  inches  in  length,  and  20J  ounces  in 
weight. 

BONBRUSNA.    See  Banbrcsxa. 

BONEALY.    See  Bolinalea. 

BONLAHY,  or  Bcnlahy,  a  village  in  tbe  par- 
ish and  barony  of  Granard,  co.  Longford,  Leinster. 
Post-town,  Granard.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  16, 
July  26,  Oct  15,  and  Dec.  II.  Area,  13  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  299;  in  1841,  218     Houses  53. 

BONMAHON,  or  Bcnmahon,  a  maritime  village 
in  the  parish  of  Ballylaneen,  barony  of  Decies-with- 
out- Drum,  4  miles  south -south-east  of  Kilmacthomas, 
co.  Waterford,  Munster.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Mahon ;  and  from  that  circumstance  bas 
its  name.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  tbe  interest- 
ing and  productive  mines  of  Knockmahon  :  see  that 
article.  A  dispensary  in  tbe  village  is  within  the 
Dungarvan  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  popula- 
tion of  7,119;  and,  in  1839,  it  received  £37  6s., 
expended  £57.  and  administered  to  720  patients. 
Many  persons  within  its  district  are  reported  to  peri*h 
annually  for  want  of  medical  relief.  In  1841,  a 
Loan  Fund  in  the  village  had  a  capital  of  £2,206, 
circulated  £8,085  in  1781  loans,  and  cleared  £53 
10s.  8d.  of  nett  profit  Area  of  the  village.  71 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  972  ;  in  1841.  1,771.  House* 
220.    See  Ballylaneen. 

BONNET  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  northern  part 
of  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught.  It  rises  among  tbe 
mountains  of  tbe  barony  of  Rossclogher;  flows 
south  .south-westward,  through  the  uplands  of  that 
barony  and  of  the  barony  of  Dromahaire,  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  Dromahaire;  forms  there 
a  lacustrine  expansion;  and  then  proceeds  a  brief 
distance  north-north-westward,  among  wood  and 
scenes  of  beauty,  to  the  bead  of  Lough  Gilly  on  the 
border  of  co.  Sligo.  Its  length  of  course  is  about 
13  or  14  miles.  Its  prevailing  scenery  is  replete 
with  character ;  hut  has  been  noticed,  by  anticipa- 
tion, in  the  article  B enbo  :  which  see. 

BONOHAN,  a  quondam  parish  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Orraond,  and  of  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  It  lies  5  miles  west-north-west 
of  Birr,  and  7J  north-north-east  of  Borris-o'-kane. 
It  seems  to  be  incorporated  with  Aglisbcioghane. 
and  its  population  returned  with  that  of  Lorrha;  so 
that  it  is  included  both  in  the  benefice  of  Lorrha 
and  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Aolishcloohane  :  see 
these  articles.  Tbe  designation  is  retained  in  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  nomenclature ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Post- 
town,  Borris-o'-kane. 

BONO  WEN.    8ee  Benowen. 

BOOLYGLASS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Aghs- 
viller,  barony  of  Knock  topher.  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
Area,  13  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841.  216.    Houses  34. 

BOOMH  ALL,  a  demesne  in  the  liberties  of  Lon- 
donderry, Ik  mile  north  by  east  of  tbe  city  of  Lon- 
donderry, Ulster.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Foyle,  and  on  the  road  from  Londonderry  to 
Moville  ;  and  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  but  is 
now  occupied  bv  the  bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe. 

BOOTERSf  OWN,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  l.arony 
of  Dublin,  but  chiefly  in  the  half-barony  of  Rath- 
down,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  The  barony  of  Dublin 
section  contains  part  of  tbe  village  of  VYilliHmstown; 
and  the  Rathdown  section  contains  the  whole  of  the 
village  of  Booterstown,  and  part  of  the  village  of 
Willi  ambtowm :  see  these  article*.    Length  and 
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breadth  \  \  mile.  Area  of  the  whole,  541  acres;  of 
the  rural  district*  of  the  barony  of  Dublin  section, 
40  acre*  ;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Rathdown  sec 
tion.  401  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  whole,  3,318 ; 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  barony  of  Dublin  section, 
none ;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Rathdown  sec- 
tion, 2,048.  Houses  in  the  whole,  608 ;  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Rathdown  section,  315.  The  eccle- 
siastical and  the  civil  parish,  as  they  existed  in  1831, 
were  considerably  dissimilar  in  extent ;  and  the  for- 
mer had  then  a  population  of  2,875.  The  surface  is 
part  of  the  southern  shore  aud  sea-board  of  the  bay 
of  Dublin;  consists  of  excellent  land;  is  thickly 
powdered  with  mansions  and  villas ;  is  traversed  by 
th«  high  road  and  the  railway  from  Dublin  to  Kings, 
town  ;  and  forms  a  worthy  part  of  toe  brilliant  en- 
virons of  the  metropolis.  The  village  stands  on  the 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  road,  3$  miles  from  Dublin- 
castle.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Irish  '  bothar,'  a  street  or  a  road.  The  village  is 
nearly  continuous  with  Williamstown,  and,  through 
that,  with  Blackrock:  whieh  sec.  The  church  is 
a  handsome  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  spire. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  mansions  in  the  vicinity 
are  the  noble  seats  of  Trirolcston,  Willow  Park,  and 
Merrion-castle.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the 
Rathdown  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  strictly  for 
the  parish;  ami,  in  1839*40, it  received  £81  2*.  6d., 
expended  £107  !*•  I0d.,  and  administered  to  1,076 
patients  liooterstown  parish  is  ecclesiastically  ap- 
propriated to  the  archdeaconry  of  Dublin,  vet  forms 
a  perpetual  curacy  and  a  separate  benefice  in  Dublin 
diocese.  Gross  income,  £100  16s.  2d. ;  nett,  £47 
12s  7d.  Patron,  the  archdeacon  of  Dublin.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1824.  at  the  cost  of  £4.615  7s. 
8|d. ;  of  which  £3.230  15s.  4  id.  was  (rifted,  and  £461 
10s.  9jd.  lent  by  the  late  Beard  of  First  Fruits,  and 
£923  Is.  6Jd.  was  raised  by  subscription.  Sittings 
450;  attendance 500.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  1,200 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  a  chapel  in  Monks- 
town.  In  1834.  the  pari*hiouer*  consisted  of  980 
Churchmen,  19  Presbyterians.  8  other  Protestant 
and  1,751  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  4  daily 
of  which  were  parochial,  1  infant,  and  1 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel, — had  on  their 
book*  53  boy*  and  189  girls.  In  1840,  the  National 
Board  had  2  schools  in  the  parish,  and  aided  the  in 
with  respectively  £14  and  £10  a-year. 

BORD  WELL,  or  Board  well,  a  parish,  formerly 
in  the  quondam  barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  but  now 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Clandonagh,  chiefly  in  the 
barony  of  Clarmallagh,  aud  2}  miles  north-east  of 
Rathdowney,  Queen's  co  ,  Leinster.  Length,  24, 
miles  ;  breadth,  I?.  Area  of  the  Clandonagh  section, 
113  acres,  2  roods,  13  perches;  of  the  Clarmallagh 
section,  2,090  acres,  2  roods,  30  perches, — of  which 
27  acre*.  I  rood,  20  perches,  are  in  Lough  Grants- 
town.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831.869;  in  1841,  957. 
Houses  157.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Clandonagh  sec- 
tion, 53 ;  of  the  Clarmallagh  soetion,  904.  Houses 
in  the  respective  sections,  8  and  149.  The  land  is 
in  general  good.  Lough  Grants  town  lies  in  the  south- 
east. The  mansions  are  Grantstown  and  Fannville. 
The  chief  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  a  eastle  and  of 
Bordwell  church.  The  road  from  Donaghmore  to 
Durrow.  and  that  from  Rathdowney  to  Montrath, 
intersect  each  other  in  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  and  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
Tithe  composition,  and  gross  income.  £138  9*.  2,d. ; 
nett,  £119  3s.  lOd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  in- 
cumbent is  also  rector  and  prebendary  of  Kilmanagh. 
A  school  is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  worship, 
and  ha*  an  attendance  of  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  I 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1 ,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  I 


Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  U  united  to  three 
chapels  in  the  parish  of  Aghaboe.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  49,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  842 ;  and  a  National  school,  aided  with  £8 
a-year  from  the  Board,  and  a  parochial  school,  aided 
with  £38  from  the  rector.  Lord  Lofton,  and  Messrs. 
Roe.  Drought,  and  Stabber,  had  on  their  books  53 
boys  and  27  girls. 

BORN  ACOSL  A,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardagh.  Post-town,  Roosky.  The  statistic! 
are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

BOR NEEN,  a  hill  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Burren,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  is  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Barren  ;  and,  being 
covered  with  wood,  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  midst 
of  a  bleak  country.  At  iu  base  is  Tinivara-house, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Skerrit. 

BORO  (The),  a  rivulet,  chiefly  on  the  boundary 
between  co.  Clare,  Munster,  aud  co.  Galway,  Con- 
naught.  It  rises  in  Clare,  \\  mile  south-east  of 
Lough  Terroig,  runs  2|  miles  south-eastward  to  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces,  and  then  traces 
that  boundary  5  or  6  miles  in  the  direction  of  south 
by  east  to  Lough  Derg.  At  Boro-Bridge,  2  miles 
west  of  Mount  Shannon,  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Scaritf  is  carried  across  the  rivulet 

BORO  (The),  a  small  river  of  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  Black- 
stairs  Mountains,  near  the  boundary  with  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  co.  Carlo w ;  and  has  a  course  of 
about  1 1  miles  eastward  to  the  Slaney,  at  a  point  2J 
miles  south  of  Enniscorthy. 

BORRIS,  Queen  s  co.  See  MAarooaotroH. 
BORRIS  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Carlow,  Lein- 
ster. It  rises  in  the  Scallagb  Pass,  close  on  the 
boundary  with  Wexford,  and  runs  6  or  7  miles  in 
the  direction  of  west  by  north,  through  the  i  ironies 
of  St.  Mullin  s  and  Idrone,  and  past  the  village  of 
Bonis,  to  the  Barrow,  2  \  miles  below  Goresbridge. 

BORRIS,  or  Borris-Idrome,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Cranagoose,  barony  of  East  Idrone,  co. 
Carlow,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  Borris  rivulet, 
and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  New  Ross,  14  miles 
north  of  New  Ross,  and  14  south  of  Carlow.  It 
was  originally  an  appendage  to  the  adjoining  mansion 
of  Borris-castle,  the  superb  seat  of  Thus.  Kavanagh, 
E*q. ;  and  now  consists  of  a  single  row  of  bouses, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  extending  parallel  to  the 
boundary  of  the  demesne.  In  this  line  are  several 
handsome  cottages  oroecs,  and  two  neat  buildings, 
used  respectively  as  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
schools  of  the  National  Board  ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  is  a  broad,  public  walk,  shaded  with  venerable 
oaks.  The  village,  owing  jointly  to  its  form,  iu 
situation,  and  its  umbrageousnes*.  has  a  singularly 
pleasing  and  rural  appearance.  A  fever  hospital  and 
a  dispensary  here  are  within  the  Carlow  Poor-law 
union  ;  and  the  latter  serves  for  a  district  of  31,123 
acres,  with  9.963  inhabitants.  In  1839-40,  the 
hospital  received  £117  7«..  expended  £84  18s.  lOd  , 
and  had  185  patients;  and  the  dispensary  received 
£230  12s..  and  expended  £258  Is.  8d.  In  1841.  a 
Loan  Fund  in  the  village  had  a  capital  of  £1.633, 
circulated  £3,755  in  1.038  loans,  realised  £29  Is. 
4d.  of  clear  profit,  and  expended  £3  4s.  lOd.  on 
charitable  objects.  Area  of  the  village.  29  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  671  ;  in  1841.  930.    Houses  161. 

BORRIS  CASTLE,  adjoining  the  above  village, 
is.  in  every  respect,  the  most  imposing  and  interest- 
ing mansion  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  The  original 
edifice  was  a  large  quadrangular,  unornamented  pile; 

ent  structure  was,  in  the  course  ol  last 


aud  the  present 
century,  altered  from  it,  and  constructed  in  the  Eng. 
lish  baronial  mansion  style  of  the  16th  century, 
turreted,  rich  in  detail,  and  similar  in  character  to 
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the  castles  of  Hatfield  and  Burleigh.  It  likewise 
carefully  blends  convenience  with  ornament ;  and 
displays  the  genius  of  the  Meter*.  Morrison,  after 
who*e  design*  it  was  altered,  quite  as  forcibly  in  the 
interior  a*  in  the  exterior.  The  extensive  demesne 
around  it  abounds  with  inequalities,  is  richly  wooded, 
borrows  embellishment  from  the  meandering*  of  the 
Borris  rivulet,  and  commands,  from  various  parts, 
sublime  views  of  the  Blackstairs  mountains.  In 
1642,  the  castle  was  garrisoned  by  the  parliamenta- 
rians, and  sustained  a  siege  from  the  Irish ;  and,  in 
1798,  it  wa*  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  suc- 
cessfully withstood  a  tumultuous  attack  and  a  formal 
siege  by  the  insurgent*.  The  Kavanagbs  of  this 
demesne,  are  the  proprietor*  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  surrounding  district,  and  the  senior  representa- 
tives of  Donald  Kavanagh,  natural  ton  of  Dermod 
MacMorough,  last  king  of  Leinster.  In  1550,  Cahir 
Mac  Art  MacMorough  Kavanagh  of  Polmonty,  sur- 
rendered part  of  hi*  estates,  and  publicly  renounced 
the  title  of  MacMorough  as  borne  by  bis  ancestors ; 
and,  4  years  afterwards,  he  was  created  Baron  of 
Ball  yean  in  the  Irish  peerage.  In  1595,  Donald- 
Spaningh,  a  turbulent  personage  of  the  sept,  ravaged 
the  entire  country  from  Wicklow  to  Dublin  ;  and,  in 
1631  or  163*2,  after  a  life  of  daring  aggressions,  died  at 
his  castle  of  Clonmolin,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
family  domain  by  his  son,  Sir  Morgan  Kavanagh  of 
Born*. 

BORRISCARRA.    See  Bhrrircarra. 

BORRIS-IN-OSSORY,  a  small  market  and  post 
town,  in  the  parish  of  Aghaboe,  barony  of  Clan- 
donagh.  Queen  s  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands  near  the 
nascent  Nore,  near  the  western  limit  of  the  county, 
and  on  the  great  road  from  Dublin  to  Limerick,  5$ 
miles  east  of  Rosscrea,  6}  south-west  of  Mount  rath, 
and  53}  south-west  of  Dublin.  In  former  age*  it 
was  a  position  of  great  strength,  the  Nore  overflow- 
ing the  grounds  adjacent  to  it  on  the  north,  and  im- 
practicable morasses  surrounding  it  on  other  sides ; 
and  being  the  great  pass  to  Munster,  it  was  early 
adopted  as  the  site  of  a  castle  by  the  Fitzpatrirks, 
lords  of  the  soil.  Early  in  the  civil  war  of  the  17th 
century,  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  parliamentarians, 
and  relieved  by  Sir  Charles  Cootc ;  in  1642,  it  wa* 
the  scene  of  a  sharp  action  between  a  small  English 
force  and  some  Irish,  in  which  the  latter  were 
worsted ;  and,  in  1643,  it  was  taken  by  General 
Preston,  and  besieged  by  Lord  Mountgarret.  The 
village  consists  of  a  long  street,  has  a  mean  appear- 
ance, and  is  maintained  by  it*  market,  it*  fairs,  a 
small  retail  trade,  and  the  ordinary  arts  of  handi- 
craft.   A  small  bridewell  has  only  1  day-room,  1 

{ard,  and  3  or  4  cells,  but  is  cleanly  and  regularly 
ept.  A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within  the 
Roscrea  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  popula- 
tion of  6.114;  and,  in  Iai9.  it  received  £159  17*., 
expended  £165  13*.,  and  administered  to  2,026  pa- 
tient*. Fairs  are  held  on  the  3d  Tuesday  of  May, 
and  the  l«t  Tuesday  of  Oct.,  both  old  style.  The 
Main  Trunk  railway,  as  projected  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, passes  within  3  statute  miles  of  the  village ; 
and  from  that  point  will  effect  a  conveyance  to 
Dublin  in  2  or  3  minutes  short  of  3  hours.  Com- 
munications by  road  are  enjoyed  by  means  of  vehicles 
in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Roscrea  or  Lim- 
erick. Area  of  the  village,  50  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
770;  in  1841.  821.    Houses  134. 

BORRISLEAGH.  or  Two-Mile-Borris,  a  par- 
ish in  the  barony  of  Eliogurty,  3}  miles  south-east 
of  Thurles,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  contain* 
the  villages  of  Borrisleagh  and  Littleton. 
Length,  5}  miles;  breadth,  4 ;  area,  11.939  acres, 
2  roods,  38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,3,244  ;  in  1841, 
3,372.    Houses  554.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 


1841,  2,894.  Houses  459.  Area  of  the  village  of 
Borrisleagh,  7  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  122.  Houses 
20.  The  land  is  generally  light,  and  partly  very 
poor ;  yet  is  very  nearly  all  in  tillage.  The  eastern 
and  western  districts  are  partly  moorish,  and  pre- 
vailingly bleak  :  but  the  south-west  district  is  warm 
and  ornate.  The  mansions  are  Newhill,  Littleton- 
Lodge,  Ballydavid,  and  Woodbine-Cottage.  The 
old  mail-road  from  Cashel  to  Dublin  passes  north- 
eastward through  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  dio-  of  Cashel.  Tithe  composition, 
£600 ;  glebe.  £37  10s.  The  rectories  of  Borris- 
leagh, and  Bio  lick,  and  the  vicarages  of  Bolt  and 
Drom  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Borrisleagh.  Drom  is  separated  from  the  other 
members  of  the  union  by  the  intervention  of  Lough- 
moe  and  Thurles  parishes  ;  and  its  occasional  duties 
are  performed  by  the  incumbent  of  an  adjoining  bene- 
fice for  a  compensation  of  £5.  Length  and  breadth 
of  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  union,  each  5  miles. 
Pop.,  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  7.668.  Gross  income, 
£1,195  Us.  6jd.;  nctt,  £1,067  8s.  94d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situated  at  Littleton ; 
and  was  built  in  1786,  at  an  unknown  cost ;  repaired 
and  enlarged  in  1822,  by  means  of  parochial  assess- 
ments, and  of  a  gift  of  £923  Is.  6Jd.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits;  and  further  repaired  in  1626, 
at  an  expense  of  £414,  partly  provided  by  the  in- 
cumbent. Sittings  200 ;  attendance,  between  70  and 
90.  The  Roman  Catbohc  chapel  of  Borrisleagh  ha* 
an  attendance  of  1.200  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Moy- 
karky.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  also  in 
Buolick  and  Dron.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  224,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
2.954  ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  293,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  7.775 ;  5  daily  schools  in  the  par- 
ish, one  of  which  was  parochial,  and  aided  with  £15 
a-year  and  other  advantages  from  the  rector,  bad  on 
their  books  189  boys  and  131  girls;  and  12  daily 
schools  in  the  union  had  640  boys  and  407  girl*. 
Within  the  parish  are  ruins  of  three  churches  and 
three  castles. 

BORRISMORE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gal- 
moy,  and  north-west  comer  of  co.  Kilkenny, 
1 1  mile  east  of  Urlingford,  Leinster.  Length,  north- 
north-westward.  If  mile;  breadth,  1;  area,  1,271 
acres,  I  rood,  16  perches.  Pop.,  in  1841,  267. 
House*  43.  The  surface  is  aggregately  ornate,  con- 
tains the  mansions  of  Wilton,  Belleview,  and  Borri<- 
more,  and  it  traversed  by  the  road  from  Urlingford 

to  Freshford  This  parish  is  one  of  the  numerous 

denominations  which  constitute  t  he  benefice  of  Burn- 
church  ;  and  lies  detached  from  all  the  other  denomi- 
|  nations,  and  30  miles  distant  from  the  denomination 
i  of  Ardarra.    Tithe  composition,  £83  2s.  5jd. 
BORR1SNAFARNEY.  See  Bprrisnefarnet. 
BORRIS-O'-KANE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
I  Lower  Orroond,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.    It  con- 
I  tain*  the  town  of  Borris-o'-kane,  and  the  village 
I  of  Goatstowm  :  tee  thete  article*.    Length,  3  J 
miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  5,128  acres,  I  rood,  28 
perches.     Pop.,  in  1831,  2,634;  in  1841,  3.175. 
Houses  538.    Pop.  of  the  rural  dittricts,  in  1831. 
1.449;  •  in  1841,  1,402.    Houses  242.    The  land  is 
in  general  tolerably  good.    A  small  stream,  which 
drains  the  flat  country  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
bisects  the  parish,  passes  through  the  town,  and  falls 
into  Lough  Derg  about  3  miles  to  the  north.  The 
highest  ground  occurs  at  the  site  of  the  church,  and 
ha*  an  altitude  of  216  feet.    The  principal  country 
rctidencet  are  Bushy-Park,  Arran-Hill,  Kyle-Park. 
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Grey  fort  House,  Ballyhaden-Cottage,  Fort-Nisbet, 
and  Arkanhill.  The  road  from  Birr  to  Limerick 
pushes  through  the  interior.  This  parish  U  a  rectory 
and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe 
composition,  £210  19*  3jd.;  glebe,  £40.  Gross  in. 
come  £250  19*.  3  Jd.;  nett,  £221  12».5jd.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  rector  it  also  incumbent  and  pre- 
bendary  of  Tascoffln.  A  curate  ha»  a  stipend  of  £75, 
and  the  u»e  of  the  glebe-house  and  garden.  The 
church  wan  built  in  1809,  by  means  of  £461  10s.  9,d.. 
borrowed  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and 
£230  15s.  4yL  raised  by  parochial  assessment. 
Sittings  200;  attendance  250.  A  Wesleyan  cbapcl 
has  an  attendance  of  80.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Aglisb.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
633  Churchmen,  37  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,101 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  6  daily  schools—  one  of  which 
was  a  free-school,  having  an  annual  grant  of  £14 
from  the  Irish  Baptist  Society  of  I#ondon,  another 
was  a  female  free-school,  receiving  about  £9  a-vcar 
from  subscription,  and  another  was  a  male  free- school 
receiving  £2  a-year  from  the  rector,  and  £7  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice — bad  on  their 
books  168  hoys  and  H9girU. 

BORRIS-O'-K  ANE,  a  town  in  the  above  parish, 
stands  on  the  triply  conjoint  road  from  Birr, 
Banaghcr,  and  Portumna  to  Nenagh,  1 1  miles  south- 
west of  Birr,  10  south-east  by  south  of  Portumna, 
and  8  north  by  west  of  Nenagh.  Though  possessing 
some  tolerable  features,  it  is  prevailingly  a  poor, 
spiritless,  desolate  place ;  and  though  advantage- 
ously situated  for  a  considerable  local  trade,  it 
transacts  comparatively  little  business.  Fairs  are  held 
on  April  26,  June  26,  Sept.  26,  and  Dec.  15.  In  1838, 
the  public  conveyances  were  a  car  to  Birr,  and  a 
mail-car  in  transit  between  Roscrea  and  Portumna. 
The  Bridewell  is  thus  edgily  and  briefly  discussed 
in  the  Prisons'  Report  of  1841  : — "  An  illegal  prison, 
devoid  of  all  proper  accommodation,  and  should  be 
abolished  unless  a  new  one  is  immediately  erected." 
A  fever  hospital  and  dispensary  in  the  town  are 
within  the  Nenagh  Poor-law  union,  and  serve  for 
a  population  of  16,576 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  the  hospital 
received  £130  9s.,  expended  £124,  and  had  133 
patients,  and  the  dispensary  received  £22,  expended 
£9,  and  administered  to  800  patients.  In  1841,  a 
Loan  Fund  bad  a  capital  of  £511,  circulated  £1,946 
in  893  loans,  and  realiied  £14  18s.  Id.  of  nett 

frofit.    Area  of  the  town.  38  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831, 
,185:  in  1841,  1,626.    Houses  266. 
BORRIS-O'-LEAGH,  a  small  town  in  the  parish 
of  Glankeen,  barony  of  Upper  Kilnamanagb,  co.  Tip. 
perary,  Munster.    It  stands  5  miles  south-west  by 
south  of  Templemore,  and  76|  south-west  of  Dublin 
Its  site  is  in  a  delightful  and  picturesque  district,  at 
the  south-eastern  base  of  the  fertile  declivities  of 
the  Devil- Bit  mountains.    In  its  vicinity  are  Fish- 
moine,  the  handsome  seat  of  R.  Garden,  Esq.,  and 
Inch-house  and  Doves,  the  seats  of  George  Ryan 
and  John  Trant,  Esqrs.    A  dispensary  in  the  village 
is  within  the  Thurles  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  received  £104  16*.  6d.,  and  expended 
£108  9s.  I04d.    Fairs  are  held  on  June  9,  Aug.  6, 
and  Nov.  27.    Area  of  the  town,  34  acres.  .  Pop., 
in  1831.  1,304;  in  1841,  1,438.    Houses  214. 
BORROS.    See  Bonus. 
BOTHON,  the  ancient  name  of  Buttevakt 
which  see. 

BOTTLEHILL,  a  locality  noted  as  the  scene  of 
a  stout  skirmish,  in  the  barony  of  Barretts,  midway 
between  Cork  and  Mallow,  co.  Cork,  Munstei. 
In  April,  1691.  about  100  foot  soldier*  of  the 
of  Cork,  being  on  their  return 


from  Ballymagooly,  under  Captain  Thomicrofl  and 
Lieutenant  Hayes,  were  attacked  by  3(H)  Irish, 
under  Sir  James  Cotter  and  Major  Slingsbv  ;  and 
hastily  throwing  themselves  into  an  old  decayed 
pouud  at  Six-Mile- Water,  they  resolutely  sustained 
successive  onsets  of  three  hours  in  duration,  and 
then  forced  the  assailants  to  retire  with  the  loss  of 
60  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  Two  captains 
the  slain ;  and  Major  Slingsbv  died  ot 
his  wounds.  The  victor*  had  only  10  slain  and  5 
wounded. 

BOUGHEL,  a  bog  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
barony  of  Killian  and  county  of  Gal  way,  5  mile* 
north-east  by  north  of  Abascragh,  Connaugbt.  Area, 
1,425  English  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  river  Suck;  on  another  by  the  rivulet  Shivon; 
and  on  another  by  a  ridge  ot  land  which  separate* 
it  from  Castlefrench  bog.  Excepting  64  acres  ol 
black  bog,  the  whole  of  it  consists  of  red  heath  bog, 
deep  and  wet.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation, 
£2.179  7s. 

BOUGHILNEBRACKNEY,  a  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  co.  and  dio.  of  Meath,  Leinster.  Post- 
town,  Navan.  The  statistics  arc  given  under  the 
civil  parochial  divisions. 

BOURA  and  BEANAMUCK,  two  large  and 
closely  contiguous  bogs,  chiefly  in  the  barony  of 
Garrycastle,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  They  are  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  road  from  Tullamore  to  Cloghan ; 
on  the  south  and  east  by  the  high  grounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Frankford ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Frankford  river.  Length,  from  east  to  west,  5 
miles;  area,  8,586|  English  acres.  Lough  Boura, 
which  gave  name  to  the  larger  of  the  bogs,  covered 
108  acres,  and  was  situated  in  its  centre,  was  thu* 
described  in  1812:  "  The  whole  of  it  is  so  shallow 
that  a  man  may  wade  through  every  part  of  it  in 
summer-time;  but,  in  the  winter  season,  it  rise* 
much  higher,  owing  to  the  bog  having  a  natural 
declination  to  it ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  the 
great  receiver  for  all  the  surface-water  of  the  sur- 
rounding bogs,  which  are  slowly  discharged  by  the 
stream  to  Gurteen  Bridge,  where  it  is  taken  up  a* 
one  of  the  supplies  of  the  Grand  Canal."  The  lake 
was  then  proposed  to  be  drained,  and  its  bottom  of 
fine  black  bog  and  gravel  converted  into  meadow. 
Many  tracts  of  limestone  gravel  around  the  bog* 
are  available  for  their  georgical  improvement.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  reclamation,  £18,841  3s.  6d. 
BOURCHON.  See  Bonn  net. 
BOURN,  a  creek  and  small  natural  harbour,  in 
the  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  dry 
at  low  water,  yet  has  at  least  9  feet  of  water  in  neap- 
tides. 

BOURNEY,  or  Borncm*.  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Ikerrin,  4  miles  south  by  west  of  Roscrea,  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  west-south-westward, 
6}  miles;  breaiitb,  from  a  few  perches  to  3|  miles; 
area,  12,981  acres,  I  rood,  38  perches, — of  which 
803  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches,  form  a  detached  dis- 
trict 2^  miles  to  the  north-east.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4,061;  in  1841.4,620.  Houses  738.  The  surface 
comprehends  a  large  part  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
barony,  from  the  vicinity  of  Roscrea  southward,  and 
from  near  the  summit-line  of  the  Devil-Bit  moun- 
tains to  the  marshes  on  the  boundary  with  Queen'* 
co. ;  it  contains  some  of  the  head-springs  of  both 
the  Nore  and  the  Suir,  and  is  drained  partly  east- 
ward by  the  former  stream,  and  partly  southward 
by  the  latter;  it  consists,  over  the  one-half  of  it* 
area,  of  tolerably  good  or  at  least  middling  upland, 
and,  over  the  other  half,  of  bog,  moor,  and  moun- 
tain; it  is  all  profitable  excepting  1,600  acres,  but 
no  prime  land ;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the 
1  Roscrea  to  Templemore,  and  by  that  from 
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Roscrea  to  Horris-in-Ossory.  The  principal  resi- 
dences are  Mount-  Frisco,  Longford,  Dangan-sallagh, 
and  Ballykelly.  A  dispensary  in  the  parish  is  within 
the  Roscrea  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  popula- 
tion of  4,918;  and,  in  1839,  it  received  £70  Ms.,  and 
expanded  £73  15s.  lOd. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  dio.  of  KilUloe.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £197 
16s.  3d. ;  glebe,  £7  17s.  6d.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £350,  and  are  impropriate  in  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde.  The  vicarage  of  Bourney,  and 
the  rectory  of  Burrisnkfarney  [see  that  article], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Bourney.  The  two  par- 
ishes are  in  contact  for  about  a  mile.  Length  of  the 
union,  10  miles;  breadth,  3&.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,831. 
Gross  income,  £390  6s.  0}d.  j  nett,  £338  Us.  3}d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  for  Bourney  has  a 
stipend  of  £09  4s.  7|d.,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe- 
bouse.  Bourney  church  was  built  about  the  year 
1778.  Sittings  250;  attendance  120.  Burrisnefar- 
ney  also  has  a  church.  A  Friends'  meeting-house 
has  an  attendance  of  about  30.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapels  at  Clonakenny  and  Shanballymaher  have 
each  an  attendance  of  900 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  two  cha- 
pels in  Corbally.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  384,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,890 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  463,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,636;  and  6  daily  schools  in 
the  union — 5  of  which  were  in  the  parish,  and  2  of 
these  aided  with  respectively  £10  from  subscription, 
and  £15  from  the  London  Ladies'  Society,  and  from 
subscription— had  on  their  books  135  boys  and  184 
girls. 

BOVEVAGH,  a  parish  on  the  west  side  of  the 
barony  of  Kenougbt,  4)  miles  north-north-west  of 
Dungiven,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  Length,  7 
miles;  breadth,  4;  area,  19,636  acres,  1  rood,  25 
perches,— of  which  1,039  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches, 
constitute  the  district  of  Fermil  lying  a  little  east 
of  Benbradagh  mountain,  and  3  miles  east  of  the  main 
body  of  Boveragh.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5.531 ;  in  1841, 
5,174.  Houses  985.  The  surface  consists  of  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Roe,  and  of  the  glens  and  mountains 
of  the  western  side  of  that  river's  basin.  The  arable 
land  along  the  sides  of  the  streams  is  alluvial  and 
excellent ;  that  on  hanging  plains  and  on  declivities 
is  of  a  fair  average  quality ;  but  the  soil,  as  the 
heights  are  ascended, becomes  cold  and  wet;  and  the 
high  grounds,  except  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  are 
generally  unprofitable.  The  geognostic  features  and 
mineral  properties  of  the  district  are  interesting. 
Among  the  mansions  are  Straw,  Ardinarive,  and 
Bally harrigan, — the  last  the  seat  of  W.  Osborne, 
Esq.,  2  miles  west  of  Dungiven.  The  interior  of 
the  parish  is  traversed  north  north-west-ward  by 
the  road  from  Dungiven  to  Ballykelly,  and  north- 
ward by  that  Irom  Dungiven  to  Newtownliraavaddy. 
Archdall  says  that  a  monastery  of  the  name  of 
Bovevagb — anciently  Bcith-Medhbba—  was  founded 
by  St.  Columb  in  Kenought ;  and  that  it  was  pre- 
sided over  by  St.  Aidan,  nephew  to  St.  Patrick,  by 
his  sister  Sinecha!  Had  this  annalist  written  the 
history  of  architecture,  St.  Paul's  of  London  might 
possibly  have  figured  in  his  pages  as  "  a  Norman 
structure  built  by  William  of  Wykeham,  uncle  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren." — This  parish  is  a  rectory 
and  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe 
composition,  £580;  glebe,  £50.  Gross  income, 
£630 ;  nett,  £528  12s.  OJd.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £84.  The  church  was 
built  in  1824,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4Jd. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300; 
attendance  65.  The  Presbyterian  meeting-house 
has  an  attendance  of  500.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  at  Ballymoney  and  Derrylane  are  attended 


by  respectively  500  and  350;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the  former  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Banagber  and  Learmount,  and  the 
latter  to  two  chapels  in  the  beaefice  of  Dungiven. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  546  Church- 
men, 2,449  Presbyterians,  and  2,557  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  5  Sunday  schools  were  attended,  on  the  aver- 
age, by  385  children ;  and  9  daily  schools — one  of 
which  was  aided  with  grants  from  the  rector  and  the 
London  Hibernian  Society,  one  with  £1  Is.  from 
the  rector,  and  one  with  £8  from  the  Society  for 
Discountenancing  Vice,  £5  5s.  from  the  rector,  and 
some  advantages  from  Mr.  Edwards — had  on  their 
books  347  boys  and  174  girls.  In  1839,  the  Na- 
tional Board  granted  £55  toward  the  erection  of  a 
school  at  Muldoney ;  and,  in  1840,  they  bad  schools 
at  Burnfoot  and  Drutnnicia. 
BOW.    8ee  Boa. 

BOYANAGH,  or  Boyounagh,  a  parish,  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Tyaquin,  but  chiefly  in  the  halt- 
barony  of  Ballymoe,  6|  miles  east-north-east  of 
Dunamore,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  The  Ballymoe 
section  contains  the  village  of  Glknamadda:  which 
see.  Length,  6}  miles;  breadth,  3j.  Area  of  the 
Tyaquin  section,  3,914  acres,  1  rood,  18  perches. 
Area  of  the  Ballymoe  section,  11,917  acres,  2  roods, 
7  perches,— of  which  18  acres,  2  roods,  2  perches, 
are  water.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  4,861;  in 
1841,  5,288.  Houses  1,049.  Pop  of  the  Tyaquin 
section,  in  1831,  1,064;  in  1841,  1,063.  Houses 
189.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Ballymoe 
section,  in  1841,  3,779.  Houses  708.  The  surface 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  boggy ;  and,  even  where 
arable,  consists  principally  of  a  light  marshy  soil. 
The  highest  ground  is  on  the  southern  border,  and 
has  an  altitude  of  333  feet.  The  principal  residences 
are  Lakeview,  Cloondoyle,  Asbtield,  and  Kedagh- 
park.  About  18  hamlets,  chiefly  miserable  knots  of 
squalid  hut*,  are  sprinkled  athwart  the  whole  sur- 
face. The  southern  district  is  traversed  eastward  by 
the  road  from  Dunmore  to  Athleague. — This  parish 
is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kllkkrrim 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £65,  and  the  rectorial, 
jointly  with  those  of  Clonbern,  for  £240 ;  and  the 
latter  are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  provost  of 
Tuam.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Glenamadda 
has  an  attendance  of  from  1,500  to  2,000;  and,  iu 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Templetogher.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners, with  one  exception,  were  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  4  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was  aided 
with  £10  a-year  from  Lord  Fitzgerald,  had  on  their 
books  369  boys  and  58  girls. 

BOYLAGH,  a  barony  on  the  west  coast  of  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  on  the  north-east  by 
the  Guidore  river,  which  separates  it  from  Kjlma- 
crenan ;  on  the  east  by  Raphoe ;  and  on  the  south 
by  Banoagb.  Area,  158,480  acres.  It  includes  the 
district  ol  the  Rosses  in  the  north,  and  12  inhabited 
islands,  besides  islets  and  insulated  rocks,  off*  the 
west  coast.  The  estuaries  of  the  Guidore  and  the 
Guibarra,  the  bays  of  Dungloe  and  Tyrenagb.  and 
numerous  unnavigable  sandy  marine  inlets,  cut  its 
seaboard  into  a  constant  and  intricate  series  of  vari- 
ously outland  peninsula;.  A  great  undulating  plain 
or  champaign  territory  of  granite  constitutes  its 
western  district,  and  exhibits  an  irksome  and  almost 
uniform  surface  of  dark  peat,  dotted  with  loughlcts 
or  ponds,  and  slightly  variegated  with  patches  of 
tillage  around  the  cabins.  Crovehy,  whose  summit 
has  an  altitude  of  1,033  feet  above  sea-level,  is  the 
highest  ground  in  this  wild  and  dreary  tract,  and 
the  small  and  utterly  sequestered  village  of  Dungloe. 
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it  almost  the  only  apology  for  a  town.  The  eastern 
district  is  a  mass  or  congeries  of  uplands,  cloven  by 

gl  n*  and  ravines  This  barony  comprehends  part 

of  the  parishes  of  Inni«keel  and  Lower  Killybegt, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Lettermacward  and 
Teinplecroan;  and  its  chief  villages  are  Gletitie*  and 
Dungloe.  The  annual  valuation,  under  the  Poor- 
law  act,  is  £6,766  13.*.  8d  ;  ami  the  sums  levied 
under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer, 
1840,  were  respectively  XI. 306  19s.  2d.,  and  £825 
10s.  4*1.  Pop,  in  1831,  19,775;  in  1841,  22,845. 
Houses  3,685.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 3,200;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  666;  in 
other  pursuits,  143.  Mules  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  960;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  688;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  7,082.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  279;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  465;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
9,053. 

BOYLE,  a  barony  inco.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
It  was  divided  a  few  years  ago  into  the  two  baronies 
of  Boyle  on  the  north,  and  Frenchpark  on  the  south ; 
and  its  southern  or  Frenchpark  division  was  subse- 
quently altered  by  the  cession  of  two  townlands  to 
the  barony  of  Roscommon,  and  the  acquisition  of  6 
townlands  from  the  county  of  Mayo.  See  French- 
park.  Our  brief  view  of  the  physical  geography  of 
the  barony  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  its 
former  mid  uncurtailed  extent.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  county  of  Mayo;  on  the  north-west 
by  the  county  of  Sligo ;  on  the  north  and  east  by 
tJie  county  of  Leitrim ;  on  the  south-east  by  the 
barony  of  Roscommon;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
western  section  of  the  barony  of  Ballintobbcr.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  is  25 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, is  a  little  upwards  of  9  miles  ,  and  its  area,  as 
estimated  by  Mr.  Weld,  is  94,283  Irish  acres, — of 
which  65,137  are  arable  land,  25,548  are  bog,  and 
3,598  are  water.  Lougbs  Allen,  Gara,  Skene,  a 
large  turlough,  some  minor  expansions  of  the  Shan- 
non, and  some  minor  still  lakes,  are  on  the  boun- 
daries; and  Loughs  Key,  Oakport,  and  Meelagh, 
and  numerous  smaller  lakes,  are  in  the  interior.  The 
chief  streams  are  the  Shannon,  along  the  eastern 
boundary ;  tbe  Boyle,  the  Breeogue,  and  the  Suck, 
in  the  interior ;  and  the  Luny  along  part  of  the  west- 
ern boundary.  Tbe  coal  mountains  of  Lough  Allen 
in  the  north,  tbe  Curlew  mountains  in  the  north- 
west, the  hill  of  Ballyfermoyle  nearly  3  miles  north- 
west of  Battlebridge,  and  the  hill  of  Fairymount  at 
the  watershed  between  the  systems  of  the  Suck  and 
the  Shannon,  are  the  principal  high  grounds,  and  are 
all  of  the  sandstone  formation :  the  other  parts  of 
the  barony  consist  of  limestone.  "  No  other  part  of 
tbe  county,"  says  Mr.  Weld  respecting  this  barony, 
"  affords  such  decisive  indications  of  wealth  and  im- 
provement, and  yet  in  none  are  more  lamentable 
pictures  of  destitution,  ignorance,  and  poverty  to 
be  seen ;  in  none,  lands  of  greater  fertility  ;  in  none, 
of  a  much  poorer  quality ;  examples  might  be  adduced 
of  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst  roads  ;  and  whilst 
tome  parts  of  the  surface  rite  into  lofty  bills  and 
mountain*,  others  are  spread  into  dead  flats,  annu- 
ally inundated  to  a  ruinous  extent  by  sluggish  rivers." 
The  plains  of  Boyle  are  a  tract  of  from  7  to  10  square 
miles,  commencing  at  Ardcarne,  about  3  miles  east 
of  Boyle,  and  extending  to  the  south  of  the  line 
between  these  two  places  as  far  as  Eastersnow; 
they  are  "  plains"  only  in  smoothness  of  outline,  or 
in  freedom  from  rocks  or  ravines ;  they  arc,  in  fact, 
high  grounds  of  limestone  formation,  and  boldly  un- 
dulated in  surface  j  and  tbey  are  famed  for  their 
rich  pastures,  and  their  property  of  fattening  horned 


cattle.  The  cbicf  landed  proprietors  are  Lords  Lor* 
ton  and  Dillon,  Col.  Tcnison,  Mr.  French  of  French- 
park,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Croghan,  and  Mr.  Barton  of 
Cootchall.  Tbe  principal  towns  are  Boyle.  French- 
park,  Loughglynn,  and  part  of  Carrick-on-Shanrion. 
—  Boyle  barony,  as  now  constituted,  comprehends 
only  the  parishes  of  Ardcarne,  Boyle,  Eu.*ter«now, 
Kilbryan,  Killucan,  Killutnod,  Kilronan,  and  Tumnn. 
Area.  86,545  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  (16,105 ;  in  1841, 
40,129.  Houses  6,870.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  5,630 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,159;  in  other  pursuits,  522.  Males  at  and  aliove 
5  year*  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  5,504 ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,560;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  9,232.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,029 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  3,274  ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  1 1 ,909 

BOYLE  (The),  a  river  of  the  barony  of  Boyle, 
co.  Roscommon.  Connaught.  It  is  formed  by  the 
supernucnt  waters  of  Lough  Gara,  and  by  the  numer- 
ous rivulets  which  flow  into  that  lake ;  and  runs 
across  the  old  barony,  from  the  extreme  west  to  the 
extreme  east,  cutting  off  about  one-third  of  it  on  the 
north  from  about  two-thirds  on  tbe  south.  It  runt 
4  miles  north-of-eastward  from  Lough  Gara  to  the 
town  of  Boyle,  2  miles  north-eastward  from  Boyle 
to  the  river's  huge  expansion  of  Lough  Key,  and 
between  5  and  6  miles  thence  east-south-eastward  to 
the  Shannon,  at  a  point  U  mile  above  Carrick-oti- 
Shannon.  From  the  bridge  of  Boyle  to  the  Bout 
House  Ford,  3  furlongs  above  Lough  Key,  it  falls 
44  feet,  and  runt  over  a  bed  of  rock,  along  a  narrow 
valley  ;  but  from  the  Boat  House  Ford  to  tbe  Shan- 
non, it  has  very  little  aggregate  fall,  is  still,  volumin- 
ous, and  so  singularly  expansive,  as  to  make  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  a  chain  of  lakes.  Altera- 
tion! and  artificial  works  upon  it,  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Improvement  of  tbe  Shannon 
Navigation,  will  render  it  navigable  for  steam-boats 
to  Boat  House  Ford,  a  distance  of  9  miles  from  the 
Shannon.  A  main  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  Upper 
Shannon  it  expected  to  result  from  these  improve- 
ment* on  the  Boyle.    See  Ket  (Lough). 

BOYLE,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  tbe  barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  Length,  east  of  northward,  7|  miles;  l 
breath,  5« ;  area,  20,736  acres,  2  roods,  21  perches, — 
of  which  1 ,252  acres,  3  roods,  38  perches,  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  12,597;  in  1841,  12.591.  Houtea 
2, 105.  Pop  of  tbe  rural  district*,  in  1831,  9.164 ;  in 
1841,9,356.  Houses  1,640.  The  surface  includes 
part  of  tbe  Curlew  mountains  on  the  west,  and  part 
of  Lough  Key  on  the  east,  and  possesses  nearly  every 
variety  of  character  from  the  sturdy  coarseness  of 
tbe  one  to  the  toft  and  beauteous  blandishments  of 
tbe  other.  No  portion  of  the  barony,  or  even  of 
the  county,  is  more  remarkable  for  gcorgical  and 
ornate  improvement ;  and  few  portions  eqaal  it  in 
natural  power  and  express!  venest  of  feature.  Several 
farms  of  from  30  to  60  acres  each  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  average  25s.  per  acre  of  rent ;  the  three 
largest  farms  in  the  plains  of  Boyle  average  30*.  per 
acre ;  the  town-parks  in  the  immediate  outskirts  of 
the  town  let  from  £3  to  £3  10s.  per  acre ;  and  even 
the  Curlew  mountains,  though  ettimated  not  by 
average  but  by  bulk,  yield  a  rent  of  about  10*  per 
acre.  The  most  interesting  objects  in  the  pari«h, 
additional  to  those  in  tbe  town,  are  Lough  Key 
and  a  portion  of  Lord  Lorton's  princely  demesne  of 
Rockingham.  See  Rockingham  and  Ket.  The 
water-area  consists  of  7481  acres  in  Lough  Key ; 
218  acres,  3  roods.  9  perches,  in  Lough  Gara;  151 
acre*.  1  rood,  4  perches,  in  Lough  Arrow;  and  134 
acres,  1  rood,  25  perches,  in  small  lake*.    A  prin- 
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cipal  height  on  tbe  west  border  ha*  an  altitude  t 
of  663  feet.  The  chief  teats  are  Frybrook,  in  the  \ 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town ;  Knockadoo,  the 
seat  of  Owen  Lloyd,  Esq.,  on  the  road  to  French- 
park  ;  Ballymore,  1 1  mile  south  of  Knockadoo  t 
Croghan,  the  seat  of  Guy  Lloyd,  E«q.,  on  the  road 
to  Elphin ;  and  a  mansion  of  three  stories,  built  a 
few  years  ago  by  Capt.  Duckworth,  the  improver  of 
Carrick -on- Shannon,  and  commanding  a  very  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  isleted  expanse  and  the  wooded 
shores  of  Lough  Key. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  dio-  of  Elphin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  .£147 
13s.  lOd.  ;  glebe,  £  1 1  10s.  Tbe  rectorial  tithes, 
jointly  with  those  of  Kilmacallane  and  Aughanagb, 
are  compounded  for  .£313,  and  are  impropriate  in 
Viscount  I.orton.  Tbe  vicarages  of  Boyle,  Taus- 
aoh,  Kilmacallane,  Drumcollcm,  Acghanach, 
Ballinakill,  Balltsumaghan,  and  Kii.ross 
[see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Boyle. 
All  the  parishes  except  Boyle  are  in  the  county  of 
Sligo ;  yet  the  whole  lie  aggregately  contiguous. 
Length  of  the  union,  15  miles ;  breadth,  6  miles. 
Top.,  in  1831.  27.733.  Gross  income,  £576  7*. 
3ld. ;  nctt,  £505  Us.  7d.  Patron,  tbe  diocesan 
The  incumbent  is  also  prebendary  of  Kilmacallane, 
and  holds  the  benefice  of  Mucknoe  in  tbe  dio.  of 
Clogher.  Three  curates  in  Boyle  benefice  have 
each  a  stipend  of  £69  4«.  7Jd.  The  church  of 
Boyle  parish  was  built  in  1770,  by  means  of  parochial 
assessments,  and  of  two  donations  of  £92  6s.  ljd. 
each,  from  the  ancestors  of  Lords  Lorton  and  Dundas ; 
and  enlarged  in  1818,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £923  Is. 
6fcd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
690;  attendance  415.  A  church  in  Ballysumaghan 
serves  for  Ballysumaghan,  Kilross,  and  Ballinakill ; 
and  one  in  Kilmacallane  serves  for  Kilmacallane, 
Taunagh,  and  Drumcollura.  A  Wesleyan  meeting, 
house,  and  a  Baptist  one,  have  each  an  attendance  of 
35.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Boyle  parish 
are  attended  by  respectively  2,500  and  1,154,  and 
bave  jointly  three  officiates.  There  are  two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  in  Kilmacallane,  and  four  in  re- 
spectively Aughanagb,  Ballysumaghan,  Kilross,  and 
Ballinakill  In  1834,  tbe  Protestants  of  Boyle 
parish  amounted  to  1,047,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  10,763;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  2,696, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  25,092;  and  all  the 
Protestants,  excepting  5  dissenters  not  Presbyterian, 
were  Churchmen.  In  the  same  year,  4  Sunday 
schools  in  the  parish  were  attended,  on  the  average, 
by  290  children,  and  an  additional  one  in  tbe  union, 
by  40;  17  daily  schools  in  the  parish  had  on  their 
books  674  boys  and  536  girls ;  and  41  daily  schools  in 
the  union  had  1,547  boys  and  956  girls.  Four  of 
tbe  daily  schools  in  the  parish  were  aided  with  re- 
spectively £30,  £20,  £15,  and  £30,  from  subscrip- 
tion, and  some  of  these  with  other  advantages ;  one 
with  £16  from  the  Baptist  Society;  and  two  with 
respectively  £12  and  £8  from  tbe  National  Board, 
and  £18  and  £12  from  subscription. 

BOYLE, 

A  post,  market,  and  corporate  town,  and  formerly  a 
parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  described  in 
tbe  preceding  article,  stands  on  the  Boyle  river,  and 
on  tbe  road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  7j  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  20  south  by  east 
of  Sligo,  and  84  north-west  of  Dublin. 

Gentral  Detcription.'} — The  town  consists  of  two 
divisions,  the  smaller  and  newer  on  tbe  south  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  larger  and  older  on  the  north 
bank.  Its  site  is  uneven  and  tumulated,  and  was 
naturally  unfavourable  for  a  town.  Tbe  old  line  of 
thoroughfare  through  it,  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  or 


[  the  greatest  prolongation  of  connected  street,  de- 
i  scends  the  brow  of  a  hill  to  the  hollow  of  the  river, 
and  ascends,  on  the  north  side,  a  steep  and  very  in- 
convenient  acclivity.  The  only  street  which  has 
any  pretensions  to  regularity  is  one  not  long  ago 
built,  from  the  bridge  to  the  barrack,  and  sending 
the  rear  of  its  houses  down  to  the  river;  but  even 
this,  though  partly  edificed  with  large  and  lofty 
bouses,  is  disfigured  by  others  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion. Few  houses,  except  in  this  street  and  in  a 
limited  locality  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
bear  any  traces  of  ornament,  whether  in  architec- 
tural structure,  or  in  the  accompaniment  of  paint  or 
shrubs.  The  Irish  town  extends  westward  from  tbe 
line  of  the  old  bridge,  and  somewhat  parallel  with 
the  river,  yet  at  a  mean  distance  of  150  yards  from 
it;  and  is  a  painful  and  disgusting  segregation  of 
crazy  and  squalid  hovels,  such  as  constitute  the 
poorer  section  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tbe  towns 
of  Ireland.  "  Tenements,"  says  Mr.  Weld,  "were 
to  be  seen  here  in  the  year  1830,  of  a  description  so 
vile,  that  doubts  might  well  be  entertained  if  they 
could  be  occupied  at  all  by  human  beings  ;  and  cer- 
tain am  I,  that  in  some  countries,  such  places  would 
be  considered  as  too  wretched  for  the  meanest  of  tbe 
domestic  animals :  bent-in  roofs,  seemingly  ready  to 
give  way ;  ragged  and  leaky  thatch ;  crumbling  damp 
walls,  overgrown  with  lichens;  green  without  and 
black  within,  from  the  soot  deposited  by  the  volumes 
of  turf  smoke  which,  before  it  can  find  an  exit  at  the 
door,  rolls  around  the  hovel,  involving  all  things  in 
one  common  obscurity."  Mr.  Weld  is  a  painstaking 
and  minute  topograpbist,  and  tells  us,  from  his  per- 
sonal inspection,  that,  in  1830,  the  houses  on  tbe 
south  side  of  the  river  were  82  thatched  cabins,  10 
small  thatched  cabins  having  a  second  story  or  a  loft 
with  windows,  26  small  slated  bouses  of  two  stories, 
12  larger  slated  bouses  of  two  stories,  and  15  houses 
of  three  stories ;  and  that  those  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  were  247  thatched  cabins,  84  small  thatched 
cabins  having  a  second  story  or  a  loft  with  windows, 
9  small  slated  bouses  of  two  stories,  10  larger  slated 
houses  of  two  stories,  15  houses  of  three  stories,  and 
9  bouses  of  a  larger  and  better  description,  of  three 
and  of  four  stories.  Most  of  the  good  bouses,  and 
some  of  the  public  edifices,  are  constructed  of  ham- 
mered limestone;  one  or  two  are  built  of  fine  chi- 
selled limestone;  and  tbe  new  sessions-bouse,  the 
bridewell,  the  dispensary,  and  the  house  of  Lord 
Lorton 's  agent,  are  built  of  a  beautiful  sandstone. 

Public  Buildkngt.~] — The  old  bridge  of  Boyle, 
situated  nearly  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  town,  consists 
of  5  low  and  rather  narrow  arches ;  and  has,  on  ita 
upper  side,  within  a  strong  iron  cage  of  palisade 
work,  and  on  a  low  pedestal,  a  statue  of  William 
III.  The  new  bridge,  situated  500  yards  lower 
down,  between  the  barrack  and  the  abbey,  consists 
of  a  single  arch.  The  new  sessions-bouse  stands  on 
the  slope  of  the  bill,  fronting  the  street  which  runs 
from  tbe  south  end  of  tbe  old  bridge,  and  was  built 
at  an  estimated  expense  of  £800  to  the  county, 
aided  by  £500  and  a  free  site  from  Lord  Lorton. 
The  old  sessions  bouse,  a  decayed  edifice  in  the 
street  or  road  which  passes  the  barrack,  serves  for 
the  uses  of  the  Savings'-bank,  tbe  Charitable  Loan 
office,  the  infant-schools,  and  public  meetings  for 
charitable  and  religious  purposes.  The  bridewell  is 
attached  to  tbe  new  sessions-bouse,  and  was  built  at 
an  estimated  expense  of  £1,039  17s.  lOd. ;  it  con- 
tains 2  day-rooms,  8  cells,  and  2  yards ;  but  it  is  kept 
in  an  irregular  and  filthy  state,  and  has  pressing  need 
of  reform.  The  barrack  was  originally  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Kingston.  The  parish-church,  situ- 
ated somewhat  below  the  crest  of  tbe  hill  on  the 
north  tide  of  the  town,  and  on  tbe  old  road  to  Sligo, 
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ii  a  capacious  building,  in  good  order,  but  exhibits 
little  architectural  taste.  The  Roman  Catholic 
ch»pcl  is  a  very  plain,  though  large,  structure. 

Tkt  Abbty.]— The  rains  of  Boyle  Abbey  are  situ- 
ated  within  an  enclosure  about  100  yards  north-north- 
west of  the  new  bridge,  and  almost  dote  to  the  new 
road  to  Sligo.  The  best  view  of  them  from  without 
the  enclosure,  is  obtained  near  the  entrance-gate  of 
the  house  of  Lord  Lofton's  agent,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Weld :  "  The  part  here  seen  consists 
entirely  of  the  church  and  steeple,  the  latter  rising 
in  the  centre,  the  north  transept  extending  to  the 
left,  and  the  nave  of  the  church  to  the  right,  under 
an  angular  point  of  view.  No  spacious  or  ornamented 
window*  are  observable,  neither  is  there  intricacy  or 
variety  in  the  parts ;  but  the  general  effect  of  the 
ruins  u  solemn  and  imposing,  and  the  lofty  vaults  of 
the  circular  arches  in  three  of  the  sides  of  the  steeple, 
•oaring  above  the  tops  of  the  adjacent  trees,  com- 
municate an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  edifice,  which 
otherwise  it  might  not  be  considered  to  possess. 
The  steeple  is  a  square  tower  of  about  25  feet  in 
the  interior,  rudely  built  in  the  upper  parts,  and 
terminating  abruptly.  An  abundance  of  ivy  fringes 
the  summit  of  the  walls;  and,  although  the  trees 
which  shade  the  ruins  are  neither  very  large  nor  old, 
yet  they  are  disposed  in  a  manner  which  contributes 
essentially  to  the  embellishment  of  the  scene."  The 
views  within  the  enclosure  are  of  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent character  from  that  on  the  outside,  and  possess 
in  the  aggregate  a  large  degree  of  interest ;  but  they 
comprise  too  msny  details  to  be  capable  of  succinct 
notice.  The  church  is  cruciform,  and  measures  from 
east  to  west  131  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  25,  and  from 
north  to  south,  or  along  the  transepts,  50  feet,  with 
a  breadth  of  22.  The  western  window  was  a  single, 
small,  lancet-shaped  opening,  with  carvings,  now 
much  worn,  on  the  exterior;  and  the  eastern  window 
consisted  of  three  lancet-shaped  compartments,  the 
central  one  of  which  was  larger  than  the  others.  In 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  the  burying-vault  of 
the  King  family,  enclosed  by  a  railing.  The  abbey, 
though  a  fine  building,  never  possessed  some  fea- 
tures of  architectural  excellence  ascribed  to  it  by 
Archdall  and  the  editor  of  Grose,  and  differs  so 
widely  from  the  account  of  it  given  by  these  writers 
as  to  render  their  descriptions  mere  fancy-writing  or 
caricature.  It  belonged  to  the  CUtertian  ordtr  of 
St.  Bernard.  Peter  Mordba,  its  first  abbot,  and 
reputedly  a  man  of  great  learning,  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Clonfert,  and,  in  1171,  was  drowned  in 
the  Shannon.  Yet  the  establishment,  as  it  existed 
under  him,  was  founded  in  1 148,  at  a  place  called 
Grollechdina;  and,  as  Boyle  Abbey,  it  was  founded 
in  1 161  by  his  successor,  as  an  offset,  or  daughter,  of 
the  abbey  of  MellifonL  So  at  least  says  the  Hiber- 
nia  Dominicana;  which,  however,  is  not  i 


much  to  be 

which  treats  us  to  a  long  detail  of 
annals,  containing  hardly  a  line  worth  quoting.  In 
1603,  the  abbey,  with  some  of  its  largest  estates,  was 
granted  to  Sir  John  King,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl 
of  Kingston  and  Viscount  Lorton. 

Poor-law  Union,  |rc.l — The  Boyle  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  64th,  and  was  d  t'ciared  on  Aug.  20, 
1839.  It  comprehends  283  square  miles,  or  181,293 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  65.662.  The 
electoral  divisions  which  compose  it  are  Shancougb, 
Kilmactranny,  Ballinafad.  Toomour,  and  Kilshalov. 
in  the  county  of  Sligo ;  Kilturid.  Coolarin,  and  KU- 
free,  in  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo ;  and  Bree- 
ogue,  Boyle,  Ballinameen,  Shankill,  Croghan,  Rock-  I 
ingham,  Ardcarne,  and  Keadue,  in  the  counties  of 
Sligo  and  Roscommon.  Boyle  division  is  represented 
by  three  elected  guardians,  Keadue  by  two,  and  each  j 
of  the  other  divisions  by  one ;  and  the 
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ex-officio  guardians  is  six.  The  total  nett  annual 
value  of  property  rated  is  £81,262  6s  ;  the  total 
number  of  persons  rated  is  11,763;  and  of  these, 
1,81 1  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 
1,348,  not  exceeding  £2,-1,311,  not  exceeding  £3, 
— 1,283,  not  exceeding  £4, — and  1.236,  not  exceed- 
ing £5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on 
Feb.  8,  1840,— to  be  completed  in  March,  1841,— to 
cost  £6,885  14s.  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,414  6s.  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy 
an  area  of  6  acres,  obtained  for  an  annual  rent  of 
£30,— and  to  contain  accommodation  for  700  pau- 
per!. The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was 
Dec.  31, 1841 ;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb. 
6,  1843.  was  £2,627  10s.  3<i. ;  and  the  total  previous 
expenditure  was  £454  9*.  9d.  The  dispensary  dis- 
tricts are  those  of  Boyle,  Cooteball,  Croghan,  and 
Keadue;  and  they  comprise  an  area  of  81,741  acres, 
with  41,156  inhabitants,  leaving  upwards  of  one- 
third  of  the  population  unprovided.  The  union 
contains  no  fever  hospital ;  and  it  is  all  so  situated 
as  to  derive  no  benefit  from  the  infirmaries  of  the 
counties  in  which  it  lies.  The  Boyle  dispensary 
has  a  district  of  20,736  acres,  with  a  population  of 
12,597;  and,  in  1840-41,  it  received  £136  18s., 
expended  £122  7s.  Old.,  and  made  3,847  dispensa- 
tions of  medicine.  A  Charitable  Loan  Fund  was 
established  in  1824,  was  conducted  under  the  patron- 
age of  Lord  and  Lady  L.orton,  and,  up  to  31 -t  Dec, 
1829,  circulated,  under  gratuitous  management, 
£16.971  in  7.867  loans. 

Trade.) — Timber,  iron,  and  other  heavy  goods 
are  brought  from  Sligo  by  dray-carriage ;  and  the 
finer  articles  of  British  manufacture  chiefly  from 
Dublin,  and  principally  by  canal.  The  town  is  very 
fairly  provided  with  shops,  and  is  a  considerable  de- 
pot for  the  retail  supply  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  ordinary  market  for  provisions  is  held  in  an 
oblong  enclosure,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  near 
the  bridge;  and  is  supplied  well  with  meat  and  fish 
on  regular  days,  and  partially  throughout  the  week. 
The  staple  articles  of  corn  and  butter  are  in  smart 
demand;  and  are  sometimes,  at  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, objects  of  lively  competition  between  the  dealers 
established  in  the  town  and  those  who  come  over 
from  Sligo.  Tradesmen  of  the  ordinary  classes,  such 
as  carpenters,  turners,  wheelwrights,  masons,  stone- 
cutters, smiths,  tinworkers.  tailors,  shoemakers,  and 
coopers,  are  numerous.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  30, 
July  25,  and  Oct.  1.  Branch-offices  of  the  National 
Bank  and  the  Agricultural  Bank,  were  established 
in  1836.  The  head  tun.  Freeman's,  stands  near  the 
river,  and  would  be  pronounced  good  in  almost 
any  country  or  district.  The  public  conveyances,  in 
1838,  were  a  coach  to  Dublin,  a  car  to  Longford,  a 
mail-car  to  Freuchpark,  and  a  mail-coach  and  a 
stage-coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Sligo. 
A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  in  the  town. 

Municipal  A  flair*)— The  town  was  incorporated 
by  charter  of  1 1  James  I. ;  and  had  alto  a  charter, 
never  acted  on,  of  4  James  11  The  borough 
limits  are  not  defined  by  the  charter,  but  are  minute- 
ly traced,  for  proposed  adoption,  in  the  Report  of 
1837,  on  Municipal  Boundaries.  The  corporation  is 
styled,  *'  The  Borough  master.  Free  Burgesses,  and 
Commonalty  of  the  Borough  of  Boyle,'  and  con- 
sisted, according  to  charter,  of  a  boroughmaster,  12 
free  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  the  com- 
monalty ;  but,  at  the  date  of  the  Municipal  Corpor- 
ation's Inquiry,  the  boroughmaster  and  burgesses 
were  all  in  effect  the  nominees  of  Lord  Lorton,  the 
patron  of  the  borough,  and  6  of  the  latter  had  no 
other  connection  with  the  town  than  by  being  the 
patron's  relations  or  friends.  The  corporation,  as 
puppets  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  returned  two  mera- 
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bers  to  the  Irish  parliament ;  Bnd,  at  the  Legislative 
Union,  Lord  Lorton,  as  the  Earl  of  Kingston'*  exe- 
cutor, received  the  £  15,000  of  compensation  for 
disfranchisement.  There  is  no  borough  property. 
A  court  of  record,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of 
£3  6*.  8d.,  and  presided  over  by  the  boroughmaster, 
was  created  by  the  borough  charter,  and  continued 
to  be  the  only  care  of  the  corporation  after  they 
were  relieved  from  their  'onerous  duty'  of  sending 
members  to  parliament.  A  seneschal  a  court  held 
in  the  town,  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  town  itself, 
but  wields  authority  over  many  miles  around  it,  and 
within  the  limits  of  several  baronies  of  the  county. 
Petty-«e*sions  are  held  by  county  magistrates,  who 
reside  near  the  town.  The  only  police  are  a  party 
of  the  county  constabulary. 

Statuticn.]  —  Area  of  the  town,  237  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  3,433;  in  1841,  3,235  House*  495. 
Families  employed  chierly  in  agriculture,  169;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  3*53  ;  in  other  pursuits,  157. 
Families  supported  chierly  by  property  and  profes- 
sions, 23  ;  by  the  directing  of  labour,  364 ;  by  their 
own  manual  labour.  246;  by  means  not  specified, 
56.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  783;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
171  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4t8. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  470 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
309 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  682. 

BOYNE  (The),  a  chief  and  celebrated  river  of 
the  province  of  Leinster.  It  rises  in  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  about  I  I,  mile  south-east  of  Carberv.  in  the 
barony  of  Curbery,  co  Kildare;  and  drains  that 
portion  of  the  great  bog  which  lies  immediately 
north  of  the  Grand  Canal.  It  runs  about  4  miles, 
chiefly  westward,  to  the  boundary  with  King's  co.  ;  4 
miles  north-westward  and  northward  between  Kil- 
dare and  King's  co. ;  6  miles  north-eastward  between 
Kildare  and  Meath  ;  about  32  miles,  chiefly  north- 
eastward, through  Meath.  cutting  that  great  county 
into  nearly  equal  parts;  and  about  6|  miles  between 
Meath  and  Louth,  to  the  Irish  sea.  Its  chief  afflu- 
ents before  it  enters  Meath.  are  the  bog  streams 
called  the  Yellow  and  the  Milltown  rivers  j  and  its 
chief  affluents  in  Meath  are  the  I) eel  from  West- 
iii  rath,  the  Black  water  from  Kildare,  and  the  lower 
and  greater  Blaclcwater  from  Cavan.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  the  Royal  Canal  soon  after  entering  Meath, 
and  washes  the  Meath  towns  of  Trim,  Navan,  and 
Slane,  and  the  Louth  town  of  Drogheda.  Over 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  connection,  either  entire  or 
partial,  with  Kildare,  it  is  a  sluggish  and  almost 
stagnant  stream,  and  has  rarely  better  scenery  than 
that  of  a  tame  plain,  and  generally  none  other  than  a 
dreary  expanse  of  morass ;  and  even  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  great  road  to  Athlone  and  Gal  way, 
it  is  about  as  ugly  a  natural  canal  as  needs  be  looked 
at — lazily  slumbering  amongst  sedges  and  reeds,  and 
appearing  but  the  dark  drain  of  the  black  waste 
waters  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  But,  in  its  course 
through  the  rich  champaign  country  of  Meatb,  and 
between  that  county  and  Louth,  it  has  a  delightful 
variety  of  both  motion  and  scenery, — now  much  dis- 
turbed by  sharps  and  rocks,  and  now  stealing  silently 
along  considerable  flats, — now  overhung  by  steep 
precipices  and  bold  projecting  rocks,  and  now  kissing 
the  margin  of  a  gentle  declivity,  or  of  a  hanging 
plain.— now  majestically  rippling  along  a  picturesque 
and  bosky  dell,  and  now  reflecting  the  clouds  from 
u  mirrory  surface,  amidst  lawns,  and  parks,  and 
groves,  and  all  the  varieties  of  ornamented  demesne. 
Its  banks,  from  the  bogs  to  the  sea,  however,  are  in 
general  comparatively  high, — or  at  least  high  enough 
to  form  a  lowland  dell ;  they,  for  the  most  part, 
slope  gradually  in  wood  or  verdure  to  its  edge ;  and 


they  are  thickly  studded,  and  in  the  aggregate  pro- 
fusely embellished  by  the  seats  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.    Tara-hill,  towns,  castles,  monasteries, 
and  battlefields  on  the  river's  margin,  combine  to 
associate  its  name  with  multitudinous  historical  re- 
collections :  and  the  abbeys  of  Clonard,  Trim.  Bee 
tive,  Donaghmore,  Slane,*  Mellifont,  Monasterboice, 
and  Drogheda  on  its  banks,  have  freely  sprinkled 
its  name  over  monastic  annals,  and  given  it,  rather 
doubtfully,  the  designation  of  '*  the   Boyne  of 
Science.  —The  river  is   naturally  navigable  to 
Drogheda,  3}  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  affected  by 
the  tide  to  Oldbridge.  2j  miles  Bbove  Drogheda; 
but  by  artificial  deepening,  and  by  canal  cuts,  effect- 
ed in  1770,  the  navigation  was  extended  to  Navan, 
a  distance  of  19  miles  from  the  sea.    An  extension 
of  the  navigation  to  Trim,  and  even  up  one  of  the 
tributaries  to  Athboy,  was  contemplated,  hut  never 
carried  into  execution.    "  The  Boyne  Navigation 
Company"  were  incorporated  in  1769,  and  long  ruled 
the  trade  of  the  river;  but  they  were  discovered 
to  have  no  strict  legal  right  to  levy  tolls  below  Car- 
rick-Dexter  near  Slane,  a  distance  of  12}  miles; 
and,  in  1834,  they  were  succeeded,  in  the  care  of 
that  portion  of  the  navigation,  by  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works.    *'  The  Lower  Boyne  Navigation,"  as 
the  part  below  Carrick- Dexter  is  called,  yielded 
£775  II*.  Id.  of  tolls  in  1*17;  and,  in  general, 
affords  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  purposes  both  of 
management  and  of  gradual  improvement.  Nine 
miles  of  it  were  completed  by  the  old  Navigation 
Board,  and  local  Commissioners,  at  an  expense  of 
£75,000,  and  subsequent  public  grant  of  £12.500 — 
Salmon,  salmon-fry,  trout,  eels,  perch,  roach,  bream, 
pike,  and  sea-trout,  are  taken  in  the  river ;  and  all, 
except  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  last,  are  taken 
also  in  its  tributaries.    The  property  of  the  fisheries 
is  all  private ;  and,  except  between  Drogheda  and 
the  sea,  and  up  to  Pass,  is  undisputed.    Salmon  go 
up  to  spawn  in  August,  September,  and  October, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  fresbeU ;  the  female 
fish  return  towards  the  end  of  December;  and  the 
male  fish  conduct  the  fry  to  the  sea,  and  are  in  con- 
dition after  being  there  6  or  8  weeks.    A  decrease 
in  the  salmon  has  been  observed  during  the  last  40 

years  The  river  has  a  total  descent  of  336  feet, 

and  drains  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles. 

The  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  annihilated  the 
interest  of  James  IL,  and  rendered  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution  triumphant,  is  known,  not  only  through- 
out Ireland,  but  throughout  Europe,  and  needs  not 
to  be  minutely  narrated.  The  action  extended  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Drogheda  on  the  east,  to 
the  bridge  and  village  of  Slane  in  the  west,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  7  miles,  and  has  left,  at  several 
points,  many  remains  of  earthworks  and  other 
traces  of  military  works ;  but  it  was  fought  princi- 
pally in  the  vicinity  of  Oldbridge  and  the  hill  of 
Donore,  2j  miles  west  of  Drogheda,  and  is  there 
commemorated  by  a  stately  stone  obelisk  of  about 
150  feet  in  height-  The  obelisk  i  crowns  a  rock, 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  river ;  the  ground  be- 
hind it  is  acclivitous;  the  surrounding  country,  so 
replete  with  historical  association,  abounds  in  tine 
features  and  combinations  of  landscape ;  and  the 
river's  banks,  over  some  distance,  rise  gradually  on 
the  south  toward  the  hill  of  Donore,  and  on  the 
north  toward  the  abbey  of  Mellifont  James  II.,  at 
the  head  of  27.000  Irish  and  French  troops,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  Dukes  of  Berwick  and  Tyrconnel, 
Generals  Hamilton,  Sarsfield.  and  Dorington,  ami 
Count  Lauzin,  lay  encamped  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river ;  and  Lord  Iveagh  occupied  Drogheda,  on 
his  behalf,  a  little  to  the  right,  and  commanded  the 
main  road  to  Dublin.    James'  army  extended  in  two 
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lines,  with  a  difficult  morass  on  their  left,  with 
breastworks,  hedges,  hamlets,  huts,  rugged  bank*, 
and  deep  and  dangerous  fords,  in  their  front,  and 
with  the  village  of  Dulcek,  its  large  but  ruinous 
church,  and  an  excellent  pass  for  a  retreating  array, 
in  their  rear.  William,  at  the  head  of  30,000  Eng- 
lish, French,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  the  Earl  of  Schomberg, 
General*  Ginkell,  Douglas,  and  Kirk,  and  many 
other  distinguished  persons,  arrived  at  the  south 
bank  after  his  antagonists  bad  fully  settled  tbem- 
aelves  in  their  strong  position ;  and,  while  his  army 
were  encamping  between  Mellifont  and  Drogheda, 
be  advanced,  with  some  officers,  to  a  rising  ground 
about  200  paces  west  of  the  ford  of  Oldhridge, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  extreme  west  of  James' 
oimp.  remained  there  nearly  an  hour  surveying  the 
ground,  and  received  a  fle*h-wound  from  a  can- 
non-shot fired  by  some  of  James'  party  who  had 
observed  his  motions.  His  artillery  was  now  brought 
up,  and  commenced  a  brisk  cannonade  across  the 
river;  and  during  the  night,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
boldly  to  cross  the  fords,  and  attack  the  enemy  in 
their  own  strong  position.  The  grand  movements 
of  the  battle  commenced  about  6,  a.  m  .  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1690.  The  right  wing  of  William's  army, 
commanded  by  Count  Schomberg  and  General  Dou- 
glas, marched  toward  the  bridge  of  Slane.  and  even- 
tually paaaed  the  ford  below  the  bridge,  driving  back 
a  regiment  of  dragoons  posted  to  oppose  them,  and 
advancing  toward  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  Of 
the  centre  of  the  army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg,  the  Dutch  guards  first  entered  the  river 
at  the  ford  of  Oldbridge,  in  front  of  a  strong  body 
placed  to  resist  them ;  the  French  Protestants,  the 
Enniskillencrs,  the  levies  from  Brandenburgh,  and 
the  English,  entered  at  fords,  or  comparatively  pass- 
able  points  lower  down ;  and  the  DauUh  cavalry 
entered  between  the  extremes.  They  aggregately 
constituted  such  a  mass  as  partially  to  dam  up  the 
river,  and  raise  it  much  beyond  its  natural  level;  and 
many  of  the  infantry  waded  breast-high,  and  sup- 
ported their  arms  above  their  beads.  All  formed, 
or  attempted  to  extricate  themselves,  as  quickly  as 
possible  on  the  opposite  banks;  but  all  were  not 
honoured  with  success,  and  some  who  were,  fought 
severely  to  attain  it  The  Dutch,  though  warmly 
received,  succeeded  in  dislodging  their  opponents; 
the  French  were  broken  by  a  charge  of  horse,  and 
lost  M  Callemot,  their  commander ;  a  squadron  of 
the  Danish  horse  was  chased  back  to  the  south  side 
of  the  river  by  a  party  of  Irish  cavalry ;  and  Count 
Nassau's  dragoons  bad  difficulty  in  withstanding 
several  smart  attacks  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick's 
guards.  The  Duke  of  Schomberg.  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  reserve,  perceived  the  partial  disorder, 
hastily  crossed  the  river  to  rally  and  encourage  the 
French,  and  in  a  few  mi  mites  afterwards  was  killed; 
and.  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Walker,  the  soldier- 
clergyman,  celebrated  for  his  heroic  defence  of  Lon- 
donderry, fell.  While  the  conflict  was  in  the  hottest 
and  most  critical  condition,  William,  accompanied  by 
the  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  commanding  the  left 
wing  of  the  horse,  consisting  of  English,  Dutch,  and 
Danes,  passed  at  a  dangerous  ford,  little  more  than 
a  mile  above  Drogheda,  and  careered  to  the  support 
of  his  centre.  James,  throughout  this  eventful  day, 
was  stationed  on  the  hill  of  Donore ;  and,  while  the 
crown  of  the  three  kingdoms  was  the  object  of  con- 
test, stood  amidst  his  guards  rather  as  a  spectator 
than  as  a  general.  When  William  "  had  securely 
reached  the  hostile  bank  of  the  river,  he  rode  to  the 
head  of  bis  squadron,  and  presented  to  them  the 
animating  spectacle  of  a  royal  general,  prepared, 
with  sword  in  band,  to  share  in  all  their  dangers. 


The  main  body  of  the  Irish  retreated  towards  Don- 
ore  ;  but  there — the  very  name  of  King  proving  *  a 
tower  of  strength' — tbey  faced  about  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  quiescent  James,  then  standing  in  peril 
on  the  hill,  and  charged  with  so  much  fury  that  the 
English  were  obliged  to  give  ground.  William,  pre- 
serving perfect  equanimity  in  all  fortunes,  rode  up 
to  the  Enniskillcners,  and,  with  the  brevity  of  a  sol- 
dier at  a  moment  of  exigency,  a-ked  tbetn  '  What 
they  would  do  for  him?'  Their  chief  officer  ex- 
plained to  them  that  it  was  the  King  who  proposed 
to  lead  them;  and,  advancing  with  alacrity,  tbey 
proved  themselves  to  be  men  worthy  of  such  a 
leader."  William  afterwards  led  up  other  troops, 
and  was  seen  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  field  in- 
spiriting his  army  with  a  portion  of  his  own  deter- 
mination and  bravery.  "  The  event  of  the  day  is 
well  known.  After  many  of  those  varieties  of  for- 
tune that  are  common  to  every  field,  in  which  the 
numbers  and  courage  of  the  contending  parties  bear 
any  resemblance  of  equality,  the  Irish  infantry  were 
finally  repulsed.  Hamilton,  an  officer  of  great  brav- 
ery and  skill,  made  a  last  and  desperate  effort,  at  the 
bead  of  some  troops  of  horse ;  but  his  force  was 
routed,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Informed  by 
those  about  him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded, James  now  quitted  Donore,  and  retired  to 
Duleek,  at  the  head  of  Sarsfield's  regiment.  His 
army  followed,  and  effected  a  retreat,  allowed  by 
all  to  be  admirably  conducted,  through  the  pass  of 
Duleek.  The  loss  of  the  Irish  was  said  to  have 
been  1.500,  and  that  of  the  King's  army  not  more 
than  500.  It  is  obvious  that  great  bravery,  if  not 
equal  steadiness,  was  displayed  by  the  defeated 
power;  and  posterity  will  long  remember  the  sub- 
sequent speech  of  Sarsfield,  as  recorded  by  Burnet, 
'  Change  Kings,  and  we  would  fight  the  battle  over 
again  with  you.'"  The  party  songs,  watchwords, 
usages,  and  demonstrations,  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  are  too  exclusively  poli- 
tical to  be  fairly  object*  of  a  topographist '*  notice. 
—The  Bovne  is  notable  in  ancient  history  by  the 
invasion  of  Turgosius  the  Dane,  who,  in  838,  sailed 
up  the  river  with  a  fleet  of  Norsemen,  to  the  plunder 
of  Meath. 

BOYOUNAGH.    See  Boya.nagh. 

BOYSTOWN,  or  Baltiboy&,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Talbotntown,  2j  miles  south  by 
west  of  Blesxington,  co.  Wicklow,  I,eiu*ter.  Length 
6}  miles ;  breadth,  54 ;  area,  25, 134  acres,  2  roods, 
3  perches, — of  which  38  acres,  25  perches,  are  water. 
Pop  ,  in  1831,  3,235;  in  1841,  3,644  Houses  556. 
The  surface  is  prevailingly  mountainous,  bold,  and 
granitic;  yet  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  beauti- 
ful vale  of  the  King's  river,  and  is  traversed  south- 
south-westward  along  the  course  of  that  stream,  by 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Baltinglass.  The  summits 
of  the  Black-Rocks  mountain  and  Moanbane  in  the 
interior,  have  altitudes  of  respectively  2,290  and 
2,313  feet  ;  of  Blackmoor -hill  and  Sorrel-hill,  on  the 
northern  boundary,  respectively  1,464  and  1,915  feet; 
of  Mullaghcleevaun,  Tonelagee,  and  another  moun- 
tain on  the  eastern  boundary,  respectively  2,783, 
2,301,  and  2,408  feet;  and  of  Carrignagunneen,  on 
the  south-cast  border,  1,782  feet.  The  King's  river 
rises  within  the  pari»h,  and  descends,  while  connected 
with  it,  from  an  elevation  of  1,315  to  one  of  566  feet; 
and  the  Ballina*tockcu  rivulet,  a  tributary  of  the 
King's  river,  descends  from  an  elevation  of  1,495 
feet.  Among  the  mansions  are  Baltiboys,  the  seat 
of  Col.  Smith ;  Tulfarris,  the  seat  of  Richard  Horn- 
edge,  Esq. ;  Humphreys  town,  Marlficlds,  Willmount, 
Storroount,  and  the  Lodge.  The  principal  hamlets 
are  Lackan  and  Ballinubagh.  The  parochial  limits 
include  the  denominations  oi  Grasaulu  and  K  iljii  < .  - 
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which  see  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Blessington,  in  the  dio.  of  Dunlin.  See 
Blf.ssisoto  v  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £71  10*.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £110;  and  the 
latter  are  appropriated  to  the  treasurership  of  8t. 
Patrick's  cathedral.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
are  mutually  united  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  and  have  an  attendance  of  respectively 
700  and  500.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  88,  and  the  Roman  Catholic*  to  3,246;  and  8  pay 
daily  school*  had  on  their  books  145  boys  and  1 14 
girls. 

BOYTONR  ATH.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Mid- 
dle third,  3j  miles  south- south-west  of  Cashel,  co. 
Tipperary.  Munster.  Length,  \h  mile;  breadth, 
M  ;  area,  991  acres,  2  roods,  23  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  331;  in  1841,  255.  Houses  37.  The  seat* 
are  Boytonrath  and  Belleview;  and  the  only  other 
objects  of  interest  are  the  ruins  of  a  church  and  a 
castle.  The  road  from  Clonmel  to  Golden  impinges 
on  the  cast  — This  parish  is  a  wholly  impropriate 
rectory,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  The  tithes  belong 
to  the  vicars  choral  of  Cashel ;  and  a  stipend  is  paid 
to  a  neighbouring  clergyman  for  the  performance  of 
its  occasional  duties.  It  has  neither  church  nor  cha- 
pel. In  1834,  the  Protectants  amounted  to  4.  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  344;  and  2  pay  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  77  boys  and  36  girls. 

BR  A  BAN.    See  Preban. 

BRACKHILL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilcole- 
man,  barony  of  Trughcnackmy,  co.  Kern',  Munster. 
Area,  12  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  215.    Houses  41. 

BRACK  LIN,  a  bog  on  the  mutual  border  of  the 
counties  of  Westmeath  and  Meath,  I)  mile  north- 
east of  Rathfarn,  and  9  east-north-east  of  Mullingar, 
Leinster.  Though  strictly  one  sheet  of  morass,  it 
comprises  the  subdenominations  of  Bracklin,  Lys- 
clogher.  Killcconican,  and  Rivcrdale.  It  lies  chiefly 
in  Westmeath,  but  extends  into  Meath  in  the  direction 
of  Trim.  Its  length,  from  near  Islandford  bridge  to 
Coxtown,  is  4',  miles;  its  breadth,  from  Bracklin  to 
Carrnnstown,  is  31  miles;  and  its  area  is  9.634  Eng- 
lish acres.  Along  its  west  side  it  lies  within  from 
i  of  a  mile  to  2}  miles  of  the  left  margin  of  the 
river  Deel.  Its  summit  occurs  near  Bracklin,  and 
lies  41  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Deel,  60  above 
that  of  the  stream  at  Carranstown,  and  279}  above 
that  of  high-water  in  Dublin  bay.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  drainage  is  60}  feet  lower  than  the  summit. 
The  bog  generally  declines  from  west  to  east ;  is 
wet,  deep,  and  spongy;  is  interspersed  with  several 
•mall  hills  or  denies  of  limestone  gravel ;  lies  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  large  masses  of  limestone  rock, 
and  of  a  prevailing  soil  of  limestone-gravel  and  clay ; 
and  is  traversed  by  the  high  road  from  Mullingar  to 
Trim.    Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £18,188  7s. 

7d  Bracklin-house,  between  the  bog  and  the  Deel, 

and  2|  miles  south  of  Castletowndelvin,  is  the  seat 
of  R.  Fethcrstone  Haugb,  Esq.,  and  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly  improved  demesne. 

BRACK  LI  NTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Clonbern,  balf-barony  of  Bally  moe,  co.  Gal  way, 
Connaught.   Post-town,  Elphin.   Pop.,  in  1831,  41. 

BRAID  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
It  rises  only  4  miles  west-north-west  of  the  sea  at 
Glenarra,  and  flows  10  miles  in  the  direction  of  we«t 
by  south,  past  Broughshane  and  Bullymena,  to  the 
Blaine,  on  its  way  to  the  north  end  of  Lough  Neagb. 

BRAN ACH  ISLES,  a  small  cluster  of  unimpor- 
tant  islets  near  the  west  end  of  Arranmore,  in  the 
group  of  Arran  Islands  and  barony  of  Arran,  co. 
Gal  way,  Connaught. 

BRANDON,  a  mountain,  a  headland,  a  bay,  and 
a  village,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  and 
barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The 


mountain  occupies  a  broad  peninsula  between  Smer- 
wick  Harbour  on  the  west  and  Brandon  bay  on  the 
east ;  is  situated  7  miles  east  by  north  of  Cape 
Sybil,  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Corka- 
guiney  peninsula;  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  3.126  feet.  The  headland,  or  Brandon 
Head,  is  simply  a  seaward  spur  of  the  mountain; 
lies  4  miles  north-east  of  the  mountain's  summit ; 
nnd  screens  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Brandon 
bay.  This  promontory  forms  a  striking  perspective 
in  the  picturesque  views  down  Tralee  bay,  and  sea- 
ward from  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Tralee  and  Ard- 
fert ;  and  a  new  road,  from  Tralee  to  Dingle,  along 
the  shores  of  Brandon  bay,  and  round  the  skirta  of 
Brandon  Mountain,  commands  a  series  of  most 
thrilling  views  over  upland,  and  sea-lough,  and 
ocean.  "  From  this  road,"  says  Mr.  Fraters  ex- 
cellent 'Guide  through  Ireland,  "magnificent  views 
of  the  coast  and  high  lands  to  the  northward  are  ob> 
tained,  including  Brandon  bay  at  our  feet,  the  whole 
extent  and  coast  of  Ballyheigue  bay,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon.  We  pass  close  to  the  lofty  Brandon, 
and,  in  our  descent  along  the  sides  of  Connor-hill, 
enjoy  a  view  of  the  numerous  valleys  on  the  one 
hand,  and  higb-peaked  summits  on  the  other,  which 
compose  the  western  point  of  this  wild  peninsula." 
Brandon  bay  is  nearly  4  miles  wide  at  the  entrance, 
penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent  of  about  3  miles, 
describes  nearly  a  semicircle  in  its  outline,  with  an 
angular  addition  on  the  south-west,  and  is  separated 
from  Tralee  bay  by  only  a  narrow  peninsula.  Bran- 
don village  is  a  fishing  and  a  coast-guard  station,  and 
is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay.  Abundance 
of  fish  of  almost  every  description  surround  Brandon 
Head  in  their  respective  seasons,  and  render  the 
fishing-station  peculiarly  eligible.  The  boats  used 
are  chiefly  yawls  and  canoes,  and  employ  about  250 
men  and  boys.  A  large  quantity  ot  sea-manure  also 
is  landed  at  the  village.  A  pier  153  feet  long,  was 
erected  here  by  the  late  Fishery  Board,  and  having 
been  destroyed,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  restored.  The 
grant  from  government  toward  it  was  £531  7s., 
and  from  the  Dublin  Committee  £99  10s.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

BRANDON,  a  mountain  on  the  mutual  boundary 
between  the  barony  of  Gowran  and  that  of  Ida,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Its  summit  is  2  miles  west  from 
the  Barrow,  a  little  above  St.  Mullin's  Tide-End, 
and  2^  north-cast  of  the  Norc  at  Innistiogue ;  and 
its  altitude,  above  sea-level,  is  1 ,693  feet. 

BRANNIXTOWN,  a  small  parish  in  the  barony 
of  South  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Post-town,  Kil- 
cullen- Bridge.  Area,  889  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  272; 
in  1841,  111-  Houses  18.  It  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  part  of  Davidstoww  [which  see]  ;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  that  parish,  belongs  to  the  benefice  of 
Kilcullen,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin.  See  Kilcdllen. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  33,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  240. 

BRAWNEY,  a  barony  on  the  western  border  of 
co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  is  strictly  identical 
with  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Athlone.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  642  j  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  416;  in  other  pursuits,  867.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write, 
1 ,305 ;  who  can  read  but  not  write,  546 ;  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  1,228.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  ran  read  and  write,  719;  who  can 
read  but  not  write,  949 ;  who  can  neitber  read  nor 
write.  1,725. 

BRAY,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Powcrscourt, 
and  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  half-barony 
of  Rath  down,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  it  situ- 
ated close  on  the  boundary  with  the  county  of 
Dublin  on  the  north,  and  with  the  barony  of  Balli- 
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nacor  on  the  wed.  A  smaller  lake  lie*  a  little  above 
it,  and  participates  in  it*  name.  But  even  Lough 
Bray,  par  excellence,  i*  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Wicklow  lakes,  and  covert  only  64}  statute  acre*; 
yet,  owing  to  the  loftiness,  force,  and  uniqueness  of 
it*  scenery,  it  possesses  considerable  interest.  Its 
bed  is  a  crater- 1  ike  excavation,  and  has  an  elevation 
of  1,225  feet  above  sea-level.  Mr.  Crampton,  the 
Surgeon-genera],  built  on  its  shores  a  picturesque 
cottage,  in  a  style  to  correspond  with  the  landscape, 
and  finds  it  a  luxurious  retreat  from  the  excitement 
and  toils  of  professional  pursuit.  Upper  Lough 
Bray  covers  an  area  of  28  acres,  2  roods,  24  perches, 
and  has  a  superficial  elevation  of  1,453  feet. 

BRAY*  (The),  a  rivulet  in  the  extreme  north 
of  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  issues  from  the  lake 
noticed  in  the  preceding  article ;  and  runs  about  8 
miles  eastward — but  so  as  to  describe  the  segment 
of  a  circle  with  the  convexity  southward— to  the 
sea.  one-fourth  of  a  mile  below  the  bridge  of  Bray. 
It  has  most  of  its  course  in  the  Wicklow  half-barony 
of  Rathilown ;  but  over  a  short  distance  above  its 
embouchure,  it  runs  on  the  boundary  between  co. 
Wicklow  and  co.  Dublin.  Though  brief  in  length, 
it  abounds  in  attractions,  and  identifies  itself  with 
the  curiosities  of  Glk.vcrek,  the  wonders  of  the 
deep.  dark,  bosky  ravine  of  Dargls,  the  exulting 
beauties  of  the  demesne  of  Powerscopbt,  and  the 
several  amenities  of  the  town  of  Brat  :  see  these 
articles.  The  rivulet  is  not  navigable;  yet  occa- 
sionally, when  the  bar  mouth  is  open,  vessels  ran  be 
carried  on  a  spring-tide  to  near  the  bridge  of  Bray. 
The  fishery,  both  of  the  stream  and  of  the  small  bay 
into  which  it  opens,  is  the  private  property  of  the 
Eail  of  Meath ;  but,  except  for  salmon,  it  is  not  pro- 
hibited to  the  public. 

BRAY,  a  parish,  containing  the  larger  part  of  the 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  half-barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
Length,  2|  miles ;  breadth,  2j  ;  area,  2,986  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,499;  in  1841,  3,326.  Houses  576. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  909;  in  1841, 
1,123.  Houses  194.  The  river  Bray  bounds  the 
north;  the  bay  of  Bray  bounds  the  east;  and  the 
headland  of  Bray  and  the  smaller  Sugarloaf  moun- 
tain, rise  on  respectively  the  south  east  and  the 
south.  The  arable  and  pasture  grounds  are  luxuri- 
ant; and  the  whole  surface  is  picturesque.  The 
chief  features  of  interest,  apart  from  the  town  and  ' 
its  villa -powdered  environs,  are  the  noble  mansion 
and  demesne  of  Kilruddery,  the  Suirarloaf  mountain, 
and  the  promontory  of  Bray.  See  Kixrdddert  and  : 
Sugarloaf.  Bray  Head  is  situated  nearly  a  mile 
south-east  of  the  town,  and  screens  the  south  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  It  ha*  a  broad-based  site, 
a  wide-spread  range  of  depths  and  elevations,  and  an 
altitude  above  sea-level  of  807  feet  Its  projections 
and  intricacies  of  outline,  as  seen  from  below,  form 
rich  combinations  with  the  surrounding  scenery ;  and 
it*  summit  commands  a  charming  view  of  the  ocean, 
the  shore,  and  town,  the  steep  green  hill  of  Killiney, 
and  the  spacious  and  beautiful  amphitheatre  of  the 
Powerscourt  valley.  Among  the  numerous  villas 
within  the  parish  are  those  of  Fairy-hill,  Bay  view, 
Newcmirt,  Oldcourt,  Killarney,  Giltspur,  Spring- 
field. Violet-hill,  St,  Valory,  Ballymorris.  Herbert, 
Riversdale,  Belle  view,  Edenvicw,  and  Rich  view. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £230;  glebe, 
£30.  The  parishes  of  Bray  and  Old  Connaught 
— the  latter  an  adjoining  vicarage  on  the  co.  Dublin 
side  of  the  Bray  river  —  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Bray.  Length  and  breadth,  each  3  miles. 
Pop  .  in  1831.  5.456.  Gross  income.  £510;  nett, 
£480  10*.    The  Crown  presents  to  the  rectory  of 


Bray,  and  the  diocesan  to  the  two  vicarages.  Each 
of  two  curates  has  a  stipend  of  £50.  The  church, 
situated  in  the  town,  is  an  old  building,  and  was 
repaired  in  1818,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £941  10s. 
'.' -J 'I  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
450 ;  attendance,  500  in  summer,  and  about  200  in 
winter.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an  at- 
tendance of  from  15  to  20.  The  Bray  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  Delgany  and  Stagonil.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  of  Bray  consisted  of  603  Churchmen. 
22  Presbyterians,  and  2,570  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  union  were  1,184  Churchmen. 
22  Presbyterians,  7  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
3,963  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  a  Roman 
Catholic  Sunday  school  in  the  parish  was  attended, 
on  the  average,  by  300  children;  and  7  daily  schools 
in  the  parish— two  of  which  were  aided  by  the  Na- 
tional Board,  one  was  a  free-school  supported  by 
Mrs.  Butland,  one  was  an  infant-school  wholly  sup- 
ported by  Lady  Powerscourt,  and  one  was  a  classical 
school — had  on  their  books  168  boys  and  245  girls. 
There  were  2  schools  also  in  Old  Connaught. 

BRAY,  a  market  and  post  town,  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Old  Connaught,  half-barony  of  Rathdown, 
co.  Dublin,  but  chiedy  in  the  parish  of  Bray,  half- 
barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Wicklow.  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Bray  rivulet,  immediately 
above  the  bay  of  Bray,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin 
to  Wexford  by  way  of  Arklow,  7$  miles  north  of 
Newtown  Mount  Kennedy,  and  10  south-south -east 
of  Dublin.  The  town  surmounts  the  steep  banks  of 
the  rivulet,  is  a  mile  in  length,  consists  principally 
of  one  street,  and  appears  to  great  advantage  a*  seen 
by  persons  approaching  from  Dublin.  The  parish- 
church  and  Quin's  hotel  overhang  the  height,  and 
are  strongly  foiled  by  the  bold  background  of  Bray 
Head  and  the  smaller  Sugarloaf  mountain.  The 
church,  though  a  neat  structure,  is  plain ;  and  even 
the  new  part  of  it  forming  the  east  end  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  beauty.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  is  a  handsome  edifice.  The  infantry 
barrark  resembles  most  lumpish  objects  of  its  class. 
Quin's  hotel  is  a  spacious  editice,  and  well-conducted 
establishment.  The  town  has  for  many  years  been 
a  favourite  summer  resort  of  the  wealthier  of  the 
Dublin  citizens  and  of  the  gentry  from  a  large  part 
of  Ire!  mil .  and  it  possesses,  in  a  state  of  high  facility 
and  polish,  the  various  appliances  required  for  their 
accommodation  and  comfort,  whether  as  lodgers  or 
as  tourists.  Handsome  cottages  ornees,  boarding- 
houses  on  different  scales  of  economy,  and  furnished 
houses  from  the  small  abode  to  the  luxurious  man- 
sion, abound  both  in  the  town  and  in  iu  environs, 
for  the  special  use  of  visitors.  Private  mansions 
and  villa*  also  are  so  numerous,  and  vie  with  one 
another  so  charmingly  in  architectural  and  parterre  and 
demesne  attraction,  that  a  full  enumeration  of  them 
would  have  a  similar  vulgarizing  effect  to  an  auction- 
eer's coarse  account  of  a  choice  collection  of  paint- 
ings. The  most  conspicuous  mansions  in  the  southern 
environs  are  Kiurcddert  [which  see];  Old  Court, 
the  seat  of  Major  Edwards;  and  Bray-Head,  the 
beautiful  seat  of  George  Putland,  Esq. ;— the  most 
conspicuous  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  to  Dublin, 
are  Ravenswell.  Isaac  Weld,  Esq  ;  Cork  Abbey, 
Colonel  Wiupfield;  Woodbrook,  Sir  J.  8.  Ribton, 
Bart. ;  and  Woodlawn,  W.  H  Magan,  Esq. ;— and 
the  most  conspicuous  on  the  west  side  of  the  DubUn 
road,  are  Shankbill,  Miss  Roberts ;  Old  Connaught, 
Lord  Plunket ;  and  the  villa  of  Sir  F.  S.  Hutche- 
son,  Bart. 

•«  We  are  inclined,"  says  the  author  of  the  Guide 
to  Wicklow,  "to  view  this  town,  rather  as  a  fa- 
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Tourite  resort  for  the  bathing  season,  than  merely  as 
a  stay  in  the  tourist's  circuit  of  pleasure.  If  the 
most  advantageous  situation  for  bathing,  the  most 
interesting  localities,  the  salutary  combination  of 
sea  and  mountain  air,  with  the  fullest  command  of 
all  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  can  give  per- 
manence to  the  attraction  of  a  place,  Bray  must 
long  continue  to  be  the  resort  of  wealth,  fashion, 
and  taste,  and  the  chosen  centre  of  visitors  to  all 
parts  of  this  county."  The  amount  of  trade,  ex- 
cept for  the  strictly  local  market,  is  very  small. 
Some  b'mestone  i*  imported  from  Howth,  and  burnt 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  country ;  but 
the  quantity  of  it  is  comparatively  trifling.  An 
extensive  brewery  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been 
in  operation.  Harbour  improvement  is  much  wanted. 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  I,  and  Sept.  20.  In  1838, 
the  public  conveyances  were  an  omnibus  to  Dublin, 
2  cars  and  an  omnibus  to  Kingstown,  an  omnibus 
4  times  a-day  to  the  Kingstown  railway,  a  car  in 
tran>it  between  Delgany  and  Dublin,  2  caravans  be- 
tween Newtown-Mount- Kennedy  and  Dublin,  a  car 
between  Arklow  and  Dublin,  and  a  mail-coach  and 
a  stage-coach  between  Wexford  aud  Dublin.  A 
ferer  hospital  and  two  dispensaries  in  the  town 
are  within  the  Rathdown  Poor-law  union :  the  hos- 
pital and  the  Bray  parish  dispensary  serve  for  a 
district  of  1,441  acres,  with  3,589  inhabitants,  and 
the  Old  Connaught  parish  dispensary,  for  a  district 
of  6,649  acres,  with  3,255  inhabitants;  and  in 
1839-40,  the  hospital  received  £109  4s.,  expended 
£180  4s.  and  had  38  patients,— the  Bray  par- 

ish dispensary  received  £79  Os.  6d.,  expended  £79 
9s.  )0d  ,  and  administered  to  1,802  patients. — and 
the  other  dispensary  received  £62,  expended  £71 
2s.  5d.,  and  administered  to  1,515  patients.  In 
1641,  a  Loan  Fund  in  the  town  had  a  capital  of 
£1.014,  and  circulated  £3,957  in  1,112  loans;  and 
from  the  date  of  its  commencement,  it  circulated 
£18,749  in  5,710  loans,  and  realised  a  nett  profit  of 
£43  14s  9d. 

Walter  de  Reddesford  received  from  Earl  Strong- 
bow,  a  grant  of  the  town  and  lordship  of  Bray, 
and  of  a  great  extent  of  adjacent  territory,  reach- 
ing as  far  southward  as  to  include  Castledermot. 
He  bore  the  title  of  Baron  of  Bray,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  that  dignity  by  Henry  II.;  and,  in  the 
15th  year  of  the  reign  of  John,  he  obtained  a  patent 
for  a"  fair  at  the  town,  together  with  the  privilege 
of  free  watren.  The  remains  of  a  castle  which  he 
appears  to  have  built,  and  which  was  the  residence 
of  the  lords  of  Bray,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  town, 
incorporated  with  a  modern  dwelling.  Reddesford 
dying  without  male  issue,  his  great  possessions  in 
the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Dublin,  and  Kildare, 
were  divided  between  his  two  daughters, — Em- 
miline,  wife  of  the  younger  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  of 
Ulster, — and  Christiana,  wife  of  Geoffrey  de  Mont- 
morency. Baron  de  Morisco,  and  de  Montemarisco, 
and,  in  1215,  viceroy  of  Ireland.  The  manor  of 
Bray  afterwards  passed  through  various  families, 
and  is  at  present  divided  between  the  proprietor 
of  the  Bray  Head  demesne,  and  the  noble  proprietor 

of  Kilruddery  Area  of  the  Wicklow  Bection  of  the 

town,  97  acres;  of  the  Dublin  section,  27  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831.  3,758;  in  1841,  3,185. 
Houses  540.  Pop.  of  the  Wicklow  section,  in  1831, 
2,590;  in  1841,  2.203.    Houses  382. 

BREA,  a  headland  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh.  co. 
Kerry,  MunBter.  It  forms  the  south-western  ter- 
mination of  the  island  of  Valencia  :  which  see. 

BREAFY,  or  Bbeaghwke,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Carra,  2}  miles  east-south-east  of  Castle- 
bar,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  4\  miles; 
breadth,  3} ;  area,  5,265  acres,  3  roods,  1  percli,— 


of  which  34  acres,  2  perches  are  water.  Pop ,  in 
1831. 2.315;  in  1841,2.452.  Houses436\  The  *ur- 
face  is  uneven,  but  nowhere  mountainous  or  very  bold ; 
it  presents  a  variety  of  feature*,  from  the  bleak  and 
harsh  to  the  softly  beautiful ;  it  consists  of  land  vniy. 
ing  from  waste  to  good ;  and  it  is  traversed  east- 
ward by  the  road  from  Ca«tlebar  to  Balla.  The  chief 
mansions  are  Breafy,  Hawthorn  Lodge.  Rockland, 
and  Windsor.  Part  of  the  ground  was  the  scene  of 
skirmishing,  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  Castle- 
bar:  see  that  article — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Cabtlebar,  in  the 
dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition.  £57  16s.  1  Id. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  statistics  are  given 
with  those  of  Castlehar.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  85,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,399  ; 
and  3  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£8  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  one  had  £10 
from  the  London  Hibernian  and  the  Tuam  Diocesan 
Societies,  and  the  other  was  a  free-school  at  Light- 
ford,  aided  with  £5  from  Mrs  O'Neally.  and  £5  and 
a  house  from  John  Larminie,  Esq — bad  on  their 
books  195  boys  and  98  girls. 

BREAHING,  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Trughen- 
ackmy,  co.  Kerry,  MunBter.  It  is  If  mile  long,  and 
lies  from  |  of  a  mile  to  2  miles  south-east  of  Castle- 
island.  Area,  1,230  English  acres.  The  Tully  rivu- 
let, an  affluent  of  the  Flesk,  flows  along  its  north- 
east skirts  toward  Castleisland.  The  highest  part 
of  the  bog  is  240,  and  the  lowest  part  90,  feet  above 
sea-level ;  and  occur  respectively  between  Breahing 
and  Cordelt.  and  near  Tullig.  The  dry  grounds  of 
Breahing,  Ballynally,  and  Cahara,  nearly  divide  it 
into  three  pieces,  connected  by  swampy  hollows  of 
bog ;  and  these  grounds,  as  well  as  all  the  lands  on 
the  north  side,  lie  upon  excellent  and  very  tender 
limestone  rock,  which  is  easily  rai«ed  and  burned. 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation, "£1,029  15s.  2d. 

BREDA,  an  ancient  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Castlereagh,  co.  Down.  Ulster.  It  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  united  tothe  parish  of  Knock  ; 
and  constitutes,  jointly  with  it,  the  modern  parish  of 
Knockbreda  :  see  that  article. 

BREE,  a  village  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
barony  of  Scare walsb,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  about  4  miles  south  by  west  of  Enniseortbv, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Taghmon.  Pop.  not  spe- 
cially returned.  The  village  gives  name  to  a  parish 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement :  sta- 
tistics given  under  the  civil  parochial  division. 
Overhanging  the  village  is  the  hill  of  Bree ;  and,  in 
the  vicinity,  respectively  toward  Enniscorthy  and 
toward  Taghmon,  are  Wilton-bouse  [see  Boroj,  and 
Clonmore,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Donovan. 

BREEOGUE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Roscom- 
mon, Connaught.  It  has  one  source  near  Be  I  sna- 
gs re,  and  another  in  the  small  lake  Bally,  both  in 
the  western  section  of  tbe  barony  of  Ballintobber ; 
and  runs  about  10  milei  northward  through  that 
district,  and  north-north  westward  through  the  bar- 
ony of  Boyle  to  Lough  Gar*.  It  flows  deeply  and 
slowly ;  is  from  1  to  3  perches  broad ;  and  inflicts 
considerable  mischief  on  the  low  grounds  adjacent 
to  it  by  its  floods.  Breeogue- Bridge,  a  hamlet  about 
1£  mile  above  its  embouchure,  takes  naise  from  a 
low,  winding,  perforated  causeway  across  tbe  stream, 
where  reeds  and  sedges  are  so  predominant,  that  the 
rivulet's  channel  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
adjacent '  plashes.' 

BREGOGUE,  a  parish  on  tbe  eastern  border  of 
tbe  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  3|  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Doneraile,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length 
and  breadth,  each  I  mile;  area,  1,333  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  450;  in  1841,  441.  Houses  50.  The  sur- 
face forma  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Awbeg ;  and,  ex- 
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eepting  tome  valuable  bog,  consists  principally  of 
good  limestone  land.  The  interior  is  traversed  north- 
ward by  the  road  from  Mallow  to  Churcbtown — 
This  p»ri»h  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Butte v  i  t,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  See  Bcttkvaxt 
The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  com- 
pounded for  £75 ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
Mr.  Oliver.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
11.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  453;  and  there  was 
neither  church,  chapel,  nor  sehool. 

BRIANSFORD.    See  Brtaxsford. 

BRICK  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Clan- 
maurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  rises  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  barony,  2|  miles  east-south-east  of 
Ardfert.  and  3  north  of  Tralee ;  and  runs  between 
10  and  1 1  mile*,  in  the  direction  of  north  by  west, 
past  Abbey  O'Dorney,  and  through  the  demesne  of 
Lixnaw,  to  the  Cashen,  41  miles  above  that  river's 
expansion  into  the  Lower  Shannon.  The  tide  flows 
up  to  the  gardens  of  Lixnaw,  2  J  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Cashen,  and  brings  thither  boats  of 
considerable  burden  laden  with  goods  ;  and  the  rivu- 
let is  there  ramified  by  canal  cuts  among  the  gardens 
and  plantations. 

BRICKEEN.  an  island  in  Turk  Lake.  co.  Kerry. 
Munster.  See  Killarket.  Brickeen- Bridge  unites 
the  island  with  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  of 
Mucruss ;  and  consists  of  one  Gothic  arch  17  feet  in 
height,  and  27  in  span. 

BRICKENDOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Middlethird,  2\  miles  east  of  Cashel,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  1 J  mile  ;  area, 
1,245  acres,  1  rood,  24  perches.  Pop.,  in  183 1, 431  ; 
in  184 1 ,  383.  Houses  60.  The  land  in,  for  the  most 
part,  of  indifferent  quality.  The  seats  are  Meldrum 
and  Mayfield.  The  antiquities  are  an  old  church 
and  cattle.     The  road  from  Cashel  to  Drangan 

passes  through  the  interior  This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe 
composition  and  gross  income,  £64  12s.  3}d  ;  nett, 
£61  7s.  8{d-  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  benefice 
was  suspended,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  aet ;  and  the  minister  of  the  adjoining 
parish  was  allowed  a  stipend  of  £5.  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  occasional  duties.  There  is  neither 
church  nor  chapel ;  and,  in  1834,  the  parishioner* 
Were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

BRICKEV  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Waterford, 
Munster.  It  rises,  and  has  a  run  of  about  \\  mile, 
within  the  barony  of  Glenahire ;  but  it  afterwards 
runs  wholly  within  the  barony  of  Decies-without- 
Drum.  Its  course,  over  9\  miies  from  its  source,  is 
aouthward ;  and  thence  to  iU  debouch  into  Dungar- 
van  Harbour,  1}  mile  below  the  town  of  Dungarvan, 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  east  by  south.  Its  entire 
length  of  run  is  between  14  and  15  miles.  Much  of 
its  valley  is  broad  and  verdant  ,  and  so  near  does 
the  stream  approach  the  Phini«k,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cappoquin  and  for  2  or  3  miles  below,  that  the  valley 
almost  blends  with  that,  not  only  of  the  Phirtisk,  but 
of  the  Black  water  itself.  The  Briekey,  though 
ainall  in  dry  weather,  is  much  swollen  during  rains  ; 
it  is  always  navigable,  over  a  short  disUnce,  in  spring 
tides ;  and — as  was  suggested  nearly  a  century  ago— 
it  might,  at  small  expense,  be  made  to  receive  the 
Phinisk,  and  be  rendered  navigable  almost  to  the 
Black  water. 

BRIDE  (Thk),  a  river  of  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Waterford,  Munster.  It  rises  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Nagles  Mountains,  on  the  north-west  border 
of  the  barony  of  Barrymore  ;  and  flows,  21  miles  east- 
ward, through  that  "barony,  the  barony  of  Kinnata- 
loon.  and  the  co.  Waterford  barony  of  Coshmore  and 
Co-hbride,  to  the  Blackwater  river,  4j  miles  below 
Cappoquin,  and  7  above  Yougbal.    The  chief  seats 


of  population  on  or  near  its  margin,  are  Rathcormack 
and  Tallow.  About  16  miles  of  its  course  are  in 
Cork,  and  7  in  Waterford.  Its  early  path  is  among 
considerable  mountains ;  hut  its  lower  channel  is 
along  a  pleasant  valley,  partly  expanded  in  flatness, 
and  partly  screened  hyfowand  softly-outlined  height*. 
Before  leaving  Barrymore,  it  traverses  what  was 
once  a  dangerous  fastness,  and  a  dreary  and  almost 
impervious  morass ;  and  there  it  is  so  shut  up  be- 
tween artificial  banks,  and  shaded  with  wood,  as  to 
look  like  a  canal  in  a  forest ;  it  then  proceeds  in  con- 
stant and  countless  sinuosities ;  and  receives  the  tide, 
and  bears  flat-bottomed  boats  of  traffic,  up  to  the 
barony  of  Kinnataloon.  Its  serpentine  meanders, 
from  the  quondam  morass  to  the  Blackwater,  have 
almost  the  exact  regularity  of  art  ;  Riid,  as  seen  from 
the  hill  over  Slatwood.  in  the  vicinity  of  Tallow, 
they  combine  with  its  valley  and  pleasant  screens  to 
form  a  decidedly  beautiful  landscape.  See  Kilcrea 
and  Tallow. 

BRIDE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  south  of  Mus- 
kerry,  co.  Cork.  Munster.  It  rises  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  Clara  Hills,  and  runs  1 1  mile*  east-north- 
eastward to  the  Lee,  4  miles  west  of  Cork.  Opposite 
its  junction  with  the  Lee,  and  beautifully  situated  on 
a  bend  of  that  river,  stands  the  parish-church  of 
Inniscarra,  gracefully  lifting  its  spire  from  the  midst 
of  a  clump  of  trees.  See  Inniscarra.  The  prin- 
cipal seat  of  population  on  the  stream  is  Ballincollig. 

BRIDECHURCH.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Clane.  2  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Naas,  co.  KiU 
dare.  Leinster.  Length, 2}  miles;  breadth,  2;  area, 
2,217  acres,  24  perches, — of  which  21  acres,  3  roods, 
are  in  the  river  Liffey.  Pop.,  in  1831,  376  ;  in  1841, 
335.  Houses  57-  The  surface  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  tolerably  good  land ;  lies  along  the  west  side 
of  the  Liffey  ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal. 
The  demesne  of  Landenstown  occupies  the  north- 
west corner  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Caragh.  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  See 
Caragii.  Tithe  composition.  192  2s.  In  1834.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  27,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  :15L 

BRIDESWELL,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Ath- 
lone,  co.  Roscommon.  Connaught.  It  is  scattered 
along  the  border*  of  a  level  green,  4  miles  north-west 
of  Athlone,  on  the  road  thence  to  Ballinamore.  On 
the  further  side  of  the  green  stands  an  old  plain 
building,  enclosing  a  well,  which  was  long  an  object 
of  superstitious  veneration,  and  which  gave  name  to 
the  hamlet.  The  annual  '  pattern,'  or  festival  of 
the  well's  patroness,  was  rivalled  in  this  part  of  the 
country  only  by  that  of  Rouan's  Well,  near  the 
mountains  of  Lough  Allen.  "  TenU  and  booths,  to 
the  utmost  extent  which  the  village  green  could  ac- 
commodate," says  Mr.  Weld,  "  were  erected  for 
carousal ;  and  during  several  days  and  nights  to- 
gether, drinking  and  dancing  went  on  merrily,  the 
devotees  being  alike  regardless  of  the  glare  of  the 
day  or  the  shades  of  the  night."  But,  about  the 
year  1829.  these  disgraceful  and  vicious  scene*  nearly 
ceased  to  be  enacted.  The  old  building  which  en- 
closes  the  well  announces  itself,  in  an  inscription 
over  the  doorway,  to  have  been  erected,  in  1085.  by 
the  first  Earl  of  Antrim.  A  dispensary  in  the  village 
i*  within  the  Athlone  Poor-law  union,  and  servei 
for  a  district  of  37,780  acres,  with  8,216  inhabitants; 
and,  in  1840-1,  it  raised  and  expended  £172  5s.,  and 
made  4,276  dispensations  of  medicine.  Pop  of  the 
village  not  specially  returned — The  bog  of  Brides- 
well  commences  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
village,  and  extends  3  miles  southward,  with  a 
breadth  varying  between  2  or  3  perches  and  1}  mile. 
Area,  2,454'  English  acre*.  Average  depth,  20  feel. 
Estimated  coat  of  reclamation,  £3,097  6s.  6d. 
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BRIDESWELL,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
cloan,  barony  of  Upper  Deece,  co.  Meatb,  Leinster. 

Pop.,  in  1831,  48. 

BRIDGETOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Fer- 
moy,  1  mile  south  of  Castletown-Roche,  co.  Cork, 
Minister.  Length,  ;l*  miles;  breadth,  If;  area, 
3.240  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  970;  in  1841,  993. 
Houses  150.  The  surface  touches  the  confluence  of 
the  Blackwater  and  the  Awbeg,  and  includes  part  of 
the  valley  of  both  streams ;  and,  except  about  600 
acres  of  mountain,  it  consists  of  good  land.  On  the 
low  ground  peninsulated  by  the  rivers,  an  abbey  was 
founded,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  by  the  Roche 
family,  for  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  Augustine. 
The  ruins  of  the  church,  and  of  an  attached  chapel, 
■till  exist ;  but  they  posses*  little  architectural  in- 
terest. Two  of  the  monuments  of  the  Roche  family, 
many  of  whom  were  buried  here,  are  still  discern- 
ible. Several  architectural  fragments,  particularly 
grotesque  corbels  and  pieces  of  highly  wrought  tra- 
cery, are  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  prove  the 
interior  of  the  abbey  to  have  been  profusely  if  not 
richly  ornamented.  Some  good  wood  cuts,  re  pre- 
aenting  several  of  these  fragments,  and  four  ancient 
monumental  stones,  are  given  on  pages  132  and  133 
of  Mr.  Crokcr's  Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

 This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 

the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition  and  gross 
income,  £  185  j  nett,  £  1 75  IOs.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Church  Temporalities 
act,  the  rectory  formed  part  of  the  benefice  of  Cas- 
tletown-Roche.  The  incumbent  is  non-resident; 
and  the  minister  of  an  adjoining  parish  receives  £4 
a-year  for  performing  the  occasional  duties.  There  ia 
no  church.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
20,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  993. 

BRIDGETOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
O'Brien's- Bridge,  barony  of  Lower  Tulla,  co.  Clare, 
Munster.  It  stands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
O'Brien's-Bridge,  4  miles  south-south-west  of  Killa- 
loe.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  10  and  Nov.  3.  Area, 
19  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  21 1.    Houses  41. 

BRIDGETOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Mul- 
renken,  barony  of  Bargie,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  east  margin  of  the  barony,  7  miles 
south-south- west  of  Wexford.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1 13 ; 
in  1 84 1 ,  not  specially  returned. 

BRIDGET'S  COVE  (St.),  a  creek  in  the  bay 
of  Dundrum,  near  St.  John's  Point,  barony  of  Le- 
cale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  on  the  estate  of  W. 
Ogilvie,  Esq. ;  and,  in  1829,  was  proposed  by  the 
Fishery  Board  to  be  made  the  site  of  a  fishery  har- 
bour. 

BRIDGET'S  (St.).  See  Dublin  and  Cork. 
BRIGHT,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lecale,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ardglass,  and  3  miles  south  by  east 
of  Downpatrick,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Length,  south- 
south-eastward,  44  miles;  breadth,  2j| ;  area,  5,5444 
acres, — of  which  17  acres,  14  perches,  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,030;  in  1841,  1,886.  Houses  338. 
The  land,  though  light,  is  arable  and  good.  The 
road  from  Killough  to  Downpatrick  traverse*  the 
interior  ;  and  is  overlooked  by  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castles  of  Bright  and  Screen.  Oakley,  the  seat  of 
James  Binney,  Esq.,  stands  about  2 J  miles  east  of 
the  road.  The  hamlet  of  Ballynoe  stands  on  the 
north-west  border.  A  southerly  projection  of  the 
parish  descends  to  the  west  side  of  Killough  bay. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice  in 
the  dio  of  Down.  Tithe  composition,  £538  18s.  9d. 
Gross  income.  £443  lis.  6d. ;  nett,  £325  17s.  2d. 
Patron,  the  Crown.  The  rectory  was  formerly  appro- 
priate to  the  deanery  of  Down ;  but,  by  order  in  Coun- 
cil of  31st  Oct.,  1834,  it  was  disunited  thence,  and  in- 
i  a  separate  benefice,  with  a 


curacy  which  had  been  established  in  the  parish  ; 
and,  by  the  tame  order,  the  tithes  of  the  townlands 
of  Errenagh,  Castle-Screen,  Ballynoe,  and  Cunnians- 
town,  were  annexed  to  the  deanery,  and  those  of  the 
townlands  of  Carradroasex  and  Commonreagb,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  incumbent  of  Kilclief,  were 
annexed  to  the  rectory.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1745,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Daniel  Delany,  dean 
of  Down.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance,  from  80  to  100. 
The  Roman  Catholic  cbapel  has  an  attendance  of 
about  500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Killough 
and  Ro«»glass.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  394  Churchmen,  246  Presbyterians,  and  1,390 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  2  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £10  a-year  from  the  National  Board 
— had  on  their  books  102  boys  and  65  girls. 

BRIGOWN,  a  parish  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  and  of  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  town  of  Mit- 
chelstown :  which  see.  Length,  4)  miles ; 
breadth,  44;  area.  15.212  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
9.169;  in  1841.  10,619.  Houses  1,491.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  5,624;  in  1841.  6,433. 
Houses  992.  The  Funcheon  river,  flowing  west- 
ward, separates  the  parish  and  county  from  Tip- 
perarv.  The  low  grounds  consist  of  excellent  land; 
and  the  high  grounds  are  part  of  the  Gal  tees,  and 
exhibit  the  diversified  slopes,  the  deep  ravines,  the 
prevailing  verdure,  and  the  pleasing  alternation  of 
light  and  shade,  for  which  these  extensive  and  pic- 
turesque mountains  are  distinguished.  Gal  tec  Lodge, 
the  shooting-box  of  Lord  Kingston,  in  one  of  the 
glens,  is  exquisitely  situated,  and  commands  views 
of  a  striking  range  of  close  landscape.  See  Galtek. 
Other  and  high  objecta  of  interest  fall  to  be  noticed 
under  the  word  Mitchewtown.  The  interior  ia 
bisected  northward  by  the  road  from  Fermoy  to 
Tipperary,  and  westward  by  that  from  Clonmel  to 

Doneraile  This  parish  ia  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and 

a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe 
composition,  £1.000;  glebe,  £50  18s.  6d.  Gross 
income,  £1.050  18a.  6d.;  nett,  £857  4a.  10d.  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £100. 
The  church,  situated  in  Mitchelstown,  was  built  in 
1800,  at  the  private  expense  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Kingston ;  and  enlarged,  in  1830,  by  means  of  a  do- 
nation of  £500  from  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  and  a 
loan  of  £1,300  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  450;  attendance  200.  A  private  chapel  ia 
attached  to  Mitchelstown  college,  and  has  an  attend- 
ance of  60.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  4,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  ia  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Marabalstown.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  390,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  9,219;  and  7 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £30  a- 
year  from  the  National  Board,  and  another  with  £15 
from  subscription — bad  on  their  books  424  boys  and 
211  girls.— Brigown,  originally  Brigbgobban,  is  said 
to  have  been  once  a  considerable  place,  and  called  a 
city ;  and,  in  keeping  with  the  usual  style  of  Irish 
archaeology,  its  origin  is  ascribed  to  St.  Abban.  The 
old  church  was  built  of  large  blocks  of  very  fine 
sandstone,  laboriously  brought  from  the  mountains ; 
and  beside  it  stood  a  round  tower,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  said  to  have  fallen  about  the  year  1720. 

BR  IN,  a  small  mountain-lake  in  the  barony  of 
Dunkerrin,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Its  tuperfluent 
waters  form  the  Kerry  Blackwater  :  which 


BRINNY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Kinnalea,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Kinnalmeaky,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.    It  is  situated  4  miles  north-east  of 
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of  the  Carbery  sect ion,  308  acres ;  of  the  Kinnalea 
section,  683  acres ;  of  the  Kinnalmcaky  section, 
3.707  acres.  Pop  of  the  whole,  in  1831.  2,039;  in 
1841,  1,852.  Houses  285.  Pop.  of  the  Kinnal- 
meaky  section,  in  1831,  1,376;  in  1841,  1.370. 
House*  21 1.  Pop.  of  the  Kinnalea  section,  in  1831, 
475;  in  1841,  375.    Houses  57-    Within  the  Kin. 

tction  is  the  village  of  Kilpatbick: 
At  the  hamlet  of  Brinny  is  the  parish, 
church ;  and  in  its  vicinity  is  the  handsome  seat  of 
.Mr.  Nash.  The  land  of  the  parish,  though  light,  is 
all  arable  and  productive.  The  Brinny  rivulet,  31 
miles  long,  drain*  it  southward  to  the  Brandon;  and 
near  the  rivulet's  embouchure  is  the  castle  of  Dun. 
pa  nebs  :  which  aee. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  of  Cork ;  yet  a  portion  of  the  tithes,  com- 
pounded for  £5,  is  appropriated  to  the  deanerv  of 
Cork.  Rectorial  tithe  composition,  £400;  glebe, 
£18.  The  rectories  of  Brinny  and  KxocKAvn.LT 
fsee  that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Brinny. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  5  miles.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4.133.  Gross  income,  £1.086  10s.;  nett,  £1,052 
17s.  4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A.  curate  for  each 
of  the  parishes  baa  a  stipend  of  £75 ;  and  the  curate 
of  Brinny  baa,  in  addition,  a  free  bouse  and  a  glebe 
of  9$  acres.  The  church  of  Brinny  was  built  about 
•  century  ago ;  and  it  was  enlarged  in  1813,  at  the 
cost  of  £369  14s.  74d.,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  borrowed  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  300;  attendance  135.  Knoekavilly  has  a 
temporary  place  of  worship.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  900;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  cha- 
pel of  Innisbannon.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  250,  and  the  Roman  Catholic* 
to  1,728;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  402,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  3.814;  a  Sunday  school  in 
the  parish  bad  an  average  attendance  of  25  children  ; 
and  '2  daily  schools  in  the  parish  were  aided,  the 
one  with  £10  from  the  rector,  and  £8  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  the 
other  with  £3  from  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and 
bad  on  their  books  85  boys  and  48  girls. 

BRISLIKE,  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Gallen,  1 
mile  south-west  of  Swineford,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
Area.  768  acres.  Its  greatest  depth  is  24  feet,  and 
its  average  depth  14  feet.  It  is  generally  firm  ;  and, 
excepting  about  1 1  acres  of  turbary,  consists  of  red 
heath  bog.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £584 
13s.  4d. 

BRITTAS,  a  stage,  9  miles  south-west  by  south 
of  Dublin,  on  the  road  thence  to  Wexford,  by  way 
of  Blessington.  It  stands  on  the  margin  of  New- 
castle  barony  and  of  the  county,  and  on  the  rivulet 
Britta*. 

BRITTAS,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Kil  man- 
non,  barony  of  Tinnehincb,  near  Rosenallis,  Queens 

eo.t  Leinster.    It  is  extensive  and  well-wooded,  

the  property  of  General  Dunne, — and  probably  the 
most  ancient  hereditary  tenure,  excepting  the  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  possessed  by  any  family 
in  the  county.  The  Dunne  family  built  the  seat  of 
Tinnehincb,  and  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Castle- 
brack,  both  of  which  are  now  in  ruina. 

BRITTAS  CASTLE,  the  seat  of  H.  Langley. 
Esq.,  2  miles  east  of  Thurles,  co.  Tipperary,  Mun- 
•ter. 

BRITWAT,  a  parish,  51  miles  south-east  of 
Ratbcormack,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Kinnata- 
loon,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Harry  more,  Co.  Cork, 
MunsU  r.  Length,  2|  miles ;  breadth,  2.  Area  of 
the  Kinnataloon  section,  339  acre*;  of  the  Barry- 
more  section,  3.671  acres.  Pop.,  of  the  whole,  in 
1831.  1,098;  in  1841.  1,212.    Houses  184.    Pop.  of 

in  1841,  1,126. 


172.*  About  one-third  of  the  surface  is  arable  and 
pasture  land ;  646  acres  are  mountain ;  and  the 
remainder  is  improveable  land.  The  road  from  Fer- 
moy  to  Castlemartyr  traverses  the  interior ;  and  ia 
overlooked,  on  the  northern  frontier,  by  Ballyvolan, 
the  teat  of  Mr.  Pyne — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ahf.rn  [which  see],  in 
the  dio,  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition,  £230  15s. 
44d.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  16.  and 
the  Roman  Catholic*  to  1,121  ;  and  a 
had  on  its  books  52  boys  and  21  girls. 

BROAD,  a  rivulet    See  Braid. 

BROADFORD.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
seily,  barony  of  Lower  Tulla,  co.  Clare,  Munster. 
It  stands  7  |  miles  west  of  Killaloe,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Enni*.  In  its  vicinity  are  Lough  Doon, 
and  the  mansions  of  Hurleston  and  Doon,  the  seats 
respectively  of  Mr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Butler.  A  dis. 
pensary  in  the  village  is  within  the  Limerick  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  population  of  9.913  ;  and, 
in  1839-40,  its  receipts  amounted  to  £85  4s.,  and 
its  expenditure  to  £80  13s.  Fairs  are  held  on  June 
21,  and  Nov.  21.  Area  of  the  village,  12  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  383;  in  1841,  316.    Houses  55. 

BROADFORD,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Killa- 
gholehane,  baron  v  of  Glenquin,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster. Area,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  184 1 .  239.  Houses  47. 

BROADHAVEN,  a  spacious  bay  on  the  north 
coast,  and  near  the  north-west  extremity,  of  the 
barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  opens 
between  Kid  Island  on  the  east,  and  Erris  Head  on 
the  west,  with  a  width  of  j  t  miles  ;  penetrates  the 
land  to  the  extent  of  4  miles,  with  a  minimum  breadth 
of  3§ ;  and  sends  off  a  curved  prolongation  of  6} 
miles  in  length,  and  rather  less  than  1  mile  in  mean 
breadth,  to  the  narrow  isthmus  of  the  Mullet,  which 
separates  it  from  the  head  of  Blacksod  bay.  The 
coast  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is  lofty 
and  precipitous ;  but  the  coast  of  the  interior  lowers 
as  the  bay  is  ascended.  A  considerable  arm,  called 
Sauffodaeon,  goes  off  to  the  east,  and  receives  two 
voluminous  rivulets;  but  it  is  barred  across  the 
mouth,  and  is  nearly  filled  with  sand.  A  small  inlet 
through  the  cliff,  on  the  west  side,  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  main  bay  :  but  though  landlocked, 
it  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  forms  no  harbour.  Two 
creeks  higher  up,  and  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
narrow  prolongation  of  Broadhaven,  are  likewise  dry 
at  low  water.  But  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pro- 
longation, between  the  points  of  Rintagel  and  Inver, 
is  an  excellent  natural  harbour,  affording  good-shelter 
in  three  fathoms  on  soft  sand.  Some  sailing  boat* 
from  SHgo  formerly  traded  to  Broadhaven  for  fish  ; 
but  the  only  craft  which  frequented  it  in  1835,  were 
row-boats  employed  in  a  strictly  local  fishery.  For 
some  project*  in  reference  to  Broadhaven,  tee  Bel- 
mullet  and  Blacksod. 

BROADISLAND,  an  alias  name  of  the  parish  of 
Texplecoran  :  which  see. 

BROADWAY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St 
Iberius,  barony  of  Forth,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  Lough  Ta,  or  Lady's 
Island  Lake,  8  mile*  south-south-east  of  Wexford, 
on  the  road  thence  to  St.  Margaret's.  Fairs  are  held 
on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  Oct.  18. 
A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Wexford  Poor-law 
union  ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £155  V.k.  5.1  . 
expended  £101  4s.,  and  administered  to  1,647  pa- 
tients. A  mile  from  the  village,  and  close  on  the 
sea-«hore,  is  St  Margaret's,  the  seat  of  E  Nunn, 
Esq.  Area  of  the  village,  26  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
160;  in  1841,  120. 


•  The  Census  of  1831  do««  nut  notice  th«  Ktnnatalouo  wrc- 
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BROCK  AGH,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Dungan- 
non,  co.  Tyrone,  UUter.  It  stands  on  the  west 
ahore  of  Lough  Neagh,  2$  milea  south-cast  of 
Stewartstown.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BROGHILL,  an  old  cattle,  on  the  Silver  river, 
near  Frankford,  King's  co-,  Leinster.  It  was  the 
chief  seat  of  O'Molloy,  dynast  of  Fearcal ;  and  was, 
at  one  time,  a  seat  also  of  the  chief  of  the  sept  of 
O'Conor-Faly.  In  1538,  it  was  taken  by  the  lord- 
deputy,  Lord  Grey,  and,  in  the  17th  century,  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Petty. 
The  Broghill  estate  was  sold  to  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  by 
the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdown. 

BROGHILL,  an  estate  a  little  west  of  Charle- 
ville,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  estate,  and  a  castle 
upon  it,  belonged  to  the  Fitzgerald*.  In  1628,  the 
title  of  Baron  Broghill,  in  the  Irish  peerage,  was 
given,  from  this  estate,  to  Roger  Boyle,  third  ton  of 
Richard,  first  Earl  of  Cork ;  and  the  title  has  de- 
scended to  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 

BROOKBOROUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Augbavea,  barony  of  Magherastepbana,  co.  Ferman- 
agh, Ulster.  It  stands  3^  miles  north-east  by  north 
of  Lisnaskea,  on  the  road  thence  to  Five-mile-town 
and  Clogber.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  4,  July  31, 
Nov.  3,  and  Dec.  11.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  Lisnaskea  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
received  £113  17s.  2d.,  expended  £88  0*.  7d.,  and 
administered  to  1,064  patients.  Area  of  the  village, 
22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  480 ;  in  1841, 491.  Houses 
79.  The  village  give*  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher. 

BROOKLODGE.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 
deloher,  barony  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area.  12  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  572.    Houses  100. 

BROSNA  (The),  a  small  river  of  Westmeath 
and  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  has  but  a  brief  course 
in  Westmeath,  and  belongs  there  to  the  barony  of 
Moycashel ;  but  in  King's  co.  it  has  a  run  of  between 
15  and  16  miles  to  the  Shannon.  It  enters  the 
latter  county  near  Horseleap,  traverses  the  baronies 
of  Kilcoursey  and  Garrycastle,  washes  the  villages 
of  Clara,  Ballycumber,  and  Ferbane,  and  falls  into 
the  Shannon,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Shannon 
Harbour,  or  the  point  where  the  Shannon  is  crossed 
by  the  Grand  Canal.  Its  banks,  in  some  places,  are 
pleasant ;  but.  in  roost,  are  dismal  sheets  of  bog. 
The  river  is  the  natural  drain  of  an  extensive  aggre- 
gate of  morass  ;  and,  over  the  last  8  miles,  it  stag- 
nates in  close  vicinity  to  the  Grand  Canal.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Cloddagb  and  the  Silver 
river. 

BROSNA  (The  Little),  a  rivulet,  chiefly  on 
the  boundary  between  King's  co.,  Leinster,  and  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  It  rises  in  the  immediate 
eastern  vicinity  of  Shmrone,  in  King's  co.,  runs  34 
miles  northward  to  the  boundary  between  the  pro- 
vinces, and  then  curves  10  miles  along  that  boundary, 
and  past  the  town  of  Birr  to  the  Shannon,  5$  miles 
below  Banagber.  It  is  partly  a  pleasant  and  even 
beautiful  stream. 

BROSNA,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kilmurry, 
barony  of  Clonlisk,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands 
about  14  mile  north-east  of  Shinrone,  near  the 
source  of  the  Little  Brosna;  and  is  said  to  give 
name  to  that  stream.  '  Brosna'  means  'a  bundle  of 
sticks;'  and  is  quite  rich  enough  as  a  descriptive 
designation  of  the  poor  hamlet.  Area,  8  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  134;  in  1841,  142.    Houses  19. 

BROSNA,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Trughen- 
ackmy,  8  miles  south  by  east  of  Listowel,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  Length,  6  miles ;  breadth,  4 ;  area, 
11,960  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,2,168;  in  1841, 2.871- 
Houses  467-  The  Lacfottery  and  other  mountains 
occupy  nearly  all  the  area,  and  render  the  prevailing 


character  of  the  surface  that  of  boggy  upland.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Abbeyfeale  to 
Castle- Island.  The  appearance  of  the  district,  its 
physical  acerbities,  and  the  nature  of  its  connection 
with  the  surrounding  country,  are  tolerably  well- 
depicted  in  an  extract  contained  in  our  article  on 

Abbeyfeale  :  which  see  This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  a.  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe.  Tithe  composition,  £175;  glebe,  £5  5s. 
Gross  income,  £181)  5s;  nett,  £158  lis.  2d.  Pa- 
tron, the  dioce&an.  The  incumbent  resides  on 
another  benefice  which  he  holds, — that  of  Crecoragh, 
in  the  dio.  of  Limerick  ;  and  a  curate  is  paid  £9  4s. 
7jd.  a-year  for  the  performance  of  the  occasion  il 
duties.  There  is  no  church.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  4)0.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  2  hedge- 
schools  had  on  their  books  75  boys  and  40  girls.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  granted  £74  3s.  4d.  toward 
the  erection  of  a  school  at  Knockoyno. 

BROUGHSHANE,  a  small  town  in  the  parish 
of  Racavan,  barony  of  Lower  Antrim,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Braid  rivulet,  and  on  the 
road  from  Ballymena  to  Glenarm,  3  miles  north-east 
by  east  of  Ballymena.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  17 
and  Sept.  I.  Schools  and  places  of  worship  situated 
in  the  town  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Racavan  : 
which  see.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  demesne 
and  extensive  plantations  of  Tullamorc  Lodge,  the 
seat  of  the  Hon.  General  O'Neill ;  and  adjoining  that 
demesne  are  several  neat  villas.  Area  of  the  town, 
33  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  828;  in  1841,  940. 
Houses  155.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 54;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  100;  in 
other  pursuits,  17-  Families  dependant  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  8;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  85;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  76;  on 
means  not  specified,  2. 

BROWHEAD,  a  promontory  in  the  district  of 
Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  screens  the  east 
side  of  the  entrance  of  Barley  Cove,  and  is  situated 
9(  miles  west-north-west  of  Cape  Clear. 

BROWNHALL,  a  demesne  in  the  barony  of 
Tyrhugb,  and  I  mile  east  of  Ballintra,  co  Donegal, 
Ulster.  An  interesting  subterranean  stream  traverses 
the  demesne,  and  connects  with  the  wildly  roman- 
tic scenery,  locally  called  the  Pullen's. 

BROWN-MOUNTAIN,  an  extra-parochial  dis- 
trict, united  to  the  impropriate  parish  of  Tullahougbt, 
in  the  dio.  of  Ossory  and  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster. 
See  Tullahougiit.  The  district  is  crown  land, 
and  has  never  paid  tithes  or  church  rates.  In  1834, 
its  inhabitants  were  11  Protestants  and  12  Roman 
Catholics. 

BROWN'S-MILLS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ringcurran,  barony  of  Kinsale,  co  Cork,  Munster. 
Post-town.  Kinsale.    Pop.  about  130. 

BRO  WNSTO  WN,  a  parish  5  miles  south  by  west 
of  Slane,  and  formerly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Duleek, 
but  now  in  that  ot  Skreen,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Area,  I.199acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  487;  in  1841,421. 
Houses  61.  The  interior  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Slane.  Appearances  of  copper  ore 
are  so  decided,  that  Sir  M.  Somerviile.  the  pro- 
prietor, leased  a  district  to  the  Mining  Company  

This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Meath  ;  and  is 
wholly  impropriate  in  Sir  M.  Somerviile.  There  is 
neither  church  nor  chapel ;  and  the  Protestants  at- 
tend the  church  of  Kentstown.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants  amounted  to  49,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  413;  and  2  hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  34 
ooys  and  24  girls. 

BRO  WNSTO  WN-HE  AD,  a  promontory  in  the 
barony  of  Gualticr,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
screens  the  east  side  of  the"  entrance  of  Tramora 
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bay ;  and  is  situated  3  \  miles  west  by  north  of  Hook 
Tower  lighthouse. 

BRUCE-HILL,  a  mountain  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Tullaghonoho  and  co.  Cavan, 
6  miles  south  of  Killesbandra,  Ulster.  It  forms  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  midst  of  an  undulated 
country- 

BRUCES  CASTLE.    See  Rathli*. 

BRUCKLAS,  or  Bruckless,  an  inlet  of  Mae- 
Swine'*  bay,  on  the  south  roast  of  the  barony  of 
Bannagh,  2$  miles  ea-t  of  Killybegs,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  is  landlocked  and  well  sheltered  by 
rocks,  all  of  which  are  unsubmcrged  except  by  spring- 
tides. A  slip  at  its  head  is  the  mooring  place  for  20 
or  30  fishing-boats ;  and  the  open  inlet,  together 
with  MaeS  wine's  bay,  is  the  place  of  both  rendezvous 
and  she  Iter  for  a  gathering  of  sometimes  300  boats 
to  the  herring-fishery.  On  the  shores  of  the  inlet 
are  Bruckla*  House,  the  seat  of  R.  W.  Nesbitt, 
E*y.,  the  house,  stores,  and  tanyard  of  Mr. 
Cassidy.    See  MacSwine's  Bat. 

RRl'FF,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  barony  of  Coshma,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ater.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  I};  area,  1,3-11 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2.932;  in  1841, 2.900.  Houses 
478.  The  surface  is  drained  by  the  Morning-Star 
rivulet;  and  consists  partly  of  third  and  second-rate 
land,  but  chiefly  of  land  of  the  best  quality.  One  of 
the  nxht  conspicuous  mansions  is  Killballyown,  the 
seat  of  D'Courcy  O'Grady,  Esq.,  adjoining  the  pro- 
minent and  fertile  hill  of  Knockaney.— Bruff  town  is 
a  wid  segregation  of  poor  and  even  squalid  houses, 
on  the  Morning-Star  rivulet,  and  on  the  road  from 
CharWille  to  Limerick,  4  miles  north  of  Kilmallork, 
and  12  south  by  east  of  Limerick.  Its  church  is  neat, 
and  its  Roman  Catholic  chapel  capacious.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  mentioned  in  the  Pacata 
Hibernia.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  day  before  Ascen- 
sion, July  23,  Oet.  18.  and  Nov.  28.  A  dispensary 
in  the  town  is  within  the  Kilmalloek  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  population  of  9.506;  and.  in 
1839-40.  it  received  £121  8s .  expended  £129  10* 
9jd.,  and  administered  to  2,621  patients.  Area  of 
the  town,  00  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831.  1.772  ;  in  1841, 

1 ,398.    Houses  228  Bruff  parish  is  a  vicarace,  and 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £60  ;  glebe,  £25  16s.  1  Id.  Gross 
income.  £  1 18  2s.  1  Id. ;  nett,  £64  13s.  lid.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £120,  and  are 
impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Kenmare.  The  church 
was  originally  built  by  the  Hartstonge  family  as  a 
chapcl-of-ease,  and  was  presented  by  them  to  the 
parish.  Sittings  250 ;  attendance  80.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000  ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Orange  and  Glenogra.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  110.  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,944  j  and  4  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  for  adult*,  and  another  was  a  free-school,  sup- 
ported by  £34  a- v  ear  from  the  vicar — had  on  their 
books  197  males  and  84  females.  In  1840.  two 
National  schools  were  attended  by  respectively  138 
males  and  84  females,  and  were  annually  aided  by  the 
Board,  the  former  with  £12.  and  the  latter  with  £8. 

BRUHENNY.  See  Churchtown,  Orrery  and 
Kilmore.  co.  Cork. 

BRUIS,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  4 
miles  west-south-west  of  Tipperary,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster  Length,  2|  miles ;  breadth,  2} ;  area, 
3,699  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.350;  in  1841,  1,415. 
Houses  198.  The  surface  nowhere  lies  lower  than 
834  feet  above  sea-level,  and  comprises  a  comider- 
able  tract  of  lofty  ground,  yet  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  good  land.    Slievenumuck,  whose  summi*. 


has  an  altitude  of  1 .215  feet,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
ern boundary.  The  Tipperary  river  rises  in  the 
interior,  and  flows  along  the  west  and  the  north. 

Mount- Bruis  is  the  only  demesne  Bruis  is  a  rectory, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Lattfn  f  which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Emly.  Tithe  composition,  £150.  In 
1834.  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

BRU MBRUSNA.    See  Banbrdsma. 

BRUREE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Cosh- 
ma,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Upper  Connello,  co.  Lim- 
erick, Munster.  The  Connello  section  contains  the 
villages  of  Brcree  and  Rocrhixl.  Length,  S| 
miles ;  breadth,  2L  Area  of  the  Coshma  section, 
2.210  acres;  of  the  Connello  section,  6,685.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831, 4.364  ;  in  1841.  3.804.  Houses 
672-  Pop.  of  the  Coshma  section,  in  1831,  638;  in 
1841.  566.  Houses  76.  Pop.  of  the  rur-J  districts 
of  the  Connello  section,  in  1841,  2,216.  Houses  308. 
The  Coshma  section,  consisting  of  10  townlands,  was 
formerly  in  Small  County,  but  was  transferred  to 
Coshma  by  authority  of  the  act  6  and  7  William  IV. 
The  parochial  surface  is  drained  northward  by  the 
Maig ;  and  consists  in  general  of  excellent  land. 
Near  the  village,  though  not  all  in  the  parish,  are 
the  mansions  of  Rockfield,  Ballyteigue,  Cooleen,  and 
Hardingrove.  The  village  of  Brurce  is  situated  3J 
miles  north-west  of  Kilmalloek.  Area,  19  acres. 
Pop  ,  in  1831,  451 ;  in  1841,  703.  Houses  132. 
The  Irish  bards  held  here  their  half-yearly  assem- 
blies; and,  according  to  O'Halloran,  discontinued 
them  so  late  as  1746.  A  dispensary  in  the  village  is 
within  the  Kilmalloek  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  population  of 7.050  -,  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received 
£143  19*.,  expended  £137  2s.  8)d.,  and  made  2.926 
dispensation*  of  medicine.    Fairs  are  held  on  May 

1),  June  25,  Sept.  14,  and  Nov.  25  Bruree  parish 

is  a  vicarage  and  separate  benefice  in  the  dio.  of 
Limerick.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £200  1  s.  4d. ; 
glebe,  £45.  Gross  income,  £248  Ms.  4d. ;  nett, 
£225  14s.  8td.  Patron,  the  dean  of  Limerick.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £400,  and  are 
appropriated  to  the  deanery  of  Limerick.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1812,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £739 
9*  2)d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sitting* 
80 ;  attendance,  between  60  and  70.  Two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  are  attended  by  respectively  800 
and  750 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, are  united  to  the  chapel  of  Colemanswell. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  72,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,181  ;  a  free-school  supported 
by  the  vicar,  and  2  hedge- schools,  had  on  their  books 
1*22  boys  and  68  girls ;  and  5  other  hedge-schools 
existed,  but  made  no  returns  of  their  attendance. 

BRUSN A.    See  Bros* a. 

BRYANSFORD,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
coo,  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh.co-  Down,  Ulster.  It 
stands  2  miles  south  of  Castlewellan,  and  about  the 
same  distance  west  of  Newcastle.  Though  a  small, 
it  is  a  pretty  village ;  and  it  stands  amidst  composi- 
tions of  beauty,  romance,  and  grandeur  in  landscape, 
iuferior  to  few  in  Ireland.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
noble  and  brilliant  demesne  of  Toi.lt more,  the 
surprising  eoast-secnes  adjacent  to  Newcastle, 
and  many  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
mountains  of  Moerxe  :  see  these  articles,  and  see 
also  Si.ieve  Donard  and  Duxdruk.  The  'Guide 
through  Ireland'  informs  us,  that  "the  traveller, 
anxious  to  know  this  beautiful  part  of  the  country, 
will  find  comfortable  accommodation  at  the  inns  of 
Bryansford,  Newcastle,  or  Dundrum,  which  are 
about  3  miles  from  each  other."  The  Bryansford 
rivulet  tumbles,  leaps,  and  makes  grand  falls  along 
a  channel  of  rocks  and  precipices,  and  leads  out  to  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  coast  and  sea.  The  village 
gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish.    See  Ku> 
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coo.  Fain  are  held  on  Ascension-day  and  June  3. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  185;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

BUCHOLLA.    See  Bohola. 

BUINAHA,  a  cape  in  the  barony  of  Moriak,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  screens  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Clew  bay,  and  is  situated  2|  miles  south- 
east  of  Clare  Island. 

BULDOYLE.    See  Baldoyl». 

BULGADINE,  a  quondam  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Small  County,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Cosh- 
lea,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,152. 
Houses  161.  Pop.  of  the  Cochlea  section,  in  1831. 
1,137.  Houses  159.  It  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Kilmallock ;  lies  2  or  3  miles  north- 
east of  the  latter  town,  and  contains  the  ruins  of 
Bulgadine  Hall.  It  seems  at  no  modern  period  to 
have  been  Heated  as  an  ecclesiastical  parish  ;  and  it 
has  recently  been  distributed,  as  to  even  civil  mat- 
ters, among  the  parishes  which  adjoin  it. 

BULL,  an  islet  2}  miles  west  of  Dursey  Island, 
barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  one  of  the 
group  fancifully  and  severally  called  the  Bull,  the 
Cow,  the  Calf,  and  the  Cat. 

BULL,  a  rock  or  rocky  islet  off  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Rathlin,  barony  of  Carey,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster. 

BULL,  a  promontory  on  the  east  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Dingle  Harbour,  north  side  of  Dingle  bay, 
barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 

BLLLAN,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  that  part 
of  Achill  Sound  which  lies  between  Tulloghaan  bay 
and  Inishegil  island,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught. 

BULLANE.    See  Ballahe. 

BULLOCK,  or  Tcxlow,*  a  quondam  parish, 
within  the  quoad  civilia  paiUh  of  Monkstown,  and 
lying  on  the  coast  of  the  bulf- barony  of  Rathdown, 
64  miles  south-east  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin.  Leinster. 
Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  !•;  area,  3,331  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,385.  The  surface  extends  along 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dublin  bay,  imme- 
diately east  of  Kingstown;  and  partakes  of  the 
beauty,  culture,  and  mansion-adornment  which  dis- 
tinguish the  greater  part  of  the  environs  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  road  from  Dublin  to  Bray  traverses 
the  interior.  The  village  of  Bullock  is  a  fishing- 
atation,  and  has  a  small  quay,  erected  by  the  Ballast 
Board.  Its  harbour  is  dry  at  low  water,  but  has  12 
feet  rise  of  tide.  A  castle  of  considerable  size  at 
the  village  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  family  of 
Fagan  of  Feltrim  The  building  is  an  oblong  struc- 
ture, harsh  in  outline,  and  perforated  with  but  few 
windows ;  but  it  is  relieved  in  aspect  by  an  orna- 
mental parapet,  which  ascends  pyramidally  at  several 
centres  and  angles.  A  rocking-stone  formerly  stood 
near  the  village,  and  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
artificially  adjusted  in  its  curious  position.  Area  of 
the  village,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  872.  Houses 
157- — This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  or  vicarage, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Monkstown,  in  the  dio. 
of  Dublin.  See  Monkbtown.  The  tithes  belong- 
ing to  the  incumbent  are  compounded  for  £97  6s  , 
and  the  rectorial  tithes  for  £194  12s. ;  and  the  Utter 
arc  appropriated  to  the  deanery  of  Christ's-cburch 
cathedral.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Cabin- 
teely  has  an  attendance  of  600 ;  and,  111  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Kingstown,  and  a  chapel  in  the  benefice  of 
Bray.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  213 
Churchmen.  17  Protestant  dissenters  not  Presby- 
terians, and  1,156  Roman  Catholics;  and  2  daily 
schools  in  Clonkceu  und  Cabinteely,  the  former  of 


*  The  name  Bnlloek  is  sometimes 
Hlyuke,  and  T  allow  sometimes  Tully. 


which  was  aided  with  private  subscriptions,  had  on 
their  books  62  boys  and  52  girls. 

BUMBOHALL,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Bal- 
linure,  barony  of  Talbotstown,  co.  Wicklow,  Lein- 
ster. A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  bere  is  a  neat 
structure.    Pop.,  in  1831,  81. 

BUMBRUSNA.    See  Banbhitsna. 

BUMLIN,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Roscommon,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
It  contains  part  of  the  town  of  Strokebtown  :  which 
see.  Length,  5|  miles ;  breadth,  2& ;  area,  6.582 acres, 
I  roo'i,  12  perches, — of  which  20  acres,  36  perches, 
are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,912;  in  1841,  5,257. 
Houses  898.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
3,365;  in  1841,  3,754.  Houses  668.  Slievebawn 
mountain  extends  within  the  southern  boundary ;  and 
at  its  north  base  is  the  mansion  of  Castlenod.  The 
best  land  lets  for  £3  per  plantation  acre ;  the  second- 
rate  for  £2 ;  and  the  third-rate  for  15s  This  parish 

is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £164  0s.  3d.;  glebe,  £31  10s.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £121  3*.  5(1. ; 
and  £100  3s.  5d.  of  them  belong  to  a  lay-iinpro- 
priator,  and  £21  to  the  prebend  of  Kilgoghhn.  The 
vicarages  of  Bumlin,  LissonufTy,  and  Kiltrustan,  con- 
stitute the  benefice  of  Bumlin ;  and  the  rectories  of 
Lissonuffy  and  Kiltrustan,  with  part  of  the  rectory 
of  Bumlin,  constitute  the  prebend  of  Kilgoghliri. 
See  LiaaoNDFrr  and  Kiltrustan.  Length  of  the 
benefice,  9  miles ;  breadth,  5.  Pop.,  in  183 1 ,  13,059. 
Gross  income,  £555  4s.  7d. ;  nett,  £480  19s.  lid. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£69  4s.  7|d.  The  church  was  built,  in  1819,  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £2,492  6*.  Ijd.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  600;  attendance 
100.  Four  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  atten- 
dance of  respectively  1,600,  1,000,  700,  and  500.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  233, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,981  ;  the  Protestants 
of  the  union  to  246,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
13,595  ;  7  hedge-schools  in  the  parish  had  on  their 
books  1 17  boys  and  87  girls ;  and  17  daily  schools  in 
the  union  had  538  boys  and  301  girls. 

BUN  A  TR  AG  HER.    See  Dckfbemt. 

BUNCRANA,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the 
parish  of  Lower  Fahan,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
cast  shore  of  Lough  S willy,  11  miles  north-north- 
west of  Londonderry,  80  north-west  of  Belfast,  and 
124  north-north-west  of  Dublin.  It  is  a  neatly 
edificed  town,  and  has  a  handsome  church  with  a 
spire,  several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  a  good 
session*. house,  and  a  barrack  for  a  company  of  in- 
fantry. The  town  is  a  considerable  resort  for  sea- 
bathing ;  and  has  a  market  of  noticeable  value  for  the 
supply  of  the  surrounding  country  with  general  mer- 
chandise, and  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  Castle  and  Mill  rivulets,  which  here 
fall  into  Lough  S  willy,  possess  a  considerable  water- 
power,  and  are  subordinated  to  the  driving  of  ma- 
chinery in  flour  and  corn  mills.  The  creek  of  the 
Mill  rivulet  is  narrow  and  winding ;  that  of  the  Cus. 
tie  rivulet  is  more  capacious  ;  but  both  have  bars  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  in  north-west  gales  ;  and  they 
cannot,  at  any  moderate  expense,  be  converted  into 
sheltered  or  tolerable  harbours  for  even  fishing- 
bouts.  Yet  the  town  figures  noticeably  as  a  fishing- 
station  ;  it  had,  a  few  years  ago,  8  boats  employed 
wholly  in  trawling ;  and  it  is  much  frequented  by 
the  boats  of  ships  of  war  that  visit  Lough  Swilly. 
A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Carndonagh  Poor, 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  42,390  acres, 
with  11,050  inhabitants;  and,  in  1639,  it  received 
£135  16s.,  expended  £138  8s.,  and  administered  to 
2,203  patients.    Fairs  are  held  on  May  9  and  July 
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27.  Adjacent  to  the  town  stand*  Bunerana  Castle, 
built  by  tbe  O'Donnels,  the  ancient  toparchs  of 
Donegal,  restored  in  1717  by  Sir  J.  Vaughan,  and 
now  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Todd.  "  The  vicinity  is  highly 
interesting;  in  front,  the  magnificent  estuary  of 
Lough  S  will  v ;  behind,  tbe  mountains  of  Inishowen, 
among  which,  Slieve  Snaught  the  highest  in  tbe 
range,  rises  to  a  height  of  2,019  feet"  Area  of  the 
town,  48 acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.059 ;  in  1841,  981. 
House*  178.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 44 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  99 ;  in  other 
pursuit*,  50.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  1 1 ;  on  tbe  directing  of  labour, 
95 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  68  ;  on  means  not 
specified,  19-    See  Fahah. 

BUNDARRA,  Bitmddjuia,  or  Bpxbobracha, a 
fishing  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilgeever,  barony  of 
Morisk,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught  It  is  situated  at  the 
embouchure  of  a  rivulet  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Killery  Harbour,  about  3  miles  above 
its  north-western  headland ;  and  has  been  wholly 
built  within  the  last  20  years.  A  wharf  152  feet 
long,  and  a  jetty  75  feet,  were  completed,  in  1825, 
at  the  cost  of  £ 593  7*.  4d.,  defrayed  jointly  by  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo  and  the  Fishery  Board  ;  and  they 
have  greatly  promoted  the  fishery  in  the  vicinity,  and 
increased  the  number  of  boats  employed.  A  stair  at 
the  end  is  accessible  by  boats  at  low  water ;  and  the 
quay  admits  any  coasting  vessel  to  load  or  discharge. 
The  harbour  is  covered  outside  from  Killery  bay  by 
a  point  of  land ;  and  within,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  is  a  natural  dock  well  suited  for  laying  up 
craft  in  winter.  A  new  road  leads  through  the 
mountains  and  along  a  remarkably  rocky  precipice, 
toward  Westport ;  and,  being  sufficiently  level  for 
carriages,  has  occasioned  the  village  to  be  much  fre- 
quented during  the  prime  fishing  season.  A  bridge 
was  constructed  several  years  a^o  across  tbe  Bun- 
darra  rivulet  In  the  vicinity  is  a  romantic  fishing 
lodge  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo.  See  Delphi.  Area  of 
the  village,  6  acres.   Pop.,  in  1841,  1 15.   Houses  22. 

BUNDORAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Innis- 
macsaint,  barony  of  Tyrbugh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  is  situated  near  tbe  south-west  extremity  of  the 
barony,  and  county,  and  province,  on  the  south 
ahore  of  Donegal  hay,  4  miles  south-west  of  Bally- 
shannon.  The  village  overlooks  an  extensive  beach, 
is  well  situated  for  bathing  and  promenading,  and 
has  more  celebrity,  as  a  watering-place,  than  any 
other  town  or  village  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
north-west  coast.  Within  it  are  a  small  comfortable 
inn  and  several  lodging  houses ;  and  around  it  are  a 
number  of  neat  summer  villas.  A  spacious  natural 
archway  occurs  in  the  secondary  limestone  of  the 
bold  coast,  and  is  called  the  Fairy-Bridge.  Tbe 
salmon  fishery,  of  a  rivulet  which  is  6  miles  long, 
and  enters  Donegal  bay  at  the  village,  ia  said  to  be 
good.  Area  of  the  village,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
209.    Houses  45.    See  next  article. 

BUNDROES,  a  fishing  village  in  the  parish  of 
Rossinver.  barony  of  Rossclogher,  co.  Leitrim,  Con- 
naught  It  stands  about  a  mile  west-south-west 
of  Bundoran,  on  the  south  side  of  Donegal  bay,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  BpxnnoEi  river:  tee  next 
article.  It  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  a 
good  salmon  fishery,  and  employs  a  few  yawla.  The 
coast  all  adjacent  and  past  Bundoran  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  bluff  of  conglomerate  rock,  with  a  rough 
skare  along  the  foot ;  and  is  so  exposed  to  the  whole 
awell  of  the  Atlantic,  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  any 
craft.  Yet  tbe  estuary  of  the  Bundroes,  though 
I  and  shallow,  is  covered  by  a  rocky  point  which 
northward  from  Col.  Caulfield's  lodge,  and 
might,  at  comparatively  *mall  expense,  be  rendered 
•  tolerably  good  dry  harbour  for 


Bundoran.  A  new  road  connects  thia  place  with 
Manor-Hamilton,  Carrick-on- Shannon,  and  Drumsna, 
and  lays  open  to  it  the  mineral  fields  of  Glen- 
mead  and  Lough  Allen ;  and  canal  cuts  have  been 
recommended  from  Bundroes  to  Lough  Melvin,  and 
thence  to  Lough  Erne,  so  as  to  open  connection 
with  all  the  ramified  interior  navigation  of  Ulster. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 


UNDROES  (The),  a  river  on  the  boundary 
between  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught  and  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  issues  from  Lough  Melvin,  and  haa  a 
course  of  between  3  and  4  miles  north-westward  to 
tbe  sea  at  Bundroes  village ;  but  it  includes  tbe 
volume  of  tbe  Glen,  Ballagh,  and  Garriso 
which  flow  into  Lough  Melvin. 

BUNDUFF,  a  rivulet  and  a  village  in  tbe 
of  Carbury,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught  The  rivulet 
has  but  small  length  of  course,  and  flows  on  tho 
east  border  of  the  county  northward  to  Donegal 
bay.  A  salmon  fishery  in  the  rivulet  belongs  to 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Col.  Barton,  and  formerly  pro- 
duced 10  tons  a- year,  but  does  not  now  produce 
more  than  one  ton.  The  village  stands  near  tbe 
mouth  of  the  stream,  4  miles  west-south-west  of 
Bundoran. 
BUNDURRA.  See  Bcmdaiwa. 
BUNGOSTEEN  (The),  a  streamlet  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  flows 
southward  to  K  illy  bogs  bay,  and  meets  tbe  tide- 
water at  Carrirknagore. 
BUNLAHY.  8ee  Bonlaiit. 
BUNMAHON.  See  Bonxahox. 
BUNNAHINDLEY,  a  bog  on  tbe  mutual  border 
of  tbe  baronies  of  Brnwncy  and  Clonlonan,  co.  West- 
meath ,  Leinster.  It  lies  close  upon  the  Shannon ;  com- 
mences about  f  of  a  mile  from  Atblone,  and  extends 
nearly  1)  mile  southward,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
about  f  of  a  mile.  Tbe  surface  gradually  descends 
to  tbe  river,  and,  along  tbe  west  side,  is  between  18 
and  38  feet  above  the  river's  level ;  and  the  borings 
are  from  23  to  32  feet  deep.  The  official  report 
upon  the  bog,  so  long  ago  as  1812,  says,  "  A  con- 
siderable tract  near  the  town  has  by  degrees  been 
reclaimed.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  Down 
survey,  this  bog  contained  1.173  acres;  it  is  at 
present  608  acres ;  a  great  extent  of  tbe  red  bog 
has  been  improved." 

BUN  N  A  HONE  (The),  a  small  but  romantically 
situated  lake,  in  tbe  barony  of  Magheraboy,  co.  Fer- 
managh, Ulster.  This  and  tbe  loughlet  Carrick,  of 
kindred  appearance,  are  the  aources  of  the  river 
Sillies.  Both  be  a  little  south-west  of  the  village 
of  Church-hill. 

BUNNANIMMA.  See  Cbieve. 
BUNNAWN,  a  quondam  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Glanerought  co.  Kerry.  Munster.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,157-  Houses  196.  It  forms  part  of  the  wild 
alpine  region  on  the  boundary  with  co.  Cork  ;  and 
would  be  bisected  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
head  of  tbe  Kenmare  estuary  to  tbe  head  of  Bantry 
bay.  It  is  not  known  as  a  parish  in  tbe  ecclesiasti- 
cal divisions ;  vet  is  included  in  the  benefice  of  Kil- 
easkin  and  dio.  of  Ross.  See  Kilcaseih.  Tba 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  450} 
and,  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapela  of  Kilcaskin  and  Glengantf. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 
BUNO WEN,  co.  Westmeath.  See  Bemowesj. 
BUNOWEN,  a  small  village  in  the  district  of 
Joyce-Country,  co.  Galway,  Connaught  It  stands 
on  the  south  shore  of  Killery  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
rivulet,  which  forms  a  kind  of  natural  harbour.  A 
rocky  bridle  road  leads  hence  along  tbe  shore,  and 
across  a  mountain  pass  to  the  inlet  of  Salruck  or 
LiUlc  Killery. 
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BUNOWEN,  a  small  bay  in  the  district  of  Cun- 
nemara,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  is  situated  7 
milee  west-north-west  of  the  entrance  of  Roundstone 
bay,  and  indent  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  terminates  in  Slime  Head  It  affords  good 
anchorage,  on  a  muddy  bottom,  and  with  2}  fathoms 
of  water,  in  south-west  wind* ;  and  some  rocks  in 
the  offing  materially  shelter  it,  but  cannot  safely  be 
passed  by  a  stranger,  unless  he  attend  minutely  to 
the  charts.  In  the  vicinity  is  Bunowen-house,  the 
•eat  of  G.  O'Neille,  Esq.  jbe  circumjacent  country 
is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous 
parts  of  Cunnemara. 

BUNRATTY  (Lower  and  Upper),  two  bar- 
onies in  co.  Clare,  Munster-  The  district  extends 
north  and  south,  in  a  belt  164  miles  long,  and  from 
3^  to  7  broad,  from  side  to  side  of  the  county  ;  yet 
over  from  2}  to  44  miles  at  its  south  end,  it  expands 
to  a  breadth  of  J  :H  miles.  It  is  hounded,  on  the 
north,  by  co.  Gal  way;  on  the  east,  by  the  barony 
of  Tullagh  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  river  and  estuary 
of  the  Shannon,  which  divide  it  from  co.  Limerick; 
and  on  the  west,  by  the  baronies  of  Clonderalaw 
Islands,  and  Inrhiquin.  A  tributary  of  the  Fergus, 
the  Fergus  itself,  the  Shannon,  and  the  Ougaruee, 
unitedly  peninsulate  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
area  Much  of  the  surface  is  rocky,  yet  not  unpro- 
ductive ;  for  it  produces  very  luxuriant  herbage 
among  the  rocks,  and  grazes  large  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  barony  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Mac- 
nnmara,  and  was  called  Dangan-i-vigin.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  35,816.  Houses  5,440.  By  authority  of  the 
Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  the  parishes  of  Kilmurry 
and  Kiltinaghty,  with  the  exception  of  the  townland 
of  South  Bunuabia  in  the  latter,  were  transferred  to 
Lower  Bunratty  from  Upper  Tulla. — Lower  Bunratty 
contains  partot  the  parishes  of  Killelly,  St.  Muncbins, 
and  St.  Patrick's,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Bunratty,  Clonloghan,  Drumline,  Feenagh,  Kilconry, 
KilfenaghU,  Kilhntman,  Kilmaleery,  Kilmurry,  arid 
Tomrinlough.  Its  chief  towns  or  villages  are 
Newmarkct-on-Fergus  and  Six-mile-Bridge.  Area. 
69,083  acres  ;  of  which  1 1 ,623  acres  are  tideway. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  23,535.  Houses  3,605.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,896;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  553  ;  in  other  pursuits,  467-  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  3,670  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,277 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,288.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,490;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1.766; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  7,041. — Upper 
Bunratty  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
riooney,  Door  a,  Inchicronan,  Kilragbtis,  Quin.  and 
Templemaley.  Its  chief  villages  are  Quin  and 
Crusheen.  Area,  51,844  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
18,370.  Houses  2,916.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  2,662;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
277 ;  in  other  pursuits,  1 19.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,910;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,280;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  3,783.  Femules  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1 ,085 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,453  ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  5,554. 

BUNRATTY,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Bunratty,  co. 
Clare,  Munster.  Length,  southward,  2)  miles . 
breadth,  2+  ;  area,  2,754  acres,  2  roods.  29  perches, 
— of  which  7  acres,  17  perches,  are  tideway  of  the 
Ougarnee  river.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,300;  in  1841, 
1,320.  Houses  207.  The  surface  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Ougarnee,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Shannon.  The  land  is  prevailingly  prime;  and  a 
pendicle  which  surrounds  the  old  church  is  pointed 


out  as  the  richest  in  a  large  circumjacent  district. 
Among  the  seats  are  Cloverhill,  Clonmeny,  and 
Woodpark.  The  road  from  Limerick  to  Emits 
crosses  the  Ougarnee  on  a  stone-bridge  of  one  arch, 
traverses  the  interior  of  the  parish,  and  is  over* 
looked  by  Bunratty-castle,  and  the  mansions  of  Fir- 
grove  ami  Clonmoney.  The  castle  and  village  stand 
on  the  Ougarnee,  a  little  above  its  debouch  into  the 
Shannon,  and  3  miles  south-south-west  of  Six-mile- 
Bridge.  The  population  of  the  village  is  not  separ- 
ately returned.  The  castle  appears,  from  what 
remains  of  both  the  original  structure  and  subse- 
quent additions,  to  have  been  a  strong  square  pile  of 
massive  architecture,  similar  to  many  edifices  of  its 
class ;  yet,  in  the  condition  in  which  it  stands,  it  is 
the  most  perfect  and  remarkable  of  all  the  old  castel- 
lated houses  in  the  county.  Mucegros,  one  of  the 
three  Anglo-Normans  among  whom  the  territory  of 
Thomond  was  partitioned  after  the  Conquest  of  Ire- 
land, obtained  about  the  year  1250  the  privilege  ot 
holding  a  market  and  fair  at  Bunratty,  and.  in  1277, 
built  the  castle  ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  he  surrendered 
his  possessions  to  King  Edward.  Richard  de  Clare, 
who  succeeded  to  the  proprietorship  of  all  Thomond, 
made  the  castle  bis  principal  residence:  in  1305,  he 
successfully  resisted  a  besiegement  of  it  by  the  native 
Irish;  in  1311,  he  repelled  beneath  its  walls  an  in- 
vasion of  Richard  Burke,  the  '  red'  Earl  of  Ulster, 
slew  many  of  his  followers,  and  made  himself  and 
Lord  William  Burke  prisoners ;  but,  though  now 
victorious,  he  speedily  afterwards  was  slain.  In 
1314,  the  native  Irish,  emboldened  by  his  death, 
attacked  the  English  settlers,  drove  them  from  their 
possessions,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Bunratty  to  the 
ground.  The  castle  held  out  for  some  time,  but, 
in  1332,  was  taken  and  sacked.  The  edifice  was 
afterwards  restored ;  became  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  Earls  of  Thomond ;  and  remained  in 
their  possession  till  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  17th 
century.  In  1642,  it  was  closely  besieged  while  the 
Earl  of  Thomond  was  within  its  walls;  in  1649,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell ;  and.  in  1653,  it 
whs,  for  some  time,  the  residence  of  General  Lud- 
low. Its  walls  exhibit  indentations  and  sbatterings 
from  cannon-shot ;  and  several  balls  havj  been  found 
around  it,  one  of  which  weighed  39  pounds.  The 
castle  is  now  used  as  a  police  barrack.  Adjoining  it 
is  the  demesne  of  Thomas  Studdert,  Esq — Bunratty 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kil- 
finaciity  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £50,  and  the  rec- 
torial for  £100 ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  the 
Earl  of  Egremont.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of 
Tomrinlough  and  Kilconry.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  55,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,340; 
a  free-school  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
incumbent ;  and  a  hedge-school  had  on  its  books  55 
boys  and  14  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
granted  .£250  toward  the  erection  of  a  male  schoai 
and  a  female  school  at  Clonmoney. 

BUNREE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  counties  of  Sligo 
and  Mayo,  Conuaught.  It  rises  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Slievedamh  mountains,  in  the  barony  of  Leney, 
and  runs  across  w  ings  of  co.  Mayo  and  the  barony  of 
Tyreragh,  to  the  Moy  at  Ardnaree.  Its  direction 
is  westward ;  its  length  of  course  is  about  8  miles ; 
its  bulk  is  comparately  voluminous  ;  and  its  scenery 
is  picturesque. 

BUNREE,  a  village  on  the  above  rivulet,  and  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmoremoy,  barony  of  Tyreragh,  co. 
Sligo,  Connaught.  Area,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
197-    Houses  39. 

BUOLk  K ,  i  parish  in  the  barony  of  Slieveardagh, 
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7  miles  east  by  south  of  Tburlet,  co.  Tipperary, 
Mun>ter.  Length,  4J  mile* ;  breadth,  2| ;  area, 
7.1 1G  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  2.271 ;  in  1841,  2,660. 
Houses  416.  Some  of  the  land  is  good  ;  but  much 
i-  hilly  and  light ;  and  a  portion  is  bog.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coal  it  mined.  The  seats 
are  Littlefield  and  Pastorville,  and  the  chief  anti- 
quities are  a  ruined  church  and  3  castles.  The 
remotest  of  the  three  headstreams  of  the  King's 
river  rises  in  the  interior.  The  portion  of  bog 
within  the  limits  is  continuous  with  bogs  of  other 
denominations,  and  forms  with  them  a  morass  of 
7.937  English  acres  in  area  The  other  denomi- 
nations are  Baurerihle,  Clounourha,  PoinUtown, 
Glingoold,  Lanespnrk,  Littleton,  BaHydavid,  Nooar, 
Derryhogan,  and  Leigh  The  morass  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  the  road  leading  from  Urlingford  to 
Littleton;  on  the  east,  by  Gortnahoo  and  Buolick  ; 
on  the  south,  by  New  Birmingham ;  and  on  the 
west,  by  Ballydavid  and  the  Littleton  river.  Its 
highest  and  lowest  point*  lie  respectively  419  and 
377  feet  above  sea-level;  it  is  all  red  bog;  and, 
except  at  the  summits,  it  is  tolerably  firm.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  reclamation,  £12,577  12s.  7d.  —  Buo- 
lick parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Bcrrisleiuh  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel. 
Tithe  compo-ition,  £420.  Though  held  by  the 
treasurer  ot  Ca>hel  cathedral,  the  rectory  does  not 
form  part  of  the  corps  of  the  treasurership.  The 
Itoman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  between 
800  and  900;  and.  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  U  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilcooley. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  45,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,345 ;  and  3  National  schools- 
each  aided  with  £8  from  the  Board,  and  some 
advantages  from  subscription— bad  on  their  books 
180  boys  and  99  girls. 

BUR.    See  Ballyhalbert. 

BURABOLA.    See  Bi.nadola. 

BUR  FORD-BANK,  a  sand  bank  at  the  entrance 
to  Dublin  bay.  Leinster.  It  bas  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  tbe  Burford  man-of-war  was 
wrecked  upon  it-  A  buoy  at  its  north  end  it 
chequered  black  and  white,  and  one  at  its  south  end 
is  chequered  red  and  black  ;  the  former  floats  in  41, 
and  tbe  latter  in  3}  fathoms  at  low  water ;  and  both 
were  placed  by  the  Ballast  Board  in  1829. 

BURGAGE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
TalboUtown.  14  mile  south-south- west  of  Blessing- 
ton,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Length,  south-south- 
westward,  24  miles ;  breadth,  1}  ;  area,  1,876  acres, 
3  roods,  16  perches, — of  which  35  acres,  1  rood,  22 
perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  495;  in  1841, 
506.  Houses  74.  The  Liffey  flows  along  tbe  whole 
of  the  eastern  boundary,  and  takes  leave  at  a  surface- 
elevation  of  552  feet.  About  one-third  of  the  paro- 
chial surface  is  occupied  with  the  demesnes  of  Rusa- 
borough.  Russelstown,  and  Burgagemoyle.  Tbe 
road  from  Blessington  to  Ballinglass  passes  through 
the  interior.— This  parish  is  ecclesiastically  included 
in  the  parish  of  Blkbsington  :  which  see. 

BURGESS,  or  Blrckssbec,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  5 {  miles  south,  west  by 
south  of  Nenagh,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length, 
3}  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  4,980  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  3,570;  in  1841.  2,782.  Houses  468.  The 
surface  comprises  a  small  portion  of  bog  and  moun- 
tain, but  consists  principally  of  good  arable  land  j 
and  it  lies  between  tbe  Shannon,  and  the  Keeper 
and  Silver  mine  mountains,  and  is  traversed  south- 
ward by  the  roads  from  Nenagh  to  O'Brien's- Bridge 
and  Limerick.  The  principal  part  of  the  demesne 
of  Kilcoleman  is  situated  in  the  north.  The  Kil- 
mastulla  rivulet  effects  the  chief  drainage,  and 
tukes  leave  at  a  surface-level  of  165  feet  above 


the  tea.— This  parish  it  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Castletown- A kua  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition,  £276  18s. 
5H  ;  glebe,  £9  9s.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
hat  an  attendance  of  about  1,500;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  it  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Youghal-Arra,  In  1834,  tbe  Protestanta 
amounted  to  36,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,724 ; 
and  3  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  bookt  155  boyt 
and  88  girls. 

BURKSTOWN,  a  Tillage  in  the  barony  of  Shel- 
bourne,  4  miles  north-east  of  Ballyhack,  co.  Wex- 
ford,  Leinster. 

BURNCHURCH,  a  parish  in  tbe  barony  of  Sbil- 
lelogber,  44  miles  south-south-west  of  Kilkenny,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster  Length,  westward,  3}  mile* ; 
breadth,  1 }  ;  area,  3,363  acres,  2  roods,  37  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  977.  Houses  170.  The  territorial 
arrangements,  previous  to  the  adjustment  of  boun- 
daries by  tbe  Ordnance  aurvey,  assigned  to  tbia 
parish  a  large  area  in  Shillelogher,  and  also  a  district 
in  Galmoy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  of  tbe  whole,  1,450;  of 
the  Shillelogher  section,  1,184 ;  of  the  Galmoy  sec- 
lion,  266.  The  land  is  all  profitable,  and  chiefly  in 
tillage.  The  road  from  Kilkenny  to  Carrick-on- 
Suir  traverses  the  interior ;  and  is  intersected  by 
a  cross-road  from  Ben  net's -Bridge.  Far  ml  v,  tbe 
teat  of  R.  Flood,  Esq.,  stands  near  the  ruins  of 
the  old  parish  church  ;  and  tbe  only  other  noticeable 
seat  is  Ballymack.  The  hamlets  are  Burnchurcb, 
Ballvmack,  Knockham,  and  Bully.  Fairs  are  held 
at  Burnchurcb  on  July  25  and  Oct.  18.  — This 
parish  it  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  The  vi- 
carial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded 
for  £160  6*.  3d.;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
the  vicars  choral  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin. 
The  benefice  of  Burnchurch  consist!  of  more  deno- 
minations, and  is  more  perplexing  in  both  its  topo- 
graphy and  its  statistics,  than  probably  any  other  in 
Ireland.  Tbe  Fourth  Report  on  Ecclesiastical 
Revenues  and  Patronage,  state*  it  to  consist  of  the 
vicarages  of  Burnchurcb  and  Danesfort,  the  impro- 
priate cures  of  Kilfera  and  Pleherstown,  and  tbe 
rectories  of  Jerpoint- West,  Ballylinch,  Grangelegan, 
Dunbella,  Kilreegrange,  Blacknew,  Molfgrange, 
Blackrath,  Grangelovati.  and  Ratbbin ;  and  the  same 
report  incidentally  mentions,  at  included  in  the  bene- 
fice, the  four  additional  denomination!  of  Woollen- 
range,  Ardarra,  Burrismore,  and  Lismatigue.  The 
first  Report  of  tbe  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion omits  some  of  the  18  denominations  thus  enumer- 
ated; introduce!  the  additional  denomination!  of  Gar- 
ran,  Mocktown,  and  Abbey -Jerpoint ;  and  states  that 
in  Abbey- Jerpoint  are  included  Pleberstown,  Ardarra, 
and  Lismatigue.  Yet,  as  tbe  two  reports  exactly 
coincide  respecting  the  amount  of  population  within 
the  benefice,  they  must  be  regarded  as  differing  only 
respecting  the  distribution  of  the  territory,  and  the 
adjustment  of  its  topographical  nomenclature.  An- 
other perplexing  circumstance  is,  that  some  of  the 
denomination!  in  tbe  benefice  have  no  territorial 
existence,  and  that  others  are  variously  called  par- 
ishes, granges,  and  townlands.  Tbe  limitedness  of 
our  space  will  not  permit  an  attempt  to  unravel 
the  perplexities  of  this  circumstance ;  and  we  shall 
simply  copy  as  it  stands  a  Note  in  the  Report  on 
Revenues  and  Patronage  :  "  Incumbent  reports  that 
be  cannot  state  the  breadth  of  tbe  union,  or  tbe 
extent  of  tbe  several  members  which  comprise  it : 
but  that  Burnchurcb,  Danesfort,  and  Kilfera,  are 
contiguous,  and  separated  from  Woollengrange, 
Ballylinch,  Dunbella,  and  West-Jerpoint,  by  the 
river  Nore  ;  that  Grangelegan  is  on  tbe  north  side  of 
Kilkenny;  that  the  denominations  of  Ardarra  and 
Burrismore,  the  former  near  Waterford,  and  the  Utter 
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Johnstown,  forming  part  of  this  union,  are  30 
milei  asunder,  and  not  contiguous  to  any  other  part 
of  the  union  :  and  that  the  situation  of  Grangelovan, 
Blacknew,  Btackrath,  and  Ratbbin,  although  re- 
tained in  incumbent'*  titles,  are  unknown  to  him ! 
the  denominations  of  Ardarra,  Lismatigue,  Burris- 
inore,  and  Pleberstown,  are  townlands,  not  parishes." 
Area  of  the  union,  21,703  acres,  14  perches.  Pop., 
in  1631,  7.965.  Gross  income,  £1,807  Ss.  7Jtl. ; 
nett,  £1.333  10s.  6d.  Patron,  the  Crown  and  the 
diocesan  alternately.  A  curate  for  the  union  has  a 
stipend  of  £95  ;  and  three  curates  for  the  occasional 
duties  of  Borrismore,  Ardarra,  and  Jerpoint-West, 
have  stipend*  respectively  of  £26,  £10,  and  £5. 
The  church  in  Burnchurch  was  built  in  1810,  by 
means  of  a  parochial  assessment,  and  of  a  loan  of 
£553  16s.  lid.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  100;  attendance  60.  There  are  two  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels  in  Danesfort,  and  one  in 
Grangelovan.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  52,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,359; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  163,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  7.895;  a  Sunday  chapel  in  the  parish 
had  an  average  attendance  of  20  children ;  2  daily 
schools  in  the  parish,  one  of  which  was  a  free-school 
supported  chiefly  by  the  rector,  had  on  their  books 
90  boys  and  33  girls ;  and  5  daily  schools  in  tbe 
union  had  229  boys  and  93  girls. 

BURNCOURT,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Shan- 
rahan,  barony  of  West  Iffa  and  Ofla,  co.  Ti 
Area,  12  acres.    Pop.,  in 


line  to  the  sea ;  and  the  north  coast  is  intricately  in. 
dented  by  the  ramifications  of  Blackhead  bay.  The 
streams  are  all  indigenous  and  inconsiderable.  Re- 
cently formed  and  good  roads  run  from  New  Quay 
to  the  boundary  toward  Ennis,  and  from  New  Quay 
by  Ballyvaugban  to  Liscanor  bay  ;  and  an  improved 
hilly  road  connects  Bally  vaughan  with  Kilfenora. 
Previous  to  these  roads  being  made,  the  barony  was 
little  known.  Cean-gan,  the  earliest  name  of  the 
district,  means  *  the  external  promontory,'  and  was 
corrupted  by  Ptolemy  into  Gan-ganii ;  Hy-  Loch- 
Lean,  a  later  name,  signifies  •  the  district  on  the 
waters  of  the  sea ;'  and  Bun-en,  the 


ana 


HI' R  NCR <>N  AN.  a  creek  and  fishing-station,  in 
the  barony  of  Bannagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  side,  and  near  the  head  of 
Donegal  bay,  between  lnver  and  Donegal.  The 
harbour  has  18  feet  of  water  at  flood-tide,  and  is 
furni«hed  with  a  rude  quay,  erected  by  the  fishermen. 

BURREN  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Carlow,  Lein- 
s tor.  It  rises  on  the  boundary  between  the  baronies 
of  Forth  and  Idrone,  5  miles  west  of  Newtown- 
Carry  ;  flows  north-north-westward  6  miles  along 
that  boundary ;  and  then  runs,  partly  northward  but 
chiefly  west-north-westward,  7  miles,  through  the 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Carlow,  to  the  Barrow  at  the 
town  of  Carlow. 

i  BURREN,  a  maritime  barony  of  co.  Clare,  Mun- 
ster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Oalway  bay; 
on  the  east,  by  co.  Galway  and  the  barony  of  In- 
chiquin ;  on  the  south,  by  tbe  baronies  of  bichiquin 
and  Corcomroe;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  South 
Sound,  which  separates  it  from  tbe  Arran  Islands. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  15  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  9  miles ; 
and  its  area  is  74,361  acres.  "  The  general  fea- 
tures of  tbe  greater  part  of  the  barony  of  Burrin,  are 
altogether  different  from  those  of  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  In  the  central  portion  of  this  district, 
the  entire  surface  seems  one  unbroken  mass  of  lime- 
stone rock ;  and  the  bare  hills,  rising  from  the  shore 
to  a  great  elevation,  in  regularly  receding  terraced 
flights,  present  a  vast  am  phi  theatrical  outline.  The 
disjointed  blocks,  composing  the  surface  of  this  im- 
mense concavity,  though  not  deposited  with  all  the 
precision  of  the  trap  rocks,  are  laid  generally  in  hori- 
zontal lines,  giving  to  the  whole,  at  a  distance,  a 
regular  and  formal  character.  The  more  elevated 
parts  are  destitute  of  herbage,  and  present  to  the 
eye  an  arid,  cold,  and  joyless  waste,  unchanged  by 
either  summer's  sun  or  winter's  cold,  and  but  little 
varied  by  either  light  or  shade."  [Fraser's  Guide.] 
Yet  tbe  upland  grounds,  though  extremely  rocky, 
produce  a  short  sweet  herbage  ;  and  annually  nour- 
ish vast  numbers  of  sheep  for  the  great  fair  of  Ballin- 
The  west  coast  presents  a  gently  curved 


present 

means  a  distant  part  of  a  country — This  barony 
comprehends  the  whole  of  tbe  parishes  of  Abbey, 
Car r on,  Drumcreehy,  Glaninagh,  Kilcorney,  Kilona- 
|  han,  Kilbeny,  Kilmoon,  Noughoval,  Ouithtmana|;h, 
and  Rathborney  ;  and  it  contains  the  villages  and 
hamlets  of  Abbey,  Burren,  Behagh,  Currenroe,  Bal- 
lyvaugban, Ballyconree,  Ballinacraggy,  Loughrusk, 
Glaninagh,  Murrogbkelly,  Murroghtwohy,  Fer- 
moyle,  Noughoval,  Aughnish,  and  Finavara.  Pop., 
in  1831,  10.963;  in  1841,  12,786.  Houses  2.056. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,798;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  225;  in  other  pursuits,  136. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,263;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
346 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,987. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  528  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  360; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,616. 

BURREN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Abbey,  bar- 
ony of  Burren,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north-east  verge  of  the  barony,  and  north 
verge  of  the  county,  12  miles  from  Gort,  and  111 
from  Dublin.  At  the  head  of  a  bay  in  its  vicinity  is 
New  Quay  [which  see],  and  at  a  brief  distance  in 
the  Galway  bay  are  the  Burren  oyster  bank*,  famous 
throughout  the  surrounding  couutry.  The  village 
has  a  post-office.  Pop.,  in  1831,  147,  in  1841,  not 
specially  returned. 
BURRIS. 


BURRISCARRA,  or  Borriscarra,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Carra,  5j  miles  north-west  by  north 
of  Hollymount,  co.  Mayo,  Connaugbt.  Length, 
southward,  5}  miles ;  breadth,  2\ ;  area,  5,760 
acres,  1  rood,  30  perche*. — of  which  1,403  acres,  3 
roods,  26  perches,  are  in  Lough  Carra,  and  136  acres, 
3  roods,  28  perches,  are  in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,535;  in  1841,  1,681.  Houses  292.  The 
surface  lies  round  tbe  head  and  along  tbe  east  side 
of  Lough  Carra;  and  consists  principally  of  good 
land.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  the  demesnes  of 
Burriscarra,  Moorhall,  and  Clogher,  the  first  and 
second  richly  wooded ;  and  a  little  beyond  the 
east  boundary  is  Towerhill,  the  seat  of  Valentine 
Blake,  Esq.  In  1412,  a  Carmelite  friary  in  the 
parish  was  transferred  by  papal  authority  to  tbe 
Augustinian  Eremites;  and,  at  the  suppression,  it 
possessed  a  quarter  of  land,  with  tithes  valued  at  13s. 
4d — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam. 
Tithe  composition,  £65.  Tbe  rectories  of  Bur. 
riscarra,  Ballyhane,  and  Ballvovie  [see  these 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Burriscarra. 
Tbe  parishes  are  not  mutually  contiguous.  Length, 
9  miles  ;  breadth,  8  Pop.,  in  1831,  9,294.  Gross 
income,  £368  14s.  9d. ;  nett,  £345  16s.  4d.  The 
church  is  situated  in  Ballybane.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  500  to  600 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  two  chapels  in  the  parish  of  Ballintob- 
ber.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  of  Burriscarra  were 
all  Roman  Catholics  ;  tbe  Protestants  of  the  union 
amounted  to  102,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  9,872; 
|  a  daily  school  in  Burriscarra  chapel  was  aided  with 
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£2  a-ycar  from  ibe  Right  Hon.  D.  Brown,  and  had 
on  its  books  60  boys  and  19  girls ;  and  10  daily 
schools  in  the  union  had  on  their  books  419  boys 
and  149  girls. 

BURRISHOOLE,  a  maritime  barony  of  ro. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  forms  the  central  part  of  the 
western  division  of  the  county ;  and  is  more  impor- 
tant than  either  Murrisk  or  Erris.  It  is  bounded, 
ou  the  north,  by  Black  sod  bay  and  Erris ;  on  the 
north-east,  by  Tyrawley  ;  on  the  cast,  by  Carra ; 
on  the  south,  by  Murrisk  and  by  Clew  bay  ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  29  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  17  miles;  and  it*  area  is  146,991  acres. 
Its  prevailing  physical  character  is  that  of  wild 
moorish  mountain  ,  and  over  much  of  its  extent,  it 
lies  within  what  has  been  termed  "  the  terra  incog- 
nita" of  the  west.  Yet  it  has  a  considerable  aggre- 
gate amount  of  cultivated  ground,  chiefly  reclaimed 
moor ;  and,  though  nearly  destitute  of  all  the  softer 
graces  of  landscape,  it  presents  to  the  lover  of  grand, 
imposing,  or  savage  scenery,  various  fine  subjects  for 
the  pencil  and  the  muse.  It  comprises  part  of  the 
pirishe*  of  Aghagour,  Balliutobber,  and  LJandeady, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Achill,  Burrishoole, 
Kilmaclassar,  and  Kitmena.  Its  only  town  is  New- 
port. Pop.,  in  1831,  40,142;  in  1841,  39,853 
Houses  7.114.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 5,844;  in  manufactures' and  trade,  1,0110; 
in  other  pursuits,  441.  Males  at  and  aboye  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,955  ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  2,054 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  writ*,  12,389.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  785 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,575;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  14,711. 
BURRlSHOOLE,amaritime  parish,  on  the  main- 
of  the  barony  of  Burrishoole,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
*it.  It  contains  the  town  of  Newport  :  which 
Length,  westward,  12  miles  ;  breadth,  from 
half-a-mile  to  84  miles ;  area,  55,239  acres,  2  roods, 
4  perches, — of  which  1,903  acres,  2  roods,  86 
perches,  are  fresh  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  11,761  ;  in 
1841,  11,942.  Houses  2,116.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1831.  10,526;  in  1841,  10,851.  Houses 
1.936.  The  surface,  with  the  exception  of  islands, 
extends  round  the  north-west  and  north  parts  of 
Clew  bay ;  is  drained,  to  a  Urge  extent,  by  the  Bel- 
tra  rivulet ;  possesses  great  natural  beauty  in  the  en- 
virons of  Newport,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  bay : 
but  generally  ia  a  high,  rocky  country,  now  consist- 
ing of  boggy,  beath-clad,  or  bare  mountains,  and 
now  of  conoidal  bills  interspersed  with  reclaimed 
hollows,  and  so  grouped  and  dressed  as  to  appear  a 
grey  and  russet  tumulated  wilderness.  See  Clew, 
Newport,  and  Beltra.  The  water  area  consists 
of  28  acres,  3  roods,  20  perches,  in  Lough  Beltra, 
1 ,036  acres,  2  roods,  12  perches,  in  Lough  Feeagh, 
426  acres,  25  perches,  in  Lough  Furnace,  and  314 
acres,  19  perches,  in  small  lakes.  Loagh  Beltra 
protrudes  only  a  very  tiny  portion  of  its  area  within 
the  eastern  boundary  [see  Beltra]  ;  but  Loughs 
Feeagh  and  Furnace  lie  wholly  in  the  interior,  from 
If  mile  north-west  to  4}  miles  north-north-west  of 
Newport,— they  very  nearly  form  one  lake,  being 
mutually  separated  by  only  a  very  brief  run  of 
stream, — and  they  lie  respectively  14  and  I)  feet 
above  the  level  of  high  water  in  Clew  bay.  The 
principal  mountain-summits,  with  their  respective 
altitude*,  are,  on  the  eastern  boundary,  Mount- 
Eagle,  1,390  feet,— in  the  interior,  Bengorin,  1,912 
feet, — on  the  north-western  boundary,  Nephin-Beg, 
2,065  feet, — and  on  the  western  lmumlary,  Glenamo- 
na,  2,0RP  feet,  Gorrsnabonna,  2,343  feet,  and  Clag- 
gan,  1,250  feet.    Ncwport-houie,  the  seat  of  Sir 

1. 


■  Richard  O'Donnel,  Bart.,  one  of  the  chief  proprie- 
tors of  the  barony,  adjoins  Newport,  and  contri- 
butes largely  to  the  ornamenting  of  a  considerable 
district.  Burri-hoole  abbey  is  an  ugly  ruin  about  2 
miles  from  Newport.  The  abbey  was  founded  in 
I486,  by  Lord  William  Oughter,  head  of  the  family 
of  Turlow,  for  Dominican  friars. — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Tuam.  Tithe  composition,  £308;  glebe,  £58. 
Gro*s  income,  £366;  nett,  £328  8s.  2d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  portion  of  the  tithes,  compounded 
for  £42,  belongs  to  the  prebendaries  of  Faldown 
and  Killybegs.  The  church  was  built  in  1805,  by 
means  of  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  350  j  at- 
tendance 150.  A  We!>leyan  meeting-house,  and  the 
parish  school-hou«e  occasionally  u*ed  as  a  Presby- 
terian place  of  woiship,  have  each  an  attendance 
of  about  CO.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of 
Newport  and  NewftVld  are  attended  by  respective- 
ly from  1,500  to  2.000,  and  from  500  to  700; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
are  mutually  united.  In  1834.  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  497  Churchmen,  2  Presbyterians,  and 
12,135  Roman  Catholics;  II  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  841  boys  and  347  girls  ;  and  3  other 
daily  schools  were  in  operation,  but  produced  no 
lists.  All  the  schools,  except  one,  were  free ;  9 
received  £8  each,  and  one  £12.  from  the  National 
Board ;  3  of  the  National  schools  received  reflec- 
tively £14  10s.,  £3,  and  £1  from  subscription; 
and  one  of  the  other  schools  was  aided  with  £30 
Irish  from  a  bequest  of  the  Rev.  A.  Vesey,  and  £2 
from  the  rector,  one  with  a  graduated  allowance 
from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £9  from 
the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  and  one  with 
£10  from  the  Tuam  Diocesan  Education  Society. 
BCRRIS-in-OSSORY.  See  Borhib-in-Oshort. 
BCRRISLEIGH.  See  Boreisleigh. 
BURRISNEFARNEY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Clonli«k,  King's  co.,  Leinster,  and  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Ikerrin,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster. 
Length,  3  milex ;  breadth,  1.  Area  of  the  King's 
I  co.  section,  1,383  acres;  of  the  co.  Tipperary  see- 
I  tion,  3,157  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  770; 
in  1841.  1,073.  Houses  163.  Pop.  of  the  King's  co. 
section,  in  1831,  269;  io  1811,  380.  Houses  CI. 
The  parish  lies  3  milts  north-west  of  Tcmplemore ; 
and  a  brief  distance  respectively  north-east  of  the 
Devil-Bit  mountains,  and  south  of  the  sources  of  the 


Suir.   It  contains  no  prime  land,  yet  has  no  bog, 

scarcely  any  moor  or  mountain  This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Bourney  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition, 
£184  Pis.  3Jd.  The  church  was  built,  in  1823,  by 
means  of  a  gut  of  £830  15s.  4,d.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  120;  attendance,  about  70. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  79,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  746;  and  a  girls'  parish  day- 
school,  was  aided  with  £3  15s.  a-year  from  the  Lon- 
dou  Ladies'  Society,  and  £20  from  Mrs.  Pepper,  and 
had  on  its  books  56  girls. 

BI'RRIS-O-KANE.  See  Bobris  o-Kane. 
BCRRIS-O-LEAGII.  See  Burru-o-Leacii. 
BTRRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper  KelU, 
I]  mile  south-west  of  Kells,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
Length,  south-westward,  2J  miles;  breadth,  2\ ; 
area,  3,694  acres,  2  roods,  27  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,027;  in  1841,  796.  Houses  137.  Within 
the  limits  are  the  villages  of  Iribhtowm,  Scra- 
LocBTowN,  and  Sprinuville  :  see  these  articles. 
The  rood  from  Kells  to  Clonmellon  runs  southvtuid 
through  the  iuterior.  The  seats  ate  Springville, 
Anchorage,  and  Balrath,— the  but  the  seat  of  C.  A. 

Nicholson,  Esq  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 

of  the  benefice  of  Kells,  in  the  dio.  of  Mialb.  See 
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Kklls.  Tithe  composition,  £150.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  24,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  907;  and  2  pay  daily  schools,  at  Seurlogstown 
and  Drumbarrow,  had  on  their  books  104  boys  and 
57  girls. 

BURT,  Bert,  or  Birt,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Iunishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Length,  north- 
eastward, 7  miles ;  breadth,  from  J  of  a  mile  to  3 
miles  ;  area,  10,672  acres,  2  roods,  20  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  3.705  ;  in  1841,  3,857-  HousesO.19.  It  lies 
along  the  cast  side  of  Lough  Swilly,  6  miles  north- 
west  by  west  of  Londonderry.  The  surface  comprises 
a  large  proportion  of  mountain ;  yet  consists  generally 
of  good  land.  Burt  hill  rises,  conically,  from  the  side 
of  the  Lough,  to  the  height  of  nearly  700  feet ;  and 
is  crowned  by  the  ruin  of  Burt-castle,  one  of  the 
border  fastnesses  of  the  O'Doherty,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  castle  is  a  quadrangular 
structure,  from  4  to  5  feet  thick  in  the  walls,  with 
many  embrasures  for  cannons,  and  perforations  of 
the  merlons  of  blue  purbeck  for  musketry  ;  and  up 
the  alternate  angle  rises  a  circular  tower.  The  pile 
is  at  present  42  feet  high  j  but,  in  1825,  it  was  de- 
rived by  a  thunderstroke  of  a  turret  18  feet  in 
eight.  The  summit  of  the  ruin  commands  a  grand 
and  brilliant  prospect  of  not  less  extent  than  about  50 
miles  by  37;  though  the  view,  in  the  direction  of  Lon- 
donderry, is  partially  obscured  by  the  adjacent,  lofty, 
nnd  interesting  hill  of  Greenan  :  which  see.  Burt- 
house,  the  scat  of  A.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  stands  at  the  base 
of  Burt  hill.  The  principal  hamlets  are  Bridgetown 
and  Lower  Bohullion.  A  dispensary  in  the  parish 
is  within  the  Londonderry  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
fora district  of  13,700  acres,  with  8,908  inhabitants; 
and,  in  1839,  it  received  £115  14s.,  expended  £119 
10$.,  and  administered  to  1,442  patients. — This  par- 
ish is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Derry.  Gross  income  £92  6s.  8d. ;  nett, 
£08  6s.  8d.  Putron,  the  dean  of  Derry.  Sec  Tem- 
plemore.  The  church  is  old ;  and  was  repaired 
about  35  years  ago  by  voluntary  local  contribution. 
Sittings  80 ;  attendance,  00  in  winter,  80  in  summer. 
The  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  attended  by  from 
400  to  700,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  by  from 
300  to  400 ;  and  the  latter,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

Sarochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of 
luff  and  Inch.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  320  Churchmen,  2.288  Presbyterians,  and  1,443 
Roman  Catholics;  3  Sunday  schools  were  attended, 
on  the  average,  by  185  children  ;  and  4  daily  schools, 
one  of  which  was  parochial,  and  partially  aided  by 
the  dean  of  Derry,  had  on  their  books  123  boys  and 
34  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  bad  schools 
ut  Burt,  Bonemaine,  Carrorcagh,  and  Carrowan ; 
and  aided,  one  of  them  with  £0,  and  each  of  the 
others  with  £4  a-ycar. 

BURTON,  a  quondam  noble  seat  in  the  vicinity 
of  Churchtown,  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  was  a  residence  of  the  Perceval 
family,  and  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Earl  of 
Egmont.  The  mansion  was  burned  by  the  forces  of 
James  II.  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  but 
still  exists  as  a  ruin.  Around  it  are  extensive  plan- 
tations, large  orchards,  and  a  noble  park. 

BURTON- PORT,  a  creek  and  fishing  village  in 
the  barony  of  Boylagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Both 
are  situated  directly  opposite  the  island  of  Rutland, 
and  4  miles  north-north-west  of  Dunglo.  The  creek 
has  a  rocky  shore ;  is  quayed  on  one  side ;  has  8  or 
9  feet  water  at  high -water;  and,  besides  being  of 
use  to  the  fishermen,  is  the  ferry-station  to  Rutland. 
The  hamlet  has  a  branch  of  the  Dunglo  dispensary, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  surgeon  of  the  district. 

BUSH,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath,  co. 
Meatb,  Leinster.    It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dub- 


lin to  Navan,  5  miles  north-north  west  of  Clonee. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

BUSH  (The),  a  small  river  of  the  northern  part 
of  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  rises  on  the  south  side  of 
Slievenory  mountain,  5  miles  west-north-west  of 
Newtownglcns  ;  runs  about  14  miles  north-westward 
and  westward  to  a  confluence  with  its  principal 
affluent  1$  mile  below  Dervock  ;  and  then  runs  4} 
miles  northward,  past  Bushmills,  to  the  sea  at  Port 
Ballintrae.  It  has  the  character  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent to  the  vicinity  of  Dervock  ;  and  it  afterwards 
pursues  its  way  along  a  valley.  Its  tributaries  are 
the  Pound,  the  Gashet,  the  Dervock,  the  Flesk,  and 
the  Well.  It  is  affected  by  the  tide  over  only  about 
200  yards.  Its  fishery  was  granted  by  James  I.  to 
the  Antrim  family ;  and,  though  sold  by  them,  is 
still  all  private  property.  As  many  as  250  salmon 
have  been  taken  at  one  time  in  one  chamber  of  the 
weir  at  the  river's  mouth. 

BUSHMILLS,  a  small  market  and  post  town, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Duuluce,  and  barony  of  Lower 
Dunluce,  but  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Billy,  and  barony 
of  Carey,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Bush,  mile  south  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  6£ 
north-east  of  Coleraine,  and  52  north  by  west  of 
Belfast.  It  is  a  neat  and  improving  place  ;  and  is 
indebted,  as  the  chief  means  of  its  prosperity,  to  the 
exertions  of  Sir  F.  W.  MacNaughten,  Bart.  It 
contains  geveral  places  of  worship  [Sec  Billy]  ;  a 
court-house,  a  commodious  hotel  and  posting  estab- 
lishment,'for  the  use  of  visitors  to  the  Causeway  ;  a 
small  factory  for  spades  and  shovels ;  paper  and  flour 
mills ;  and  a  large  and  well-known  distillery.  A 
dispensary  in  the  town  is  within  the  Coleraine  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  population  of  11,625; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £40  19s.,  expended  £38 
19s.  Id.,  and  administered  to  299  patients.  Fairs 
are  held  on  March  28,  June  24,  Oct.  21,  and  Dec. 
12.  Two  public  cars  run  weekly  to  Coleraine. 
Bardyville,  the  modern  mansion  and  improved  de- 
mesne of  Sir  F.  W.  MacNaughten.  Bart.,  adjoins  the 
town  ;  and  various  neat  villas  and  bathing  lodges — 
among  which  is  Seaport,  the  seat  of  J.  Leslie,  Esq. 
— are  sprinkled  athwart  the  environs  and  along  the 
coast.  Area,  42  acres ;  of  which  34  acres  are  in 
BHly.  Pop.,  in  1831,  507;  in  1841,  788.  Houses 
146.  Pop.  of  the  Billy  section,  in  1841,  601. 
Houses  1 18. 

BUTLER'S  BRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Castleterra,  barony  of  Upper  Loughtee,  co.  Cavan, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Annalee  river,  3  miles 
north  by  west  of  Cavan,  on  the  road  thence  to  En- 
niskillen.  Area,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,211;  in 
1841,217.    Houses  40. 

BUTLERSTOWN,  an  alias  name  of  the  parish 
of  Kilronan,  barony  of  Middlethird,  co.  Waterford. 
Sec  Kilronan. 

BUTTER  WATER  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co. 
Armagh,  Ulster.  It  rises  among  the  Fews  hills, 
and  runs  northward  to  the  Callan,  at  a  point  1 J 
mile  above  Armagh. 

BUTTEVANT,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore, 
co.  Cork.  Munster.  Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  3. 
Area.  11,583  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,548;  in  1841, 
5,042.  Houses  729.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1841,  3,518.  Houses  498.  The  surface  is  drained 
south  ward  by  the  Awbeg,  and  consists  of  good  lime- 
stone land,  partly  in  tillage  and  partly  in  pasturage. — 
This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  dio.  of 
Cloync ;  and  is  united  to  the  perpetual  curacies  of 
Ballybec  and  Cahirdccuan,  and  the  vicarages  of 
Kilbroney  and  Bregooite  [see  these  articles],  to 
form  the  benefice  of  Bultevant.  Length  of  the 
union,  9  miles ;  breadth,  8.    Pop.,  in  1831,  8,495. 
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Gross  income,  £163  16*.  4d.;  nett,  £113  10*.  6d. ; 
— but  both  sums  are  exclusive  of  about  £50  re- 
ceived for  the  chaplaincy  of  the  garrison.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  tithe*  of  Buttevant  pariib,  joint- 
ly with  those  of  Ballybeg,  are  compounded  for  £'J62 
1"-..  and  are  impropriate  in  Mr  Oliver.  The  church 
of  the  union,  situated  in  Buttevant,  was  built  in 
1826,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,476  18*.  5&d..  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sitting*  220;  at- 
tendance 120.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapel*  in 
Buttevant  are  attended  by  respectively  from  2,000 
to  3,000,  and  from  300  to  400.  In  1834,  the  Pro. 
tcstant*  of  the  parish  amounted  to  200,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  5,535 ;  the  Protestant*  of  the  union  to 
282,  and  the  Roman  Catholic*  to  8,527 ;  and  7  dailv 
school*  in  the  parish — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£30  from  subscription,  £5  from  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Ladies'  Society,  and  other  advantages  from 
other  quarters— had  on  their  books  267  boys  and 
128  girls. 

BUTTEVANT,  a  post  and  market  town  in  the 
above  parish,  stands  on  the  river  Awt>eg,  and  on  the 
mail-road  from  Limerick  to  Cork,  3  J  miles  west  of 
Doneraile,  6  north  of  Mallow,  7  \  south  by  east  of 
Charleville,  and  121]  south-west  by  south  of  Dub- 
lin. Though  now  a  decayed  and  poor  place,  it  was 
formerly  a  town  of  importance  and  opulence,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  governed  by  a  corporation,  and 
rendered  a  scene  of  stir  and  concourse  by  the  pres- 
ence of  opulent  monastic  communities.  The  wrecks 
of  monasteries  and  churches,  which  must  once  have  I 
imparted  to  its  streets  an  unusual  show  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal splendour,  are  now  mournfully  intermixed  with 
masse*  of  humble  tenements.  The  monastery  for 
Conventual  Franciscans,  founded  by  the  family  of 
Barry,  some  time  prior  to  the  year  1290,  still  ex- 
hibits somewhat  extensive  remains.  A  handsome 
quadrangular  tower,  which  rose  from  its  centre,  and 
formed  it*  principal  feature,  fell  about  22  year*  ago, 
and  lies  prostrate  in  heaps  of  rubbish ;  but  the  walls 
of  the  choir  and  nave,  as  well  as  various  subordinate 
pieces  of  masonry,  still  stand,  and  display  many 
trace*  of  skill  and  taste  in  the  pointed  style  of  archi- 
tecture. A  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave,  contain*  numerous  monuments  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  Barry*,  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  But- 
lers, and  other  families.  A  crypt — a  very  unusual 
feature  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Ireland 
— occurs  beneath  the  chancel.  Some  frescoes  on 
the  wall*  of  the  monastery  are  praised  by  Archdall, 
but  appear,  from  the  faint  traces  of  them  which  re- 
main, to  have  had  no  merit.  A  large  heap  of  skulls 
and  bones  at  the  entrance  of  the  monastery  are  said  to 
be  those  of  persons  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Knock- 
ninoss  in  1647,  fought  by  the  parliamentarian  army 
under  Lord  Inchiquin,  and  the  Irish  force*  under 
Lord  Taafe.  See  Kkockxikom  A  little  north- 
west of  the  monastery,  and  within  its  burying- 
ground,  is  a  square  tower,  called  the  tower  of  Cul- 
len,  which  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the 
erection  and  retreat  of  an  F-arl  of  Desmond,  and 
which  probably  was  used  as  a  place  of  security  lor 
the  goods  and  persons  of  the  monks  in  times  of  vio- 
lence.— Near  the  abbey,  in  another  direction,  arc 
some  unimportant  vestiges  of  a  building,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  nunnery,  but  not  authentically  known 
to  any  document  — Two  churche*.  dedicated  re- 
spectively to  St.  Bridget  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
situated  within  one  cemetery,  have  disappeared. 
The  present  church  is  ornamented  with  a  steeple  ; 
and  has,  in  its  interior,  a  long  monumental  inscrip- 
tion to  the  family  of  Watkitu  of  Ballymce  and 
TTutiTpark. 

The  castle  of  Buttevant,  or  Castle-Barry,  is  boldly 
tcated  on  a  rock,  east  of  the  town,  and  overhanging 


the  Awbeg.  Though  occupying  a  good  site,  and 
once  a  defensible  residence,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  remarkable  for  either  size  or  strength. 
A  modern  house  was  erected,  within  the  court,  early 
in  last  century ;  and  other  changes  have  occurred, 
which  have  destroyed  the  prevailing  appearances  of 
antiquity.  The  castle,  a*  it  now  stands,  is  a  large, 
modernized,  irregular,  inhabited  edifice,  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  and  improved  demesne.  "  A  legend," 
says  Mr.  Croker,  "  relates  that  this  castle  was  the 
chief  residence  of  the  clan  of  Donegan,  who  rejected 
every  offer  of  the  English  to  surrender  it,  and  re- 
pulsed every  attempt  made  to  take  it ;  but  it  was 
ultimately  surprised  and  captured  by  David  de 
Barry,  who  gained  it  through  the  treachery  of  a  sol- 
dier of  the  garrison.  De  Barry  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  place,  put  it*  sleeping  inmates  to  the 
sword,  and  rewarded  the  perfidy  of  the  betrayer  by 
striking  off  his  head  also."  About  30  years  ago, 
while  the  grounds  of  the  demesne  were  undergoing 
improvement,  a  human  skeleton  was  found  a  little 
below  the  surface.  "  with  the  appearance  of  a  wig 
on  the  skull,  which  mouldered  when  exposed  to  the 
air ;  and,  apparently  concealed  in  the  caul,  were 
several  shillings  and  sixpences  of  Elizabeth."  The 
Buttevant  estate  was  purchased  from  Richard,  Earl 
of  Barrymore,  by  the  late  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  of 
Fermoy. 

Buttevant  was  anciently  called  Both  am  or  Botbon, 
and.  by  the  Irish,  Kilncmullah,  'the  cell  of  the 
Mullab,'  or,  Awbeg.  Spencer,  in  his  poem  of 
Collin  Clout,  thus  alludes  to  the  old  Irish  name  :— 

-  MulU.  the  dauphterof  old  Mole  so  hiKht 
The  Nymph  which  of  that  wator-coursc  ha*  charge. 
That,  apaafftaff  ««ut  of  Mole.  doth  run  down  right 
To  HutteTant.  where,  uprvading  forth  at  large, 
It  gtveth  name  unto  that  ancient  ritlie 
Which  KUiicumUau  clcped  U  of  old." 

The  modern  name  is  a  corruption  of  Iiout  z-en. 
avant,  '  Pu«h  forward  f  This  is  the  motto  of  the 
Barrymore  family ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
war-cry  of  David  de  Barry  in  his  conflict*  with  the 
MacCarthy*.  Buttevant,  though  on  old  town,  con- 
nects itself  with  ancient  history,  only,  or  at  least 
chiefly, by meansof itsarchitectural remains.  Portions 
of  its  wall*  can  still  be  traced.  In  1560,  the  town 
was  taken  from  the  Irish  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland  ;  and,  in  the  campaign  of  1*101 .  it 
was  burnt  by  the  English.  It  gave  the  title  of  Vis. 
count  in  the  Irish  peerage  to  the  Barrymore  family. 
All  its  environs,  with  tbeir  hills,  valleys,  and  rivers 
are  rendered  classic  by  the  pen  of  the  poet  Spencer, 
who  resided  and  wrote  hi*  Fairy  Queen  in  the  vicin- 
ity.   See  Kilcolf.mah. 

The  town  contain*  an  extensive  barrack  for  in- 
fantry. Fairs  are  held  on  March  27,  and  Oct.  14. 
The  Cork  line  of  railway.  a«  projected  by  the  Com- 
missioners, passes  within  1 1  statute  miles  of  the 
town,  at  a  point  whence  travelling  will  be  effected 
in  6  hours  and  55  minutes  to  Dublin.  In  1838,  the 
public  conveyance*  were  the  mail-coach  in  transit 
between  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  a  car  in  transit  be- 
tween Cork  and  Rathkeole.  A  fever  hospital  and  a 
dispensary  in  the  town  are  within  the  Mallow  Poor- 
law  union;  and,  in  1830-40,  the  former  received 
£130  5s.,  expended  £210  2s.  0|d.,  and  had  207 
patients,  and  the  latter  received  £64  10*.,  and  ad- 
ministered to  3,406  patients.  Area  of  the  town. 
87  acres.  Pop,  in  1831,  1,536;  in  1841,  1,524. 
Houses  231.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 82;  in  manufacture*  and  trade,  120;  in  other 
pursuit*.  72.  Families  dependant  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  urofe*»ion*.  17;  on  the  directing  of  labour. 
126;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  115;  on  inoaju* 
not  specified,  16. 
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CABINTEELY,  n  small  village  in  the  parishes  of 
Tully  and  Killiney,  half-barony  of  Rnthtlown,  ro. 
Dublin,  Ldiuter.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dub. 
lin  to  Bray,  6  miles  south-cast  by  south  of  Dublin. 
In  its  vicinity  are  Cabinteelv-house,  the  seat  of  Miss 
Byrne,  and  Brcnanstown,  the  villa  of  G.  Pirn,  Esq. 
Area  of  the  Tullv  section  of  the  village,  2  acre*  ;  of 
the  Killiney  section,  3  acres.  Pop  ,  in  184 1,  of  the 
whole,  333;  of  the  Tullv  section,  86.  Houses  in 
the  whole.  52;  in  the  Tullv  section,  14. 

CABLE  ISLAND,  a  small  island  in  the  barony 
of  Imokilly,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  lies  a  brief  way 
off  the  rocky  hearllanrl  of  Ring  Point,  and  3$  miles 
south  by  west  of  Youphal. 

CABRA,  a  demesne  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Kingscourt.  co.  Cuvan,  l  ister.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  wootlcd  and  most  extensive  within  a  large  cir- 
cuit of  country ;  has  in  its  centre  the  romantic  glen 
of  Cabra ;  and  possesses  in  a  considerable  degree 
almost  every  natural  element  of  fine  scenery.  Its 
proprietor  is  Col.  Pratt. 

CADAMSTOWN.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Car- 
bery.  co.  Kildare,  Lein*ter.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Johnstown  :  which  see.  Length,  3  miles ; 
breadth,  2k;  area,  5,033  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,0<>7;  in  1841,  1.180.  Houses  190.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,626;  in  1841.  908.  Houses 
158.  The  land  averages  in  value  26s.  per  planta- 
tion acre.  The  highest  ground  is  on  the  west 
border,  and  has  an  altitude  of  279  feet.  The 
Black  water  rivulet  traces  the  boundary  with  co. 
Meath  ;  and  the  Royal  Canal  parses  across  the  north 
wing.  The  only  mansion  is  Ballina.house ;  and  the 
principal  hamlets  are  Ballina  and  Cadamstown.— 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Castle-Carrer y  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
dare. The  vicarial  tithes  nre  compounded  for  £39 
9-.  7K,  and  the  rectorial  for  £78  19s.  3d. ;  and  the 
latter  are  impropriate  in  the  Marquis  of  Downshire. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
600;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arran?e- 
ment,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Nurney  and  Bal- 
linadrimna.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
)3,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,140;  and  2  daily- 
schools  at  Ballina  and  Johnstown— the  former  of 
which  was  aided  with  £13  a-year  from  the  National 
Board — had  on  their  books  1^6  boys  and  85  girls. 

CAHA,  n  chain  of  mountains,  and  a  group  of 
lakes,  on  the  mutual  border  of  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Kerry,  Munster.  The  mountains  extend  10  or 
11  miles  west-south-westward  from  the  Priest's 
Leap;  and  separate  the  ba>in  of  the  Keumare  river 
from  that  of  Bantry  bay.  The  lakes  are  scattered 
among  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  chiefly  on  the 
Cork  side,  and  between  3  and  4  miles  north-north- 
west of  Glengariff.  One  of  them  is  decidedly  scenic, 
and  several  are  attractive ;  but  the  great  majority 
are  small,  tame  ponds  or  pools.  The  lakes  are  fond- 
ly alleged  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry  to  be  as 
numerous  as  the  day  s  of  the  year ;  and  they  make  a 
prominent  figure  in  legendary  storv. 

CAHARAGH.    See  CahiragH. 

CAHENY,  a  village  in  the  pari-h  of  Aphadowey. 
half.lmrony  of  Colerainr.  co.  Londonderry.  lister. 
Area.  8  acre*.    Pop  ,  in  1841,  201.    Houses  34. 

CAIIIR.  a  parish  on  the  west  coast  of  the  barony  i 
of  Ivcragb,  co.  Kerry,  MuiMcr.    It  contain;,  the  J 


townof  Cahirciveen:  whichsee.  Length,  "miles ; 
breadth,  6;  area,  19,100  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
5,633  ;  in  1841,  6,315.  Houses  1,069.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,  4,461;  in  1841,  4,823. 
Houses  854.  The  parish  lie*  round  Valentia  Har- 
bour, and  the  mouth  of  the  Fartin  river,  but  chiefly 
east  and  north-east  of  Valentia  Island.  Its  prevail- 
ing character  is  that  of  boggy  mountain.  Yet 
though  the  views  are  wild  and  solitary,  the  moun- 
tains go  out  in  offset*  to  the  very  margin  of  the  sea, 
and  about  one-half  of  the  whole  surface  is  unprofit- 
able, b  considerable  extent  of  land  is  naturally  good, 
and  much  bog  and  moor  have  recently  been  reclaimed. 
A  large  estate,  belonging  to  the  university  of  Dub- 
lin, was  described,  upwards  of  half  a  century  ago,  as 
chiefly  bog,  very  reclairaable,  and  capable  of  being 
converted  into  fine  meadow  and  pasture  land.  The 
well-known  Daniel  O'Connell  was  a  native  of  the 
parish;  and  both  he  and  his  kinsman,  Charles  O'Con- 
nell, as  middlemen  of  much  of  its  land,  have  contri- 
buted largely  to  its  georgical  improvement-  The 
walls  of  the  humble  birth-place  of  D.  O'Connell 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Cahir  river's  estuary.  Hill- 
grove,  the  neat  cottage  of  C.  O'Conncll's  agent. 


a  little  to  the  west ;  and  Baboss,  the  seat  i 
C.  O'Connell  himself,  stands  somewhat  inland.  An 
old  castle,  called  Littur,  was  built  by  the  O'Sullivans, 
and  afterwards  possessed  by  a  brancb  of  the  Macrehans. 
Ballycarbery  castle  stands  opposite  Cahirciveen:  see 
Ballycarbery.  Near  Dowlas  Head,  which  screens 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Valentia  Har- 
bour, Bre  several  caves, — "  one  of  which,"  says  Dr. 
Smith,  "  is  so  low  as  hardly  to  admit  of  a  boat  with 
a  man  standing  up  in  it,  but  farther  in,  the  roof  is  as 
high  as  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral :  in  this  cave  there 
is  a  very  small  but  confused  echo ;  but  when  a  per- 
son speaks,  the  voice  is  so  reverberated  from  side  to 
side,  as  to  seem  louder  than  a  speaking  trumpet." — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe.  Tithe  composition.  £226  I7«.  Id. ;  glebe, 
£98  14s.  The  rectories  of  Cahir,  Glekbeuh,  and 
Kiixinake  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Cahir.  Length,  17  miles  ;  breadth,  7-  Pop., 
in  1831,  11,227.  Gross  income,  £656  5s.  7^d.  ; 
nett,  £596  10s.  4jd.  Patron,  the  Crown.  One 
curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75;  and  another  has,  in 
lieu  of  stipend,  the  use  of  Cahir  glebe.  The  church 
was  built,  in  1815,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £498  9s. 
2Jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
70;  attendance  40.  The  former  church  was  stated 
by  Dr.  Smith,  in  1776,  to  be  the  only  one  then  in 
repair  in  the  whole  barony ;  and  near  it,  says  be, 
"  are  the  ruins  of  several  small  houses,  built  former- 
ly by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  as  places  of  sane- 
tuarv  in  time  of  war,  which  the  privateers  never 
plundered."  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Cahir 
has  an  attendance  of  2,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  two  chapels 
in  the  other  parishes  of  the  union.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  the  pari-h  amounted  to  113,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  5,913;  the  Protestant*  of  the 
union  to  164,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  11,835. 
In  the  same  year,  the  schools  of  the  parish  were  a 
classical  school  supported  by  fees,  a  free-scbool  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  and  a  National  school  sup- 
ported by  £18  from  the  Board,  £25  from  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  various  sums  from  three  member* 
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of  the  O'Connell  family ;  and  7  dally  schools  in  the 
union  hail  on  their  books  447  hoys  and  352  girl*. 

C  A 11 1 II,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Ossory, 
1}  mile  east-north-east  of  Borris-in- Ossory,  Queen's 
ro.,  Leinster.  Area,  1 ,826  acres,  2  roods,  5}  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  519  It  has  nearly  lost  parochial 
status  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  quite  lost  it  in 
civil  ones.  On  the  north  side  U  a  bog  of  739  Eng- 
lish acres,  whose  highest  and  lowest  parts  lie  respec- 
tively 882 and  335J  feet  above  sea-level.  The  lands 
around  are  good  ;  and,  except  on  the  south,  lie  lower 
than  the  bog.  The  river  Nore,  at  the  distance  of 
about  half-a-tnile,  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  bog's 
southern  margin.  Though  the  bog  consists  princi- 
pally of  wet  fibrous  peat,  a  small  part  of  it  was 
planted  about  SO  years  ago,  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  then  reclaiming  the  whole  was  £701  9s.  4d._ 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Auchamacart  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
The  tithe  composition  is  returned  jointly  with  that 
of  the  other  parishes  of  the  benefice.  In  1834.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  51,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lies  to  481. 

CAHIR,  an  island,  about  a  mile  long,  in  the  bar. 
ony  of  Murrisk,  co.  Mayo,  ConnaughU  It  lies  about 
3J  miles  west  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland, 
and  3J  south  of  Clare  Island.  Its  north  end  is  rock  ; 
but  its  south  end  is  a  sandy  bead),  which  can  be 
safely  approached. 

CAHIR.  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  East 
Ifla  and  Offo,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  West  llfa  and 
Oris,  co.  Tipperarv,  Munster.  The  west  section  con- 
tains the  town  of  Cahir  :  sec  next  article.  Length, 
«i  miles ;  breadth,  5\  ;  area,  13,647  aeres.—of  which 
134  acres  are  in  the  east  section,  and  165  acres  are 
in  the  town,  and  78  acres  are  in  the  river  Suir.  Pop., 
in  1831,  8,594;  in  1841,  8.801.  Houses  1*961. 
Pop.  of  the  cast  section,  in  1841.  48.*  Bousea  8 
Pop  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  west  section,  in  1831, 
5, 186 ;  in  184 1 .  5.085.  Houses  793.  The  surface  is 
luxuriantly  and  joyously  watered  bv  the  Suir  ;  con- 
sists partly  of  the  low  ground  on  the  river's  hanks, 
und  partly  of  the  outer  belt  of  the  rich  table-land 
which  extends  between  the  Galtee  and  the  Knock- 
uieledown  mountains ;  and  contains  much  expressive 
landscape,  from  the  softly  beautiful  to  the  mildly 
grand.  The  declivities  oi  the  Galtees  occupy  about 
a  square  mile  in  the  extreme  west,  and  have  altitudes 
of  790,  1,092,  1.437,  and  1.476  feet.  The  principal 
country  residences  on  the  left  side  of  the  Suir, 
are  Kiflemly  Lodge,  Abbey,  Rosemount,  Alta  Villa, 
Loughlabery  House,  and  Garnavilla  House ;  and  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Suir,  arc  Cottage,  Cahir- Abbey 
House,  Upper  Cahir-Abbey  House,  Snugborough- 
Cottage,  Waterloo-Cottage,  Garryroan  House,  Lis- 
sava  House,  and  Ballybralla  House.  The  chief  an- 
tiquities, in  the  strictly  rural  district*,  are  the  ruins 
of  three  churches  and  two  castles.  The  other  chief 
objects  of  interest  belong  to  our  notice  of  the 
town — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Lis- 
oiore.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £400;  glebe, 
£20  18s.  24d.  The  vicarages  of  Cahir  and  Grand*:, 
St.  Jome  [see  that  article],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Cahir.  Pop.,  in  1831,  9.233.  Gross  income, 
£480  18s.  2Jd. ;  nett.  £397  18s.  4jd.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  The  church  was  built,  in  1816,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £2,307  1 3s.  lOld.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200  ;  attendance,  from  150 
to  210  The  Quakers'  meeting-house  has  an  attend- 
ance of  80.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  attended 
by  upwards  of  5.000,  and  has  three  officiates.  In 
1*34.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  269  Churchmen, 
7o  Protestant  dissenters,  and  8.507  Roman  Catho- 
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lies  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  union,  of  323  Churchmen, 
70  Protestant  dissenters,  and  9.2JI3  Roman  Catho- 
lics; and  15  schools  in  the  union,  all  of  which  were 
in  the  parish,  had  on  their  books  462  boys,  341  girls, 
and  about  120  children  whose  sex  was  not  specified. 
One  of  the  schools  had  £14  o-year  from  the  National 
Board,  and  between  £20  and  £30  from  subscription ; 
and  two  hud  some  advantages  from  Lord  Glengal, 
and  respectively  between  £20  and  £22,  and  between 
£28  and  £30  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

CAHIR.  a  market  and  post  town  in  the  above  . 
parish,  stands  on  the  river  Suir,  and  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork  with  the  road 
from  Watcrford  to  Limerick.  8$  miles  south  by  west  ' 
of  Cashel,  13}  north-east  of  MirhcLtown,  and  874 
south-south-west  of  Oublin.  The  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  the  town's  interior,  the  pleading  char- 
acter of  its  public  and  more  prominent  buildings,  the 
beauteous  course  of  the  limpid  and  feathery  Suir, 
the  ivy-mantled,  water-girt,  and  romantic  castle  of 
Cahir,  the  environing  park  and  plantations  of  Lord 
Glengal,  the  undulated  expanse  of  villa-dotted  luxu- 
riance which  spreads  away  in  the  distance,  and  the 
grand  perspective  of  the  verdant  and  wooded  de- 
clivities of  the  Giltce  mountains,  render  Cahir  un- 
surpassed for  picturesqueness  by  any  town  iti  Mini- 
ster. The  parish -church  is  a  handsome  edifice ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  large  and  very  graceful 
structure ;  the  sessions-house,  the  jail,  the  market- 
house,  the  schools,  and  the  inn,  are  all  distinct  and 
suitable  in  architecture ;  and  mo<t  of  them  occupy 
conspicuous  sites,  and  enter  well  into  scenic  compo- 
sition with  the  castle  and  river  and  opulent  environs. 
The  jail,  a  short  while  ago,  was  remarkable  for  its 
dilapidated  state  and  its  bod  management ;  but,  in  4 
1841,  it  underwent  repair.  A  barrack,  containing 
accommodation  for  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  stands 
about  a  mile  from  the  town;  and,  as  it  is  generally 
occupied,  it  contributes  largely  to  the  town's  bustle 
and  gaiety.  The  ruins  of  on  abbey,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Cumvil'le,  in  the  reign 
of  John,  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  Augustine, 
stand  a  short  WH  up  the  river.  A  fever  ho-pital 
and  a  dispensary  in  the  town  are  within  the  Cloghcen 
Poor-law  union  ;  and,  in  1839-40.  the  hospital  re- 
ceived £273  13s.  9d.,  expended  £352  19s.  1 1  }d., 
and  had  220  patients,  and  the  dispensary  received 
£64  7s.,  and  made  9.188  dispensations  of  medicine 
to  3,616  patients.  In  1841.  a  Loan  Fund  had  a 
capital  of  £1.986.  circulated  £8.963  in  2.552  loans, 
realized  £82  Is.  8d.  of  nett  profit,  and  expended  £5 
on  charitable  purposes.  A  market  is  held  weekly  ; 
fairs  are  held  on  May  26  and  27,  July  20.  Sept.  18 
and  19,  and  Dec.  7  ;  and  both  the  market  and  the  fairs 
ore  the  scene  of  much  business  in  the  influx  of  corn 
and  the  efflux  of  general  merchandise.  Exten*ivc 
flour-mills,  in  the  vicinity,  conducted  chiefly  by 
Quakers,  and  actively  and  constantly  at  work,  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  support  of  the  population. 
Sedulous  and  careful  efforts  were  made  to  introduce 
straw-plaiting  and  the  linen  trade,  but  they  almost 
wholly  failed.  Considerable  stir  and  prosperity  ac- 
crue from  the  thoroughfare  along  the  two  great  trans- 
verse lines  of  road  which  intersect  each  other  in  the 
town;  and  some  advantage  is  derived  from  favourable- 
ness of  position  to  tourists  visiting  tlu*  Mitchelstown 
caves,  the  glen  of  Aharlow,  the  Galtee  mountains, 
anil  other  comparatively  near  objects  of  commanding 
interest.  The  Cork  line  of  railway,  as  projected  by 
the  Commissioners,  approaches  within  a  mile  of  the 
town,  and  will  effect  travelling  thence  to  Dublin  in 
4  hours  and  37  minutes.  The  inn  of  the  town  is  of 
recent  errction,  and  well-kept ;  and  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Suir.  The  town  is  greatly  indebted 
for  its  extension  and  improvement  to  Richard, 
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eleventh  Lord  Cahir,  and  to  tbe  Countess  of  the  j 
first  Earl  of  Glengul. 

Cahir-castle  occupies  a  bold  site  on  an  Met  in  the 
Suir ;  and  is  connected  by  bridges  with  both  sides 
of  the  river.  This  edifice,  say  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Hall, 
*'  was,  as  well  as  the  town  it  protected,  very  famous 
in  former  times.  It  i*  said,  however,  to  occupy  the 
site  of  a  structure  of  the  remotest  antiquity, — its 
ancient  name  being  Cahir-dunaatcaitf,  or  'the  circu- 
lar stone-fortress  of  the  fish-abounding  dun  or  fort ;' 
a  name  which  appears  to  be  tautological,  and  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
an  earthen  dun,  or  fort,  had  originally  occupied  the 
site  on  which  a  cahir,  or  stone  fort,  was  erected 
subsequently.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  but 
irregular  outline,  consequent  upon  its  adaptation  to 
the  form  and  broken  surface  of  its  insular  site,  and 
consists  of  a  great  square  keep,  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive outworks,  forming  an  outer  and  an  inner 
ballium,  with  a  small  court-yard  between  the  two  ; 
these  outworks  being  flanked  by  seven  towers,  four 
of  which  are  circular,  and  three  of  larger  sire  square ; 
its  general  character,  even  now,  closely  assimilating 
to  that  which  it  presented  in  1599  (when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Essex),  as  it  is  pictured  in  the 
Pacata  Hibernia.  Very  recently  it  has  been  put 
into  thorough  repair  ;  "but  so  judiciously,  that  its 
picturesque  effect  is  in  no  degree  injured."  The 
beautiful  park  attached  to  the  castle  extends  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  both  sides  of  the  Suir ;  and 
contains  a  singularly  neat  cottage,  erected  by  the  late 
Countess  of  Glengal.  Tbe  castle  was  taken  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  George  Carey,  and  in  1650 
by  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  1543,  Thomas  Butler  of 
Cahir  was  created  Baron  Cahir;  and,  in  1816, 
Richard,  tbe  eleventh  Baron,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Glengal.  Area  of  the  town, 
1(55  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,408;  in  1841,  3,668. 
Houses  580.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 288 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  346  ;  in  other 
pursuits,  166.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  22;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
378 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  335 ;  on  means 
not  specified,  65.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  743  ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  179;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  552.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  522  ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  281 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
970. 

CAHIRAGH,  or  C ah ARAnn,  a  parish,  partly  in 
the  eastern  division,  but  chiefly  in  the  western  divi- 
sion, of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  4  miles  north 
of  Skibbereen,  oo.  Cork,  Minister.  Length,  10 
miles ;  breadth,  8.  Area  of  the  eastern  section, 
1,406  acres;  of  the  western  section,  22,111  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  6,999;  in  1841,  8,375. 
Houses  1,408.  Pop.  of  the  western  section,  in  1841, 
7,744.  Houses  1,300.  The  town-lands  of  Upper 
Lissane,  Lower  Lissane,  Rearahenagh,  and  Tooreen, 
compose  the  eastern  section,  and  were  transferred 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  division  of  West  Car- 
bery, by  authority  of  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV. 
The  parochial  surface  is  prevailingly  mountainous  ; 
and  is  bisected  southward  by  the  river  Hen,  and  the 
road  from  Dromdaleague  to  Skibbereen.  The  land  is, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  upland  moor  and  bog ;  but, 
in  the  vale  of  the  Hen,  it  is  of  very  good  quality. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  in- 
come, £650;  nett,  £563  13s.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was 
built  in  1829.  bv  means  of  a  gift  of  £650  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  160;  attend- 
ance 35.    The  rector's  house,  and  a  private  house, 


are  also  used  as  parochial  places  of  worship,  and 
are  attended  by  respectively  25  and  10  persons. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  at  Killeenlagh  and 
Dromore,  are  attended  by  respectively  1,500  and 
1,000;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, they  are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  131.  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  7.122;  a  school  of  the  Sunday-school 
Society  was  attended,  on  the  average,  by  16  chil- 
dren ;  and  two  daily  schools — one  of  which  was 
aided  with  £5  from  the  rector,  and  £5  from  Mr. 
Newman — had  on  their  books  101  bovs  and  72 
girls.  In  1840,  tbe  National  Board  aided  a  school 
at  Killeenlagh  with  a  salary  of  £12,  and  granted 
£74  3s.  4d.  toward  the  erection  of  a  school  at 
Clohane. 

CAHIR  ALTON,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Imokilly,  eo.  Cork,  Munster.  In  consequence  of 
the  boundary-line  between  it  and  Ballyoughtera 
having  been  forgotten,  it  is  now  included  in  that 
parish  [see  Ballyoughtera")  ;  but  it  still  sur- 
vives as  a  prebend  held  by  the  incumbent  of  the 
benefice  of  Castlemartyr  :  which  see. 

CAHIRAVALLA.    See  Cahirvalla. 

CAHIRCANAWY,  a  mountain  in  the  parish  of 
Glenbehy,  barony  of  Iveragh,  co.  Kerry.  It  over- 
hangs the  bay  of  Castlemain ;  and  over  its  crest 
passed  the  old  road  from  Iveragh  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Kerry.  This  road  Dr.  Smith  describes  as 
soaring  over  tbe  margin  of  the  sea,  in  a  "  tremendous 
manner,"  and  as  not  unlike  the  road  over  the  moun- 
tain of  Penmenmaurc  in  Wales,  except  for  being 
more  stony  and  less  secure ;  and  he  tells  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  absurd  belief  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry,  no  man  who  did  not  make  some  verses 
to  the  mountain's  honour  could  pass  over  it  with- 
out an  accident. 

CAHIRCIVEEN,  or  Caktrsivken,  a  post-town 
in  the  parish  of  Cahir,  barony  of  Iveragh,  oo.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  Fartin  or  Cahir  river,  2  miles 
east-north- cast  of  Valentin,  24  south-west  of  Mill- 
town,  and  182}  south-west  of  Dublin.  It  is  alto- 
gether  modern,  and  owes  its  origin  and  progress  to 
the  opening  of  the  country  by  roads,  and  the  en- 
couraging of  the  fisheries  by  tbe  construction  of  har- 
bours. Between  the  formation  of  the  new  line  of 
road,  along  the  vale  of  Glenbeigh,  and  tbe  year  1833, 
there  were  built  in  the  town  saltworks,  corn-stores, 
a  good  inn,  a  bridewell,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  76  slated  dwelling-houses.  The  bridewell  is 
small,  yet  contains  the  legal  accommodation.  A 
pier-quay  faced  at  each  side,  and  extending  181  feet 
from  the  root,  was  constructed  by  the  Fishery 
Board  at  the  cost,  to  the  public  funds,  of  £369 
4s.  7d. ;  and  it  is  useful,  not  only  in  encouraging 
fishermen,  but  in  facilitating  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  About  400  persons  tn  the  town  and 
its  vicinity  derive  partial  employment  from  the 
fisheries,  yet  seem  to  pay  preferable  attention  to 
their  other  employment  of  small  farmers.  A  Poor- 
law  union,  which  takes  name  from  Cahirci  veen,  ranks 
as  the  120th ;  and  was  declared  on  Sept.  19,  1840. 
It  lies  all  in  co.  Kerry,  and  comprehends  a  territory 
of  146,296  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
26,785.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective 
pop.,  in  1831,  are  Cahir,  5.653;  Valentin,  2.614; 
Killemanagh,  2,548 ;  Prior,  3,176  ;  Killvinan.  3,215; 
Drummod,  4.600;  Glenbeigh,  2.449;  Killorglin, 
1,284;  and  Glencar,  1,246.  The  number  of  ex- 
officio  and  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  6  and 
19  ;  and  of  the  latter,  3  are  returned  by  Cahir  divi- 
sion, and  2  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The 
valuator  was  appointed  on  June  22,  1841  ;  and  the 
workhouse  contains  accommodation  for  400  paupers. 
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Ttie  workhouse  was  not  completed  on  Feb.  C,  184.1 ; 
and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  union  up  to  that  date 
was  £416  7*.  Id.  The  medical  charities  are  two 
dispensaries  and  a  fever  hospital.  One  of  the  dis- 
pensaries is  at  Valentia  :  whioh  see.  The  other 
dispensary  and  also  the  fovcr  hospital  are  in  Cahirci- 
veen,  and  serve  for  a  population  of  respectively 
13,104.  arid  23.144;  and,  in  1839-10.  the  former  re- 
eeived  £134  8*.,  and  expended  £135  2>*.,  and  the 
latter  had  533  patients,  and  received  £254  4s.,  and 
expended  £213  19s.  Old.  The  town  stands  on  the 
estate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  rented  by  D. 
O'Coiinell,  Esij.  In  its  vicinity  are  various  interest- 
ing objects  noticed  in  the  article  Caiiir  :  which  see. 
Area  of  the  town,  75  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,192 ; 
in  1841,  1,492.  Houses  215.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  63 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
167;  in  other  pursuits,  63.  Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  20;  on  the  di- 
recting of  labour,  153  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour, 
101 ;  on  means  not  specified,  19. 

CAH1RCON,  a  landing-place  in  the  parish  of 
Kildysart,  barony  of  Clonderalaw.  co.  Clare,  Munster. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Shannon,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Fergus,  opposite  the  island  of  In- 
nismurry,  and  at  a  brief  distance  from  the  village  of 
Kildysart.  The  Commissioners  for  the  Improve- 
ment  of  the  Shannon  Navigation  planned  the  con- 
struction of  a  causeway  to  a  projecting  rock  at 
this  place,  the  cutting  down  of  the  face  of  the  rook, 
and  the  erection  upon  it  of  a  pier  at  the  estimated 
cost  of  £  1 ,986 ;  and  they  say,  "  This  may  be  con- 
sidered a  very  eligible  situation  for  a  pier,  being  in 
the  fair  way  up  and  down  the  river,  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  Kilrush,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fer- 
gus, thus  affording  great  accommodation  to  the  farm- 
ers in  this  district  for  shipping  off  their  produce." 
Vessels  will  be  able  to  approach  the  pier  with  a  good 
depth  of  water ;  steamers  plying  up  and  down  the 
Shannon  may  touch  without  making  any  material 
deviation  from  their  direct  course ;  and  a  road  was 
proposed  to  be  constructed  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground  to  connect  the  works  with  Kildysart.  Ca- 
hircon  demesne,  in  the  vicinity,  the  property  of  John 
Scott,  Esq.,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  char- 
acter, and  beautiful  in  situation,  on  the  Shannon. 

CAIIIRCONLISH.  a  parish  containing  a  small 
post-town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
willi&m,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  3  miles ; 
breadth,  1|;  area,  8,173  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,954;  in  1841,3,925.  Houses  570.  The  surface 
is  partly  tame,  yet  prevailingly  exhibits  low,  ver- 
dant, beautiful  hills ;  it  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  excellent  land ;  and  it  is  drained  north-westward 
by  the  Groody  rivulet  which  falls  into  the  Shannon  at 
Limerick,  and  traversed  in  the  same  direction  by  the 
mail-road  from  Waterford  to  Limerick.  The  village 
stands  about  a  mile  south  of  the  mail-road,  7  miles 
>outh-ea«t  by  east  of  Limerick,  and  101  south-west 
of  Dublin.  Area,  51  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  703 ;  in 
1841,  562.  Houses  80.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  Limerick  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  popu- 
lation of  10.000;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  received  £90 
16s.,  expended  £101  12s..  and  administered  to  3,575 
patients.  The  Shannon  line  of  railway,  as  projected 
by  the  Commissioners,  passes  within  2  miles  of  the 
village,  and  will  effect  travelling  thence  to  Dublin 
in  5  hours  and  2!)  minutes.  Cahirconlish-housc,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  WiUon,  is  a  handsome  residence,  and 
adjoins  the  village. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
dio.  of  Emly.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £212  6s. 
2d. ;  glel>e,  £40  19s.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £369  4«.  7jd.,  and  are  impropriate  in 
the  vicars  choral  of  Dublin.  The  vicarages  of  Cahir- 
conlish  and  Liddonbf.o,  and  the  rectory  of  Carriu- 


|  parson  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Cahirconlish.  Length,  4  miles  ;  breadth,  2.  Pop., 
in  1831,  5,288.  Cross  income.  £441  0<.  6}d.  ;  nett, 
I  £-185  4s.  1 1  |«L  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  date  and 
'  cost  of  the  church's  erection  are  unknown.  Sittings 
200  ;  attendance,  from  50  to 00.  Cahirconlish  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  ahout  1,300; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Isertlaurence.  There  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  also  in  Carrigpurson.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  105, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,025 ;  the  Protestants 
of  the  union  to  109,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
5,395  ;  and  5  daily  schools  in  the  union — 4  of  which 
were  in  the  parish,  and  3  of  these  4  salaried  with  re- 
spectively £12  from  the  National  Board,  £4  from 
the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £14  from  the 
London  Ladies'  Society  or  from  subscription— had 
on  their  books  147  boys  and  1 19  girls.  In  1840,  the 
National  Board  had  schools  at  Cahirhine.  Kilmurray, 
and  St.  Lawrence'  Inch,  on  salaries  of  £4,  £12,  and 
£10. 

CAHIRCONREE,  a  mountain  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  is  situated  7  miles  south-west  of  Tra. 
lee,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  isthmus  be- 
tween Tralee  bay  and  Castlemaine  Harbour,  It  has 
a  conoidal  form  and  steep  declivities;  and  Bautre- 
gaun,  its  most  westerly  summit,  has  an  altitude  of 
2,784  feet  above  sea-level.  On  the  summit  of  Cahir. 
conreeis  a  circle  of  massive,  rude  stones,  superim- 
posed in  the  manner  of  a  Danish  intrenchment,  and 
several  of  them  measuring  from  8  to  10  cubic  feet. 
How  such  ponderous  stones  could  have  been  lifted 
to  the  top  of  so  accli  vitous  and  lofty  a  mountain  in  the 
untutored  age  in  which  the  monument  must  have 
been  formed,  is  n  problem  as  curious  to  the  learned  as 
to  the  vulgar.  The  name  Cahirconree,  or  more  pro- 
perly  Cahir-eon-rigb,  means  '  the  stone  fortress  of 
King  Con,'  and  appears  to  allude  to  the  massive 
stone  circle ;  and  the  Conrigh,  or  King  Con,  from 
whom  the  name  is  derived,  makes  a  considerable 
figure  in  legendarv  story. 

CAHIRCORNEY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Small  County,  2  miles  south-east  of  Six-Mile-Bndge, 
co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  1}  mile;  breadth, 
j  of  a  mile  ;  area.  1 .546  acres.  Pop.,  in  I  S3 1 .  8N0 ; 
in  1841,  522.  Houses  75.  It  comprehends  the 
townlands  of  Cabircorney,  Ballingoola,  and  Ra- 
leighstown.  The  river  Comogue  traverses  the  in- 
tenor.  The  surface  consists  of  two  parallel  chains 
of  hills,  the  one  richly  pastoral,  and  the  other  ver- 
dant, beautiful,  and  carpeted  with  limestone  soil ; 
and  of  an  intermediate  plain,  traversed  and  much 
overflown  by  the  Comogue,  and  constituting  what 
is  provincially  called  coreass  land.  Two-thirds  of 
the  parochial  area  are  meadow  and  pasture.  Lough 
Gur  is  on  the  western  border.  See  Gun.  Near  the 
road  from  Cork  to  Limerick  is  the  very  beautiful 
and  highly  improved  demesne  of  Cahir,  the  property 
of  the  Hon.  Standish  O'Grady.  Near  the  glebe- 
house  of  Ballingoola  are  the  remains  of  asmall  abbey, 
called  Little  Friarstown;  and  near  Ballinaguard,  on 
a  hill  or  rising  ground,  is  Rockstowu-castle.  Danish 
rath*  and  Druidieal  monuments  occur  in  various 
localities  in  and  around  the  parish  ;  and  the  former 
abound  about  the  accli  vitous  and  craggy  hill  of  Car- 
rigfeagh  or  Raven's  Rock,  whose  summit  is  crowned 
by  a  strong  circular  stone  building.  On  the  road 
from  Limerick  to  Hospital  is  the  village  of  Heu- 

bertstowk  i  which  see  This  parish  is  a  vicarage 

in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£50;  glebe,  £14.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com. 
pounded  for  £100;  and  are  impropriate  in  John 
Croker,  Esq.     The  vicarages  of  Cahircorney  and 
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Kilkellane  constitute  the  benefice  of  Cahircomey. 
See  Kilkellane.  Length,  1}  mile;  breadth,  }  of 
a  mile.  Pop.,  in  1831, 1,559.  Gross  income,  £109; 
nett,  £84  17*.  2d.  Patron,  Earl  Kenmare.  The 
church  was  built  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  and  new 
roofed  about  the  year  1804.  Sittings  60;  attendance 
20.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  and  the 
union  amounted  to  15,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
parish  to  887,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  union 
to  1,593;  and  a  hedge-school  in  the  union  and 
parish  had  on  its  book  43  boys  and  25  girls. 

CAHIRDR1NEY,  a  ruined  castle  on  the  southern 
margin  of  the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon, 
about  3  miles  south-south-west  of  Mitchclstown,  ' 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  ruins  crown  the  summit  of 
a  bill  about  a  mile  west  of  the  road  from  Mitrhcls- 
town  to  Fermoy,  and  are  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
views  from  most  parts  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
Smith  and  Seward  mistakenly  say  that  this  castle 
was  a  fastness  of  the  Roche  family.  The  real  pro- 
prietors were  the  Condons ;  and,  in  the  28th  of 
Elizabeth,  Richard  Fitz- Piers  Condon,  surnamed 
Ny-Caharrach,  of  Cahirdriney,  suffered  attaint. 

CAHIRDUGGAN,  a  parish  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  3  miles  south- west 
of  Doncraile,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  4  mile* ; 
breadth,  3J  ;  area,  6,131  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,801 ; 
in  1841,  1.626.  Houses  244.  The  surface  is  partly 
hilly  ;  and  the  lands  have  a  limestone  soil,  and  con- 
stitute pasture  and  tillage  grounds  of  middling  qua- 
lity. The  interior  is  bisected  by  the  road  from 
Buttevant  to  Mallow,  and  contains  several  mansions. 
— This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Buttkvant  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Cloyne.  The  tithes  arc  compounded  for  £340  lis. ; 
and  are  impropriate  in  C.  D.  O.  Jephson,  Esq.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  62,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  1,817- 

CAHIRELLY.    See  Ballybricken. 

CAHIRFOSSORGE.    Sec  Balunard. 

CAH1RKEEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
catherinc,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Area, 
17  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  320.    Houses  55. 

CAHIRLAG,  a  parish  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  barony  of  Barrymore,  6  miles  east  by  north 
of  Cork,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  village 
of  New  Glanmire.  See  Glanmire.  Length,  3 
miles;  breadth,  li;  area,  3,557  acres.  Pop,  in 
1831,  1,840;  in  1841,  1.767.  Houses  273.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 1,567.  Houses  249.  The 
surface  is  separated  from  the  barony  of  Cork,  on  the 
west,  by  the  Glanmire  river ;  and  from  Little  Island, 
on  the  south,  by  a  belt  or  sound  of  Cork  Harbour. 
The  whole  surface,  excepting  demesne  grounds  and 
woodlands,  is  arable ;  and  roost  of  it  is  prime  land. 
The  valley  of  the  Glanmire  is  a  continuous  sheet  of 
beauty;  and  its  eastern  screen  is  undulated  hill- 
ground,  whose  slopes  toward  the  river  are  finely 
embellished  with  wood.  The  hamlet  of  New  Glan- 
mire, and  the  village  of  Riverstown  on  the  Glanmire 
river,  are,  to  some  extent,  seats  of  factorial  industry ; 
and  the  former  has  long  been  the  site  of  a  curious 
bolting-mill.  See  Riyerstown.  Among  various 
mansions  which  adorn  the  parish  is  Dunkittle,  the 
seat  of  Abraham  Morris,  Esq.,  which  commands  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  rich  circumjacent  scenery.  The 
road  from  Cork  to  Youghal  bisects  the  parish  east- 
ward This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Rathcooney  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Cork.  Tithe  composition,  £300;  glebe,  £7. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
900  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilquane.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  217  churchmen,  1  Pres- 
byterian, 17  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,699  j 


Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  hedge-school  had  on  its 
books  27  boys  and  8  girls.  In  1840,  a  National 
school  at  New  Glanmire  had  on  its  books  100  boys 
and  73  girls,  and  was  salaried  with  £1 1  6s.  8d.  from 
the  Board. 

CAHIRNARRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
william,  3^  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  Limerick, 
co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of 
Balmneety  :  which  see.  Length,  2J  miles ; 
breadth,  1}  ;  area,  2,478  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  1.388. 
Houses  212.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
1,157.  Houses  176.  The  pop.  of  1831  is  returned 
by  the  civil  reports  at  882,  and  by  the  ecclesiastical 
reports  at  1,939.  The  larger  part  of  the  parish  for- 
merly lay  within  the  county  of  the  city  of  Limerick, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam  by 
the  Act  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  The  parochial  surface 
consists  of  good  land  .  and  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Limerick  to  Cork.  On  the  northern  border  is 
Cabirnarry-house,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Crips ;  aud  2  miles 
farther  south  is  Ballinaguard,  the  scat  of  John 
Croker,  Esq.,  amidst  an  extensive  demesne  of  beau- 
tifully varied  surface  This  parish,  whose  tithes  arc 

compounded  for  £175  7s.  B\d.,  is  appropriated  to 
the  deanery  of  Limerick ;  yet  it  constitutes  a  per- 
petual curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Limerick.  Gross  income,  £104  6s. ;  nett,  £91  2s. 
Patron,  the  dean  of  Limerick.  The  church  was 
built  in  1812,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £230  15s.  4  Jd. 
from  the  bite  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  60; 
attendance,  about  12.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  15,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,001 ; 
and  2  pay  daily  schools  were  attended,  on  the  aver- 
age, by  from  200  to  220  children. 

CAHIRSIVEEN.    See  Cahirctyeem. 

CAHIRULTON.    Sec  Cahiralton. 

CAHIRVALLA,  or  Cahiratalla,  a  parish,  4-j 
miles  south  by  east  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  for- 
merly within  the  county  of  that  city,  but  now  in 
the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  14;  area,  3,833  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,463;  in  1841,  1,717.    Houses  269. 

The  land  is  in  general  good  This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Patrick's, 
and  of  the  corps  of  the  trcasurership  of  Limerick 
cathedral,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Tithe  com- 
position, £210.  The  prebendary  of  Kilpeacon 
has  a  stipend  of  £5  for  performing  the  occasional 
duties.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  about  700;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Donaghmore.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  19,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,498;  and  a  pay 
daily  school  was  attended,  on  the  average,  by  about 
40  children. 

CAIRME,  a  lead  mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Ennis- 
corthy,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  belongs  to  the 
Mining  Company  of  Ireland.  The  ore  is  conveyed 
in  boats  from  Enniscorthy  to  Wexford,  either  for 
sale  or  for  shipment  to  the  Company's  smelting 
works  at  Ballycorus;  and  supplies  of  timber  and 
other  heavy  materials  are  sent  up  the  Sluncy  to 
Enuiscorthy,  and  conveyed  thence  to  the  mine  on 
cars. 

CAIRNCASTLE.    See  Carncastle. 

CAIRNLOCGH.    See  Carnlocob. 

CAIRNSH1LL,  a  considerable  eminence,  2} 
miles  east  of  Sligo,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo, 
Connaught.  From  its  summit,  "a  comprehensive 
view  is  obtained  of  Lough  Gill,  Hazlewood,  and  the 
romantic  hills  stretching  far  eastward ;  and,  on  the 
west,  Sligo,  with  its  magnificent  environs  bounded 
by  the  Cope  Mountain,  Beubulben,  and  Knocknara, 
together  with  the  bay,  its  various  ramifications,  and 
the  distant  Atlantic,  are  distinctly  seen." 
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CALABBER  (The),  n  rivulet,  a  mmintain- 
strewn,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmarremui,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  ri*e»  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Arri- 
gal  mountain,  and  ruin  6  mile*  north-north-eastward 
to  a  confluence,  a  little  below  Lough  Veagh,  with 
the  stream  which  carries  off  the  superfluent  waters 
of  that  romantic  lake. 

CALABBER-BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  on  the  above 
rivulet,  I -j  mile  west  of  Glen  veagh- Bridge,  and  4} 
miles  east  of  Dunlewy,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  The 
road  from  Letterkenny  hither  forks  here  into  two 
lines  toward  respectively  Clady-Bridge  and  Fal- 
carragh. 

C ALARY,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Newcastle, 
Rathdown,  and  North  Ballinacor,  3|  miles  north* 
west  of  Newtowu-Mount-Keunedy,  co.  Wicklow. 
Leinster.    It  is  properly  a  quoad  tacra  parish,  and 
comprises  portions  of  the  quoad  civilia  parishes  of 
Kilmaeanogue,  Kilcoole,  Derralossory.  Newcastle, 
and  Powerscourt.  Length,  south-eastward,  7  miles; 
breadth,  from  I  mile  to  5  miles.     Area  of  the 
Newcastle  section,  5,153  acres,  3  perches;  of  the 
Rathdown  section,  3,078  acres,  2  roods,  3  perches  . 
of  the  Ballinacor  section,  11,352  acres,  1  rood,  7 
perche*, — of  which  N  acres,  2  roods,  27  perches 
are  water.     Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2.533; 
in  1841,  2,054.    Houses  426.    Pop.,  in  1841,  of 
the  Newcastle  section,  1,414;  of  the  Rathdown 
section,  423;   of  the   Ballinacor  section,  1,117. 
Houses  in  the  Newcastle  section,  218;  in  the  Rath- 
down section,  52;  in  the  Ballinacor  section,  156. 
The  surface  contains  some  land  of  a  middling  quality; 
but  aggregately  is  a  dreary  tract  of  moorish  and 
boggy  uplands  and  alps.    Loughs  Tay  and  Dan  lie 
on  the  western  boundary,  and  have  a  surface  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  of  respectively  607  and  085  feet. 
A  wing  of  3{  miles  by  1  ±  projects  from  the  north- 
west; and  is  partly  bounded  by  the  nascent  Liffey 
down  to  the  water-level  of  1,256  feet,  partly  bounded 
by  the  Annamoe  river  down  to  Lough  Tay,  partly 
defined  on  the  south-west  by  Sally-Gap  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,631  feet,  and  partly  defined  on  the  north- 
east by  Crockan  Pond  and  War-Hill,  at  altitudes  of 
1,770  and  2,250  feet.    The  Vartry  river  bisects  the 
interior  from  an  elevation  of  891  feet  on  the  north, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Rouodwood  on  the  south.  A 
mountain  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  and  forming 
the  southern  out-screen  of  the  Glen  of  the  Downs, 
has  an  altitude  of  1,232  feet;  and  Douce  mountain, 
on  the  northern  frontier,  and  one  of  the  monarch- 
heights  of  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  has 
an  altitude  of  2,384  feet.    The  military  road  crosses 
the  north-western  wing;  and  the  road  from  Dublin 
to  Glendalough  by  way  of  Roundwood  passes  down 
the  vale  of  the  Vartry.     A  dispensary  in  the 
parish  is  within  the  Rathdrum  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  pop.  of  3,751  ;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  expended  £97  10s.,  and  administered  to  1,841 
patients — This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and 
•  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Gross 
income,  £45  7s.  8d. ;  nett,  £33  7s.  8d.  Patrons, 
the  incumbents  of  Derralossory,  Delgany,  Powers- 
court,  and  Newcastle.    The  church  was  built  in 
1834.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruit*.    Sittings  220 ;  attendance  40.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  Kilmaeanogue  section 
•mounted  to  92,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  124; 
the  Protestant*  of  the  Kilcoole  section  to  63,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  570;  the  Protestants  of  the 
Derralossory  section  to  425,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  712;  the  Protestants  of  the  Newcastle  section 
to  00,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  642;  the  Protes- 
tant* of  the  Powerscourt  section  to  0,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  169;  the  Protestants  of  the  whole 
parish  to  640.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,217. 


In  the  same  year,  a  Sunday  school  in  the  parish  had 

on  its  books  64  boys  and  76  girls,  a  parochial  school 
had  31  bovs  and  33  girls,  and  a  daily  school  at  Bally- 
mastown  had  23  boys  and  37  girls ;  and  the  latter 
two  schools  hail  each  an  allowance  from  the  Found, 
ling  Hospital  for  tome  foundlings,  and  received  uid 
respectively  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  and  from  Lady  Powerscourt. 

C  ALEDON,  an  alias  name  of  the  parish  of  Aogua- 
Loo :  which  see. 

C  ALEDON,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the  parish 
of  Aughaloo,  barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  river  iilnckwater,  on  the 
eastern  margin  and  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  on  the  road  from  Armagh  to  Augh- 
nacloy,  I]  mile  north-north-west  of  Tynan,  and  8 
north-north-east  of  Monaghan.  Previous  to  1816, 
it  was  a  poor  village,  but  now  it  is  one  of  the  most 
neat  and  beautiful  small  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
Both  the  town  itself,  and  its  thickly  peopled  and 
exquisitely  though  softly  contoured  environs,  owe 
their  improvement  to  the  taste,  liberality,  and  patri- 
otism of  the  Earl  of  Caledon.  The  site  is  low,  and 
closely  adjacent  to  the  river;  but  is  so  immediately 
zoned  and  overhung  by  the  richly  decorated  grounds 
of  Caledon  demesne,  and  by  fertile  and  finely  undu- 
lated tillage  lands,  as  to  blend  in  pictorial  composi- 
tion with  these  expressive  and  pleasant  features  of 
landscape.  The  town  contains  several  private  houses 
in  the  picturesque  old  English  style,  upwards  of  150 
well-built  private  houses,  an  elegiint  parish-churcb, 
a  Methodist  chapel,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dis- 
pensary, several  schools,  and  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  contrived  corn-mills  in  Ireland.  The  dUpen«ary 
is  within  the  Armagh  Poor-law  union,  arid  serves  for 
a  district  of  19,583  acres,  with  a  population  of  10,141 ; 
and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £99  6s  ,  and  administered 
to  1,531  patients.  A  great  part  of  the  wheat  grown 
in  the  surrounding  country  is  sold  at  the  town's 
markets ;  and  some  business  is  done  in  the  linen 
trade.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  21  and  Aug.  21.  The 
public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  car  to  Armagh 
and  three  cars  in  transit  between  Armagh  and  re- 
spectively Aughnacloy,  Monaghan,  and  Cloghcr. 
The  Ulster  Canal  passes  along  the  southern  en- 
virons, and  is  crossed  at  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile's  distance  by  the  road  to  Tynan.  Caledon 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  occupies  com- 
paratively high  ground,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town :  it  is  one  of  the  most  superb  mansions  in 
Ulster:  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive,  well- 
wooded,  and  highly  improved  demesne.  The  elder 
branch  of  the  Alexanders,  now  Earls  of  Caledon,  was 
represented  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  Sir  William 
Alexander,  of  Menstrie,  secretary  to  that  monarch, 
and  afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling,  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land. Area  of  the  town,  45  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,079;  in  1841.  1,046.  Houses  171.  Families  em- 
ployed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  83 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade.  86;  in  other  pursuits,  52.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  18;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  82;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  106;  on  means  not  specified,  15. 

CALF,  a  rocky  islet,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  south-west  of  Dursey  Island,  barony  of  Bere, 
co.  Cork,  Munster. 

CALLABEG,  Kilxasear,  or  Locgiimorr, 
(Eam  .  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Eliogurty,  2} 
miles  south-east  of  Templemore,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Length,  3]  miles ;  breadth,  2{ ;  area, 
6.014  acres,  1  rood,  27  ncrcbes,— of  which  207 
acres,  2  roods,  17  perches  form  a  detached  district. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1.951;  in  1841.  2,429. 
361.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  is  not  so  extt 
as  the  civil  one,  and  contained,  in  1831.  a 
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of  1,600.  The  surface  forms  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Suir,  lies  a  little  to  the  can  of  the  road  from 
Templemore  to  Thurles;  and  partly  consists  of  a 
section  of  a  rery  extensive  morass.  The  seat*  are 
Castleview  and  Brownstown;  and  the  chief  anti- 
quities are  the  ruins  of  a  church  and  two  castles  

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Tkmpletuohy  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Casbel. 
Tithe  composition,  £249  4s  7$d.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  13,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,070;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  iu  books 
30  boys  and  20  girls. 

CALLAGHAN'S-MILLS,  or  O'Callachan's- 
Mii.ls  (Lower  and  Upprr),  two  villages  in  the 
parish  of  Killuran,  barony  of  Lower  Tulla,  co.  Clare, 
Munstcr.  They  stand  on  the  Ougarnee  river,  mid- 
way between  Loughs  Breedy  and  Cloonlea,  and  on 
the  road  from  Ennis  to  Killaloe,  3  miles  south-east 
of  Tulla,  and  3  north  west  of  Broadford.  Fairs  are 
held  on  May  8,  June  27,  and  Nov.  15.  The  sur- 
rounding country,  though  of  limestone  soil,  is  gener- 
ally bleak  and  repulsive,  and  enjoys  partial  relief 
only  from  some  isolated  hills  and  small  lakes.  In 
the  vicinity  arc  the  seats  of  Kilgourey  and  Fort 
Anne.  Area  of  Lower  O'Callaghan's- Mills,  10  acres. 
Pop,  in  1841,  183.  Houses  25.  Area  of  Upper 
O-Callaghans-Mills,  19  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  148. 
Houses  31. 

CALL  AN,  a  locality  in  the  parish  of  Kilgnrvan, 
barony  of  Glanerought,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  In 
1261,  the  MacCarties,  having  entered  Desmond, 
made  an  ambuscade  at  Callan,  sprang  upon  the  Fitz- 
gerald* by  surprise,  slew  John  Fitz-Thomas  and  his 
son  Maurice,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  sept,  and 
so  grievously  crushed  the  power  of  their  opponents 
that  no  Fitzgerald  dared,  for  12  years  after,  to  put  a 
plough  iu  the  ground. 

CALLAN,  or  Callen  (The),  a  river  of  co.  Ar- 
magh, Ulster.  Two  head-streams  rise  on  the  boun- 
dary  with  co.  Monaghan,  have  a  separate  course  of 
about  4  miles,  but  in  opposite  directions  along  that 
boundary  ;  and  they  unite  at  a  point  2j  miles  south- 
west of  Armagh-Breague.  The  united  stream  then 
flows  I0j  miles  northward,  and  3  north-westward  to 
the  Black  water  at  Charlemont.  A  stream  which 
joins  this  a  little  north  of  Lough  Clay,  and  rises  in 
the  parish  of  Mullabrack  at  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
county,  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  parent  Callan. 
The  other  chief  tributaries  are  White  water  and 
Butter  water.  The  Callan  flows  near  Lisnadel 
church,  and  contiguous  to  the  city  of  Armagh.  An 
aqueduct  of  the  Ulster  canal  crosses  it  at  Derby 's- 
Bridge.  Nial,  a  King  of  Ireland,  was  drowned  in 
the  Callan. 

CALLAN,  a  small  and  recently  constituted  bar- 
ony in  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Excepting  the  unin- 
habited townland  of  Gortnasragh  in  the  parish  of 
Killaloe,  it  consists  wholly  of  the  parish  of  Callan: 
cee  next  article.  Area  of  the  barony,  5,653  acres. 
Families,  in  1841,  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
727 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  363 ;  in  other  pur- 
suits, 172.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  1,111;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  360;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
1,044.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who 
could  read  and  write,  489;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  565;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,767. 

CALLAN,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  barony  of  Callan,  co.  Kilkenny,  Lein- 
ster. Length,  3$  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  5,634 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,111 ;  in  1841,  6,128.  Houses 
1,075.  The  parish  formerly  lay  in  the  baronies  of 
Kells  and  Shillelogher.  Pop.,  in  1831,  of  the  Kells 
nection,  3,800;  of  the  Shillelogher  section,  2,311. 
The  land  U  of  the  very  best  description,  and  is 


watered  by  the  small  stream  called  the  King's  river. 
Westcourt,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Stephenson, 
adjoins  the  town ;  and  Harley-park,  the  seat  of  J. 
P.  Poe,  Esq.,  is  situated  to  the  north.    The  two 
highest  grounds  are  situated  on  respectively  the 
south  and  the  north  borders ;  and  they  have  an 
altitude,  the  former  of  260  feet,  and  the  latter  of 
308  feet.    Other  object*  of  interest  belong  to  the 
notice  of  the  town. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the 
dio.  of  Ossory.    Tithe  composition.  £550;  glebe, 
£50  4s-   The  rectories  of  Callan,  Coolughm ore, 
Killaloe,  Tdllamain,  Balltcallan,  and  Trx- 
laroan  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Callan.    Ballycallan  and  Tullaroan  are  separated 
from  the  other  members  of  the  union  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Tullahane  parish.    Length  of  the  other 
and  contiguous  members,  6  miles;  breadth,  5;  length 
of  the  union,  measured  across  Tullahane.  12  miles. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  14.657.    Gross  income,  £2,415  lis. 
3ld.;  nett,  £2,197  15s.  7$d.    Patron,  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde.    A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
church  of  Callan  is  a  very  old  edifice.  Sittings 
250;  attendance,  from  46  to  130.   There  is  a  church 
also  in  Ballycallan.     The  Callan  parochial  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  1,200  to 
1,400;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Coolugh- 
more  and  Newtown.— the  latter  of  which  is  in 
Earlstown  parish.    The  Callan  convent  chapel  it 
attended  by  about  400,  and  has  three  friars  as  offi- 
ciates.   There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Cool- 
ugh more,  Killaloe,  Ballycallan,  and  Tullaroan.  In 
1834,  the-  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
197,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,068;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  328,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  14,691.    In  the  same  year,  a  Sunday  schoot 
in  the  parish  had  on  its  books  19  boys  and  23  girls; 
5  daily  schools  in  the  parish,  one  of  which  was 
chiefly  supported  by  the  rector  and  Lord  Clifden, 
had  301  boys  and  153  girls ;  and  16  daily  schools  in 
the  union  hod  908  boys  and  472  girls.    In  1840,  two 
National  schools,  male  and  female,  had  on  their  books 
197  boys  and  157  girls,  and  were  salaried  with  re- 
spectively £18  and  £10  from  the  Board. 

CALLAN,  a  market  and  post  town,  and  formerly 
a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  above  parish,  stands 
on  the  King's  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Kilkenny 
to  ClonmeT,  8  miles  south-west  of  Kilkenny,  17 
north-east  by  north  of  Clonmel,  and  65}  south-west 
by  south  of  Dublin.  One  street,  bearing  in  differ- 
ent part*  the  names  of  East-street  and  West-street, 
runs  about  800  yards  parallel  with  the  right  bank  of 
the  river;  another  street,  called  Green-street,  and 
extending  about  500  yards,  intersects  the  former  at 
right  angles,  and  terminates  at  the  bridge;  and  a 
street,  in  continuation  of  Green-street,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  speedily  forks  into  two 
streets,  each  about  200  yards  long.  All  other  part* 
of  the  town  are  either  subordinate  thoroughfares  or 
straggling  outskirts.  Though  Callan  was  once  a 
plare  of  comparatively  high  importance,  it  has  long 
been  lugubriously  known  to  fame  as  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  Irish  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Mr. 
Inglis,  who  visited  it  within  the  last  eight  years, 
says,  •*  In  so  execrable  a  condition  are  the  streets  of 
this  town,  that  the  mail-coach,  in  passing  through  it, 
is  allowed  12  minutes  extra,— an  indulgence  which 
can  surprise  no  one  who  drives,  or  rather  attempts 
to  drive,  through  the  street;  for  no  one  who  has  the 
use  of  his  limbs  would  consent  to  be  driven.  *  * 
I  bad  not  yet  seen  in  Ireland  any  town  in  so  wretched 
a  condition  as  this.  I  arrived  in  it  very  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  having  been  promised  breakfast  at  a 
grocer  s  shop  (for  there  is  no  inn  in  Callan).  I  walked 
through  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  round  a  little 
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common  which  lies  close  to  it,  and  there  I  saw  the 
people  crawling  out  of  their  novels, — they  anil  their 
hovel*  not  one  shade  better  than  I  have  seen  in  the 
sierras  of  Granada,  where  the  people  live  in  holes 
excavated  in  the  hanks.  Their  cabins  were  mere 
hole*,  with  nothing  within  them  (I  speak  of  two 
which  I  entered)  excepting  a  little  straw,  and  one 
or  two  broken  stools.  And  all  the  other  outskirts 
of  the  town  are  in  nearly  a  similar  condition ;  ranges 
of  hovels,  without  a  ray  of  comfort  or  a  trace  of 
civilization  about  them ;  and  people  either  in  a  state 
of  actual  starvation,  or  barely  keeping  body  and  soul 
together.  All  this  I  saw,  and  cannot  be  deceived ; 
and  from  inquiries  which  I  made  of  intelligent  per- 
sons,  the  Protestant  clergyman  among  the  number, 
I  may  state,  that  in  this  town,  containing  between 
four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants,  at  least  one 
thousand  are  without  regular  employment,  six  or 
seven  hundred  entirely  destitute,  and  that  there  are 
upwards  of  two  hundred  actual  mendicants  in  the 
town,  persons  incapable  of  work."  Yet  though  this 
picture  is  essentially  correct,  it  makes  a  highly  over- 
charged impression.  Many  of  the  domestic  dwell- 
ings, it  is  true,  are  mere  mud-huts,  most  are  miser- 
able cabins,  and  the  best,  excepting  a  very  few,  are 
plain  and  unsmig  abodes  of  smull  tradesmen;  yet 
they  aggregately  present  features  of  relief  and  indi- 
cations of  begun  improvement  which  greatly  falsify 
the  idea  of  utterly  prostrate  and  abject  misery  which 
Mr.  Inglis'  description  conveys.  Viscount  Clifden, 
the  proprietor  of  the  town — at  whom,  in  a  passage 
we  cannot  quote,  Mr  I  makes  a  fling  as  severe  as 
it  is  unmerited — is  proprietor  only  in  fee,  and,  in 
consequence,  has  been  aide  to  wield  exceedingly 
little  ameliorating  control.  But  the  guardians  of 
his  lordship  have  of  late  made  improvements  to  all 
the  extent  admissible  bv  the  existing  leases;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hall,  the  town  "  has  recently  I 
undergone  considerable  improvement,  and  is  no 
longer  a  disgrace  to  the  noble  family  who  are  its 
owners." 

The  present  parish-church  is  the  choir  of  a  church 
which  was  attached  to  an  abbey  for  Augustinian 
Eremites,  built  in  the  15th  century  by  Sir  James 
Butler  of  Poolestown.  The  nave  of  the  old  church, 
with  its  fine  lateral  aisles,  is  still  also  in  tolerable 
preservation ;  the  cemetery  of  the  founder's  family, 
overgrown  with  moss  and  ivy,  adjoins  the  choir;  and 
some  remains  of  the  abbey  itself  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  present  features  interesting  to  the  artist.  The 
abbey  and  it*  possessions  were  given,  at  the  dissolu- 
tion, to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormoud.  Near  the  ruins 
arc  a  modern  Augustinian  friary  and  chapel,  a  large 
and  substantial  stone  structure,  plain  yet  respectable 
in  architecture.  The  parochial  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  occupies  an  elevated  site  near  the  south  end 
of  Green-street,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
a  landscape  of  many  miles  in  diameter.  The  market- 
house  is  so  small  and  abject  as  to  indicate  the  ab- 
sence of  nearly  all  profitable  traffic.  A  few  persons 
are  employed  in  making  flannel;  a  considerable 
number  are  makers  of  brogues  or  coarse  shoes ;  and 
the  great  majority  are  either  small  traders  or  agri- 
cultural labourers.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  4,  June 
12  and  29,  Aug.  10,  Nov.  4.  and  Dec.  14.  The 
nearest  available  point  of  any  projected  railway,  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Kilkenny  line  at  Kilkenny.  In 
I83H,  the  chief  public  conveyances  were  the  mail- 
coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and  Cork,  a  conch 
between  Dublin  and  Clomuel,  and  a  car  between 
Kilkenny  and  Clonmel. 

The  Callan  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  24th,  and 
was  constituted  on  May  4.  1839.  It  lies  partly  in 
co.  Tipperary.  but  chiefly  in  co.  Kilkenny,  and  com- 
prehenda  an  area  of  1 00,633  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in 


1831,  of  42,707.  Its  electoral  divisions  arc  Ballin- 
garry.  Lismolin,  and  Mullinahoue,  in  co.  Tipperary, 
an  1  Callan,  Killamurry,  Kilmaganny,  Donemaggiu, 
Knocktopher,  Kelts,  Burnchurch,  Grove,  and  Kil- 
managh,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  The  number  of 
ex-oflicio  guardians  is  8.  and  of  elected  guardians  is 
25;  and  of  the  latter,  7  are  returned  by  the  division 
of  Callan,  4  by  Ballingarry,  3  by  Mullinahoue,  2  each 
by  Kilmaganny  and  Knocktopher,  and  1  by  each  of 
the  other  divisions.  The  valuator  was  appointed  on 
July  29.  1839;  and  the  workhouse  was  contracted 
for  on  May  22,  1840. — to  be  completed  in  Sept., 
1841, — to  cost  £5,500  for  building  and  completion, 
and  .£1,140  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to  oc- 
cupy an  area  of  6  acres,  I  rood,  36  perches,  pur- 
chased for  £760.— and  to  contain  accommodation  for 
600  persons.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of 
paupers  was  March  25,  1842;  the  total  expenditure 
thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,352  12s.  74d.;  and 
the  total  previous  expenditure  was  £1,388  5s.  3Jd. 
The  union's  dispensary  districts  are  6  in  number,  and 
aggregately  co-extensive  with  the  union's  own  area; 
and  they  have  their  seats  at  Callan,  Ballingarry, 
Kilmaganny,  Kilmanagh,  Knocktopher.  and  Mullina- 
hone.  The  Callan  dispensary  serves  for  a  population 
of  9.648;  and,  in  1839.  it  expended  £124  10*.,  and 
administered  to  4,347  patients.  A  fever  hospital 
exists  at  Kilmaganny ;  and,  in  1840,  fever  hospitals 
were  strongly  desired  at  Callan  and  Gowran.  The 
Kilkenny  infirmary  is  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
union,  but  does  not  contain  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion. A  Loan  Fund  was  instituted  in  1836  by  the 
rector,  aided  by  a  donation  of  £200  from  Lord  Clif- 
den and  his  lordship's  trustees;  in  1841,  it  had  a 
capital  of  £1,456,  circulated  £6,636  in  2,690  loans, 
realized  £105  5s.  in  nett  profit,  and  expended  £93 
4s.  4d.  on  charitable  purposes ;  and  from  its  com- 
mencement till  the  clu-e  of  that  year,  it  circulated 
£18,323  in  7.681  loans,  realized  £322  6s.  of  nett 
profit,  and  expended  £220  12s.  8d.  on  charitable 
purposes.  A  second  Loan  Fund  was  instituted  in 
1841,  with  a  capital  of  £1,075;  and,  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  it  circulated  £926  in  230  loans. 

Callan  is  said  to  have  been  a  borough  by  prescrip- 
tion; and  it  had  charters  or  equivalent  documents  of 
3  E.lward  III.,  4  and  19  Richard  II.,  4  Henry  IV., 
11  Elizabeth,  7  Charles  I  ,  3  James  II.,  and  30 
George  III.  The  limits  of  the  old  borough  were 
identical  Math  those  of  the  parish,  and  passed  at  dis- 
tances of  from  half-a-mile  to  nearly  2  miles  from  the 
town ;  but  the  limits  under  the  new  arrangements 
enclose  a  space  of  only  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
by  half-a-mile  statute  measure.  The  corporation, 
according  to  charter,  was  styled  '  The  Sovereign, 
Burgesses,  and  Freemen,  of  Callan ;'  and  consisted 
of  a  sovereign  and  an  undefined  number  of  burgesses 
and  freemen.  Previous  to  the  Reform  act,  the 
sovereign  was  practically  and  absolutely  appointed 
by  Lord  Clifden;  he  had  been  the  same  individual 
from  1823;  and  he  was  the  principal  magistrate  of 
the  town,  and  presided  in  the  town  court;  and  the 
burgesses  and  freemen  appeared  to  be  mutually  iden- 
tical, were  elected  or  admitted  for  life,  and  amounted 
in  number  to  about  20.  When  the  borough  was  dis- 
franchised at  the  Legislative  1'nion,  George,  Lord 
Callan,  received  the  whole  £15,000  of  compensation. 
The  property  of  the  corporation,  in  hinds,  yields  about 
£10  a-jeur;  and,  in  customs,  about  £50;  and  its 
expenditure,  during  the  year  preceding  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Inquiry,  was  £30  of  salary  to  the  sover- 
eign, and  £39  16s.  for  other  objects.  Mr.  Inglis' 
statement  respecting  the  customs  levied,  though 
severe,  and  abo  exaggerated  as  to  the  total  amount, 
is  so  substantiolly  correct  that  we  copy  it :  "  Will 
it  be  credited,  that  a  toll  u  levied  011  the  entrance 
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into  the  town  of  every  article  of  consumption,  and 
that  not  one  shilling  of  the  money  so  received  is  laid 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  town?  The  potatoes, 
coal,  butter-milk,  with  which  the  poor  wretches, 
who  inhabit  this  place,  supply  their  necessities,  are 
subject  to  a  toll,  which  used  to  produce  £250  per 
annum,  but  which,  having  been  resisted  by  some 
spirited  and  prying  person,  who  questioned  the  right 
of  the  toll,  the  receipts  have  been  since  considerably 
diminished."  The  assessment  by  the  Grand  Jury  on 
the  town  is  about  .17,  and  on  the  town  and  liberties 
about  £370. 

The  territory  of  Callan  was  anciently  the  lordship 
of  the  O'Glogherneys  and  the  O'Caillvs  or  O'Cal- 
lans ;  and,  in  later  times,  it  was  the  site  of  castles 
belonging  to  the  Fforstalls,  the  Butlers,  and  the 
Comerfords,  the  first  of  whom  were  distinguished, 
for  many  ages,  by  the  title  of  Knights  of  Callan. 
Records  winch  have  been  preserved  of  various  grants 
of  murage  to  the  local  authorities,  prove  that  the 
town  anciently  was  walled.  In  134a,  a  parliament 
was  summoned  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond  to  be  held 
at  Callan,  in  opposition  to  one  summoned  by  the 
Lord-deputy  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of 
the  Earl's  opponent,  it  was  prevented  from  assem- 
bling. In  1405.  a  fierce  battle  was  fought  near  the 
town  between  James,  Earl  of  Ormond,  Lord-deputy 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  then  Lord-lieutenant,  and 
O'Carroll  at  the  head  of  his  own  followers  and  of 
the  Tippcrary  sept  of  Burkeens  ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  it,  O'Carroll  was  slain.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  celebrated  James  Fitzmaurice  of  Desmond 
took  the  town,  and  held  it  for  some  time  against  the 
Queen's  forces ;  and,  in  1650,  it  resisted  for  a  lew 
days,  at  great  expense  of  blood,  the  victorious  arms 

of  Cromwell,  and  eventually  was  captured  The 

family  of  Agar  claim  from  Callan  the  title  of  Baron, 
and  the  family  of  Fielding  take  from  it  that  of  Vis. 
count.  Area  of  the  town, '232  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
3,111.  Houses  536.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  264 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  289 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  128.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  31 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  312;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  281 ;  on 
means  not  specified,  57. 

CALLEN.    See  Callan. 

CALLIAGH-CRIIM.  a  rock  between  Benwce 
Head  and  the  Stags  of  Broadhaven,  barony  of  Erris, 
co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 

CALLIAGIISTOWN.  a  parish  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  2  miles 
south-south-west  of  Rathcoon,  co.  Dublin,  Leiuster. 
Length,  1  mile ;  breadth,  \  of  a  mile ;  area,  600 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  67.  In  civil  matters  it  is 
regarded  as  a  townland  of  the  parish  of  Rathcoole ; 
and  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  it  was  originally  a  sepa- 
rate chapelry,  and  is  now  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Rathcoole,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  See  Rathcoole. 
All  its  inhabitants,  in  1831,  excepting  3,  were  Roman 
Catholics. 

CALLOWHILL,  an  ancient  chapelry  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Knockninny,  co.  Fermanagh,  and  dio.  of  Kit- 
more,  Ulster.  It  lies  about  5J  miles  north  of  Bal- 
lyconnel.and  about  the  same  distance  north-west  by 
north  of  Belturbet,  on  the  road  from  both  to  Ennis- 
killen.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  28,  Aug.  2,  and 
Dec.  11. 

CALRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  co. 
Sligo,  Connaught.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Bal- 
lytivnan  and  Newtown-Anderson,  and  part  of 
the  town  of  Si.ico :  see  these  articles.  Length, 
westward,  5}  miles;  breadth,  3j ;  area,  11,510  acres, 
2  roods,  1 1  perches,— of  which  1 ,536  acres,  2  perches, 
are  in  Lough  Gill,  and  98  acres,  1  rood,  32  perches, 
are  in  small  lake*.    Pop.,  in  1831,  6,420;  in  1841, 


6,045.  Houses  1,078.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  1831,  2,679;  in  1841.  3.221.  Houses.  514.  The 
surface  partakes  richly  of  both  the  natural  pictur- 
esqueness  and  the  artificial  embellishment  which  so 
highly  distinguish  the  environs  of  Sligo ;  and  pre- 
sents great  variety  to  both  the  agriculturist  and  the 
lover  of  scenery,  from  waste  and  rugged  land  to  the 
romance  of  lake  and  river  basin,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  fertile  fields,  ornate  villas,  and  beautified  demesnes. 
But  its  chief  features  will  be  noticed  under  the  words 
Slioo,  Gill  (Lopch),  and  Hazlewood:  which 
see.  About  3,400  acres  are  rough  land  and  moun- 
tain. The  highest  ground  is  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
and  has  an  altitude  of  1,430  feet.  The  principal 
small  lakes  are  Colgagh  and  Analtccn.  The  chief 
country  residences  are  Hazlewood,  Percymount, 
Ballytivnan,  Marlbrook,  Wellsborough,  Colgngh, 
Willowbrook,  Rathbraghan,  Auburn,  and  Ballyglas*. 
— This  parish  is  at  once  a  rcctorv,  a  vicarage,  and 
a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Fjphin.  The  rec- 
tory is  impropriate  in  the  vicars  choral  of  the  two 
cathedrals  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £163  3s. 
lOd.  The  vicarage  is  part  of  the  benefice  of  St. 
John's:  see  John  s  (St.).  Vicarial  tithe  composi- 
tion, £163  3s.  lOd.  The  perpetual  curacy  is  a  sepa- 
rate benefice.  Gross  income,  £76  5s. ;  nctt,  4.74 
8s.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  St.  John's.  The 
church  was  built  in  1824,  at  the  cost  of  £5,246  I5t. 
3d., — of  which  sum  £823  7>.  8d.  was  raised  by 
subscription  and  the  sale  of  pews,  £830  15*.  lOd. 
was  lent  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  the 
remainder  was  gifted  by  that  Board.  Sittings  900 ; 
attendance  500.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  400 ;  wid,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  St. 
John's  and  Killaspickhrone.  In  1834,  the  parishion- 
ers consisted  of  2.037  Churchmen,  100  Presbyterians, 
10  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  4,154  Roman 
Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school  at  Hazlewood  had  on  its 
books  7  boys  and  13  girls;  and  4  daily  school*,— one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £20  a-year  from  subscrip- 
tion, one  with  £16  a-year  from  the  London  Ladies' 
Society,  and  a  graduated  allowance  from  the  Lundon 
Hibernian  Society,  and  one  with  an  endowment  of 
£100  from  Sir  Erasmus  Smith — had  on  their  books 
169  boys  and  101  girls. 

CALT.or  Talt,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Kilmac- 
teigue,  barony  of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  Its 
length  is  1J  mile;  its  area  about  300  acres;  and  its 
surface-elevation  above  sea-level  455  feet.  It  lies 
near  the  western  boundary  of  the  county,  and  sends 
oif  its  superfluent  waters  by  the  rivulet  of  Aclassa, 
5J  miles  southward  to  the  Moy,  at  a  point  near 
Swineford  in  co.  Mayo. 

CALTRAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Killoso- 
lan,  barony  of  Tyaquin,  co.  Gulway.  Connaught.  It 
stands  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  West  port, 
U  mile  cast  of  Castleblakeney.  Fairs  are  held  on 
May  14,  and  the  first  Monday  after  July  12,  and  on 
Sept.  21,  and  Dec.  14.  Area,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  164.  Houses  26.  The  village  gives  name  to 
a  parish  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment.   Post-town,  Castleblakeuey. 

CALVERSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Davidstown,  barony  of  East  Narragh  and  Rheban, 
co.  Kildare,  Leiuster.  It  stands  about  a  mile  north- 
north-east  of  Bally  tore.  Fairs  arc  held  on  May  1, 
and  Sept.  21.  Pop.,  in  1831,  150;  in  1841,  not 
specially  returned.  The  estate  of  Calvcrslown,  the 
property  of  Robert  Burrowes,  Esq.,  presents  fea- 
tures which  arrest  attention  in  the  flat  country  amidst 
which  it  lies,  particularly  extensive  plantations,  neat 
and  comfortable  farm-houses,  and  other  results  of  a 
judicious  spirit  of  improvement. 

CALVES,  three  islands  off  the  entrance  of  Roar- 
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ing- Water  bay,  district  of  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Mini- 
ster. They  lie  about  2)  miles  north-west  of  Cape 
Clear  Island,  2$  weft  of  Sherkin  Inland,  and  2J 
south-east  of  the  entrance  of  Skull  Harbour.  They 
are  called  West  Calf,  Mid  Calf,  and  East  Calf,  and 
jointly  extend  about  2  miles  north-eastward,  West 
Calf  being  on  the  south-west,  and  East  Calf  on  the 
north-east.  The  area  of  West  Calf  is  44  acres. 
The  islands  produce  large  crops  of  barley,  and  are 
manured  chiefly  with  calcareous  sea-sand.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 
CAM.    See  Camma. 

CAMALTHA,  the  mountain-seat  of  Lord  Bloom- 
field,  in  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arm,  1 J  mile 
north-east  of  Newport-Tip,  co.  Tippcrary,  Munstcr. 
It  stands  among  the  western  skirts  or  offshoots  of 
the  Keeper  Mountain,  whose  huge  dome-like  outline 
is  seen  rising  high  above  the  adjacent  heights  ;  and 
it  is  surrounded  by  an  estate  which  has  been  exten- 
sively improved. 

CAMERON.  See  Cammiv. 
CAMLAGHT.  See  Camlooch. 
CAMLIN  (The),  a  river  of  co.  Longford,  Lein- 
Two  head-streams  arise  respectively  in  the 
i  of  Granard,  and  on  the  skirts  of  the  Clonhugh 
mountains,  and  flow,  the  one  westward  and  the 
other  eastward,  to  a  confluence  in  a  small  lake,  1 } 
miie  north- north-eastward  of  St  Johnstown ;  and 
the  united  stream,  on  issuing  from  the  lake,  flows  S 
miles  south-westward  past  St.  Johnstown  to  Long- 
ford, and  3i  miles  in  the  direction  of  west  by  north, 
from  Longford  to  the  Shannon  at  Richmond  Harbour. 
The  Keenagh  river,  which  has  uniformly  a  north- 
westward course,  enters  the  Shannon  almost  at  the 
same  point,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Camlin;  and  the  two  streams,  just 
at  their  inosculation  with  the  Shannon,  form  the 
island  of  Clooudragh,  at  which  terminates  the  Roval 
Canal  navigation,— a  navigation  which,  for  some  dis- 
tance, is  conducted  along  the  natural  river-channel 
of  the  Camlin  See  Cloondrauh,  Richmond 
H  arbocr,  and  Tarmomrarry. 

CAMLIN,  or  Crumlim  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  It  rises  on  the  west  side  of  Devis 
mountain,  and  flow*  about  7  or  8  miles  westward  to 
the  head  of  a  bay  about  the  middle  of  the  east  side 
of  Lough  Neagh.  This  stream  is  famed  for  its  sup- 
posed petrifying  qualities  [See  Neaoii,  Lough]  ;  it 
drove  the  wheel  of  the  first  flour-mill  known  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  erected,  in  1 7<  '<■'>.  by  Mr. 
He)  land  ;  and  it  now  propels  the  machinery  of  the 
extensive  flour  and  oatmeal  mill*  of  Messrs.  Macauley. 

CAMLIN.  or  Crcmlin,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Massarene,  1 1  mile  north  of  Glenavy,  co.  An- 
trim, Ulster.  It  contains  the  small  town  of  Critm- 
UM,  and  part  of  the  village  of  Glenatv :  see  these 
articles.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  6,417 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  whole,  2,157;  of  the 
rural  districts,  1,508.  Houses,  in  the  whole,  397 ;  in 
the  rural  districts,  282.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  is 
much  less  extensive  than  the  civil  one,  and  contained, 
in  1831,  a  pop.  of  1,274.  The  surface  extends  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Camlin  rivulet  to  Lough  Neagh ; 
and  the  parochial  limits  are  understood  to  include,  in 
addition  to  the  territorial  area  wc  have  stated.  708 
acres,  I  rood,  4  perches,  of  the  area  of  the  lake. 
The  land  has  prevailingly  a  clayey  soil,  and  is,  for 
the  most  part,  arable.  The  seats  in  the  environs  of 
Crurnbn  town,  though  not  all  in  the  parish,  are  Glen- 
darragh,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Col.  Heyland, — Ben- 
Neagh,  J.    Macauley,   Esq., — Thistleborough,  J. 

Whittle,  E-q.,— Gobrana,  J.  Wbitla.  E»q  and 

Cherry  Valley,  C.  W.  Armstrong,  Esq.  The  in- 
terior is  traveled  northward  by  the  joint-road  from 
Newry,  and  from  most  parts  of  the  county  of  Armagh 


to  Antrim.  The  old  church  is  a  venerable  ivy-clad 
ruin,  situated  about  J  of  a  mile  from  Crumlin,  and 
on  the  verge  of  the  parish,  upon  a  precipitous  bank 
which  overhangs  the  Camlin  rivulet. — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  GlsnayY 
[which  see],  in  the  dio  of  Connor.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £151  15s.;  glebe,  18s.  5Jd.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
tithes,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford ;  but  his  lordship  accepts  a  commutation  of 
them  which  amounts  to  only  .£'43  5s.  In  1834.  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  1 9*3  Churchmen,  836  Pres- 
byterians, and  308  Roman  Catholics ;  3  Sunday 
schools  were  attended,  on  the  average,  by  about  120 
children ;  and  5  daily  schools — one  of  which  was 
aided  with  £2  2s.  a-ycar  from  the  vicar,  and  one 
with  £00  for  master  and  mistress  from  the  Hon. 
Col.  Pakenham— had  on  their  books  151  boys  and 
110  girls. 

CAMLOUGH  (The"),  a  lake  and  a  rivulet  of  co. 
Armagh,  Ulster.  The  lake  lies  near  the  north  base 
of  Slievegullion,  in  the  parish  of  Killevy,  and  barony 
of  Upper  Orior,  3j  miles  west  of  Newry;  hut, 
though  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county,  it  would  be 
rated  as  of  very  inferior  magnitude  in  some  neigh- 
bouring counties.  The  rivulet  issues  from  the  lake, 
and  has  a  course  of  only  about  4  miles  north-eastward 
to  the  Newry  Canal ;  yet  it  is  so  narrow  and  rapid, 
and  has  so  great  and  gradual  a  descent  as  to  be  more 
valuable  for  its  water-power  than  some  of  the  second- 
rate  rivers  of  the  kingdom.  The  amount  of  business 
performed  in  the  numerous  mills  on  the  stream  is 
astonishing.  "  The  falls  of  the  stream,"  says  Sir 
Charles  Cootc,  u  are  so  sudden,  that  no  head  of 
water  is  required  as  a  mill-|>oiMt  for  any  of  the  works, 
the  tail-race  of  the  higher  mill  Wing  the  head  of  the 
next  below,  and  so  in  succession  till  it  reaches  the 
valley." 

CAMLOUGH,  or  Camlagbt,  Aquoad  $acra  par- 
ish, in  the  quoad  cieilia  parish  of  Killevy,  barony  of 
Upper  Orior,  3  miles  west  of  Newry,  co.  Armagh, 
Ulster.  Length,  4  miles  ;  breadth,  2  ;  area,  about 
9.649  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,822.  About  one-fifth 
of  the  area  consists  of  lake,  bog,  and  wa»te  moun- 
tain ;  and  the  remainder  is  pasture  and  tillage  ground. 
The  surface  is  drained  into  the  lake  noticed  in  the 

preceding  article  This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh. 
Composition  for  the  tithes  of  5  townlands  assigned 
to  the  curate,  £145  Is.;  glebe,  £50.  Gross  income, 
£195  Is. ;  nett,  £181  8s.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of 
Killevy.  The  church  was  built  about  the  year  1776, 
by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  140; 
attendance,  from  50  to  65.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  at  Le-ha  and  Carracruppon  are  attended  by 
respectively  600  and  750;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Lessummor.  In  1814,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  301  Churchmen,  798  Presbyterians,  and  4.890 
Roman  Catholics;  and  3  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  aided  with  a  salary  of  £20,  and  an  occasional 
gratuity  of  £10,  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  — 
had  on'thcir  books  139  boys  and  59  girls. 

CAM  MA,  a  parish  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
barony  of  Athlone,  8  miles  north-north-west  of  the 
town  of  Athlone,  co.  Ro«common,  Connaught.  It 
contains  the  village  of  CuRRAGiiBor :  which  see. 
Length,  south-eastward,  5|  miles ;  breadth,  3§ ; 
area,  12,403  acres,  1  rood,  13  perches, — of  which 
570  acres,  39  perches,  arc  water.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4,114;  in  1841,  3,830.  Houses  707.  The  surface 
is  covered  in  general  with  a  light  soil  ,  and  is  drained 
south-eastward  by  a  rivulet  which  falls  into  the 
Shannon  at  Athlone.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
water  area  consists  of  part  of  Lough  Ballagh,  lying 
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at  a  surface-elevation  of  219  feet,  within  the  north- 
east boundary  ;  part  of  Lough  Cuilleenirwan,  within 
the  south-west  boundary ;  and  the  whole  of  Lough 
Coolagarry,  a  little  north-east  of  the  former,  and  in 
the  interior.  The  highest  ground,  Feacle-hill,  is 
situated  in  the  south,  and  has  an  altitude  of  391  feet. 
The  principal  seats  are  Lysterfield  House,  Grange, 
Curraghboy  House,  and  Curraghboy  Lodge.  The 
chief  hamlets  are  Brideswell,  Newfarm,  Calragh, 
Gortfree,  and  Corralea.  The  interior  is  traversed 
north- westward  by  the  road  from  Athlone  to  Mount 
Talbot  and  Athleague — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kiltoom  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Elphin.  The  vicarial  tithes  arc  coin- 
pounded  for  £110,  and  the  rectorial  for  £85 ;  and 
the  latter  arc  impropriate  in  the  Incorporated  Society. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  1,000  and  80;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Kiltoom.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
25,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4.342 ;  and  5  daily 
schools— one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £10  from 
the  National  Board— had  on  their  books  240  boys 
and  101  girls. 

CAMMA-BRIDGE,  a  hamlet,  named  from  a 
bridge  across  the  Inny,  on  the  road  from  Castle- 
pollard  to  Granard,  and  on  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Westmeath  and  Longford,  Leinster. 

CAMMIN,  or  Cameron  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co. 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  rises  close  on  the  mountain 
water-shed  between  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  5$ 
miles  west  of  Clogher;  flows  11  miles  northward, 
past  Fin t ona  to  Omagh  ;  and  then  runs  1  $  mile 
north-westward  to  a  confluence  with  the  Poe,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Strule.  Between  Fintona  and 
Omagh,  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Garryaghy, 
which  has  about  8  miles  of  run,  and  on  its  left  the 
Onreagb,  which  has  about  9  miles  of  run ;  and,  at 
Omagh,  it  receives,  from  the  east,  a  stream  which 
rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomeroy,  and  has  a  tortuous 
course  of  about  15  miles. 

CAMMOGUE  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  It  rises  on  the  west  side  of  Slievreagh, 
in  the  barony  of  Coshlea,  and  runs  8  miles  westward, 
ast  Rilmallock,  to  a  confluence  with  a  stream  which 
as  about  the  same  length  of  run  as  itself,  and  which 
rises  within  co.  Cork,  and  has  most  of  its  course 
eastward  on  the  boundary  between  that  county  and 
co.  Limerick  ;  and  the  Commogue,  flung  by  this  ac- 
cession  from  its  previous  direction,  now  runs  3j 
miles  northward  to  pour  itself  into  the  Maig,  at  a 
point  5  miles  west  of  BrufT. 

CAMOLIN,  a  small  post-town  in  the  parish  of 
Tomb  mi  1  barony  of  Scarewalsb,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Bann,  and  on  the 
mail-roiul  from  Dublin  to  Wexford,  5k  miles  south- 
west of  Gorey,  8}  north -north-east  of  Ennisrorthy, 
and  534  south  by  west  of  Dublin.  Fairs  are  held  on 
June  9,  Aug.  9,  and  Nov.  9.  A  little  to  the  west  of 
it  is  Camolin  Park,  the  handsome  scat  of  the  Earl 
Mount  no;  j  i  -  ;  a  little  to  the  east  are  Norrismount 
and  Medop  Hall,  the  seats  of  R.  Brownrigg  and  T. 
Smith,  Esqrs.  ;  and  on  the  rising  grounds,  on  the 
same  side,  is  Ballymore,  the  seat  of  R.  Donovan, 
Esq.  The  village  gives  name  to  a  parish  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement.  See  Tomb. 
Area  of  the  village,  40  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  039; 
in  1841,  561.    Houses  93. 

CAMROSS,  a  hill  on  the  mutual  border  of  the 
baronies  of  Bantry  and  Shelmalicr,  2J  miles  north- 
west of  Taghmon,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  serves, 
with  other  heights  in  the  vicinity,  agreeably  to  vary 
a  rich  champaign  country.  Some  Culdee  establish- 
ment appears  to  have  existed  on  or  near  the  bill ; 
and,  of  course,  is  manufactured  l-y  Archdall  into  an 


abbey.  M  St.  Abban."  quoth  he,  "  who  died  about 
the  year  040,  built  an  abbey  here,  of  which  St. 
Mosacre  was  abbot  about  A.  D.  650." 

CAMUS-jcxta-BANN.    See  Macosqutn. 

CAMUS-juxta-MORNE,  a  parish  on  the  west- 
ern  border  of  the  barony  of  Strabanc  and  county  of 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  contnins  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  of  StRABAKe  :  which  see.  Length.  5|  miles; 
breadth,  4  ;  area,  7.505  acres,  2  roods,  37  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  6,571;  in  1841,  6,039.  House* 
1,029.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,870; 
in  1841,  2,428.  Houses  430.  The  surface  occupies 
the  peninsula  between  the  Mornc  on  the  south,  and 
the  Foyle  on  the  west,  and  consists,  in  nearly  equal 
quantities,  of  profitable  and  unprofitable  land,  the 
former  aggregately  good,  and  the  latter  moorish  or 
mountainous.  The  vale  of  the  Morne  exhibits  luxu- 
riance and  fine  cultivation ;  and  is  immediately 
screened  by  beautiful  grassy  slopes.  A  little  east  of 
Strabanc  are  its  fever  hospital,  and  Milltown  Lodge, 
the  seat  of  Major  Humphries,  the  agent  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Abercorn — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe  com- 
position, £468;  glebe,  £222  Ms.  lid.  Gross  in- 
come, £600  lis.  lid. ;  nett,  £597  5s.  9d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
church  is  situated  in  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  diocese.  Sittings  750;  attendance, 
from  600  to  700.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has 
an  attendance  of  400;  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  of 
from  40  to  250;  a  Primitive  Wesleyan,  of  from  60 
to  70;  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  of  from  500  to  1 ,300; 
and  the  last  is  united,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  to  the  chapel  of  Clonleigh.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,365  Churchmen, 
1,719  Presbyterians,  19  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  3,328  Roman  Catholics;  a  pay-school  at  Liskcn- 
burne  was  averagely  attended  by  from  70  to  80  chil- 
dren,— a  Blue-coat  school  had  been  discontinued 
since  1829,  and  its  income  of  £30  a-year  applied  to 
the  clothing  of  12  boys, — a  male  school  and  a  female 
school  at  Milltown  were  each  aided  with  £10  Irish 
a-year  from  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  and  had  on 
their  books  88  boys  and  66  girls, — a  National  school 
at  Strabanc  was  salaried  with  £10  from  the  Board, 
aided  with  subscriptions  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  averagely  attended  by  about  89  children, 
— a  school  at  Eddymore  was  salaried  with  £5  from 
Lord  Abercorn,  and  bad  on  its  books  55  boys  and 
33  girls, — and  a  school  of  Erasmus  Smith  was  aided 
with  £20  of  salary  and  usually  £10  of  gratuity,  and 
had  22  boys  and  12  girls.  In  1840,  the  National 
Board  had  a  second  school  at  Strabane,  and  granted 
£111  5s.  toward  the  erection  of  two  schools  at  Ca- 
mus and  Derrygalt. 

CANAL.  See  Grand,  Royal,  Ulstbr,  Newrv, 
Kilkenny,  Shannon  and  Erne,  Junction,  Con- 
naught,  Tyrone,  Barrow,  Boyne,  Lagan,  Sla- 
ney,  Belmullet,  B allyshannon,  Kilbeggan, 
Ballinasloe,  Limerick,  Coal-Island,  &c. 

CAN1CE  (St.).    See  Kilkenny. 

CANNA.    See  Canon. 

CANNAWAY,  or  Cannaboy,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  East  Muskcrry,  4}  miles  south-east  by 
east  of  Macroom,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  4 
miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  5,225  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.518;  in  1841,  1,547.  Houses  240.  The  surface 
extends  along  the  south  side  of  the  river  Lee,  and 
consists  of  rather  good  land  This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory and  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  A  moiety 
of  the  tithes  of  certain  plough  land*  is  compounded  for 
£55,  and  appropriated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Ross. 
The  vicarage  and  part  of  the  rectory  constitute  a 
separate  benefice.  Tithe  composition,  £212  6s.  2d. ; 
glebe,  £2  12s.    Gross  income,  £214  18*.  2d.;  nett. 
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£202  10s.  9il.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church 
was  built  in  1814,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  16s. 
lid.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  new 
roofed  and  repaired  in  1831.  at  the  cost  of  £M  16*. 
lid.,  raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  150; 
attendance  30.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  800;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
rochial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of 
Moviddy  and  Kilmurry.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  67,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1.509 ; 
and  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  had  on  its  books  6 
boys  and  6  girl*. 

CANON-BROOK,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Lu- 
can,  barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Dublin.  Leinster.  It 
has  its  name  from  being  on  the  estate  of  the  minor 
canons  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  on  a  pleasant 
rivulet.  Adjacent  to  it  arc  a  beautiful  mansion  and 
demesne,  which  were  long  occupied  by  the  late  dis- 
tinguished architect,  James  Gannon,  Esq. 

CANON  ISLAND,  or  Canha,  an  islet  in  the 
barony  of  Clonderalaw,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  is 
about  a  mile  long,  lies  about  1}  mile  east  of  Kil- 
dysart.  and  is  one  of  a  cluster  of  islet*  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Fergus  with  the  Shannon.  Its  present 
Irish  name  is  Elanagr&nnoch,  and  its  ancient  name 
was  Innisnegananagh.  In  the  12th  century,  Donald 
O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  founded  a  priory  here 
for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  At 
the  dissolution,  this  establishment  possessed  the 
island  on  which  it  stood,  consisting  of  4J  acres  of 
arable  ground,  and  14  of  upland  and  pasture. — three 
other  islands  in  the  vicinity,  then  called  Inishorlth, 
InUkeirke,  and  Inistubred,  but  now  called  Horse- 
Island,  Inishark,  and  Inistubber, — 13  acres  of  moun- 
tain at  Iniskedragh,  near  the  Galway  river, — and 
two  parts  of  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Kildysart,  and  of 
the  vicarial  tithes  of  Kilehrist;  and  a  moiety  of 
these  possessions,  together  with  other  ecclesiastical 
property,  wa*  granted,  in  1605,  to  Donough,  Earl  of 
Thomond.    The  ruins  of  the  priory  still  exist* 

CAPE  CLEAR  ISLAND,  an  island  and  a  parish 
in  the  eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  West  Car- 
bery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  island  is  co-extensive 
witn  the  parish,  and  lies  2  miles  south  by  west  of  the 
southern  point  of  Innisherkin,  and  about  15  south 
by  west  of  Skibbereen.  Length,  2}  miles ;  breadth, 
I;  area,  1,506  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,057;  in 
1841.1,052.  Houses  207.  It  extends  south-south- 
westward;  and  the  cape  in  which  it  terminates,  and 
from  which  it  has  its  name,  is  a  conspicuous  object, 
a  well-known  marine  landmark,  and  reputedly  the 
most  southern  ground  in  Ireland.  Except  that  the 
Faiitnel  Rock  lies  4}  miles  immediately  to  the  south - 
south-west,  its  claim  to  be  the  most  southern  Irish 
ground  is  undisputed  by  about  the  length  of  the 
whole  island.  Its  coast  is  in  most  part*  rocky,  and 
around  the  cape,  or  southern  extremity,  presents  an 
almost  mural  clifT;  but  it  yields  to  two  opposite  in- 
dentation*, which  form  coves,  and  nearly  bisect  the 
i*land.  The  south  cove,  called  the  South  Harbour, 
i*  so  open  to  the  Atlantic,  as  often  to  menaca  with 
ruin  all  craft  which  approach  it;  yet,  when  the  wind 
blows  from  any  point  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
compass,  it  afTords  good  shelter.  The  north  cove, 
called  St.  Kievan's  Port,  is  more  sheltered,  and  has 
been  provided  with  a  pier,  at  the  expeme  of  £470 
0s.  lid.  to  government,  and  of  £230  15*.  4d.  to  Sir 
W.  Beecher,  the  proprietor  of  the  island.  Thi*  pier 
afTords  very  great  protection  to  about  350  of  the  in- 
habitants who  are  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and 
who,  previous  to  its  construction,  were  compelled 
to  use  such  tiny  and  insufficient  boats  as  they  could 
at  any  time  draw  on  shore. — The  surface  of  the 
island  is  prevailingly  rough,  rocky,  and  fit  only  for 
pasture ;  yet  where  arable,  it  has  an  extremely  fer- 


tile soil.  Sea-weed  is  the  chief  manure,  and  i*  pro- 
cured by  means  of  an  implement  resembling  a  scythe. 
The  women  take  as  active  a  part  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground  as  the  men.  Six  or  seven  years  ago, 
there  were  only  two  tree*  on  the  island.  "Cow*  are 
numerous,  but  small ;  and  there  are  not  more  than 
about  half-a-dozen  horses.  The  sheep  are  a  tiny 
breed,  fed  on  the  most  barren  spots ;  and  are  kept 
for  the  sake  of  furnishing  wool  for  the  home-made 
manufacture  of  coarse  frieze  clothing.  The  game 
are  rabbits,  pigeons,  snipe,  green  and  grey  plover, 
wild  ducks,  a  very  few  partridge,  and  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  sea  birds.  Crabs  and  lobsters  abound 
round  the  coast — Much  of  the  substratum  of  the 
island  consists  of  an  excellent  white  sandstone,  re- 
sembling Portland  stone ;  and  part  consist*  of  a 
black  laminated  stone,  suitable  for  dags  and  hearth- 
stones, and  long  ago  quarried  a*  an  article  of  export 

to  Cork  Of  four  fresh-water  lakes  which  exist, 

two  are  full  of  reeds,  which  the  inhabitants  u*e  for 
thatching  their  houses,  and  one  has  the  absurd  local 
reputation  of  being  enchanted.  Dr.  Smith,  speaking 
of  the  last  of  these,  says,  it  "abounds  with  a  black 
kind  of  worm,  about  two  inches  long,  shaped  like  a 
leech,  soft,  and  easily  breaking  to  the  touch.  The 
water  of  this  lake  is  of  a  most  saponacious  abstersive 
quality ;  it  very  readily  dissolve*  soap ;  and  the  in- 
habitants affirm  that  if  a  cask  in  which  train  oil  had 
been  kept  was  to  be  laid  for  a  few  days  in  this  lough, 
it  would  be  taken  out  sweet  and  clean."  Spring 
water  is  everywhere  abundant ;  and,  after  undergo- 
ing chemical  analysis,  has  been  pronounced  the  best 
in  Ireland.  A  kind  of  mud  at  the  lakes  is  worked 
and  dried  into  fuel ;  and  some  turf — there  being 
none  in  the  island — U  imported  from  the  mainland, 
and  sold  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  hardy,  simple,  and  primi- 
tive people.  Their  cabins  are  of  a  mean  description, 
constructed  of  stone  and  mud.  thatched  with  straw, 
and  secured  against  being  unroofed  in  tempests  by 
ropes  of  straw  or  old  netting,  interwoven  with  the 
thatch,  or  thrown  over  it,  and  made  steady  by  the 
appendage  of  heavy  stones.  Their  dress  is  of  the 
humblest  kind,  and  almost  all  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture. Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  potatoes  and 
fisb,  boiled  together,  and  seasoned  with  leeks,  onions, 
or  garlic.  Their  prevailing  or  most  open  vices 
are  drunkenness,  excessive  appetite  for  tobacco, 
dissipating  delight  in  dancing,  and  the  pursuit  of 
pastimes,  including  dancing  to  the  bagpipes  in  the 
open  air  on  the  Lord's  day.  They  marry  chiefly  at 
one  season  of  the  year,  and  abound  in  superstition, 
and  a  passion  for  legendary  tales.  But  they  are 
kind  to  one  another,  and  courteous  to  strangers  ; 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  industrious  and  honest ; 
and,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  having  hardly  any 
intercourse  with  the  mainland  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  little  barter,  they  are  free  from  both  the 
refinements  and  the  grosser  brutalities  of  vice  which 
disgrace  and  ruin  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  three  kingdom*.  They  are,  in 
general,  strong  and  healthy ;  and,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion  of  instances,  they  die  of  sheer  old  age.  "  So 
attached  are  they  to  their  sterile  home,  that  they 
never  quit  it,  even  for  a  short  time,  without  evident 
reluctance ;  and  they  view  an  expulsion  from  the 
island  a*  the  greatest  of  all  possible  calamities. 
Thus,  the  inhabitant  of  thi*  sequestered  region 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth,  as  well  as 
Jjne  poetry,  of  Goldsmith's  lines  : — 

*  I»eiir  is  thai  »hed  Id  which  hi»  soul  confirms. 
Ami  drar  thai  hill  which  lift*  him  to  the  «lorm»; 
Ami  »«  a  child,  when  Hearing  ftuund*  molnt, 
I'limrs  r.ktac  ami  closer  U>  the  mother'*  brra«t  , 
So  thi-  loud  tomiit,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  hrai  to  his  native  ummmiU.iv  more."* 
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A  lighthouse,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is 
a  remarkably  well-executed  circular  tower  of  cut 

Sranite,  built  about  the  year  1817  by  the  Ballast 
toard.  It  rises  448  feet  above  the  level  of  hiph- 
water  mark ;  and  is  about  30  feet  high  from  the  base 
to  the  balcony  which  surrounds  the  lantern.  The 
light  is  produced  by  21  lamp*,  placed  in  the  foci  of 
large  reflectors  of  the  parabolic  form,  and  supported 
by  a  branch  which  revolves  by  gigantic  machinery 
resembling  in  principle  that  of  clock-work.  The 
light  appears  once  in  every  two  minutes  ;  and,  seen 
at  the  distance  of  6  or  7  leagues,  it  appears  like  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  gradually  dims  away  to  ex- 
tinction. Attached  to  the  lighthouse  by  a  corridor  is 
a  square  tower,  which  was  formerly  used  for  making 
telegraphic  signals,  and  which  is  now  the  residence 
of  the  keeper  of  the  lights.  The  disbursements  on 
account  of  the  lighthouse,  during  1840,  amounted  to 
£1,216  5s.  5d.— At  St.  Kievan's  Port  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Kievan,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  cemetery.  In  its  vicinity  are  a  stone 
pillar  with  a  rudely  cut  cross,  fabled  to  be  the  work- 
manship of  the  saint ,  and  '  a  holy  well,'  round  which 
the  people  collect  on  certain  days,  in  the  supersti- 
tious manner  still  common  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 
Archbishop  Usher  says,  that  St.  Kievan  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cape  Clear — The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the 
O'Driscolls,  who  formerly  were  toparchs  of  the 
island,  are  seated  on  a  wild'  point  of  a  cliff  overhang- 
ing the  sea,  and  bear  the  name  of  Dunanore,  or  the 
Golden  Fort.  A  narrow  path,  about  30  feet  in 
length,  steep  in  ascent,  high  above  the  sea,  and 
along  a  ledge  of  rock,  is  the  only  means  of  approach. 
The  clifT  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  quite  mural 
on  the  seaward  face;  and  sustains,  even  in  the 
Cftlmest  weather,  a  collision  with  the  heavy  swell  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  resounds  to  ft  great  distance 
along  the  shore.  Traditional  story  crowds  the 
castle  with  incidents  ;  but  authentic  history  narrates 
nothing  respecting  it  worth  notice,  except  that  it 
was  captured  in  1601  by  a  force  under  Captain  Har- 
vey, and  that  Sir  Fineen  O'Driscoll  was  obliged  soon 
after  to  submit  to  Queen  Elizabeth. — The  island  is 
called,  in  old  Irish  imuiuBcripts,  Inish  Dambly ;  in 
ecclesiastical  writings,  Insula  Sancta;  Clara;  and 

among  some  modern  topographists,  Clare  Island  

Cape  Clear  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Kilcoe  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ross. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £17;  glebe,  £21  12s. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £17,  and 
are  impropriate  in  Lord  Riversdale.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel — a  long,  narrow,  thatched  barn-like 
building,  near  the  middle  of  the  island — has  an  at- 
tendance of  350 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Sherkin 
Island.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  16, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,024;  and  a  pny  daily 
school  had  on  its  books  27  boys  and  3  girls. 
CAP  PA.    Sec  Cappaoh. 

CAPPACLOUGH.a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
gobbin,  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Tralee  to  Dingle,  nearly 
midway  between  these  towns.  Area,  10  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  419;  in  1841,  277.  Houses  56. 
The  village  gives  name  to  a  parish  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement.  Post-town,  Tralee. 
See  Kilcobbin. 

CAPPAGH  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of 
Leitrim,  co.  Galway,  Coimaught.  It  has  an  east- 
ward course  of  about  7  miles  to  a  junction  with  tht 
Bally  sh  rule  rivulet ;  and,  in  a  little  more  than  half- 
a- mile  lower  down,  falls  into  the  fine  deep  buy  of 
Gloongagnuve,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Shannon's 
great  expansion  of  I.ough  Derg.  A  proposal  was 
officially  mode  in  1832,  to  render  it  navigable  to 


Capp&gh- Bridge,  21  miles  from  Lough  Derg,  and  fi 
from  Loughrea,  and,  in  consequence,  to  render  it  an 
outlet  for  the  traffic  of  Loughrea  with  the  widely 
ramified  connections  of  the  Shannon. 

CAPPAGH,  «  bog  in  the  barony  of  Killian,  5 
miles  north-east  of  Newtown-Bellew,  co.  Galway, 
Connaught.  It  is  reported  on  jointly  with  Kcelogues 
bog,  situated  a  little  to  the  east.  Area  of  the  two 
bogs,  6,055  English  acres ;  average  depth,  16  feet ; 
estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £7,222  3s.  3d.  A 
great  aggregate  extent  of  the  immediately  circumja- 
cent country  is  also  morass. 

CAPPAGH,  one  of  three  bogs,  extending  from 
within  a  mile  of  Castlebar,  6  miles  north  eastward 
to  Lough  Cullen,  barony  of  Carra,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  The  other  two  bogs  are  those  of  Ballin- 
silla  and  Turlough.  The  whole  are  bounded,  on 
the  west-north-west,  by  Barnagee  mountain  ;  on  the 
east,  by  Lough  Cullen,  or  the  lower  part  of  Lough 
Conn ;  and,  on  the  south,  by  an  arable  limestone 
country.  Area,  8.228  English* acres;  greatest  depth, 
35  feet;  medium  depth,  10  feet;  greatest  elevation, 
237  feet  above  the  level  of  Lough  Conn ;  least  ele- 
vation, the  same  level  as  Lough  Conn  ;  estimated 
cost  of  reclamation,  £6,423  0s.  Id.  The  bogs  are 
incumbent  on  sandstone  and  granite  ;  they  are  tra- 
versed across  one  angle  by  the  Castlebar  river  ;  and 
they  discharge  their  waters  into  Killalla  bay  through 
Lough  Conn  and  the  river  Moy. 

CAPPAGH,  a  demesne  on  the  north  side  of  the 
parish  of  Whitecburch,  barony  of  Decies-without- 
Drum,  4  miles  west  by  north  of  Dungarvftn,  co. 
Waterford,  Munster.  It  is  the  property  of  R. 
Usher,  Esq.,  sends  sheets  of  plantations  over  height* 
which  surround  the  mansion,  and  constitutes  a  scries 
of  well-defined  features  in  a  pleasant  landscape.  In 
the  vicinity  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  building  which 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars. 

CAPPAGH,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello,  2$  miles 
north-north-east  of  Rftthkeale,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster. Area,  1,268  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,694  ;  in  1841, 
755.  Houses  108.  Area  of  the  village,  82  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  108.  Houses  20.  The  parochial 
surface  is  flat,  without  character,  and  agriculturally 
poor.  The  toll  ruins  of  Cappagh-costle  are  rather  an 
arresting  feature,  as  Been  from  the  Limerick  and 
Killarney  road  a  little  to  the  south. — This  parish  is 
a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Mary's,  in 
the  dio.  of  Limerick.  See  Limerick.  Tithe  com- 
position, £95.  The  curate  of  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Creagh  receives  £5  a-year  for  performing  the 
occasional  duties.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  about  530 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  two 
chapels  in  the  parish  of  Kilcornan.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  10  Churchmen,  6  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  and  706  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a 
pay  daily  school  was  attended  by  about  140  children. 

CAPPAGH,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Omagb,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Strabane,  2^  miles 
north  of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  Its  outline  is 
nearly  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  9  miles.  Area 
of  the  Omagh  section,  3,043  acres,  3  roods,  12 
perches, — of  which  64  acres,  2  roods,  38  perches, 
are  water.  Area  of  the  Strabane  section,  34,626 
acres,  2  roods,  17  perches, — of  which  202  acres,  14 
perches,  are  water.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
13,589;  in  1841,  13,330.  Houses  2,326.  Pop.  of 
the  Strabane  section,  in  1831,  11,145;  in  1841, 
11,523.  Houses  2,005.  The  quoad  cicilia  parish 
includes  the  quoad  lacra  parish  of  Mocntftjcld,  and 
the  ecclesiastically  extra-parochial  district  of  Don- 
aohenrie:  see  these  articles.  The  surface  com- 
prises part  of  the  vole  of  the  Strule  river,  the  gleiw 
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or  some  of  it*  tributaries,  and  a  portion  of  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  the  Tyrone  Highlands  up  to  the  south, 
em  fare  of  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Grey.  Mullagbcarn 
mountain,  about  5  miles  north-east  of  Omagh,  and 
situated  on  the  boundary  with  Lower  Badoney,  is 
the  highest  summit,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1,778 
feet  above  sea-level.    About  one-half  of  the  whole 

Kochial  area  is  mountainous;  and  the  remain- 
is  distributed  into  pastures,  tillage-grounds, 
woodlands,  and  mansion  and  villa  parks.  The  road 
from  Dublin  to  Londonderry  passes  up  the  Strule, 
and  that  from  Omagh  to  Gortin  passes  farther  east, 
and  pant  the  base  of  Mullaghcarn ;  and  both  of  them 
command  a  series  of  interesting  views.  Mountjoy 
Forest,  watered  by  the  Strule,  situated  on  the  south- 
west  border  of  the  parish,  and  commonly  called  Rash, 
is  one  of  the  best  planted,  and  most  extensive  and 
splendid  demesnes,  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and, 
from  the  beautiful  undulations  of  its  grounds,  and 
the  extent  and  disposition  of  its  plantations,  it  fasci- 
natmgky  draws  the  attention  of  the  tasteful  tourist. 
This  demesne  formerly  belonged  to  the  quondam 
Earls  of  Mountjoy  ;  and  is  now  the  property  of  C. 
G.  Gardener,  Esq.  Mount  Pleasant  demesne  adjoins 
it  on  the  south,  and  also  spreads  out  a  profusion  of 
wood.  Various  villas  nestle  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
warm  forests  of  these  demesnes- — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry. 
Tithe  composition,  £1,000 ;  glebe,  £600.  Gross  in- 
come, £1,600;  nett,  £1,423.  Patron,  Trinity  col- 
lege, Dublin.  Two  curates  have  each  a  stipend  of 
£75.  The  church  was  built  about  55  years  ago  by 
subscription.  Sittings  300;  attendance,  from  100 
to  200.  Four  schoolbouses,  in  different  localities,  are 
also  used  as  parochial  places  of  worship ;  and  each 
has  an  attendance  of  about  150.  There  is  a  church 
likewise  in  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Mountfield.  A 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of 
from  120  to  300;  an  Anabaptist  meeting-house,  of 
from  40  to  100 ;  and  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
at  Knockmoyle  and  Killyclogher,  of  respectively 
from  700  to  1,200,  and  from  600  to  1,000; — and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the  two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  mutually  united.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners,  inclusive  of  Donaghernie,  but 
exclusive  of  Mountfield,  consisted  of  2,790  Church- 
men.  2.941  Presbyterians,  12  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  5.227  Roman  Catholics;  6  Sunday 
schools  were  attended,  on  the  average,  by  from  305 
to  440  children  ;  and  18  daily  schools  had  on  their 
hooks  863  boys  and  504  girls.  The  daily  schools  at 
Tircur,  Killymure,  Common,  Crevanagh,  Liclap,  and 
Carrigan,  were  aided  with  various  sums  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society ;  those  at  Killyclogher, 
Castlerody,  Tetraconnaught,  and  Bottoney,  and  a 
second  one  at  Carrigan,  were  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board  ;  that  at  Dunmullard  received  some 
aid  from  Mr.  Richardson ;  that  at  Edenderry  was 
slightly  aided  by  Lord  Belmore;  and  a  parochial 
school  had  some  advantages  from  the  rector.  In 
1838,  the  National  Board  granted  £82  toward  the 
erection  of  a  school  at  Ballinatibert ;  and,  in  1840, 
they  had  a  school  at  Calkill. 

CAPPAGH-HILL,  or  Audlbt,  a  copper  mine 
in  the  vicinity  of  Skibbereen,  district  of  Carbery,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  The  West  Cork  Mining  Company 
have  rented  and  opened  a  copper  mine  in  Cappaffh- 
bill,  and  are  also  quarrying  in  ita  vicinity  excel- 
lent slates  for  the  markets  of  England.  The  mine 
and  quarries  are  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Audley,  and 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Audley  Cove,  whence 
their  produce  can  be  transported  in  tolerably  large 
vessels. 

C AFP AGH WHITE,  a  small  post-town  in  the 
parish  of  Toem,  barony  of  Upper  Kilueinanagb,  co. 
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Tipperary,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  county,  about  7  miles  north  of  the  town 
of  Tipperary.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  4,  July  27, 
Sept.  29,  Nov.  16,  and  Dec.  21.  Two  copper  mines 
were  opened  in  the  vicinity,  after  December,  1836, 
by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland ;  the  one  at  Holly- 
ford  and  the  other  at  Ballysinode, — each  employing 
20  persons  on  its  immediate  works,  besides  many 
scores  in  effecting  carriage.  When  the  mines  were 
opened,  the  ore  was  proposed  to  be  shipped  at  Clon- 
mel  in  boats,  for  conveyance  to  Filltown  or  Water- 
ford,  there  to  be  shipped  for  Swansea ;  and  supplies 
to  be  received  from  either  Limerick,  Waterford,  or 
Dublin.  Area  of  the  village,  27  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,695;  in  1841,  1,046.  Houses  166.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  89 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  79 ;  in  other  pursuits,  32.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  9 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  78;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  99;  on  means  not  specified.  14.  The  vil- 
lage  gives  name  to  a  parish  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement.    See  Castletown. 

CAPFAMORE,  or  Tough,  a  village  in  the  par- 
ish of  Tough,  barony  of  Owneybeg,  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Pallas-Green 
to  Newport-Tip,  -  j  miles  north  of  the  transit  of  the 
projected  railway  between  Dublin  and  the  Lower 
Shannon,  4  miles  north  by  east  of  Pallas-Green,  and 
10  east-south-east  of  Limerick.  The  village  gives 
name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of 
Cashcl  and  Eraly.  See  TorcH.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, 28  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  711 ;  in  1841,  551. 
Houses  101. 

CAPPANACUSHY,  a  group  of  i,lets,  and  an  old 
castle,  in  the  parish  of  Templenoe,  barony  of  Dun- 
kerrin,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  islets  lie  near  the 
head  of  the  Kenmare  river  or  estuary,  1  mile  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  and  3  miles  west  of 
Kenmare.  A  tolerable  kind  of  grey  marble  on  them 
was  long  ago  quarried  in  considerable  quantities  at 
the  charge  of  Sir  Wm.  Petty.  The  castle  stands 
nearly  opposite  the  islets  on  the  Kerry  shore  of  the 
estuary.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  MacCratb, 
brother  to  O'Sullivan  More ;  and  it  belonged  to  a 
younger  branch  of  the  O'Sullivan  family,  who  bore 
the  name  of  MacCraths.  and  who,  in  the  event  of 
every  failure  of  heirs  in  O'SulUvan  More  s  bouse, 
succeeded  to  his  lands. 

CAPPATEGAL,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  co. 
Galway,  and  dio.  of  Clonfert,  Connaught.  Post- 
town,  Lough  rea.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the 
civil  parochial  divisions. 

CAPPAVARNA,  a  village  in  the  parish  and 
barony  of  Kiltartan,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Post- 
town,  Gort.    Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

CAPPOG,  a  village  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Ikeathy  and  Oughterany,  and  of  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  It  stands  near  the  Royal  Canal, 
3£  miles  west-north-west  of  Kilcock.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

CAPPOG,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ardec,  1 
mile  north  by  west  of  Dunleer,  co.  Louth,  Leinster. 
Length,  2j  miles;  breadth,  1  ;  area,  1,284  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  542 ;  in  1841,  568.  Houses  97.  The 
surface  consists  of  good  land ;  and  is  traversed  north- 
ward by  the  road  from  Dublin  and  Belfast.  There 
is  in  the  parish  a  village  of  its  own  name.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  128;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned.  The 
only  seat  is  Mooremount — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dunlekr  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £123 
19s.  10jd.  In  1834,  the  parishioners,  with  just  one 
exception,  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

CAPPOQUIN.  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Lismore 
and  MacoUop,  barony  of  Coehbride  and  Coshmorc, 
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co.  Watcrford.    It  stand*  on  the  road  from  Cork  to 
Watcrford,  2$  miles  east  by  north  of  Lifmore,  and 
8]  miles  north. we-t  of  Dungarvan.    Its  site  is  sin- 
gularly beautiful ;  it  consists  of  undulated  ground, 
at  the  base  of  heights  which  slowly  soar  aloft  till 
they  blend  with  the  cloud-cleaving  altitudes  of 
Knockmeledown  ;  it  occurs  at  the  knee  or  angular 
bend  of  the  Black  water,  where  that  magnificent 
river  wheels  suddenly  from  an  easterly  to  a  southerly 
course ;  it  commands,  at  various  points,  noble  reaches 
of  picturesque  view  along  the  Black  water's  exult* 
ant  vale ;  it  is  ploughed  by  the  Beal-lieky  rivulet, 
hastening  to  pay  tribute  to  the  monarch  river;  and 
it  borrows  much  embellishment  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Cappoquin-bouse  and  demesne.  The 
town  was  anciently  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  com- 
manded an  ancient  bridge  across  the  Black  water. 
An  act  of  17  and  18  Charles  II.  commanded  a  bridge 
to  be  built  here  ;  but  employed  language  in  the  pre- 
amble which  implied  that  a  previous  one  existed. 
The  bridge,  though  a  wooden  one,  possesses  interest 
from  its  antiquity  ;  yet,  8  or  0  years  ago,  it  became 
so  crazy  that  it  could  be  made  to  oscillate  from  end 
to  end  by  a  single  individual.    A  castle  was  built 
at  Cappoquin  by  the  Fitzgerald  family  ;  though  at 
what  time  is  uncertain.    This  castle  was  garrisoned, 
during  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century,  by  Capt. 
Hugh  Croker,  for  the  Earl  of  Cork  ;  in  1642,  a  party 
of  rebels  took  post  in  the  vicinity,  and  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  2  captains  and  200  men,  by  Lord 
Broghill ;  and,  in  1645.  the  castle,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  was  captured  by  Lord  Castlehaven.  The 
pile  was  long  ago  entirely  modernized.  Cappoquin- 
house,  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Keane,  Bart.,  is 
situated  on  a  high  natural  terrace  above  the  town ; 
and  commands  brilliant  and  prolonged  prospects  of 
the  vale  of  the  Black  water  both  to  the  west  and  to 
the  south.    In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  a  commo- 
dious barrack.    A  church  in  the  town  lifts  a  very 
pretty  spire  from  among  a  cluster  of  cabins  ;  has  an 
average  attendance  of  from  50  to  t>0 ;  and  is  variously 
regarded  as  a  separate  parish-church,  and  as  acbapel- 
of-case  to  Lismore.    The  population-books  of  1831 
treat  Cappoquin  as  a  parish  ;  while  ecclesiastical 
documents  include  not  only  the  territory  around  the 
town,  but  the  town  itself, 'in  the  parish'of  Lismore. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
3.000,  is  served  by  3  officiates,  and  is  the  only 
chapel  in  the  parish  of  Cappoquin  as  defined  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement.    A  dispen- 
sary in  the  town  is  within  the  Lismore  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  population  of  14,155 ;  and,  in 
1830.  it  received  £164  8s.  8d.,  expended  £112  10s., 
and  administered  to  1.752  patients.    Fairs  are  held 
on  March  17,  May  31,  July  5,  Sept.  20,  and  Oct.  14. 
The  Black  water  is  navigable  to  Cappoquin  for  barges. 
This  town  is  decidedly  more  neat  and  cleanly  than 
the  majority  of  Irish  towns  of  its  size.    Mr.  Inglis, 
noticing  it  on  bis  way  to  the  Trappist  establishment, 
4  miles  distant,  on  the  mountain  road  to  Clogheen, 
says,  "  Cappoquin,  prettily  situated,  just  at  the  turn 
of  the  river,  is  rather  a  clean  little  village,  consisting 
of  one  street,  which  at  the  upper  end  degenerates 
into  a  suburb  of  cabins.     Beyond  this,  the  road 
climbs  up  the  side  of  a  deep  wooded  dell,  and  gradu- 
ally rises  till  it  leaves  cultivation  behind,  and  enters 
upon  the  moor  and  bog  land  which  stretches  overall 
the  neighbouring  mountains."  Pop.  of  Cappoquin,  re- 
garded as  a  parish,  in  1631,6,131.  Area  ofthe  town, 
42  acres.  Pop., in  1831,2,289;  in  1841,2,341.  Houses 
316.    Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  166; 
in  manufactures  ana  trade,  194 ;  in  other  pursuits,  1 12. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 16;  on  the  directing  of  labour.  219;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  206;  on  means  not  specified,  31. 


CARAGH,  Carogh,  or  Carracui,  a  parish  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Clane,  21  miles 
north-west  of  Naas,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length, 
southward,  3  miles ;  breadth,  from  1  to  2} ;  area, 
3,733  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches, — of  which  21  acres, 
2  roods  are  in  the  river  LifTev-  Pop,  in  1831, 
1,031;  in  1841,  921.  Houses  'l 47  The  surface 
consists  partly  of  bog,  but  chiefly  of  good  land ;  and 
is  washed  by  the  Lifley  on  the  east,  a  small  affluent 
of  that  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Grand  Canal  on 
the  north.  Ycoraanstown,  the  seat  of  Walter  H. 
|  Mansfield,  Esq.,  is  situated  in  the  south-east  corner; 
nnd  Donore  Hou-e  and  Donor*  Lodge  are  situated 
in  the  northern  district. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£68  6s.  8d.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  appropriated 
to  the  incumbent  of  Naas.  The  vicarages  of 
Caragh  and  Downing*,  and  the  rectory  of  Bride- 
church,  constitute  the  benefice  of  Caragh.  See 
Downincs  and  Bridecbfrch.  Length,  4  miles ; 
breadth,  3.  Pop.,  in  1831.  2.800.  Gross  in- 
come, £204  8*.  8d. ;  nett,  £146  12s.  8d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  private  house,  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose,  was  used,  up  to  5  or  6  years  ago,  as  the 
place  of  worship  for  the  union,  and  bad  an  attendance 
of  25 ;  but  the  erection  of  a  church  was  then  about 
to  be  commenced.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  ia 
crowdedly  attended;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Killybeg.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  1 1 ,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  978  ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  87,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,694  ;  and  2  National  schools  in  the 
parish  and  union  were  salaried  with  respectively 
£12  and  £8  from  the  Board,  and  bad  on  their  book* 
1 16  boys  and  87  girls. 

CARBERY,  a  district  of  co.  Cork,  the  largest 
subdivision  of  that  great  county,  Munster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  west,  by  the  bay  and  barony  of 
Bantry  ;  on  the  north,  by  the  barony  of  Muskerry  ; 
on  the  north-east,  by  Kinnalmeaky ;  on  the  east,  by 
Kinnalea  and  Courceys ;  on  the  south-east,  by  Bar- 
ryroe ;  and  on  the  south,  by  Ibane  and  the  ocean. 
Its  length,  from  cast  to  west,  is  41  miles;  and  its 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  and  exclusive  of 
islands,  is  21  miles.  It  was  formerly  all  one  barony ; 
but  is  now  divided  into  Carbery-East  and  Carbery- 
West,  and  subdivided  into  eastern  and  western  divi- 
sions of  each  barony.* — The  Eastern  Division  of  East 
Carbery  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ballinadee. 
Ballymodan,  Brinny,  Desertserges,  Desart,  Inishan- 
non.  Island,  Kilgariff",  Ringrone,  Templequinlan, 
Templetrine,  ana  Timoleague ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Ballymoney,  Kilbritton,  Kilmalooda, 
Kilnagross,  Rathclaran,  and  Templebrian;  and  ita 
chief  towns  and  villages  are  Clonakilty,  Ballineeti, 
Ballinadee,  Ballymacarthy,  and  part  of  Bandon. 
Area,  67,944  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  36,123;  in  1841, 
36,450.  Houses  5.830.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  4,766;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,172;  in  other  pursuits,  501.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,'262;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1.701 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  10,099.  Females  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write.  2,369;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1.833;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  11,803 — The  Western  DiviMon  of 


•  The  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.  occasioned  the  following 
alterations  to  be  made :— The  tvwnland  of  Garranbi-;,  in  th* 
iwi-Wh  of  nnllrimxlan,  was  transferred  from  Kinnalmeak*  to 
the  eastern  division  of  East  farbery  ;  three  tuwnUnd*  of  tht> 
parish  of  Temuletrine  wi  re  transferred  tr.un  Conner  s  to  the 
eastern  division  of  East  Carbcrj  .  nnd  four  townlands  of  th« 
parish  of  Caherach  were  transferred  from  the  western  di»-U 
sfou  of  West  Career,  to  the  ea.Urn  division  of  West  Carter,. 
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East  Cattery  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Castle- 
Ventry,  Drinagb,  Inchegeelagh,  Kilkerran snore,  Kil- 
macabca,  Kilrneen,  Kilmicbael,  bLilmaromogue,  Kath- 
barry,  Moragh,  and  Rosscarbery ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Fanlobbus,  Kenneigh,  and  Kilfaugh- 
nabeg;  and  its  chief  towns  and  villages  are  Dun- 
manwHv,  Rosscarbery,  and  Castletown.  Area, 
105,143  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  41,571  ;  in  1841, 
42.947.  Houses  6.961.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  5.989;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
943;  in  other  pursuit*.  449.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,841 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,784;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  12,326.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,425 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,739;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  14,431. — The  Eastern  Division  of  West 
Carbery  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Caheragh, 
Drinagb,  and  Kilmacabea;  and  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  of  Abbeystrowry,  Aghadown,  Castlehaven, 
Cape  Clear  Island,  Creagb,  Drumdaleague,  Myross, 
and  Tullagh :  and  its  chief  towns  and  villages  are 
Skibbereen,  Ca»tletowiisend,  and  Baltimore.  Area, 
78,034  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  38,338;  in  1841, 
43,521.  Houses  7.289.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  5,742 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,404;  in  other  pursuits,  817.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,065 ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,483;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  13,363.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
2,108;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,448;  who 

could  neither  read  nor  write,  15,273  The  Western 

Division  of  West  Carbery  contains  part  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Caberagb,  Kilmacomogue,  and  Durrus;  and 
the  whole  of  the  pari*  hes  of  KUcoe,  Kilcrohane,  Kil- 
moe,  and  Skull;  and  its  chief  towns  and  villages  are 
Ballydehob,  Crookhaven,  and  Skull.  Ana,  109,170 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  41,503;  in  1841,  44,425. 
Houses  7,474.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 6,537 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  721 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  394.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  3,770  .  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,644;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  13,883.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,741 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,342;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  writ*.  15,649. 

The  whole  coast  of  the  district  is  a  constant  series 
of  such  interweaving*  of  land  and  water,  and  such 
alternations  of  soft  and  grand  territorial  features,  as 
produce  an  absolute  profusion  of  rich  landscapes. 
The  chief  marine  indentations  are  Clonakilty  bay, 
Glandore  Harbour,  Castlehaven,  Baltimore  Harbour, 
Roaring -Water  bay.  Skull  Harbour,  Crookhaven, 


Dunmanus  bay ;  the  chief  headlands  are  Gully 
Head,  Toe  Point,  Cape  Clear,  and  Mixen  Head; 
and  the  chief  islands  are  Cape  Clear,  Inisherkin,  In- 
ishidris.  Long  Island,  and  the  Calves.  The  eastern 
half  of  the  diHtrict  is  prevailingly  soft-featured  and 
arable ;  but  the  western  half  is  aggregately  hard- 
featured,  rough,  rocky,  and  mountainous;  and  the 
extreme  west  is  strictly  akin  in  alpine  and  almost 
savage  character  to  the  baronies  of  Ban  try  and  Bere. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bandon,  the  Arigadeen, 
and  the  Ben.  Rents  throughout  the  district— con- 
sidering the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  remoteness 
of  markets — are  very  high ;  agriculture  is  in  a  com- 
paratively unimproved  condition ;  and  the  peasantry 
are  very  numerously  shoeless,  ill-clad,  half-starved, 

scantily-paid  drudges  The  district  was  anciently 

more  extensive  than  at  present,  and  comprehended 
all  the  south-west  part  of  the  count v;  and  it  was 
the  country  of  the  MaeCartys,  the  O'Mahoneys,  the 
ODonovans,  and  the  O'DriscolU.    These  four  fam- 


ilies  all  claimed  a  royal  pedigree,  and  are  alleged 
by  some  antiquarians  to  have  been  one-half  of  all  the 
families  of  royal  extraction  in  Munster. 

CARBERY,  a  barony  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  west 
and  north,  by  co.  Meath ;  on  the  east,  by  the  barony 
of  Ikeathy  and  Oughterany ;  and  on  the  south,  by 
the  barony  of  Clane.  Its  greatest  length  is  1 1  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  9| ;  and  it*  area,  48,287  acres. 
Very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  area  consists  of 
part  of  the  Bog  of  Allen;  and  most  of  the  remainder 
has  a  flat  and  very  tame  aspect.  The  Grand  Canal 
crosses  the  south  end,  and  the  Royal  Canal  impinges 
on  the  north.  The  Boyne  and  the  Black  water  are 
the  chief  streams,  or  rather  drains ;  for,  in  common 
with  nearly  every  other  drainage  within  the  limits, 
they  arc  almost  stagnant. — This  barony  contains  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ardkill,  Ballinadrimna, 
Cadamstown,  Carbery,  Carrick,  Dunfort,  Kilpatrick, 
Kilreeny,  Kilroore,  Mylerstown,  and  Nurney."  The 
only  noticeable  village  is  Johnstown.  Area,  48,287 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  10,062;  in  1841,  9,890. 
Houses  1,580.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 1,150;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  230;  in 
other  pursuits,  283.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,664;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  831  ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  1,839.  Females  at  and  above  5  year*  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  907 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,144;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  2,325. 

CARBERY,  a  barony  in  the  extreme  north  or 
north-east  of  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north-west  and  north,  by  Donegal  bay;  on  the 
east,  by  the  county  of  Leitrim ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
baronies  of  Tiraghrill  and  Leney  ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  Sligo  bay.  It  is  about  3  miles  long  and  9  broad ; 
but,  except  at  three  places  where  it  is  projected 
westward  in  peninsula!,  it  has  a  breadth  of  only  from 
2  to  4J  mile*.  Its  area  is  78,884  acres.  The  in- 
dentations and  coast-line  of  Sligo  bay  along  the  west, 
the  gorgeous  shores  of  Lough  Gill  on  the  southern 
border,  tbe  immediate  environs  of  the  town  of  Sligo, 
and  the  beautiful  outline  of  the  verdant  Benbulben, 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  barony,  are  the  most 
conspicuous  features.  See  Sligo,  Gill,  and  Ben- 
dulben.  The  soil  of  the  northern  third  of  the 
barony  is  either  a  thin  turf  moss,  on  a  bottom  of 
sandstone  gravel,  or  a  thin,  sandy,  gravelly  loam, 
mixed  with  roundish  white  stones, — cold,  infertile, 
and  skirted  with  considerable  tracts  of  bog ;  that  of 
the  central  third  is  in  general  a  light  mixture  of  bog, 
sand,  gravel,  and  small  boulders  on  a  strong  gravelly 
bottom, — tolerably  productive  of  potatoes,  oats,  and 
barley;  and  in  tbe  southern  third,  it  varies  from  soil 
such  as  the  former,  to  good,  fertile  loam,  on  limestone 
rock  and  gravel,— the  latter  preponderating  through- 
out the  town's  beautiful  and  picturesque  environs. — 
This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parish  of  Rossinver, 
and  the  whole  of  tbe  parishes  of  Ahamplish,  Calry, 
Drumclitfe,  Killaspicbrone,  Kilmacowan,  and  St. 
John.  Its  only  town  is  SUgo,  and  its  chief  villages 
are  Ballmtemple,  Grange,  Rougbley,  and  Upper 
Rosses.  Pop.,  in  1831,  48,887;  in  1841,  46.597. 
Houses  7,820.  Familes  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 5,400;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  2,069;  in 
other  pursuits,  1,004.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  6,865;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2,667;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1 1,026.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3,193;  who  could  read 


•  Thrr«  tuwuUnds,  and  part  ««f  »  fourth,  in  the  parish  «f 
Cu.tlcTlok.rd,  m-rr  tranrf,  rrrd  bj  tho  Act  6  and  I  WiUUio, 
IV.  to  I'pper  Mojrfrnragh,  in  co.  Meatu. 
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but  not  write,  3,144;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  14.809. 

CARBERY,  a  small  island  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Dunmanu*  bay,  western  division  of  the  barony  of 
West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Monitor. 

CARBERY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Carbery, 
co-  Kildare.    See  Castle  Carbrrt. 

CARDANGAN,  Cordakgax,  or  Curdanqan, 
a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  containing  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Tipperaiy,  co.  Tipperary,  Mun- 
•ter.  Length,  southward,  4  miles ;  breadth,  from  a 
few  perches  to  1$  mile;  area,  3,905  acres,  3  roods, 
22  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,145;  in  1841.  3,088. 
House*  498.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
1,376;  in  1841,  1,516.  Houses  221.  The  surface 
extends  from  the  town,  over  a  central  district  of 
mountainous  ground,  to  a  point  a  mile  south  of  the 
beautiful  rivulet  Aharlow;  and  though  partly  moun- 
tainous, it  contains  some  of  the  richest  land  in  the 
kingdom.  The  highest  ground  is  on  the  western 
boundary,  and  has  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet.  The 
seats  are  Sandymount,  Cardangan,  and  Scalaghcen. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Lattin  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  The 
vicarial  tithes  arc  compounded  for  £51  5».," and  the 
rectorial  for  XI02  10s. ;  and  the  latter  are  impro- 
priate. In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  45, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,167;  and  a  hedge, 
■chool  had  on  its  books  28  hoys  and  10  girls. 

C  ARDIFFSTO  WN,  or  Kerdiffstown,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  North  Naas,  2^  miles  north-north- 
east of  the  town  of  Naas,  co-  Kildare,  Leinster.  It 
forms  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  of  between  5  and 
6  furlongs  each  side.  Area,  703  acres,  27  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  35.  Houses  7.  The  surface  is  much 
beautified  by  the  demesne  of  Cardiffstown ;  and  is 
partly  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Grand 
Canal. — This  parish  is  ecclesiastically  regarded  as 
merely  a  denomination  of  Kill:  which  sec. 

CARDY  ROCK,  an  islet  in  the  baronv  of  Bal- 
rothery,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  lies  off  the  mouth 
of  Nanny  Wnter,  11  mile  north  of  Balbriggan. 

CARENTEEL.    See  Carrenteel. 

CAREY,  or  Cart,  a  barony  in  the  extreme  north 
of  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  on  the  east  by  the  North 
channel ;  on  the  south  by  the  baronies  of  Glenarm 
and  Glenltice ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bush  river, 
which  divides  it  from  Glenluce.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  east  to  west,  is  17;  miles;  its  greatest  breadth, 
exclusive  of  islands,  is  ;>>  miles;  and  its  area  is 
74,902  acres.  It  includes  the  large  island  of  Rath- 
lin,  and  several  islets,  the  chief  of  which  is  Sheep 
Island.  The  surface  is  principally  basaltic,  and  hold 
or  mountainous,  cloven  and  ploughed  with  the  most 
exquisite  ravines  and  vales ;  and  terminating  in  a 
series  of  mural  and  columnar  headlands,  and  of  pre- 
cipitous or  intricately  outlined  sea-cliffs,  which  are 
unsurpassed  in  wondrousness  and  noble  beauty  by 
any  in  the  world.  Most  of  the  grander  features  of 
interest  will  be  found  noticed  in  our  articles  on 
the  parishes,  towns,  and  villages,  and  under  the 
words  Giant  s-Cacseway,  Benoore,  Fair- Head, 
Kxocklade,  and  Ratulin  ;  and  minor  features  of 
picturesqueness  and  of  antiquarian  interest  will  be 
noticed  in  articles  too  numerous  to  be  here  conve- 
niently enumerated. — This  barony  contains  part  of 
the  parishes  of  Annoy  and  Billy,  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  ot  Ballintoy,  Culfeightrin,  Drumtuliagh, 
Raraoan,  and  Rathlin-Island.  Its  towns  are  Bally- 
castle  and  Bushmills ;  and  its  chief  villages  Bre  Ar- 
rooy,  Ballintoy,  and  Mosside.  The  annual  valua- 
tion, umier  the  Poor-law  acts,  is  £24,053  Is.  Id. ; 
and  the  sums  levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of 
spring  and  summer,  1840,  were  £2,228  2s.  8d.,  and 


£2,244  9s.  Pop.,  in  1831,  23,276;  in  1841, 22,605. 
Houses  4,102.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 2,552;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,431 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  351.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,316;  who  could 
read  but  not  write.  2,782 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  2,316.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,174;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  5,159;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  3,342. 

CAREY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
It  rises  just  within  the  barony  of  Glenarm,  If  mile 
west  of  Cusbendun;  and  passing  speedily  into  the 
barony  of  Carey,  it  runs  about  3}  miles  northward, 
and  34,  miles  west-north- west  ward  to  the  sea  at 
Ballycastle.  It  is  throughout  a  mountain-torrent, 
rapid  and  tumultuous ;  and,  when  swollen  by  rains, 
it  makes  puissant  ravages  on  its  banks.  See  Bal- 
lycastle. 

CARGAN,  Caroans,  or  Carrigin,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Clare,  3j  mile*  south-west  of  Head- 
ford,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  Length,  south-west- 
ward, ;»i  miles ;  breadth,  1 } ;  area,  3,609  acres,  2 
roods,  10  perches, — of  which  742  acres,  2  roods,  12 
perches,  are  in  Lough  Corrib.  Pop.,  in  1831, 1,184; 
in  1841,  1,369.  Houses  207.  It  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  contracted  part  of  Lough  Corrib,  at 
Knock-ferry,  and  north  of  Annaghdown;  and  con- 
sists variably  of  bog,  rocky  pasture,  and  light  arable 
ground.  The  mansion  of  Clydagh  stands  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake;  and  there  are  three  or  four 
hamlets,  and  one  or  two  poor  remains  of  antiquity. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Heauford  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam. 
The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  com* 
pounded  for  £51  15s.  3Ad. ;  and  the  latter  are  impro- 

Sriate.  and  claimed  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart, 
n  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,280;  and  a  pay-school  at 
Ballyconlaght  bad  on  its  books  60  boys  and  14  girls. 

CARGINS,  an  extra-parochial  district  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Upper  Orier,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  355;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned.  In  1834. 
the  inhabitants  were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  s 
pay  daily  school  was  attended  by  about  35  children. 

CARHUN  (The),  a  rivulet  and  a  bog  in  the 
barony  of  Iveragh,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  rivulet 
has  a  run  of  only  about  8$  miles  northward ;  and 
falls  into  the  Cahir  or  Far  tin  river,  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  above  Cahirciveen.  The  bog  lies  partly  in 
the  parish  of  Cahir,  and  partly  in  that  of  Killenane, 
and  is  bisected  and  partly  drained  by  the  Carhun 
rivulet.  Its  area  is  4,520  English  acres ;  and  it  in- 
sulates pendicles  of  meadow  and  arable  lands  aggre- 
gately amounting  to  237  J  acres.  About  1,000  acres 
are  extremely  wet,  red  bog,  from  12  to  20  feet  deep, 
and  the  remainder  is  firm,  black  bog,  considerably 
shallower.  The  bog  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Cahir  river,  and  on  the  other  three  sides  by  abrupt 
hills;  and  its  highest  part  lies  250  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Reclamation  was  commenced  upwards  of  28 
years  ago,  and  has  since  been  spiritedly  conducted. 
The  estimated  cost  of  drainage  and  roads,  in  the 
condition  in  which  the  bog  lay  in  1814,  was  respec- 
tively £1,181  and  £687  15s. 
CARIESFORT.  See  Cartrfort. 
CARIG.    See  Carrio. 

CARINISH,  or  Garinish,  a  headland  on  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Cuolac  bay,  at  the 
debouch  of  the  Kenmare  river,  barony  of  Be  re,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  is  situated  3|  miles  south  by 
east  of  Lamb's  Head  in  co.  Kerry. 

CARLANSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilbeg,  barony  of  Lower  Kells,  co.  Meatb,  Lein- 
ster.   It  stands  2$  miles  north-north-east  of  KclU. 
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on  the  road  thence  to  Ardee,  and  on  the  Borora,  a 
tributary  of  the  Black  water.  Area.  16  acres.  Pop. , 
in  1831,  293 ;  in  1841.  282.    House.  47- 

CARLANSTOWN,  an  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  the  barony  of  Demifore,  co  WesU 
rneath,  Leinster.  The  remains  of  the  mansion,  in- 
habited  by  the  Duke's  ancestors,  stand  41  miles 
north  by  west  of  Castlepollard,  among  the  hill*  of 
Mullacbmeen  and  Mullachmore,  which  stretch  toward 
Lough  Sheelin,  and  form  a  strong  relief  to  a  bleak 
and  boggy  expanse  of  flat  ground.  The  Duke'* 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  estate. 

CARLINGFORD,  a  spacious  bay  between  the 
county  of  Louth,  Leinster,  and  the  county  of  Down, 
Ulster.  It  enters  between  Bellagan  Point  on  the 
south,  and  <  r. infield  Point  on  the  north,  and  is  1 } 
mile  wide  at  the  entrance ;  it  projects  71  miles,  in 
the  direction  of  north-west  by  west  to  Warren 
Point,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  very  nearly  14  mile ; 
and  it  is  prolonged  3}  mile*  north-westward  in  the 
narrow  estuary  of  the  Newry  river.  It  is  well  shel- 
tered, has  good  holding-ground,  has  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  the  largest  ships,  and  u  the  most  im- 
portant marine  inlet  between  Ijough  Strangford  and 
Wexford  Harbour ;  yet  it  is  encumbered  with  several 
rocks,  and  beset  with  various  dangers,  which  greatly 
diminish  its  value  to  the  navigator.  Its  chief  islets 
are  those  of  Blockhouse  near  its  mouth,  and  Haul- 
bowline,  about  the  middle  of  the  channel  leading  to 
Newry.  The  Helly  Hunter  is  a  rocky  shoal,  lying 
to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance,  stretching  about  a 
mile  south-westward,  and  indicated  by  a  flag  buoy. 
Various  rocks  and  shoals  are  so  thickly  and  intri- 
cately aspersed  between  Blockhouse  Island  and 
Ballaggun  Point,  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  pass 
among  them  imminently  perilous.  A  lighthouse  on 
Greenore  Point  shows  a  revolving  light,  of  the  na- 
tural appearance,  which  attains  its  greatest  magni- 
tude once  in  every  15  seconds.  Another  lighthouse 
on  Haulbowline  Island  exhibits  two  stationary  lights, 
the  one  above  the  other,  on  the  same  tower :  the 
higher  light  burns  throughout  the  night,  and  is  seen 
at  4  or  5  leagues'  distance,  like  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude;  the  lower  light  burns  from  half- tide  to 
half-tide,  and  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  higher. 
On  the  tower  of  the  Haulbowline  lighthouse,  a 
ball  is  hoisted  on  a  pole  from  half-tide  to  half-tide 
during  the  day;  and  a  bell  is  tolled  every  half 
minute,  night  and  day,  during  the  continuance  of 
foggy  weather  or  snow  showers.  The  disburse- 
ments on  account  of  the  two  lighthouses,  in  1840, 
amounted  to  respectively  £249  Us.  Id.  and  £819 

17s  A  celebrated  variety  of  oyster  is  taken  in  great 

quantities  in  the  bay,  and  sent  to  the  markets  of 
Dublin,  and  of  many  places  more  distant ;  it  has  the 
peculiarity  of  green  skirts  or  fins,  and  presents  a  very 
unprepossessing  appearance,  but  possesses  a  delicious 
flavour. — The  scenery  of  the  bay  is  both  grandly 
and  softly  picturesque.  Several  villages,  resorted 
to  for  sea-bathing,  give  animation  to  the  beach  ;  nu- 
merous mansions,  villages,  and  agreeable  cottages 
decorate  the  shores ;  and  the  Carlingford  mountains 
on  the  south,  and  the  mountains  of  Mourne  on  the 
north,  display  a  curious  chequering  of  corn-field, 
verdure,  heath,  and  ornamental  wood,  and  eventually 
wreath  their  brown  heads  amid  frequent  clouds. 

CARLINGFORD,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It  contains 
the  town  of  Carlingford,  and  the  villages  of  Rath  cor, 
and  Wbiteatown  :  see  these  articles.  Length,  south- 
eastward, 9i  miles;  breadth,  from  If  mile  to  4  miles ; 
area,  20,049  acres,  3  roods,  13  perches,— of  which 
65  acres,  I  rood,  24  perches,  are  tideway.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  12,194;  in   1841,  12,558.    Houses  2,288. 


Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 10,939.  Houses 
1 ,966.  About  one-half  of  the  surface  is  good  land  ; 
one-fourth  of  medium  quality ;  and  one-fourth  waste 
or  of  small  value.  The  pari-h  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  peninsula  lying  between  Carlingford  and 
Dundalk  bays ;  and  contributes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  scenic  features  which  render  these  marine  inlets 
so  highly  picturesque.  The  Carlingford  mountains 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Slievegullion  range  in  co. 
Armagh,  and  are  cut  off  from  identity  with  it  only 
by  the  beautiful  and  romantic  vale  which  takes  up 
to  Newry  the  great  north  road  from  Dublin  ;  and 
they  extend  along  the  middle  of  the  Carlingford 
peninsula,  and  make  magnificent  terminations,  bold, 
precipitous,  and  even  mural  on  the  skirts  of  the  low 
grounds,  and  on  the  strand  of  the  sea.  The  princi- 
pal summit  rises  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town;  attains  an  altitude  of  1,935  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  commands  a  brilliant  panoramic  view  over 
sea  and  land  for  many  miles  round.  The  noted  Red- 
mond O'Hanlon,  a  rapparee  of  the  early  part  of  the 
8th  century,  and  an  ingenious  levier  of  blackmail, 
similar  in  character  and  notoriety  to  the  Scottish  Rob 
Roy,  had  hU  chief  retreats  among  the  Carlingford 
mountains.  Among  the  mansions  and  villas  of  the 
parish  are  those  of  Nootka  Lodge,  Grange,  Moun- 
tain-Park.  Rockland,  Catherine's-Grove,  Ballug, 
Castle*  Dobbin,  Monksland,  and  Willville.  Vari- 
ous roads  traverse  both  the  mountains  and  the 
fertile  low  grounds.  The  principal  hamlets  are 
Lemineagh,  Crossaleeny,  Rampart,  Anabologue, 
Boheraboy,  Grange,  the  Acre,  Templetown,  Rivers- 
town,  and  Bellagan — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £304  13s.  4d. ;  glebe, 
£31  10s.  5jd.  Gross  income,  £336  3s.  9Jd.  ;  nett, 
£284  9s.  5 Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has 
a  stipend  of  £92  6s.  I  and  the  use  of  the  glebe- 
house  and  some  land.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  partly 
impropriate  and  partly  appropriate  ;  the  impropriate 
are  compounded  for  £23  9s.  lid.,  and  the  appropri- 
ate for  £152  6*.  8d.  ;  and  the  latter,  together  with 
a  glebe  valued  at  £64,  belong  to  the  diocesan,  and 
are  leased  to  the  governors  of  Armagh  observatory, 
and  rented  by  the  incumbent  of  the  benefice.  The 
church  is  of  unascertained  date  and  cost.  Sittings 
300 ;  attendance,  from  150  to  200.  A  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  from  10  to  20. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Carlingford  and 
O'Meath,  have  2  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  700 
and  914  ;  two  at  Grange  and  Mullaboy,  have  3  offici- 
ates,  and  an  attendance  of  1 ,462  and  479 ;  and  each  two, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are 
mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  549  Churchmen,  155  Presbyterians,  and  11,481 
Roman  Catholics;  and  10  daily  schools — one  of 
which  was  aided  with  £4  a-year  from  the  vicar,  and 
two  with  respectively  £5  and  £3  3s.,  from  Lord 
Anglesey-— had  on  their  books  442  boys  and  225  girls. 
In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  a  male  school  and 
a  female  school  at  Carlingford  on  salaries  of  £7  and 
£6 ;  and  granted  £73  10*.  toward  the  erection  of  a 
school  at  Mullabov. 

CARLINGFORD,  a  post,  market,  and  sea-port 
town,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  stands 
on  the  south  shore  of  Carlingford  bay,  3$  miles  north- 
west of  Bellagan  Point,  11;  east-north -east  of  Dun- 
dalk, and  51 ;  north  by  east  of  Dublin.  Though 
formerly  of  considerable  note,  and  though  occupying 
a  site  which  combines  beauty  and  advantageousnesa 
more  than  that  of  the  great  majority  of  Irish  towns, 
it  has  a  forlorn  and  even  wretched  appearance,  and 
possesses  very  few  elements  of  prosperity.  The 
mountain  noticed  in  the  preceding  article  as  overhang- 
ing the  town,  consists  of  porphyritic  trap,  ascend*  in 
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the  stair-like  form,  or  with  the  succession  of  natural 
rocky  terraces  which  suggested  to  the  Germans  the 
general  name  of  the  trappean  formations,  and  flings  so 
broad  a  shadow  over  the  town  that  the  inhabitants, 
during  a  great  part  of  summer,  lose  sight  of  the  sun 
several  hours  before  he  sets  in  the  horizon.  This 
gloom  upon  Carlingford,  contrasted  with  the  brilliant 
play  of  the  sun  upon  the  beauteous  bay  and  upon  the 
opposite  village  of  Rosstreror,  the  prettiest  Tillage 
in  Ireland,  is  a  type  of  both  its  social  and  physical 
condition  as  compared  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  many  a  seat  of  population  within  a  semicircle  of 
50  miles  around  it.  Some  trifling  quantities  of  corn 
and  other  provisions  are  exported  to  London ;  and  a 
small  retail  trade  exists  for  the  supply  of  a  district 
hardly  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  parish.  The 
chief  employment  is  the  oyster  fishery  in  the  bay.  A 
quay  was  erected  by  a  merchant  of  the  town  at  his 
own  expense ;  and  is  kept  iti  repair  by  means  of  a 
wharfage  of  2d.  per  ton  exarted  from  coasting  ves- 
sels. Sailing-boats  lie  off  shore,  in  a  sandy  bay,  op- 
posite the  village;  small  vessels  anchor,  halt-a-mile  to 
the  northward,  on  a  bottom  of  mud  ;  and  large  ves- 
sels lie  still  farther  away  in  what  is  treated  as  the 
ehief  anchorage.  In  1830,  the  craft  of  Carlingford 
employed  in  the  fisheries — though  these  are  mani- 
festly to  be  understood  of  the  whole  bay,  and  per- 
haps of  even  a  considerable  portion  of  ooast  beyond— 
were  22  decked  vessels  with  101  men,  22  half-decked 
vessels  with  154  men,  10  open  sail  boats  with  50 
men,  and  440  row  boats  with  2,203  men.  A  fair  is 
held  on  Oct.  10 ;  a  right  exists  by  charter  to  hold 
several  other  fairs,  and  also  a  Tuesday  and  a  Satur- 
day weekly  market.  A  dispensary  in  the  town  is 
within  the  Dundalk  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1839, 
it  expended  £95  3s.,  and  administered  to  750  pa- 
tients. A  Loan  Fund,  in  1841,  had  a  capital  of 
£626,  circulated  £2.021  in  956  loans,  realized  £78 
17s.  7d.  of  not  t  profit,  and  expended  £85  on  chari- 
table purposes.  In  1833,  there  were  not  30  houses  in 
the  town  of  £10  yearly  value. 

A  castle,  which  probably  gave  origin  to  the  town, 
and  which  still  exists  as  a  ruin,  is  said,  though  upon 
doubtful  authority,  to  have  been  erected,  in  1210,  by 
King  John.  The  ruin  is  extensive,  massive,  and 
imposing ;  it  i«  in  some  places  1 1  feet  thick  in  the 
walls;  and  it  crowns,  or  rather  covers,  an  abrupt 
rock,  one  side  of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea,  while 
the  other  overhangs  a  narrow  pass  between  the  town 
and  the  Carlingford  mountains.  The  castle  seems 
to  have  been  built  to  command  the  pass;  it  was 
necessarily  adapted  in  form  to  the  configuration  of 
its  site ;  and  it  seems  to  have  enclosed  various  baro- 
nial halls,  a  court-yard,  galleries,  recesses,  and  other 
appliances  of  convenience  combined  with  strength. 
The  view  from  its  summit,  over  the  bay,  the  Cooley, 
and  the  mountains  of  Mourne,  is  so  grand  as  almost 
to  look  lofty  derision  upon  the  efforts  of  the  pencil. 
In  1305.  Richard  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  founded, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  a  Dominican  monas- 
tery ;  and  the  extensive  and  picturesque  ruin  still 
exists,  and  exhibits,  in  the  long  aisle  and  central 
belfry,  traces  of  that  variety  of  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of  its 
erection.  Nearly  midway  between  this  ruin  and  the 
castle,  are  the  ruins  of  a  square  building,  with  win- 
dows of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  curiously  carved 
with  the  effigies  of  animals  and  human  heads,  and 
with  various  fancy  wreathings.  Carlingford  seems 
to  have  been  a  station  of  importance  in  even  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  English  ascendency  in  Ireland ; 
and,  though  never  regularly  walled  or  fortified,  it 
was  so  constantly  exposed  to  danger,  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  frontier  of  the  pale,  that  each  of  its  prin- 
cipal domestic  buildings  was  constructed  on  the 


model  of  a  fortaUce  or  castle ;  and,  not  very  muck 
above  half-a-century  ago,  it  contained  numerous 
specimens  of  castellated  structures. 

Carlingford  was  a  borough  of  very  ancient  date,— 
probably  a  borough  by  prescription;  and  it  had 
charters  from  Edward  II..  Henry  IV.,  Henry  VIL, 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  James  II.  Its  limits  ex- 
tended about  2  miles  up,  and  1|  mile  down,  the  bay, 
and  from  the  summit-line  of  the  mountains  behind, 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  corporation, 
according  to  charter,  was  styled,  "  The  Sovereign, 
Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Town  and  Bor- 
ough of  Carlingford ;"  and  consisted  of  a  sovereign, 
12  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen. 
The  burgesses,  in  order  that  they  might  concentrate 
in  themselves  the  parliamentary  franchise,  very 
sparingly  admitted  freemen ;  they,  in  their  turn,  be- 
came the  mere  tools  of  Col.  Ross  and  Mr.  Moore ; 
Col.  Ross  sold  his  "interest"  to  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire;  and,  when  the  franchise  was  extin- 

Biished  by  the  Legislative  Union,  the  Marquis  of 
ownshire  and  the  guardians  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Moore, 
then  a  minor,  divided  between  them  the  £15,000  of 
compensation.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey  is  lord  of 
the  manor.  Extensive  landed  property  belonging  to 
the  borough — the  commons  of  which  alone  amounted, 
according  to  the  Down  Survey,  to  1,231  acres — ap- 
pears to  have  been  for  the  most  part  lost  by  usurpa- 
tion, or  by  the  corporation's  neglect ;  yet  a  portion 
of  the  commons  remains;  and,  in  1833,  the  enclos- 
ing of  this  was  "desired,  even  by  some  of  those  who 
had  encroached  upon  it,  as  they  would  prefer  paying 
a  moderate  rent  and  having  their  title  acknowledged, 
to  living  in  constant  apprehension  of  being  ejected.'* 
—In  1467,  a  mint  was  established  in  Carlingford  by 
act  of  parliament;  in  1596,  Henry  Oge,  the  son-in- 
law  of  O'Niell  of  Tyrone,  endeavoured  to  surprise 
its  castle;  in  1642,  the  town  suffered  much  injury 
from  fire,  by  the  adherents  of  Sir  Pbelim  O'Niell, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  Henry  Fishburn; 
in  1649  and  1650,  the  castle  surrendered  to  Lord 
Iuchiquin,  and  was  delivered  to  Sir  Charles  Coote 
and  Col.  Venables ;  in  1689,  the  town  was  fired  by 
some  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  party,  and  became 
the  asylum  of  some  of  Schomberg's  sick  soldiers ;  in 
1750,  Tburot  resided  in  the  town,  and  while  here, 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
Area  of  the  town,  53  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,319; 
in  1841,  1,110.  Houses  230.  ramifies  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  44;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
144;  in  other  pursuits,  52.  Families  dependent 
chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  13;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  84 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour, 
121 ;  on  means  not  specified,  22. 

CARLOW, 

An  inland  county,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
half  of  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north-west, 
by  Queen's  oo. ;  on  the  north,  by  Kildare  and  Wick- 
low;  on  the  east,  by  Wicklow;  on  the  south-east 
and  south,  by  Wexford ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Kil- 
kenny. Its  boundary,  over  most  of  the  contact  with 
Queen's  co.  and  Kilkenny,  is  the  river  Barrow;  over 
5  miles  of  the  contact  with  Wicklow,  is  the  Deereen, 
a  tributary  of  the  Slanev  •  over  the  most  northerly 

Smiles  of  contact  with  Wexford,  is  the  Derry  and 
e  Slaney ;  over  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
contact  with  Wexford,  is  the  watershed  of  the  Black- 
stairs  mountains ;  and,  over  most  of  the  other  parts 
of  its  outline,  is  an  altogether  artificial  line.  Its 
form — except  that  a  space  of  about  18  square  miles 
is  cut  out  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  an  indentation 
of  about  22  square  miles  is  made  not  far  from  the 
north  end  of  the  east  side— is  very  nearly  triangular; 
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■  side  of  18}  miles  extending  from  west  to  east,  one  [ 
of  27$  miles  from  north-north-east  to  south-south- 
West]  and  one  of  24  miles  from  south-south-east  to  I 
north-north-west.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north 
to  south,  is  2G  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  eked  out 
by  a  slender  westerly  projection,  is  23  miles ;  and  its 
area  comprises  184,069  acres  of  arable  land,  .11,249 
acres  of  uncultivated  land,  4,927  acres  of  plantations, 
602  acres  of  towns,  and  305  acres  of  water. 

Surface.]  —  The  Comer  mountains  and  their 
eastern  otfsets  occupy  about  one-half  of  the  snjull 
section,  measuring  8  miles  by  3A,  which  lies  west  of  I 
the  Barrow;  and  the  Mount  Leinster  and  Black- 
stairs  mountains,  bold,  lofty,  and  of  a  sable  hue, 
occupy  a  space  of  about  16  miles  in  length,  and  pro- 
bably 2$  in  mean  breadth,  along  the  south-eastern 
border.  AU  the  remainder  of  the  surface  mav  be  re- 
garded as  a  wing  of  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland, 
and  is  either  flat  or  gently  undulated.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  count  v  is  soft,  yet  agreeable,  partaking 
little  of  the  forcible  and  imposing  character  which 
belongs  to  so  many  sections  of  the  kingdom,  free  at 
the  same  time  from  the  profusion  of  harsh  features 
which  so  frequently  mar  the  effect  of  Irish  landscape, 
and  possessing  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  cham- 
paign, ornate,  agricultural  districts  of  central  Eng- 
land, that  an  English  traveller  who  passes  through 
the  county  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  equable  but 
grateful  scenery,  the  calm  and  soft-faced  prettiness 
of  territorial  view  to  which  his  mind  has  been  accus- 
tomed. 

Waters.]— The  river  Barrow  bounds  the  west  side 
of  the  county  for  5}  miles ;  passes  for  8  miles  over 
the  neck  of  a  large  westerly  projection  ,  and  then 
flows  12  miles  longer  on  the  western  boundary; 
and,  throughout  its  connection  with  the  county  it  is 
navigable,  and  offers  an  aqueous  path  for  traffic, 
both  southward  to  the  Atlantic  and  north-eastward 
to  the  Irish  sea.  See  Barrow.  The  Slancy  has  a 
course  of  about  15  miles,  chiefly  southward,  within 
the  interior;  and  runs  about  1}  mile  on  the  eastern 
boundary.  The  Decreen,  an  affluent  of  the  Slancy, 
has  most  of  its  course  in  the  Ulterior  and  on  the 
boundary;  and  the  Burren,  an  affluent  of  the  Barrow, 
has  the  whole  of  its  course  in  the  interior.  See  Dec- 
reen and  Bcrrem.  The  other  streams  are  all  in- 
considerable, and  mostly  indigenous.  Very  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  county  lie  within  the  basin  of 
the  Barrow,  and  the  remainder  lies  within  that  of 
the  Slaney. 

Minerals.] — Somewhat  upwards  of  one-half  of 
the  county  is  part  of  the  great  granite  field  of  the 
south-east  of  Ireland,  the  other  parts  of  which  lie 
within  the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Kil- 
dare.  The  Carlow  section  of  this  field  is  second  in 
extent  only  to  that  of  Wicklow ;  extends  from  end 
to  end  of  the  county ;  and  occupies  tar  the  greater 
proportion  of  its  eastern  half,  and  all  the  east  border 
of  its  western  half.  "  The  granite,"  says  a  cotem- 
porary,  11  is  celebrated  for  its  whiteness,  durability, 
and  easy  working  under  the  hammer.  From  the 
facility  also  of  splitting  this  stone  with  the  wedge, 
lintels  of  granite  are  commonly  employed  in  cases 
where  bars  of  wood  are  used  elsewhere ;  and  a  com- 
mon fence,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  is  a  granite 
paling,  the  square  lintels  resting  on  their  angles  in 
notches  on  the  tops  of  granite  uprights ;  the  weight 
of  the  stone  keeps  it  in  its  place  without  any  further 
fastening,  and  iu  hardness  renders  it  the  most  lasting 
of  all  enclosures."  [Fenny  Cyclopaedia.  Art.  Car- 
low.]  A  belt  on  the  extreme  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  above  and  below  Newtownbarry,  about 
5j  miles  long  and  I]  mile  broad,  consists  of  altered 
or  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  granite. 
Two  small  patches  south-south-east  of  flacketstown. 


and  quite  surrounded  by  granite,  consist  of  quartz 
rock.  About  four-fifths  of  the  section  which  lies 
west  of  the  Barrow,  and  reckoning  from  the  western 
boundary  inward,  consist  of  the  coal  formation ;  and 
a  small  pendicle  of  this,  at  the  extreme  west  angle, 
contains  part  of  the  Castlecomer  workable  coalfield. 
All  the  rest  of  the  county,  consisting  of  a  consider- 
ably broad  belt  from  the  extreme  north  15  miles 
down  the  vale  of  the  Barrow,  consists  of  carbonifer- 
ous limestone,  dark-coloured,  close-grained,  and 
well-adapted  for  the  purposes  of  building. 

Agriculture. — The  soil  of  the  limestone  district  is 
gravelly,  yet  grateful  and  fertile ;  and  of  the  granite 
district  is  variously  peaty,  gravelly,  and  mixed,  and 
aggregately  light.  Agricultural  improvement  has  oc- 
curred throughout  the  count); ;  is  least  advanced  in 
the  extreme  east  and  west,  or  in  the  upland  districts; 
and  has  been  carried  to  so  advanced  a  state  in  the 
limestone  region  along  the  Barrow,  as  to  have  issued 
in  a  decidedly  good  system  of  farming.  The  usual 
rotation  is  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  each  one 
year,  and  grass  and  clover  for  various  periods,  from  a 
single  crop  to  a  prolongation  of  meadow  and  pasture. 
Turnips  and  other  green  crops  are  abundantly  culti- 
vated ;  and,  amid  the  diversity  which  prevails  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  grasses,  the  more  frequent  prac- 
tice is  to  plough  in  the  second  crop  of  clover.  The 
land  is  held  chiefly  in  fee  ;  it  yields,  on  the  average, 
15s.  per  acre  to  the  proprietor,  and  40s.  to  the  occu- 
pier ;  and  its  aggregate  rental  is  estimated  at  some, 
what  upwards  of  £130,000.  The  farmers,  both  of 
large  and  of  small  holdings,  are  in  general  less  cm. 
barrassed  than  the  majority  of  their  class  in  Ireland ; 
and  many  of  them  enjoy  comparative  comfort  and 
ease.  Large  tracts  of  rich  pasture-land  ore  occupied 
as  dairy  farms  ;  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
quality  of  cattle,  and  the  improvement  of  their  breed. 
The  total  number  of  farms,  in  1841.  was  6,296 ;  and 
of  these,  1,933  measured  from  1  acre  to  5  acres, — 
2,357,  from  5  to  15  acres,—  1 ,056.  from  15  to  30 
acres, — and  950  above  30  acres.  The  total  of  live 
stock  on  farms  or  holdings  not  exceeding  one  acre, 
consisted  of  435  horses  and  mules,  592  asses,  857 
cattle,  696  sheep,  4,152  pigs,  and  22,541  poultry; 
on  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  51 1  horses  and 
mules,  282  asses,  1,043  cattle,  1,340  sheep.  2.1<>8 
pigs,  and  12,397  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  5  to  15 
acres,  2,064  horses  and  mules,  192  asses,  4,070  cat- 
tle, 6,327  sheep,  4.770  pigs,  and  24,326  poultry  ;  on 
farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres.  1,715  horses  and  mules, 
111  asses,  4.399  cattle,  4.IQI  sheep,  3,946  pigs,  and 
17.567  poultry ;  and  on  farms  of  above  30  acres, 
3,057  horses  and  mules,  275  asses,  12,343  cattle. 
15,916  sheep,  5.244  pigs,  aj,d  23.394  poultry.  The 
grand  totals  of  these  classes  of  live  stock,  together 
with  their  respective  value,  were  7»782  horses  and 
mules,  £62,256  ;  1,452  asses,  XI, 452  ;  22.712  cattle, 
£147.628;  28.380  sheep.  £31,218;  20.220  pigs, 
£25,275  ;  poultry,  100,225,  £2.505.  The  aggregate 
value  of  all  live  stock  was  thus,  £270,334  ;  yet  this 
is  exclusive  of  all  live  stock  within  the  area  of  the 
towns. 

Woods.") — The  extent  of  plantations,  in  1841, 
comprised  850  acres  of  oak,  50  of  a«h,  78  of  elm,  26 
of  beech,  268  of  fir,  3,341  of  mixed  trees,  and  313  of 
orchards, — in  all,  4,927  acres ;  and  of  these  were 
planted  previous  to  1791,  815  acres  of  oak,  29  of 
ash,  73  of  elm,  8  of  beech,  37  of  fir,  1.050  of  mixed 
trees,  and  58  of  orchards.  The  number  of  detached 
trees  was  560,243, — equivalent  in  extent  to  3,501 
acres ;  and  thus  the  grand  total  of  acres  under  wood 
was  8.428. 

Trade  J — The  staple  trade  is  the  raising,  manu- 
facture, and  exportation  of  provisions.  The  landed 
produce  is  believed  to  amount  in  value  to  £1,038,000 
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n  - v.Mr ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  U  sent  to  the 
Dublin  and  the  British  markets.  The  corn-milU  on 
the  Barrow— large  and  imposing  factorial  edifices, 
an  exquisite  specimen  of  which  will  be  noticed  in 
our  article  on  Mii.i.ford — are,  in  various  instances, 
the  greatest  establishments  of  their  class  in  Ireland, 
and  annually  produce,  on  the  average,  350,000  cwts. 
of  flour,  and  100,000  cwts.  of  oatmeal.  These  mills 
have,  of  late  years,  been  greatly  improved  in  their 
machinery  ;  and,  within  a  period  of  about  ten  years, 
they  nearly  doubled  their  amount  of  annual  produce. 
The  quantity  of  butter  annually  exported  is  from 
25,000  to  35.000  firkins  in  the  direction  of  Dublin, 
and  about  10,000  in  the  direction  of  Waterford. 
Very  large  quantities  of  barley  were  recently  malted 
by  local  distillers  and  brewers  ;  but  they  have  been 
considerably  lessened  by  the  triumphant  progress  of 
the  cause  of  total  abstinence.  Much  corn  is  ex- 
ported ;  many  fine  flocks  of  long-woolled  sheep  are 
fattened  for  the  market;  and  a  large  quantity  of 
bacon  is  cured,  chiefly  for  local  consumption.  The 
manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  was  at  one  time  com- 
paratively extensive,  but  has  perished  ,  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  and  cotton  seems  never — at  least  to  any 
noticeable  extent — to  have  been  introduced  ;  and 
nearly  all  other  factorial  produce  consists  of  the  or- 
dinary et  cetera  of  handicraft  work  for  local  use. 

Fairs.]— The  principal  fairs  held  within  the  county 
are  the  following  :— Ballon,  March  28  and  Aug.  12; 
Borris,  Jan.  1,  Feb.  5,  May  1,  July  2,  Aug.  15, 
Oct,  4,  and  Nov.  14;  Carlow,  May  14,  June  22, 
Aug.  26,  and  Nov.  8;  Hackets-Town,  Jan.  13, 
Feb.  0,  March  12,  April  13,  May  4,  June  18,  21, 
and  23,  July  13,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  18,  Oct.  10,  Nov. 
19,  and  Dec.  21 ;  Knockmill,  Sept.  4,  and  Dec.  1 1  ; 
Leighlin- Bridge,  May  14,  and  Sept.  25;  Millford, 
May  3,  and  Nov.  7;  Rath villv,  Jan.  1,  March  25, 
June  24,  Aug.  1,  and  Nov.  12;  and  Staplestown, 
Mav  1,  and  Nov.  7- 

Communication*.] — The  only  water  communica- 
tion is  the  navigation  of  the  Barrow.  The  mail-road 
from  Dublin  to  Waterford  parses  through  Carlow, 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow  to  Leighlin-Bridge, 
and  thence  3  miles  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Bar- 
row into  co.  Kilkenny.  The  other  roads  are  num- 
erous, and  generally  kept  in  good  repair ;  and  they  are 
maintained  by  Grand  Jury  presentments,  and  nave 
not  a  single  turnpike.  Previous  to  the  appointment 
of  a  county  surveyor,  the  main  lines  of  road,  and 
such  as  led  to  gentlemen's  seats,  were  the  only  ones 
attended  to ;  but  since  then,  the  cross  roads  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  put  and  kept  in  order.  A 
railway  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny,  for  which  an  act 
of  parliament  was  obtained  previous  to  1839,  passes 
across  the  west  wing  of  the  county,  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  Barrow,  near  Carlow  and  Leighlin- 
Bridge  ;  and  a  proposed  railway  to  Kilkenny,  a  sur- 
vey for  which  was  laid  before  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners,  branches  off  from  the  former  in  the  western 
vicinity  of  Carlow,  crosses  the  Barrow  at  the  south- 
ern outskirt  of  the  town,  and  goes  south-eastward 
across  the  county  to  Newtownbarry. 

Divisions  ana  7 owns.] — The  county  is  divided 
into  the  baronies  of  Carlow  in  the  north-west,  Rath- 
wily  in  the  north-east,  Forth  in  the  middle  of  the 
east,  Id  rone- East  in  the  centre  and  slightly  in  the 
east,  Idrone-West  in  the  western  wing,  and  St. 
Mullins  in  the  south.  The  only  corporate  towns, 
ancient  or  modern,  are  Carlow  and  Old  Leighlin; 
the  only  town  of  considerable  size  is  Carlow ;  the  I 
only  other  place  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  a  town  is 
Leighlin-Bridge ;  the  principal  villages,  or  compli- 
mentarily  the  small  towns,  arc  Bagnalstown,  Borris, 
Tullow,  and  Hacketstown ;  and  the  only  other 
noticeable  villages  are  Clonegal,  Rathvilly,  Old 


Leighlin,  Royal  Oak,  Nurney,  Killedmtnd,  Bally- 
nosken,  My-hnll,  and  Ballon.  The  county  is  all 
included  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin ;  constitutes  more 
than  half  of  its  area ;  and  contains  both  its  Protes- 
tant and  its  Roman  Catholic  seat,— the  former  at 
Old  Leighlin,  and  the  latter  at  Carlow.  A  view  of 
the  parochial  distribution  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  articles  on  the  baronies. 

Statistics.] — The  total  number  of  offenders  com- 
mitted, in  1841,  was  270;  and  of  these  11  were 
transported,  75  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  13  fined, 
101  found  not  guiltv  on  trial,  and  70  not  brought  to 
trial ;  and  of  the  270  committed,  177  were  males 
and  93  were  females,  37  were  21  vears  of  age  and 
under,  63  could  read  and  write,  98  could  read  but 
not  write,  and  103  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Church  and  school  statistics  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  our  article  on  the  dio.  of  Leighlin  ;  and  the 
statistics  of  the  Poor-law  system,  and  of  remedial 
institutions,  by  reference  to  that  on  the  town  of 
Carlow.  The  constabulary  force  of  the  county,  on 
Jan.  1,  1842,  consisted  of  one  second-rate  county 
inspector,  one  first-rate  sub-inspector,  3  Becond-rate 
sub-inspectors,  one  first-rate  head-constable,  4  second- 
rate  head-constables,  21  constables,  114  first-rate 
sub-constables,  and  26  second-rate  sub-constables ; 
and  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  whole,  during 
the  preceding  year,  amounted  to  £8,803  2s.  7d.  The 
stations  of  stipendiary  magistrates  are  Carlow  and 
Graignamanagh.  The  constituency  for  sending  mem- 
bers to  parliament  amounted,  in  1835,  to  1,529,  and, 
in  1841,  to  1,759;  and  of  the  Utter  number,  307 
were  £50  freeholders,  132  were  £20  freeholders,  28 
were  £20  lease-holders,  1,019  were  £10  freeholders, 
and  191  were  £10  lease-holders.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
81,988;  in  1841,  86,228.  Males,  42,428;  females, 
43,800.  Inhabited  houses,  14,008;  uninhabited  com- 
plete houses,  509 ;  houses  in  the  course  of  erection, 
45.  Families,  15,210.  Families  residing  in  first- 
class  houses,  532  ;  in  second-class  houses,  4,531  ;  in 
third-class  houses,  6,050;  in  fourth-class  houses, 
4,097.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
10,498 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  3,139 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  1,573.  Families  supported  by  vested  means 
and  by  professions,  408 ;  by  the  directing  of  labour, 
5,363  ;  by  their  own  manual  labour,  8,999 ;  by  means 
not  specified,  440.  Males  at  and  above  15  years  of 
age  who  ministered  to  food,  18,092 ;  to  clothing, 
1,398;  to  lodging,  &c,  2,216;  to  health,  43;  to 
charity,  5;  to  justice,  194;  to  education,  140;  to 
religion,  80;  unclassified,  1,876;  without  any  speci- 
fied occupation,  2,750.  Females  at  and  above  15 
years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  3,392  ;  to  cloth- 
ing, 3,214;  to  lodging,  &c.,  20;  to  health,  62;  to 
charity,  18 ;  to  justice,  1  ;  to  education,  87 ;  to  reli- 
gion, 60 ;  unclassified,  3,755 ;  without  any  specified 
occupation,  18,153.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  16,566 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  7,931  ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  12,788.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  10,375;  wbo  could 
read  but  not  write,  12,309;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  16,164.  Males  above  4  years  of  age  at- 
tending primary  schools,  4,220;  attending  superior 
schools,  213.  Females  above  4  years  of  age  attend- 
ing primary  schools,  3,279 ;  attending  superior 
schools,  428.  Per  centage  of  male  population  at  17 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  unmarried,  50 ;  married, 
45 ;  widowed,  5.  Per  centage  of  female  population 
at  17  years  of  age  and  upwards,  unmarried,  44; 
married,  44 ;  widowed,  12.  Inspectors  of  schools, 
1  ;  school-teachers,  120  males  and  57  females; 
ushers  and  tutors,  12  males  and  6  females;  gover- 
nesses, 23 ;  music  and  dancing  masters,  8.  Estab- 
lished clergymen,  17;  Methodist  ministers,  2;  Pres- 
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byterian  minister,  1 ;  Roman  Catholic  clergymen, 
84 ;  ministers  of  religion  whose  denominational  con- 
nection was  not  specified,  18. 

HittoryA — Long  previous  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion,  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  the 
county  of  Carlow  was  the  scene  of  innumerable 
conflicts  among  the  Irish  toparchs  and  kings,  and 
between  them  and  their  vigilant  and  relentless  Dan- 
ixh  invaders.  Many  singular  anecdotes  are  current, 
on  the  questionable  authority  of  Keating  and 
O'Halloran,  respecting  traits  of  savage  character, 
and  deeds  of  wonderful  prowess,  in  the  course  of 
these  conflicts;  and  stories  are  told,  on  still  more 
dotard  authority,  such  as  converts  them  into  little 
better  than  mawkish  legends,  respecting  synodal 
achievements  and  other  early  ecclesiastical  feats  in 
connection  with  the  diocese  of  Leighlin.  Strong- 
bow  and  his  little  band  of  resolute  followers  found 
the  territory  divided  into  the  districts  of  Hy-Drone 
and  Hy-Cavanagh,  and  constituting  the  northern  part 
of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  the  patrimony  of  Derraod  Mac- 
Murrough,  King  of  Leinster,  who  invited  the  inva- 
sion; and  they  made  it,  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  grand  arena  of  their  strife  with  the  native  Irish, 
— the  battle-field  of  some  of  the  earliest  of  those 
actions  which  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 
William  the  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  one  of  the 
invading  nobles,  and  afterwards  Lord -justice  of  Ire- 
land, married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Strongbow,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Dennod  MacMurrough,  succeeded 
in  her  right  to  the  principality  of  Leinster,  granted 
about  the  year  1208  the  first  charter  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Carlow,  and,  in  1*216,  got  the  county  erected 
by  the  feeble  King  John  into  a  palatinate  in  his 
favour.  On  the  failure  of  William  the  Marshal's 
male  heirs,  Roger  de  Bigot  succeeded  in  right  of  hii 
wife,  William's  daughter,  to  the  lordship  of  Carlow; 
and,  after  his  death,  that  lordship  passed  to  the 
Crown,  while  the  barony  of  Idrone  passed  by  grant 
in  fee  to  the  family  of  Carew.  The  lordship  was 
now  granted  to  Thomas  de  Brotherton ;  and  from 
him  it  descended  through  the  family  of  Howard  till 
forfeited  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II. 

The  Karanaghs  and  other  native  chiefs  paid  little 
regard  to  the  political  arrangements  of  the  English  ; 
and  seem  to  have  early  reacquired  their  consequence 
within  the  county,  and  to  have  obtained  ascendency 
over  it,  and  long  retained  it  with  the  town  and  castle 
in  their  possession.  In  1494,  the  Fitzgeralds  seised 
the  castle,  and  they  held  it  till  after  the  unsuccessful 
rebellion  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  In  1537,  the 
Crown  resumed  possession  of  the  lordship,  and  after- 
wards granted  large  estates  in  the  county  to  the 
family  of  Butler.  In  1567,  Sir  Peter  Carew,  the 
descendant  of  the  former  proprietors  of  Idrone,  re- 
acquired possession  of  the  barony ;  and  he  is  cele- 
brated for  at  once  overawing  and  conciliating  the 
Kavanaghs,  inducing  them  to  yield  him  uncontested 
authority,  and  exerting  a  benign  influence  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  commuuity.  About  1580,  a 
chief  of  the  Kavanaghs  was  intrusted  with  both  the 
seneschalship  of  the  county,  and  the  management  of 
the  Carew  barony  of  Idrone ;  and  be  to  abused  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  as  to  renounce  allegiance, 
assert  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  all  the  territory 
which  had  been  ruled  by  Dermod  MacMurrough, 
and  levy  forces  for  vindicating  and  establishing  his 
claim.  From  1590  till  1001  he  remained  constantly 
in  arms,  conducted  a  scourging  system  of  predatory 
warfare,  scoured  the  country  as  far  as  to  the  fast- 
of  Wicklow,  and  usually  had  1,000  men  or 
i  of  his  own  name  under  his  command ;  and 
he  was  eventually  reduced  to  submission  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lambert.  During  the  rebellion  of  1798,  the 
county  was  the  theatre  of  several  actions ;  and  sus- 


tained— chiefly  at  Carlow,  Bagnalstown,  Leighlin* 
Bridge,  and  B  orris — an  amount  of  damage,  for  which 
the  sum  of  £24,854  of  compensation  was  claimed. 

Chief  Families  and  Antiquities.] — The  oldest 
families  of  the  county  arc  the  MacMorough  Kavan- 
aghs, the  ORyans,  the  O'Nolans,  and  the  O  Mores: 
next  are  the  Duval*,  the  St.  Aubins,  the  Dc  La 
Fraynes,  the  De  Berminghams,  the  Dc  Carews,  the 
De  La  Landes,  the  Graces,  and  the  Butlers ;  and 
since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  are  the  Bagnals,  the  Eus- 
taces, the  Burtons,  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  the 
Ponsonbys,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Cokes,  the  Bernards, 
the  Vigors,  the  Vicars,  the  Burdetts,  the  Bunburys, 
the  Beresfords,  the  Bruens,  the  Bagots,  and  the 
Brownes.  Among  the  chief  landed  proprietors  are 
the  Kavanaghs,  the  Bruens,  the  Burtons,  and  the 
Rocheforts  The  only  pagan  antiquities  of  any  in- 
terest are  cromlechs  near  Carlow  and  Hacketstown ; 
and  the  only  ecclesiastical  one  is  the  cathedral  church 
of  Leighlin.  The  chief  castellated  or  military  struc- 
tures are  the  castles  of  Carlow,  Tullow,  and  Leigh- 
lin- Bridge,  all  ascribed  to  De  Laeey  ;  the  castles  of 
Clonmore  and  Cloghgrenan,  both  belonging  to  the 
Butlers ;  and  some  traces  of  Donald  Spaniagh  Ka- 
vanagb, — that  turbulent  chief  who,  at  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  dared  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
long-exploded  sovereignty  of  Dermod  MacMurrough. 

CARLOW,  a  barony  in  the  north-west  of  co. 
Carlow,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
co.  Kildare;  on  the  east  by  Rathvilly  and  Forth; 
on  the  south  by  Idrone- East ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Idrone  -We*t  and  Queen's  county.  Its  greatest 
length,  in  the  direction  of  south-west  by  south,  is 
8}  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  f>j  miles ;  its  mean 
breadth  is  very  slightly  upwards  ot  4  miles ;  and  its 
area  is  31,354  acres.  The  Burren  bisects  it;  and 
the  Barrow  traces  all  its  western  boundary.  It 
comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  richest  limestone, 
champaign  district  of  the  county.— This  barony  con- 
tains part  of  the  parishes  of  Cfoydagh,  Kellj -town, 
N  unify.  Pains  town,  and  Tullowinagimma ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballinacarrig,  Ballycrogue, 
Carlow,  Clonmclsk,  Grangeford,  Killerrig,  and  Ur- 
glin.*  It  contains  the  town,  of  Carlow.  but  has  no 
village  worthy  of  notice.  Pop.,  in  1831,  16,599;  in 
1841,  15,934.  Houses  2,400.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,422;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  938;  in  other  pursuits,  559.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
3.502;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,243;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,061.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
2,563 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,073 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,815. 

CARLOW,  a  parish  containing  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  and  county  of  Carlow, 
Leinster.  Length,  southward,  3}  miles;  breadth, 
from  3  furlongs  to  2$  miles;  area,  3,330  acres,  1  rood, 
34  perches, — of  which  47  acres,  1  rood,  1  perch,  are 
in  the  river  Barrow,  and  76  acres,  20  perches,  form  a 
detached  district  a  little  to  the  east.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
9,597;  in  1841.  9,901.  Houses  1,434.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,483;  in  1841,  1,167.  Houses 
195.  Oak-park,  the  seat  of  Col.  Bruen,  though  not 
within  the  parish,  flings  ornament  over  the  north- 
ern border.  The  mansion  is  a  handsome  modern 
edifice;  and  the  demesne  is  extensive,  well- wooded, 
tastefully  disposed,  and  highly  beautiful.  The  mail- 
road  from  Dublin  runs  across  this  demesne,  placing 

•  By  authority  of  the  Act  8  an  1  7  William  IV..  ■  tnwnlamt 
in  th«<  paruhri  bf  Cretin  and  Ballinacarrig.  and  a  toKtiland  in 
the  parish  of  Killernjt.  wrro  transferred  from  Ha  tin  illy  bar- 
ony to  that  of  Carlow;  a  towntand  in  Agliade,  from  t,»rl"W 
to  Vorth  .  and  a  townland  in  Fenuagh,  from  Carlow  to  lUtli- 

rtiiy. 
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the  principal  grounds  to  the  west,  and  the  fine,  spa- 
cious deer-park  to  the  east.  A  small  Franciscan 
friary,  not  noticed  by  Archdall,  was  founded  at 
Oak-park  by  the  family  of  Coke.  Brown-bill  man- 
sion, I  ;  mile  east  of  the  town,  was  built  by  the  late 
Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  after  a  design  by  Mr.  Peters, 
and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  well-planted  and  judi- 
ciously disposed  demesne.  Both  this  seat  and  the 
neighbouring  one  of  Viewmount — in  the  vicinity  of 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  cromlechs  in  Ireland- 
stand  on  the  grounds  of  a  quondam  abbey,  which 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Kievan.  Three  towers  of  the 
monastic  pile  were  standing  about  90  years  ago;  but 
the  latest  remains  were  used  as  building  materials 
for  Viewmount-house  and  Browne-hill  park-wall. 
The  property  of  the  abbey  was  granted,  at  the  sup- 
prcsaion,  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond. 
See  Viewmount.  The  other  mansions  and  villas 
are  Pollerton,  Straw-hall,  Braganza-house,  Green- 
cottage,  Roseville,  Summerville,  Springfield-house, 
Erindale,  Mount- Sion-cottage.  Shamrock -cottage, 
and  Belmont.  The  ruins  of  Cloghgrenan-castle 
stand  on  the  southern  frontier,  overlooking  the  Bar- 
row.   Other  objects  of  interest  will  be  noticed  in 

connection  with  the  town  This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin. 
Tithe  composition,  £300;  glebe,  £17  15s.  Gross 
income,  £317  15s.;  nett,  £244  lis.  9id.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
chureh  is  of  unascertained  date  and  cost.  Sittings 
60;*  attendance  550.  Meeting-houses  of  Presby- 
terians,  Quakers,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  have 
an  attendance,  the  first  of  55,  the  second  of  75.  and 
the  third  of  150.  The  parochial  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  i-  regarded  as  the  cathedral  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  united  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  5,000;  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic convent  and  college  chapels  have  an  attend, 
ance,  the  former  of  100,  and  the  latter  of  143. 
Eleven  Roman  Catholic  priests  reside  and  officiate 
in  the  parish.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  1,755  Churchmen,  38  Presbyterians,  68  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  7,843  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  24  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  876  males 
and  743  females.  Among  the  schools  were  included 
Carlow  Roman  Catholic  college,  3  classical  schools, 

1  classical  boarding-school,  1  Ladies'  boarding-school, 

2  Protestant  free  schools,  I  infant  school  partly  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  and  2  National  schools,  each 
aided  with  £20  a-year  from  the  Board. 

CARLOW, 

A  post  and  market  town,  a  borough,  and  the  capital 
of  the  cognominal  parish,  barony,  and  county,  stands 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Barrow,  and  chiefly  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Burren,  5}  miles  south  by  west 
of  Castledermot,  7l  west-north-west  of  Tullow, 
14  north  of  Bonis,  and  39*  south-south-west  of 
Dublin. 

General  Description.'] — The  town  has  a  modem, 
clean,  comfortable,  and  neat  appearance  ;  looks  as  if 
nearly  surrounded  with  tasteful  demesne-grounds  . 
and,  but  for  architectural  indications  of  the  high  pre- 
dominance of  Roman  Catholicity,  would  be  regarded 
by  a  stranger  as  a  place  of  decidedly  English  char- 
acter. The  street  which  carries  along  the  thorough- 
fare  from  Athy  to  Kilkenny,  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Barrow,  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  280  yards ; 
is  half  a  statute  mile  long  north  of  the  Burren,  and 
350  yards  south  of  that  stream  ;  but,  over  more  than 
half  of  its  length,  is  only  partially  edificed.  The 
street  which  takes  along  the  thoroughfare  from  Rath- 


•  This  w«  suspect  to  be  a  mi«print  ,n  the  n«-j».rt  for  600. 


villy  and  Tullow  to  Castlecomer,  runs  westward  to 
the  bridge  across  the  Barrow,  intersects  the  former 
street  at  right  angles,  is  between  6  and  7  statute 
furlongs  in  length,  and  has  nowhere  any  considerable 
break  in  the  continuity  of  either  of  its  lines  of  houses. 
Three  short  streets  radiate  nearly  at  the  same  point 
from  this,  about  one-fourth  of  an  Irish  mile  from  its 
east  end, — one,  spacious  and  short,  going  south- 
south- westward  to  the  Burren,  and  having  at  its 
south  end  the  gaol  and  the  barrack, — one  leading 
east- north-east  ward  on  the  way  to  Baltinglass, — and 
one,  going  stragglingly  off  north-north-eastward,  to 
fall  upon  the  road  to  Dublin.  The  compact  part  of 
the  town  commences,  as  to  its  east  side,  250  yards 
west  of  the  point  whence  these  three  streets  radiate, 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Burren,  consists  of 
10  or  11  brief  streets  additional  to  the  sections  of 
the  two  great  lines,  and  forms  very  nearly  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  of  700  yards  on  each  side.  Immedi- 
ately east  of  it  is  a  spacious  open  area  containing  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  college ;  and  north  of 
its  western  half,  or  between  the  Athy  road  and  the 
Barrow,  arc  some  incipient  street-lines,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  airily  situated  houses,  both  single  and  grouped. 
On  the  west  bank  of  the  Barrow,  and  connected 
with  Carlow  by  Wellington-Bridge,  stands  the  con- 
siderable suburb  of  Graiuue  :  which  see. 

Public  Buildinq».]—Tbc  parish-church  is  a  plain 
old  building,  and  had  formerly  at  its  west  end  a 
heavy  square  tower,  surmounted  by  an  unsymmetri- 
cal  gpire ;  but  is  now  adorned  with  a  handsome 
steeple,  built,  in  1834,  at  the  cost  of  £2,000.  The 
Presbyterian  meeting-house,  or  Scots  church,  is  a 
neat  small  structure.  The  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial chapel— the  cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
dio.  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin — is  an  edifice,  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  style  and  the  skilfulness  of 
its  architecture  ;  it  bears  aloft  a  high  and  finely 
ornamented  octagonal  tower ;  and  it  was  completed, 
in  1834,  at  the  cost  of  £18,000  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic college  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings, 
and,  though  plain  in  style,  is  very  spacious  and  has 
an  imposing  appearance  ;  its  chapel  is  a  neat  struc- 
ture ;  and  its  park  is  large,  airy,  well-planted,  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  This  institution  was 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keefe,  and  originally  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  youth  ;  it  was  opened,  in 
1 793,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dean  Staunton, 
and  became  one-half  subordinated  to  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood ;  and 
it  eventually  acquired  great  fame  under  the  late  Dr. 
Doyle,  and  became  almost  a  rival  of  Maynooth.  The 
cost  of  its  erection  was  about  £13,000.  The  num- 
ber of  its  students,  in  1834,  was  107  •  but  was  offi- 
cially reported  to  be  diminishing.  The  routine  of 
tuition  comprises  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  English,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history, 
rhetoric,  geography,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and 

mathematics  A  Roman  Catholic  school,  attached 

to  the  convent,  was  built  in  181 1,  and  cost  £2,600 ; 
and  it  is  now  in  connection  with  the  National  Board. 
— The  old  county  court-house  was  built  since  1798, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  gaol,  near  the  Burren;  but, 
though  commodious,  and  containing  also  a  large  ball- 
room, it  has  no  architectural  pretension.  The  new 
court-house,  recently  erected  on  the  northern  out- 
skirt  of  the  town,  is  an  octagonal  edifice  of  hewn 
stone,  with  a  beautiful  Ionic  portico  on  a  massive 
baliftraded  basement. — The  county  gaol  contains  62 
cells,  7  new  solitary  cells,  10  day-rooms,  8  work- 
rooms, 10  yards,  a  tread-wheel,  separate  hospitals 
for  the  sexes,  and  a  well-divided  chapel.  The  aver- 
age number  of  prisoners  is  78 ;  and  the  males  are 
divided  into  4  classes,  the  females  into  2.— The 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  counties  of  Carlow,  KiU 
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dare,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny,  stands  on  the  north- 
ern outskirt  of  the  town,  in  a  park  of  about  15 
acres.  It  cost  £22,552,  is  supported  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  about  £2,300,  contains  accommodation  for 
upwards  of  160  patients,  and  is  conducted  on  all  the 
improved  principles  for  the  treatment  of  insanity. 
The  number  of  patients  under  treatment,  in  1842, 
was  209.  The  average  cost  of  each  patient  for  the 
year  was  £13  IGs.  2  id.  Of  463  patients  admitted  to 
the  asylum  during  ten  years,  226  have  been  discharged 
completely  recovered ;  the  deaths  have  amounted  to 

66;  and  there  have  been  only  34  re -admissions  The 

county  infirmary,  situated  on  the  southern  boundary- 
line  of  the  borough,  is  a  new  and  well-built  stnic 
ture ;  it  contains  35  beds,  but  could  admit  45,  and 
is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  county;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  expended  £611  19s.  5d.,  and  had  183 
patients. — The  barrack  contains  accommodation  for 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  two  companies  of  infantry. 
The  Wellington  bridge  across  the  Barrow  U  an  ele- 
gant edifice  of  stone ;  and  the  chief  bridge  across  the 
Burren  is  a  neat  iron  structure. 

Cattle.]— The  castle  of  Carlow  is  variously  as- 
cribed to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  King  John,  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Strongbow,  and  Hugh  Bigod,  fourth  Earl  of  Nor- 
folk ;  but,  by  a  decided  majority  of  voices,  is  ascribed 
to  De  Lacy.  It  stands  on  a  slight  eminence  overhang- 
ing the  Barrow,  immediately  south  of  the  bridge ; 
and  was  constructed  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style  of 
architecture, — a  hollow  quadrangle,  thick  in  the 
walls,  remarkably  low  and  narrow  in  the  doors, 
slender  even  to  loop-hole  dimensions  in  the  windows, 
and  fortified  at  each  angle  by  a  large  round  tower. 
The  grandeur  of  its  proportions,  and  the  favourable- 
ness of  its  situation,  which  allowed  a  free  view  of  its 
massive  towers  and  rugged  sides  from  the  various 
approaches  to  the  town,  rendered  it  a  feature  of 
peculiar  magnificence  in  the  architectural  display  of 
Carlow.  But.  in  1814,  a  ninny-pated  physician  of 
the  name  of  Middlcton,  who  hail  obtained  a  lease  of 
it,  and  who  characteristically  projected  the  transrau- 
tatiou  of  it  into  a  Mai -on  de  Saute  for  the  reception 
of  lunatics,  applied  blasts  of  gunpowder  for  enlarging 
the  windows  and  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  and  brought  down  two-thirds  of  the  pile  into 
a  rubbishy  tumulus  in  memory  of  his  surpassing  pre- 
sumption and  folly.  A  man  who  witnessed  the 
tremendous  downfall  described  it  to  Mr.  Brewer  as 
"  to  slow  in  operation,  that  a  person  had  sufficient 
time  to  escape  from  the  sphere  of  destruction  (as 
was  the  case  with  himself)  after  viewing  the  por- 
tentous and  amazing  nodding  of  the  towers.  The  im- 
mense pile  gradually  disparted  into  vast  masses,  which 
broke  with  difficulty  into  fragments  less  mighty. 
Many  gigantic  pieces  of  the  ruin  rolled  to  the  very 
doors  of  some  bumble  cabins,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
a  road  at  the  base  of  the  castle-mount."  The  part 
which  remains  consists  of  only  two  of  the  towers 
and  the  wall  between  them,  and  is  65  feet  high  and 
105  feet  from  tower  to  tower  ;  but,  being  a  complete 
aide  of  the  original  square,  it  affords  a  correct  idea 
of  the  space  which  the  castle  occupied.  The  history 
of  the  building  shall  be  interwoven,  in  our  conclud- 
ing section,  with  that  of  the  town. 

Poor-law  Union,  A-c] —  The  Carlow  Poor-law 
union  ranks  as  the  1 1 1  th,  and  was  declared  on  Sept. 
14,  1840.  It  includes  a  section  of  Queen's  co.,  and 
the  greater  part  of  co.  Carlow ;  and  comprehends  an 
area  of  179.790  acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a 
pop.  of  74.724.  Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their 
respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are,  in  Queen's  co.,  Shrule, 
4,777;  Graigue,  6,100;  and  Aries,  4.297 ;— and.  in 
co.  Carlow.  Carlow,  11,318;  Grunge  ford,  3,227; 
Tullow.  5,846;  Barragh,  4,409;  Mysball.  4,353; 
Kiltennell,  4,750;   Borris,   4,758;  Bagnalstown, 


4,585  ;  Idrone-West,  8,424 ;  Kellystown,  3,264  ;  and 
Peenagh  and  Nurney,  4,592.  The  number  of  ex- 
officioand  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  10  and 
30  ;  and  of  the  latter,  4  are  returned  by  Carlow  divi- 
sion, 3  by  each  of  the  divisions  or  Graigue  and 
Idrone-West,  1  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Grange- 
ford  and  Kellystown,  and  2  by  each  of  the  other 
divisions.  The  valuator  was  appointed  on  Dec.  3, 
1840 ;  and  the  workhouse  was  to  cost  £9,000  for 
building  and  completion,  besides  the  expense  of  fit- 
tings and  contingencies, — to  occupy  a  site  of  7  acres, 
2  roods,  19  perches,  obtained  for  £1,000  of  pur- 
chase-money, and  £7  19s.  8Jd.  of  annual  rent, — and 
to  contain  accommodation  for  800  paupers.  The 
workhouse  was  not  opened  on  Feb.  9,  1843  ;  and 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  union  up  to  that  period 
amounted  to  £196  13s.  4d.  The  union  has  fever 
hospitals  at  Carlow,  Tullow,  Bagnalstown,  and 
Borris ;  and  is  distributed  into  the  dispensary  dis- 
tricts of  Carlow,  Bagnalstown,  Ballickmoyler,  Doon- 
ane,  Borris,  Leighlin-Bridge,  Mysball,  and  Tullow. 
The  Carlow  fever  hospital  was  built  in  1841,  and  is 
a  commodious  establishment,  containing  40  beds; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £220  15s.  Id.,  and  had 
199  patients.  The  Carlow  dispensary  serves  for  a 
district  of  33,908  acres,  with  20,249  inhabitants; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £147  9s.,  and  made 
7,812  dispensations  of  medicine.  A  Loan  Fund  in 
the  town,  in  1841.  had  a  capital  of  £1,963;  circu- 
lated £1 1,745  in  3,215  loans,  and  realized  £164  9s. 
4d.  of  nett  profit.  Among  the  charitable  institutions 
are  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  the  Protestant 
Clothing  Society,  a  soup  kitchen  attached  to  the 
Protestant  Free  School,  an  association  for  procur- 
ing employment  for  the  industrious  poor,  and  a 
society  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  female 
peasantry. 

Trade .]—  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by 
the  Barrow  navigation  downward  to  Waterford,  and 
upward  through  the  Grand  Canal  to  Dublin.  In 
1813,  the  amount  of  the  trade  downward  was  only 
2.000  tons ;  but  in  1828,  it  had  increased  to  15,000 
tons.  In  1807,  the  amount  of  the  trade  upward  was 
22,823  tons ;  and  in  1828.  it  was  23,847  tons;  and 
while  thus  nearly  stationary  during  the  21  years  of 
interval,  the  portion  of  it  which  terminated  on  Dub- 
lin actually  decreased  from  10,000  to  6,000  tons. 
The  very  different  condition  of  the  downward  and 
the  upward  trade  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that,  while  the  entire  charge  for  carriage  from 
Athy  to  Waterford  is  not  more  than  2s.  6d.  per  ton, 
the  charge  from  Athy  to  Dublin  is  6s.  9d.  per  ton. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  cereal  and  dairy  produce 
of  the  county  is  sold  and  shipped  at  Carlow  [see  the 
article  on  the  county].  The  manufacture  oi  coar»e 
woollens  occupies  a  tew  persons.  There  are  three 
breweries,  a  distillery,  and  four  flour-mills.  The 
market-house  is  commodious  ;  and  there  are  several 
good  inns.  Weekly  markets  are  held  on  Mon- 
day and  Thursday ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  May  4, 
June  22,  Aug.  26,  and  Nov.  8.  A  branch  office 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  established  in  1834. 
The  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  caravan  to 
Athy,  a  mail-car  to  Castlecomer,  a  coach  to  Dublin, 
and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and 
Waterford.  The  railway  communications  are  no- 
ticed in  the  article  on  the  county. 

Municipal  Affiiirt,  $-c.]-The  ancient  limits  of 
the  borough  of  Carlow  were  not  defined  by  boundar- 
ies, and  are  imperfectly  known,  yet  they  are  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  so  contracted  as  not  to  include 
the  whole  site  of  the  present  town,  and  to  exclude 
the  whole  of  the  suburb  of  Graigue :  the  modern 
limits  include  all  Carlow,  all  Graigue,  and  all  such 
portions  of  unedinced  ground  as  are  interposed 
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among  tbeir  outskirts.  The  borough  had  its  earliest 
charter  in  1290,  from  William  Marshall,  Earl  of 
Pembroke;  and  it  afterwards  hail  charter*  of  11 
James  L,  26  Charles  IL,  and  4  James  II.  The  cor- 
poration,  according  to  charter,  is  entitled,  "  The 
Sovereign,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Borough  of  Catherlogh ;"  and  had  for  its  officers  a 
sovereign,  12  burgesses,  2  scrjeants-at-mace,  a  town- 
clerk,  a  weighmaster  of  butter,  and  a  bellman.  At 
the  date  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  the  borough  court  had  long  been  in 
desuetude,  and  the  corporation  exercised  no  juris- 
diction civil  or  criminal.  Poizeage  is  the  only 
source  of  corporation  income,  and  even  this  has  been 
much  resisted,  and  very  ill-paid.  The  average  an- 
nual amount  of  receipts  from  it  during  7  years  pre- 
ceding 1833,  was  about  £170  ;  and  this  was  disposed 
of  in  salaries  of  about  £63  to  inferior  officers,  and 
X 107  to  the  sovereign.  Tolls  and  customs  are  paid 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  "  This 
town,"  say  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commission- 
ers, in  1633,  "  is  not  lighted ;  and  the  Act  of  9  Geo. 
IV.  c.  84,  has  not  been  adopted  here.  All  the 
streets  are  repaired  by  county  presentment,  the 
two  principal  at  the  expense  of  the  county  at  large, 
the  others  by  the  barony  in  which  the  town  is 
situate.  There  is  no  public  scavenger;  the  town  it 
supplied  with  water  by  public  pumps.  The  cor- 
poration having,  in  consequence  of  departure  from 
the  spirit  of  the  charters  by  the  exclusion  of  indivi. 
duals,  dwindled  to  a  few,  chiefly  non-resident  nom- 
inees of  the  patron,  without  any  functions  to  per- 
form or  privileges  to  enjoy,  do  not  continue  to  exist 
for  any  beneficial  public  purpose."  The  assises  for  the 
county  are  held  in  the  town  twice  a-year ;  quarter- 
sessions,  four  times  a-ycar;  and  petty-sessions,  every 
Thursday.  A  chief  constable,  a  sub-inspector,  and 
10  of  the  county  constabulary  are  stationed  in  the 
town. 

Slntittici."] — The  borough  sends  one  member  to 
the  imperial  parliament.  Constituency,  in  1835,474, 
— in  1841,  417;  of  whom  405  were  £10  household- 
ers, and  12  were  burgesses  reserved  by  the  Reform 
Act.  Area,  exclusive  of  Graigue,  445  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  9,114;  in  1841,  8.734.  Houses  1,239. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  438 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  808;  in  other  pursuits,  459. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 135;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  842;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  C33 ;  on  means  not  specified, 
95.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  1,957;  who  could  read  but  not 
write,  576;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,077- 
Females  at  and  al>ove  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,555;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,090 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,609. 

History.  ] — Carlow — anciently  called  Catherlogh, 
Catherlough,  and  Caterlogh — seems  to  have  arisen 
about  the  siyne  time  as  its  castle ;  and,  in  common 
with  that  fortaliee,  which  was  built  to  protect  the 
English  of  the  Pale,  it  makes  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  early  part  of  Anglo- Hibernian  history.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  it  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
seneschalship  of  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Kildare, 
instituted  to  quell  the  turbulence  of  these  districts. 
In  1361,  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward 
III.,  and  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  established  in 
it  the  exchequer  of  the  kingdom,  and  contributed 
£500  toward  the  cost  of  encompassing  it  with  a 
strong  wall.  In  1494,  James  Fitzgerald,  brother  of 
the  8th  Earl  of  Kildare,  besieged  "the  King's  Castle 
of  Carlow,"  and,  after  encountering  a  prompt  but  ] 
vain  resistance  by  the  Lord-deputy,  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  captured  it ;  and  this  act  was  one  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  parliament  which  afterwards  | 


assembled  at  Drogbeda  attainted  him  and  the  Earl. 
In  1534,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  when  in  rebellion 
against  the  crown,  held  Carlow-castle  in  common 
with  5  other  chief  fortalices  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1577,  Rory-Oge  O'More,  then  in  rebellion  against 
Elizabeth,  successfully  prosecuted  a  long  siege 
against  Carlow,  captured  the  castle,  and  burnt  the 
town.  In  1641,  the  castle,  when  in  possession  of 
English  troops,  and  while  the  retreat  of  a  number  of 
Englishmen  who  had  sought  shelter  within  its  walls, 
was  invested  by  a  strong  party  of  insurgents,  and  re- 
duced to  such  extremity  that  its  garrison  were  on 
the  point  of  surrendering,  when  Sir  Patrick  Werays 
opportunely  appeared  for  its  relief,  and  struck  panic 
into  the  besiegers ;  yet  the  latter  fired  the  town  be- 
fore they  fled,  and  were  punished  by  the  slaughter 
of  50  of  their  number  in  their  flight.  In  1650,  the 
castle,  after  having  been  warmly  cannonaded,  was 
surrendered  by  Captain  Bellew,  commander  of  the 
garrison,  to  Sir  Hardresa  Waller.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  1798,  a  forlorn  and  undisciplined  body  of 
wretched  insurgents,  most  of  whom  were  intoxi- 
cated, assailed  the  town,  sustained  dreadful  carnage, 
and  were  easily  shot  from  the  windows,  cut  down 
on  the  streets,  or  driven  to  pell-mell  retreat.  About 
417  bodies  were  subsequently  "  buried  in  three 
gravel  pits,  and  covered  with  quick  lime  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Graigue-bridge." 

CARMAVY,  a  grange,  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Massarene,  4J  miles  south-east  of  Antrim,  co.  An- 
trim, Ulster.  Length,  I }  mile ;  breadth,  1 ;  area, 
789  acres,  27  perches.  It  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Belfast  to  Antrim ;  and  is  very  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  parish  of  KUlead,  to  which  it  is 
often  regarded  as  belonging.  Pop.,  in  1841,  307. 
Houses  59. 

CARMEN,  a  township  in  the  barony  of  Killcea 
and  Moonc,  6  miles  east  of  Athy,  co.  Kildare,  Lein- 
ster.  The  ancient  Carmen,  or  *  the  enclosed  place,' 
was  the  capital  of  the  Coulan,  and  the  Naasteighan, 
where  the  states  of  the  southern  parts  of  Leinster 
met.  It  is  said  to  have  been  anathematized  in  the 
6th  century,  and  superseded  by  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Naas ;  and  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  a  famous  battle  in  the  third  century,  be- 
tween the  people  of  South  Leinster,  and  Cormac 
Cas,  king  of  Munster.  Its  site  is  a  high,  gently- 
sloping  hill,  whieh  commands  a  view  of  one  of  the 
principal  ancient  scenes  of  the  worship  of  Beal,  now 
B  vi. Tim. i  ass:  see  that  article.  An  extensive  rath 
crowns  it;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  16  mounds  on 
which  the  elders  of  the  council  are  said  to  have  sat, 
and  which  are  held  in  superstitious  veneration  by 
the  surrounding  peasantry.  The  hill  is  now  called 
Mullagh-mast,  a  corruption  of  Mullach-maste&u, 
'  the  bill  of  decapitation,' — a  name  which  originated 
in  its  being  the  scene  of  the  perfidious  massacre,  in 
the  16th  century,  of  a  number  of  Irish  by  a  party  of 
English.  On  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  not  far  from 
the  summit,  is  a  Druidical  altar. 

CARMONEY.    See  Carnxonet. 

CARN,  a  townland  and  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Dungiven,  and  on  the  south-east  border  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Kenought,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  The 
bamlet  stands  at  the  base  of  the  Carntogher  moun- 
tains, about  6  miles  north-west  of  Magbera,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Dungiven.  See  Carntocher.  A 
huge  cairn  seems  to  have  given  name  to  at  once 
hamlet,  townland,  and  mountains.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage, 6  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  124.    Houses  26. 

CARN,  counties  Kildare  and  Wextord.  See 
Carnk. 

CARN,  or  Carndonach,  a  small  market-town 
in  the  parish  of  Donagh,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.    It  stands  on  the  road  from  Lon- 
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donderry  to  Mai  in  Head,  2]  mile*  south  of  Malin, 
and  16  north  of  Londonderry.  Iti  site  is  a  pendicle 
of  the  high  arable  grounds  which  lie  around  the 
bead  of  Strawbreaga  bay,  and  is  washed  by  two 
streamlets  which  descend  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
t *-i 1 1 1 * »     1* h ^  is       u  1 3 r  i ii  1 1 s  ^roc t  iili^iiniofi^  * 

has  several  places  of  worship,  several  schools,  and  a 
number  of  large  Bnd  well-built  bouses ;  and  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  coast-guard  and  the  constabu- 
lary detachment*  of  the  district.  Its  markets  com- 
mand greatly  more  agricultural  produce  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  cold  and  seemingly  churlish 
region  which  surrounds  it;  and  its  shops  supply 
the  multitudinous  articles  of  a  general  retail  trade 
to  a  great  portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the  barony. 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  scats  of  Tunalague  and  Fair- 
view.  Area  of  the  town,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
618;  in  1841,  653.  Houses  118.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  23;  in  manufactures 
■Ad  trade,  96;  in  other  pursuits,  9.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  4 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  92;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  29;  on  means  not  specified,  3.  See  Donauu. 

CARN  A.    See  Carnaoh  and  Carxe. 

CARNADOE,  a  lake  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  barony  of  Ballintobber,  co.  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  It  is  1 1  mile  in  length  from  west  to  east, 
and  less  than  halfa-milc  in  mean  breadth.  A  stream 
of  less  than  J  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  even  this 
partly  lacustrine,  carries  ofT  the  lake's  superAuent 
waters  to  the  Shannon.  Camadoe  bridge,  lg  fur- 
long above  tbe  confluence  with  the  Shannon,  takes 
acro*s  the  Rooskey  ami  Drumsna  highway.  Cama- 
doe Lough  is  the  lowest  of  a  system  of  three  lakes, 
which  aggregately  comprise  about  25  miles  of  shore, 
and  the  other  members  of  which  are  Loughs  Grange 
and  Gillstown.  The  Commissioners  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  proposed  improve- 
ments for  rendering  the  system  of  lakes  navigable 
over  6  miles  from  the  Shannon,  and  to  within  2 
miles  of  Strokestown.  The  chief  of  the  improve- 
ments are  the  removing  of  a  school  at  Carnadoe 
bridge,  the  construction  of  quays  and  a  swivel  bridge, 
and  the  cutting  of  a  canal  from  Carnadoe  Lough 
through  the  low  lands  at  Carrageen  into  Lough 
Gillstown ;  and  the  whole  were  estimated  to  cost 
£8,803  Is.  2d. 

CARNAGH,  or  Carna,  a  creek  in  the  parish  of 
Carne,  barony  of  Forth,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
is  of  easy  access,  has  a  sandy  bottom,  possesses  an 
inconsiderable  pier,  but  is  capable  of  much  improve- 
ment, and  is  very  convenient  and  useful  to  the  fishers 
of  herring  and  lobsters. 

CAR  N  Ac;  II.  a  parish  on  tbe  southern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Ban  try,  3|  miles  south-east  by  south 
of  New  Ross,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  2 
miles  ;  breadth,  I  ;  area,  2,106  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
319;  in  1841,  352.  Houses  49.  Tbe  land  is  good 
for  tillage,  pasturage,  and  meadow.  Carnagh-house, 
the  seat  of  H.  Lambert,  Esq.,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  frontier.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  St  Mary's,  New  Rosa,  in  the 
dio.  of  Ferns.  See  Rosa  (Nbw).  Tithe  composi- 
tion. £80.  In  1834,  all  the  parishioners  were  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

CARNACROSS.  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
co.  and  dio.  of  Meatb,  Leinster.  Post-town,  Kells. 
The  statistics  are  given  under  tbe  civil  parochial 
division*. 

CARNALLOCK.    See  Carkloooh. 
CARN ALWAY.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  South 
Naas,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.    It  contains  part  of  the 
town  of  KrLCCLLEN  :  which  see.   Length,  west-  j 
north-westward,  2|  miles  ;  breadth,  'J  J  ;  area,  3,840 
3  roods,  1  perch,_of  which  49  acres,  34  j 


perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,291 :  in  1841, 
1,181.  Houses  192.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1841,  771-  Houses  119.  It  lies  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  LuTey;  an  is  traversed  north -north-east* 
ward  by  the  road  from  Athy  to  Naas.  The  average 
value  of  the  land  is  80s.  per  plantation  acre.  The 
principal  country  houses  are  Browtist own-house. 
Rrownstown-cottage,  Hermitage,  Newberry,  and 
Harristown. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe  compo- 
sition, £224;  glebe,  £15.  Gross  income,  £239; 
nett,  £182  6s.  Patrons,  the  diocesan  and  Robert 
Latouchc,  Esq.  of  Harristown.  The  church  was 
built  at  the  private  expense  of  John  Latouche,  Esq. 
Sittings  200;  attendance  128.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  237,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  1,084  ;  a  Sunday-school  had  on  its  books  15  boys 
and  70  girls  ;  and  4  daily  schools — one  of  which  was 
aided  with  £2  a-year  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  and  two  with  respectively  £10  and  £23 
from  Mr.  Latouche— had  56  boys  and  54  girls. 

CARNAMART  (TriE),  a  rivulet  of  the  county 
of  Galway,  Connaught.  It  rises  in  the  barony  of 
Kilconnel,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Kilconnel,  and 
flows  17  miles  west-south-westward  through  the 
baronies  of  Athenry  and  Dunkellin,  to  the  head  of 
Galway  bay.  It  washes  the  village  of  Craughwell ; 
and  is  there  crosstd  by  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to 
Galway. 

CARNCASTLE,  Cairncastle,  or  Cabtle- 
CAtnn,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  tbe  barony  of  Upper 
Glenarm,  3  miles  north-north-west  of  Lame,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Old- 
mills  :  which  see.  Length,  southward,  4$  miles; 
breadth,  from  I|  to  3j ;  area,  9.723  acres,  2  roods, 
25  perche*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2, 1(57 ;  *  In  1841, 2,079. 
Houses  325.  One  moiety  of  the  land  is  chiefly 
mountainous  and  partly  marshy ;  and  the  other 
moiety  consists  of  good  arable  land.  The  splendid 
new  coast  road  of  the  county  traverses  the  interior. 
On  the  coast  is  Balltgellt  Head  :  which  see. 
Beneath  this  promontory,  and  on  a  bold  rock,  which 
is  completely  insulated  at  high  water,  stands  the  ruin 
of  a  castle  which  gives  name  to  the  parish,  and 
which  derives  its  own  prefix  of  *  Cam,"  or  '  Cairn,' 
from  the  nature  of  its  position.  This  pile,  like  a 
number  of  others  in  the  wild  outskirts  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  is  traditionally  alleged  to  have  been 
erected  by  an  ancient  prince  to  protect  from  the  ad- 
dresses of  an  unwelcome  suitor  the  per»on  of  his 
high-born  daughter, — who,  of  course,  held  family 
dignity  and  military  fortifications  in  derision,  and 
was  duly  carried  otT  by  her  enterprising  admirer. 
Near  Ballygelly  Head,  in  a  bleak  situation  overhang- 
ing tbe  sea,  is  the  mansion  of  tbe  Shaws,  erected  in 
1025 ;  and  at  no  great  distance  are  the  Salagh  Braes, 
with  the  small  church  of  the  parish  at  their  base.  The 
only  other  object  of  any  importance  isa  cotton  factory. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  tbe  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe 
composition,  jointly  with  that  of  Kilwaughter,  £160 
2s.  Id.  Tbe  rectories  of  Carnrastle,  Kilwaughter, 
Ballyeaston,  and  Derry-Keighan,  constitute  the 
benefice  and  prebend  of  Carncastle.  Gross  income, 
£748  8s.  8d. ;  nett,  £666  Us.  3d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  Derrteeigbam  is  25  miles  distant  from 
the  other  three  members  of  the  union  ;  and  it  con- 
tains the  cburch  of  tbe  benefice,  and  is  the  only 
member  of  it  under  the  care  of  the  incumbent, — 
who,  however,  bolds  also  tbe  benefice  of  Dungar- 
van,  in  the  dio.  of  Usraore.  See  Derrtreigban. 
Ballyeaston,  in  its  two  constituent  parts,  or  quoad 
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clvitia  parishes  of  Ballycor  and  Rasbee,  ii  a  per- 
petual curacy  and  separate  benefice.  Sec  Bally- 
8 aston.  Carncastle  and  Kilwaughter  also  jointly 
constitute  a  perpetual  curacy  and  separate  benefice. 
Length,  10  miles;  breadth,  4*.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,400.  Gross  income.  £103  9s.  8d. ;  nett,  £99  12s. 
2d.  Patron,  the  prebendary  of  Carncastle.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1815,  by  means  of  a  parochial 
assessment  of  £92  6s.  lfd.,  and  a  grant  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits  of  £323  Is.  6,d.  Two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  100  and  75.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  consisted  of  32  Churchmen,  1,083  Pres- 
byterians, 15  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  320 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  union, 
of  58  Churchmen,  2,561  Presbyterians,  46  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  804  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  same  year,  2  Sunday  schools  in  the  parish  had  an 
average  attendance  of  75  children ;  2  daily  schools  in 
the  parish — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £2  a-year 
from  the  rector,  and  £8  from  the  National  Board — 
had  on  their  book  55  boys  and  34  girls  ;  and  5  daily 
Bchools  in  the  union  had  184  boys  and  105  girls.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  had  two  schools  in  the 
parish.— the  one  at  Carncastle,  and  the  other  at 
Ballvgilhert. 

CARNDONAGH.    See  Carx. 

CARNE,  or  Cabka,  a  parish  in  the  baronv  of 
East  Ophaly,  4  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Kildare, 
co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  2|  miles; 
breadth,  from  3  furlongs  to  2  miles;  area.  1.457 
acres,  I  rood.  38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  550;  in 
1841,499.  Houses  97-  It  lies  on  the  east  border 
of  a  great  expanse  of  low  and  morassy  country  ;  and 
is  traversed  south-south-eastward  by  the  road  from 
Kildare  to  Ballytore.  The  Curragh  touches  the 
northern  boundary;  and  the  mansion  of  Martinstown 
is  situated  in  the  south-east  corner. — This  parish  is  a 
a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare,  and  one  of  the  bene- 
fices suspended  under  the  provisions  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £8 
10s.  6d. ;  glebe,  £15.  Gross  income,  £23  10s.  6d. ; 
nett,  £22  3s.  9d.  The  incumbent  of  an  adjoining 
parish  receives  a  salary  of  £5  for  performing  the 
occasional  duties.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £81  9s.  6d.,  and  are  appropriated  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Kildare  cathedral.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from 
550  to  850.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  a  National  school  was  sided 
with  £15  a-year  from  the  Board,  and  had  on  its 
books  38  boys  and  24  girls. 

CARNE,  a  parish  in  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  barony  of  Forth,  3  miles  south-south-cast  of 
Broadway,  and  11  south-east  by  south  of  Wexford, 
co.  Wexford,  I<einster.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth, 
21;  area,  1,963  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,828;  in  184), 
914.  Houm-s  126.  It  occupies  the  peninsula  be- 
tween St.  George  s  Channel  on  the  east,  and  Lough 
Ta,  or  Togher,  or  Lady's  Island  Lough  on  the  west ; 
and  terminates  southward  in  Carnsorc  Point,  the 
most  south-easterly  part  of  the  mainland  of  the 
county.  See  Carnsore.  About  three-tenths  of 
the  area  are  unarable,  and  consist  of  sand  hanks 
and  rocky  grounds,  which  afTord  a  tolerable  amount 
of  pasturage.  The  tillage  lands  are  in  general  ex- 
cellent. Excepting  a  small  rising  ground,  called  the 
Hill  of  Chour,  the  surface  is  nearly  a  dead  level ; 
and,  being  destitute  of  wood,  it  has  a  naked  and 
shivering  appearance.  Two  small  creeks  occur  at 
Nethertown  and  CarnB  :  see  Carna.  The  hamlets 
are  Ballygarrow,  Ballask,  Churchtown,  Nethertown, 
and  Ring  ;  and  the  mansions  arc  Castletown,  Castle- 
Palliser,  and  Carna.  A  well-preserved  ruin  remains 
of  a  fine  old  castle,  70  or  80  feet  high,  built  by  the 


|  English  settlers  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  now 
called  the  Castle  of  Cloeast.  The  ruin  of  a  very 
ancient  chapel,  called  St.  Vaugh's,  stands  in  an  old 
cemetery  very  near  Carnsore  Point.  The  road  from 
that  headland  to  Wexford  cuts  the  parish  into  nearly- 
equal  parts,  and  sends  off  branches  eastward  to  the 
sea,  and  westward  to  Lough  Ta — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
Tithe  composition,  £280;  glebe,  £43  15s.  Gross 
income,  £323  15s.;  nett,  £274  16s.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  is  very  old ;  and  was  com- 
pletely renovated  in  1825,  at  the  cost  of  £120,  raised 
by  subscription  and  parochial  assessment.  Sittings 
50;  attendance  50.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  31,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  759  : 
and  a  hedge-school  had  an  average  attendance  of  30 
children. 

CARNE,  co.  Donegal.    See  Carn. 

CARNE,  co.  Clare.    Sec  Carrcne. 

CARNE,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Erris,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stands  near  the  head  of  the 
west  side  of  Blacksod  bay,  between  Beliuullet  ami 
Binghamstown. 

CARNEARNEY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Ahog- 
hill,  barony  of  Lower  Toome,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  60. 

CARNEW,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  baronies  of 
Scarewalsh  and  Gorey,  co.  Wexford,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  The 
Shillelagh  section  contains  the  villages  of  Carnew 
and  Shillelagh  :  which  see.  The  outline  of  the 
parish  is  nearly  a  circle  of  7  miles  in  diameter.  Area 
of  the  Scarewalsh  section,  7,555  acres,  1  rood,  16 
perches  ;  of  the  Gorey  section,  560  acres,  I  rood,  14 
perches, — of  which  234  acres,  2  roods,  2  perches  are 
detached;  of  the  Shillelagh  section,  15,350  acres, 
1  rood,  26  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831. 
6,865 ;  in  1841,  7.205  Houses  1 .100.  Pop.  of  the 
Scarewalsh  section,  in  1831.  1,892;  in  1841,  1,767. 
Houses  276.  Pop.  of  the  Gorey  section,  in  1841,* 
252.  Houses  41.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Shillelagh  section,  in  1841, 4,021.  Houses  617-  But 
the  population,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  returns, 
quite  or  very  nearly  excludes  the  co.  Wexford  sec- 
tion, and  is  stated,  for  1831,  at  4,969.  The  villages 
are  Coolattin,  Castlebog,  and  Shillelagh: 
see  these  articles.  The  chief  mansion  is  Coolattin, 
the  property  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  is  landowner 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  barony.  Ballyellis- 
housc,  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  Jervis,  Bart., 
stands  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Carn  ew,  on  the 
road  to  Gorey.  The  other  mansions  arc  Primrose- 
Hill,  Dunishall,  Woodmount,  Laurel-Hill.  Ballard, 
Coollwg,  Hillbrook,  Kilcavan,  Tinrygar,  Tombrin, 
Upper  Ballingate,  Lower  Ballingate,  Belleview, 
Beecbmount,  Crongborn,  Rockhouse,  and  Bally- 
kelly.  The  surface  of  the  parish  consists  variously 
of  plain  and  npland  ;  contains  a  chief  part  of  the  vale 
of  the  Derry,  an  affluent  of  the  Slaney ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  woodlands,  consists  of  arable  and 
pasture  grounds,  which  vary  in  value  from  10«.  to 
55s.  per  plantation  acre.  Slievcbog,  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Scarewalsh,  has  an  altitude  of  1,385 
feet ;  and  three  heights  on  the  ea*t  border,  the 
south  border,  and  the  north-west  district  of  the 
Shillelagh  section,  have  altitudes  of  respectively 
1,063,  837.  and  765  feet  The  chief  stream  of  the 
Wexford  division  descends  within  the  limits  from  an 
elevation  of  396  to  247  feet.  The  principal  hamlets 
are  Shillelagh  and  Coolbog.  The  road  from  Wick- 
low to  Newtownbarry  runs  south-westward  through 
the  interior;  a  road  diverges  southward  from  it  to 
Carnew;  and  a  cross-road  goes  westward  in  the  di- 


•  The  Centus  of  1*31  docs  not  notice  this  «ccUon. 
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rection  of  Oorey — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  com- 
position  and  gross  income,  £830  1 5s.  4,d. ;  nett, 
£701  4s.  7 id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Two  curates 
have  salaries  of  respectively  £92  6s.  IJd.  and  £80. 
The  church  is  an  old  building,  and  was  enlarged  by 
parochial  assessment.  Sittings  600;  attendance  300. 
A  cbapel-of-ease  at  Shillelagh  was  built,  in  1829,  by 
means  of  a  donation  of  £1, 600  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
and  a  grant  of  £900  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  300;  attendance  170.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  1393,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,416;  and  6  daily  schools — 4 
of  which  were  aided  with  respectively  £66,  £66, 
£40,  and  £40  a-year  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam.— had  on 
their  books  32«1  boys  and  193  girls. 

The  town  of  Carnew  stands  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  co.  Wicklow,  9  miles  west  of  Gorey, 
and  12  south-west  by  south  of  Augbrim.  It  is 
regular,  neat,  well-edificed,  and  respectably  inhabited. 
Its  castle,  or  strong  embattled  bouse,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  and  occupied  by  the  O'Tooles, — a  power- 
ful sept,  whose  principal  hold  was  in  the  country  of 
Imail ;  and  what  remains  of  it,  consisting  of  a  square 
enclosed  by  walls,  with  turrets  on  consoles  at  two  of 
the  angles.  Is  now  fitted  up  and  occupied  as  the 
rectory.  Lcdwich,  in  the  book  called  Grose's  An- 
tiquities, says  that,  when  the  ground  near  the  walls 
was  dug  a  few  years  before  he  wrote,  several  human 
skeletons  were  found  in  close  vicinity  to  musket- 
barrels  with  balls  of  the  usual  size,  and  to  a  spur 
with  a  rowel  as  large  as  a  crown-piece.  On  the  3d 
of  July,  1798,  the  town  was  the  scene  of  a  severe 
conflict  between  a  party  of  the  king's  troops  and  a 
body  of  insurgents,  in  which  the  former  were  de- 
feated. The  burning  of  Totnacork,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Sherwood,  not  far  from  the  town,  occurred  in  1797, 
and  was  the  first  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  insur- 
gent* in  the  county.  A  Loan  Fund  in  the  town 
was  established  in  1836,  and  has  been  successfully 
conducted  by  the  rector  and  Lord  Fitxwilliams' 
agent;  in  1841.  it  bad  a  capital  of  £3,971,  circulated 
£9.443,  in  2,244  loans,  realized  £236  2s.  2d.  of  nett 
profit,  and  expended  £321  2s.  4d.  on  charitable  pur- 
poses ;  and,  from  its  commencement  till  the  close  of 
that  year,  it  circulated  £77.019  in  19,338  loans, 
cleared  £2,213  13s.  1  Id.  of  nett  profit,  and  expended 
£1.074  14s.  for  charitable  purposes.  A  dispensary 
in  the  town  is  within  the  Shillelagh  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  population  of  10,141  ;  and,  in  1839- 
40,  it  expended  £122  3s.  4.)d.,  and  administered  to 
1 ,983  patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  Feb.,  on  April  1,  May  13,  July  I,  and  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  Aug.  Area  of  the  town,  37  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  626;  in  1841,  979.  Houses  144. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  32;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  92;  in  other  pursuits,  31. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 21  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  94  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  36 ;  on  means  not  specified,  4. 

CARNEY,  a  small  headland  and  a  cove,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  barony  of  Ardes,  a  little  south  of 
Newcastle,  and  not  far  from  Portaferry,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  "  A  jetty,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  should  be 
made  from  the  point  on  the  south  side,  which  is 
already  a  natural  pier,  and  requires  merely  the  points 
of  slate  to  be  hammered  off.  This  place  would  be 
much  better  suited  than  Newcastle  for  the  supply  of 
the  lighthouse,  and  for  a  pilot-station  for  vessels  at- 
tempting the  Sound.  A  very  fine  brig  from  Liver- 
pool to  Canada  was  wrecked  on  this  point  in  Sep. 
tember  during  the  survey.''  Estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  jetty,  about  £400. 

CARNEY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Drumcliffe, 


barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  stands 
between  Benbulben  mountain,  and  the  bead  of  the 
north-eastern  projection  of  Sligo  bay,  about  6  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Sligo.  In  its  vicinity  are  various 
scenes  and  objects  of  considerable  interest.  See 
LiasADiLL,  Racohley,  Drumcliffe,  and  Ben- 
bi'lbf.n.  A  dispensary  in  the  village  is  within  the 
Sligo  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
29.398 acres,  with  14,636  inhabitants;  and,  in  1839- 
40,  it  expended  £133  6s.  10jd..  aud  made  3,388  dis- 
pensations of  medicine  to  1,831  patients.  Area  of 
the  village.  9 acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  138.    Houses  33. 

CARNLOUGH,  or  Carnallock,  a  fishing-vil- 
lage, partly  in  the  parish  of  Tickmacrovan,  but 
chiefly  in  that  of  Ardclinis,  barony  of  Lower  Glen- 
arm,  miles  north-north-west  of  the  town  of  Glen- 
urm,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  frequented  by  small 
vessels,  and  possesses  itself  some  craft ;  but  though 
situated  on  a  fine  strand,  it  is  incapable  of  receiving 
any  harbour  improvement,  except  by  the  erection  of 
double  piers,  at  the  cost  of  £4,000  or  £3.000  Irish. 
The  village  commands  gorgeous  though  limited  views 
of  a  rich  section  of  the  Antrim  coast.  Area,  10 
acres, — of  which  8  acres  are  in  the  Ardclinis  section. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  213;  in  1841.346.  House*5&  Pop. 
of  the  Ardclinis  section,  in  1841,  303.    Houses  51. 

CARNMONEY.  or  Carmoney,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  6  miles  north  of  the  town 
of  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  contains  the 
villages  of  Whitehouse  Abbey,  Lower  Wuite- 
HotrsE,  and  Upper  Whitehouse  ;  and  the  hamlets 
of  Carnmoney  and  Balltcraioey.  Length,  4 
miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  8,937  acres,  1  rood,  12 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831.  3,423;  in  1841,  6,128. 
Houses  983.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  including 
the  two  hamlets,  in  1831,  4,397.  Houses  766. 
Pop.  of  the  hamlet  of  Carnmoney,  in  1841,  247  ;  in 
1841,  not  specially  returned.  The  surface  consists 
variously  of  part  of  the  rich  belt  of  alluvial  plain, 
and  diluvial  hanging-grounds  on  the  north  shore  of 
Belfast  Lough, — part  of  the  chalk  cliffs,  secondary 
formations,  and  diversified  bold  slopes,  on  the  south 

margin  of  the  great  trap  field  of  the  county,  and 

part  of  the  basaltic  tumulated  ground  which  belongs 
to  the  county's  tableau,  but  which  is  here  compara- 
tively low  in  altitude,  and  ornate  or  soft  in  feature. 
Much  of  the  surface  has  naturally  great  scenic  power; 
considerable  portions  are  highly  embellished  with 
wood  and  culture  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  is  profitable 
and  good  land,  in  a  fair  degree  of  georgical  order. 
The  cotton  trade  of  Ireland  was  commenced  within 
the  limits  of  this  parish ;  but,  as  has  been  shown  in 
the  article  on  Belfast,  it  has  grievously  declined. 
The  linen  trade  maintains  several  fine  establishments, 
and  employs  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Connor. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £210 .  glebe,  £103.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  impropriate  in  the  Marquis  of 
Donegal,  but  have  never  been  levied.  The  vicarages 
of  Carnmoney  and  Ballylinny,  the  rectory  of  Bally- 
martin,  and  the  grange  of  Ballywalter  attached  to 
the  pariah  of  Ballylinny,  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Carnmoney.  See  Ballylinny  and  Ballymartin. 
Length  of  the  union,  6  miles ;  breadth,  4.  Gross  in- 
come, £365 ;  nett,  £312  8s.  7{d.  Patron,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Donegal.  The  church  is  very  old.  Sittings, 
from  30  to  100.  Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses 
in  connexion  with  the  General  Assembly,  a  Cove- 
nanters' meeting-house,  and  an  Independent  meeting- 
house, have  an  attendance  of  respectively  330,  5(M). 
23.  and  130.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
533  Churchmen,  4,369  Presbyterians,  59  other  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  51 1  Roman  Catholics .  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  union  consisted  of  600  Church- 
men, 7,515  Presbyterians,  21 1  other  Protestant  dis- 
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■enter -.  and  c.;,r,  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same 
year,  10  daily  schools  in  the  parish  had  on  their 
books  295  boys  and  229  girls ;  and  16  daily  schools 
in  the  union  had  492  boys  and  380  girls.  One  of 
the  schools  in  the  parish  was  aided  with  £8  a-year 
from  the  National  Board;  one  with  £31  from  that 
Board,  and  £9  from  Mr.  Grimshaw ;  one  with  £2 
2s.  from  Mr.  Turnley ;  and  one  with  £10  from 
Messrs.  Cowan  and  Co.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
had  two  schools  at  Carnmoney,  two  at  Whitehouse, 
two  at  Whiteabbcy,  and  two  at  Ballyeraigey. 

CARNSORE  POINT,  a  headland  in  the  parish 
of  Carne,  barony  of  Forth,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
It  forms  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  mainland 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  called  by  Ptolemy,  Hieron, 
or  the  Sacred  Promontory ;  and  anciently  bore  the 
names  also  of  Salanga  and  81ieve-na-Domangaird. 
A  monastery  is  alleged  to  have  been  built  at  its 
seaward  base  by  a  St.  Domangard.  In  its  vicinity  is 
Bullyhire,  the  scat  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

CARNTEEL.    See  Carrentbel. 

CARNTOGHER,  a  mountain  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Kenought,  co.  Londonderry, 
Ulster.  It  has  an  altitude  of  1,521  feet  above  sea- 
level  ;  and  forms  one  of  the  loftiest  and  roost  con- 
siderable masses  in  an  extensive  congeries  of  up- 
lands. It  is  situated  at  nearly  mid-distance  between 
the  channel  of  the  Bann  and  that  of  the  Roe,  and 
sends  off  a  head-stream  of  the  former's  affluent  of  the 
Agivey,  and  a  head-stream  of  the  latter's  affluent 
of  the  Kelvin. 

CAROGH.    See  Caraoh. 

CARRA,  a  barony  in  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tyrawley ;  on  the  east 
by  Gallen  and  Clanmorris ;  on  the  south-east  by 
Kilmain;  on  the  south-west  by  co.  Galway;  and  on 
the  west  by  Morisk  and  Burrishoolc.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  north  by  east  to  south  by  west,  is  22 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, is  8^  miles;  and  its  area  is  146,816  acres,  8 
perches, — of  which  15,475  acres,  2  roods,  32  perches, 
are  water.  On  its  northern  boundary  are  Loughs 
Cullen  and  Conn;  on  its  southern  boundary  are 
Loughs  Carra  and  Mask ;  on  its  western  boundary  is 
Castlebar  Lough ;  and  on  most  of  its  eastern  boun- 
dary is  a  stream  running  northward  to  Lough  Cullen. 
The  lakes  which  we  have  named  as  partly  belonging 
to  it,  aggregately  possess  great  picturesqueness ;  but 
they  will  be  severally  noticed  in  their  alphabetical 
places.  Though  the  central  division  of  the  barony 
contains  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  Lough 
Corrib  and  the  Moy,  or  between  the  streams  which 
flow  respectively  northward  to  Killalla  bay,  and 
southward  to  a  junction  with  the  sea  in  the  bay  of 
Galway ;  it  lies,  on  the  average,  greatly  lower  than 
the  northern  and  the  southern  districts,  and  chiefly 
consists  of  champaign  ground,  pleasantly  diversified 
with  undulating  knoll  and  hill.  The  south-eastern 
extremity  is  principally  low,  and  considerably  im- 
proved and  adorned  with  culture ;  but  the  south- 
western extremity  is  all  occupied  with  a  protuberant 
section  of  the  bold,  bare,  rugged  frontier  mountains  of 
Joyce-country.  The  northern  division  is  nearly  all 
mountain  and  moorland ;  and  contains,  among  other 
great  heights,  the  mountains  of  Barnagee  and  Green 

Nephin  This  barony  comprises  part  of  the  parishes 

of  Ballintobbcr,  Islandeady,  and  Kiltacomogue,  and 
the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Aglish,  Ballyhean,  Bally- 
ovey,  Breafy,  Burriscarra,  Drum,  Minola,  Rosslec, 
Turlough,  and  Towaghty.  Its  only  town  is  Castle- 
bar; and  its  chief  village  is  Minola — Three  town- 
lands  in  Islandeady  were  lately  transferred  to  Carra 
from  Burrishoole ;  and  two  in  Ballintobbcr,  to  Bur- 
rishoole  from  Carra.  Pop.,  in  1831,  50,202;  in 
1841,  52,238.    Houses  9,202.    Families  employed 


chiefly  in  agriculture,  7,231 ;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  1,797 ;  in  other  pursuits,  680.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
4,513 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,316 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  15,505.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,602;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,148;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  18,815. 

CARRA,  a  lake  partly  within  the  barony  of  Carra, 
but  chiefly  on  the  boundary  between  that  barony 
and  the  barony  of  Kilmain,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
Its  main  body  extends  west -south -westward  3| 
miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  1  mile  along 
the  mutual  boundary  of  the  baronies ;  and  an  arm 
3}  miles  long,  and  rather  less  than  half-a-mile  in 
mean  breadth,  goes  off  from  the  middle  of  the  west 
side,  and  extends  northward  into  the  interior  of 
Carra  barony.  The  lake  is  profusely  islcted,  has 
an  intricate  outline,  abounds  in  amenities  of  shore 
landscape,  flaunts  various  mansions  and  demesnes 
upon  its  margin,  and  communicates  by  a  very  brief 
river-run  from  the  south  end  with  Lough  Ma»k. 
"Ash  sheet  of  water,"  says  the  author  of  the  Wild 
Sport*  of  the  West,  "  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  Lough  Carra.  Every  thing  that  the  painter 
delights  to  fancy  may  be  here  realized.  Islands  and 
peninsulas,  with  rich  overhanging  woods,  a  boundless 
range  of  mountain  masses  in  the  distance,  ruins  in 
excellent  keeping,  all  form  a  splendid  study  for  the 
artist's  pencil."  The  lake  is  noted  for  a  singular 
kind  of  fish,  called  by  the  peasant rv  the  Gillaroo 
Trout,  but  known  to  naturalists  as  the  salmo  fario. 
— The  area  of  the  lake  is  politically  distributed 
among  five  parishes,  in  the  following"  proportions : 
— 349  acres,  1  rood,  29  perches,  in  Ballintobber ; 
1,177  acres,  39  perches,  in  Bally  ovey  ;  1,403  acres, 
3  roods,  26  perches,  in  Burriscarra ;  667  acres,  9 
perches,  in  Robeen;  and  454  acres,  2  roods,  34 
perches,  in  Ballinrobe.  In  1838,  the  summer  and 
winter  surface-elevations  of  the  lake  above  sea-level 
were  respectively  67  and  72  feet. 

CARRA,  co.  Kerry.    See  Carraoh. 

CARRABANE,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Clonfert,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Post* 
town,  Loughrea.  The  statistics  are  given  under 
the  civil  parochial  division*. 

CARRACA8TLE,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  on 
the  south-east  border  of  the  dio.  of  Achonry,  and 
near  the  meeting-point  of  the  counties  of  Sligo, 
Mayo,  and  Roscommon,  Connaught.  Post-town, 
Ballaghadireen.  The  statistics  are  given  under  the 
civil  parochial  division*. 

CARRAGH,  or  Carra  (The),  a  rivulet  and  two 
lakes  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  peninsula  which 
extends  between  Dingle  bay  and  the  Kenmare  river, 
co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  rivulet  rise*  on  the  north 
side  of  Coomenagh,  one  of  the  central  masses  of  the 
Dunkerrin  mountains,  and  has  a  course  of  about  12 
miles  chiefly  northward  to  Castlemain  bay,  nearly 
opposite  Inch  Point.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Blackstones  and  sometimes  the  TingarrifT  river. 
See  Blackstone*.  Its  course  is  partly  in  Dun- 
kerrin barony,  and  partly  on  the  western  boundary 
of  that  barony,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh ; 
and  it  give*  to  the  country  drained  by  it  the  name 
of  Glencare,  a  corruption  of  Glencarragh.  It*  basin 
i*  a  chain  of  romantic  mountain-glens ;  the  chief 
attractions  of  which  either  belong  to  two  lacustrine 

expansion*  of  the  rivulet, — the  Loughs  Carragh,  

or  are  noticed  under  the  word  Athur  :  which  see. 
The  lake*  extend  upward  from  a  point  2j  mile*  above 
the  mouth  of  the  rivulet;  they  jointly  have  a  length 
of  nearly  3  miles ;  and  they  are  connected  by  an  ex- 
tremely brief  run  of  the  stream.  They  lie  within 
13  miles  of  Killarney,  and  are  approached  thence  by 
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an  excellent  and  interesting  road.  "  Taking  boat 
Ht  any  of  the  cottages  on  the  lower  lake,"  say*  the 
author  of  '  The  Guide  to  Killaraey,'  "  the  visiter 
should  row  for  an  island  known  a*  the  Castle,  from 
which  he  will  have  the  gratification  of  beholding 
MscGillicuddy's  Reeks  and  the  Glencar  mountains 
in  decidedly  their  finest  point  of  view;  he  should 
then  proceed  along  the  pastern  shore  to  Mackanagh 
inland,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel. 
Now  commences  the  channel  to  the  upper  lake.  The 
most  prominent  feature  in  its  scenery  is  a  bold  crag, 
called  the  Eagle's  Nest,  still  more  precipitous  than 
its  grand  and  beautiful  namesake  at  Killarney.  The 
contrast  between  the  wild  sterility  of  this  and  the 
bright  verdure  of  the  wooded  and  undulating  lands, 
— the  green  foreground  relieved  by  the  deep  blue  of 
the  surrounding  hills,  in  consequence  of  whose  va- 
rying altitudes  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  seen  in 
every  variety  of  light  and  shade, — all  these  present 
at  once  a  scene  of  fascinating  beauty,  a  magical 
combination  of  the  sublime  and  soft,  which,  never 
failing  to  draw  forth  the  warmest  admiration  when 
first  beheld,  insure  the  mountain-lakes  a  lasting 
place  among  the  roost  pleasing  recollections  of  the 
intelligent  tourist."  The  lakes  abound  in  trout  and 
salmon ;  and  produce  what  the  country  people  call 
a  lob,  and  what  the  '  Sportsman  in  Ireland*  describes 
»«  "  a  bastard  between  the  common  and  the  sea  or 
white  trout." 

CARRAHUBBOCK,  a  creek  in  the  barony  of 
Tyreragh,  4  miles  west-south-west  of  Easkey,  co. 
Sligo,  Con  naught.  It  presents  facilities  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  good  fishing-harbour;  and  its  proprietor, 
Mr.  Howley,  offered  materials,  several  years  ago,  for 
a  harbour  or  a  lighthouse. 

CARRAN.    See  Cabbcne. 

CARRAN-TUAL,  the  loftiest  of  the  grandly- 
featured  mountains,  called  MacGillicuddy's  Reeks, 
co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  altitude  of  its  summit 
above  sea-level  is  3,410  feet. 

CARRAROE,  a  small  group  of  mountains  on 
the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Omagh,  and 
county  of  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  5  miles 
north  by  east  of  I.ough  Derg,  and  9  miles  east-north- 
east of  Donegal.  The  principal  summit  bears  the 
absurd  name  of  Brandy-btU,  and  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  1,024  feet. 

CARRENTEEL,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  south-west  border  of  the 
barony  of  Dungannoo,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  con- 
tains the  town  of  Ai.hnacloy  [which  see],  and 
lie*  along  the  north  side  of  the  river  Black  water, 
and  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  county.  Length, 
in  the  direction  of  south  by  east,  7  miles ;  breadth, 
from  4  of  a  mile  to  54  ;  area,  13,431  acres,  2  roods, 
31  perches, — of  which  60  acres,  3  roods,  23  perches 
are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7.459;  in  1841,  7,903. 
Houses  1,422.  But  the  quoad  mcra  parish,  which 
excludes  a  portion  of  the  civil  parish  assigned  to 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ballygawley,  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  only  5.949.  Pop  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  quoad  civiiia  parish,  in  1831,  5,717;  in  1841, 
5,952.  Houses  1 ,008.  The  village  of  Carrenteel  is 
situated  2}  miles  north-east  of  Aughnaeloy,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Dungannon.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841.  110.  Houses  20.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  surface  of  the  parish  consist  of  first  and  second 
rate  land,  and  the  other  fourth  »  mountainous  or 
otherwise  poor.  Storm- hill,  the  seat  of  It.  M. 
Moore,  Esq.,  is  situated  north  of  Aughnaeloy'. 
The  other  seats  are  Belmount,  Millview,  FairhilL, 
and  the  liawn.  The  interior  of  the  parish  is  tra- 
versed northward  by  the  mail- road  from  Dublin 
to  Londonderry,  and  westward  by  the  road  from 
Armagh  to  Clogher — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the 

1. 


dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £378;  glebe, 
£730  7s.  The  rectories  of  Carrenteel  and  Aghaloo 
[see  Aghaloo]  constitute  the  benefice  of  Carre  n- 
teel.  Length  and  breadth,  exclusive  of  a  mountain- 
ous tongue  of  land,  respectively  9}  and  5 J  miles. 
The  union  includes  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Caledon, 
and  part  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ballygawley ; 
so  that  its  ecclesiastical  statistic*  are  those  merely 
of  the  larger  portion  of  the  parith  of  Carrenteel. 
See  Caledon  and  Ballygawley.  Gross  income, 
£1,774  7s.;  nett,  £1,442  13».  lOd.  Patron,  tha 
diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
church  is  situated  in  Aughnaeloy ;  and  was  built,  in 
1730,  at  the  private  expense  of  Sir.  Moore,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate.  Sittings  550 ;  attendance  2^0. 
A  Presbyterian  meeting-bouse  it  attended  by  270; 
two  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting -houses  by  150  and 
70;  and  two  Romnn  Catholic  chapels  in  Aughnaeloy 
and  Killins,  by  560  and  500;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  arrangement,  the  two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  are  united  to  the  chapel  of  Aghaloo.  In 
1834,  the  population  consisted  of  1,492  Churchmen, 
2,314  Presbyterians,  24  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1,947  Roman  Catholics;  5  Sunday  schools  had 
an  average  attendance  of  307  children  ;  and  7  daily 
schools — 2  of  which  were  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  2  with  the  London  Hibernian  So- 
ciety, and  I  with  the  Society  for  Discountenancing 
Vice— bad  on  their  books  298  boys  and  167  girls. 

CARR1CK,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  Carbery,  and  of  the  county  of  Kildare, 
3  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Castle-Carbery,  Lein- 
ster.  Length,  in  the  direction  of  south  by  west,  34 
miles;  extreme  breadth,  2};  area,  5,196  acres,  1 
rood,  26  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  604;  in  1841, 
552.  Houses  75.  It  lies  between  the  Boyne 
river  and  the  western  verge  of  a  great  expanse 
of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  land  ot  the  benefice 
in  which  it  is  included  averages  in  value  26s.  per 
plantation  acre.  On  the  Boyne  is  Raheen-house, 
the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer ;  and  on  the  road 
which  traverses  the  parish,  and  connects  Edenderry 
and  Clonard,  is  Ballindolan,  the  extensively  wooded 
demesne  of  Mr.  Borr.  The  other  chief  residences 
are  Ballygibbon,  Brookville,  and  Clonmeen.  The 
Boyne,  here  a  large  ugly  bog-ditch,  crawls  along  the 
whole  of  the  southern  and  western  boundaries,  bat 
there  a  mean  elevation  of  236  feet,  and  falls  scarcely 
a  yard  over  its  whole  course  of  5  miles  in  contact 

with  the  parish  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 

part  of  the  benefice  of  Cabtlk-Carbery  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £49  18s.  7id.,  and  the  rectorial  for 
£99  17s.  5d. ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  A  schoolhouse  is  used  as 
the  parochial  place  of  worship,  and  has  an  attendance 
of  70.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  193, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  41 1 ;  and  a  subscription- 
school  at  Raheen  bad  on  iU  books  26  boys  and  28 
girls. 

CARRICK,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  Fartullagh,  5|  miles  south  by  west  of 
Mullingar,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  west- 
north-westward,  24  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  2 . 
area,  2,957  acres,  18  perches,  —  of  which  853 
acres,  39  perches  are  in  Lough  Eunel.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  576;  in  1841,  532.  Houses  89.  The  surface 
extends  along  the  east  side  of  Lough  Ennel;  consists 
of  good  arable  and  pasture  land,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  bog ;  and  is  traversed  southward  by  the  road 
from  Mullingar  to  Tyrrels  -  Pass.  See  Ennel. 
Carrick-house,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  the  seat 
of  W.  Fetherstone  Haugh,  Esq. ;  and  the  only 
other  mansion  is  Robinstown.  —  This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Mojlukcr,  in  the 
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dio.  of  Meath.  See  Moyliskkr.  Tithe  composi- 
tion,  £75.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
24,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  531 ;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  an  average  attendance  of  about  30 

children. 

CARRICK.  or  Carrickbagcot,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Ferrard,  2.}  miles  south-east  of  Dunleer, 
co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  \ 
of  a  mile  ;  area,  826J  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  340 ;  in 
1841,  302.  Houses  50.  The  whole  of  the  land,  ex- 
cepting a  moras*  of  about  20  acres,  is  in  tillage,  and 
of  tolerably  good  quality.  Part  of  the  demesne  of 
Rokeby-hall  is  on  the  west  border  ;  and  the  road 
from  Drogheda  to  Anagasson  passes  through  the 
interior — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Ratudrcmmin  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £57  8s.  6d.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

CARRICK,  or  Carrio,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Bargie,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Post-town,  Tagh- 
mon.  Pop.,  in  1831,  707.  This  parish,  though 
reckoned  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns,  has  not 
now  a  separate  existence  in  the  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions; nor  is  it  noticed  in  the  census  of  1841.  It 
contains  the  village  of  Danes-Castle  :  which  see. 

CARRICK,  or  Carric,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
West  Shelmalier,  2  J  miles  west  of  Wexford,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.    Length,  south-westward,  3J  miles . 
breadth,  from  (to   1|;  area,  3,009  acres,  37 
perches.    Pop.,  in  1831,  1,054;  in  1841,  1,251. 
Houses  210.     It  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Slaney,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  Wexford  Harbour; 
and  is  celebrated  in  connection  with  Carrick-castle, 
the  first  that  was  built  by  the  Anglo-Normans 
in  Ireland.    A  small  antique  tower  surmounts  the 
pinnacle  of  a  rock,  forms  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
picturesque  objects  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  very 
generally  mistaken  for  the  original  castle.  Mr.  Shief, 
adopting  the  common  mistake,  is  reported  to  have 
thus  described  it  in  a  speech  at  Wexford:  "  Situate 
at  the  gorge  of  the  mountain,  and  commanding  the 
passage  over  the  stream,  whose  waters  are  darkened 
with  its  shadow,  it  is  invested  with  many  melancholy 
associations,  and  imparts  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene  what  I  may  call  the  political  picturesque. 
From  the  fosse  of  that  tower,  memory  may  take  a 
long  and  dismal  retrospect.  *  •   Years  have  flowed 
by,  like  the  waters  which  it  overshadows,  and  yet  it 
is  not  changed.    It  stands  as  if  it  were  the  work  of 
yesterday ;  as  it  was  the  first  product  of  English 
domination,  so  it  is  its  type."  But  "the  true  castle 
of  the  first  Anglo-Norman — 'adventurer  and  con- 
queror' " — says  Mrs.  Hall,  "  was  on  the  opposite 
tide  of  the  river;  a  stately  pile  that  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  rugged  hill,  barely  enough  of  which  now 
remains  to  mark  the  space  it  occupied;  for  the  plough 
has  now  passed  over  nearly  the  whole  of  it.    In  this 
castle,  Fitzstephen  was  besieged  by  the  Wexford 
men ;  but  he  defeated  all  their  attempts  to  take  it, 
until  treachery  effected  their  purpose.    The  Irish 
demanded  a  parley,  and  informed  the  English  knight 
that  Strongbow  and  all  the  British  adventurers  in 
Dublin  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  an  immense 
lorce  was  on  the  march  to  Carrick.    The  informa- 
tion was  of  course  doubted  by  Fitzstephen ;  and  so 
the  Irish  compelled  three  bishops,  who  were  their 
prisoners,  to  go  to  the  walls  of  the  castle  and  make 
outh  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  upon  which  Fitz- 
stephen surrendered,  and  was  subsequently  treated 
with  great  cruelty."    The  chief  evidence  that  the 
present  tower  forms  no  part  of  the  original  fortalice, 
is  found  in  a  passage  of  Giraldu*  Cambrensis,  and  in 
a  note  of  his  translator.   "  MacMorogh,"  says  Giral- 
dus,  "marched  to  besiege  Dublin,  but  left  Fitz- 
stephen behind,  who  was  then  building  a  hold  or 


castell  upon  a  certeine  rockie  bill  called  the  Carickr, 
about  two  miles  from  Wexford,  which  place,  although 
it  were  verie  stronge  of  itself,  yet  by  Industrie  and 
labour  it  was  made  much  stronger. '    "  The  said 
Caricke,"  says  the  translator,  "is  distant  from  the 
towne  of  Wexford  about  two  English  miles,  and 
standeth  upon  a  high  rocke,  and  is  environed  on  two 
sides  with  the  river  which  floweth  to  Wexford 
towne,  and  it  is  verie  deepe  and  navigable;  the 
other  two  sides  are  upon  the  maine  land,  which  is  a 
verie  fertile  soile,  and  in  height  almost  equall  with 
the  castell.    It  was  at  the  first  made  but  of  rods 
and  wiffes,  according  to  the  manner  in  those  daies, 
but  since  huilded  with  stone,  and  was  the  strongest 
fort  then  in  those  parts  of  the  land;  but  being  a 
place  not  altogether  sufficient  for  a  prince,  and  yet 
it  was  thought  too  good  and  strong  for  a  subject,  it 
was  pulled  down,  defaced,  and  razed,  and  so  dooth 
still  remaine."    The  fosse  and  works  of  the  present 
castle  occupy  half-an-acre,  and  are  called  by  the  pea- 
santry Sban-a-oourt.    At  Ferry-Carrig,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  castle,  the  Slaney  is  crossed 
by  a  long,  narrow,  and  time-worn  but  picturesque 
wooden  bridge.    Both  the  river  and  an  early  expan- 
sion of  its  estuary,  over  all  the  length  of  their  con- 
tact with  the  parish,  are  beautiful  and  rich,  and 
occasionally  romantic,  both  within  the  parish  and 
along  the  north  bank  and  shore ;  and  they  borrow 
great  embellishment  from  a  double  series  of  well- 
wooded  and  tastefully  arranged  demesnes.  Mr.  F ra- 
se r  describing  the  approach  to  the  parish  from  Ennis- 
corthy,  and  the  course  of  the  old  road  through  it  to 
Wexford,  says,  "  At  eight  miles  from  Enniscorthv, 
we  drive  through  Saunders'  Court,  the  beautifully 
situated  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Arran ;  and  beyond 
this,  on  the  left,  is  Artramount,  the  handsome  seat 
of  George  le  Hunt,  Esq."  See  Artramont.  "The 
two  last-mentioned  seats  are  on  the  banks  of  an  arm 
of  the  sea  which  stretches  past  Ferry-Carrig  to  the 
thriving  village  of  Castlebridge.    We  now  cross  the 
Slaney  at  Ferry-Carrig :  here  the  river  meets  the 
arm  of  the  sea  just  referred  to,  which  runs  close  up 
to  the  road.  The  bay  on  the  one  hand,  the  river  with 
its  craggy  banks  on  the  other, — the  high  and  wooded 
slopes  of  Belmont,  the  seat  of  C.  A.  Walker,  Esq., 
and  Ardcandris,  G.  K.  Morgan,  Esq.,  — the  long 
wooden  bridge  thrown  over  the  estuary— the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  Ferry-Carrig,  and  the  road 
winding  under  the  rocky  precipice  on  which  it  stands, 
form  a  very  striking  combination  of  objects."  The 
principal  residences  within  the  parish  are  Barn  town, 
Cromwell's- Cottage,    Newtown- House,  Belmont. 
Rosepark,  Coolcote,  and  Cillentra.  Carrickfoylc 
Rock,  though  within  Kilbride-Glynn,  very  nearly 
touches  the  south-west  angle  of  Carrick ;  and  it 
has  an  altitude  of  687  feet — This  parish  is  an  im- 
propriate curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St 
Patrick's,  Wexford,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  See 
Wexford.    The  tithes  belonging  to  the  curacy 
are  compounded  for  £122  9s.  1 1  mI.,  and  the  rec- 
torial tithes  for  £62  1  Is.  5{d. ;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.    In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  100,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics tp  974,  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

CARRICK,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bannow. 
barony  of  Bargie,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Area,  7 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  229.    Houses  37. 

CARRICK ABRAGHY,  an  old  castle  in  the 
barony  of  Innithowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands 
on  the  seaward  point  of  the  island  of  Doagh,  about 
4  miles  from  the  village  of  Malin.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  fortified  seat  of  the  O'Doghertys.  The 
ruin  possesses  considerable  architectural  interest 

CARRICK ABR1CK,  a  picturesque  casteUated 
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in  the  barony  of  Fermov,  co.  Cork,  Munstcr. 
id*  on  the  south  side  of  the  Black  water,  a  little 
Fermoy,  and  it  confronted  on  the  opposite 
by  the  kindred  ruin  of  Liclasb-castle.  The 
erection*  belonged  to  the  Condons;  but,  though 
called  castles,  are  no  more  than  mere  tower*. 

C  ARRICK  AHOOL  V,  or  Carrioahoolt.  a  cele- 
brated old  cattle,  in  the  barony  of  Burrishoole,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  stand*  at  the  end  of  an  inlet 
of  Newport  bay,  4  mile*  west-north-west  of  the 
town  of  Newport.  Its  proper  name  i*  Carrick-a- 
Uile,  '  the  rock  in  the  elbow ; '  and  allude*  to  either 
•n  impending  mountain  or  the  strength  of  the  ca*tle, 
and  to  the  recess  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  struc- 
ture is  a  strong  square  tower,  of  four  stories,  and 
about  50  feet  high.  At  two  of  the  angles  are  two 
small  projecting  turret* ;  and  at  another  i*  a  low 
round  tower,  which  served  as  a  guard-bouse,  and 
has  two  loop-boles  for  the  discharge  of  musketry. 
An  attic  story  surmounted  the  pile  as  it  now  stands, 
and  was  used  as  a  banquetinir-room.  In  this  castle 
lived  the  notorious  Grace  O'Maley,  known  among 
the  Irish,  and  afterwards  commemorated  in  legend 
and  song,  as  Grana  Uilc.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Irish  chief  Owen  O'Maley,  and  was  married, 
first  to  the  Irish  chief  O'Flaherty,  and  next  to  Sir 
Richard  Bourke,  styled  Mac  William  Eigher.  At  an 
early  age,  she  became  fond  of  the  watery  element, 
and  accompanied  her  father  in  marine  excursions  of 
freebooting  and  murder ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
she  inherited  the  chiefs  resources  in  "  gallies  and 
seamen,"  conducted  perilous  enterprises  of  plunder 
with  savage  courage  and  atrocity,  diffused  along  the 
whole  north-west  coast  the  terror  of  her  name,  and 
attracted  from  distant  parts  to  her  service  many 
hardy  and  desperate  mariners.  Her  larger  vessels 
were  moored  in  Clare  Island,  where  she  had  a  strong 
castle  ;  and  her  smaller  craft  she  kept  at  Carrick- 
ahooly.  A  hole  in  the  castle-wall  is  now  shown, 
through  which  a  cable  passed  to  moor  a  vessel  to 
her  bed,  that  she  might  be  instantly  on  the  alert  in 
the  event  of  any  alarm.  She  was  at  one  time  pro- 
claimed  by  the  government,  but  she  worked  her  way 
to  the  throne,  and  obtained  a  pardon  from  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and,  on  her  return  to  Ireland,  she  took 
offence  at  a  messenger  of  hers  being  refused  admit- 
tance to  Howth-castle  at  dinner-time,  and  in  revenge, 
she  conducted  four  vessels  of  force  before  the  forta- 
Hce,  and  besieged  and  captured  it.  Grana  Uile  was, 
for  many  years,  a  prime  topic  of  bardic  song ;  and, 
in  IT.'W).  during  the  political  contests  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset's  administration  in  Ireland,  a  very  popular 
song,  partly  English  and  partly  Irish,  was  formed  to 
the  old  air  of  Grana  Uile. 

CARRICK  AFOOKY.  See  Carrioaphoort. 
CARR1CKAQUICY.  See  Carrioagunrbl. 
CARRICK- A-REDE,  an  insulated  basaltic  rock, 
in  the  barony  of  Cary,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is 
mtuated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of 
Ballintoy,  and  about  1 4  mile  went  of  Henbane  Head. 
It  consists  of  rudely  prismatic  basalt ;  has  an  ex- 
:  altitude  of  .150  feet  >  and  is  so  faced  round  with 
cliffs  as — except  at  one  small  creek, 
even  there  but  at  particular  periods — to  be  alto- 
gether inaccessible  from  the  sea.  It  is  only  60  feet 
distant  from  the  high,  mural,  basaltic  cliff  of  the 
mainland ;  and  as  the  salmon  which  annually  coast 
along  in  search  of  rivers  keep  close  by  the  shore, 
ami  pa«s  through  the  intervening  chasm  or  strait,  it 
affords  exquisite  facility  for  the  fishermen  project- 
ing thvir  nets,  and  is  in  consequence  a  valuable  »al- 
mon-«Ubi»g  station.  A  frying  bridge,  60  feet  long 
awl  94  feet  high,  connects  it  with  the  mainland ; 
this  bridge  consists  of  two  strong  parallel  cable*  fast- 
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pathway,  and  of  a  rope  3  feet  higher,  which  guides 
the  band  and  assists  the  equilibrium  of  the  passenger ; 
and  along  this  giddy,  swinging,  airy  communication, 
women  and  boys  connected  with  the  fishery  carry 
great  loads  with  apparent  ease,  and  with  the  utmost 
contempt  of  danger.  The  bridge  is  removed  at  the 
end  of  the  fishing  season,  and  remounted  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  cottage  on  the  rock  is  inhabited  during 
the  salmon  fishing  by  the  clerk  and  workmen  of  the 
fishery.  In  the  neighbouring  cliff*  are  various  caves ; 
one  ot  which  is  very  beautiful,  about  30  feet  high, 
and  entirely  formed  of  columnar  basalt. 

C ARRICK ARORE,  a  creek  on  the  west  side  of 
Lough  Foyle,  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  is  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Caledon. 
The  water  deepen*  very  rapidly,  and  acquires,  at 
the  distance  of  less  than' 100  yards  from  the  shore,  a 
depth  of  13  feet.  A  pier  here  would  be  of  great 
service  to  fishing-boats. 

CARRICK  ART.    See  Carricart. 

C ARRICK AVAHL,  a  creek  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal,  Lister. 
It  is  situated  within  the  property  of  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Malin  Hall,  3J  miles  east  by  north  of  Malin,  and  the 
same  distance  west  by  north  of  Glencgad  Head.  It 
■is  the  chief  landing-place,  and  offers  the  chief  facility 
for  drawing  up  boats,  in  the  long  line  of  coast 
between  Innishowen  and  Malin  Heads  ;  fishermen 
are  occasionally  obliged  to  run  for  it  in  adverse 
weather ;  and  some  harbour  improvement  at  the 
place  wonld  be  of  considerable  service. 

CARRICKB  AGGOT.    See  Carhck.  * 

CARRICKBEG,  a  town  on  the  north  margin  of 
the  parish  of  Kilmoleran,  barony  of  Uppcrthiro,  and 
co.  Water  I  or;!,  Munster.  It  stand*  on  the  river  Suir, 
directly  opposite  to  Carrick-on-Suir ;  and,  in  topo- 
graphical po-ition,  in  popular  estimation,  in  every 
thing  except  political  distribution,  is  part  of  that 
town.  But  both  in  antiquity  and  in  relative  bulk, 
it  has  too  much  importance  to  be  ranked  as  a  mere 
suburb.  It*  ancient  name  was  Carrirkmacgriffin.  An 
abbey  for  Franciscan  friars  was  founded  here,  in  1336, 
by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond  ;  and  John  Clynn,  the 
annalist,  was  the  first  guardian  of  the  establishment, 
and  died  in  it  hi  1349.  The  steeple  still  exists,  and 
is  an  architectural  curiosity ;  it  has  a  height  of 
about  60  feet,  and  rest*  on  a  single  stone  of  the  form 
ot  an  inverted  pyramid,  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a 
remaining  part  ot  the  church  wall,  at  a  point  several 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  its  vicinity 
is  a  handsome  modern  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  A 
good  stone-bridge  connects  the  town  with  Carrick- 
on-Suir.  Carrickbeg  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catho- 
lie  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford.  Area  of  the 
town,  125  acres.  Pop  .  »>  IW.  2.704;  in  1841. 
2.680.  Houses  479.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  191;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  316; 
in  other  pursuits,  61.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  5;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  238  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  301  ;  on 
means  not  specified,  24.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  402;  who  could 
read  but  not  write.  137;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  489.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  147;  who  could 
read  bat  not  write,  180 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  1M4.  See  Kilmoleran  and  Carrick- 
on-Sitir. 

CARRICKBURN,  a  rocky  hill,  or  craggv  ridge, 
on  the  south-east  border  of  the  barony  of  Bantry, 
co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  4  miles  west 
by  north  of  Taghmon,  close  to  the  north  side  of  the 
road  thence  to  New  Ross.  At  it*  base  is  Sculla- 
boguc,  of  infamous  notoriety, — the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  horrid  incidents  of  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
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In  the  vicinity  U  Carrickburn  Lodge,  the  »cat  of 
Gen.  Browne  Clayton. 

CARRICKC1I  AD,  a  mountain  in  the  north-east 
of  the  barony  of  Leney,  1 J  mile  south-west  of  Bally, 
•adere,  co  Sligo,  Cotinaui;ht. 

CARRICKDOWNANE.  See Cahbigdowvavr 

CARRICKDRUMRUShLE.  Sec 
Shannon. 

CARRICKDFFF,  a  village  in  the  parish  „ 
nigh,  barony  of  Forth,  co  Carlow,  Leinster.  Area. 
7  acre*.    Pop.,  in  1841.  243.    Houses  38. 

CARR1CKEDMOND.  a  Roman  Catholic  parish 
in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  Post-town,  Colehill.  The 
statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divi- 
sions. 

CARRICKFERGUS,  a  parish,  commensurate 
with  the  county  of  the  town  of  the  same  name  on 
the  southern  border  of  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Length 
and  breadth,  each 4  miles;  area,  16,700 acre*,  1  rood 
34  perches.    Pop.,  in  1831,  8.706;  in  1841,  9,379! 
Houses  1,563.    Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 669;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  820;  in 
other  pursuits,  376.    Families  supported  chiefly  by 
vested  means  and  by  professions,  78 ;  by  the  direct- 
ing of  labour.  616;  by  their  own  manual  labour 
1,052;  by  means  not  specified.  119.    Males  at  and 
above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  1  227  ■ 
to  clothing,  515;  to  lodging,  &c.,  211  ;  to  health,' 
10;  to  justice,  36;  to  education,  16;  to  religion, 
19;  unclassified,  252;  without  any  specified  occu- 
pation, 175.    Females  at  and  above  15  years  of  age 
who  ministered  to  food,  72;  to  clothing,  863-  to 
lodging  &c,  3;  to  health.  1;  to  justice,  2;  toe'du- 
cation,  13;  unclassified.  404 ;  without  any  specified 
occupation,  1,934.    Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2.170;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,072;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  477-    Females  at  and  above  5  years  who 
could  read  and  write,  1,534;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  2,325 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
607     Males  above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary 
schools,  411  ;  attending  superior  schools,  46.  Fe- 
males above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools, 
313;  attending  superior  schools,  65.    Per  centage 
of  male  pop.  at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmarried 
36;  married.  56;  widowed,  6.     Per  centage  of 
female  pop  at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmarried, 
40;  married,  46;  widowed,  14.    The  parish,  or 
county  of  the  town,  contains  the  town  of  Carrick- 
fergus  and  the  village  of  Eden  :  see  these  articles 
Area  of  the  rural  districts,  16,565  acres.    Poo  in 
1841.  5,266.    Houses  910.     The  county  of  the 
town  of  Carrickfergus  was  not  included  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  3  and  4  Victoria,  c.  109;  and  in 
consequence,  it  retains  its  ancient  boundaries. 

The  surface  of  the  parish,  or  of  the  county  of  the 
town,  vanes  from  alluvial  plain  to  lofty  mountain ; 
presents  pleasing  transitions  in  its  diversities,  and 
abounds  in  the  attractions  both  of  close  landscape 
and  of  distant  and  brilliant  prospect  An  upland 
ridge,  from  500  to  1,000  feet  high,  and  upwards  of 
a  mile  in  mean  breadth,  extends  east-north-ea«tward 
from  end  to  end  of  the  parish,  and  occupies  all  the 
northern  half  of  the  central  district.  Most  of  this 
upland  is  moor  and  bog  ;  and  2,430  statute  acres  are 
borough  common.  The  highest  ground  is  near  the 
western  boundary,  and  commands  an  extensive  and 
singularly  imposing  view.  See  Suevbtrub.  Near 
this  master-summit,  but  detached  from  the  great 
ridge  of  the  parish,  is  Knoclcagh  or  the  Virgin's 
Hill,  anciently  called  Knockskeiagh,  or  "  the  hill  of 
the  white  thorn."  Its  southern  brow  k  finely  in- 
fracted shows  many  tuftings  of  white  thorn,  hazel, 
and  other  natural  nhrubs,  and  looks  picturesquely 
down  upon  the  low  grounds  which  skirt  Belfast 


Lough.    Most  of  the  lands  on  the  skirts  of  the  hills, 
and  those  which  lie  low,  are  of  excellent  quality ; 
and  they  aggregately  possess  great  warmth  and  em-' 
bellishment  from  wood.    Agriculture,  even  twenty 
year*  ago,  was  in  a  greatly  improved  condition ;  and 
many  pendicles  of  common  and  waste  grounds  were 
reclaimed  for  tillage,_many  planted  with  ornamental 
or  forest  tree*.    Wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
flax,  are  the  chief  crops  cultivated, — oats,  most  of 
all, — and  wheat  less  than  formerly,  on  account  of 
being  discovered  to  scourge  the  sod  threefold  more 
than  oats.    The  district  baa  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  cheese.     Belfast  Lough, 
while  touching  the  parish,  abound*  in  fish,  has  a 
very  slightly  indented  shore-line,  and  ii  overlooked 
by  a  dean  beach,  and  a  highly  ornamented  sea- board. 
Villas,  cottages,  and  miscellaneous  lodgings  for  the 
accommodation  of  sea-bathers,  are  numerous  and  in 
great  request.    A  sand-bank,  nearly  a  mile  lone,  and 
covered  with  eight  feet  of  water  at  ebb,  lies  about 
a  mile  south-west  of  Carrickfergua-castle  ;  but,  from 
the  time  of  William  III.  downward,  it  has  been 
known  to  be  fatal  to  only  two  vessels.    A  loftily 
situated  lake,  of  about  90  acres  in  extent,  lies  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  parish,  and  presents  some 
curious  features.     See  Mor.se  (Lough).  The 
superfluent  water  of  the  lake  runs  eastward  to  a 
confluence  with  another  rill ;  and  the  united  stream 
under  the  name  of  Copelaud  Water,  trace*  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  parish  southward  to  Belfast 
Lough.    A  glen,  called  the  Noisy  Vale,  lies  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lough  Morne,  and  ha*  its  name  from  a 
small  rill  which  falls  with  much  violence  into  an 
aperture  of  the  ground,  and  becomes  so  mv»tenous)v 
subterranean  that  its  subsequent  identity  is  matter  of 
mere  conjecture.  Sulla-tobber,  or  the  Sallow-well— 
supposed  but  not  known  to  be  the  rill  of  the  Noisy 
Vale— springs  from  beneath  a  limestone  rock  about 
I A  mile  north  of  the  town;  and,  taking  a  southerly 
direction,  turns  a  corn-mill,  and  falls  into  Belfast 
Lough  at  the  part  of  the  town  called  the  Scotch 
Quarter.    A  rill,  called  the  Silver  Stream,  traces 
part  of  the  western  boundary  southward  to  the  tide. 
But  the  chief  stream  has  all  its  course  in  the  interior, 
and  terminates  a  brief  distance  west  of  the  town ; 
and  it  is  rich  in  landscape,  wood,  cascade,  cave,  villa, 
and  factory,  and  anciently  was  overlooked  by  an 
abbey.    See  Woodburh.    Pipeclay,  potter's-earth, 
brick -clay,  and  some  other  valuable  earths,  occur 
near  the  shore ;  and  the  first  was  at  one  time  ex- 
ported, in  great  quantities,  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
Regularly  crystallized  basal tes  are  found  along  the 
shore  in  positions  as  if  they  were  escaping  to  the 
sea ;  zeolite  may  be  observed ;  and  gypsum,  of 
three  distinct  species,  is  plentifully  diffused.  Vari- 
ous vegetable  fossils  occur  on  the  low  ground*  ;  the 
hazel-nut,  in  particular,  is  met  with  beneath  a  bed  of 
peat,  accompanied  by  great  bodies  of  timber  and 
brushwood,  and  often  presenting  a  perfect  shell,  and 
a  completely  petrified  kernel.  The  rock  of  the  fron- 
tier uplands  is  chiefly  white  and  grey  i  ml  united 
chalk,  containing  nodules  of  flint  ;  and  the  rock  of 
the  district  beyond  is  part  of  the  great  trap-field  of 
the  county.    Raths,  barrows,  and  cairns,  are  nauter- 
►u*  on  the  hill* ;  and  several  coins  of  great  anti- 
liiity  have  been  found  on  the  low  ground*.  Clough- 


nabarty-castle  stands  in  ruin  westward  of  the 
but  never  was  an  object  of  any  note.  Upwards  of 
two  miles  west  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  two 
churches,  called  Killyann  and  Canrawsy;  and  at 
the  Stonyglen  once  stood  a  monastic  cell,  called 
the  Priest's  House.  Two  sections  of  the  parish, 
called  Straidland  and  Little  Ballymena,  mutually 
contiguous,  and  constituting  the  north-west  district, 
were,  not  many  years  ago,  pronounced  to  belong,  in 
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only  a  restricted  sen  sr.  to  the  county  of  the  town. 
In  the  former  it  the  village  of  Straid ;  on  the  east 
mar-pin  of  the  parish,  and  near  the  month  of 
Copeland  Water,  is  the  little  village  of  Eden ;  in 
various  localities  are  other  villages  or  hamlets;  on 
the  Wood  born  ri  valet,  J  of  a  mile  north-north-east 
of  the  town,  are  a  cotton-mill  and  a  bleaebfield ;  and 
at  Glynn,  about  the  same  distance  north -north -east 
of  the  town,  are  another  cotton-mill  and  a  hamlet. 
The  parishioners  share,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  em- 
ployments of  the  linen  manufacture.  The  chief 
mansions  and  villas  are  those  of  See-Park  and  Seoat- 
Bu«-h,  on  the  road  to  Belfast ;  Woodburn  Lodge 
and  Prospect,  in  the  vale  of  the  Woodburn  rivulet ; 
and  OakfielH,  Tbornneld,  North  Lodge,  and  Glynn, 
north-cast  of  the  town. 

Carrickfercas  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 
Connor.  Tithe  composition.  £460;  glebe,  £80. 
This  rectory,  and  the  rectories  of  I.nvbr,  Islahd- 
Macf.k.  Mom  sk.  and  Raloo  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Carrickfergus,  and  corps 
of  the  deanery  of  Connor.  Length,  9  mile*;  breadth, 
7.  Lland-Magce  and  Molusk  are  respectively  about 
2}  and  2  miles  distent  from  Carrickfergus ;  and  the 
other  three  parishes  are  contiguous.  Pop.  of  the 
anion,  in  1831,  15,148.  Gross  income,  £800  ;  nctt, 
£7<>3  13«.  Patron,  the  Crown.  Two  curates  for 
the  parishes  of  Carrickfergus  and  Island-Mngee  have 
each  a  salary  of  £75.  Two  churches  in  these  par- 
ishes are  both  very  old.  Sittings  in  Carrickfergus 
church,  "00;  attendance,  500.  A  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  from  400  to  600 ; 
a  Covenanters'  meeting-house,  of  from  100  to  200;  an 
Independent  meeting-house,  of  from  30  to  80 ;  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  of  180;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  of  from  200  to  300; — and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the  last  is 
anited  to  the  chapel  of  Larne.  There  are  also  two 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses  in  Island- Magee,  and 
n  Methodist  one  in  Molusk.  In  1834,  the  parish- 
ioners of  Carrickfergus  consisted  of  1,387  Church- 
men, 6,146  Presbyterians,  353  other  Protestant 
dis«»*ntors,  nnd  974  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  union  consisted  of  1,747  Church- 
men, 11,589  Presbyterians,  827  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholics.     In  the 

same  year  9  daily  schools  in  the  parish  had  on  their 
books  416  boy«  and  204  girls ;  and  27  daily  schools 
in  the  union  had  879  boys  and  452  girls.  One  of 
the  schools  in  the  parish  was  aided  with  £42  a-year 
from  the  interest  of  a  legacy,  and  £2  from  the  rec- 
tor ;  one  with  £16  a-year  from  the  National  Board, 
ami  £24  from  subscription ;  one  with  £8  from  the 
National  Board,  and  £18  from  subscription;  and  four, 
with  each  £8  from  the  National  Board.  In  1840, 
the  National  Board  had  two  schools  in  the  town  of 
Carrickfergus,  and  one  each  at  Straidnahanna,  Wood- 
burn,  Duncrew,  Loughtaorne,  Ballylaggan,  and 
Aldoo. 

CARRICKFERGUS, 

A  post,  market,  and  sea-port  town,  a  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  assite  town  of  co.  Antrim,  stands 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  cognominal  parish,  9} 
miles  south  of  Larne,  8  miles  north-east  by  north 
of  Belfast,  and  818  north  by  east  of  Dublin. 

General  Deieript i'oa.] —  Excepting  a  street,  or 
partially  edificed  road,  which  extends  from  the  west 
end  north-westward  along  the  thoroughfare  toward 
Ballinure,  the  whole  town  stretches  close  along 
Belfast  Lough,  in  the  direction  of  east-north-east. 
Its  extreme  length  and  breadth  are  respectively 
1, 600  and  460  yards ;  but  over  one-half  of  its  length, 
it  consists  of  little  more  than  a  single  street;  and 


over  another  fourth,  it  has  not  a  breadth  of  more 
than  150  yards.  The  town  consists  of  the  ancient 
city  or  walled  town,  in  the  centre  ;  the  Irish  Quar- 
ter, on  the  west ;  and  the  Scotch  Quarter,  on  the 
east.  The  walls  were  commenced  about  the  year 
1576,  by  the  Lord-deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney;  and 
they  still  to  a  great  extent  exist,  and  may  all  be 
distinctly  traced.  The  North  Gate,  formerly  called 
Spttal  Gate,  is  still  standing,  and  is  a  pleasing  speci- 
men of  architecture.  The  space  enclosed  by  the 
walls— exclusive  of  the  site  of  the  castle  and  the 
pier,  which  projects  seaward  in  the  form  of  a  tiny 
peninsula — has  the  outline  of  an  irregular  hexagon, 
and  measures  about  460  yards  by  340.  The  streets 
within  this  space  are  Broad -street.  Castle-street, 
West-street,  North-street,  Essex-street  or  Cran- 
nagh-Bann.  Dawson-street  or  Jail-lane,  and  Joy- 
mount-court.  These  streets  are  very  irregularly  dis- 
posed and  of  very  various  breadth  |  yet,  excepting 
the  principal  street  of  about  150  yacds  in  length,  the 
open  area  around  the  castle,  and  the  Joymount-court 
promenade  which  goes  out  to  the  Scotch  Quarter,  the 
whole  are  squeezed  together  in  the  suffocating  den- 
sity of  oriental  city  pressure.  The  Irish  Quarter 
was  once  called  West  Suburb,  and  obtained  it* 
present  name  after  the  year  1677,  when  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Orraond,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  all  Roman  Catholics  resident  in  cities, 
corporate  towns,  and  forts,  to  remove  beyond  the 
walls.  It  consists  principally  of  South-street,  West- 
street,  and  Davy-street,  mutually  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  and  of  Ellis-street  extending 
along  the  road  to  Ballinure.  The  Scotch  Quarter 
is  occupied  chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  had  its  name 
from  a  Scotch  colony  of  the  same  craft  of  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants'  ancestors,  who  arrived  about  the 
year  1665,  from  Galloway  and  Argyleshirc,  and  were 
driven  from  their  native  land  by  the  violence  of  pre- 
latic  persecution.  This  suburb  consists  almost 
wholly  of  a  single  street,  part  of  which  is  edificed 
only  on  one  side ;  and  it  possesses,  or  has  around  it, 
various  reminiscences  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal's 
extinct  mansion  of  Joymount.  The  two  suburbs 
are  jointly  much  more  populous  than  the  town  with- 
in the  walls  .  and  the  Irish  Quarter  is  itself  very 
slightly  the  letter's  inferior  in  bulk.  Even  in  181 1, 
when  the  population  was  less  than  at  present,  the 
relative  number  of  houses  was  213  within  the  walls, 
168  in  the  Irish  Quarter,  and  122  in  the  Scotch 
Quarter,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  985 
within  the  walls.  810  in  the  Irish  Quarter,  and  561 
in  the  Scotch  Quarter.  The  whole  town,  with  the 
exception  of  a  mere  sprinkling  of  houses,  has  a 
deserted,  care-worn,  and  comparatively  haggard 
appearance.  Much  of  it  has  a  mere  village  charac- 
ter,—consisting  of  thatched  cabins  and  straggling 
suburban  abodes  ;  and  the  densest  parts  of  it  are  so 
crowded,  irregular,  and  untidy  as  to  produce  on  a 
stranger  an  irksome  and  repulsive  effect.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone ;  some  are  built  of 
brick  ;  and  ancient  ones,  which  have  now  nearly  all 
disappeared,  consisted  of  bricks  in  frames  of  oak. 

Eccletiattlcal  Building*.]  —  The  parish-church 
crowns  a  rising  ground,  and  occupies  a  somewhat 
open  area,  in  a  central  situation  about  1 00  yards 
within  the  north-west  line  of  the  city-wall.  It 
anciently  bore  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas-within,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  St.  Nicholas' church  with- 
out the  walls,  the  site  of  which  is  not  now  known; 
it  is  alleged  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  altoriginal  hea- 
then temple  ;  and  it  was  originally  the  chapel  of  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  and  communicated  with  the 
monastic  buildings  by  a  subterranean  passage  which 
still  exists.  The  structure  is  so  irregular,  and  so 
deformed  by  repairs  and  alterations,  as  not  to  bo 
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referable  to  any  particular  style  of  architecture ;  it 
measure*  1.12  feet  in  length,  but  if  of  very  unequal 
breadth ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  cruciform, 
very  narrow,  and  most  inconveniently  low.  Its  in- 
terior indicates  great  neglect ;  and  its  choir — hear, 
ye  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  1 — is  whitewashed.  The 
chancel  window  and  two  small  windows  in  the  west 
are  of  stained  glass ;  they  belonged  to  the  private 
ehapel  of  Dangan,  formerly  the  scat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  the  parish  by  George  Burleigh,  Esq.  of 
Burleigh-hill  ;  and  the  first  contains  a  tolerably 
well-executed  representation  of  Christ's  baptism  in 
the  Jordan.  The  vestry. room  was  erected  by  Dean 
Dobbs,  and  contains  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Beneath  the  choir,  Row,  Countess  of  Antrim,  who 
died  in  1682,  and  several  other  illustrious  persons,  lie 
entombed.  Several  fragments  exist,  but  are  thrown 
aside,  of  escutcheons  which  formerly  decorated  the 
walls,  and  belonged  to  various  noble  families  related 
to  the  Countess.  The  north  transept  is  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  and  contains  the 
once  splendid  monument  of  the  Chichester  family ; 
but  is  in  a  state  of  disrepair,  and  is  walled  off  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  church.  The  monument  formerly 
possessed  superbness  and  beauty  to  nearly  as  high  a 
degree  as  these  properties  comport  with  the  idea  of 
a  sepulchral  erection ;  was  constructed  of  marble 
and  alabaster ;  and  consists  of  several  chambers  and 
niches,  occupied  with  large  and  small  effigies  in  the 
costume  of  life.  The  principal  figures  are  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  first  Baron  of  Belfast,  and  his  lady,  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  fronting  each  other,  and  represent- 
ed with  long  robes  and  ruffs ;  between  them,  their 
infant  son ;  and,  in  a  compartment  below,  a  sculp, 
t  nra  in  armour  and  in  a  praying  posture,  of  Sir  John 
Chichester,  who  was  captured  in  a  sally  from  the 
town  against  James  MaeSorley  MacDonnell,  Earl  of 
Antrim,  and  beheaded  on  a  stone  at  Glynn.  On 
black  tablets,  in  front  of  the  pedestal,  are  inscriptions 
in  praise  of  the  courage  and  virtues  of  the  knights 
who  lie  buried  beneath;  and  over  the  inside  en- 
trance of  the  transept  is  a  white  marble  tablet, 
surmounted  by  a  coronet,  and  bearing  a  long 
Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Arthur,  third 
Earl  of  Donegal,  who  was  killed  in  Spain  in  1703. 
An  octagonal  spire  was,  in  1778,  erected  upon  the 
tower  of  the  church,  at  an  expense  of  aliout  £500, 

chiefly  raised  by  subscription  The  Presbyterian 

meeting-house,  originally  in  connection  with  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  and  associated  during  a  series 
of  years  in  the  present  century  with  the  name  of 
Dr.  Reid,  the  historian  of  Presbyterianism  in  Ire- 
land, is  a  neat  modern  structure,  situated  120  yards 
north  of  the  parish-church.  The  Covenanters* 
meeting-house,  so  long  associated  with  the  name  of 
Dr.  Paul,  is  a  plain  structure,  in  the  Irish  Quarter. 
The  small  Independent  chapel  adjoins  the  West 
Quay,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle.  The  Methodists' 
chapel  draws  attention  principally  in  connection  with 
the  fact,  that  Methodism  was  introduced  to  the 
town,  in  1752,  by  some  soldiers  of  the  42d  Royal 
Highlanders.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  plain 
building,  adjoins  a  burying-ground  in  the  western 
environs  of  the  Irish  Quarter. — The  Franciscan  mon- 
astery, to  which  the  present  parish-church  belonged 
as  a  chapel,  is  variously  stated  to  have  been  found- 
ed, in  1232, 1243,  and  1253,  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  or  by 
O'Neil.  General  Fitzmaurice,  Richard  de  Burgh, 
and  one  of  the  Earls  of  Ulster,  were  interred  within 
the  pile.  In  1408,  Hugh  Mac  Adam  MacGilmore, 
who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  forty  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  and  who  previously  tore  from  the  windows 
of  this  monastery  their  iron  bars,  fled  to  it  for  refuge, 
and  was  soon  after  assassinated  within  it  by  some 


English  colonists  of  the  name  of  Savage.  At  the 
dissolution,  the  monastery,  along  with  its  posses, 
sions,  was  granted  to  Sir  Edward  Fitzgerald  ;  soon 
afterwards,  it  was  assigned  by  him  to  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester  ;  and  the  latter  gentleman,  who  was  an- 
cestor to  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  and  several  times 
Lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  erected  on  its  site  the  noble 
mansion  or  castle  of  Joymount,  so  named  in  compli- 
ment to  Charles,  Lord  Mountjoy.  An  hospital  of 
St.  Bridget  for  lepers  adjoined  the  eastern  suburb, 
and  is  still  commemorated  in  the  name  of  Spital 
Parks,  borne  by  the  fields  around  its  site,  and  in 
that  of  Bride  Well,  a  corruption  of  Bridget's  Well, 
still  borne  by  a  spring  a  little  east  of  the  mountain- 
road  to  Larne  Additional  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 

monastic  vestiges,  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  par- 
ish as  existing  beyond  the  town,  is  the  '  Rock  of  the 
Friars'  on  the  middle  division  of  the  borough  com- 
mons, exhibiting  some  slender  traces  of  circular 
buildings,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  cells. 

The  Casth  1 — Carrickfergus-castle,  though  com- 
paratively small,  and  though  considerably  defaced 
by  modern  incongruous  additions,  possesses  great 
interest  at  once  as  an  architectural  object,  as  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  multitudinous  groupings  of 
landscape,  and  as  the  scene  of  various  important 
historical  events.  Ledwich,  Seward,  and  others, 
ascribe  its  origin  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney ;  various 
writers  of  equally  high  character  ascribe  it  to  Hugh 
de  Lacy ;  but  MacSkiramin,  in  his  interesting  and 
accurate  history  of  the  town,  has,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  traced  it  to  John  de  Courcey.  It  is  the 
only  existing  edifice  in  the  kingdom  which  exhibits 
a  specimen  of  the  old  Norman  military  stronghold  . 
and.  in  every  view  of  the  town  and  environs, 
whether  from  Belfast  Lougb,  the  heights  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  or  the  opposite  coasts  of  Down- 
shire,  it  has  a  picturesque  and  even  a  magnificent 
appearance.  Its  site  is  a  rocky  peninsula,  about  30 
feet  high,  shelving  considerably  to  the  land,  washed 
on  three  sides  by  the  bay,  and  entirely  occupied  by 
the  works  of  the  fortress.  The  entrance  is  on  the 
north  or  land  side,  between  two  circular  projecting 
towers  of  considerable  height  and  circumference, 
which  are  connected  by  a  curtain,  and  mounted  with 
several  pieces  of  cannon.  A  drawbridge  formerly 
led  up  to  the  entrance;  a  strong  gate  or  archway 
still  exists,  and,  as  in  all  the  old  Norman  castles, 
having  a  large  aperture  above  for  discharging  mis- 
siles and  molten  lead  at  assailants;  and  within  the 
gate  was  formerly  a  portcullis,  provided  with  a  simi- 
lar aperture.  The  inner  works  consist  of  a  lower 
and  an  upper  yard,  batteries  mounting  a  number  of 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  grand  central  tower  or 
square  keep.  The  lower  yard  contains  a  small 
barrack,  a  guard-room,  and  apartments  for  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  all  built  in  1802;  vaults 
alleged  to  be  bomb-proof,  but  undeserving  of  the 
designation ;  an  armorer's  forge ;  a  furnace  tor 
heating  shot ;  and  a  projecting  tower  on  the  outer 
wall,  known  as  the  Lion's  Den.  This  yard  is  imme- 
diately entered  from  the  outer  gate  ;  and,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  is  the  place  in  which  the  mayor 
of  the  borough  is  sworn  into  office.  The  inner  yard 
is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  entered  by  a  round- 
arched  gateway ;  and  it  contains  a  magazine,  store- 
houses, and  the  keep  or  square  tower.  The  keep 
is  90  feet  high,  and  divided  into  five  stories ;  it  was 
formerly  entered  by  an  arched  doorway  iu  the  second 
story,  and  ascended  by  a  winding  stone  staircase 
within  the  wall  of  the  west  angle,  where  there  are 
still  loopholes  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light ;  its 
walls  are  nine  feet  thick ;  its  ground  story  is  bomb- 
proof, and  serves  as  the  magazine ;  its  third  story 
is  disposed  in  a  large  apartment  called  Fergus'  Din- 
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ing-Room ;  and,  except  the  lowest  story,  it  was 
for  years  absurdly  employed  as  an  infantry  barrack, 
and  has  latterly  been  used  chiefly  as  an  armoury. 
The  corner-stones  of  the  tower,  and  all  stones  at 
other  angles  of  the  building,  consist  of  a  very  dur- 
able yellowish  limestone,  similar  to  that  found  at 
Cultra  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  probably  carried 
across  thence  in  boats  for  the  purposes  of  the  erection. 
The  governorship  of  the  castle  was,  by  an  act  of  the 
14th  century,  restricted  to  Englishmen,  and  has 
al  ways  been  regarded  as  a  situation  of  rank  and  con- 
fidence; but  the  office  is  all  but  a  total  sinecure, 
and  its  few  duties  are  performed  by  a  resident  sub- 
ordinate. Such  historical  notices  as  are  important 
will  be  interwoven,  in  our  concluding  section,  with 
those  of  the  town. 

Other  Public  Buildingt.] — The  county  of  Antrim 
court-house  and  gaol  constitute  one  suite  of  build- 
ings; and  were  erected  in  1777-9.  «t  the  cost  of 
.£21,785.  The  elevation  of  the  court-house  is  very 
neat  and  chaste  ;  it  consists  of  a  facade,  surmounted 
by  a  balustrade,  has  no  wings  or  pavilions,  and  cor- 
responds in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  main  street, 
which  it  confronts.  The  gaol  contains  50  single 
cells,  4  other  rooms  with  beds,  7  day-rooms,  1  work- 
room, 6  yards,  5  solitary  celU,  a  cooking-house,  an 
hospital,  and  a  chapel.    The  Report  for  1841  says: 

"The  average  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  is  199},  a 

strong  instance  of  the  want  of  proper  accommoda- 
tion, there  being  but  fifty  single  cells,  which  are  de- 
fective, limited,  and  very  close  during  night.  The 
ventilation  is  very  bad  in  these  apartments,  particu- 
larly when  the  praol  happens  to  be  crowded,  and 
more  than  two  obliged  to  sleep  in  each  cell."  We 
need  not  wonder  that  the  prison  was  long  ago  con- 
demned by  the  inspectors-general;  and  only  feel 
surprise  that  its  monstrous  incapacity  for  suitable 
classification  has  not  been  long  since  remedied.  In 
1840,  a  grand-jury  presentment  was  issued  to  super- 
sede it  by  erections  in  Carrickfergus,  Ballymena, 
and  Antrim  ;  and,  in  January  1841,  a  public  meeting 
at  Belfast  strongly  remonstrated  against  this,  and 
urged— what  common  sense  might  make  apparent  to 
any  man — that  the  town  which,  as  to  at  once  popu- 
lation, trade,  and  influence,  is  the  metropolis  of 
Ulster,  should  be  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  place 
tor  county  public  buildings. — The  market-house  is 
a  building  of  two  stories,  with  three  arches  in  front; 
it  was  erected  in  1775;  and  it  stands  at  the  forking 
of  the  main  street  into  the  streets  which  lead  re- 
spectively to  the  castle  and  toward  Belfast  Other 

public  buildings  are  too  unimportant  to  bear  separate 
notice. 

Charitic;  (re."]—  A  mendicity  Institution  was 
founded  in  1826,  and  continued  to  be  supported  by 
about  £170  a- year  from  subscriptions,  and  £35  6s. 

from  the  interest  of  charitable  bequests  In  1761, 

a  bequest  was  made  by  Alderman  Henry  Gill,  of  a 
portion  of  bis  estates  "  for  the  annual  support  and 
maintenance  for  ever  of  14  aged  men,  decayed  in 
their  circumstances,  and  that  are  not  able  to  get  a 
maintenance  for  themselves,  and  that  have  been 
either  born  in,  or  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  parish 
of  Carrickfergus  from  their  youth  ;"  but  it  was  shame- 
fully mismanaged  by  the  trustees,  and,  in  1833,  pro- 
duced only  £194  2s.  ljd.  a-year.  A  Report  of 
that  year  says :  "  Ten  houses,  belonging  to  the 
charity,  have  been  built,  each  of  which  is  occupied 
by  one  of  the  pensioners ;  ground  has  been  laid  out 
for  four  others ;  this,  at  present,  is  allowed  for  gar- 
dens to  two  of  the  remaining  pensioners.  The 
annual  stipend  to  each  pensioner  is  £12  18s.  fid." 
— Benefactions  for  various  local  charitable  objects, 
but  chiefly  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
varying  both  in  amount  arid  in  mode  of  application, 


exist  under  the  names  of  the  Slievatroo  Charity, 
Wilson's  Bond,  and  Adair's,  Ellis's,  Lee's,  Thomp- 
son's, Wilson's,  Mrs.  Wilson's,  Mrs.  Spaight's,  and 
Mrs.  Lee's  bequests ;  and  other  benefactions,  under 
the  name  of  Carlton's,  Matthews'*.  Davis's,  Ten- 
nison's,  Davis's  and  Francis  Lee's  bequests,  have 

been  lost  A  dispensary  in  the  town  is  within  the 

Lame  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
16,700  acres,  with  a  population  of  8,706;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  expended  £16  10s.,  and  administered  to 
620  patients. 

Trade.] — The  woollen  manufacture  was  once  of 
some  importance,  but  has  declined.  The  cotton 
trade  belongs  more  extensively  to  the  parish  than 
to  the  town ;  and  is  of  such  bulk  as,  in  England 
or  in  Scotland,  would  not  be  reckoned  very  notice- 
able. The  first  cotton  cloth  ever  made  in  the 
parish  was  made  in  1790;  calico  webs  were  first 
given  out  by  a  local  manufacturer  in  1796;  and 
calico  printing  was  commenced  in  1804.  Linen 
weaving  and  bleaching  occupy  similar  prominence 
as  in  most  of  the  towns  of  eastern  Ulster.  Leather 
is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  amount.  Within 
the  town  are  a  cotton  manufactory,  a  flax-mill,  and 
a  distillery.  The  fishery  of  the  bay  affords  employ- 
ment to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
yields  abundance  of  cod,  lobsters,  and  oysters.  The 
import  and  export  trade  was  at  one  time  of  note,  and 
promised  to  become  of  large  importance,  but  has, 
for  generations  past,  been  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  enterprising  rivalry  and  more  advan- 
tageous situation  of  Belfast.  See  Belfast.  Such 
imports  as  exist  consist  of  coals,  iron,  timber,  bark, 
salt,  slates,  and  miscellaneous  goods;  and  the  ex- 
ports amount  to  about  10,000  tons  per  annum,  and 
consist  of  black  cattle,  grain,  alabaster,  and  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  manufactories.  There  are  two 
piers,— the  one  enclosing  the  town  harbour  imme- 
diately south-west  of  the  castle,  and  erected  by  a 
grant  from  the  Irish  Parliament  ;  and  the  other 
situated  in  the  Scotch  Quarter,  and  erected  for  the 
fishermen  by  local  contributions  and  a  grant  from  the 
late  Fishery  Board:  both  are  dry  at  low  water;  and 
the  former  has  depth  at  high  water  for  vessels  of 
100  tons.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday ; 
another  weekly  market  is  authorized  by  charter 
to  be  held  on  "Wednesday ;  and  fairs  arc  held  on 
May  12,  and  Nov.  1.  A  branch  of  the  Northern 
Bank  was  established  in  1836.  The  only  public 
conveyances,  in  1838,  appear  to  have  been  two 
coaches  in  transit  between  Belfast  and  Larne. 

Municipal  Affair*,  £c.]— Excepting  the  area  and 
precinct*  of  the  castle,  and  the  site  of  the  county  of 
Antrim  court-house  and  gaol,  the  whole  of  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  town,  and  of  those  within  the  limits 
of  the  parish,  constitute  a  jurisdiction  separate  from 
that  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  incorporation  of 
the  place  as  a  county  in  itself,  is  ascribed  by  tradi- 
tion to  King  John,  but  is  not  recognised  by  any  ex- 
tant charter  earlier  than  one  of  11  Elizabeth.  Yet 
so  early  as  20  Edward  II.,  or  the  year  1326,  evidence 
exists  of  its  having  had  a  shrievalty  distinct  from 
that  of  Antrim,  though  held  by  the  same  officiate  ; 
for  in  that  year,  as  appears  by  an  extant  document, 
the  king  committed  during  pleasure  to  John  de  Athy 
the  office  of  sheriff  "  in  the  counties  of  Cragfergus 
and  Antrim."  The  lands  of  Straidland  and  Little 
Ballymenor,  which  constitute  the  north-west  dis- 
trict of  the  parish,  are  included  within  the  corporate 
boundaries  by  the  charter  of  Elizabeth,  but  excluded 
by  a  charter  of  7  James  I. ;  and.  in  issue  of  a  suit 
tried  at  the  spring  assizes  of  1810,  they  were  de- 
clared— chiefly,  we  believe,  on  the  ground  of  their 
roads  having  been  made  at  the  charge,  not  of  Car- 
rickfergus, but  of  Antrim— to  lie  beyond  the  borough 
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franchise,  and  yet  to  belong  to  the  corporation.  "  A 
good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  boundaries,"  says  a 
Report  before  ui,  "has"  prevailed  in  the  parochial 

a*  well  as  in  the  corporation  limit*  The  lands  of 

St  raid  and  Little  Ballvmena  are  said  to  have  paid 
cess  as  in  the  parish  of  Baliylinny,  and  tithe  to  the 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Ballynure.  Another  tract 
within  the  parish  of  Tough  or  Braydeisland,  which 
was  formerly  called  the  Mountains  of  Orland  Water, 
vield*  no  rent  to  the  corporation ;  but  the  inhabitants 
have  paid  both  cess  and  tithe,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
franchise  as  inhabitants  of  Carrickfergus.  A  gun, 
the  inhabitants  of  an  adjoining  townland.  called 
Crossmary,  pay  their  tithes  to  the  rector  of  Carrick- 
fergus, and  their  cess  as  for  bind  in  the  parish  of 
Kilroot.  A  map  of  the  county-palatine  of  Carrick- 
fergus, exhibiting  a  trace  of  ' the  boundary  of  the 
county  is  preserved  in  the  Down  Survey ;  and  this, 
evidently,  is  in  conformity  with  the  decision  exclude 
ing  Straidland  and  Little  Bally  inena  from  the  county 
of  the  town."  The  borough  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, as  to  the  parliamentary  franchise,  continues  to 
have  the  same  limits  as  before  the  passing  of  the 
Boundary  act.  The  corporation,  according  to  char- 
ter, is  styled,  "  The  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Burgesses, 
and  Commonalty  of  the  Town  of  Carrickfergus ;" 
and  consists  of  the  mayor,  who  is  an  alderman, — 
sixteen  other  aldermen, — two  sheriffs,  who  are  bur- 
gesses,— twenty-two  other  burgesses, — and  an  in- 
definite number  of  freemen.  A  charter  of  10  James 
I.,  authorized  a  guildry  under  the  name  of  "The 
Two  Masters  and  Fellows  of  the  Guild  Merchant 
of  the  Town  of  Knockfergus ;"  and  sanctioned  the 
formation  of  various  subordinate  guilds  or  frater- 
nities. 8uch  guilds  as  can  now  be  traced  are  tbo«e 
of  the  hammermen,  the  weavers,  the  carters,  the 
tailors  and  glovers,  the  butchers,  the  trawlers 
and  dredgers,  the  hookers,  and  the  shoemakers  or 
cordwainers.  The  number  of  freemen,  in  1598,  was 
1C,_ in  1(583,  302,-in  1702.  nearly  500.— in  17«7, 
1,200,— the  custom  having  been  adopted,  and  gra- 
dually increased,  of  making  non-residents  freemen 
merely  bv  sending  them  tickets  of  freedom ;  and 
the  number  who,  in  Nov.  1832,  and  Jan.  1833, 
registered  under  the  Reform  Act,  was  919.  The 
franchise,  under  the  old  system,  amounted  almost 
to  universal  suffrage,  one-fourth  of  the  male  po- 
pulation being  freemen  ;  and  so  grossly  and  sys- 
tematically was  bribery  practised,  that  the  horouch 
became  menaced  with  disfranchisement.  In  1841, 
the  constituency  amounted  to  1,326;  of  whom  39 
freeholders,  1  rent-charger,  and  818  freemen  were 
registered  under  the  old  qualifications  reserved  by 
the  Reform  Act,  and  17  leaseholders,  and  451  house- 
holders were  registered  under  the  new  qualifications. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  magistracy  has  no  peculiar 
feature  within  this  town,  but  is  all  associated  with 
the  constitution  of  the  county  of  the  town ;  and  it 
is  exercised  in  the  Court  of  Assizes,  the  Court  of 
Quarter- Sessions,  the  Tholnel  Court,  the  Court  of 
Petty-Sessions,  the  Sheriff's  Court,  the  Court- Lect, 
and  the  Court  of  Pie  Poudre.  The  Court  of  Assizes 
is  held  in  the  county  of  Antrim  court-house,  by  the 
mayor  and  the  judges  of  the  assize,  and  seldom  lasts 
more  than  a  few  hours  ;  the  Court  of  Quarter-Sessions 
is  held  by  the  mayor  and  the  recorder ;  the  Tholsel 
Court  can  be  held  on  every  Monday  and  Friday,  is 
presided  over  by  the  mayor  or  his  deputy,  and  it  has 
authority  to  entertain  personal  actions  to  any  amount, 
and  to  proceed  by  summons,  attachment,  distringas, 
or  any  other  process ,  the  Court  of  Petty-Session* 
is  held  once  a-week,  and  usually  presided  over  by 
two  justices  ;  the  Court- Leet  is  held  by  the  recorder 
or  bis  deputy,  and  has  power  to  ordain  and  execute 
such  measures  as  are  competent  to  "any  other 


Court-  Leet,  or  view  of  frankpledge  in  the  king' 
dom  ;"  and  the  Civil  Bill  Court  is  held  by  the  assist- 
ant barrister  for  the  county  of  Antrim,  for  cases  in 
which  the  defendant  resides  within  the  county  of  the 
town  of  Carrickfergus.  The  assizes  and  the  ses- 
sions of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Antrim  are  held 
in  the  town  thrice  a- year.  The  local  magistrate* 
use  the  county  of  Antrim  gaol,  on  the  condition  of 
paying  £13  for  every  365  days'  incarceration  of  each 
prisoner.  The  local  police  consists  of  3  paid  con- 
stables appointed  by  the  grand- jury,  and  12  unpaid 
constables  appointed  by  the  Court- Leet.  The  roads 
and  streets  are  kept  in  repair  by  grand -jury 
presentments.  Though  a  miserable  attempt  at  light- 
ing,  and  some  other  police  achievements  were,  a  few 
years  ago  made,  the  town  continued,  in  spite  of 
them,  to  be  really  unligbted,  unpaved,  uncleansed, 
and  un watched.  The  corporation  property  anciently 
comprehended  all  the  land  within  the  county  of  the 
town,  some  portions  of  land  beyond  the  county 
limits,  a  fishery,  a  ferry,  fines,  waifs,  and  sea- 
wrecks  ;  but,  in  the  effluxion  of  centuries,  it  became 
so  wasted  awav  by  the  most  culpable  neglect  and 
maladministration,  that,  in  1833,  the  total  income 
amounted  to  only  £358  18s.  6Jd.  Irish,  while  the 
expenditure  was  £263  19s. —  A  Presbytery  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland  has  its  seat  in  Carrickfergus,  exercises  in- 
spection over  eleven  congregations,  and  meets  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  Sept ,  and  Nov — 
Area  of  the  town,  129  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  3,885. 
Houses  614. 

HUtory.'] — The  site  of  Carrickfergus-castle  is  said 
to  hare  been  a  stronghold  of  the  Dalriads,  and  to 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Carraitj-Feargvta,  or  'the 
rock  of  Feargus,'  from  a  King  of  that  name  who  was 
drowned  in  its  vicinity.  Old  documents  usually 
mention  the  place  under  some  corruption  of  this 
name,  or  under  the  cognate  designation  of  Knock- 
fergus. John  de  Coureey  having  received  from 
Henry  II.  a  grant  of  all  the  land  he  might  conquer 
in  Ulster,  marched  from  Dublin  at  the  head  of  700 
followers,  and  built  a  Norman  fortress — the  stamen 
of  the  present  castle — upon  the  rock  as  the  most 
convenient  position  for  achieving  inroads  and  defying 
opposition.  The  De  Lacy  family  became  possessors 
of  this  fortress,  as  of  all  the  other  strengths  of  De 
Coureey ;  but  they  practised  tyranny,  were  ejected, 
fled  to  France,  were  restored,  became  again  obnox- 
ious, and  fled  to  Scotland  to  invite  Edward,  the 
brother  of  'the  Bruce'  of  Scotland,  to  invade  their 
country  and  become  their  King.  In  1315,  Bruce,  at 
the  head  of  6,000  men,  besieged  the  castle,  but  en- 
countered a  stern  resistance  ;  he  returned  next  year 
and  again  besieged  it,  but  was  once  more  received  with 
a  warmth  which  threatened  his  own  ruin ,  and  though 
the  garrison  eventually  surrendered  to  him,  they  are 
said  to  have  previously  consumed  every  morsel  of 
provision  within  the  castle  walls,  and  even  to  have 
fed  on  the  carcases  of  thirty  of  Bruce 's  soldiers 
whom  they  had  taken  prisoners.  In  1333,  Hugo  de 
Burgh,  Earl  of  lister,  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
was  murdered  by  his  own  servants.  About  1387, 
the  town  was  entirely  burnt  by  the  Scotch.  In 
1390,  an  order  to  the  justiciary,  John  de  Stanley, 
describes  the  castle  as  in  n  miserable  condition,  and 
the  circumjacent  country  as  in  a  pitiable  plight,  on 
account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Irish.  In  1481,  the 
mayor  of  Carrickfergus  and  others  entered,  by  com- 
mission, into  a  league  with  the  Scottish  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  who  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  He- 
brides from  the  Kings  of  Scotland;  and  during  many 
succeeding  years,  a  constant  intercourse,  sometimes 
amicable,  sometimes  hostile,  and  generally  of  a  pri- 
vate character,  or  such  as  was  not  recognised  by  the 
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national  government*,  existed  between  tbe  people  of 
Carrickfergus  and  its  vicinity,  and  tbe  Scotch  of  the 
Scottish  mainland  and  tbe  Hebrides.  In  1565,  tbe 
castle  was  besieged  by  the  Scotch ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  it  was  relieved  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  During 
the  whole  of  Tyrone's  rebellion,  Carrickfergus  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  English  forces  in  the  North. 
In  1639,  a  plan  was  formed  for  betraying  the  castle 
to  the  insurgents  of  Scotland,  bat  was  defeated  by 
tbe  Earl  of  Strafford.  In  1640,  a  large  army  was 
assembled  at  the  town  to  oppose  the  Scotch.  In 
1642.  General  Monroe,  at  the  bead  of  4,000  Scottish 
auxiliaries,  landed  to  assist  against  tbe  Irish  rebels, 
and  took  possession  of  Carrickfergus  and  its  castle. 
In  1648.  General  Monk  surprised  and  seized  Monroe, 
and  took  possession  for  the  English  Parliament.  In 
1649.  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin  captured  the  castle  for 
tbe  King,  and  made  Monk  prisoner;  and,  toward  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  the  castle  surrendered  to  Sir 
Charles  Coote.  In  1688.  Lord  Iveagh  held  the  place 
for  James  II.;  and  next  year,  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg  sailed  into  the  bay,  saw  the  outworks  of  the 
castle  burnt  on  apprehension  of  a  siege,  landed  at 
Bangor,  and  marched  round  by  Belfast,  invested 
Carrickfergus,  and,  after  making  some  breaches  on 
its  fortifications,  and  encountering  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance from  Colonels  MacCarthy,  More,  and  Cormac 
O'Neill  at  the  head  of  two  regiments  of  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics,  became  ma*tcr  of  town  and  fortress. 
In  1600,  William  HI.,  attended  by  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  tbe  Earls  of  Oxford, 
Scarborough,  and  Manchester,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction,  landed  at  the  town  on  his  great  expedi- 
tion of  Irish  conquest;  and,  after  having  walked 
through  some  of  the  streets,  and  halted  half-an-hour, 
he  proceeded  to  Belfast,  in  the  Duke  of  Srhomberg's 
carriage.  A  large  stone  at  tbe  extremity  of  the 
quay  is  still  pointed  out  as  that  on  which  he  first 
set  foot  in  Ireland,  and  bears  the  name  of  King 
William's  Stone.  In  1740,  the  inhabitants  gave  a 
splendid  entertainment  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  In 
1760,  Commodore  Thurot,  with  about  1.000  French- 
men, landed  at  Carrickfergus,  and  attacked  tbe  town. 
Though  the  castle  bad  no  mounted  cannon,  and  was 
rent  toward  the  sea  by  a  gap  or  breach  50  feet  wide, 
and  was  garrisoned  by  fewer  than  200  soldiers  of  the 
©2d  regiment  of  infantry,  and  these  chiefly  raw  re- 
cruits ;  yet  Colonel  Jennings,  the  commander,  en- 
couraged by  the  mayor  and  townspeople,  bravely  met 
the  invaders;  and,  when  driven  back  by  the  superior 
strength  of  tbe  assailants,  tbey  retreated  into  the 
castle,  and  kept  the  French  at  bay  even  after  the 
latter  had  forced  the  upper  gate ;  but,  all  their  am- 
munition becoming  expended,  they  eventually  beat 
a  parley,  and  obtained  honourable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. The  French,  after  for  some  time  keeping  pos- 
session of  Carrickfergus,  were  roused  by  the  bruit  of 
a  general  gathering  of  troops  throughout  tbe  country 
to  assail  them ;  and,  having  returned  to  their  ships 
and  set  sail,  they  were,  two  days  afterwards,  totally 
defeated  by  an  English  squadron  off  tbe  Isle  of  Man. 
In  1778,  the  notorious  Paul  Jones  appeared  in  tbe 
bay,  spread  terror  by  the  display  of  his  flag,  and  cap- 
tured off  tbe  town  the  British  sloop  of  war,  the 
Drake.  In  1785.  Prince  William  Henry,  then  a 
naval  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  William  IV..  arrived 
in  the  bay  in  the  Hebe  frigate;  and,  two  years  after- 
wards, the  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Lord-lieutenant, 
landed  at  the  town,  received  an  entertainment  from 
the  corporation,  and  conferred  knighthood  on  W. 
Kirk,  Esq.,  the  mayor. 

CARRICKFERGUS  BAT.  See  Belfast  Locon. 

CARRICKFOYLE.  See  Cawuuafotl*.  and  also 
Cakrick,  co.  Wexford. 


CARRICRGLASS,  a  demesne  on  tbe  Camlin 
river,  1 )  mile  north-east  of  Longford,  co.  Longford, 
Leinstcr.  The  mansion  is  a  very  fine  residence,  and 
tbe  demesne  displays  much  more  diversity  and  beauty 
than  occur  in  the  greater  number  of  the  rao<t  highly 
cultivated  estates  of  the  county.  This  place  was 
for  agea  the  seat  of  the  baronet  family  of  New- 
comen ;  it  was,  not  many  years  ago,  the  residence  of 
Viscount  Newcomen ;  and  it  is  now  the  property  ot 
tbe  Right  Hon.  Thomas  l.efroy. 

CARRICKMACGRIFFIN.   See  Carbickhko. 

CARRICKM  ACQUIGLEY,  a  village  in  the  par- 
ish of  Upper  Moville,  barony  of  Innishowcn,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lough  Foyle,  4}  miles  south-west  of  Greencastle, 
and  12$  north-east  of  Londonderry. 

CARRICKM ACREILLY,  a  mountain  on  the 
western  border  of  the  barony  of  Newcastle.  3  miles 
north  of  Rathdrum,  co.  Wicklow,  Leiioter.  Its 
eastern  slopes  are  beautifully  wooded,  and  contribute 
fine  features  to  the  broad  mountain-valley  which 
they  flank. 

CARRICKM  ACROSS,  or  Maoheross,  a  parish 
containing  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony 
of  Famey.  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  Length,  7 J  miles ; 
breadth,  3$;  area,  16,702  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831. 12.600; 
in  1841,  13,444.  Houses  2.328.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1831.  9.621 ;  in  1841,  1 1.447.  Houses  1,983. 
It  extends  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Ballytrean 
on  tbe  north,  and  to  within  1  mile  of  Shercock  in 
the  county  of  <  'a van  on  the  west-  The  large  lake 
Chant inee  lies  partly  within  the  northern  boundary; 
Loughfay  occurs  within  the  cognominal  demesne  in 
the  west;  and  two  other  considerable  lakes,  and 
about  13  loughlets  or  ponds,  variegate  other  locali- 
ties. Though  tbe  centre  of  the  parish  contains  the 
watershed  between  tbe  eastern  and  the  north-west- 
ern seas,  and  forms  tbe  outer  rim  of  tbe  basin  of  the 
Louth  Lagan  on  the  east,  and  of  tbe  remote  afflu- 
ents of  the  Erne  on  the  west,  it  aggregately  pos- 
sesses great  amenity  of  climate,  much  richness  of 
soil,  and  surprisingly  low  altitude  above  sea-level. 
About  600  acres  are  covered  by  four  hogs  or  marshy 
wastes;  and  part  of  the  northern  di«trict  is  occupied 
by  rocky  hills,  interspersed  with  indifferent  arable 
and  pasture  grounds;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  surface 
is  good  land,  and  a  large  proportion  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  is  fruitful  in  barley  and  wheat.  Ad- 
joining the  town  is  the  demesne  of  LUmisk  ;  and  in 
the  west  is  the  interesting  and  highly  improved  de- 
mesne of  Loughfay.  See  Locghfat.  A  large  tract 
of  country  adjacent  to  the  town  was  granted  by 
Queen  Ebxabeth  to  Lord  Essex,  and  is  now  held  by 
that  nobleman's  descendants.  The  estates  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bath  and  E.  J.  Shirley,  Esq.,  are  curi- 
ously separated  by  a  line  which  runs  along  tbe  prin- 
cipal street  of  tbe  town,  and  bisects  tbe  market- 
bouse — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Clogher.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition.  £646  3s.  Id. ;  glebe.  £252-  Gross 
income.  £898  3s.  Id. ;  nett,  £803  4s.  4d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £96  6s- 
1  jd.,  and  holds  land  which  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
£46  3s.  Id.  per  annum.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  tor  £323  Is.  6id.,  and  are  impropriate 
in  the  Drogheda  family,  and  leased  by  Mr.  Kernan. 
The  church  was  built  in  1779.  at  the  cost  of  £553 
16s.  ltd.,  raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Sittings 
450;  attendance  200.  A  Presbyterian  meeting- 
bouse  has  an  attendance  of  1 10.  Three  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  at  Carrick  macro**,  Carduff,  and 
Corcrebagh,  are  attended  by  respectively  1,600, 
1,000,  and  600;  and,  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  are  mutually  united,  and  have  4 
officiate..  In  1834,  tbe  parishioners  consisted  of  607 
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Churchmen,  275  Presbyterian*,  and  12,064  Roman 
Catholics ;  3  Sunday  Bchoola  had  an  average  attend- 
ance  of  265  children ;  and  23  daily  schools  bad  on 
their  hooks  1,252  boys  and  896  girls.  One  of  the 
daily  schools  was  gratuitously  conducted  by  Miss 
Woods  ;  and  another  by  Mr.  Connelly  ;  each  of  five 
was  aided  with  £5  a-year  from  subscription  ;  each  of 
two  with  £30  from  the  National  Board  ,  and  one 
with  £30  from  subscription.  In  1839,  the  National 
Board  granted  £200  toward  the  erection  of  two 
schools,  male  and  female,  at  CardufF.  In  1711,  an 
endowed  school  was  founded  by  Lord  Weymouth  ; 
but,  says  Sir  Charles  Coote,  "  notwithstanding  this 
endowment  was  duly  perfected,  and  a  house  and  land 
conveyed  to  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  school,  yet 
there  is  not  one  child  educated,  although  the  salary, 
house,  fcc,  is  enjoyed." 

CARR1CKMACROSS,  anciently  Magheross,  a 
market  and  post  town,  in  the  above  parish,  stands  on 
the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  4  miles 
north  by  west  of  the  point  at  which  the  counties  of 
Monaghan,  Meath,  and  Louth  meet,  the  same  dis- 
tance north  by  east  of  that  at  which  Monaghan, 
Meatb,  and  fa  van  meet,  9j  miles  south  of  Castle- 
hlayney,  12  west  by  south  of  Dundalk,  and  40  north- 
north-west  of  Dublin.  It  was  founded  by  Ross,  the 
son  of  Ross,  a  famous  Irish  chieftain ;  and  derives  its 
name  jointly  from  him  and  from  a  '  carricq'  or  white 
rock  on  its  site.  It  consists  principally  of  one  street, 
is  well-built,  and  has  a  comparatively  handsome  ap- 
pearance. It  containsa  number  of  good  shops,  several 
malt  stores,  a  brewery,  the  largest  distillery  in  the 
district,  and  a  recently  erected  excellent  posting  inn. 
The  division  of  it  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Shirley  has, 
of  late  years,  been  considerably  improved.  The 
parish-church  fronts  the  main  street,  and  is  a  neat 
ornamental  building,  with  a  handsome  steeple.  An 
important  retail  trade  exists  for  the  supply  of  the 
surrounding  populous  country  ;  the  weekly  markets 
are  the  scene  of  a  good  deal  of  business  in  the  corn 
and  provision  trade  ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  May  27. 
July  10,  Sept.  27,  Nov.  9,  and  Dec.  10.  In  1838, 
the  public  conveyances  were  a  mail-car  to  Dundalk, 
and  the  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Dublin  and 
Londonderry  A  Poor-law  union,  which  takes  de- 
signation from  the  town,  ranks  as  the  80th,  and  was 
declared  on  Nov.  5.  1839.  It  lies  all  in  co.  Monaghan, 
comprehends  60,459  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of 
30,927-  It*  electoral  divisions  are  Carrickmacross, 
Raferagh,  Drumgurra,  Ballymackney.  Drurocarrow, 
Enagb,  Loughfay,  Drumboorg,  Kiltybegs,  Donagh- 
moyne.  Kilmurry,  Crossalane,  Bocks,  and  Carracb- 
arra.  Its  guardians  are  16  elected,  and  5  ex-officio  ; 
and  of  the  former,  three  are  returned  by  Carrickma- 
cross division,  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  total  number  of  valued  tenements  in  the  union 
is  5,858 ;  and  of  these,  2,875  are  valued  under  £5, — 
518  under  £6,-467  under  £7,-339  under  £8,_ 
258  under  £9,-225  under  £10,-328  under  £12,— 
191  under  £14.-81  under  £15,-68  under  £16,— 
118  under  £18,-77  under  £20,-106  under  £25,— 
62  under  £30,-65  under  £40,-20  under  £50,— and 
60  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value 
of  property  rated  is  £46,257 ;  the  total  number  of 
Dcrsons  rated  is  6,235 ;  and  of  these,  574  are  rated 
for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 655  not  exceed- 
ing £2,-696  not  exceeding  £3,-677  not  exceeding 
£4,— and  596  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  Sept.  21,  1840, — to  be  com- 
pleted on  Nov.  21,  1841,— to  cost  £5,000  for  building 
and  completion,  and  £977  17s.  6d.  for  fittings  and 
continence* ;  to  occupy  an  area  of  5  acres,  3  roods, 
2  perches,  purchased  tor  £622  2s.  6d.,  and  subject 
to  an  annual  rent  of  £1  9s.  3d. ;  and  to  contain  ac- 
commodation for  500  persons.    The  total  expendi- 


ture of  the  union  up  to  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,056 
10s.  6|d. ;  and  the  workhouse  was  opened  for  the 
admission  of  paupers  very  soon  after  that  date.  The 
union  contains  only  one  dispensary  and  one  fever 
hospital ;  both  of  which  are  situated  in  Carrickma- 
cross. The  dispensary  serve*  for  the  whole  barony 
of  Farney,  comprehending  67,436  acres,  and  con- 
taining, in  1831,  a  population  of  41,561  ;  and,  in 
1839,  it  received  £290  5s.,  expended  £279  2s.,  and 
administered  to  4.7H9  patients.  The  fever  hospital 
was  erected,  in  1841,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  George 
Sudden.  Area  of  the  town,  121  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.2,979;  in  1841,  1,997.  House*  345.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  102;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  199;  in  other  pursuits,  55.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  12; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  195;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  146;  on  means  not  specified,  3. 

CARRICKMINES,  a  village  in  the  half-barony 
of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  stands  on 
the  road  from  Dundrum  to  Bray,  nearly  midway  be- 
tween them:  and  1}  mile  from  the  sea,  on  the  rivu- 
let which  falls  into  Killeeny  bay.  Fairs  are  held  on 
April  14  and  15,  and  in  October.  Pop  not  specially 
returned. 

CARRICK-on-SHANNON,  a  post  and  market 
town,  the  capital  of  co.  Leitrim,  and  formerly  a  par- 
liamentary borough,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Killuken, 
barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  but  chieflv  in  the 
parish  of  Kiltoghart,  barony  and  co.  of  Leitrim, 
Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  river  Shannon;  and 
on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  7}  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Boyle,  7|  north-north -east  of  Elphin, 
1 7  north-west  by  north  of  Longford,  and  76J  north- 
west of  DubUn.  The  Roscommon  section  consists 
of  one  long  and  straggling  street,  which  winds  up  a 
steep  ascent,  is  much  more  poorly  ediliced  than  the 
Leitrim  section,  has  no  shop  of  any  note,  and  pos- 
sesses a  strictly  village  and  suburban  character.  The 
Leitrim  section  is  properly  the  town,  contain*  all  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  place  as  the  capital  of  a 
county,  is  the  seat  of  all  the  trade,  spread*  upward 
from  the  edge  of  the  Shannon  over  the  face  of  a 
rising  ground,  and  consists  principally  of  one  street 
running  eastward,  on  a  line  with  the  bridge,  and 
another  commencing  at  the  gaol  and  court-hou«e, 
running  southward,  and  rectangularly  intersecting 
the  former  at  the  market-place.  The  bridge  across 
the  Shannon,  which  connects  the  two  sections  of  the 
town  and  carries  over  the  Dublin  and  Sligo  mail- 
road,  consists  of  eleven  arches,  and  measures  15  feet 
between  the  parapets,  and  300  feet  from  end  to  end. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  county  gaol,  the 
county  court-house,  a  handsome  church,  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  small  Methodist  meet- 
ing-houses, a  barrack  for  a  company  of  infantry,  the 
county  infirmary,  and  the  Poor-law  union  workhouse. 
Some  of  these,  as  well  a*  the  schools,  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  articles  on  the  parishes,  and  others  will 
be  noticed  below  in  connection  with  Poor-law  statis- 
tics. The  county  court-house  stands  before  the  gaol 
and  detached  from  it,  and  is  a  good  building ;  and 
the  gaol  contains  81  single  cells,  7  badly  ventilated 
solitary  cells,  14  day  and  work-rooms,  13  yard*, 
debtors',  governor's,  and  turnkeys'  apartments,  a 
well-divided  chapel,  separate  hospitals,  and  a  tresd- 
wheel.  The  average  number  of  prisoners,  exclusive 
of  debtors,  is  between  80  and  90.  The  accommoda- 
tion is  officially  pronounced  "sufficient  for  a  system 
of  separation  at  night  for  all  criminals, — for  congre- 
gated, useful,  and  profitable  work  by  day,  with  per- 
fect silence, — and  for  trades  being  taught  to  the 
younger  prisoner*;"  yet  the  Reports,  for  both  1840 
and  1841,  loudly  complain  of  the  absence  of  all  the 
best  elements  of  pri#on  discipline. 
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The  trade  of  the  town  is  limited  to  the  supply  of 
necessaries  to  the  surrounding  district.  Though  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  trade  with  a  great  extent 
of  circumjacent  country,  and  though  occupying  a  site 
peculiarly  capable  of  commanding  a  large  proportion 
of  the  trade  of  the  Shannon,  the  town,  up  to  about 
'20  or  15  years  ago,  seemed  quite  reckless  of  its  ad- 
vantages,  and  even  so  late  as  1833  did  not  appear,  to 
a  body  of  Public  Commissioners,  to  be  developing 
any  promise  of  improvement.  Some  small  quays 
were  eventually  constructed  on  the  river,  and  have 
for  15  or  16  years  attracted  a  little  trade  with  the 
Lough  Allen  coal-field.  Improvements  were  pro- 
jected by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Shannon  Navi- 
gation, to  cost  no  less  than  £8,425  10s. ;  they 
include  the  substitution  of  a  swivel-bridge  and 
land-arch  for  three  of  the  old  arches  at  the  Leitrim 
end  of  the  bridge  across  the  Shannon,  an  alteration 
on  the  eastern  approach  to  the  bridge,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  quay  or  retaining  wall  270  feet  in  length,  a 
wooden  jetty  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  for  the 
use  of  steam-vessels,  and  an  ample  wharf  and  road- 
way, round  quay-wall,  jetty,  and  harbour ;  and  the 
plan  of  the  improvements  is  designed  in  adaptation 
to  a  subsequent  gradual  extension  of  the  harbour  to 
suit  the  increase  of  trade.  A  weekly  market  is  held 
on  Tuesday;  and  fairs  are  held  on  May  12,  Aug.  II, 
and  Nov.  21.  The  public  conveyances,  in  1838, 
were  a  mail-car  to  Ballinamore,  a  car  in  transit  be- 
tween Boyle  and  Longford,  a  coach  in  transit  be- 
tween Uoyle  and  Dublin,  and  a  coach  and  u  mail-coach 
in  transit  between  Sligo  and  Dublin. 

The  Poor-law  union  of  Carrick-on-Sbannon  ranks 
as  the  67th,  and  was  declared  on  24th  Aug.,  1&19. 
It  comprehends  an  area  of  132,516  acres,  with  a  pop., 
in  1831,  of  66,858.  Its  electoral  divisions  are  15  in 
number, — 7  of  which  arc  in  co.  Leitrim,  and  8  in  co. 
Roscommon.  Two  guardians  are  elected  by  each  of 
the  divisions  of  DrumreiHy,  Druinshambo,  Keshcar- 
rigan,  and  Carrick-on-Shannou,  in  co.  Leitrim, — and 
Kilmore,  Elphin,  Kilglass,  and  Gillstown,  in  co. 
Roscommon  ;  and  one  is  elected  by  each  of  the  co. 
Leitrim  divisions  of  Kiltubrid,  Leitrim,  and  Drums- 
na,  and  the  co.  Roscommon  divisions  of  Tumna, 
Killukin,  Creeve,  and  Aughrim.  The  number  of  ex- 
officio  guardians  is  7-  The  total  nett  annual  value 
of  the  property  rated  is  £6 1,450  2s.  4d. ;  the  total 
number  of  persons  rated  is  10,333,  and  of  these,  1,228 
are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1,-1,549 
not  exceeding  £2, — 1,610  not  exceeding  £3, — 1,443 
not  exceeding  £4, — and  1,214  not  exceeding  £5. 
The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  March  9, 
1840.— to  be  completed  in  Sept.  1841,— to  cost 
£7.050  for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,350  for 
fittings  and  contingencies;  to  occupy  an  area  of 
6  acre*.  3  roods,  2  perches,  for  which  an  annual  rent 
of  £21  2s.  8d.  is  paid;  and  to  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  8(4)  persons.  The  date  nf  the  first  admission 
of  paupers  was  July  21,  1842;  the  total  expenditure 
thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,499  lis.  1-.!.;  and 
the  total  previous  expenditure  was  £888  9s.  Id. 
The  union  comprises  three  entire  dispensary  districts, 
and  part  of  two  other  districts;  but  the  Report  upon 
it  returns,  under  its  name,  the  4  complete  district*  of 
Carrick-on -Shannon,  Drumshnmbo,  Elphin,  and  Kil- 
tubrid, jointly  containing,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  47,766. 
The  Carrick-on-Shannon  dispensary  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict of  20,000 acres,  with  1 1 ,tXK»  inhabitants;  and,  in 
1840-41,  it  expended  £79  3s.  8d.,  and  administered 
to  2,954  patients.  The  union  has  no  fever-hospital ; 
its  eastern  section  has  infirmary  accommodation  in 
the  co.  Leitrim  institution  at  Carrick-on-Sbannon ; 
but  its  western  or  Roscommon  section  is  too  remote 
from  the  infirmary  of  its  own  county  to  derive  from 
it  any  material  advantage.    The  infirmary  at  Carnck 


is  a  very  effective  institution ;  it  has  46  beds,  and  a 
room  capable  of  receiving  6  more;  and,  in  1840-41, 
it  received  £663  17-.  9d,  expended  £919  7s.  I0d., 
and  had  452  patients.  In  1841,  a  Loan  Fund  in  the 
town  had  a  capital  of  £750,  and  circulated  £2.525 
in  852  loans. 

The  town's  ancient  name,  and  that  by  which  it  is 
known  in  most  legal  documents  previous  to  the 
present  century,  is  Carrickdrumruske.  The  place 
was  incorporated  by  charter  of  1 1  James  I.  But  the 
borough  limits  were  all  on  the  Leitrim  side  of  the 
river,  and  are  reputed  to  have  extended  a  short  dis- 
tance round  the  town,  and  to  have  been  defined  on 
two  sides  by  lanes  which  still  exist.  The  corpora- 
tion was  entitled,  "  The  Provost,  Free  Burgesses, 
and  Commonalty  of  the  Borough  of  Carrigdrum- 
ruske;"  and  consisted  of  a  provost,  12  free  bur- 
gesses, and  an  indefinite  number  of  the  commonalty. 
A  court  of  record,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount 
of  £3  6s.  8d.,  was  created  by  charter,  but  has  for 
many  years  been  in  desuetude.  The  only  courts  now 
held  are  those  presided  over  by  the  judges  of  assize, 
the  assistant-barrister,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
county.  Mr.  St.  George,  the  owner  in  fee  of  the 
site  of  the  town,  erected  a  new  enclosed  market- 
place, containing  considerable  accommodations.  The 
provost  and  free  burgesses  sent  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament,  but  were  only  the  tools  of  the  Earl 
of  Leitrim,  the  patron  of  the  borough  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship pocketed  the  whole  of  the  £15,000  granted  in 
compensation  of  disfranchisement.  The  corporation, 
though  keeping  up  the  form  till  1826,  of  making 
corporate  elections,  became  practically  extinct  at  the 
Legislative  Union.  The  members  of  the  corporation 
were  exclusively  Protestants ;  and  the  provost  was 
bound  by  the  charter  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
in  addition  to  his  oath  of  office.  Up  to  1698,  nearly 
90  years  after  the  town's  incorporation,  all  its  inhabi- 
tants were  Protestants.  The  streets  are  not  lighted, 
and  arc  badly  paved.  Area  of  the  Leitrim  section  of 
the  town,  42  acres;  of  the  Roscommon  section,  14 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  1,870;  in  1841, 
1 ,984.  Houses  253.  Pop.  of  the  Leitrim  section,  in 
1831,1,423;  in  1841.  1,716.  Houses  208.  Families, 
in  the  Leitrim  section,  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 48;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  125;  in  other 
pursuits,  93.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  23;  on  the  directing  of1  labour,  144"; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  74;  on  means  not  speci- 
fied.  25. 

CAR  RICK-ON- SUIR,  a  parish,  containing  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
barony  of  East  Ufa  and  Otfit,  and  of  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Length,  in  the  direction  of  east  by 
south,  3J  miles ;  breadth,  1 ;  area,  2.426  acres,  3 
perches,— of  which  12  acres,  14  perches  arc  in  the 
river  Snir.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,455;  in  1841,  9,165. 
Houses  1,367.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
523;  in  1841,  796.  Houses  116.  The  parish  is 
ki»own  al«o  by  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  river 
Suir  traces  the  southern  boundary,  and  the  river 
Lennan  the  eastern ;  the  first  abounds  in  excellent 
salmon;  and  both  produce  trout,  pike,  and  eels. 
The  parochial  surface  is  all  a  part  of  the  nearly  level 
valley  of  the  Suir, — part  of  an  expanse  of  it  which, 
for  luxuriance,  fertility,  and  garden-like  embellish- 
ment and  beauty,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  ground  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  The  mansions  of  Tin  vane, 
Briscoe,  Esq.,  and  Lodge,  Mandcville,  Esq.,  and 
various  villas,  are  within  the  parish ;  and  the  noble 
demesnes  of  Curraghmore  and  Besborough,  as  well 
as  other  rich  grounds  and  seats,  are  so  nearly  in  the 
virinity  as  to  blend  in  the  landscape. — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Lisiuore.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £64  12s.  3*d. ; 
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globe,  £11.    Gross  income,  £75  12s.  SJd. ;  nett,  | 
£53  0*.  9*d.    Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Onnonde. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £129  4s. 
7  [•  I  ,  and  are  impropriate  in  W.  II.  Bradshaw,  Esq., 
•t  Clonmel.    The  parishes  of  KiUheelan  and  Kil- 


irry,  now  forming,  with  Ardcollum,  a  separate 
benefice,  continued,  till  not  many  years  ago.  to  be 
united  to  Carrick-on-S  i  ~  The  church  is  an  old 
building,  of  unascertained  date;  and  was  altered  and  I 
repaired  about  35  years  ago,  by  means  of  parochial  j 
as>fs>cni-nt  Sittings  400 j  ittudMMM  150.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  between 
5.000  and  6,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  New. 
town-Lennan.  There  are  two  convents,  the  one  for 
nuns  of  the  Presentation  order,  and  the  other  for 
monks.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  235, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  7,128;  and  9  daily 
school- — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £6  6s.  per 
annum  from  the  vicar,  one  was  superintended  by  the 
monks  and  aided  with  £-26  a-year  from  subscription, 
and  one  was  conducted  by  the  nuns — had  on  their 
books  452  boys  and  593  girls._500  of  the  girls 
being  with  the  nuns,  and  250  of  the  boys  with  the 
monks. 

C ARRICK-on-SL'  1  U ,  a  market  and  post  town, 
on  the  southern  margin  of  the  above  parish,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Suir,  and  on  the  road 
from  Waterford  to  Clonmel,  10j  miles  east  by  south 
of  Clonmel,  19  south  by  we»t  of  Kilkenny,  and 
75  j  south-soutb-west  of  Dublin.  One  long  street 
runs  from  west  to  east,  somewhat  parallel  to  the 
river;  three  other  streets  intersect  this,  and  lead 
down  to  the  river;  some  lanes  arc  appended  and 
interlaced ;  and  a  spacious  fair  green,  with  some 
good  houses  around  it,  lies  on  the  northern  outskirt. 
The  parish-church,  iu  spite  of  great  age,  is  in  good 
order;  and  it  has  a  monument  of  John,  Earl  of  Ty- 
rone, who  died  in  1693,  and  a  large  and  rather 
coarsely  executed  modern  marble  monument  of  James 
Power,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  died  in  1704.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  handsome  and  very  spa- 
cious edifice.  The  Presentation  nunnery  stands  in 
Chapel-lane,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  large  school- 
bouse.  Large  and  stately  remains  exist,  within  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  park,  of  a  castle  which  be- 
longed to  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Ormonde.  This 
castle  was  built  by  Thomas  Dubh,  or  Black  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Ormonde,  upon  the  site  of  a  priory  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  and  here  the 
great  Duke  of  Ormonde  resided,  and  beard  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  rebellion  of  1641.  Mason  'a  Sta- 
tistical Account,  of  1816,  describes  the  castle  as  con- 
taining a  room  30  feet  long,  20  broad,  and  13  high ; 
and  as  having  some  well-preserved  old  tapestry  de- 
picted with  the  deeds  of  Samson,  and  a  sculpturing, 
daubed  with  ochre,  of  the  arms  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Ormonde  and  Ossory ;  but  Mr.  Wogan,  who  was 
then  proprietor,  took  down  much  of  the  old  build- 
ing, allowed  only  two  square  towers  and  the  habi- 
table part  to  stand,  and  erected  additions  and  made 
renovations  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  ancient 
structure,  and  good  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  a 
comfortable  modern  residence.  A  branch  of  the 
family  of  Butler  takes  from  this  place  the  title  of 
Eurl  of  Carrick.  The  bridge  across  the  Suir  was 
built  in  1309,  and,  though  a  plain  structure,  is  in 
better  order,  and  has  a  better  appearance,  than  most 
bridges  of  its  age.  The  prison  is  a  new  structure, 
but  was  badly  finished;  and,  in  1841,  it  underwent 
repair  and  improvement.  The  market-house  is  a 
tolerably  good  structure.  The  barrack  contains 
very  indifferent  accommodation  for  a  troop  of  cavalry 
and  two  regiments  of  infantry.  A  wall  formerly 
surrounded  the  town,  and  not  long  ago  could  be  dis*- 


tinctly  traced.  A  manor-court,  with  jurisdiction  in 
ca*es  not  exceeding  £10,  was  warranted  by  patent 
to  the  Ormonde  family,  bat  bas  long  been  in  desue- 
tude. A  seoeschalship,  appointed  about  25  years 
ago,  was  then  tbe  only  local  government  of  which 
the  town  could  boast.  A  suburb  of  tbe  town,  so 
large  as  to  claim  independence  of  character,  stand* 
immediately  oppoaite,  on  the  Waterford  bank  of  the 
river.    See  Carricueg. 

Carrick-on-Suir  is  distinguished,  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  by  the  exquisite  opulence  and  soft 
beauty  of  the  sumptuous  valley  which  forms  its 
environs,  and  by  the  haggard  misery,  tbe  squalid 
poverty,  the  pinched  and  starving  destitution  of  em- 
ployment, which  characterise  the  great  body  of  ita 
population.  "  I  know  of  few  finer  prospects,"  says 
Mr.  Inglis,  "  than  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Suir  presents,  aa 
it  opens  upon  one  from  the  heights  above  Carrick. 
It  is  of  great  extent,  of  tbe  utmost  fertility,  ex- 
tremely well  wooded,  with  fine  mountain*  for  • 
background,  with  a  broad  navigable  river  flowing 
through  the  centre,  and  adorned  by  many  fine  do- 
mains. I  do  not  think  it  is  equalled  by  the  rale  of 
Clwyd.  It  rained  torrents  as  I  descended  towards 
Carrick,  which  nevertheless  looked  well,  with  ita 
old  bridge,  and  ivied  castle,  and  pleasant  environs ; 
but,  like  many  continental  towns,  there  was  a  sad 
falling  off  on  entering  it  I  was  struck  with  its 
deserted  falling-off  appearance,— with  the  number  of 
house*  and  shops  shut  up,  and  windows  broken, — 
and  with  the  very  poor  ragged  population  that  lin- 
gered about  the  streets,  Nor  were  these  appear- 
ances dissipated  by  farther  opportunity  of  observa- 
tion :  I  had  not  yet  visited  any  town  in  a  poorer 
condition  than  this.  Carrick-on-Suir,  once  a  town 
of  great  prosperity  and  large  manufacture,  and  sit- 
uated in  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  districts,  ap- 
pears to  be  now  distinguished  only  by  the  extreme 
poverty  of  its  population.  I  found  the  price  of  labour 
here  lower  than  I  had  yet  anywhere  found  it.  Six- 
pence to  eightpence,  without  diet,  and  even  for  tem- 
porary employment,  was  all  that  could  be  obtained ; 
and,  at  this  price,  many  hundreds  of  unemployed 
labourers  could  have  been  got  by  holding  up  one  • 
finger.  •  •  I  noticed,  amongst  other  indications 
of  the  small  means  of  tbe  lower  classes,  stalls  set 
out  with  a  miserable  assortment  of  small  bits  of 
meat,  the  offal  of  pigs  chiefly ;  and  much  of  tbe 
meat  was  in  a  state  unfit  to  be  eaten.  These  morsels 
were  sold  at  a  penny,  three-halfpence,  and  some  of 
them  even  so  low  as  one  halfpenny."  An  excellent 
fabric  of  narrow  ratteen  cloth  was  for  a  long  period 
manufactured  in  tbe  town,  and  was  in  bigh  and  ex- 
tensive repute ;  the  making  of  it,  previous  to  the 
rebellion,  employed  no  fewer  than  3,000  persons,  and 
produced  5,000  or  6,000  pieces  in  the  year ;  but  tbe 
manufacture  had  so  decreased  25  years  ago  as  to 
employ  only  500  persons,  and  now  it  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  trade  along  the  river,  both  up  to 
Clonmel  and  down  to  Waterford,  was  long  impor- 
tant and  lively,  and,  in  1816,  employed  45  boat*  and 
102  boatmen  ;  and  this  trade,  though  far  from  hav- 
ing suffered  such  disaster  as  tbe  former,  bas  also 
been  in  a  withering  condition.  There  arc  in  the 
town  some  small  tanyards  and  breweries.  Fairs  are 
held  on  tbe  Tuesday  after  Whit-Sunday,  on  Aug. 
1 5,  and  on  tbe  first  Thursday  of  Oct.,  O.  S.  A  branch 
of  the  National  Bank  was  established  in  1835.  The 
public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  car  to  Kilkenny, 
3  cars  in  transit  between  Waterford  and  Cloumel. 
a  car  in  transit  between  Waterford  and  Thurles  and 
a  car  and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Water- 
ford and  Limerick.  A  railway  which  was  projected, 
or  at  least  talked  of,  9  or  10  years  ago,  was  designed 
to  pas*  within  4  miles  of  the  town,  and  to  send  off 
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to  it  a  branch-line.  The  nearest  point  of  the  rail- 
ways recommended  by  the  Railway  Commissioners 
is  the  Kilkenny  terminus  of  the  Dublin  and  Kilkenny 
railway.  A  bill  was  obtained  3  or  4  yean  ago  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Suir,  and  may  pro- 
bably occasion  some  local  stimulus. 

Toe  Carrick-on-Suir  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the 
>  declared  on  May  25,  1839.  It  eompre- 
of  162  square  miles,  or  103,709  statute 
a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  40,259;  and  includes 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Waterford,  and 
Kilkenny.  Its  electoral  divisions  in  Tipperary  are 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Kilcash,  and  Orange- Moekler ;  in 
Waterford,  are  Kilmeadon,  Mothell,  Portlaw,  and 
Kilmoleran;  and  in  Kilkenny,  are  Tullahaught.  Kil- 
maganny,  Awming,  Pilltown,  Monkelly,  and  Clon- 
more.  The  division  of  Carrick-on-Suir  elects  five 
guardians ;  that  of  Kilmoleran,  four ;  that  of  Pill- 
town,  two  ;  and  each  of  the  others  one.  The  number 
of  ex-officio  guardians  is  7.  The  total  of  valued  tene- 
ments is  5,549 ;  and  of  these  1,150  are  valued  under 
£5,-97  under  £6, — 59  under  £7,-68  under  £8,— 
30  under  £9, — 58  under  £10, — 64  under  £12, — 54 
under£14, — 17  under£15, — 9 under  £I(J, — 30  under 
£18,-39  under  £20,-67  under  £25,-54  under  £30. 
under  £40.-33  under  £50,-and  90  at  and 
£50.  Of  the  houses  rated,  117  have  been 
I  as  those  of  £10  electors;  and  of  these,  19 are 
under  £10,-19  under  £9,-16  under  £8,-7 
under  £7, — 4  under  £6, — and  4  under  £5.  The 
total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£90.015  15*.  3d. ;  the  total  number  of  persons 
valued  is  5.632;  and  of  these,  519  are  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1,-1,013,  not  exceeding 
£2,-840  not  exceeding  £3,-370  not  exceeding  £4, 
— and  256  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was 
contracted  for  on  Feb.  5,  1840, — to  be  completed  in 
June  1841, — to  cost  £5,168  for  building  and  com- 
pletion, and  £1 ,032  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to 
occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  3  roods,  12  perches,  for 
which  an  annual  rent  of  £47  Us.  is  paid.-and  to 
contain  accommodation  for  500  persons.  The  date 
of  the  tint  admission  of  paupers  was  July  8,  1842; 
the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£822  12s.  5}d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure 
was  £1,269  19s.  7|d.  Three  dispensary  districts— 
those  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  of  Orange- Moekler,  and 
of  Pilltown  and  Whitechurch— embrace  the  whole 
union.  The  Carrick-on-Suir  dispensary  serves  for  a 
population  of  22,067 ;  and,  in  1839,  expended  £43 
5s.,  and  administered  to  1,662  patients.  A  fever 
hospital  in  the  town  has  a  district  of  such  extent  as 
to  exclude  only  about  10,000  of  the  union's  popula- 
tion, and  is  a  well-managed  and  very  efficient  insti- 
tution In  1839,  it  received  £526  19*.,  expended 
£777  2s.,  and  had  465  patients;—  and  of  these 
patients,  71  were  inhabitanta  of  co.  Kilkenny,  82  of 
co.  Waterford,  and  312  of  co.  Tipperary.  The  union 
is  almost  wholly  destitute  of  infirmary  advantages ; 
there  being  no  infirmary  in  co.  Waterford,  and  the 
infirmaries  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary  being  too  dis- 
tant to  be  available.  In  1841,  a  Loan  Fund  in  the 
town  had  a  capital  of  £1,936,  circulated  £6,409  in 
2,51 1  loans,  and  realised  £54  16s.  of  nett  profit. 
Area  of  the  town— exclusive  of  Carriekbeg— 360 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  6.922 ;  in  1841, 8,369.  Houses 
1,251.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
588;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,035;  in  other 
pursuits,  383.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro. 
perty  anil  professions,  59  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour. 
jr78  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  800 ;  on  means 


specified,  169.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,512;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  454  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,428.    Female*  at  and  above  5  yaars  of  age 


who  could  read  and  write,  945 ;  who  could 
but  not  write,  717;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  2.317. 
CAR  RIO,  co.  Wexford.  See  Carrick. 
CARRIO,  or  Carriclkamlkary,  a  parish  on 
the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  2} 
miles  north-east  of  Mallow,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Length,  Smiles  ;  breadth,  upwards  of  2  :  area,  3,320 
acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  1,133  ;  in  1841,  1,256.  Houses 
172.  The  surface  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Blackwater;  is  traversed  east-north-eastward  by 
the  road  from  Mallow  to  Castletownroche  ;  consist* 
of  good  tillage  and  pasture  land,  and  contains  the 
demesne  of  Carrig,  the  property  of  Mr.  Franks.— 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£130.  Gross  income.  £132;  nett,  £124  19*.  Pa- 
tron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  of  the 
same  value  as  the  vicarial,  and  belong  to  the  vicars 
choral  of  Christ-church,  Dublin.  The  vicar  holds 
also  the  benefice  of  Rincurran,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork  ; 
and  a  curate  for  Carrig  has  a  stipend  of  £60.  The 
church  is  of  unknown  date  and  cost.  Sittings  100  ; 
attendance  14.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  23,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,155;  and  a  pay 
daily  school  had  on  its  books  36  boys  and  14  girls. 

CARRIGACRUMP,  a  locality,  interesting  for 
a  vast  cave  and  for  marble  quarries,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cloyne,  co.  Cork,  Mun*tcr.  The  cave  has  numer- 
ous chambers,  and  generally  high  arches ;  its  echoes 
are  imposing ;  and  its  spars  and  stalactites  are  large 
and  beautiful.  "  It  is  supposed,"  says  Mr.  Windele, 
"  that  the  cares  extend  to.  and  arc  connected  with, 
the  episcopal  grounds  of  Cloyne."  A  curious  and 
interesting  account  of  the  cave  may  be  seen  in  pp. 
251 — 253  of  Croker's  Researches  in  the  South  of 
Ireland.  The  rock  around  the  cave  is  quarried  both 
as  limestone  and  as  marble ;  yields  the  latter  of  a 
kind  similar  to  the  Italian  dove-coloured  marble ; 
and  varies  in  value  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  manufactured.  The  produce  of  the  quarries 
amounts  to  upwards  of  2,000  tons  a-year,  and  is 
shipped  at  Rostellan  quay,  adjoining  the  Marquis  of 
Thomond's  estate.  The  proprietors  are  the  Messrs. 
Fittgerald  of  Cork. 

CARRIGADROHID,  a  castle,  3  miles  east  of 
Macroom,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  upon  a 
rock  in  the  river  Lee,  and  groups  with  an  adjoining 
bridge  and  with  the  adjacent  scenery  in  forming  a 
fine  natural  picture.  Though  the  pass  of  the  river 
at  its  site  must  always  have  been  oite  of  importance, 
the  castle  is  not  of  very  ancient  date,  and  has  been 
ascribed  by  tradition  and  legend  to  an  origin  far  other 
than  warlike.  Tradition  savs  that  one  of  the  Mac- 
Carthys  built  it  to  please  the  Lady  O'CarToll.  who 
desired  a  residence  amid  the  singularly  wild  and 
beautiful  landscape  which  surrounds  its  site ;  and 
legend  asserts  it  to  have  been  erected  in  circum- 
stances not  only  romantic  but  replete  with  the  olden 
superstitions  of  the  country,  and  says — according  to 
Mrs.  Hall's  version  of  it — "  A  poor  peasant,  lame 
and  hump-hacked,  fell  in  love  with  the  fair  daughter 
of  his  chieftain,  and  pined  in  despair  at  the  hopeless 
nature  of  his  attachment.  Wandering  by  the  river 
side,  he  suddenly  heard  the  click-click  of  the  Lepre- 
bawin's  hammer,  seized  tbe  tiny  brogue-maker,  and 
compelled  him  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  where- 
abouts of  his  treasure-store.  The  little  being  not 
only  endowed  him  with  many  riches,  but  changed 
his  awkward  and  ungainly  form  to  one  of  manly 
grace  ;  and  the  lovely  Maiga  was  readily  wooed,  and 
easily  won,  by  a  stranger  rich  enough  to  btuW  for 
her  a  noble  mansion  and  to  place  the  wealth  of  earth 
at  her  feet."  Yet  the  castle  must  be  regarded  by 
mtiquary  as  having  had  a  really  and 
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eipressly  military  origin,— and  as  having  been  built 
by  either  the  MacCartbys  or  the  Learys  ;  and,  it  all 
events,  it  was  a  strong  fortress  in  1641,  and  bad  then 
the  credit  of  baffling  the  arms  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ross,"  says  Mrs. 
Hall,  "  had  garrisoned  it  with  an  army  for  Charles 
L  ;  Cromwell  despatched  Lord  Broghill  with  orders 
to  attack  and  scatter  the  Irish  in  this  quarter  ;  and 
in  the  rout  that  followed — upon  which  the  muse  of 
Davenant  has  complimented  his  lordship — the  bishop 
was  taken  prisoner.  A  free  pardon  was  offered  to 
him  if  he  would  procure  the  surrender  of  the  castle, 
which  he  appeared  willing  to  do  ;  he  was  conducted 
to  the  walls,  where,  instead  of  catling  upon  the  Irish 
to  admit  their  enemies,  he  boldly  adjured  them  to 
hold  out  while  one  stone  remained  upon  another; 
then,  turning  to  his  astonished  guard,  he  yielded  to 
his  fate,  'whereupon*  he  was  immediately  hanged. 
Yet  the  castle  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  a  very 
weak  stratagem.  The  English  drew  toward  it  the 
trunks  of  trees,  by  yoking  oxen  to  them,  which  the 
garrison  perceiving,  mistook  for  cannon,  and  pre- 
sently began  to  parley,  and  surrendered  upon  ar- 
ticles." 

CARRIGAFOYLE,  or  Carrickfoyle,  a  small 
island,  if  not  quite  a  peninsula,  off  the  west  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Ballylongford  river,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  barony  of 
Iraghticonnor,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  8ee  Bally- 
longford and  Adqhatallen.  A  castle  on  the 
island  was  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  O'Connor- 
Kerry, — so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  O'Connor- 
Sligo ;  it  was  projected  on  the  north  side  by  an  islet 
which  defended  it  from  being  battered  by  shipping 
in  the  Shannon ;  and  it  was  fortified  on  the  south  or 
land  side  by  double  walls,  the  outer  one  of  which 
bad  square  flankers,  and  the  inner  one  round  bas- 
tions. Yet  "  this  seemingly  impregnable  place  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Sir  William  Pelbam  on  Palm 
Sunday,  in  the  year  1580;  and  was  also  delivered 
up  to  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord- president  of  Munster, 
in  1600,  who  was  afterwards  master  of  the  ordnance 
and  Earl  of  Totness,  the  said  Sir  George  Carew 
having  been  only  a  captain  of  foot  when  it  was  re- 
duced. Its  owner.  O'Connor,  in  consideration  of 
his  surrendering  this  place,  received  a  grant  of  13 
ploughlands  in  the  county  of  Clare,  from  the  Earl 
of  Thomond,  who  was  then  a  faithful  subject  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  for  himself  and  his  friends  to  live 
upon ;  and  a  garrison  of  Sir  Charles  Wilmot's  com- 
pany was  placed  in  the  castle.  Rut  O'Connor  only 
temporized ;  for  he  continued  loyal  no  longer  than 
he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  forces  at  Kin- 
sale,  and  then  went  into  rebellion."  [Dr.  Smith  s 
Kerry.] 

CARRIGAHOLT,  a  fishing-village  in  the  parish 
and  barony  of  Moyarta,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay  of  its  own  name, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  8| 
miles  east  by  north  of  Loop  Head,  and  about  the 
same  distance  in  a  straight  line  west  by  south  of 
Kilrush.  The  village  conducts  a  comparatively  im- 
portant fishery,  and  has  also  a  large  turf  trade  with 
Limerick.  The  bay  is  small, -very  much  exposed, 
and  almost  destitute  of  natural  harbour  advantages. 
An  artificial  harbour — consisting  of  a  pier  160  feet 
long,  and  a  quay-wall  extending  290  feet  inland, 
with  an  excavated  channel  for  the  admittance  of 
craft— was  constructed  at  the  charge  of  the  county 
on  presentment,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  the  late 
Fishery  Board ;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
lieen  built  upon  the  minor  part  of  an  extensive  flat, 
it  is  of  little  use,  and  often  wants  sufficient  depth  of 
water  in  neap-tides  for  boats.  The  Commissioners 
for  improving  the  Navigation  of  the  Shannon,  say, 


in  reference  to  Carrigaholt  bay:  "  From  the  mention* 
that  h.vs  frequently  been  made  of  this  roadstead  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge,  tbe  urgent  representations  that 
have  been  put  forth  for  unproved  accommodation 
for  the  shipment  of  agricultural  produce,  we  caused 
a  survey  of  the  locality  to  be  made;  and,  having 
given  the  subject  every  consideration,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  no  useful  harbour  could  be  formed  with- 
out incurring  an  enormous  outlay;  nor  could  any 
sufficient  improvement  be  made,  even  for  the  accom- 
modation of  boats  and  small  vessels,  except  at  an 
expense  out  of  proportion  to  the  advantages  antici- 
pated. We  have,  however,  prepared  a  plan  for  a 
pier,  on  the  smallest  scale,  suited  to  the  situation, 
the  estimate  for  which  amounts  to  £5,000."  Close 
on  the  margin  of  the  bay,  and  at  the  spot  where  the 
pier  planned  by  the  Commissioners  was  proposed  to 
commence,  stands  the  old  castle  of  Carrigaholt, — 
similar  in  history  to  roost  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  castles  of  the  county,— and  not  very  many 
years  ago  inhabited.  In  the  village  is  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel ;  a  little  to  the  north  is  tbe  mansion  of 
Nicholas  Wesby,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  grounds 
around  the  fishing-pier ;  and  a  little  to  the  south, 
but  nearer  Ki  Ir  redone,  is  a  coastguard  station.  The 
dispensary  of  Carrigaholt  and  Kilkee  is  within  tbe 
Kilrush  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  population, 
of  17,730;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £  109  18s. 
5d.,  and  made  4,036  dispensations  of  medicine. 
Area  of  the  village,  25  acres.  Pop.,  m  1841,  420. 
Houses  69. 

C  ARRIGAHOOLY.    See  Carrickahoolt. 

CARRIG ALINE,  or  Beaver,  a  parish  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Kinnalea,  but  c  hiefly  in  the  baronies 
of  Kerrycurrihy  and  Cork,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The 
Cork  barony  section  contains  the  village  of  Douglas  : 
which  see.  Length,  5  miles ;  breadth,  4.  Area  of 
the  Kinnalea  section,  404  acres ;  of  tbe  Kerricurrihy 
section,  7.948  acres ;  of  the  Cork  barony  section,  6, 1 46 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  7.377;  in  1841. 
7.489.  Houkcs  1,222.  Pop.  of  the  Kerricurrihy 
section,  in  1831,  3,889;  in  1841,  4,012.  Houses 
661.  Pop.  of  the  Kinnalea  section,  in  1831,  117; 
in  1841.  7L  Houses  II.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Cork  barony  section,  in  1841,  2,561.  Houses 
403.  The  Annabuoy  river — sometimes  called  tbe 
river  of  Carrigaline—  traces  part  of  the  western  and 
southern  boundary ;  and  Cork  Harbour,  and  one  of 
its  subordinate  bays  or  expansions,  partly  wash  the 
east  and  north  borders.  The  surface  is  all  tumulated 
and  hilly,  but  nowhere  mountainous ;  and  is  distri- 
buted into  about  500  acres  of  rough,  waste  upland. 
100  of  bog,  3,500  of  tillage-grounds,  and  upwards  of 
9,500  of  meadow  and  pasture  lands.  The  soil  of 
about  2,600  acres  is  disintegrated  limestone,  of  500 
is  yellow  clay,  and  of  about  4,000  is  a  light-brown 
shingle,  poor  and  churlish  in  its  natural  condition, 
but  tolerably  productive  of  oats,  barley,  and  even 
wheat,  when  duly  cultivated.  Thriving  and  con- 
siderably extensive  plantations  around  gentlemen's 
seats  are  the  only  woods.  The  river  and  estuary  of 
the  Annabdoy  [see  that  article],  contribute  the  ad- 
vantages of  fishery  and  navigation,  some  features  of 
scenic  beauty,  and  at  least  one  interesting  historical 
association.  The  harbour  of  Cork,  so  celebrated 
for  its  picturesque  appearance,  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  many  of  the  high  grounds  within  the 
parochial  limits.  Limestone  is  abundantly  quarried, 
and  occurs  also  in  the  fine  quality  of  marbles,  a  small 
portion  of  which  are  black,  and  the  lapger  portiou 
grey,  of  different  shades,  and  variously  clouded. 
Pieces  of  lead-ore  have  been  found  in  the  limestone 
of  Coolmore;  and  slate  of  a  very  fine  quality  has 
been  quarried  on  the  lands  of  Rochestown.  A  min- 
eral spring,  alleged  to  be  similar  to  the  spas  of  Tuu- 
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bridge,  occur*  at  Ballinrea.  Gentlemen's  teats,  par- 
ticularly within  the  section  which  belongs  to  the 
barony  of  Cork,  are  very  numerous ;  but  the  chief 
demesnes,  as  to  both  extent  and  improvement,  are 
those  of  Coolmore,  Oldcourt,  and  Maryborough. 
Some  ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  religious 
establishment,  exist  on  the  lands  of  Ballygarvin ; 
and  remains  of  Danish  forts  are  traceable  in  many 
localities.  Many  roads  intersect  the  parish ;  and  the 
chief  lead  to  Cork,  Kinsale.  and  Bandon — This  par- 
ish is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
of  Cork.  Tithe  composition,  £1,080;  glebe,  £13 
10s.  Gross  income.  £1.093  10s.;  nett,  £984  19s. 
6d.  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  This  rectory 
was  one  of  the  many  benefices  with  which  the  col- 
lege of  Youghal  was  once  endowed.  The  church  was 
built  in  1823,  at  the  cost  of  £  1,846  3s.  Id.,— of  which 
£1,550  15s.  4Jd.  was  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  and  the  remainder  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. Sittings  220;  attendance  170.  A  chapel-of- 
ease  exists  at  Douglas.  The  Shatibally  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  350 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Passage.  The  Ballygarvin  and  the 
Douglas  Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  mutually  united, 
and  have  an  attendance,  the  former  of  750,  and  the 
latter  of  850.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  042.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,862;  2  Sunday 
schools  were  attended,  on  the  average,  by  70  chil- 
dren ;  and  6  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  en- 
tirely supported  by  W.  H.  Newenbam,  Esq  ,  one 
«a«  aided  with  £4  a-year  from  subscription,  and  one 
with  £20  from  subscription  and  £5  from  the  Lon- 
don Ladies'  Society— had  on  their  books  350  boys 
and  114  girls. 

CARRIGALINE,  a  village  in  tbe  above  parish, 
stands  on  the  Annabuoy  river,  6  miles  south-east  of 
Cork.    Though  now  a  place  of  no  great  importance, 
it  was  once  designed  to  be  made  a  rival  of  the  city 
of  Cork.    The  corporation  of  that  city  felt  so  sus- 
picious of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork  as  to  enter  on  their 
council-hooks  a  law  that  no  citizen  should  sell  to 
him  any  lands ;  and  the  Earl,  provoked  by  their  con- 
duct, marked  out  at  Carrigaline  the  ground-plan  of  a 
very  extensive  town,  with  tbe  design  of  its  wielding 
all  the  advantage  of  greater  nearness  than  Cork  to 
the  sea,  and  intercepting  the  larger  portion  of  the 
trade.    But  the  plun  was  brought  to  a  pause  by  the 
rebellion,  and  abandoned  at  the  Earl's  death.  The 
parish-church,  situated  in  the  village,  is  a  very  chaste 
specimen  of  modern  Gothic  architecture,  after  a  de- 
sign by  G.  R.  Pain,  Esq.    Near  the  church  is  the 
ruined  castle  of  Carrigaline,  more  picturesque  than 
architecturally  interesting.     It  surmounts  a  vast 
limestone  rock,  which  risea  abruptly  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river,  and  slopes  gradually  toward  the 
land;  and  though  now  a  time-worn  and  haggard 
pile,  it  was  once  the  boast  of  its  owners,  and  was 
regarded  in  tbe  time  of  Elizabeth  as  impregnable. 
Dr.  Smith  states  it  to  have  been  built  by  the  Cogans, 
and  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Desmonds ;  and 
popular  tradition  ascribes  its  demolition  to  the  rage 
of  one  of  the  MacDermotts,  who,  learning  that  hi* 
daughter,  the  wife  of  the  lord  of  tbe  castle,  was  ill- 
treated,  beleagured  tbe  place  at  the  bead  of  his 
vassals,  captured  it,  and  reduced  it  to  a  ruin.  A 
large  bolting-mill,  capable  of  supplying  20,000  barrels 
of  flour  annually,  was  built  about  26  years  ago  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  the  village.    Fairs  are  held  on  Easter 
Monday,  WbiUun-Monday,  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  8. 
A  commodious  house  was  built,  about  28  years  ago, 
by  public  subscription,  to  aerve  as  a  dispensary,  and 
was  designed  to  be  afterwards  enlarged  tor  the  addi- 
tional purpose  of  a  fever  hospital.    Tbe  dispensary 
is  now  within  the  Kinsale  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 


for  a  population  of  7,585;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pended £123  4s.  10d.,  and  administered  to  2,563 
patients.  Pop.  of  the  village  returned  with  the 
parish. 

CARRIGALLEN,  a  barony  in  co.  Leitrim.  Con- 
naught.  It  constitutes  the  south-east  district  of  the 
county ;  and  is  hounded  on  tbe  north  and  east  by  co. 
Cavan ;  on  the  * outh-oast  and  south  by  co.  Long- 
ford ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  baronies  of  Mohill  and 
of  Leitrim.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north-north- 
west to  south -south-east,  is  in,  miles ;  and  its  great- 
est breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  7 J  ;  it*  area 
is  63,501  acres,  1  rood,  I  perch,— of  which  2,939 
acres,  29  perches,  are  water.  Though  its  western 
boundary  is  partly  within  4\  mUes  of  the  Shannon, 
and  nowhere  more  distant  than  10}  miles  from  that 
river,  the  whole  barony  belongs  to  the  river  system 
of  the  Erne,  and  is  drained  by  three  of  that  stream'* 
affluents.  Two  of  tbe  draining  streams  run  a  long 
way  on  the  boundaries ;  and  one  of  these  deflect* 
from  the  western  border,  runs  right  east  across  the 
interior,  expands  there  into  the  large  lake  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ballinamore,  and  again  expands,  on  the 
eastern  boundary,  into  the  wooded  lake  of  Wood- 
ford.   The  northern  district  of  the  barony  is  moun- 


part  at  the  southern  extremity  is 
also  upland;  and  the  other  district*  have  great 
diversity  of  surface,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a  broken, 
tumulated,  and  occasionally  moorish  and  meadowy 
champaign  country.  —  This  barony  contains  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Carrtgallen  and  Outragh, 
and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Cloone,  Drumreilly,  and 
Fenagh ;  and  it*  villages  are  Carrigallen,  Ballina- 
more, and  Newtowngore.  Pop.,  in  1831,  26.082; 
in  1841,  28,293.  Houses  4.793.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,995;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  804 ;  in  other  pursuits,  267.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
4,260 ;  who  could  read  bat  not  write,  2.402 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  5.510.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,574;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,yi6;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  7.839. 

CARRIGALLEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  the 
same  name,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught.  It  contains 
tbe  villages  of  Cahrigallex  and  Nkwtowkgork. 
Length. southward, 8 miles;  breadth,  frotnhalf-a-mile 
to  3i  miles  ;  area,  8,104  acres,  I  rood,  18  perches, — 
of  which  364  acres,  36  perches,  are  in  Lough  Gara- 
dice,  and  786  acres,  I  rood,  2  perches,  are  in  other 
lakes.  Pop  ,  in  1831,7.809;  in  1841.8,100.  Hou«es 
1,343.  Pop.  of  tbe  rural  districts,  in  1841,  7.440. 
Houses  1,227.  It  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the 
barony,  and  contains  some  of  it*  best  land  and  finest 
scenery.  Killygar-bouse,  the  seat  of  John  Godley. 
Esq.,  is  romantically  situated  between  Laheen  and 
Glasshouse  Lakes,— two  of  a  long  chain  of  loughlets 
which  arc  formed  by  expansion*  (  rfthe  Crochan  river; 
and  it  adjoins  Lord  Farnham's  fine  wood  of  Duna- 
weeL  Two  miles  south-south-east  of  this,  and  5  in 
tbe  same  direction  from  Ballinamore,  is  the  village 
of  Carrigallen  ;  and  in  it*  vicinity  are  Drumsillagb, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Irwin,  and  Cloonecorick,  the  scat  of 
Pierce  Simpson,  E*q.  Lough  Garadice  is  situated 
on  the  north-west  boundary,  and  has  an  elevation 
above  sea-level  of  176  feet ;  Lough  Tootninghan  is 
situated  on  the  north-east  boundary,  and  ha*  an  ele- 
vation of  172  feet;  and  Lough  Glasshouse  is  situ- 
ated on  tbe  east  boundary,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
167  feet.  Tbe  other  principal  lakes— some  of  tbein 
on  the  boundaries,  ana  some  in  the  interior — are  La- 
been,  Cullies,  Gulladoo,  Bcaghmore,  South  Tully, 
Gortermore,  Mullanadarragh,  Calloughs.  Dunaweel, 
andDrumhart.  Tbe  chief  hamlet  is  Killygar.  Carri- 
gallen village  consists  principally  of  one  long  street 
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of  cabins,  and  has  a  very  unimposing  appearance.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Mohill  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  34,579  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  14,934;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £137 
lis.  Ojd.,  and  administered  to  805  patients.  Roads 
diverge  from  the  village  toward  Mohill,  Ballinamore, 
and  Killeshandra.  Area  of  the  village,  45  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  492;  in  1841,  473.  Houses  82. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Kilmore.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£298  18*.  6d.  ;  glebe,  £737  10s.  Gross  income, 
£1.036  8*.  fid.  ;  nett.  £900  Us.  4d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
Hollywood  in  co.  Wicklow  and  dio.  of  Dublin,  and 
the  sinecure  and  unsalaried  archdeaconry  of  Kilmore. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  lor  £151  Is.  6d.,  and  are  appro- 
priated to  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1812,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £1,384  12s.  3}d.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  230;  at- 
tendance 200.  A  rhapcl-of.ease  was  built  at  the 
private  expense  of  Mr.  Godley ;  and  its  chaplain  is 
paid  by  that  gentleman.  Sittings  250 ;  attendance 
220.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-bouse  has  an 
attendance  of  60.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  at 
Mullinadarra  and  Aughal,  are  attended  by  respec- 
tively 900  and  (J50;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  2,150  Churchmen,  56 
Presbyterians,  8  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
5.595  Roman  Catholics;  2  Sunday  schools  at  Kil- 
lygar  and  Drumshangower  were  attended,  on  the 
average,  by  168  children  ;  and  12  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  578  boys  and  458  girls.  Of  the  daily 
schools,  one  at  Killygar  was  wholly  supported  by 
Mr.  Godley;  one  at  Drumshangowcr  bail  £8  from 
Mr.  Godley,  and  £8  and  other  emoluments  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice ;  another  at 
Drumshangower  had  £12  from  the  London  Ladies' 
Society,  a  gratuity  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  £2  and  a  house  from  Mrs.  Godley  ;  and 
one  at  Newtowngore  had  £8  from  the  London  Ladies' 
Society,  and  a  gratuity  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society ;  another  at  Newtowngore  had  a  graduated 
allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
£5  from  the  Earl  of  Leitrim ;  three  at  Carrigallen, 
Carriglass,  and  Corneagh,  had  each  a  graduated  al- 
lowance from  the  London  Hibernian  Society ;  and 
one  at  Keevy  had  £10  from  the  National  Board,  and 
£2  10s.  from  subscription. 

CARRIG  AN  ASS,  or  Carriqahamio,  an  old 
castle,  now  a  ruin,  on  the  Ouvane  river,  4  miles 
north-north-east  of  Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
was  a  loftv  structure,  with  a  square  court,  and 
flanked  with  four  round  towers.  It  was  held  out, 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  by  a  garrison  of  Daniel 
t )' Sullivan,  surnamed  Caumb,  or  '  the  crooked;'  but, 
on  Tyrrel's  fleeing  the  country  after  the  reduction 
of  Diiuboy,  it  surrendered  to  the  Queen's  forces. 

CARRIG ANOURA,  an  old  castle,  2  miles  west 
of  Mitchellstown,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 

CARRIGANS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Killea, 
barony  of  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle,  and  on  the  road  from 
Londonderry  to  Raphoe,  4\  miles  south-west  of 
Londonderry,  and  about  1 J  north  by  east  of  the  old 
decayed  borough  of  St  Johnstown.  Area,  10  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841.235.    Houses  45. 

CARRIG APHOOKY,  a  romantically  situated 
old  castle,  2  miles  west  of  Mac  room,  district  of 
Muskerry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  crowns  a  high  and 
precipitous  rock  on  the  river  Sullane ;  is  a  lofty 
structure ;  and  was  built  by  the  MacCarthys  of 
Drishane.  "  The  entrance  into  it,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
M  is  by  an  high  craggy  rock,  of  dangerous  and  slip- 


'  pery  footing,  where  no  more  than  one  person  at  • 
'  time  can  climb,  and  be  must  be  very  active  that  will 
trust  entirely  to  his  feet.  This  rock  is  quite  inac- 
cessible on  every  other  side,  and  bangs  frightfully 
over  the  Sullane,  which  runs  foaming  at  the  foot  of 
it  through  a  craggy  channel.  To  the  east  of  the 
castle  is  a  large  stone,  placed  upon  an  high  rock, 
secured  by  wedges  of  other  stones ;  and  near  it  the 
remains  of  a  Druid  altar,  encompassed  with  a  circle 
of  stones  pitched  endways."  Teg  MacCormac  Carty 
retreated  to  Carrigaphookv-castle  after  his  desertion 
of  the  Spaniards  at  Unsafe ;  and  here  he  addressed 
to  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord-president  of  Munster, 
that  petition  for  paidon,  which  was  followed  by  the 
impeachment  of  bis  cousin,  Lord  Musketry.  A 
rocky  stream,  called  the  Foherisb,  falls  into  the  Sul- 
lane in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  and  affords 
many  fine  subjects  for  the  pencil. 

CARRIGART,  or  Carricrart,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Mevagh,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Done- 
gal, Ulster.  It  is  the  site  of  the  parish-church,  and 
stands  about  3  miles  north  of  Glen,  on  the  isthmus 
between  Sheephaven  and  Mulroy  bay,  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  wild  and  desolate  peninsula  of  Ross- 
guil.  Roads  extend  from  it  to  the  wretched  fishing 
hamlets  on  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  Mr.  Fraser, 
speaking  of  the  district  around  the  village,  says, 
'*  The  shoals  render  the  navigation  of  the  estuaries, 
which  run  far  inland,  dangerous ;  and  the  drifting 
sands  have  covered  several  parts  of  the  narrow  pen- 
insula lying  between  them.  Close  to  Carrigart, 
there  are  vast  accumulations  of  sand.  About  a  mile 
north  of  that  village,  so  late  as  1784,  stood  Rossi- 
penna -house,  the  scat  of  the  late  Lord  Boync;  now, 
not  a  vestige  is  to  be  seen— all  is  covered  with 
sand."  Area  of  the  village,  13  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,317.    Houses  64. 

CARRIGDOWN  ANE,  or  Carriodownio,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Fermov,  5  miles  south-west 
of  Mitchellstown,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  1 
mile;  breadth,  half- a- mile ;  area,  797  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  219;  in  1841,  245.  Houses  36.  The  sur- 
face lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Funcbcon,  and 
wholly  consists  of  excellent  land.— This  parish  is 
a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Cloyne,  Tithe  composition,  £90;  glebe,  £12. 
Gross  income,  £102;  nett,  £90  10s.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  of  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Nathhub,  1  mile  distant,  serves  for  the  Protec- 
tant parishioners.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 
ed to  4.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  227. 

CARRIGEMANNE.  a  mountain  on  the  east 
border  of  the  barony  of  Ballinacor,  about  9  mile* 
south-west  of  Bray,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  to  upwards  of  1,000  feet  of 
altitude  from  the  side  of  Luggelaw  Lake;  exhibits 
from  base  to  summit  a  continuous  face  of  naked 
granite;  grins  derision  upon  the  most  hardy  and 
aspiring  attempt  at  georgical  improvement;  and 
forma  a  most  impressive  representation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  wildness,  dreariness,  and  desolation  in  land- 
scape. Ita  gloomy  and  savage  aspect  strikingly  con- 
trasts with  the  soft  and  smiling  features  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake.    See  Luuoelaw. 

CARRIGG.    See  Carricr,  co.  Wexford. 

CARRIGILLIHY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  My- 
roaa,  eastern  division  of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery, 
co.  Cork.  Monster.  Area,  13  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
168.    Houses  35. 

CARRIGIN.    See  Caroan. 

CARRIOLE  AMLEARY.  See  Carrio.co.  Cork. 

CARRIGMORE,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of 
Newcastle,  sU  miles  west  of  Wicklow,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.    Altitude.  1 .252  feet. 

CARRIGNACONNY,  a  ruined  old  castle  in  the 
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barony  of  Fermov,  and  in  the  vale  of  the  Black- 
water,  about  5  miles  east-north-east  of  Mallow,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  at  the  base  of  a  bleak 
and  In-. ir b y  mountain,  but  is  surrounded  with  wood, 
and  confronted  by  luxuriant  and  sylvan  low  grounds. 
Carrignaconny  was  the  rotate  of  Sir  Richard  Nagle, 
attorney-general,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  time  of  James  II. 

CARRIONAGUNEEN,  a  mountain  in  the  par- 
ish of  Boystowii,  7  miles  south-east  by  south  of 
Blessington,  barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.    Altitude,  1, 782  feet. 

CARRION  AMUCK,  a  lofty  wooded  mountain, 
amidst  splendid  scenery,  about  4  miles  south  of  New- 
town-Mount- Kennedy,  barony  of  Newcastle,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster.    See  Dunrah. 

CARRIGNASHANOUGH,  a  mountain  1)  mile 
west  of  Annamoe,  barony  of  North  Ballinacor,  co. 
Wicklow,  Leinster. 

CARRIGNAVAR,  or  Dckbpllook,  a  parish, 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Cork,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  Barrymore 
section  contains  the  village  of  Carrignavar.  Length, 
6  miles  ;  breadth,  4.  Area  of  the  Cork  barony  sec- 
tion, 250  acres;  of  the  Barrymore  section,  10.263 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  4.634 ;  in  1841, 
5,269  Houses  806.  Pop.  of  the  Cork  barony  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  42 ;  in  1841,  61.  Houses  10.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Barrymore  section,  in 
1841,5,029.  Houses  773.  The  town  lands  of  East 
Bally vorisheen,  West  Ballyvorisheen,  Boherard, 
Car  rick  navar,  North  Dromboy,  South  Dromboy, 
East  Glashaboy,  North  Glashaboy,  South  Glasha- 
boy,  Gortnalahee,  Gormlee,  Island,  Lahavan,  and 
Lyrenamon,  were  transferred  by  the  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV.,  from  East  Musketry  to  Barry  more. 
Pop.  of  these  townlands,  in  1831,  1,949.  The 
one-half  of  the  parochial  surface  is  mountainous ; 
the  other  half  consists  of  poor  arable  land;  and 
the  whole  is  drained  south-eastward  by  the  Glan- 
mire  river.  The  village  of  Carrignavar  stands  5 
miles  north  of  Cork.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  282;  in  184),  179.  Houses  23.— This  par- 
i«h  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St 
Peter's,  and  of  the  corps  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Cork,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  composition, 
£461  10s.  9d.  A  curate  receives  a  salary  of  £10, 
for  performing  the  occasional  duties.  A  licensed 
>chool-house  is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  has  an  attendance  of  48.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000;  and.  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Templemichael  and  Ratheooney. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  89,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,776 ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  [ 
school  was  attended,  on  the  average,  by  35 children;  i 
and  3  daily  schools—one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£10  a -year  from  the  London  Ladies'  Society,  one 
with  £8/rom  the  National  Board,  and  one  with  £12 
from  subscription — bad  on  their  books  49  boys  and 
43  girls. 

CARRIGOGUNNEL,  or  Carrickaqcxct.  a  vil- 
lage in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  barony  of  Pob- 
blebrien,  5  miles  west-south-west  of  Limerick,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  The  castle  of  Carrigogunnel 
proudly  surmounts  a  vast  precipitous,  isolated  lime- 
stone rock,  in  an  extensive  plain  which  reaches  to 
the  Shannon ;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ro- 
mantic ruins  of  its  class  in  Ireland;  and  it  deeply  in- 
terests a  visiter  at  once  for  the  picturesque  feature 
it  contributes  to  the  landscape,  the  extensive  view 
it  commands  of  the  broad  and  luxuriant  basin  of  the 
Shannon,  and  the  teeming  associations  it  suggests  of 
both  history  and  legend.  "  Its  site,"  says  Mrs. 
Hall,  ••  is  remarkably  commanding ;  it  covers  the 

1. 


summit  of  a  huge  rock,  overlooking  the  broad  Shan- 
non, the  •lively' city  of  Limerick,  and  miles  upon 
miles  of  a  richly  cultivated  country,— filling  the 
mind  with  vivid  images  of  vast  power  and  strife ; 
while  the  deep  dark  woods  of  Cratloc  in  the  distance, 
summon  to  memory  legends  of  banded  outlaws,  who 
sheltered  there  during  years  of  turbulent  foray  on 
the  one  hand,  and  melancholy  mismanagement  or  op- 
pression on  the  other.  •  *  The  castle  must  have 
been  of  amazing  strength  ;  and  the  outworks  evi- 
dently extended  a  long  way  down  the  adjacent  slope, 
for  some  traces  of  the  old  walls  may  still  be  discov- 
ered." Either  this  fortalice,  or  some  other  strength 
at  the  village,  possibly  the  germ  of  the  present  pile, 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars. 
The  castle,  in  its  proper  character,  appears  to  have 
been  built  by  the  O'Briens,  king*  of  Munster,  and 
was  for  some  time  their  residence.  "  About  the 
year  1537,  Cox  informs  us  that,  through  stipulation 
and  treachery,  Carrigogunnel  was  lost  and  won  more 
than  once  by  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
and  those  sent  to  reduce  that  turbulent  chieftain 
and  the  country  to  tranquillity.  At  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  after  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  it  was  garri- 
soned by  150  men,  adherents  of  James  II.,  but  sur- 
rendered without  resistance  to  Major-General  Scra- 
venmorc ;  '  the  leaving  these  detachments  in  such 
places,'  remarks  Story,  '  being  very  unaccountable, 
since  they  had  a  mind  to  defend  them  no  better.' 
The  castle  was  considered  so  tenable  a  position, 
that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  destroy  it,  and  it 
was  accordingly  blown  up,  together  with  Castle- 
Connell ;  Dean  Story  receiving  no  less  a  sum  than 
£160  for  the  purchase  of  gunpowder  to  ruin  these  for- 
tresses. The  violent  effect  of  the  explosion  is  still 
evident  in  the  dilapidated  remains  of  Carrigogunnel. 
Massive  fragments  of  the  walls  and  towers  lie  scat- 
tered around  in  a  confusion  not  unpicturesque  ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  trace  the  original 
plan."    [Croker's  Researches.] 

CARRIGP ARSON,  or  Willestow*.  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster. It  lies  44  miles  south-east  of  Limerick,  on 
the  road  thence  to  Tipperary ;  and  consists  princi- 
pally of  good  land.  Length  and  breadth,  each  1 
mile;  area,  1,449  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  487;  in 
1841,568.  Houses  75.  The  chief  part  of  the  par- 
ish, containing,  in  1831,  a  population  of  466,  formerly 

belonged  to  the  county  of  the  city  of  Limerick  

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Cahircoxlish  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick. 
Tithe  composition,  £95  15*.  4jd. ;  glebe,  £8.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from 
500  to  600;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Cahirelly. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  2,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  500 ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had 
on  its  books  30  boys  and  10  girls. 

CARRIGROHANBEG,  or  Kiujrohanbko,  a 
parish  in  tbe  barony  of  East  Muskerry,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  Length,  2  miles ;  breadth,  I ;  area,  2,061 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  659;  in  1841,641.  Houses  101. 
The  townlands  of  Coolatan valley,  Coolatubrid,  Cool- 
adutT,  Carrigrohanbeg,  and  Lackensboneen,  were 
transferred  bv  tbe  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  from 
Barretts  to  East  Muskerry.  Pop.  of  these  town- 
lands,  in  1831,  480.  Tbe  surface  is  carpeted  with  a 
light  gravelly  soil ;  and  extends  along  the  left  bank 
ot  tbe  river  Lee,  at  the  mean  distance  of  $4  miles 
west  of  Cork  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  compo- 
sition and  gross  income,  £169  7*. ;  nett,  £130  Ms. 
Id.  Patron,  the  diocesan  The  church  has  been  in 
ruins  from  time  immemorial ;  and  the  incumbent's 
dwelling-house  is  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  wor- 
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vhip.  Attendance  11.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  38,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  660. 

CARRIGROHANE,  or  Kilcroiianmore,  a 
parish  in  the  baronies  of  Cork  and  East  Muskerry, 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  lies  on  the  river  Lee,  3  miles 
west  hy  south  of  Cork,  and  contains  in  its  Mus- 
kerry section  the  town  of  Ballincollio  :  which 
see.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  I  |  ;  area,  2,658 
acres, — of  which  1,605  acres  arc  in  the  barony  of 
Cork  section.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,152;  in  1841.  2,279. 
Houses  307.  Pop.  of  the  barony  of  Cork  section,  in 
1831,  600  ;  in  1841,  756.  Houses  119.  Pop.  of  tbe 
rural  districts  of  the  Muskerry  section,  in  1841,236. 
House*  34.  The  districts  ot  Balliucollig,  Coolroe, 
Great  Island,  and  Ordnance  Ground,  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Barretts,  and  were  transferred  to  East 
Muskerry  by  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.  Pop. 
Of  these  districts,  in  1&3I,  1,321.  The  Lee,  while 
in  contact  with  the  parish,  possesses  much  gentle 
beauty,  and  some  features  of  romance  ;  receives,  on 
its  left  bank,  the  southern  Awbeg  through  a  pic- 
turesque and  richly-wooded  glen  ;  and  occasionally 
produces,  iu  some  deep  pools,  a  species  of  fresh- 
water mussels  containing  pearls,  some  of  which  are 
of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  good  water.  The 
land  of  the  parish  is  prevailingly  good,  and  com- 
paratively well  cultivated.  At  Ballincollig  is  the 
ruin  of  a  considerable  castle  which  belonged  to  the 
Barretts,  and  was  garrisoned  in  the  wars  both  of 
Cromwell  and  of  James  II.;  and  1}  mile  farther 
down  the  Lee,  and  confronting  tbe  scats  of  Mount- 
Duncombe,  Kiteborougb,  and  Lee- View,  is  the  pic- 
turesque ruin  of  Carrigrohanc-castle,  perched  on  a 
precipitous  rock  which  overhangs  the  river.  This 
pile  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Mc- 
Carthys ;  it  suffered  considerable  dilapidation  during 
the  troubles  of  1641  ;  and* it  was  soon  afterwards 
repaired,  and  became  tbe  fastness  of  a  notorious  rap- 
paree,  called  Captain  Cape,  and  of  a  gang  of  desper- 
ate associated  bandits,  who  waylaid  travellers,  and 
savagely  plundered  the  surrounding  country.  It 
contains  gloomy  apartments  and  vaulted  dungeons, 
enclosed  by  massive  walls ;  and  consists  of  two  piles 
of  different  age,  altitude,  bulk,  and  architecture,— 
the  larger  and  older  of  which  is  oblong,  three- 
storied,  and  roofless.  A  remarkably  fine  sycamore 
tree  long  reared  its  majestic  form  adjacent  to  the 
entrance  of  the  castle,  hut  was  cut  down  soon  after 
1801.  A  cave  at  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  ruin  stands  is  believed  by  the  peasantry  to 
communicate  with  the  great  caverns  of  Ovens,  4 
miles  distant ;  and  a  deep  pool,  called  Hell's-Hole, 
overhung  by  lofty  limestone  cliffs,  and  situated  at 
a  sudden  bend  of  the  river  above  the  site  of  tbe 
castle,  is  absurdly  imagined  to  be  haunted  by  a 
monstrous  biped,  having  a  mane  like  a  horse,  and 
a  body  like  an  eel,  "  In  this  neighbourhood/'  says 
Mr.  Croker,  "  a  curious  fragment,  now  in  my  pos- 
session, was  dug  up :  it  is  a  grotesque  carving 
minutely  executed  on  bone,  (supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  a  human  skull,)  representing  a  dragon  stir- 
ring with  a  pole  an  emaciated  human  figure  or 
corpse ;  and  between  them  is  a  label  bearing  the 
legend,  'Mittet  malos  in  caminu  ignis.'  To  assign 
correctly  the  object  or  use  of  this  piece  of  monkish 
labour,  is  now  a  matter  of  impossibility,  although  it 
may  once  have  attained  extensive  celebrity."— This 
parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  com- 
position, £330 ;  glebe,  £36.  The  rectories  of  Car- 
rii;rohane,  andCurricuppane,  and  the  vicarage  of  Cor- 
bally,  constitute  the  benefice  of  Carrigrohane  ;  and, 
jointly  with  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Kinneigb,  they 
constitute  also  the  corps  of  the  prcccntorohip  of  St. 
Fmbarr  s  cathedral.  Cork.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,961. 
Gross  income,  £682  16s.  8d  ,  besides  £225  10».  from 


Kinncigh  ;  nett.  £570  2s.  10d.,  besides  £214  4s.  M. 
from  Kinneigb.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  One  curate  baa 
a  stipend  of  £75.  and  the  surplice  fees  ;  and  another, 
who  performs  the  occasional  duties  in  part  of  the 
union,  has  £30.  The  church  was  built  about  tbe 
year  1628.  Sittings  70 ;  attendance  32.  There  ia 
a  military  chapel,  available  for  the  parishioner*  in 
Curricuppane.  The  Carrigrohane  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,400;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Kilnaglory.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  also  in  Curricuppane.  In  1834,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish  consisted  of  163  Churchmen,  and 
1,964  Roman  Catholics;  and  those  of  the  union,  of 
220  Churchmen,  11  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,974 
Roman  Catholics  ;  a  Sunday  school,  the  expenses  of 
which  were  defrayed  by  the  rector,  bad  an  average 
attendance  of  80;  and  5  daily  schools  in  the  parish 
—the  only  ones  in  the  union  except  one  in  Curri- 
cuppane,— and  one  of  them  an  infant  school,  one 
aided  with  £6  a-year  from  subscription,  and  one 
with  £8  from  the  National  Board,  and  about  £20 
from  subscription — had  on  their  books  153  boys  and 
113  girls. 

CARRIGTOHILL,  a  parish  containing  a  village 
of  the  same  name  in  the  barony  of  Barrymore,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Length,  5  miles ;  breadth,  4J ; 
area,  10,319  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,666  ;  in  1841. 
3,976.  Houses  626.  The  limit*  include  part  of 
Foaty  Island  in  Cork  Harbour,  and  a  portion  of 
the  northern  sea-board  of  the  Harbour  lying  opposite 
that  island  and  Great  Island.  The  surface  comprises 
971  acres  of  mountain,  but  elsewhere  consists  wholly 
of  arable  and  pasture  land  ;  and  is  all  drained  south- 
ward by  brief  water-courses  to  Cork  Harbour.  The 
road  from  Cork  to  Waterford  traverses  it  in  a  fine 
parallel  to  the  shore.  The  narrow  marine  inlet 
which  divides  the  main  body  of  the  parish  from  the 
islands  presents,  at  low  water,  an  expanse  of  deep 
silt,  and  has  then  a  repulsive  appearance ;  and,  at 
flood -tide,  it  sweeps  up  beneath  a  bridge  of  4  arches 
at  the  village,  and  overspreading  a  large  tract  of  low 
ground,  fertilizes  it  into  a  rich  marshy  meadow  which 
has  long  been  noted  for  fattening  horses.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal mansions  are  Anncrovk  and  Foatt  :  which 
see.  A  little  to  tbe  south  of  the  village,  the  old 
square  lofty  edifice  of  Burry's-court,  the  residence 
of  E.  Coppinger,  Esq.,  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in 
the  landscape.  Sprmgbill,  Johnstown,  and  other 
seats  and  villas,  also  adorn  the  parish  and  its  vicinity. 
On  tbe  farm  of  Garranes  are  some  curious  subter- 
ranean chambers  which  have  of  late  years  consider- 
ably engaged  tbe  attention  of  antiquaries.  Mr.  Crof- 
ton  Croker,  and  Mr.  R.  O'Callaghan  Newenham, 
who  visited  them  in  1829,  found  the  principal  ones 
situated  within  a  circular  intrenebment  of  120  feet 
in  diameter,  of  tbe  kind  which  are  popularly,  but  per- 
haps erroneously,  regarded  as  Danish  forts.  On  its 
south  side  was  a  circular  pit,  about  7  feet  in  depth 
and  5}  in  diameter  ;  and  from  this  two  orifices,  re- 
sembling the  entrances  to  fox-earths,  and  barely 
large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  creep  through  them, 
descended  at  an  angle  of  about  20°,  and  led  to  a 
series  of  clumbers  of  a  depressed  bee-hive-likc  shape, 
excavated  from  a  soil  of  stiff  clay  mixed  with  gravel, 
j  unstrengthened  by  any  masonry,  communicating  se- 
rially by  means  of  connecting  orifices  or  passage- 
|  holes,  and  measuring  not  less  than  7  and  not  more 
than  8  feet  in  diameter.  Four  chambers  were  en- 
tered ;  and  more  seemed  to  exist,  but  could  not,  at 
the  time,  be  reached.  On  the  furm  of  Garranes  are 
5  circular  intrenchments, — near  one  of  which,  on 
the  face  of  a  hill,  a  tunnel  seems  formerly  to  have 
existed,  and  to  have  communicated  with  tbe  suh- 
;  and  within  a  circle  of  5  miles 
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round  the  farm  arc  no  fewer  tban  U  existing  circular 
intrenrhments.  Mr.  Crokcr,  after  stating  the  popu- 
lar traditions  which  prevail  respecting  these  anti- 
quities, says:  "  To  me  it  appears  probable  that  these 
works  were  thrown  up  by  the  native  Irish  around 
their  little  wigwam  settlements,  as  a  defence  against 
any  sudden  attack  from  an  enemy  or  from  wolves, 
and  that  subterranean  chambers  or  cellars  were 
formed  for  granaries,  or  as  secure  depositaries  in 
time  of  danger  for  their  rude  property ;"  and  he 
adds  in  a  note,  "  This  conjecture  is  supported  by 
the  following  passage  in  Tacitus,  '  Solent  et  sub- 
terraneos  specus  aperire,  eosquc  multo  insuper  fimo 
onerant,  suffugium  hiemi,  ct  receptaculum  frugi- 
bus,  quia  rigorem  frigorum  ejusmodi  locis  molli- 
unt ;  et  si  quando  ho>tis  advenit,  aperta  populatur, 
abdita  autem  et  defossa,  aut  ignorantur  aut  eo  ipso 
fallunt,  quod  qua-renda  sunt.'  The  superstitious 
peasantry  regard  the  works  as  the  abodes  of  '  she- 
oges,'  '  good  people,'  or  fairies,  and  believe  that  some 
calamity  will  fall  on  any  man  who  interferes  with 
them  :  hence  the  state  of  high  conservation  in  which 
the  works  exist.  Mr.  Newcnham,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Croker,  subsequent  in  date  to  the  period  of  their 
joint  visit  to  Garranes,  says:  "I  have  been  explor- 
ing underground  chambers  by  the  dozen,  and  find 
them,  to  my  surprise,  much  more  frequent  than  even 
we  hud  imagined.  My  first  dive  vras  into  one  set  on 
the  lands  of  Ballyhcndon,  within  two  miles  of  Fer- 
rnov,  precisely  similar  in  formation  to  those  we  ex- 
amined near  Carrigtohill.  On  coming  out,  I  gave 
my  guide  a  couple  of  shillings,  which  so  pleased  his 
numerous  friends  that  they  Hocked  round  me,  each 
offering  to  lead  me  to  others ;  so  that  you  would 
have  thought  the  whole  country  resembled  a  bee- 
hive. I  chose  out  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent,  and 
followed  them.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  I  visited 
five  sets  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles  ;  those  on  Mr. 
Joyce's  farm,  as  well  as  a  set  at  Kilcrumpher,  differ 
from  the  others  in  being  built  or  lined  with  stone. 
We  had  candles  and  spades,  so  that  every  corner  was 
explored,  but  no  discovery  made,  except  decayed 
bones  and  charcoal." — The  village  of  Carrigtohill 
stands  on  the  road  from  Cork  to  Waterford,  3  miles 
west  by  south  of  Middleton,  and  10)  south  by  east 
of  Ratbeormark.  Fairs  arc  held  on  March  12,  May 
12,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  19,  and  Nov.  8.    Area,  22  acres. 

Pop.,  in  1831,558;  in  1841,  692.    Houses  119  

Carrigtohill  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne ;  and  has,  from  a  very  re- 
mote period,  had  incorporated  with  it  the  particle 
or  pansh  of  Kilcurtin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
4-345  Is.  4d.  ;  glebe,  £22  10s.  Gross  income, 
4367  lis.  4d.  ;  nett,  £306  14s.  5Jd.  Patrons, 
alternately  the  diocesan  and  the  representatives  of 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Fermoy.  A  curate  has  a  stipend 
of  .£09  4s.  7jd.,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house. 
The  vicar  is  non-resident,  and  holds  the  benefice  of 
Magoumey  in  Cloyne.  The  rectorial  tithes  arc 
compounded  for  £6(JO  2s.  8d.,  and  are  impropriate  in 
Geo.  Leckey,  Esq.  of  Middleton.  The  church  is 
very  old  ;  and  contains  a  marble  monument,  of  date 
lf>88,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  James  Cotter.  Sittings 
90 ;  attendance  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
2  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  3,000.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  101  ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholies  to  3,729;  and  5  daily  schools — one  of 
which  was  wholly  supported  by  Mr.  Smyth  Barry, 
and  two  were  partially  aided  by  subscription— had 
on  their  book*  1 1 1  boys  and  68  girls. 

CARRIGUE,  an  alias  name  of  Carricafoylr  : 
which  see. 

CARRIGVISTAL,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Templetenny,  barony  of  Iff*  and  Offa  West,  CO. 
Tipperary,  Munster.    Pop.,  in  1831,  58. 


I     CARRIKIPPANE.    See  CARRtrcorPANE. 

CARRINACl'RRA,  nn  old  castle  in  the  barony 
of  West  Muskerry,  co.  Cork,  Minister.  It  crowns 
a  small  height  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lee, 
nearly  a  mile  below  Inchegeclagb.  It  belonged  to 
the  O'Learys,  who,  though  a  subordinate  clan,  gave 
name  to  the  circumjacent  country  of  Iveleary.  In 
1588,  Dermot  Oge  O'Leary  of  Carrinacurra  was  at- 
tainted for  being  concerned  in  the  Earl  of  Desmond's 
rebellion;  and,  in  1641,  the  castle,  with  the  attached 
e«tate,  was  again  forfeited  by  Conagher  O'Leary, 
and  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  Cromwell.  A 
modern  mansion  was  built  contiguous  to  the  ruin,  by 
Mr.  Masters ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  place 
is  now  called  Castle-Masters.  Behind  the  castle, 
and  screening  the  south  side  of  the  vale  of  the  Lee, 
rise  a  mass  of  mountains, — the  chief  of  which  are 
Sheehy,  sending  a  soaring  blue  peak  to  the  clouds, — 
Douse,  heavy,  lumpish,  and  huge  in  form  and  bulk, — 
Coolnagreenane,  'tbe  mountain  unknown  to  the  sun- 
beams,' of  gloomy  and  haggard  aspect, — and  Carriga- 
prehaun,  or  the  Raven's  Rock,  boldly  lifting  its 
rugged  points  on  the  exterior  of  the  basin  of  Lough 

CARRINGUNAGH,  a  district  or  group  of  ham- 
lets in  the  parish  of  Killanin,  barony  of  Moycullen, 
3$  miles  south-east  of  Oughterard,  co.  Galway,  Con- 
naught.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,028;  in  1841,  not  spe- 
cially returned.  Tbe  hamlets  and  their  respective 
population,  in  1831,  were,  Keerawn,  249;  Keerawn- 
beg,  116;  Keerawnmore,  132;  Bauraderra,  75; 
Curryglass,  27;  Glanavadda,  77;  Point,  98;  and 
Clynagh,  254. 

CARROLSTOWN,  or  CAROLAweTowx,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  parish,  in  the  co.  and  dio.  of  Meath, 
Leinster.  Post-town,  Kelts.  Tbe  statistics  arc 
given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

CARROWDORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Donaghadce,  barony  of  Ardes,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
Area,  15  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  432.    Houses  91. 

CARROWKEEL,  a  hamlet  on  tbe  west  coast 
of  Lough  Foyle,  barony  of  Innisbowen,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  stands  at  the  point  where  tbe  north  road 
from  Londonderry  forks  into  the  lines  toward  re- 
spectively Moville  and  Malin  ;  and  is  4  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Muff,  and  71  south-south-east  of  Cam. 

C  ARROW  KILL,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Bun- 
ratty,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  6  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Ennis,  on  the  road  thence  to  Gort. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

CARROWMORE.  a  creek  on  the  south  side  of 
Clew  bay,  barony  of  Monsk,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
It  is  situated  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Samuel  OMalley, 
about  1  mile  from  Louisbourg,  and  less  than  4  miles 
from  Ruana  Point,  the  headland  on  the  south  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Clew  bay.  The  circumstances  of 
its  looking  right  seaward,  in  command  of  the  great 
western  fishing  banks,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  thickly 
peopled  seaboard,  render  it  an  important  harbour-site 
for  the  promotion  of  the  western  fisheries ;  yet,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  shallow  water,  a  rocky 
entrance  and  bottom,  and  very  limited  natural  shel- 
ter, it  can  be  useful  chiefly  as  a  fair-weather  harbour 
for  small  craft.  Under  promise  of  a  grant  of  JE.'AfJ 
9s.  lid.  from  tbe  Fishery  Board,  some  harbour 
works  were  constructed,  in  1828,  by  the  proprietor; 
but  they  were  swept  down  by  the  storms  of  the  suc- 
ceeding winter. 

CARROWMORE.  a  lake  in  tbe  parUh  of  Kil- 
common,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Its 
head  is  within  11  mile  of  a  crerk  of  Broadhaven  bay, 
and  its  foot  is  within  3  miles  of  the  head  of  Tulloghaan 
bav.  Its  length  is  about  4  miles  ;  its  breadth,  from 
haif  a-mile  to  nearly  24  ;  and  its  area  2,436  acres,  I 
rood,  12  perches,    its  bosom  is  variegated  with  3 
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or  4  islets ;  but  its  shores  and  screen*,  which  consist 
of  congeries  of  low  moorish  bills,  are  for  the  most 
part  unattractive.  The  Munhin  rivulet  carries  off 
the  lake's  superfluent  water*,  and  blends  with  the 
Avonmore  before  reaching  Tullaghaan  bay.  The 
surface  elevation  of  the  lake  above  sea-level  is  30 
feet  in  summer,  and  33  in  winter. 

CARROWMORE.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ki 


barony  of  Kilmain,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 
Area,  0  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  149.    Houses  31. 

CARROWMURRY,  a  mountain  on  the  north 
border  of  the  barony  of  Corran,  8  miles  west  by 
south  of  Collooney,  co.  8%o,  Connaught.  Altitude, 
1  288  feet 

CARROWPHUIL,  a  mountain  at  the  foot  of 
Lough  Carrowmore,  7  J  miles  east-south-east  of  Bel- 
mullet,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Al- 
titude, 891  feet. 

CARRUNE,  Carron,  or  Carne,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Burren,  9  miles  north-east  of  Innistymon, 
eo.  Clare,  Munster.  Length,  south-westward,  7 
miles  ;  breadth,  from  1  to  8$ ;  area,  14.4^0  acres,  2 
roods,  4  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,045;  in  1841, 
1,144.  Houses  184.  The  surface  is  ruggedly  up- 
land, and,  for  the  most  part,  wildly  pastoral, — ex- 
tremely rocky,  but  all  of  limestone  soil,  and  yielding 
excellent  herbage  for  sheep.  Within  the  limits  are 
the  remains  of  three  old  churches,  the  ruins  of  two 
old  castles,  and  vestiges  of  five  Danish  forts.  The 
principal  residences  are  Columbkill-cottage,  Termon- 
cottage,  and  Rock  view  house ;  and  the  chief  hamlet 
is  Castletown.    A  road  from  Corofin  to  Gal  way  ba; 


traverses  the  interior — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  i 

"  icb  see],  in 
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part  of  the  benefice  of  Nouchaval  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Kilfenora.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £35 ; 
glebe,  £4.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  appropriate.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  700; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Noughaval.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  2  pay 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  90  boys  and  59 
girls. 

CARRYGLAS8,  or  Curraolasb,  a  Tillage  in 
the  parish  of  Mogeela,  barony  of  Kinnataloon,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  1 1  mile  west  of  Tallow, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Castle- Lvons.  Area,  36  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  262.    Houses  42. 

CARTON,  the  palatial  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  county  of 
Kildare,  and  1  mile  north  of  Maynooth,  Leinster. 
This  noble  teat  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  after  designs  by  Richard  Cartels  ;  and 
consists  of  a  very  spacious  central  edifice  and  two 
projecting  pavilions,  the  latter  being  connected  with 
the  former  by  graceful  corridors.  The  pavilions 
present  no  external  embellishment;  and  even  the 
principal  building  has  a  comparatively  plain  exterior. 
An  open  balustrade  surmounts  the  summit ;  and  a 
portico,  having  the  family  arms  in  the  tympanum  of 
its  pediment,  rises  over  the  entrance.  All  the  chief 
apartments  in  the  interior  are  of  large  dimensions, 
and  gorgeously  adorned ;  and  the  dining-room  mea- 
sures 52  feet  in  length,  24  in  breadth,  and  24  in 
height,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most  superb  room 
of  its  class  in  Ireland.  A  rich  collection  of  paint- 
ings by  a  great  raricty  of  masters,  chiefly  of  the 
Italian  and  Dutch  schools,  enriches  the  apartments. 
A  prospect  tower  and  a  pillar,  soar  up  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  demesne;  and  the  pillar,  besides 
being  a  handsome  object  as  seen  from  the  mansion, 
possesses  much  interest  from  its  having  been  erected 
to  give  employment  to  the  poor  in  a  time  of  great 
popular  distress.  The  demesne  is  of  great  extent, 
gently  undulated,  soft  in  natural  feature,  tranquil  I 
in  scenic  character,  and  rich  in  tasteful  disposal  and  | 


sylvan  erabelli.hraent  A  branch  of  the  family  at 
Talbot  of  Malahide  and  Templeoge  possessed  Carton 
during  many  generations  preceding  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century.  William  Talbot,  Esq.  of  Carton, 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1G22 ;  and  Richard,  his 
eighth  and  youngest  son,  was  the  well-known  Duke 
of  Tvrconnel,  minister  of  James  IL 
CARY.    See  Carey. 

CARY8FORT,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Monkstown,  half-barony  of  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin, 
Leinster.  The  chapel  was  built  at  the  dose  of  the 
last  century;  purchased,  in  1812,  by  means  of  a  sub- 
scription of  £461  10s.  9jd. ;  and  enlarged  shortly  after 
by  a  subscription  of  £276  18s.  5|d.  Sittings  350. 
Average  nett  income,  £34  2s.  Sat 


CARYSFORT,  a  royal  chapelry  within  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Ballinaclasb,  and  parish  of  Rathdrum, 
co.  Wicklow,  and  dio.  of  Dublin,  Leinster.  The 
chapel  was  built  in  1827,  at  the  cost  of  £100,  con- 
tributed by  the  parishioners.  Sittings  120.  See  nex* 
article;  see  also  Baluhaclash. 

CARYSFORT,  Macrkddim,  or  Motcrsedibt, 
a  village,  and  formerly  a  borough,  in  the  parish  of 
Rathdrum,  barony  of  North  Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  Aughrim 
rivulet,  4|  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Rath, 
drum.  It  was  made  a  borough  by  charter  of  4 
Charles  L,  but  seems  never  to  have  exercised  any 
corporate  function  except  that  of  sending  members 
to  parliament  The  £15,000  of  compensation  for 
its  loss  of  franchise  at  the  Legislative  Union,  was 
awarded  to  John,  Earl  of  Carysfort ;  and  all  trace  ot 
a  corporation  seems  to  have  soon  afterwards  disap- 
peared. The  charter  of  incorporation  granted  exten- 
sive properties  in  land ;  part  to  be  held  in  free  bur- 
gage ;  part  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  mili- 
tary occupants  of  a  fort  which  was  proposed  to  be 
erected  within  three  years  after  the  grant ;  part  to 
serve  as  an  endowment  to  'preaching  ministers' 
appointed  by  the  corporation  and  residing  in  the 
borough ;  and  part  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a 
free-school  in  the  town.  Another  charter  was  given 
in  the  4th  year  of  James  II.  The  corporation  con- 
sisted of  a  sovereign,  12  burgesses,  and  a  number  of 
' free  commons.'  The  statute  of  53  George  III. 
transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 


Ireland  the  portion  of  the  property  which  belonged 
to  the  free-school;  and  a  report  of  1833,  says: 
"  There  are  now  about  361  acres  of  land  belonging 
to  Cariesfort  school,  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of 
Education.  A  sum  of  about  £500  was  expended  on 
the  school  ho  use ;  and  it  appears  from  the  last  re- 
turns from  the  master,  that  there  were  1 10  scholars 
attending  the  school."  All  the  other  lands  bestowed 
on  the  borough,  including  those  which  belonged  to 
'preaching  ministers,'  have  been  hopelessly  alien- 
ated. The  village  now  consists  of  a  few  poor 
cabins ;  it  retains  not  a  vestige  of  any  fort  or  mili- 
tary establishment ;  it  has  no  trade  or  commerce ; 
and  it  stands  amid  a  thinly-peopled  mountainous  dis- 
trict.   Pop.  returned  with  the  parish  The  family 

of  Proby,  originally  from  Wales,  and  long  settled  at 
Elton  Hall  in  Huntingdonshire,  take  from  Carysfort 
a  noble  title.  Sir  John  Proby  was  created  Baron 
Carysfort  in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1752;  and  bis  only 
son,  the  second  Baron,  was  created  a  British  peer,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Carysfort  of  Normancross,  in  178), 
and  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Carys- 
fort in  1789. 

CARYSVILLE,  an  old  castle  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Blackwater,  3$  miles  east  of  Fermoy,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  was  originally  called  Ballymac- 
patrick,  but  was  remodelled  into  a  modern  residence 
by  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Carey,  and,  in 
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changed  its  name.  The  cattle  was  built  by  the 
Condon* ;  and,  in  1642,  David,  Earl  of  B anymore — 
after  encountering  an  obstinate  remittance,  and  in 
view  of  the  Irish  army,  who  were  drawn  out  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  but  durst  not  move  to  iU 
relief— took  it,  made  all  its  garrison  prisoners,  and 
afterwards  pat  them  to  death.  Tbe  site  of  the 
house  is  a  rising  ground ;  around  this  are  gardens, 
plantations,  and  a  good  park  ;  and  over  it  is  a  terrace 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  several  other  old 
domestic  fortalices,  and  of  the  vale  of  the  Black- 
water  up  to  Ferrooy. 

CASHCARRIOAN.  or  Keshcareioah,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  parish  of  KilUbrid,  barony  and  county  of 
Leitrim,  Connaught.  It  stands  6  miles  north-east 
of  Car  rick-on- Shannon,  on  the  road  thence  to  tbe 
<*o.  Leitrim  village  of  Ballinamore.  Immediately 
north-east  of  it  is  a  chain  of  small  lakes  ;  and  in  its 
vicinity  are  tbe  mansions  of  Driney,  Liheen,  and 
Letternan.  The  village  itself  is  a  poor,  squalid 
pbu-e.  ^Area,  6aere*.    Pop.,  in  1831,  94;  in  1841, 

CASHBEN.  a  bay  in  the  barony  of  Moycullen, 
oo.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island  of  Garomna,  84  miles  due  north  of 
tbe  most  westerly  point  of  the  Arran  Islands ;  and 
i*  completely  covered  at  a  distance  of  less  than  balf- 
a-mile,  by  the  islands  of  Lettermullin  and  Furnw. 
It  has  excellent  shelter,  is  easy  of  access,  possesses 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  great  ships,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  tbe  revenue  cruisers. 

CASHEEN(The),  a  river  of  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  tbe  Feale,  the  Gale, 
"  the  Brick,  at  a  point     miles  north-north-east  of 
w ;  and  runs  3}  miles  northward,  between  the 
es  of  Iraghticonnor  and  Clanmaurice,  to  tbe 


Shannon,  at  a  point  9}  miles  east  by  north  of  Kerry 
Head.  It  might  be  navigable  for  large  craft  were  it 
not  for  a  bar  across  iu  entrance ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  bar,  it  U  frequented  by  no  larger  craft 
than  sloops. 

CASHEEN.  a  great  bog  district  within  the  basin 
of  the  above  river  and  it*  tributaries,  in  the  north- 
ern division  of  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  tbe  north,  by  the  Shannon ;  on  the  east  and  south, 
by  the  argillaceous  uplands  of  the  county ;  and,  on 
the  west,  by  the  ocean.  It*  area  in  morass  is  SI  ,514 
English  acres.  Though  much  diversified  in  surface, 
it  is  prevailingly  low  when  compared  with  the  gen- 
erally mountainous  character  of  the  other  districts 
of  the  county.  Its  western  and  lowest  section  is  a 
hollow,  undulated  basin  of  limestone,  about  4  miles  in 
mean  breadth,  and  extending  from  Listowel  on  the 
Feale  and  Bedford  on  the  Gale,  across  the  Casheen 
basin,  to  tbe  sea  at  Ballyheigue  bay.  The  other 
sections  are  separated  from  this  and  from  one  another 
by  ridges  of  upland,  and  variously  featured  pendicles 
of  territory ;  they  lie  to  the  east,  and  considerably 
higher;  and  they  occupy  flats  and  hollows  among 
the  argillaceous  uplands,  where  no  indication  exists 
of  the  presence  of  limestone.  One  remarkable  chain, 
little  more  than  100  feet  high  in  surface,  but  very 
deep  in  morass,  may  be  perceived  on  tbe  east  side  of 
the  hill  of  Knockanore,  running  over  to  and  up  the 
Gale  river,  and  thence  by  a  hollow  vale  over  to  the 
Feale.between  Riversdaleand  Ballinruddery ;  another 
parcel,  higher  and  shallower,  lies  on  the  borders  of 
Kerry  and  Limerick  between  Glin  and  tbe  Gale  river; 
and  a  few  more  are  found  in  various  hollows  of  tbe 
argillaceous  uplands.  See  Balltm  AcquiH,  Rab- 
canmkl,  Bai.ltenksst,  B alltlonufoad,  Shier- 
i.ach,  &c.  The  chief  section,  bearing,  par  excel- 
Unce,  the  name  of  the  Ca«hcen  Bog.  has  an  area  of 
5,146  Irish  or  8,330  English  acres ;  and,  as  it  existed 
in  1814,  was  distinguished,  in  Irish  me 


into  the  following  parte: — 1,115  acres  of  deep  red 
bog  between  Afrhaheg  and  Aghamore  ;  1,543  of  deep 
red  bog,  extending  from  Aghabeg  across  the  Brick 
to  the  Casheen;  717  of  deep  red  bog,  beyond  the 
Gale  and  around  Droroologht  ;  400  of  deep  red  bog. 
in  two  sections,  around  Kilteen;  266  ot  bog  and 
flooded  marsh  along  the  north  side  of  Croompaan ; 
509  of  fen,  mostly  embanked,  along  the  west  side 
of  Cash ;  302  of  fen,  partly  embanked,  and  op- 
posite the  former;  and  234  of  fen,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gale.  The  fens  are  from  15  to  20  feet  deep ; 
they  are  partly  covered  with  alluvium ;  they  lie 
considerably  below  the  level  of  low- water  mark;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been,  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  an  arm  of  the  Shannon's  estuary.  The  bog  on 
the  north  side  of  tbe  Gale  has  an  altitude  of  about 
40  feet,  and  a  depth  of  18  or  20  feet.  Various  boat 
creeks  and  canal  cuts  were  long  ago  excavated,  with 
the  view  of  carrying  up  manures,  and  obtaining 
access  to  turbaries.  Estimated  cost  of  reclaiming 
the  area  of  8,336  English  acres,  £9,185  19s.  4d. 

C  ASHEL,  a  village  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Cor  ran,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  is  also 
called  Cashel-Irra  and  West  Cashel ;  and  stands  6 
miles  south  of  Sligo,  between  tbe  rivers  Uneion  and 
Owemnore.  Archdall  and  the  slaves  who  copy  him 
represent  this  place  as  the  seat  of  a  very  early  bish- 
opric. "  St.  Bronan  or  Bronius,  a  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,"  says  the  sapient  annalist,  "  was  bishop  of 
Culiorra  or  Cashel-irra,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  Jan., 
a.  D.  511.  St.  Biteus,  the  son  of  Assicus,  another 
disciple  of  the  saint's,  was  also  bishop  here."  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

CASHEL,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of  Ballina- 
hinch,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  overlooks  the 
head  of  Birterbuv  bay,  and  is  situated  2}  miles 
south-cast  of  Ballinahinch  Lough. 

CASHEL,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of  the 
barony  of  Rathcline,  4)  miles  south  of  Lanexborough, 
co.  Longford,  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  5$ 
miles;  breadth,  4]  ;  area,  22.150  acres,  2  roods,  20 
perches,— of  which  6,290  acres,  3  roods,  23  perches, 
are  in  Lough  Ree,  and  147  acres,  34  perches,  are  in 
small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5.087;  in  1841,  5,559. 
Houses  929.  The  surface  extends  between  an  ex- 
panse of  morass  on  the  east,  and  Lough  Ree  on 
the  west;  it  includes  a  portion  of  the  morass,  and 
partakes  all  the  luxuriousness  of  the  immediate  mar- 
gin of  the  lake,  yet  consists,  for  the  greater  part,  of 
a  light  and  second-rate  description  of  arable  hind. 
The  principal  small  lakes  are  Shawn  and  Derryma- 
car  in  the  interior,  and  Deny  on  the  eastern  boun- 
dary, and  lying,  as  to  surface-elevation,  127  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  islands  belonging  to  Cashel 
in  Lough  Ree  are  Chorinch,  Muckinisb,  Priest*'- 
Island,  Incbcleraun,  Saints'- Island,  and  the  group 
called  the  Black  Islands,  and  consisting  principally 
of  Horse,  Sand,  King's,  Long,  and  Nut  Islands. 
Some  of  these  islands  contain  interesting  ruins,  and 
will  be  separately  noticed  in  their  alphabetical  place. 
The  mansions  are  Castle-lodge  and  Newpark -house, 
— the  latter  the  scat  of  Mr.  Davis.  The  principal 
hamlets  are  Caltragb,  New-Row,  Newtown,  Car- 
rowbeg,  Luggaun,  Upper  Drunmee,  and  Derryname- 
hauu.    The  roads  from  Lanesborough  to  Ballvma- 

hon  and  Athlone  pass  through  tbe  interior  This 

parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardagh.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £221 
10a,  9d. ;  glebe,  £34.  Gross  income,  £255  10s.  9d. ; 
nett,  £227  10s.  2d.  Patron,  tbe  diocesan.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £443  Is.  6d. ; 
and  they  are  impropriate,  and  are  leased  to  Messrs. 
R.  and  R.  C.  Armstrong.  Tbe  church  was  built 
in  1816,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  2jd.  from 
tbe  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.    Sittings  100;  at- 
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tendance  35,  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  at  two  services  of  respectively  506  and 
849.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  133, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,990;  and  7  hedge- 
schools  had  on  their  books  2*20  hoys  and  154  girls. 
In  1840,  male  and  female  schools  at  Carrabeg  were 
aided  with  respectively  £14  and  £10  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  and  had  on  their  books  14.5  boys  and 
103  girl*. 

C  ASH  EL, 

A  post  and  market  town,  a  borough,  an  episcopal 
city,  and  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  south- 
ern province  of  Ireland,  is  situated  in  the  barony  of 
Middlethird,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  stands  on 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork  by  way  of  Athy  and 
Fermoy,  3J  miles  north-east  of  Golden,  8  north-west 
of  Fethard,  8J  north  of  Cahir.  10  south  by  west  of 
Thurles,  47  north-north-east  of  Cork,  and  79  south- 
west by  south  of  Dublin. 

Parishes.] — The  parochial  distribution  of  the  ter- 
ritory included  within  the  borough  limits,  or  of  the 
territory  associated  with  the  city's  site,  appears  to 
be  considerably  confused — Other  authorities  than 
the  most  recent  concur  in  the  statement  of  Carlisle, 
that  Cashel  is  "  a  rectory  entire,  united,  at  a  period 
long  prior  to  any  existing  record,  to  the  rectory  entire 
of  Ballyclerahan,  and  the  vicarages  of  Coleman,  being 
the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Cashel,  which  is  valued 
in  the  King's  books  at £12  Irish  money:  the  church 
in  Cashel,  dedicated  to  St.  John." — The  Census  of 
1831  comprehends  the  whole  under  the  name  of  St. 
Patrick's  Rock  ;  and  distributes  the  inhabitants  into 
those  of  respectively  the  rural  districts,  the  city  of 
Cashel,  and  the  hamlet  of  Lowesgrean.  Pop  ,  in 
1831,  of  the  rural  districts,  5,549 ;  of  the  city,  6,971  ; 
of  Lowesgrean,  fi'2  -,  of  the  entire  parish,  12,58*2. 
— The  Municipal  Reports,  though  they  do  not  speci- 
fically name  parochial  distribution,  state  the  popula- 
tion of  "tbe  city,"  in  1831,  at  6,971,  and  that  of 
"  Cashel,  including  the  liberties  and  commons,"  at 
near  12.000  Both  the  Reports  of  the  Commission- 
ers on  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  and  tho<e  of  tbe  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Instruction,  treat  St.  John's,  or 
St  John  Baptist's,  Ballyclerahan,  Coleman,  and  St. 
Patrick's  Rock,  as  distinct  parishes  ;  and  the  latter 
state  their  aggregate  population,  in  1831.  at  12,783. 
—The  Census  of  1841  also  exhibits  Ballyclerahan, 
Coleman,  St.  Patrick's  Rock,  and  St.  John  Baptist's, 
a9  distinct  parishes  ;  and  shows  the  municipal  boun- 
daries of  the  city  of  Cashel  to  include  parts  of  the 
two  latter  parishes  and  an  uninhabited  portion  of  the 

parish  of  Horeabbey  St  Patrick's  Rock  and  St. 

John  Baptist's  are  mutually  contiguous,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  Ballyclerahan  and  Coleman— which  adjoin 
each  other— by  the  intervention  of  Mora  and  Tulla- 
maine. — St.  Patrick's  Rock  is  partly  appropriate  and 
partly  impropriate;  but,  in  consequence  ot  a  stipend 
being  reserved  from  the  impropriate  tithes,  it  is 
temporarily  united  to  the  other  three  parishes.  It 
contains,  within  its  rural  districts,  scarcely  an  object 
of  interest,  except  two  mansions,  and  three  old 
castles ;  and  it  consists  of  a  detached  district  lying 
eastward  of  St  John  Baptist's,  and  a  main  body, 
extending  slenderly  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and 
expanding  broadly  to  the  north.  Length  of  the 
main  body,  southward,  7  miles;  breadth,  from  J  to 
3J.  Area  of  the  whole,  14),501  acres,  3  roods,  9 
perches;  of  the  detached  district.  1.231  acres,  1 
rood,  32  perches.  Pop.,  in  1811,  4,094;  in  1841, 
4,357.  Houses  808.  Pop.  of  its  rural  districts, 
in  1841,  3,103.  Houses  478.— St.  John  Baptist's  is 
a  rectory ;  consists  of  a  main  body  and  a  detached 
district ;  extends  southward  from  the  main  part  of 


the  city;  and  contains  within  its  rural  portions 
scarcely  one  feature  of  peculiar  interest.  Length 
of  the  main  body,  4  miles ;  breadth,  from  1  to  2$. 
Area  of  the  whole,  4,675  acres,  1  rood,  23  perches ; 
of  the  detached  district,  205  acres,  9  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  6.960;  in  1841,  6,891.  House*  1,054. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  1,109.  Houses 
172.  Tithe  composition,  £341  5s.  10d.— The  rec- 
tories of  St.  John's,  Baixyclkrahan,  and  Cole- 
man [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  oi 
St  John's,  and  corps  of  the  deanery  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Cashel.  Pop.,  in  1831.  8.089.  Gross 
income,  £556  5s.  10d.,  besides  £36  9s.  8d.  from 
deanery  lands  ;  nett,  £517  0*.  Id.,  besides  £28  13s. 
2d.  from  deanery  lands.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The 
incumbent  holds  also  the  sinecure  prebend  of  Tire- 
brine  in  Elphin  cathedral.  A  curate  has  a  sti- 
pend of  £138  9s.  2}d.  for  curatial  duties,  and  £41 
10s.  9£d.  for  serving  preaching  turns  in  the  cathe- 
dral. The  remotest  part  of  the  union— including 
the  parish  of  St.  Patrick's  Rock — is  9  English  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  church  of  the 
union  is  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  and  will  be 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  Sittings  660; 
attendance  300  St.  John  s  and  St.  Patrick's  Rock 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  are  attended  by  respectively 
upwards  of  5,000  and  about  1,200;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually 
united.  A  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting- 
house has  an  attendance  of  between  150  and  300. 
There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Ballyclerahan. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  St.  John's  amounted  to 
493,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,823 ;  the  Pro- 
testants of  St  Patrick's  Rock  to  47,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  4,900 ;  the  Protestants  of  all  the  four 
parishes  to  544,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  12,906. 
In  the  same  year,  14  daily  schools  in  St.  John's  had 
on  their  books  606  hoys  and  561  girls  ;  4  daily  schools 
in  St.  Patrick's  Rock  had  65  boys  and  55  girls  ;  and 
20  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  743  boys  and  036 
girls.  One  of  the  schools  in  St.  John's  was  paro- 
chial, and  received  £21  a-ycar  from  the  bishop,  £10 
Irish  from  tbe  dean,  and  some  advantages  from  the 
chapter  ;  one  was  taught  by  nuns  of  the  Presentation 
order,  and  received  £32  from  the  National  Board, 
and  £00  from  the  parish  priest ;  and  one  was  a  school 
conducted  by  three  teachers,  and  received  £25  from 
the  National  Board,  and  about  £20  from  contribu- 
tions at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

Environs  and  Site  •/  the  City.]— The  country 
around  Cashel  is  an  extensive,  slightly  diversified, 
and  georgically  rich  plain, — the  broad,  flattened,  fer- 
tile, far-screened  valley  of  the  Suir, — that  stream 
passing  at  the  distance  of  2j  miles  on  the  west,  and 
traversing  grounds  whose  soft  beauty  and  teeming 
luxuriance  have  won  for  them  the  appellation  of  the 
Garden  of  Ireland.  Comparatively  few  mansions  or 
Urge  demesnes  adorn  the  city's  environs  ;  but  villas, 
embowering  shrubberies,  and  numerous  gardens,  are 
thickly  sprinkled,  and  appear  like  gems  on  tbe  gen- 
eral basis  of  gold  and  emerald.  The  far-famed  Rock 
of  Cashel — which  we  shall  afterwards  particularly 
notice — shoots  up,  from  the  northern  edge  of  the 
town,  and  arrests  the  eye  from  almost  every  spot  of 
ground  over  a  g^rcat  extent  of  circumjacent  country; 
but  the  town  itself  lies  so  flatly  prostrate  at  the 
rock's  base,  and  on  a  low  part  of  tnc  prevailing  level, 
as  nowhere  to  be  seen  from  any  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares till  it  is  about  to  be  entered.  Two  conjoint 
swells,  called  Summer  and  Gallow  Hills,  closely 
flank  the  east  side  of  the  city ;  and  the  verdant 
sloping  hill  of  Killough  rises  farther  to  the  east — 
sends  off  rocky  ridges  which,  jointly  with  itself, 
shut  up  tbe  eastward  view  from  Cashel  Rock, — 
forms  a  striking  and  delightful  feature  in  the  midst 
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of  the  great  champaign  country,— and  commands  a 
panoramic  prospect  of  much  power,  great  brilliance, 
and  very  considerable  extent.  "  It'  the  day  it  favour- 
able for  distant  prospect*,  the  eye,  overlooking  all 
the  pettv  and  arbitrary  divisions  of  counties  and  pro- 
vince*, is  bounded  only  by  tbe  surrounding  high- 
lands which  Mend  with  the  distant  horizon.  East- 
ward, the  detached  and  very  remarkable  mountain 
of  Slievenaman  stretches  across,  and  prevents  the 
eye  ranging  down  the  valley  of  the  Suir;  and  the 
low  and  softly  rounded  bills  of  Kilkenny,  sweeping 
from  Killcnaule  to  Freshford,  and  thence  to  Dur- 
row,  soem  to  prolong  and  display  the  di-tant  per- 
spective. Northward,  the  high  range  of  hills,  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Slievebloom  mountains,  running 
from  Tullatnorc  to  Roscrea, — and  nearer  the  Devil's 
Bit  range  of  hills,  blending  with  the  Keeper  moun- 
tains, take  up  the  boundary-line  from  Roscrea  to 
Limerick,  lapping  over  the  Clare  highlands  beyond 
the  Upper  Shannon.  Westward,  the  hills  which 
issue  trom  the  Lower  Shannon  at  Sbanagolden,  and 
run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  course  across  the 
country  to  Charleville ;  from  whence  spring,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  the  Castle-Oliver  mountains, 
connecting  with  the  nearer  niul  more  lofty  Galtees, 

Si  far  the  finest  of  our  inland  mountain  ranges, 
ue  south,  and  more  within  the  reach  of  the  unaided 
eye,  may  be  seen  a  portion  of  the  Monavoilagh  and 
Knockmcleilown  mountains,  which  run  in  a  west- 
erly direction  from  Carrick-on-Suir  to  Kilworth." 
[Prater's  Guide.]  The  vast  tracts  of  country  which 
are  enclosed  by  this  grand  and  far-away  cordon  of 
heights,  arc  strictly  champaign,  and  but  slenderly 
variegated  by  swell  or  hillock;  and,  while  aggre- 
gately various  in  soil  and  poor  in  cultivation,  they 
acquire  superior  wealth  of  both  substance  and  dress 
in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  Cashel.  Mr.  Holmes, 
describing  his  approach  to  tbe  city  from  the  east,  says, 
"  We  soon  arrived  at  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  over- 
looks the  surrounding  country.  Here  we  got  the  first 
glimpses  of  Cashel,— an  object  so  wonderfully  st  riking, 
that  we  involuntarily  stopped  to  pay  a  tribute  of  ad- 
miration ;  then,  slowly  descending*  the  road  which 
winds  round  an  eminence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town,  the  picture  unfolded  itself.  The  first  object 
which  fastens  on  the  attention,  is  the  celebrated  rock, 
crowned  with  its  venerable  cathedral,  which,  like  a 

Croud  Italian  citadel,  lifts  its  towers  to  a  majestic 
eight,  and  seems  the  great  protector  of  tbe  city  ; 
but,  alas,  how  fallen !  how  changed  !  From  the  base 
of  the  rock,  the  town  stretches  along  to  the  left. 
Its  new  cathedral,  the  archiepUcopal  house  and  gar- 
dens, with  the  suburbs,  form  an  excellent  middle 
distance,  beyond  which  the  eye  wanders  over  a 
tract  of  country  fraught  with  innumerable  beauties : 
the  little  village  and  lordly  demesne,  the  humble  cot- 
tage and  ruined  tower,  the  grove,  lawn,  and  rivu- 
let, all  in  their  turn  court  the  eye,  till  at  length  it 
reposes  on  tbe  distant  Galtee  mountain*,  whose 
clear  ethereal  blue  gives  a  delightful  finish  to  the 
picture." 

Interior  of  the  City.'] — Cashel  appears,  when  just 
about  to  be  entered,  to  possess  many  features  of 
beauty  ;  and,  even  when  examined  in  detail,  exhibits 
dashes  of  pretlincss  and  power  which  render  it  de- 
cidedly more  attractive  than  many  of  the  other 
second-rate  towns  of  Ireland  ;  and  yet  it  presents  so 
large  an  aggregate  of  meanness,  poverty,  and  filth, — 
such  a  blending  of  sumptuous  architecture  with 
sheets  and  Hues  of  tbe  rudest  masonry, — such  a 
minglement  of  aristocratic  and  sumptuous  display 
with  plebeian,  pauper,  and  haggard  abasement.— as 
stamp  upon  the  mind  of  a  stranger  deep  and  broad 
interlinings  of  pain  with  the  general  impression  of 
pleasure.   Both  the  street  alignment  and  the  editic- 


ing  of  the  town  are  very  irregular ;  and  produce  now 
picturesqueness  and  now  confusion.  The  Main- 
street  extends  700  yards  from  east  to  west ;  but  is  nar- 
row at  both  ends,  and  partly  split  into  two  thorough, 
fares  in  the  centre ;  yet,  over  a  distance  of  more 
than  300  yards,  it  is  well-built,  very  spacious,  and 
urban  in  aspect.  Friar-street  brings  in  the  thorough- 
fare from  Fetbard,  passes  the  new  cathedral,  falls 
rectangularly  upon  nearly  the  centre  of  the  Main- 
street,  and  has  a  length  from  south  to  north  of  550 
yards.  John-street  goes  off  at  an  acute  angle  from 
the  south  end  of  Friur-strcet,  and  runs  200  yards 
north-west  by  northward  of  the  gaol.  A  rather 
spacious  but  quite  irregular  street,  leads  out  the 
great  northern  thoroughfare  from  the  cast  end  of  the 
wide  part  of  Main-street,  and  is  prolonged  420  yards 
north-north-eastward  to  the  Charter  school  and  the 
eastern  base  of  Cashel  Rock.  All  the  other  streets 
are  either  short,  narrow,  crooked,  or  otherwise  sub- 
ordinate. Though  some  other  lines  of  houses  be- 
sides those  in  the  spacious  portion  of  Main-street  are 
good  and  of  pleasing  appearance,  greatly  the  majority 
in  other  districts  have  either  a  hamlet  or  a  squalid 
character.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  town  is  a 
congeries  of  dark,  unpaved,  filthy,  cabin-lined  lane*. 
— often  crazy  and  dilapidated  in  their  rude  masonry, 
and  every  where,  poor,  wan,  and  half- unemployed  in 
their  population,— that  the  city  seems,  in  a  great 
degree,  as  if  scourged  by  some  plague,  and  crumb- 
ling down  to  desolation.  Of  1,135  houses  which 
lined  all  tbe  streets  and  alleys  in  1830,  only  190  were 
individually  worth  £\0  and  upward*  a-year,  while 
so  many  as  751  were  thatched  tenements,  and  bv  far 
the  greater  part  of  these  one-story  cottages,  ill-built 
cabins,  or  mere  miserable  huts  and  hovels.  The 
water  works,  constructed  by  Archbishop  Bolton, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Iftth  century,  —  works 
which  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Collections  of  Tipperary, 
pronounced  truly  noble,  and  such  as  would  neces- 
sarily perpetuate  the  name  of  their  constructor  to 
unborn  ages  who  should  enjoy  the  advantage,— tbe«e 
works  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  their 
under-ground  conduits,  upward*  of  two  miles  in 
length,  arc  choked  up  with  ruhbUh,  the  stream 
which  supplied  them  has  been  diverted  as  water- 
power  to  mills,  and  for  ever  alienated  by  legal  sanc- 
tion, and  public  pumps,  which  were  erected  as  a 
pitiful  succedaneum  for  the  works,  are  maintained 
by  neither  corporation  nor  citizens,  but  pauperishly 
at  the  expense  of  the  county.  The  whole  town, 
excepting  ffUch  spots  as  are  kept  clean  and  neat  bf 
private  enterprise,  is  in  a  condition  of  tbe  most  de- 
plorable neglect. 

The  Rock  of  Cashel.] — This  rock  is  a  stupendous 
mass  of  limestone,  completely  isolated,  partly  preci- 
pitous and  almost  mural,  rising  grandly  up  from  the 
bosom  of  a  dead  level,  and  possessing  a  list  and 
somewhat  extensive  summit.— a  sort  of  miniature 
tableau.  A  large  part  of  its  fine  natural  platform  is 
covered  with  an  assemblage  of  august  ruins, — a  round 
tower,  an  elaborately  ornate  chapel,  a  cathedral,  a 
fortified  palace,  an  ubbey,  and  some  minor  structure*. 
— forming,  from  their  number,  their  variety,  their 
artistic  displays,  their  state  of  conservation,  and  the 
nobleness  of  their  site,  decidedly  the  most  interesting 
group  of  ruins  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
tableau,  surrounding  the  ruins,  and  comprebendiug 
an  area  of  about  two  acres,  is  an  enclosed  prome- 
nade of  the  richest  sward,  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  cicerone  of  the  buildings,  yet  freely  available  to 
the  public  A  recent  traveller,  well  acquainted  with 
Irish  history  and  antiquities,  asserts  that  in  no  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  there  "  such  a  magnificent 
display  of  every  variety  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
round  and  square  towers,  stone-roofs,  crypts  and 
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•brines,  arches,  Saxon,  Roman,  and  Norman,  all  in  ' 
one  common  ruin,  as  the  Rock  of  Cathel  display*  to 
view."  The  Rock,  too,  is  intimately  associated  in 
history  with  the  names  and  achievements  of  a  line 
of  native  princes ;  and  figures,  both  in  popular  fancy 
and  in  monastic  story,  as  a  place  now,  and  from  a 
very  remote  period,  of  extraordinary  sanctity.  A 
legend  in  Heating's  History  daringly,  yet  gravely, 
relates  that  a  heavenly  messenger  announced  to  the 
henUmen  of  Core,  King  of  Munster,  the  coming  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  Rock  as  a 
place  to  be  sacredly  associated  with  hi*  mission; 
that  the  King,  in  consequence,  erected  a  royal  pa- 
lace on  the  spot  now  called  Currick-Pbadruig,  or 
Patrick's  Rock  ,  and  that,  owing  to  the  monarch's 
receiving  here  the  rent  or  revenue  of  bis  kingdom, 
the  place  came  to  be  called  dot-Oil,  corruptedly 
Cashel,  '  the  rent  or  revenue  of  the  rock.'  Not 
long  ago,  all  the  ruins  on  the  Rock  were  abandoned 
to  neglect  and  the  corrosion  of  the  elements,  and 
were  accessible  only  by  a  passage  through  nettles 
and  rank  weeds,  and  over  huge  amorphous  masses 
of  fallen  masonry.  But  the  late  Archdeacon  Cotton 
devoted  much  time  and  energy,  and  expended  large 
portions  of  his  private  property,  to  preserve  the 
structures  from  farther  injury,  to  collect  a  vast 
number  of  broken  carved  stones,  to  reunite  their 
fragments  with  such  skill  as  to  restore  many  of  the 
figures  in  basso  relievo  to  nearly  their  original  perfec- 
tion, and  to  fix  the  rescued  and  recombined  sculp- 
tures so  firmly  and  guardedly  in  their  respective 
places  in  the  various  walls  as  effectually  to  protect 
them  against  all  future  assaults  of  the'despoliator. 
The  view  from  the  Rock  differs  from  the  extensive 
and  gorgeous  panorama  hung  around  the  hill  of 
Killough,  chiefly  in  having  the  arcbiepiscopal  demesne 
and  the  city  as  a  foreground,  and  in  being  suddenly 
closed  up  by  the  Killough  heights  on  the  east .  and 
it  is  thus  briefly  depicted  by  Mr.  Inglis:  "  The  whole 
county  of  Tipperary  is  spread  out  below, — one 
beautifully  variegated  plain,  richly  cultivated,  and 
bounded  by  the  Galtee  and  other  mountain-ranges; 
while  immediately  below,  the  beautiful  pleasure, 
grounds  of  the  bishop, — their  lawns,  parterres,  bor- 
ders, clumps,  and  shrubberies,  in  all  their  varied 
livery  of  green,  lie  like  a  piece  of  Mosaic  work." 

Buildings  on  the  Rock.~\ — The  most  interesting 
ruin  on  the  Rock,  not  alone  for  its  high  antiquity, 
but  for  the  gracefulness  of  its  proportions,  and  the 
high  finish  of  its  workmanship,  is  Cormac's  chapel. 
Its  foundation,  though  generally  ascribed  to  Connac, 
King  of  Munster  and  Bishop  of  Cashel,  who  flour- 
ished at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  very 
probably  belonged  to  another  Cormac  who  flourished 
nearly  two  centuries  later.  The  pile  consists  of  a 
nave  and  choirs,  but  has  neither  transepts  nor  lateral 
aisles;  it  measures  50  feet  by  18  in  the  clear,  and  52 
feet  f  rom  the  ground  to  the  roof ;  and  its  whole  roof 
is  of  stone,  concentrically  vaulted,  and  ridged  up  to 
an  angle  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  Its  entrance  is  by 
a  most  curious  Saxon  doorway,  decorated  with  the 
zigzag  and  head  ornaments,  very  elegant  in  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  its  soffit,  and  surmounted  by 
an  extremely  rude  sculpture  in  basso  relievo  of  an 
archer  shooting  a  monstrous  animal.  The  stone 
roof  is  groined  with  square  ribs,  springing  from  short 
Saxon  pillars,  with  varied  capitals.  The  choir  or 
east  end  is  a  large  recess,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  building  by  a  very  rich  Saxon  arch,  ornamented 
with  grotesque  beads  of  men  and  beasts ;  and  within 
this  recess  is  a  second  and  smaller  one,  where  once 
stood  the  altar,— or,  as  some  persons  absurdly  allege, 
the  regal  throne.  The  walls  of  the  choir,  in  both 
the  outer  and  the  inner  recesses,  are  relieved  by 
blank  arches;  and  the  ceiling  ohibit*  a  series  of 


grotesque  heads.  The  nave  exhibits  (fries  of  pilas* 
ters,  sustaining  blank  arches,  and  richly  decorated 
with  various  devices;  but  it  possesses  so  dim  a  light 
as  very  imperfectly  to  reveal  its  sculptorial  trea- 
sures. The  exterior  walls  of  the  south  side  display 
blank  arches  and  pillars,  with  grotesque  heads ;  and 
they  send  up  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  choir 
a  square  tower  of  68  feet  in  height.  The  walls  of 
the  north  side  stand  so  close  to  those  of  the  cathe- 
dral that  a  visiter,  on  approaching  the  Saxon  door- 
way from  the  cathedral's  choir,  perceives  the  cathe- 
dral's southern  wall  to  have  evidently  intersected  a 
part  of  the  chapel's  roof.  Yet,  between  the  two 
piles,  and  in  an  uncovered  space  enclosed  by  walls 
and  towers  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  is  shown  tbe 
alleged  mausoleum  of  the  chapel's  founder, — a  plain 
and  massive  structure  of  similar  style  and  antiquity 
to  the  chapel  itself ;  and  over  the  arch  by  which  it 
is  entered  appears  a  tablet  representing,  in  basso 
relievo,  and  in  very  rude  sculpturing,  a  monster  ani- 
mal resembling  a  bull  with  wings  — Near  the  east 
angle  of  the  north  ai»lc  of  the  cathedral  rises  the 
round  tower,  56  feet  in  circumference,  and  90  feet 
in  height.  It  communicates  with  the  church  by  a 
subterranean  passage;  its  doorway  is  1 1  or  1*2  feet 
from  the  ground;  it  is  divided  into  5  stories,  each  of 
which,  from  the  projecting  layer  of  stones,  appears 
to  have  had  its  window;  it  has  four  apertures  at  the 
top;  and  its  roof  consists  of  jointed  stones  so  ad- 
mirably put  together,  that  it  appears  as  smooth  as 

the  inside  of  a  china  bowl  The  cathedral  consists 

of  a  choir,  a  nave,  transepts,  and  a  square  tower 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  cruciform  intersection; 
and  it  measures  about  210  feet  from  east  to  west, 
and  about  170  along  tbe  transept*.  This  building 
presents  a  mixture  of  military  and  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture, which  adds  to  the  picturesque uess  of  its 
external  appearance ;  and  is  to  be  admired  more  as 
a  grand  and  well-broken  mass  of  masonry,  than  for 
the  elegance  of  eitber  its  plan  or  its  decorations,  It 
has  no  side-aisles ;  its  windows  are  of  the 
pointed  order  common  in  the  12th  and  13th  i 
it  has  no  western  portal ;  and  its  entrance 
placed  to  the  north  and  south  of  tbe  west  window. 
In  1109,  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  is 
said  to  have  built  the  original  part  of  this  pile,— 
using  care  not  to  injure  the  more  ancient  chapel 
of  Cormac  and  round  tower;  in  1421,  Richard 
O'Hedian,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  repaired  tbe  struc- 
ture, and  constructed  beside  it  a  hall  for  the  vicars 
choral ;  in  1495,  it  was  burned  by  the  Earl  of  K  il - 
dare ;  in  1647,  after  having  been  fortified  for  the 
purposes  of  the  civil  war,  it  was  stormed  and  cap- 
tured by  Lord  Inchiquin  .  between  1744  and  1752, 
it  was  unroofed  by  Archbishop  Price,  and  abandoned 
to  speedy  dilapidation ;  and,  a  short  time  afterwards, 
Archbishop  Agar  made  a  vain  attempt  to  restore  it. 
and  felt  compelled  to  supplant  it  by  tbe  erection  of 
the  new  cathedral— A  castellated  building  at  tbe 
west  end  of  the  old  cathedral,  appears  externally  a 
part  of  it,  and  is  internally  connected  with  it ;  it  was 
anciently  both  a  palace  and  a  fortalice,  and,  in  its 
connection  with  tbe  ecclesiastical  pile,  occasioned 
the  whole  structure  to  be  subordinated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  war ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
great  strength,  and  a  retreat  of  almost  regal  con- 
sequence, in  days  when  metropolitical  ecclesiastics 
assumed  the  prerogatives,  and  wielded  the  political 

and  martial  weapons  of  princes  On  the  south  side 

of  tbe  cathedral  is  an  edifice  called  tbe  Dean's  Hall ; 
and  between  the  two  structures  is  a  curious  stone, 
elevated  upon  a  large  block,  the  one  side  of  which 
represents  a  crucifixion,  and  the  other  a  figure  popu- 
larly regarded  as  the  effigies  of  St.  Patrick-  At  this 
stone,  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  tradition  states  that 
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the  petty  kings  of  Mututer  formerly  paid  their  tri- 
bute to  their  superior  potentate.  Our  guide  pointed 
out  to  u*,  with  considerable  ostentation,  the  marks 
made  by  the  '  rattling '  of  the  coined  gold,  and  added 
emphatically,  '  Ah,  there  were  no  absentees  to  take 
it  from  u«,  in  them  days !' " — Detached  from  all  the 
other  buildings  and  much  more  inconsiderable  and 
uninteresting  than  any  of  them,  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  monastery,  the  original  abbey  of  *  St.  Mary's  of 
the  Rock  of  Cashel,'  and  alleged  to  communicate 
with  the  less  ancient  one,  called  Hore  Abbey,  in  the 
vale  below,  by  a  subterranean  passage  bored  from 
the  summit  or  tableau  of  the  Rock.  A  military  wall, 
some  bastions  of  which  were  in  existence  toward  the 
end  of  the  1 8th  century,  surrounds  the  platform  on 
which  the  various  buildings  stand,  and  completes  the 
singular  and  very  diversified  group  of  ancient  ma- 
sonry which  crowns  the  Rock  of  Cashel.  The  round 
tower,  and  a  little  Norman  chapel  nearly  opposite  to 
it,  are  constructed  of  a  kind  of  sandstone,  none  of 
which  is  found  in  litu  within  several  miles  of  Cashel ; 
and  all  the  other  edifices  on  the  Rock  are  constructed 
of  limestone. 

Other  Public  Builling*.] — Hore  Abbey  stands  on 
the  plain  550  yards  west,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the 
summit  of  the  Rock ;  and  served  to  mark  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  ancient  limits  of  the  borough.  Its 
ruins  are  sufficient  in  both  magnitude  and  character 
to  produce  an  imposing  efTect.  Its  tower  is  square, 
spacious  and  lofty,  and  measures  about  20  feet  on 
each  side  within  the  walls ;  its  east  window  is  small 
and  plain ;  in  the  walls  of  the  choir  are  some  re- 
mains of  stalls ;  the  nave  is  GO  feet  long  and  23 
broad,  and  exhibited  in  each  side  an  arcade  of  Gothic 
arches,  with  lateral  aisles  about  IS  feet  broad;  on 
the  south  side  of  the  steeple  is  a  small  door  leading 
into  an  open  part  about  SO  feet  long  and  24  broad, 
— the  side  walls  much  broken,  and  the  gable  end 
pierced  with  a  long  window ;  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  steeple  is  a  small  division,  with  a  low  arched 
apartment,  which  appears,  from  some  niches  with 
apertures  in  the  walls,  to  have  been  used  as  a  con- 
fessional.  This  abbey  was  founded  in  1272,  by 
David  MacCarville,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  a  community  of  Cistercians  brought 
from  Mellifont  in  Louth,  and  endowed  with  the 
revenues  of  the  Benedictines,  whom  the  Archbishop 
expelled  from  "  the  abbey  of  the  Rock  of  Cashel, 
near  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick." — A  monastery, 
called  Hacket's  Abbey,  was  founded  by  W.  Hacket, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  for  Conventual  Francis- 
cans ;  and  was  situated  at  the  rear  of  Friar-street. 
In  Feb  1757.  its  beautiful  and  lofty  steeple  fell  to 
the  ground ;  and  many  years  ago,  the  whole  pile  had 
become  such  a  rubbishy  tumulus  of  ruin,  that  its  divi- 
sions could  not  without  difficulty  be  traced.  Among 
its  ruins  many  ancient  pieces  of  sculpture,  contain- 
ing curious  inscriptions,  have  been  discovered. — In 
1243,  David  Mac  Kelly,  a  Dominican,  and  Arch* 
bishop  of  Cashel,  founded,  adjacent  to  the  town,  but 
not  within  the  borough  limits,  a  Dominican  friary, 
and  peopled  it  with  a  community  from  the  friary  of 
Cork.  This  monastery  is  said,  by  Archdall,  to  have 
been  "  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  building  be- 
longing to  the  Dominican  order  in  Ireland." — About 
the  year  1230,  Sir  David  Le  Latimer,  seneschal  to 
Marian,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  found  an  hospital, 
with  14  beds  and  3  chaplaincies,  for  the  sick  and 
infirm  poor;  Marian,  the  Archbishop,  endowed  it 
with  two  flagons  of  ale  out  of  every  brewing  made 
for  sale  within  the  limits  of  30  messuages  in  the 
town ;  and  MacCarville,  the  founder  of  the  Cister- 
tian  abbey,  "  did,  by  force  and  violence,"  unite  it  to 
that  abbey,  or  make  a  transference  of  all  its  pro- 
perty to  the  Cistertian  monks.    The  ruins  of  the 


hospital  may  still  be  traced  in  a  field  on  the  road  to 
Cahir. 

The  modern  cathedral  and  parish-church  of  Cashel 
is  situated  in  an  open  area,  surrounded  by  streets, 
700  yards  south  of  the  summit  of  the  Rock.  It  was 
erected,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  by  Arch- 
bishop Agar ;  and  is  an  elegant  structure,  surmount- 
ed by  a  plain  but  lofty  spire — The  archiepiseopal 
palace  is  a  spacious  and  plain  yet  respectable  man- 
sion, surrounded  with  very  fine  gardens  which  ex- 
tend to  the  Rock's  base.  "  All  that  can  delight 
the  senses,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "is  here.  Parterres 
of  lovely  flowers  and  rare  shrubs ;  velvet  lawns ; 
secluded  walks,  rich  in  odours;  and,  above  the  fine 
screen  of  holly  and  laburnum,  and  lilac,  and  copper- 
beech,  and  laurel,  tower  the  Rock  and  the  magnifi- 
cent ruin  that  covers  it.  There  is  a  private  way 
j  through  his  lordship's  grounds :  in  order  that,  unob- 
served by  his  numerous  flock,  he  may  retire  to  this 
solemn  spot,  and  meditate  on  the  insufficiency  of 
earthly  enjoyments."  But  under  the  new  hierarchi- 
cal arrangement,  which  destroys  the  archiepiseopate 
of  Cashel.  and  unites  all  the  four  sees  of  Cashel, 
Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  Cashel  palace  will 
be  abandoned,  and  the  palace  of  Waterford  will  be 
the  residence  of  the  diocesan.  A  public  library, 
attached  to  the  palace,  contains  some  valuable  man- 
uscripts The  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a 

very  spacious  edifice,  and  occupies  most  of  the  site  of 
the  Franciscan  abbey— A  small  barrack  for  infantry 
contains  accommodation  for  two  companies — The 
court-houses  are  a  good  feature  in  the  town's  archi- 
tecture.— The  market-bouse  is  a  pleasing  structure, 
but  has  been  almost  wholly  alienated  from  its  proper 
use ;  and  its  lower  story  is  held  by  a  tenant-at-wilL 
The  bridewell  or  district  prison  was,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  characterised  by  neglect,  bad  arrange- 
ment, and  the  want  of  due  classification;  but  an 
alteration  was  proposed  which  would  "convert  it 
into  a  very  compact,  good  bridewell,  with  effective 
yards,  day-rooms,  and  cell-,  and  good  separation  for 
men  and  women;"  and  the  Report  for  1841,  suc- 
cinctly represents  it  as  "in  good  order,  and  well 
regulated." — The  infirmary,  the  fever  hospital,  and 
the  workhouse,  will  be  noticed  in  next  section. 

Poor-law  Union.]— The  Cashel  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  11th,  and  was  declared  on  30th  Jan., 

1839.  It  lies  all  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
comprises  17  electoral  divisions,  12  of  which  are  in 
the  barony  of  Middlethird,  3  in  that  of  Kilnamanagh, 
and  2  in  that  of  Slieveardagh.  Its  area  is  141,360 
acres;  and  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
60,939.  The  electoral  divisions  with  their  respective 

Kulation,  in  1831.  are  Cashel,  12,582 ;  Ballyshee- 
,  3,641 ;  Ardmoyle,  1.914  ;  Gaile,  1,533;  Mogor- 
ban,  2,372 ;  Knockgrafton,  4,702 ;  Tullymaine, 
1,754  ;  Fethard,  6,443  ;  Peppardstown,  2.879 ; 
Drangan,  2,392  ;  Cloneen,  1,647;  Kiltinan,  2,226; 
Clononilty,  3,600;  Clogher,  2,221;  Kilpatrirk, 
5.302 ;  Graystown,  2.264 ;  and  Killenaule,  3.467. 
The  total  number  of  tenements  valued  in  the  union, 
is  10,243 ;  and  of  these,  5.698  were  valued  under 
£5,-377  under  £6,— 376  under  £7,-253  under 
£8,-259  under  £9,-188  under  £10,-401  under 
£12,-333  under  £14,— 1 16  under  £15,-138  under 
£16,-207  under  £18,-175  under  £20,-418  under 
£25,-232  under  £30,-334  under  £40,— |y9  under 
£50,— and  539  at  and  above  £50.  The  number  of 
£10  electors  traced  in  the  Rate  book  as  rated  un- 
der £10  is  142;  and  of  these  18  are  rated  under 
£10  and  above  £9,-15  under  £9.-12  under  £8,— 
|  10  under  £7,-6  under  £6,  and  6  under  £5.  The 
union  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Feb.  1, 

1840,  — to  be  completed  in  June  1841,— to  co«t 
I  £5,500  for  building  and  completion,  and  £950  for 
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fitting!*  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  6 
acres,  3  roods,  8  perches,  obtained  for  £250  of  com- 
pensation to  the  occupying  tenant,  and  an  annual  rent 
of  £34,— and  to  contain  accommodation  for  600  per- 
sons.—The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers 
was  Jan.  28,  1842  ;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till 
Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £3,445  18s.  2d. ;  and  the  total 
previous  expenditure  was  £738  5s.  3d.  The  Cashel 
infirmary  serves  for  the  whole  county  of  Tipperarv, 
or  an  area  of  834,909  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1831,  of  402,303  .  but  though  capable  of  accommo- 
dating an  average  of  60  patients  at  a  time,  it  con- 
tains only  40  beds,  and  is  restricted  by  a  resolution 
of  the  governors,  from  ever  having  more  than  35 

fatients;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £1,015  lis. 
d.,  expended  £921  4s.  5|d.,  and  had  an  aggregate 
of  296  patients.  The  Cashel  fever  hospital  was  built 
but  left  unfinished  in  1839,  stands  quite  unenclosed 
on  a  common,  is  capable  of  containing  30  beds,  and 
serves  for  a  district  strictly  identical  with  the  Poor- 
law  union  ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £322  lis. 
6d.,  expended  £265  4*.,  and  had  394  patients.  The 
dispensaries  of  the  union  are  well  distributed ;  but, 
for  want  of  a  proper  definition  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  for  want  also  of  some  requisite  arrange- 
ments, they  are  marred  in  efficiency,  and  fail  to 
afford  any  relief  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
union's  population  :  they  are  5  in  number,  and  have 
their  seats  at  Clonoiiilty,  Dundrum,  Drangau, 
Fethard,  and  Killcnaule. 

Trade  ] — The  town  has  no  considerable  manufac- 
ture. Agriculture  affords  the  main  employment  to 
the  working-classes ;  and  even  this,  in  consequence 
of  a  considerable  influx  of  labourers  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  at  the  busiest  seasons,  is  very  limited 
and  uncertain.  Each  labourer  in  the  city  has  em- 
ployment,  on  the  average,  during  only  two-thirds  of 
the  year;  and  earns,  while  working,  an  average 
wages  of  only  8d.  a-day,  without  diet.  A  medical 
man,  who,  as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
visited  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  1832,  found  no 
fewer  than  500  families  in  the  city  without  a  blanket 
to  cover  them.  M  The  state  of  the  town,''  say  the 
Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations,  "is  by  no 
means  thriving  or  prosperous;  and  there  is  a  great 
number  of  poor  persons  in  it  in  a  state  of  distress. 
This  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  want  of  sufficient  em- 
ployment for  the  poorer  classes,  and  partly  to  the 
influx  of  persons  who  have  been  ejected  from  their 
farms  since  the  Subletting  Act,  and  who  generally 
come  into  the  town  in  great  poverty  and  distress. ' 
The  retail  supply  of  general  goods  to  the  surround- 
ing country,  ana  a  very  limited  sale  of  agricultural 
and  pastoral  produce  at  the  weekly  markets  and 
annual  fairs,  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
city's  trade.  Weekly  markets  are  authorized  by- 
charter  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and  fairs  are 
held  on  March  26,  the  last  Friday  of  July,  Aug.  7, 
Sept.  9,  and  Nov.  3.  A  branch  of  the  National 
Bank  was  established  in  1835.  The  public  convey- 
ances, in  1R38,  were  all  in  transit;  and  consisted  of 
a  car  between  Clonmel  and  Thurles,  a  car  between 
Clonmel  and  Rossrrea,  a  car  between  Waterford  and 
Thurles,  and  a  mail-coach  between  Dublin  and  Cork. 
The  Cork  line  of  railway,  as  projected  by  the  Kail- 
way  Commissioners,  touches  the  town  at  93  statute 
miles'  distance  from  Dublin,  and  brings  it  within  4 
hours  and  5  minutes'  travelling  of  the  metropolis. 

Municipal  Affair*.]  —  The  ancient  corporation 
limits  of  Cashel  include  the  whole  of  the  old  walled 
city,  and  extend  two  or  three  miles  along  the  road 
to  Cahir  and  Clonmel,  and  yet  exclude  part  of  the 
modern  town.  The  *  commons  of  C  ishel '  are  de- 
lineated on  the  Down  Survey,  though  their  super-  , 
ficial  contents  are  not  stated;  and  the  'liberties,' 


which  are  another  district,  and  do  not  include  the 
commons,  are  there  represented  as  comprising  5604 
acres.    The  limits  of  the  modem  borough,  as  pre- 
scribed under  the  Boundary  Act,  comprehend  the 
whole  of  the  modern  town,  and  only  so  much  of  un- 
edificed  ground  as  lies  between  the  streets  of  the 
town's  extremities ;  and  the  space  which  they  in- 
clude measures  about  1,200  by  about  900  yards.  A 
corporation  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  town  from 
time  immemorial.    In  1216,  Donat,  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  erected  the  town,  which  was  then  the  pecu- 
liar  property  of  the  see,  into  a  borough,  and  gave 
burgHge  holdings  to  its  burgesses;  and,  in  1230, 
Marian,  a  successor  of  Donat,  granted  and  confirmed 
the  town  to  its  provost  and  12  burgesses.  Royal 
charters  were  afterwards  given  of  13  Edward  II.,  2 
Richard  II.,  26  Elizabeth,  13  and  15  Charles  L,  and 
5  James  II. ;  and  a  letter  of  restoration  to  ancient 
rights  and  privileges  was  given,  in  1690.  by  King 
William,  from  his  camp  at  Golden.    The  governing 
charter  is  that  of  15  Charles  I.     The  corporation 
was  included  in  the  'New  Rules  and  Orders' pub- 
lished in  1672,  under  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  the 
Lord-lieutenant  and  Council ,  and  it,  in  consequence, 
required  to  submit  its  officers  to  the  revision  of  the 
Lord-lieutenant  and  Council,  before  they  could  enter 
on  the  functions  to  which  they  had  been  elected. 
The  corporation  bears  the  title  of  "  The  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  Bailiffs,  Citizens,  and  Commons  of  the 
City  of  Cashel ;"  it  consists,  according  to  charter,  of 
a  mayor,  17  aldermen,  2  bailiffs,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  commons ;  and  its  officers,  at  the  date  of 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Enquiry,  were  a  mayor,  a 
recorder,  a  treasurer,  2  bailiffs,  a  town-clerk,  2  ser- 
jeants-at-mace,  a  sword-hearer,  and  a  crier.    "  Since 
the  year  1777,"  say  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal 
Corporations,  "the  patron  of  the  corporation,"  Mr. 
Penuefather,  "  seems  exclusively  to  have  enjoyed 
the  power  of  procuring  the  election  of  the  aldermen, 
and  of  the  several  officers  of  the  corporation,  who 
were  said  to  be  elected  by  the  board  of  aldermen ; 
of  procuring  the  admission  of  freemen ;  and  of  dis- 
posing of  the  corporation  property  as  he  pleased; 
preserving,  however,  the  form  of  corporate  transac- 
tions, by  having  the  orders  for  granting  the  leases, 
&c,  entered  on  the  corporation  books,  as  if  made  by 
the  board  of  aldermen.    The  late  patron  seems  also 
to  have  had  the  power  of  procuring  the  return  of  the 
members  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  Cashel.  These 
powers  he  is  alleged  to  have  exercised  for  a  period  of 
50  years."    The  Commissioners  then  show  that  the 
corporation,  as  it  existed  at  the  date  of  their  inquiry, 
evinced  from  its  condition,  "  the  industry  and  care" 
with  which  the  patron  sought  to  consolidate  and  per- 
petuate his  power,  and  consisted  wholly  of  a  brother, 
2  sons,  3  sons-in-law,  a  grandson,  4  nephews,  3 
cousins,  and  2  other  relations  of  the  late  Mr.  Penne- 
father;  and  they  add,  "The  patron's  influence,  in  all 
things  but  returning  the  member  to  parliament  since 
the  Reform  Act,  is  supposed  still  to  exist ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  it  has  been  generally  exercised  for 
the  advantage  of  the  patron  and  his  friends,  and  that 
little  regard  has  for  many  years  been  paid  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  city  or  the  public."     The  Tholsel 
court  is  held  every  Thursday  by  the  mayor  and  the 
recorder,  or  their  deputies;  it  has  jurisdiction  to  the 
amount  of  £20  Irish ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
expenses  of  a  suit  amounting  to  between  £3  and  £4, 
few  cases  are  brought  before  it.    A  mayor's  court 
wus  held,  till  about  the  year  1829,  for  causes  of  action 
under  10s., — the  costs  of  a  suit  amounting  to  Is.  8d  ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  useful  to  the 
poorer  classes,  and  has  been  sought  to  be  revived. 
Except  that  the  mayor  acts  as  a  magistrate  within 
the  borough,  no  jurisdiction  in  any  criminal  cases  is 
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exerriicd  by  the  corporation.  The  only  resident 
justice*  are  the  deputy-mayor,  and  a  stipendiary 
magistrate;  and  a  court  of  petty. sessions,  held  in  the 
town,  has  occasionally  been  adjourned  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  attendance  of  magistrate*  to  constitute  it. 
No  coroner  resides  within  8  or  10  miles  of  the  town. 
A  serjeant-at-mace,  and  a  party  of  the  county  con- 
stabulary, are  the  only  police.  The  income  of  the 
corporation  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  rents  ;  it 
amounts  to  only  £219  18s.  104d..  from  so  large  a 
tract  of  land  as  2.024  acres ;  and,  had  the  public  ad- 
vantage  of  the  citizens,  and  not  the  private  advantage 
of  various  members  of  the  corporation,  been  consulted, 
it  would  have  now  amounted  to  about  £2,000.  "  The 
late  Mr.  Pennefather,  who  was  treasurer  for  40  yean 
and  upwards,  never  accounted  with  the  corporation." 
"  No  account  whatever  of  the  receipts  or  disburse- 
ments  of  the  corporation  appears  on  their  books  for 
a  great  many  years." 

Statistics.]— The  constituency  registrations  under 
the  Reform  Act  consisted,  till  Feb.  1,  VMS,  of  302 
£10  householders,  and  6  freemen.  Constituency, 
in  1840-1,  280.  The  city  sends  one  member  to  par- 
liament. Area  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Rock  section  of 
the  town,  47  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  1.254.  Houses 
208.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture.  111; 
in  manufactures  and  trade,  89;  in  other  pursuits,  64. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, C;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  92;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  158;  on  means  not  specified,  8. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  aire  who  could  read 
and  write,  190;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  (15; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  241.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
94 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  88 ;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  395.  Area  of  the  St.  John 
Baptist's  section,  207  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  5.782. 
Houses  882.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 325;  in  manufactures  and  trade.  532;  in  other 
pursuit*,  310.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  54;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
585;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  477;  on  means 
not  specified,  51.  Males  at  and  above  5  year*  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,228;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  313;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  813.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  773 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  575;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1.377- 

The  Ditteie.]— The  see  of  Cnsbel  claims  to  have 
been  founded — some  *pecial  pleaders  say,  restored — 
at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  and  to  have 
been  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  1 152.  The  see 
of  Emly,  which  al«o  advances  some  claim  to  have 
been  an  archbishopric,  was  united  to  it  bv  act  of 
parliament  in  the  1 1  th  year  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  the  sees  of  Waterford  and  L'umorc,  form- 
ing at  that  time  an  united  diocese,  were  united  to 
the«e  by  the  recent  Church  Temporalities  Act.  See 

Emi.v,  AVaterford,  and  Likmork  The  diocese  of 

Cashel  includes  small  pendicles  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  county  of  Limerick  j  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these,  it  all  lies  in  the  county  of  Tipper- 
ary,  comprehends  mo*t  of  the  central  division,  and 
upwards  of  half  of  the  southern  division  of  that 
county,  but  is  excluded  from  the  northern  division 
by  the  diocese  of  killaloc,  and  from  the  south-wes- 
tern division  by  the  diocese  of  Emly.  Dr.  Beaufort 
states  its  length  and  breadth  at  respectively  28  and 
23  miles ;  its  area,  in  Tinperarv,  at  270..Vi0  acre* ; 
its  area,  in  Limerick  and  Kilkenny,  at  respectively  850 
and  000  arres ;  and  its  parishes  at !«» in  Tipnerary.  one 
in  Limerick,  and  part  of  one  in  Kilkenny.  The  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  state  its  length  and  breadth 


at  respectively  35  and  29  English  miles  ;  its  area,  at 
418.815  acres,  3  roods,  9 i  perches;  its  population, 
in  1831.  at  181,148;  and  its  parishes  at  90.  besides 
one  chapelry. — The  gross  Episcopal  revenues  of  this 
see  and  that  of  Emly  are  inseparably  mixed,  and 
amount  to  £0,861  15s.  lOd. ;  and  the  nett  revenues 
— including  those  of  the  prebends  of  Glankeen  and 
Isertlaurenee,  which  have,  from  time  immemorial, 

been  annexed  respectively  to  Cashel  and  to  Emly  

amount  to  £6,308  5s.  2d.  The  dignitaries  of  the 
diocese  are  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer, 
archdeacon,  and  5  prebendaries.  Gross  income  of 
the  dean,  £625 ;  of  the  precentor,  £723  7*.  4d. ; 
of  the  chancellor,  £482  6s.  .  of  the  treasurer,  £813 
9s.  3d. ;  of  the  archdeacon,  £1,054  3s.  4d.  ;  of  the 
prebendary  of  Glankeen,  £400 ;  of  the  prebendary  of 
Killaldry,  £389  4s.  7d. ;  of  the  prebendary  of  Fen- 
nor,  £539  4s.  7d. ;  of  the  prebendary  of  Newchapel, 
£50.3  5s.  lOd.  ;  of  the  prebendary  of  Kilbragh, 
£709.  Corps  of  the  deanery,  St.  John  Baptist's, 
Coleman,  and  Ballyderahan  ;  of  the  precentorsbip, 
Bansha,  Donohill,  and  Graystown ;  ot  the  chancel- 
lorship, Clogher,  Inchyauly-Dovea,  and  Moycarkey; 
of  the  treasurership,  Borrisleigh,  Galvoley,  Drom, 
and  Leogh  make  vogue  chapelry  ;  of  the  archdeacon- 
ship,  Crohane,  Lismallin,  Mowney.  and  Modeshill ; 
of  the  prebend  of  Kilbragh,  Templetuohy  and  Cal- 
labegs  ;  and  of  the  prebends  of  Glankeen,  Killaldry, 
Fennor,  and  Newchapel,  the  benefices  of  respectively 
their  own  denomination.  The  vicars  choral  are  5 
in  number,  and  have  jointly  a  gross  average  annual 
income  of  £553  !9s.  lOd.  The  number  of  benefices 
in  the  diocese,  including  Kilmore  chapelry,  is  41  ; 
one  of  which  is  sinecure,  21  consist  each  of  one 
parish,  and  20  have  distributed  amongst  them  70 
parishes.  In  1837,  4  were  vacant ;  and  25  were  held 
by  resident,  and  12  by  non-resident,  incumbents. 
Aggregate  tithe  composition,  £20,004  0s.  10|d. ; 
glebes,  £1,367  I7s.  lid.  Gross  aggregate  income, 
£22,279  6s.  ljd. ;  nett,  £19,186  17*.  7*d.  Eigh- 
teen incumbents  employed  no  stipendiary  curate ; 
18  employed  one  curate  each ;  4  employed  2  curates 
each ;  and  one  employed  three  curates.  Gross  amount 
of  stipends  to  the  29  curates,  £1,609  Lis.  3jd. 
Twenty. five  benefices  have,  and  16  have  not,  glebe- 
houses  ;  28  have,  and  13  have  not,  glebe-lands.  The 
Crown  is  patron  of  2  benefices ;  the  diocesan  of  38; 
and  laymen  of  I .  Amount  of  rectorial  tithes  pay- 
able to  anpropriator*.  £789  10s.  Ud. ;  to  impro- 
priator, £3,078  2s.  3id.— The  places  of  worship 
in  this  diocese  are  30  parish-churches,  2  chapels  oi 
the  Establishment,  1  Presbyterian  meeting-house, 
3  meeting-houses  of  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  56  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  In  1834,  the 
inhabitants  consisted  of  6,178  Churchmen,  62 
Presbyterians,  26  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
190,250  Roman  Catholics  ;  3  benefices  contained  not 
one  member  of  the  Established  church,  each  of  12 
contained  not  more  than  20  members  of  that 
church,  each  of  5  not  more  than  50,  each  of  1 1 
not  more  than  100.  each  of  8  not  more  than  200, 
each  of  5  not  more  than  500,  each  of  4  not  more 
than  1,000,  and  not  one  benefice  contained  upwards 
of  1,000  ;  209  daily  schools  made  returns  of  the 
children  attending  tht-m,  and  had  on  their  books 
11,335  boys,  7,3.15  girls,  and  277  children  whose 
sex  was  not  specified ;  5  daily  schools  made  no  re-  • 
turns,  but  were  computed  to  have  an  attendance  of 
350  ;  190  of  the  entire  number  of  schools  were  sup- 
ported wholly  by  fees,  and  78  were  aided  or  sup- 
ported by  endowment  or  subscription  ;  and  of  the 
latter,  29  were  salaried  by  the  National  Board,  2  by 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  5  by 
Erasmus  Smith's  Fund,  and  1  by  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  diocete  of  Casbel  is  held 
jointly  with  that  of  Emly.  The  united  diocese  has 
dignitaries  of  exactly  the  same  number  and  titles 
as  the  diocese  of  the  Established  church  ;  is  divided 
into  47  parishes;  has  43  parish-priests,  and  61 
coadjutors  or  curates;  and  comprises  Augustinian 
convents  at  Fethard  and  Tipperary,  and  Franciscan 
convents  at  Clonroel  and  Thurles.  The  diocesan 
parishes  are  those  of  Thurles  and  Moyarkcy.  The 
47  parishes  of  the  diocese,  together  with  the  sites 
of  the  chapel  or  chapels  in  each,  are,  1.  Thurles, — 
Thurles;  2.  Moyarkey, — Moyarkey  and  Bonis; 
S.  Ballvlanders,— Bally  landers;  4.  Ballina,— Ballina 
and  Bober;  5.  Ballybricken,  —  Ballybricken  and 
Boher ;  G.  Cappagh white,— Cap  pagh  white  ;  7.  M ar- 
row-Boher, — Marrow  and  Boher ;  8.  Oalbally, — 
(Jul bally  and  Clonbeg;  9.  Anacarthy, — Anacarthy 
and  Donohill ;  10.  Ballinahinch, — Ballinahinch  and 
Killoskalla;  11.  Loughmore,  —  Loughmore  and 
Castle- Einey ;  12.  Templeinore, — Templemore,  Kil- 
lea,  and  Clonmore;  13.  New- Inn,— New-Inn  and 
Knockgraifon  j  14.  Knocklong,  —  Knocklong  and 
Glenbrohane ;  15.  Lattin, — Lattin  and  Cullen ;  16. 
Hospital, — Hospital  and  Herbertstown ;  17.  Dono- 
skeagh, — Donoskeagh  and  Knockavilla;  18.  New- 
port- Tip., — Newport-Tip.  and  Birdhill;  19.  Emly, 
—Emly;  20.  Ulla,— Ulla  and  Solohead;  21.  Doone, 
— Doone ;  22.  Boherlahan,  —  Boberlshan  and  Du- 
alla;  23.  Fethard,— Fethard  and  Killusty ;  24.  Holy- 
cross,— Holycross  ;  25.  Clerihan,  —  Cleriban;  26. 
Kilbenny,— Kilbenny  and  Anglesburn;  27-  Tipper- 
ary,— Tipperary  ;  28.  Pallas-Green, — Nicker  and 
Templebeaden ;  29.  Upchurcb,  —  Upchurch  and 
Drumbane ;  30.  Gurtnahoe, — Gurtnahoe  and  New- 
Birmingham  ;  31.  Clonoulty, — Clonoulty  and  Ross- 
more  ;  32.  Borrisoleagh, — Borrisoleagh  and  Heigh  ; 
33.  Drom,— Drom  and  Inch  ;  34.  Casbel,— Cashel 
and  Rosegreen;  35.  Drangan,— Drangan  and  Clo- 
neen  ;  36.  Knockancy, —  Knockancy  and  Patrick '*- 
Well ;  37.  Killenaufe, — Killenaule  and  Moyglass ; 
38.  Mullinahone, — Mullinahone  ;  39.  Bansba, — Ban- 
sha;  40.  Kilmoyler, — Kilmoyler;  41.  Cabirconlish, 
— Kilmurry,  Inch,  and  St.  Laurence;  42.  Ballin- 
garry,— Ballingarry  ;  43.  Kilcummin,— Kilcummin 
and  Holyford  ;  44.  Golden,-Gold«n  and  Kilfeacle  ; 
45.  Cappaghmore,  —  Cappaghmore ;  46.  Moyne, — 
Moyne  and  Templetuoby  ;  and,  47  Kilteely, — Kil- 
tcely  and  Dromkecn. 

The  Province.'] — Though  Casbel  has  ceased,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  provisions  of  the  Church  Temporali- 
ties Act,  to  be  a  province  in  the  hierarchical  divi- 
sions of  the  Established  church,  and  has  been  merged 
in  the  province  of  Dublin,  a  brief  notice  of  its  quon- 
dam character  is  desirable  for  sake  of  the  church 
and  school  statistics  of  the  territory  which  it  em- 
braced. The  province  contained  the  diocese  of 
Cloyne,  and  the  united  dioceses  of  Cashel  and  Emly, 
Cork  and  Ross,  Limerick,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe, 
and  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora.  Area,  exclusive  of  32 
parishes,  the  acreable  extents  of  which  were  not 
ascertained,  4,817.748  acres,  2  roods,  2|  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,103.518.  Total  of  benefices,  in- 
cluding chapelries,  467, — of  which  454  had,  and  13 
had  not,  "  cure  of  souls ;"  4G6  were,  and  1  was 
not,  subject  to  Episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  291,  including 
chapelries,  consisted  of  single  parishes,  and  176  com- 
.  prehended  each  two  or  more  parishes.  Total  of  in- 
cumbents, deducting  for  6  vacancies,  461  ;  of  whom 
304  were  resident,  and  157  non-resident.  Gross  in- 
come of  incumbents,  £189,682  13s.  4jd. ;  nctt, 
£163,348  4s.  2\d.  Total  of  stipendiary  curates,  in- 
cluding 73  employed  for  the  discharge  of  occasional 
duties,  264;  gross  income  of  curates,  £14,933  7s. 
31d.  Benefices  with  glebe-bouses,  207  ;  without 
glebe-houses,  260;  with  glebe -lands,  335 ;  without 


glebe-lands,  132.  Benefices  in  the  gift,  collation, 
or  nomination  of  the  Crown,  43 ;  of  diocesans,  297  ; 
of  incumbents,  18 ;  of  laymen  and  corporations, 
98 ;  of  alternate  parties,  11.  In  1834,  the  places  of 
worship  were  362  parish-churches,  80  chapels  be- 
longing to  the  Establishment,  10  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house*. 84  meeting-bouses  of  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  634  Roman  Catholic  chapels ; — the 
inhabitants  consisted  of  111,813  Churchmen.  966 
Presbyterians,  2,454  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
2,220,340  Roman  Catholics ; — 31  benefices  contained 
no  members  of  the  Established  church,  68  contained 
each  not  more  than  20,  7 1  each  not  more  than  50, 
76  each  not  more  than  100,  80  each  not  more  than 
200,  91  each  not  more  than  500,  26  each  not  more 
than  1,000,  19  each  not  more  than  2,000,  and  7  each 
between  2,000  and  5,000 ; — 2,126  daily  schools  made 
returns  of  the  children  attending  them,  and  had  on 
their  books  85,133  boys,  52,586  girls,  and  1,361 
children  whose  sex  was  not  specified;  196  daily 
schools  made  no  returns,  but  were  computed  to  be 
attended  by  12,740  children;  1,577  of  the  entire 
number  of  schools  were  supported  wholly  by  fees, 
and  745  were  aided  or  supported  by  endowment  or 
subscription ;  and  of  the  latter  137  were  salaried  by 
the  National  Board,  37  by  the  Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice,  22  by  Erasmus  Smith 's  Fund,  15 
by  the  Kiltlare-street  Society,  and  37  by  the  London 

Hibernian  Society  In  the  new  arrangement,  under 

the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  all  the  dioceses  of  the 
province,  and  also  the  Tuam  dioceses  of  Clonfert 
and  Kilmacduagh,  are  consolidated  into  four,  Emly, 
Waterford,and  Lismore  beiug  united  to  Cashel,  Cork 
and  Ross  to  Cloyne,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  and  Kil- 
macduagh to  Killaloe,  and  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  as 
before,  to  Limerick — The  Roman  Catholic  province 
which  corresponds  to  Cashel  bears  the  name  of 
Munster,  and  is  distributed  into  the  7  dioceses  of 
Casbel,  Cork,  Killaloe,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
and  Cloyne  and  Ross. 

History.'] — Dreams  and  fictions  are  so  freely  mixed 
with  narratives  which  affect  to  detail  the  early  his- 
tory of  Casbel,  that  every  sober  inquirer  into  facta 
either  feels  hesitation  in  pronouncing  certain  portions 
to  be  true,  or  is  prompted  to  fling  the  whole  aside 
as  a  mass  of  mere  legendary  rubbish.  Our  space 
will  admit  of  only  one  or  two  examples.  Keating 
says  that  the  site  of  Cashel  was  originally  called 
Shcedrum  and  Drum-Feeva,  from  being  surrounded 
with  extensive  woods,  and  that  it  was  selected  aa 
the  place  of  the  future  city  in  the  reign  of  Core,  the 
-on  of  Looee  ;  and  he  adds,  "  There  came  about 
that  time,  two  swineherds  to  feed  their  pigs  in  the 
woods  about  this  hill  [the  rock  of  Cashel],  namely, 
Killarn,  bercLman  to  the  king  of  Ely,  and  Doordry, 
the  herdsman  of  the  king  of  Muskerry  or  Ormond  , 
and  when  they  had  continued  on  the  hill  about  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  there  appeared  to  them  a  figure  as 
brilliant  as  the  sun,  whose  voice  was  more  melodious 
than  any  music  they  bad  ever  heard,  and  it  was  con- 
secrating the  hill,  and  prophesying  the  coming  of  St. 
Patrick.  The  swineherds,  having  returned  to  their 
homes,  related  what  they  bad  seen  to  their  masters  ; 
and  the  story  soon  reached  Core,  who  repaired  with- 
out delay  to  Sbeedrum,  and  built  a  palace  there, 
which  is  called  Lis-na-Lachree,  or  the  fort  of  heroes." 
A  class  of  writer*  of  very  different  temperament, 
affecting  to  be  antiquaries,  but  quite  as  unsound 
in  judgment  as  monkish  visionaries,  are  "  perfectly 
satisfied"  that,  during  ages  previous  to  the  profane 
legend  of  the  revelation  to  the  swineherds — a  legend 
which  is  seen,  at  a  glance,  by  every  calm-minded  in- 
quirer, whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  to  be  a  stlly 
parody  upon  the  inspired  narrative  of  the  revelation  to 
the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem- the  Rock  of  Cashel  was 
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a  favourite  site  of  Pagan  temple  worship.  A  third 
set  of  writers,  who  combine  the  properties  of  dotard 
antiquary  and  dreaming  monk,  are  quite  convinced 
that  a  King  JEngus  built  a  church  upon  the  rock  in 
commemoration  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  that,  in  his  reign,  or  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Ailbe,  and  St.  Dcclan, 
held  a  synod  in  Cashel,  and  adjusted  with  wondrous 
pomp  and  singularly  vast  development,  the  organiza- 
tion  of  onr  Irish  hierarchy.  The  insufferable  trumpery 
which,  on  absolutely  no  real  authority  whatever, 
has  been  heaped  together  respecting  this  alleged 
synod  and  matters  of  kindred  character,  deserves 
notice  only  for  the  sake  of  showing  bow  unutterably 
puerile  the  human  intellect  becomes  when,  in  affecta- 
tion to  be  learnedly  or  ecclesiastically  antiquarian,  it 
yields  itself  to  the  guidance  of  a  heated  fancy. 

Though  no  doubt  can  exist  that  a  race  of  Monster 
king*  or  toparcbs  had  their  seat  at  Cashel,  their  his- 
is  either  so  obscure  as  not  to  be  easily  traced 
authenticity,  or  so  commonplace,  in  the  bar- 
barous routine  of  petty  feuds  and  continual  skirmish- 
ings, as  not  to  be  worth  narrating.  The  Psalter  of 
Cashel,  and  the  Glossary  ascribed  toCormac,  "  King 
of  Minister  and  Bishop  of  Cashel,"  are — with  the 
exception  of  the  ruins  on  the  Rock — almost  the  only 
objects  connected  with  that  period  which  interest  a 
judicious  antiquary;  and  even  they,  after  all  the 
tumults  of  noise  which  have  been  raised  respecting 
them,  appear,  on  investigation,  to  share  the  discredit 
of  predominant  fiction.  Though  various  antiquaries 
have  cried  up  the  Psalter  as  of  irrefragable  authority, 
who  of  them  dares  to  say  that  he  has  even  seen  it, — 
or,  at  least,  seen  more  than  a  part?  "Where," 
aays  Dr.  Ledwich,  "  is  it  to  be  found  ?  Lluyd  and 
NicoUon  say  a  part  of  it  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library ; 
nor  do  I  recollect  any  writer  of  credit  who  professes 
to  have  seen  the  whole."  And  after  giving  a  speci- 
men of  extracts  from  it  made  by  Walsh, — a  speci- 
men, replete  with  grinning  absurdity  and  the  most 
mawkish  nonsense, — he  sarcastically  adds,  "  Who, 
from  these  instances,  will  deny  this  to  be  as  authen- 
tic as  it  is  a  wonderful  production,  well  worthy  the 
pen  of  the  bol  v  Cormac,  king  of  Munster,  and  Bishop 
of  Cashel  ?  Was  it  ever  known  that  a  man  of  holi- 
ness employed  himself  in  composing  a  romance,  or 
that  a  king  was  ignorant  of  civil,  or  a  bishop  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquities?  Such  daring  sceptics  as 
Stillingfleet  and  Pinker  ton  have  affirmed  this  cele- 
brated Psalter  of  Cashel  to  be  a  collection  of  poeti- 
cal fictions,  and  that  it  was  compiled  in  the  13th 
century.  But  what  true  Milesian  will  believe  them  ? 
— Cormac 's  Glossary  is  as  liable  to  objections  as  the 
Psalter.  Has  it  been  published,  or  where  are  copies 
of  it  to  be  found  ?  "  *  *  [Ledwich  s  Antiquities, 
pp.  154,  155] 

Ca«bel  is  chiefly  famous  in  history  as  the  scene, 
in  117-2,  of  a  congress  of  nobles,  at  which  Donald 
O'Brian  and  the  heads  of  Irish  septs  did  homage  to 
\  Henry  II.,  and  swore  to  receive  and  observe  the 
'  English  laws, — and  of  a  synod  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
which  was  presided  over  by  the  Pope's  legate,  the 
Bi«hop  of  Lismore,  and  at  which  the  Irish  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  gave  to  the  king  sealed  charters, 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander,  confer- 
ring for  ever  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  on  Henry  II.  and 
his  heirs.  The  canons  made  at  this  synod  forbid  mar- 
riages within  a  new  range  of  prohibited  degrees,  ex- 
empt church  lands  from  secular  exactions,  release  the 
clergy  from  Eric  for  murder,  command  that  children  be 
hsptiied  in  tbe  font,  ordeT  tithes  of  cattle  and  corn  to 
be  paid  tothe  parish-church,  prescribe  tbe  distribution 
of  a  dying  man's  property,  decree  that  every  deceased 
Christian  s  body  he  carried  to  church  and  ritually 
interred,  and  enjoin  a  liturgical  uniformity  with  the 


ecclesiastical  observances  of  England ;  and  thus  they 
exhibit,  on  their  very  face,  the  fact,  so  studiously 
concealed  by  the  great  majority  of  writers  on  early 
Irish  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities,  that,  up 
to  this  comparatively  late  date,  Ireland  retained  a 
large  proportion  of  the  simple  creed  and  polity  of  the 
Culdees,  and  continued,  in  a  large  degree,  a  stranger 
to  tbe  opinions  and  observances  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed in  most  of  the  other  nominally  Christian 
countries  of  Europe  We  shall  despatch  what  re- 
mains of  the  history  of  Cashel,  by  adopting  the  brief 
but  quite  comprehensive  enough  epitome  of  it  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall :  "  During  the  long  and  cruel 
contests  between  the  Butlers  and  Fitzgeralds,  the 
city  was  a  frequent  sufferer.    On  one  occasion  the 
great  Earl  of  Kildare  burnt  down  the  cathedral ;  and 
having  been  summoned  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
before  the  King  of  England,  he  assured  his  majesty  ha 
'  never  would  have  thought  of  committing  so  grievous 
a  sacrilege,  but  that  he  was  told  the  archbishop  was 
of  a  certainty  at  tbe  time  within  it."    The  comment 
of  tbe  monarch  was  equally  singular  and  character- 
istic, '  If  all  Ireland  cannot  govern  this  man,  he  is 
the  fittest  man  to  govern  all  Ireland ; '  and  the  Earl 
was  accordingly  appointed  its  viceroy  by  patent, 
dated  6th  Aug.,  1486.    In  1647.  the  Lord  Inchiquin, 
at  the  head  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  marched 
against  Cashel ;  the  citizens  retired  to  tbe  Rock,  as 
both  a  citadel  and  a  sanctuary,  and  refused  the  offer 
of  Inchiquin  to  leave  them  unmolested  upon  pay- 
ment of  jCS.OOO  to  his  army :  the  result  was,  that 
the  fortress  was  taken  by  storm, — many  of  tbe  inhabi- 
tants, including  20  monks,  were  slain,— and  the  city, 
and  its  people,  were  given  up  to  plunder." 
CASHIN.    See  Cabheen. 
CASHLEH,  or  Costkllo,  a  rivulet  and  a 
bay,  in  the  barony  of  Moycullin,  co.  Gal  way.  Con- 
naught.    The  rivulet  is  a  mountain  stream  of  brief 
course,  flows  westward  to  the  bay  at  a  point  near  its 
head,  and  has  some  fame  among  amateur  anglers  as  a 
trouting-stream.  Tbe  bay  opens  due  north  of  Arran- 
more,  at  a  distance  from  it  of  ?i  miles  ;  is  separated 
by  only  a  narrow  peninsula  from  Greatman's  Bay  or 
Sound  on  the  west ;  and  penetrates  the  land  3, 
miles  northward,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about 
1}  mile.    "  Costello  bay,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  "is 
divided  by  the  peninsula  of  Killan  from  Greatman'a 
Bay,  and  is  the  roost  eastern  of  the  harbours  of  Cun- 
nemara,  the  coast  from  thence  to  Galway  being  a 
straight  shore  with  low  shares  of  granite,  among 
which  are  some  sandy  coves.    This  harbour  admits 
large  ships,  and,  excepting  the  upper  part,  is  dean 
and  with  good  holding-ground.    A  very  minute  and 
accurate  survey  has  been  made  of  it,  and  is  now 
engraved,  in  which  the  position  of  the  new  fishery 
pier  and  all  the  dangers,  with  marks  for  avoiding 
them,  are  carefully  laid  down.    This  bay  has  been 
thought  worthy  ot  being  fortified,  a  strong  martello 
tower  being  built  on  tbe  east  side.    Off  this  tower 
is  a  rock  not  noticed  in  Mackenzie's  chart,  nor  is  tbe 
shoal  called  Ruallachd,  near  the  entrance,  or  several 
others  in  the  upper  end."    The  fishery  pier  is  situ- 
ated in  a  creek  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  measures 
280  feet  in  length,  is  quay-faced  on  each  side,  and 
cost  £461  1  Is. ;  but  it  is  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and, 
in  spite  of  a  remarkable  periodical  influx  of  herrings 
to  the  bay,  is  of  little  use. 
CASTLANE.    See  Whitechoich. 
C  ASTLE-  ARCHDALL,  a  demesne  in  the  barony 
of  Lurg,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.    It  adjoins  the  vil- 
lage of  Lisnarrick,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lower 
Lough  Erne,  9  miles  north  of  Enniskilien  ,  and  is 
the  property  of  General  Arcbdall.    "  This  from  its 
elevation  and  extent  of  wood,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  is 
the  most  conspicuous  demesne  on  the  shores  of 
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Lower  Lough  Erne ;  and,  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  which  is  crowned  by  the  square,  spacious  man- 
sion, a  comprehensive  view  U  obtained  of  this  splen- 
did lake.  There  are  no  parts  of  Lough  Erne  more 
beautiful  than  that  around  Castle- Archdall,  and 
reaching  from  that  demesne  to  Kish." 

CASTLE-BALDWIN,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Bullysadere,  barony  of  Tiraghrill,  co.  Sligo,  Con- 
naught.  Post-town,  Collooney.  Fairs  arc  held  on 
June  4,  July  29,  Sept.  6,  and  Nov.  I.  Pop.  re- 
turned with  the  parish. 

CASTLEBAR.  a  lake,  a  rivulet,  and  a  bog,  in 
co.  Mayo.  Connaught.  The  lake  is  an  aqueous  belt, 
upwards  of  3  miles  in  length,  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  in  mean  breadth,  extending  from  Clonkeen 
cast-north-eastward  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Castlebar.  It  has  great  sinuosity  and 
considerable  intricacy  of  outline ;  and,  though  no- 
where bold  in  feature,  or  possessed  of  any  of  the 
more  striking  elements  of  lake-scenery,  presents 
views  which  are  aggregately  pleasing,  and  occasion- 
ally picturesque.  Its  chief  islets  bear  the  names  of 
Shitten  and  Rabbit  Islands.  On  its  north  shore  is 
Rahans,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Browne.  This  lake  has 
not  suffered  from  the  devastations  of  the  pike  j  and 
contains  the  char  and  the  gillaroo  trout.  The  lake 
of  Islandeady  fsee  that  article]  lies  to  the  west, 
and  sends  hither  its  superfluent  waters  along  a  run 
of  about  half-a-mile.  Between  the  two  is  the  lough- 
let  called  Black  Lough;  and  at  various  points  within 
a  brief  distance,  are  Loughs  Mallart,  Dombayduff, 
Clondeasie,  Salleen,  Sarsfield,  and  5  or  0  ponds. 
All  the  lacustrine  group — the  largest  of  which,  ex- 
cepting Castlebar  and  Islandeady  lakes,  is  less  than 
a  mile  long — are  often  popularly  called  the  Lakes  of 
Castlebar;  while  that  which  bears,  jxir  excellence, 
Ihc  name  of  Castlebar  Lough,  is  distinctively  called 
Lough  Dan  or  Lannagh.  The  area  of  this  lake 
comprises  90  acres,  2  roods,  8  perches,  within  the 
parish  of  Islandeady,  and  377  acres,  29  perches, 
within  the  parish  of  Castlebar;  and  its  surface- 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  1 10  feet. — 
The  Castlebar  rivulet  issues  from  Lough  Dan  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  cuts  the  town 
eastward  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  has  a 
course  of  about  9  or  10  miles,  chiefly  eastward,  to 
the  head  of  Lough  Cullen,  the  southern  expansion 
of  Lough  Conn.  The  laist  third  or  fourth  of  its  run 
i*  entirely  through  bog. — Castlebar  bog  lies  a  little 
south  of 'Loughs  Dan  and  Islandeady,  extends  par- 
nllel  with  these  lakes,  reaches  to  within  a  mile  of 
Castlebar  town,  extends  westward  4  miles,  with  a 
meun  breadth  of  about  2  miles,  and  sends  off  a  nar- 
row projection  about  I  i  mile  farther  west,  but  is 
much  intersected  by  peninsula;  of  sound  land,  and 
contains  otie  considerable  derry,  and  several  lough- 
lets  and  ponds.  Most  of  it  lies  within  the  basin  of 
the  Castlebar  lakes,  and  sends  offits  drainage  through 
Lough  Conn  and  the  Moy  to  the  sea  at  Killalla;  but 
part  is  within  the  basin  of  Lough  Mask,  and  sends 
off  its  drainage  through  the  great  Corrib  chain  of 
lakes  to  the  sea  at  Galway.  The  bog  has  an  ex- 
treme altitude  above  high  water  sea-level  of  189 
feet ;  varies  in  depth  from  14  to  34  feet ;  and  is  b> 
cumlient  chiefly  on  limestone.  The  proposed  plan, 
and  the  estimated  costs  of  improving  it,  may  be  seen 
on  pp.  133,  134.  of  the  third  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Bogs  of  Ireland. 

CASTLEBAR,  or  Aglirh,  a  parish,  containing 
the  town  of  Castlebar,  in  the  barony  of  Carra,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  in  the  direction  of  south 
by  west,  7  miles;  breadth,  from  7  furlongs  to  3J 
niiles;  area,  14,794  acres,  13  perches, — of  which 
377  acres,  29  perches,  are  in  Castlebar  Lough,  and 
368  acres,  2  roods,  27  perches,  are  in  small  lakes. 


Pop.,  in  IMt,  1-2.111;  in  1841,  10.464.  Houses 
1.737.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  5.738 
in  1841,  5,327.  Houses  968.  The  surface  possesses 
much  beauty,  and  consists  about  one-half  of  tillage- 
ground,  and  one-half  of  mountain-pasture,  and  di- 
versifiedly-featured  bog;  but  we  reserve  a  view  of 
its  mansions,  its  scenic  character,  and  its  blending 
with  mountain-perspective  beyond  its  own  limits,  to 
a  brief  notice  of  the  town's  environs. — The  moun- 
tain Burren  is  situated  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 
has  an  altitude  of  1,299  feet.  The  principal  small 
lakes  are  Salleen,  Rusheen,  Mack,  Naspheenagh, 
and  Mallart, — the  last  situated  on  the  western  bor- 
der, a  little  north  of  Castlebar  Lough,  and  possess- 
ing a  surface-elevation  above  sea-level  of  125  feet. 
The  chief  hamlets  are  Clonkeen,  Rush-hill,  lUeau- 

bog,  Kilnageer,  and  Richmond  This  parish  is  a 

rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition, 
£175 '7s.  8Jd.  The  rectories  of  Auush,  Bbeafy, 
Drumraxey.  Islandeady.  Kildecamocue.  and 
Tcrlough  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Castlebar.  Length,  17  miles;  breadth,  1 5 J. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  22,672.  Gross  income,  £822  13s. 
Id.;  nett,  £664  18s.  lid.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Ralhronan 
in  the  dio.  of  Limerick,  and  is  non-resident.  Two 
curates  have  each  a  stipend  of  £75;  and  one  of  them 
receives  also  the  surplice  fees,  amounting  to  £5- 
The  perpetual  curacy  of  Tu rlouch  has  been  erected 
within  the  union.  Castlebar  church  was  built  in 
1825,  at  the  cost  of  £2,400.  borrowed  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sittings  450;  attendance, 
about  300,  exclusive  of  military.  Castlebar  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  5,000 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Ballyhane.  Islandeady  and  Glanis- 
land  Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  attended  by  respec- 
tively, from  1,000  to  1,200,  and  from  600  to  700; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
are  mutually  united.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house has  an  attendance  of  f  rom  100  to  200.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  of  Aglish  consisted  of  1,123 
Churchmen,  5  Presbyterians.  5  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  11,594  Roman  Catholics;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  union,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  perpetual  cu- 
racy of  Turlough,  consisted  of  1 ,246  Protestants,  and 
23,157  Roman  Catholics;  and  22  daily  schools  in  the 
union,  excluding  Turlough,  had  on  their  books  1,000 
boys  and  636  girls.  Fourteen  of  the  schools  were  in 
Aglish ;  and  of  these,  one  was  a  National  school  at 
Clonkeen,  aided  with  £8  a-year  from  the  Board,  and 
5  were  free-sehools  in  Castlebar, — one  for  boys,  sup- 
ported by  £20  from  the  rector,  public  subscriptions, 
and  an  annual  charity  sermon, — another  for  boys, 
supported  chiefly  by  the  National  Board,  and  partly 
by  subscription, — one  for  girls,  supported  by  the 
London  and  Ladies'  London  Hibernian  Societies,  and 
by  the  rector  and  the  public, — another  for  girls,  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  the  National  Board,  and  partly  by 
subscription, — a  third  for  girls,  supported  wholly  by 
subscription. 

• 

CASTLEBAR, 

A  market  and  post  town,  the  capital  of  co.  Mayo, 
and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  stands  in  the 
parish  of  its  own  name,  barony  of  Corra,  and  on  the 
mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Westport,  8J  miles  east- 
north-ea*t  of  Westport,  26J  north-west  of  Tuam, 
a:id  126  west  by  north  of  Dublin. 

Environ*.'] — The  town's  site  is  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  vast  plain  of  mixed  bog  and  pasture 
which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  Connaught, 
and  near  the  head  of  the  broken  and  tumulated  pro- 
jection of  that  plain  which  intervenes  between  the 
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Highland*  of  Erris  anil  Tyravvlry.  and  tho*e  of 
Jovcc-country  and  Cutinemara.  Low  hills  rise  on 
all  sides,  in  it*  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  trend 
awuv  in  irregular  ridge*  and  groups  to  the  compara- 
tively near  amphitheatre  of  ennroning  mountain. 
The  Park  and  the  Lawn— the  former  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Lucan,  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  town, 
and  the  latter  the  teat  of  St-  Clair  O'Malley.  hi* 
lord-hip  s  agent — adjoin  the  suburb*,  and  contribute 
their  improved  grounds  and  demesne  embellishments 
as  features  of  beauty  to  the  town's  landscape ;  Wind- 
sor, Hawthorn  Lodge,  Breafy,  and  other  villas,  are 
sprinkled  at  intervals  in  the  near  vicinity ;  Kilhovne 
House,  Sir  Samuel  O'Malley.  Bart.,  Rahans,  Mrs. 
Browne,  and  other  mansions  of  pretending  character, 
adorn  the  choicer  stretches  of  ground  within  a  circle 
of  several  miles ;  and  the  cordon  of  lofty  mountains 
in  the  distance,  with  the  monarch-summits  of  Croagb- 
patrick  in  the  west,  and  Nephin  in  the  north,  form 
a  grand  panoramic  perspective,  and  distinctly  com- 
bine with  the  broken  low  country  which  they  cn- 
clo«e.  Yet  though  the  scenery  around  the  town  is 
striking,  and  the  surface  of  the  country  presents 
many  patches  of  rich  soil  and  of  bosky  woodland, 
the  land,  especially  toward  Ncphin,  is  prevailingly 
naked,  cold,  boggv,  moorish,  and  wild. 

Interior  of  the  Tama. J  —  The  principal  street  bears, 
in  different  parts,  the  names  of  Ellison,  Market,  and 
Bridge  streets;  measures  about  660  yards  in  length; 
runs  from  south-west  to  north-east;  and  is,  la  a 
general  view,  spacious  and  tolerably  well-built.  A 
continuation  of  it,  320  yards  eastward,  is  called 
School- House-hill,  and  runs  along  the  thoroughfare 
toward  Ballina,  but  has  an  appearance  very  inferior 
to  the  rest  of  the  line.  A  sort  of  square,  or  very 
spacious  area,  which  subtends  the  south-east  side  of 
Ellison-street,  and  is  traversed  by  the  thoroughfare 
toward  Tuam.  has  an  appearance  of  considerable 
pretension.  But  all  the  rest  of  the  town,  consisting 
of  lanes  and  alleys  near  the  centre,  and  of  streets 
straggling  away,  in  suburban  order,  from  the  main 
body,  is  altogether  of  hamlet  character,  and  rarely 
boasts  a  better  building  than  a  poor  thatched  cabin. 
Some  improvement*  have  been  effected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan.  The  town  is  neither 
paved,  lighted,  nor  watched;  and  its  strceta  or  roads 
are  repaired  by  baronial  presentments. 

Public  Iluildingt.] — The  castle  whence  Castlehar 
has  its  name,  was  a  stronghold  of  the  De  Burghs, 
und  existed  long  before  the  proper  founding  of  the 
town. — The  parish-church  has  a  somewhat  orna- 
mental appearance,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
spire.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  noticeable 
chiefly  for  its  large  proportions  and  its  substantial 
masonry  The  court-house,  situated  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  square,  diagonally  opposite  the 
parish-church,  is  a  handsome  edifice.  The  barrack, 
situated  in  an  open  space  200  yards  behind  the 
court-bouse,  is  always  occupied  by  a  party  of  mili- 
tary. The  county  gaol,  situated  in  the  western  sub. 
urbs,  is  a  new  and  very  spacious  erection,  and  under- 
went thorough  reform  in  1838  ;  yet,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  built  just  before  the  enactment  of 
the  hut  provisions  for  salutary  prison  discipline,  it 
wants  some  desirable  facilities  for  the  most  effective 
classification.  On  the  inspection-day,  in  1840,  the 
prisoners  were  26  females  and  96  males ;  and  were 
found  to  be  occupied  a*  follows, — 20  females  at 
work,  and  6  at  prison  duties, — 44  males  at  useful 
trades,  19  at  stone-breaking,  26  at  the  tread-wheel, 
and  9  at  prison-duties.  On  Dec.  31,  1842,  the 
prisoner*  were  45  male  debtors,  I  female  debtor, 
105  tried  male  criminals,  17  untried  male  criminals, 
22  tried  female  criminals,  12  untried  female  crim- 
inals, 6  tick  in  hospital,  2  male  lunatics,  and  3 


female  lunatics.  The  total  number  confined  during 
1842  was  1,171  ;  the  average  number  at  one  period, 
between  168  and  169;  the  maximum  number,  210; 
the  number  of  cells,  128;  the  number  of  bed*  in  other 
rooms,  60.  The  total  expenses  of  the  gaol  during 
1842,  amounted  to  £2,380  17s.  8jd.  ;  and  the  aver- 
age cost  of  each  prisoner  was  £14  3*.  9$d — The 
linen-hall  and  the  assembly-room  are  in  one  build- 
ing ;  the  latter  above,  and  the  former  below  The 

county  infirmary  contains  47  beds ;  and,  though 
quite  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  population  of 
306,000,  is  a  very  we  11- managed  institution,  and 
affords  considerable  relief  in  proportion  to  it*  funds 
and  accommodation.  In  1840-41,  it  received  £1.325 
13*.  3d.,  expended  £1.170  19s.  3jd.,  and  bad  488 
intern  and  925  extern  patient*. 

Poor-law  Union."] —  The  Castlehar  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  83d,  and  wa*  declared  on  Not*.  9, 
1839.  It  all  lies  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  com- 
prehends an  area  of  232  square  miles,  or  148,477 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  58.001.  Its 
electoral  division?,  and  their  respective  population, 
in  1831,  are  Castlehar.  12.111;  Wandeady,  3,029; 
Addergoole.  6,714;  Turlough,  6.948  ;  Stradc,  7,777; 
Balla,  3,755;  Drum,  4.806;  Ballintobber,  6.212; 
Bally hean,  3,734  ;  and  Breafy,  2,315.  It*  ex-officio 
guardians  are  7,  and  its  elected  guardians  21  ;  and  of 
the  latter  4  are  returned  by  Castlehar  division,  3  by 
each  of  the  divisions  of  Addergoole,  Stradc,  and  Bal- 
lintobber, 2  each  by  Turlough  and  Drum,  and  1 
each  by  Islandcady,  Balla,  Ballybean,  and  Breafy. 
The  valuator  was  appointed  on  Feb.  18th,  1840; 
and  the  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Aug. 
28th.  1840.— to  be  completed  in  Oct.  1841.— to  cost 
£6,300  for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,259  8s. 
ljd.  for  fittings  and  contingencies,— to  occupy  an 
area  of  7  acres,  purchased  for  £340  Us.  10jd.,  -and 
to  contain  accommodation  for  600  paupers.  There 
is  no  fever  hospital  in  the  union.  The  dispensary 
districts  are  those  of  Balla  and  Ballyglass,  Castle- 
har and  Turlough ;  and  jointly  comprehend  an  area 
of  133,460  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of 
52,048.  The  Castlehar  dispensary  serves  for  a  dis- 
trict of  64.186  acres,  with  a  population  of  29,689; 
and,  in  1840-41.  it  expended  £159  5s.  8|d.,  and 
made  6,312  dispensations  of  medicine  to  2,723 
patients. 

Trade."] — Castlehar  possesses  a  large  share  of  the 
comparatively  unimportant  linen  trade  of  the  county; 
and  is  supposed  to  command  three  times  more  linen 
to  ita  markets  than  Westport.  In  the  town  are  two 
breweries  and  a  tannery.  Yet  aggregate  trade  and 
manufacture  are  so  low  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  working-classes  are  supported  chiefly  as  day. 
labourers  in  the  department  of  agriculture.  The 
trade,  so  common  to  Irish  towns,  of  offering  • 
market  for  agricultural  produce,  and  furnishing  sup- 
plies of  miscellaneous  goods,  ha*  a  wide  scope  of 
country  for  its  arena  to  the  south  and  cast,  and  is 
steadily  on  the  increase.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  1 1, 
July  9,  Sept  16,  and  Nov.  18.  A  branch  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank  was  established 
in  1835,  and  a  branch  of  the  National  Bank  in  1836. 
The  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  mail-coach 
to  Ballina,  in  correspondence  with  one  thence  to 
Sligo,  a  car  in  transit  between  Westport  and  Tuam, 
and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Westport  and 
Dublin.  Two  newspapers,  on  opposite  sides  in 
politics,  have  long  been  published  in  the  town. 

Municipal  Affairt.]  —  Castlebar  seems  to  have 
been  erected  into  a  borough  by  charter  of  1 1  James 
I.,  and  it  had  also  a  charter  of  5  James  II.  It* 
borough  limits  comprised  a  district  included  within 
a  circle  drawn  upon  a  radius  of  a  mile  from  the  centre 
of  the  town.    Its  corporation  was  entitled,  H  The 
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Portreeve,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  I 
Town  of  Castlebar  "  "  The  chief  privilege  of  the  I 
corporation,"  say*  the  Municipal  Corporation!  Re-  ' 
port  of  1833,  "  that  of  returning  two  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament,  ceased  at  the  Union,  when  the  ] 
sum  of  £15,000  was  paid  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Luoan, 
the  patron  of  the  borough,  as  compensation  for  its 
loss ;  and  from  that  event  till  the  year  1824,  corpor- 
ate officers  were  occasionally  appointed.  Some  of 
the  members  are  still  living;  but  there  has  not, 
since  that  year,  been  any  corporate  meeting ;  and, 
for  practical  purposes,  the  corporation  may  he  con- 
sidered as  having  ceased  to  exist  for  the  last  ten 
years."  A  court  of  record,  held  by  the  portreeve, 
was  authorised  by  charter.  A  manorial  court,  with 
Jurisdiction  unlimited  in  amount,  is  held  by  Lord 
Lucan's  seneschal.  The  court  of  the  assistant  bar- 
rister for  civil  bills  is  held  twice  a-year.  A  court  of 
petty-sessions  is  held  every  Saturday.  The  courts 
of  assize  for  the  county  are  all  held  in  the  town. 
The  only  police  are  a  party  of  the  county  constabu- 
lary. 

5fa/i*/»«.]_Area  of  the  town,  459  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  6,373  ;  in  1841,  5,137-  Houses  769.  Fa- 
milies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  232 ;  in  man- 
ufactures and  trade,  539;  in  other  pursuits,  299. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 75 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  575  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour.  324;  on  means  not  specified,  96. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,104;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
274;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  741.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  733 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  489 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,171. 

Hittory.']— During  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  castle  of  Castlebar  was  held  for  the  parlia- 
ment, by  Sir  Henry  Bingham,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Earl  of  Lucan ;  and  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Vis- 
count Mayo,  and  his  son  Sir  Theobald  Bourke, 
leaders  of  the  confederated  Irish.  Sir  Henry  Bing- 
ham and  bis  garrison  surrendered  to  the  besiegers 
on  the  condition  of  being  safely  conveyed  to  the 
next  town ;  but,  after  being  protected  three  days, 
and  while  on  their  march  of  conveyance  to  the  south, 
they  were  barbarously  massacred  at  the  Bridge  of 
Shruel,  4  miles  north  of  Headford.  Lord  Mayo 
died  before  be  could  be  called  to  account  by  his  fel- 
low-men ;  but  Sir  Theobald  Bourke,  after  being 
formally  arraigned  and  specially  tried  for  the  horrid 
deed  of  perfidy  and  massacre,  was  shot  to  death  in 
Jan.  1653— On  the  25th  of  Aug.,  1798.  while  the 
French  force,  which  had  arrived  at  Killalla,  were  in 
possession  of  Ballina,  and  were  about  to  march  to 
the  south  [see  Baluna],  General  Hutchinson  ap- 
peared at  Castlebar,  with  a  British  army  which  bad 
been  speedily  segregated,  and  bad  marched  with 
great  expedition  from  Gal  way ;  and.  on  the  follow- 
ing night,  he  was  joined  by  General  Lake,  the  chief 
commander  in  the  west.  "  The  habiU  of  disorder, 
inveterate  in  the  troops,"  says  Gordon,  "  could  not 
possibly  in  two  months  have  been  eradicated  by 
Cornwallis.  Of  this  the  army  here  assembled  fur- 
nished full  proof  in  the  whole  of  their  conduct. 
The  gun  of  a  soldier,  by  accident  or  design,  ex- 
ploded from  a  window.  A  cry  was  raised  that  • 
shot  had  been  fired  at  the  Longford  militia;  and 
a  tumult  was  excited  which  threatened  the  town 
with  conflagration  and  massacre,  which  was  with 
great  difficulty  prevented  by  the  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions of  Hutchinson  and  other  officers."  Tbia 
turbulent  condition  of  the  army,  and  superccssion 
of  General  Hutchinson,  who  knew  the  ground 
around  Castlebar,  and  had  formed  a  good  plan  of 
action,  by  General  Lake,  who  was  a  stranger,  and 


wanted  sufficient  control  over  both  men  and  cir- 
cumstances, may  account  for  the  disgraceful  defeat 
which  followed, — a  defeat  so  ignominious  as  to  be 
usually  designated  in  sarcasm,  "  the  Race  of  Castle- 
bar." The  British  troops — fresh,  vigorous,  sustained 
by  a  well-served  train  of  14  cannons,  and  variously 
estimated  in  number  from  1,100  to  6,000,  but  seem- 
ingly not  fewer  than  at  least  3,000— were  drawn  up 
on  an  advantageous  position  between  the  town  and  the 
advancing  French ;  and,  at  7  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th,  they  saw  their  antagonists  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  from  the  town,  only  800  French- 
men, fatigued  and  sleepless,  and  about  1,000  Irish 
peasants  who  had  joined  their  standard,  but  were 
useless  in  battle,  the  whole  sustained  by  no  other 
artillery  than  two  small  currich-guns.  The  French 
leaders  at  first  thought  themselves  unable  to  make 
serious  resistance,  and  they  saw  their  troops  at  the 
onset  recoiling  from  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
British  artillery;  but,  determining  to  make  a  spirited 
effort  while  hope  remained,  they  ordered  their  men 
to  file  to  the  right  and  left,  to  advance  in  small 
bodies  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  and  to  assail  their 
antagonists  in  flank, — and  tbey  almost  instantly  saw 
themselves  undoubted  and  complete  victors.  "  Seised 
with  a  strange  panic,  the  royal  army  shrank  from 
the  assault,  broke  on  all  sides,  and  fled  through  the 
town  in  extreme  confusion  on  the  road  to  Tuam, 
leaving  their  artillery  and  ammunition  to  the  enemy. 
To  rally  them,  all  attempts  were  fruitless.  Their 
flight  waa  continued  to  Tuam,  which  they  reached 
on  the  night  of  that  day,  38  English  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle ;  and  was  renewed,  after  a  short  re- 
freshment, toward  Athlone,  where  an  officer  of  car- 
bineers, with  60  of  his  men,  arrived  at  one  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  the  28th,  having  performed  a  march  of 
80  English  miles  in  27  hours.  Where  their  course 
would  have  terminated,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  if 
it  bad  not  been  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy 
at  the  latter  town.'  The  French  kept  possession 
of  Castlebar  till  the  4th  of  September ;  and,  early 
on  the  morning  of  that  day,  they  commenced  a  rapid 
march  toward  the  north-east,  to  fight  the  action 
near  Collooney  on  the  5th,  and  surrender  at  Ballin- 
amuck  on  the  8th.  See  Ballysadeke  and  Baixim- 
AMUCK. 

CASTLE-BARRY,  an  oldfortalice  and  a  modern 
mansion,  on  the  river  Awbeg,  a  little  east  of  Butte- 
rant,  co.  Cork,  Minister.  The  castle  was,  in  turbu- 
lent times,  a  defcnceable  residence  of  the  Barry 
family;  but,  though  occupying  a  bold  and  rocky 
rite,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  remarkable  for 
either  strength  or  magnitude.  The  late  John 
Anderson,  Esq.,  purchased  the  estate  from  Richard, 
Earl  of  Barrymore,  and  repaired  and  modernised 
both  the  original  fortalice  and  a  comparatively 
modern  superadded  mansion. 

CASTLEBAT,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Car- 
new,  barony  of  Shillelagh,  co.  Wickiow  Leinster. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  105;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CASTLE-BELLING  HAM,  a  village  In  the  par- 
ish  of  Gernonstown,  barony  of  Ardee,  co.  Louth, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Belfast,  4  miles  north  of  Dunleer,  and  6  south  of 
Dundalk.  Adjoining  it  is  Castle-Bellingham  House, 
the  handsome  seat  of  Sir  A.  Bellingham,  Bart.  The 
neat  appearance  of  the  village,  the  soft  beauty  of 
the  demesne,  and  the  improved  and  ornate  charac- 
ter of  the  surrounding  fertile  country,  are  fitted  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  even  a  hurried  traveller. 
An  earth-work  in  the  vicinity  crowns  an  eminence, 
commands  extensive  views,  has  at  one  of  its  angles  a 
circular  tumulus,  is  described  by  Mr.  Wright  as  having; 
"been  formerly  a  very  strong  camp  in  the  shape  of 
an  heart,"  and  possesses  among  the  peasantry  the 
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vague  fame  of  having  been  the  teat  of  tbe  first  Irish 

parliament.  The  village  baa  an  extensive  brewery, 
whose  manufacture  posse*se*  a  popular  name  for 
excellence,  and  is  extensively  ana  very  favourably 
known  as  '  Castle- Bellingham  ale.'  A  portion  of 
the  inhabitant*  are  engaged  in  linen- weaving.  Fairs 
are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday  and  Oct.  10.  A  di*- 
pensary  here  is  within  tbe  Ardee  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  26,368  acres,  with 
11.500  inhabitants;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
£144,  and  administered  to  2,120  patient*.  In  1841, 
a  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £930 ;  circulated 
£3,837  in  1,110  loans;  and  realised  a  nett  profit 
of  £27  7».  4d.  Area  of  the  village,  34  acre*. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  61  I ;  in  1841,  665.    Houses  1 13. 

CASTLE-BERNARD,  the  mansion  and  demesne 
of  the  Earl  of  Bandon,  on  tbe  Bandon  river,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Bandon,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  An  old  fortified  residence  on  the  grounds 
belonged  to  the  O'Mahony  family,  and  wa*  called 
Ca*tle-Mahon.  This  bouse  was  rebuilt  about  tbe 
year  1715.  by  Francis  Bernard,  E*q.,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  representative  of  Bandon 
in  parliament,  and  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Bandon; 
and  a  new  and  more  extensive  mansion,  situated  at 
a  short  distance  from  tbe  former,  was  built  by  the 
Earl  since  tbe  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
The  new  structure  is  a  handsome  Grecian  edifice, 
and  contains  several  spacious  and  noble  apartments. 
Tbe  demesne  abounds  in  graceful  inequalities  of 
surface,  exhibits  beautiful  clumps  and  grand  sheets 
of  wood  on  its  fine  swells  and  dopes,  and  is  tra- 
versed and  partly  cut  into  numerous  islets  by  a  fork- 
ing and  ramified  transit  of  tbe  river. 

CASTLE-BERNARD,  a  demesne  on  the  eastern 
border  of  tbe  south-western  projection  of  King's 
co.,  about  8  mile*  east  by  north  of  Birr,  Leinster. 
The  mansion  is  a  handsome  castellated  structure 
embosomed  in  wood,  the  demesne  is  beautifully 
situated,  and  finely  improved  ;  and  they  jointly  con- 
stitute a  striking  feature  of  the  landscape  in  which 
they  lie.    They  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Bernard. 

CASTLE-BLA  KEN  I  \  .  or  Killasolan,  a  par- 
ish partly  in  the  barony  of  Kilconnel,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Tyaquin,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  The 
Tyaquin  section  contains  the  villages  of  Castle- 
Blakeney  and  Caltra:  see  Caltha.  Length,  south- 
westward,  4  miles;  breadth,  from  1{  to  4.  Area 
of  the  Kilconnel  section,  3,592  acre*,  1  rood,  25 
perches;  of  the  Tyaquin  section,  7.890  acres,  1 
rood,  38  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  4,306; 
in  1841, 4,496.  Houses  697  Pop.  of  the  Kilconnel 
section,  in  1831,  1.118;  in  1841,  1.143.  Houses  165. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  district*  of  the  Tyaquin  section,  in 
1841.2,956.  Houses  470.  The  surface  is  flat  and 
partly  boggy  ;  and  the  soil  is,  for  the  most  part, 
poor  and  -hallow.  A  stream  which  trace*  all  the 
western  boundary,  and  part  of  tbe  northern  boundary, 
descends,  while  there,  from  an  elevation  of  228  to 
one  of  170  feet  The  highest  ground  it  on  tbe 
boundary-line  between  the  baronies,  and  has  an  alti- 
tude of  305  feet  above  sea-level,  or  of  106  above  tbe 
medium  local  water-level.  The  principal  hamlet* 
are  Killasolan,  Derrymore,  Cloonfaris,  Greenville, 
Newtown,  and  Ballinahattina.  Tbe  road  from  Dub- 
lin to  Wcstport  traverses  tbe  interior,  and  fork*  at 
the  village  into  tbe  old  line  by  Abbey  knockmoy,  tbe 
stage-coach  line  by  Mount  Belle  w  and  Moylough,  and 
the  mail  line  a  little  to  the  right.  On  tbe  Dublin  road 
is  the  village  of  Caltra  ;  and  on  a  crossroad  leading 
toward  Roscommon  is  Castle-Ffrench.  the  seat  of 
Lord  Ffrencb.  Tbe  village  of  Castle-Blakcney  stands 
3j  miles  west-north- west  of  Ahascragh,  and  15  east- 
south-east  of  Tuam.  It  is  a  poor  place ;  and  consist* 
principally  of  the  parish -church,  a  tolerably  good 
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schoolhouse,  and  two  lines  of  cabins.  Fair*  are  held 
on  Jan.  1,  Whitsun-Tuesday,  July  26,  and  Oct.  9. 
Area  of  the  village,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,233. 
Houses  36.  A  mile  distant,  and  at  the  intersection  of 
the  old  Ballinasloe  road,  is  the  Inn  of  Glantane — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
thedio  ofElphin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £300; 
glebe,  £80.  Gross  income,  £380;  nett,  £355.  Pa- 
tron, alternately  the  Crown  and  the  diocesan.  A  cu- 
rate has  a  stipend  of  £100.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  about  £10,  and  are  impropriate  in 
Lord  Clorihrock.  The  old  church  was  repaired 
and  the  steeple  reconstructed  in  1812,  by  means  of 
a  gift  of  £184  12*.  34d.,  and  a  loan  of  the  same 
amount,  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits;  and 
the  church  wa*  rebuilt  in  1832,  by  means  of  a  gift 
of  £300  from  that  Board.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance 
45.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  1.500.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
115,  and  the  Roman  Catholic*  to  4,561;  and  5 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  some 
advantages  from  Lord  Ffrencb.  one  with  £2  a-year 
from  Lord  Clonbrock,  one  with  £9  from  the  Lon- 
don Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  and  a  graduated 
allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
one  with  £3  from  Mr.  Blakeney.  and  graduated 
allowance*  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society  and 
the  archbishop  of  Tuam— had  on  their  books  258 
bovs  and  163  girls. 

CASTLE-BL  AYNEY,  a  post  and  market  town, 
in  the  parish  of  Mucknoe.  baron v  of  Creroorne,  co. 
Monaghan,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Londonderry,  9}  miles  south-west  of 
Newton- Hamilton,  9r  north  of  Carrickmacross,  1  U 
south  by  east  of  Monaghan,  \'2\  north-west  of  Dun- 
dalk,  and  49(  north  by  west  of  Dublin.  Sir  Edward 
Blayney,  who  wa*  governor  of  Monaghan  in  tbe 
reign  of  James  I.,  built  the  fortalice  which  originally 
bore  the  name  of  Castle- Blayney,  and  which  oc ra- 
tioned the  erection  around  it  of  tbe  nucleus  of  tbe 
present  town.  Monaghan  was  at  that  time  depen- 
dent for  supplies  by  an  inland  carriage  of  24  mile* 
from  Newry,  and,  owing  to  the  frequent  prevalence 
of  war,  could  with  difficulty  obtain  them  ;  and  Sir 
Edward  Blayney  erected  tbe  fortalice  as  a  halting, 
place  of  safety  for  parties  of  transport  and  of  royal 
troops  on  the  way  from  Newry ;  and  was  rewarded 
for  this  service  by  tbe  grant  ot  the  fine  estate  which 
bis  posterity,  the  Barons  and  Viscounts  Blancy,  have 
since  enjoyed.  Sir  Edward  claimed  descent  from 
Cadwallader,  a  prince  or  king  of  Cambria ;  be  served 
in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Ire- 
land;  and,  in  1621.  be  was  bv  James  I.  created 
Baron  Blayney  of  Monaghan.  The  7th,  9th,  10th, 
and  12th  Barons  have  each,  in  commemoration  and 
maintenance  of  their  claim  to  royal  Welsh  descent, 
liorne  the  baptismal  name  of  Cadwallader-Davi*. 
The  demesne  of  tbe  Viscounts  adjoins  tbe  town ; 
and,  in  spite  of  it*  being  presided  over  by  a  plain 
though  commodious  mansion,  it  yields  in  tbe  ele- 
ments of  calm  and  toothing  interest  to  few  de- 
mesnes in  the  north.  It  has  no  bold  features,  yet 
enjoys  some  beautiful  combination*  of  wood  and 
water.  "  It  embraces  the  whole  of  the  lovely 
Lough  Macknoe,  it*  pretty  islets  and  softly  swelling 
boundaries ;  and  the  rich  foliage  which  now  mantles 
the  latter  adds  much  to  the  splendour  of  tbe  scenery. 
The  plantation*  also  clothe  many  of  tbe  surrounding 
height*;  and  while  they  increase  the  beauty  of 
Lord  Blayney'*  residence,  they  add  to  the  appear- 
ance and  comfort  of  hit  respectable  town.  On  one 
of  the  tmall  islandt  in  tbe  fake  are  tbe  ruins  of  an 
ancient  fortress."  [Fraier.]  Tbe  town  never  ac- 
quired any  consequence  till  about  the  close  of  last 
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century  :  but  it  then  received  a  stimulus  both  from 
the  establishment  of  a  linen-market,  and  from  great 
encouragement  given  to  tenant-  by  the  Lord  Blay- 
ney  of  the  period ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  it  was  en- 
tirely rebuilt  with  excellent  stone-houses,  almost  all 
of  two  stories,  and  slated.  The  plan  of  its  principal 
parts  consists  of  a  triangular  central  area,  and  of 
three  streets  extending  away  from  the  angles ;  and 
on  high  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  central  area, 
stands  a  very  neat  market-house,  containing  in  it* 
second  story  a  very  spacious  room,  and  overlooking 
every  avenue  that  leads  to  the  tower.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  a  neat  church  amid  a  neat  clump 
of  plantation,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  an  excellent  inn,  a  Poor- 
law  workhouse,  a  fever  hoBpital,  some  schools,  and 
a  remarkably  well-kept  district  bridewell  of  2  dav- 
room*,  2  yards,  and  7  cells.  A  linen-market  is  held 
on  Wednesday  ;  and,  40  years  ago,  it  commanded  an 
average  value  of  £500  in  weekly  sale*.  Fairs  are 
held  on  May  13,  Aug.  10.  Nov.  8.  and  Dec.  6.  The 
public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  caravan  toDun- 
dalk,  a  caravan  in  transit  between  Monaghan  and 
Newry,  a  car  in  transit  between  Ballybay  and  Newry, 
a  coach  in  transit  between  Omagh  and  Dublin,  and 
a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Londonderry  and 
Dublin.  A  projected  railway  from  Dublin  to  Ar- 
magh touches  Castle- Dlayncy  at  the  distance  of  21 1 
miles,  352  yards,  statute  measure,  from  Armagh. 

The  Castle-Blaney  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the 
82(1 ;  and  wua  declared  on  Nov.  8.  1839.  It  lies 
partly  in  co.  Monaghan  and  partly  in  co.  Armagh ;  and 
comprehends  an  area  of  93,442  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in 
1831,  of  5(5,505.  Its  electoral  divisions  in  Monaghan 
are  Castle-Blaney,  Churchill,  Ballybay,  Greagh,  Bel- 
iHtrain,  Creeve,  Laragh,  Annayalla,  Broomfield,  Mul- 
lyash,  Carrickaslane,  andCremartin:  and  those  in  Ar- 
magh are  Newtown-Hamilton,  Camley,  Cro«smaglen, 
Creggan,  Dorsey,  and  Shectriin.  Its  ex-oflficio  guar- 
dians are  7,  and  its  elected  guardians  22  in  number ; 
and  the  latter  are  returned  thus, — two  by  each  of  the 
divisions  of  Castle-Blaney,  Ballybay,  Creeve,  and 
Cremartin,  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is 
£65,023  17s.  6d.  ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated 
is  1 1,347 ;  and  of  these,  2,467  are  rated  for  a  valua- 
tion not  exceeding  £1, — 1,034,  not  exceeding  £2, — 
1,067,  not  exceeding  £3,-1,049.  not  exceeding  £4, 
— and  973,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was 
contracted  for  on  Sept.  21,  1840, — to  be  completed 
in  Jan.  1842,— to  cost  £6,150  for  building  and  com- 
pletion, and  £1,289  for  fittings  and  contingencies,— 
to  occupy  an  area  of  8  acres,  1  rood,  20  perches,— 
and  to  contain  accommodation  for  800  persons.  The 
date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  Dee.  15, 
1842  ;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843, 
was  £142  3s.  7jd. ;  and  the  total  previous  expendi- 
ture was  £1 ,493  5s.  OJd.  The  fever  hospital  in  the 
town  is  quite  incompetent  for  the  wants  of  even  a 
t-mall  section  of  the  union ;  and,  in  1839,  it  had  an  in- 
come of  only  £31  5s.,  and  admitted  only  33  patients. 
The  county  infirmaries  are  too  distant  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  most  needy  cases.  The  dispensary  dis- 
tricts exclude  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Castle- 
Blaney,  yet  extend  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  union ;  and  being  only  4  in  number,  they  are 
quite  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose  ;  their  aggregate  area  is  1 19,400  acres,  with 
a  population,  in  1831,  of  69,854 ;  and  their  seats  are 
Ballybay,  Bellatrain,  Crossmaglen,  and  Newtown- 
Hamilton.  Area  of  the  town,  82  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,828;  in  1841,  2,134.  Houses  320.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  104 ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  238;  in  other  pursuits,  107. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 


sion, 20 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  246 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  150. 

CASTLE-BOROUGH,  the  mansion  and  demesne 
of  Lord  Care vv,  6  miles  west-south- west  of  Ennis- 
corthy,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  The  mansion  is  a 
handsome  edifice  ;  and  the  plantations  of  the  demesne 
are  extensive  ;  and,  jointly  with  those  of  Coolbawn, 
the  seat  of  Francis  Bruen,  Esq.,  relieve  the  naked- 
ness of  the  surrounding  country. 

C  ASTL  E-BO  V  R  K  E,  an  old  mansion,  the  quondam 
seat  of  the  Lords  Mayo,  at  the  head  of  Lough  Carra, 
barony  of  Carra,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  The  large 
estates  of  the  ancient  proprietors  were  partly  dis- 
posed of  by  sale,  and  partly  transmitted  bv  marriage  ; 
and.  after  the  death  of  the  8th  and  last  Vi-count  in 
1767,  the  estate  of  Oastle-Bourke  lineally  descendi-d 
to  Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  Esq. 

CASTLEBOY.    See  Castlkbuoy. 

CASTLE-BRACK,  a  parish  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Tinnehinch,  and  of  Queen's 
co.,  6  miles  west  by  north  of  Portarlington,  Leinster. 
Length,  south-eastward,  5|  miles;  breadth,  from  If 
mile  to  24  ;  area,  9,275  acres,  3  roods,  24  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,855;  in  1841.  1,924.  Houses 
318.  The  castle  whence  the  parish  has  its  name  has 
long  been  in  ruins ;  and  Roskeen  castle,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  it,  is  also  a  ruin.  The  only  mansion  i* 
Cappalougb.  A  large  proportion  of  the  parochial 
surface  is  bog.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the  north- 
west, and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  488  fret. 
The  nascent  Barrow  flows  some  miles  on  the  boun- 
dary, and  takes  leave  at  a  surface  elevation  above 
sea-level  of  235  feet.  Fairs  are  held  at  the  village  or 
hamlet  of  Castle- Brack  on  May  15,  Aug.  12,  Nov.  15. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Orkoax  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  The 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £70  0s.  10d.,  and 
the  rectorial  for  £140  Is.  8d. ;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  General  Dunne  of  Btittas.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  500 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Rosenallis.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  126,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,724;  and  two  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  in  connection  with  the  National  Board — had  on 
their  books  57  bov*  and  63  girls. 

CASTLE-BRIDGE,  a  village  in  the  parishes  of 
Ardcavan,  Ardcolm,  and  Tickillen,  barony  of  Ea«t 
Shelmalier,  co.  Wexford,  Lciii»ter.  It  stands  on  the 
road  from  Wexford  to  Oulart,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  rivulet  Sow  into  the  head  of  the  nortb-west- 
em  projection  of  Wexford  Harbour,  :H  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Wexford.  Adjoining  it  is  Artra- 
mont,  the  beautifully  situated  demesne  of  George  Le 
Hunt,  Esq. ;  and  along  the  shore  in  the  vicinity  are 
chains  of  sterile  and  striking  sand  hills.  A  dispen- 
sary in  the  village  is  within  the  Wexford  Poor-law 
union;  and,  in  1839-40,  expended  £115  17-  4jd., 
and  administered  to  1,000  patients.  Fair*  arc  held 
on  April  11  and  Dec.  26.  The  village  gives  name 
to  a  parish  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment. See  Ardcavan,  Ardcolm,  and  Tickil- 
len. Area  of  the  Ardcavan  section  of  the  village. 
9  acres .  of  the  Ardcolm  section,  3  acres ;  of  the 
Tickillen  section,  15  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  416;  in  1841,  439.  Houses  81.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  of  the  Ardcavan  section,  ICS;  of  the  Ard- 
colm section,  123;  of  the  Tickillen  section,  148. 
Houses  in  the  three  sections  respectively,  34.  21. 
and  26. 

CASTLE-BROWNE,  the  quondam  seat  of  the 
family  of  Browne,  about  a  mile  from  Clane,  co.  Kil- 
dare, Leinster.  The  Brownes  obtained  the  e»ute 
by  intermarriage  with  the  family  of  Wogan.  The 
mansion  was,  a  number  of  years  ago,  altered,  en- 
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larged,  and  converted  into  the  Jesuits'  College  of 
Clongower  :  which  tee. 

CASTLE-BOl'Y,  or  St.  Johnstown,  a  parish 
3  miles  north  of  Portaferry,  barony  of  Ardes,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  It  consists  of  a  main  body  and  a 
small  detached  district,  the  latter  lying  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  former.  Length  of  the  main  body, 
westward,  2  miles ;  breadth,  from  $  of  a  mile  to 
)§  mile;  area  of  the  whole,  1,358  acres,  38  perches, 
— of  which  12  acres.  3  roods,  17  perches,  are  water. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  775.  Houses  151.  The  surface 
is  washed  by  Cloghy  bay  on  the  east,  and  di- 
versified with  Lough  Doo  in  the  west.— Castle- 
bouy  is  not  known  as  a  parish  in  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions.  A  commandery  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  was  founded  here  in  the  12th  century ;  and  a 
manor  court,  and  several  townlands  in  freehold, 
which  belonged  to  it,  have  descended  to  the  family 
•f  Ecblin.  The  buildings  of  the  commandery  were 
long  ago  an  amorphous  heap  of  ruin. 

CASTLE-CALDWELL.    See  Belleek. 

CASTLE-CAR,  an  old  castle  about  3  miles 
north-west  of  Manor- Hamilton,  co.  Leitrim,  Con- 
naught.  It  stands  in  the  district  called  Glencar ; 
and  was  built  by  the  O'Rorkes.  Dr.  MacParlan 
■ays,  "  It  is  a  very  unique  grotesque  figure,  being  7 
feet  broad  in  the  wall,  though  only  42  feet  in  length, 
by  30  broad  and  30  high,  or  thereabout." 

CASTLE-CARBERY,  a  parish,  containing  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  on  the  western  frontier  of 
the  barony  of  Carbery  and  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
Length,  south-westward,  3)  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
2j  ;  area,  4,796  acres.  3  roods,  9  perches,— of  which 
19  acres,  I  rood.  8  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1.476;  in  1841,  754.  Houses  114.  The  sur- 
face skirts  the  border  of  the  Bog  of  Allen ;  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  dead  level ;  and  consists  of  land 
which  averages  in  value  about  26s.  per  plantation 
acre.  The  source  of  the  river  Boync  is  situated  a 
little  south  of  the  village ;  and  the  highest  ground  is 
situated  on  the  north-west,  and  has  an  altitude  above 
sea-level  of  471  feet.  The  chief  resiliences  arc 
Coolcor,  Ballyhagan,  and  Newberry.  The  Grand 
Can..]  cro*«es  the  southern  wing,  and  offers  its  facili- 
ties of  communication  to  the  whole  parish  ;  and  the 
roads  from  Jobnstown-Bridge  to  Philipstown,  and 
from  Mullingar  to  Naa»,  intersect  each  other  in  the  in- 
terior— The  village  of  Castle-Carbery  stands  3 j  miles 
east  by  north  of  Edenderry,  and  25}  west  of  Dublin. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  159;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 
The  castle,  whence  both  hamlet  and  parish  have 
their  name,  crowns  a  beautifully  verdant  bill,  which 
commands  a  very  extensive  view  over  the  surround- 
ing level  country,  and  whose  long  grassy  slopes, 
generally  sprinkled  with  sheep,  blend  softly* with  the 
pastoral  plain.  The  present  pile  is  comparatively 
modem  ;  and,  though  a  greatly  reduced  ruin,  is  suffi- 
rientlv  prominent  to  constitute  a  striking  feature  in 
a  landscape  of  many  miles  in  diameter.  The  original 
structure  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century, 
the  embattled  residence  of  a  branch  of  the  Berming- 
ham family.  In  1541,  Sir  William  Bermingham 
was  created  Baron  of  Carbery.  In  1361,  on  the 
death  of  the  younger  Walter  Bermingham,  the  castle 
passed  to  Sir  Robert  Preston,  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  brotber-in-law  of  Bermingham,  and  an- 
cestor of  Lord  Gormanstown.  In  the  early  part  of  , 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  castle  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Henry  Colley  or  Cowley,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton; and,  through  several  subsequent  generations, 
it  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry's  descendants.  One  of 
these  descendants  married  Garrett  Wesley,  Westlev, 
or  Wellesley  of  Dangan,  in  co.  Meath ;  and.  In 
1746,  Richard  Colley,  Esq.,  '  who  had  taken  the 


surname  of  Wesley  as  heir  to  his  first  cousin, '  was 
created  a  pier  by  the  title  of  Baron  Mornington. 
See  Dangan.  In  1747,  Arthur  Pomeroy,  Esq., 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Colley,  Esq. ; 
and,  in  1783  and  1791,  he  was  created  successively 
Baron  Harhcrton  of  Carbery  and  Viscount  Harber- 
ton.  Newberry,  the  spacious  and  handsome  man- 
sion formerly  occupied  by  Lord  Harbertori,  but  now 
the  seat  of  Edward  Wools tenholme,  Esq.,  stands 
near  the  castle,  in  the  midst  of  a  long-neglected 
demesne  which  is  watered  by  the  Boyne  immediately 
after  its  debouch  from  some  morasses  of  the  Bog  of 
Allen.  A  dispenwy  in  the  village  is  within  the 
Edenderry  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district 
of  27,060  acres,  with  a  population  of  4,252  ;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  expended  £53  lis-  :>••!.,  and  adminis- 
tered to 364  patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  26,  and 
Oct.  2.    The  principal  hamlet,  next  to  the  village  of 

Castle-Carbery,  is  Haggard  Castle-Carbery  parish  is 

a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  ot  Kildare.  The  vicarial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £44  13s.  l|d.,  and  the  rectorial 
for  £89  6«.  31  d.  ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in 
the  Marquis  o?  Down->hire.  The  vicarages  of  Castle- 
Carbery,  Cadamstown,  Dtnfort,  Myxkhptown, 
Ballinadrimna,  Nurney,  Carrick,  and  Ard- 
KttJL  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of 
Castle-Carbery.  Length,  12  miles;  breadth,  9j. 
Pop.,  in  1831. 8,430.  Gross  income,  £305  5s.  7jd. ; 
nett,  £224  18s.  31  d.  Patron,  alternately  Viscount 
Harhcrton  and  the  Hon.  George  Colley.  Two 
curates  have  stipends  of  respectively  £70  and  £50. 
The  church  was  built  about  the  year  1772.  Sittings 
500 ;  attendance  150.  Two  school  bouses  in  Castle- 
Carbery  and  Carrick  are  also  used  as  parochial  places 
of  worship,  and  arc  attended,  the  former  by  50,  and 
the  latter  by  70.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in 
Dunfort  and  Ardkill  arc  united  in  one  parochial 
arrangement ;  and  three  in  Bullinadrimna,  Cadams. 
town,  and  Nurney,  are  united  in  another.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  Castle-Carbery  parish  amounted 
to  239.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,237  ;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  659,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  7,636;  3  daily  schools  in  the  paristi — one  of 
which  was  aided  from  sulwcription — had  on  their 
hooks  96  boys  and  54  girls  ;  and  1 1  daily  schools  in 
the  union  had  445  boys  and  337  girls.  In  1839,  the 
National  Board  granted  £73  10s.  toward  the  erection 
of  a  school  at  Dernatun. 

CASTLE-C  ARGIN.    See  Cahhcarrigan. 

CASTLE-CAFLFIELD.  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Donaghmore,  barony  of  Dungannon,  2  miles  west 
of  the  town  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It 
stands  on  the  low  road  from  Dungannon  to  Omagh. 
The  ca*tle  whence  it  has  its  name  was  commenced, 
in  1614,  by  Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  the  first  Lord  Cbarle- 
mont,  on  the  site  o  f  an  ancient  fortalice  called  Fort 
O'Donnelly  [see  Ballydonnelly]  ;  it  received 
from  the  second  Lord  Charlemont  the  addition  of  a 
strong  keep,  and  of  a  large  gate-bouse  with  towers ; 
and,  in  1641,  while  Toby,  the  third  Lord  Charle- 
mont, was  absent  in  command  of  the  fort  of  Charle- 
mont on  the  Blackwatcr,  it  was  captured,  burnt, 
and  demolished,  by  Patrick  O'Donnellv.  surnamcd 
Moder  or  the  Gloomy.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  so  well 
known  in  Irish  history  for  his  savage  ferocity  of 
character,  tore  the  seal  from  a  royal  patent  which 
he  had  accidentally  found,  and  affixed  to  it  a  spurious 
commission  investing  him  with  authority  to  perpe- 
trate various  foul  deeds  of  blood  ;  and,  sanctioned 
by  this  vile  document,  he  treacherously  seised  Lord 
Charlemont,  affected  to  take  him  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  barbarously  put  him  to  death.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  i»  Parkanour,  the  seat  of  J. 
Itigr  Burgess,  E«q.  Fuirs  arc  held  on  Shrove- 
Tuesdav.  Whitsun-Mondav,  Aug.  14,  and  Nov.  30; 
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Arm  of  the  village,  17  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  2i2; 
in  1841,  167.    Houses  132.    See  Dokaghmore. 

CASTI.E-CHICHESTER,  n harbour  in  the  ext- 
ern suburb  or  Scotch  Quarter  of  Carrickfergus,  *o. 
Antrim,  UUter.  The  quay  has  7  feet  of  water  in 
ordinary  tides  ;  and,  besides  being  serviceable  for  the 
fishermen,  is  used  for  the  shipping  of  corn  and  the 
landing  of  coals.    See  Carricxferocb. 

CASTLE-COM,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Mor- 
gallion,  3}  miles  west  of  Nobber,  co.  Meatb,  Lein- 
eter.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

CASTLE-COMER,  a  parish  on  the  north-east 
border  of  the  barony  of  Fassadining,  and  of  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  It  contain*  the  town  of  Castle- 
Comer  and  the  village  of  CLouon:  see  these  articles. 
Length,  south-eastward,  7  ,'  miles  ;  extreme  breadth, 
5j;  area,  21,592  acre*.  Pop,  in  1831,  14,44(1;  in 
1841,  13,535.  Houses  2,203.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts,  in  1841.  11,245.  Houses  1,847.  The  surface 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  boggy  and  mountainous,  and 
contains  little  if  any  prime  amble  land  ;  it  forms  part 
of  the  eastern  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Norc,  and  is 
screened  along  the  boundary  with  Queen's  county 
and  the  county  of  Carlow  by  the  Slieve  Margy  moun- 
tains; and  it  is  drained  south-south-westward  by  the 
rivulets  Dean,  Clohogue,  Briickbagb.  and  Dinane, 
and  traversed  in  the  same  direction  by  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Kilkenny.  The  mean  basis  above  sea- 
level  seems  to  be  about  400  feet ;  and  the  principal 
hills  in  the  north  have  altitudes  of  704  and  850  feet, 
—in  the  east,  of  525,  830,  899.  and  963  feet ;  and  in 
the  south  and  west,  of  respectively  662  and  981 
feet.  The  substrata  are  a  rich  portion  of  the  Kil- 
kenny coal-field;  and  are  worked  in  an  extensive 
colliery  about  2}  miles  from  the  town.  A  notice  of 
the  Castle-Comer  mineraUfteld,  published  in  1834, 
says,  "  The  district  where  the  coals  arc  raised,  was 
formerly  called  the  territory  of  Idough,  and  belonged 
to  the  sept  of  the  Brennans,  which  was  forfeited, 
and  purchased  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Strafford  in  Ireland,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wondes- 
forde.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  lost 
representative  of  the  Brennans  died  some  years  since, 
and  by  bis  will  constituted  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Ormonde,  mother  to  the  present  proprietor,  his  sole 
heir.  That  persons  were  brought  over  here  from 
England  to  work  the  coals  at  an  early  period  is  very 
evident  from  the  names  prevalent  in  the  district-  The 
coal  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  purposes  where  a 
strong  or  permanent  heat  is  required,  such  as  dis- 
tilleries, burning  lime,  or  kitchen  fires,  but  the  un- 

{ileasant  vapour  which  proceeds  from  it  in  close  rooms 
liuders  it  from  being  approved  for  general  use.  In 
the  Lordship  colliery,  there  are  at  present  very 
few  pits  open,  in  consequence  of  a  horrible  murder 
committed  in  open  day  upon  one  of  the  overseers, 
and  the  proprietor  determined  to  suspend  all  works, 
until  the  perpetrators  were  brought  to  justice."— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition,  £961)  4s. 
7»d. ;  glebe,  £16.  Gross  income,  1987  4s.  7jd  ;  nett, 
£825  6s.  7  ul.  Patron,  the  Crown.  Two  curate* 
have  each  a  stipend  of  £125.  The  incumbent  is 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  The  parish-church 
was  built,  in  1757,  at  an  unascertained  cost,  and  en- 
larged in  1818  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £553  16s.  1  Id. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  400 ; 
attendance  300.  A  chapel-of-ease  at  the  colliery  was 
built,  in  1828,  at  the  cost  of  £1,775,  of  which  £900 
was  gifted  by  the  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  £875 
raised  by  subscription.  Sittings  300;  attendance  300. 
Four  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  1.500,  8.  1.100,  and  800;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  classed 
into  two  pairs  with  two  officiate*  to  each.    A  Wes- 


leyan  Methodist  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of 
50.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,439 
Churchmen,  9  Protestant  dissenters,  and  1 1,967  Ro- 
man Catholics;  nnd  13  daily  schools — 5  of  which 
were  supported  by  subscription,  one  was  a  classical 
school,  and  one  was  attached  to  a  nunnery — had  on 
their  books  184  boys  and  419  girls.  In  1840,  tbe 
National  Board  had  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school 
at  Castle-Comer,  and  granted  £149  toward  the 
erection  of  two  schools  at  Phirodagh. 

Tbe  town  of  Castle-Comer  stands  on  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny  by  way  of  Athy,  10  miles 
north  by  east  of  Kilkenny,  13  south-south-west  of 
Athy,  and  4>ij  south-west  by  south  of  Dublin.  The 
noble  family  of  Wandesford  possessed  I7i000  acres 
of  land  around  the  town,  and  bore  tbe  title  of  Barons 
of  Castle -Comer.  The  Countess  of  Ormonde,  as 
only  child  and  sole  heir  of  the  last  Earl  of  Wandes- 
ford, inherited  these  lands  along  with  other  consider- 
able estates;  and,  when  Dowager  Countess,  she 
built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  the  fine  mansion  of  Castle-Comer  House, 
adorned  its  demesne  with  extensive  plantations,  and 
encouraged  the  towns-people  to  aspire  to  order  and 
neatness,  and  to  practise  every  species  of  available 
industry.  The  Countess  was  stimulated  to  her 
noble  efforts  by  an  occurrence  which  would  have 
flung  a  less  spirited  proprietor  into  despondency  and 
inertion, — the  burning  of  the  town  and  mansion  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  1798,  in  revenge  for  the  colliers 
not  joining  the  standard  of  the  rebels ;  and  so  ener- 
getically did  she  invoke  tbe  resources  of  the  unhoused 
and  dispersed  but  faithful  people,  that  what  had  been 
an  obscure  and  disagreeable  crowd  of  miserable 
cabins,  speedily  rose  from  the  ashes  a  regular,  hand- 
some, and  pretending  little  town.  The  present  pro- 
prietor, the  Hon.  C.  H.  Wandesford,  has  followed 
up  the  exertions  of  the  Countess,  and  has  been  aided, 
in  his  laudable  endeavours,  by  the  more  influential 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  and  nov* 
he  has  the  luxury  of  seeing  his  town,  though  in  a 
high  and  naturally  bleak  position,  more  free  from 
both  real  and  feigned  misery,  and  more  snog  and 
jocund  in  appearance,  than  tbe  great  majority  of  even 
the  most  favourably  situated  Irish  towns  of  its  size. 
— The  Bruckbugh  rivulet,  often  called  the  Comer  or 
Comber,  a  common  name  for  a  mountain-stream,  runs 
in  front  of  Castle-Comer  House  ;  the  ruins  of  a  cas- 
tle surmount  an  artificial  mound  opposite  tbe  man- 
sion; and  these  two  objects  have  originated  the 
name  of  Castle-Comer.  The  site  of  the  town, 
though  high  in  relation  to  the  general  altitude  of  tbe 
country,  occupies  a  sort  of  basin  or  sloping  hollow, 
on  the  beautiful  Dinane  rivulet,  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Clohogue,  tbe  Dean,  and  the  Bruck- 
hagh  ;  and  the  flo wingl y  curved  hills  which  surround 
it  are  partly  covered  with  plantations,  and  give  tbe 
environs  a  warm  and  an  ornamental  appearance.  The 

Crincipal  street  is  editiced  with  neat,  two-story,  slated 
ouses  ;  and  has  each  side  shaded  with  a  row  of 
trees,  and  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  mall.  The 
tower  of  the  church  looks  up  from  a  little  sheet  of 
wood  on  the  face  of  a  neighbouring  hill.  A  new 
market-bouse  was  built  by  Lady  Ormonde ;  and  a 
barrack  for  infantrv  cost  upwards  of  £4,000.  A 
weekly  market  on  Saturday  is  the  scene  of  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  dairy  and' field  produce  ;  and  fairs 
are  held  on  May  3  and  Aug.  12.  The  public  con- 
veyances, in  1838,  were  a  car  to  Kilkenny,  and  two 
coaches  in  transit  between  Kilkenny  and  Dublin. 
The  Dublin  and  Kilkenny  line  of  railway,  as  pro- 
jected by  the  Commissioners,  passes  within  6  statute 
miles  of  Castle-Comer,  at  the  station  of  Branvm- 
(iate ;  and  will  effect  travelling  thence  to  Dublin  in 
3  hours  and  20  minutes.    A  fever  hospital  and  a  da*- 
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pen  wry  in  the  town  are  within  the  Kilkenny  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serve  for  a.  population  of  17.059 ; 
and.  in  !*;:».  the  former  expended  £117  10*.  6d.. 
and  had  71  patients;  and  the  latter  expended  £253 
5*.  10J.,  and  administered  to  4.847  patients.  Area 
of  the  town,  US  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,436;  in 
1841,  1,765.  Houses  250.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture  ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  169; 
in  other  pursuits,  80.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  profe**ions,  25;  on  the  directing  of 
hbour.178;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  110;  on 
means  not  specified.  24. 

C  AS T LE-CON  N ELL.  or  Stradballt.  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Limerick,  Muri- 
•ter.  It  contains  the  town  of  Castle-Connell  and  the 
Tillage  of  Montpelier.  See  Montpelikr.  Length, 
5\  miles;  breadth.  Ii;  area.  6,678  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  5.616;  in  1841.  5.433.  Houses  853.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  3,822.  Hou*es  614.' 
The  town  of  Castle-Connell  stands  on  the  river 
Shannon  close  to  the  falls  of  Doonass,  a  mile  west 
of  the  road  from  Limerick  to  Nenagb,  6  miles  north- 
we  t  by  north  of  Limerick,  and  87  south-west  by 
we*t  of  Dublin.  Area,  69  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.313;  in  1841.  1.100.  Houses  166.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  85;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  63;  in  other  pursuits,  51.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  20;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  64 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  99;  on  means  not  specified,  16.  The  parochial 
surface  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon ; 
constitutes,  in  one  of  its  districts,  the  small  extreme 
rn  projection  of  the  county  of  Limerick ;  and 
.  over  two-thirds  of  iU  area,  of  good,  arable, 
and  pasture  land,  and  over  the  other  third,  of  coarse, 
rushy  ground,  and  of  commonage  and  bog.  Its  scenic 
beauties,  especially  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
river,  and  in  blending  with  the  near  views  on  the 
opposite  bank  in  the  county  of  Clare,  are  of  a  high 
order  for  richness  of  grouping  and  delicacy  of  tint. 
Mr.  Inglis,  describing  the  scenery  as  disclosed  along 
the  road  from  Limerick  to  Castle-Connell,  and  up  to 
the  extremity  of  the  parish  a  little  beyond  O'Brien's 
Bridge,  touches  its  leading  features  with  a  felicity 
not  usual  to  bis  pen,  and  apparently  produced  by 
the  thrilling  and  stimulating  influence  of  bis  subject. 
"  The  road,"  says  he,  "  carries  the  traveller  through 
as  lovely  a  country  as  the  imagination  can  well  pic 
ture.  In  variety  and  wooded  fertility  it  is  not  sur- 
passed by  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  vales, 
no  one  of  which  can  boast  as  an  adjunct  to  it*  scen- 
ery so  noble  a  river  as  the  Shannon.  Many  fine 
seats  lie  on  the  left  of  the  road  towards  the  river, 
particularly  Mount  Shannon,  the  residence,  at  least 
the  property,  of  the  Earl  of  Clare ;  and  glimpses  are 
caught  of  several  other  fine  demesnes 
others,  those  belonging  to  the 
ikrnily  of  M««sey.  On  reaching  the  village  of  Castle- 
Connell,  my  first  feeling  was  admiration, — my  next, 
surprise  that  I  should  never  before  have  beard  of 
Castle-Connell.  It  is  surrounded  by  every  kind  of 
beauty ;  and,  after  spending  a  day  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, I  began  to  entertain  doubts  whether  even  Kil- 
larney  itself  greatly  surpassed  in  beauty  the  scenery 
"  Ca»tle- Connell.  It  is  a  little  village  of  neat, 
country  houses,  situated  close  to  the  Shannon, 
and  backed  and  flanked  by  noble  demesnes  and  fine 
spreading  woods.  Just  below  the  village  commence 
the  rapids  of  the  Shannon.    *    *    I  do  not  at  this 

•  A  l.ir.-i-  •  -.-non  <,f  the  pariah,  containing,  in  1*31,  a  pop. 
of  Mil.  formerly  b:«lonTed  to  the  county  of  the  city  of  Lim- 
erick, but  wa»  transferred  to  the  bar  .ny  of  Clanwilliam  by  the 
Act  6  ami  7  Will  IV.  .  an<l  a  (mailer  lection,  containing,  in 
1-  ;i.  i  pop  of  S4J,  formerly  belonged  to  Owner  and  Arra  in 
co.  Tlpperary.  and  seems  oow  incorporated  with  some  other 
parish,  as  it  U  not  noticed  in  the  Consus  of  1WL 


moment  recollect  any  example  of  more  attractive 
river-scenery.  The  wide,  deep,  clear,  river  is,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  almost  a  cataract;  and 
this,  to  an  English  eye,  must  be  particularly  striking. 
It  is  only  in  the  streams  and  rivulets  of  England  that 
rapids  are  found ;  the  larger  rivers  generally  glide 
smoothly  on  without  impediments  from  rocks ;  the 
Thames,  Trent,  Mersey,  and  Severn,  when  they  lose 
the  character  of  streams,  and  become  rivers,  hold  a 
noiseless  course ;  but  the  Shannon,  larger  than  all 
the  four,  here  pours  that  immense  body  of  water, 
which  above  the  rapids  is  40  feet  deep,  and  300  yarda 
wide,  through  and  above  a  congregation  of  huge 
stones  and  rocks,  which  extend  nearly  half-a-mile ; 
and  offers  not  only  an  unusual  scene,  but  a  spectacte 
approaching  much  nearer  to  the  sublime  than  any 
moderate-sized  stream  can  offer  even  in  its  highest 
cascade.  None  of  the  Welsh  waterfalls,  nor  the 
Geisbach  in  Switzerland,  can  compare  for  a  moment 
in  grandeur  and  effect  with  the  rapids  of  the  Shan- 
non. Nor  is  the  river  the  only  attractive  object  at 
Castle-Connell;  its  adjuncts  are  all  beautiful.  The 
greenest  of  lawns  rue  from  it;  the  finest  timber 
fringes  it ;  magnificent  mansions  tower  above  their 
surrounding  woods;  swelling  knolls  are  dotted  with 
cattle  and  sheep.  *  "  The  inn  at  Castle-Connell 
is  beautifully  situated,  and  very  moderate  in  its 
charges;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick  make  abun- 
dant use  of  it;  for,  be*ide*  that  Castle-Connell  is 
resorted  to  as  summer-quarters,  it  is  also  a  noted 
rendezvous  of  the  tradespeople  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
day*. Houses  arc  scarce  and  dear.  For  a  very  small 
house  £10  a-month  is  asked;  and  a  couple  of  rooms 
indifferently  furnished  could  not  be  bail  for  less  than 
25s.  per  week."  In  a  progress  up  the  river,  imme- 
diately above  the  village,  "  nothing  could  be  greener 
than  the  sloping  banks  which  we  rowed  swiftly  by : 
they  were  adorned,  too,  on  the  Limerick  side  espe- 
cially, by  several  pretty  villas ;  and  this  being  hay- 
season,  the  slanting  sunshine  falling  athwart  the 
after-grass,  bathed  it  in  hues  that  were  almost  too 
brilliant  to  be  natural.  The  river  is  here  from  200 
to  300  yards  wide,  and  averages  from  30  to  40  feet 
in  depth.  About  2  miles  up  the  river  from  Castle- 
Connell,  we  reached  O'Brien's  Bridge,  an  old  bridge 
with  a  rattle,  and  small  village  on  the  Clare  side  of 
the  river.  The  bridge  has  13  arches,  and  is  only 
interesting  from  its  antiquity.  There  is  a  slight 
fall  of  water,  but  not  so  much  as  to  occasion  any 
difficulty  or  danger,  cither  in  ascending  or  in  shoot- 
ing the  arch.  Beyond  O'Brien's  Bridge  the  country 
improves;  fine  cultivated  hills  appear  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  river;  and  although  a  deficiency 
of  wood  may  be  remarked,  the  views  on  either  side 
present  many  sweet  picture*  of  quiet  pastoral  scen- 
ery,— verdant  slope*,  and  drowsy  cattle,  and  nodding 
water-lilies,  and  here  and  there  a  farrn-hou«e,  and 
it*  more  animated  accompaniments."  The  Limerick 
canal,  connecting  the  city  of  Limerick  with  the  nat- 
ural navigation  of  the  Shannon  above  the  rapids, 
passes  along  the  parish  ,  and  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Shannon  projected  changes 
at  Castle-Connell  to  cost  £7.600,  and  other  changes 
in  the  vicinitv  of  O  Brien's  Bridge  to  cost  £4,000. 
The  castle  whence  town  and  pan*h  have  their  name 
stand*  in  ruin  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock  in 
the  town,  and  forms  a  very  picturesque  object.  It 
was  built  by  Conal,  a  celebrated  chieftain  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  i-  said  to  have  been  a  seat  of  the  O'Briens, 
kings  of  Munster ;  and  it  «  i-  afterwards  enlarged 
by  the  English,  and  given  to  De  Burgo,  a  baron  of 
the  family  of  Fttz- Andelin,  on  condition  of  his  hold- 
ing it  for  the  English  Crown.    During  the  siege  of 


Limerick.  De  Gmckle  thought  it  a 
hour  to  the  city ;  and,  after  obtain 
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it.  he  dismantled  it,  and  blew  it  up.    The  grandson 
of  the  famous  Brian  Boromh  U  said  to  have  been 
treacherously  murdered  within  its  walls  by  the 
Prince  of  Thomond.    A  chalybeate  spring  at  the 
town  was  long  ago  celvbrious,  and  was  placed  by 
Dr.  Rutty  in  the  same  table  with  the  German  spa : 
its  water  is  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  of  i 
the  German  spa,  and  has  a  ferruginous  and  astringent 
taste.    The  town  resembles  more  the  scattered  and 
opulent  outskirt  of  a  city  than  a  separate  and  com-  ' 
pact  seat  of  population ;  and  is  long,  straggling,  and  . 
of  very  diversified  appearance, — consisting  of  cabins,  | 
cottages,  villas,  lodging-houses,  and  taverns,  to  suit 
the  various  circumstances  of  the  parties  who  frequent 
it  for  the  sake  of  its  scenery  and  its  spa.    A  dispen- 
sary here  is  within  the  Limerick  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  population  of  6,315;  and,  in  1839-40, 
its  receipts  were  £  102  Is.,  and  its  expenditure  £  1 1 1 
16s.  8jd.    One  of  the  De  Burgo  family  was  created 

Baron  of  Castle-Connell  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  

The  parish  of  Castle-Connell  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio. 
of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition,  £246  15s.  9d. 
This  rectory  and  that  of  Kilneuarrcff  [which 
tee],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Castle  -Connell. 
Length,  5  J  miles;  breadth,  34.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
7,977.  Gross  income,  £528  3s.  *6d. ;  nett,  £412  7*. 
4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built 
in  ISOJ,  by  means  of  subscription  and  assessment ; 
and  enlarged,  in  1809  and  1829,  by  means  of  loans 
of  £230  15s.  4Jd.,  and  £600  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  250 ;  attendance,  from  75  to 
200.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  Castle-Con- 
nell  and  Kilnegarruff  are  parochially  united,  and 
have  an  attendance,  the  former  of  about  1,500,  and 
the  latter  of  about  700.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
of  Castle-Conncll  parish  amounted  to  326,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  5,524 ;  the  Protestants  of  the 
union  to  373,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  7,930; 
and  10  diiily  schools  in  the  union — only  3  of  which 
were  in  Kilnegarruff — bad  on  their  books  381  boys 
and  345  girls.  One  of  the  Castle-Connell  schools 
was  aided  with  £8  a-year  from  the  National  Board, 
— one,  with  £8  from  the  Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice,  and  with  other  emoluments  from 
subscription ;  and  one  was  an  infant-school,  sup- 
ported with  about  £15  a-ycar  from  subscription.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  had  two  schools  in  Castle- 
Connell  parish,  the  one  in  the  town,  and  the  other 
at  Mount-Shannon. 

CASTLE-CONNOR,  a  parish  on  the  western 
border  of  the  barony  of  Tyreragh,  aud  of  co.  Sligo, 
Connaught.  It  contains  the  village  of  Corbally  : 
which  see.  Length,  westward,  64,  miles ;  breadth, 
from  1  to  4 ;  area,  10,677  acres,  3  roods,  30  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  4,645;  in  1841,  5,136.  Houses 
853.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  4,969. 
Houses  825.  The  river  Moy  and  part  of  its  estu- 
ary, or  of  Killalla  bay.  constitute  the  boundary 
with  co.  Mayo.  The  chief  part  of  the  surface  con- 
sists of  good  arable  and  pasture  land ;  aud  most  of 
the  remainder  is  useful  bog  and  pasturable  upland. 
Castletown,  the  old  seat  of  Col.  Kirkwood,  stands 
about  a  mile  from  the  Sligo  and  Ballina  road  ;  and 
Moy  view-cottage,  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
Hon.  Col.  Wingfield,  stands  close  on  the  shore,  aud 
near  the  extensive  and  singularly-shaped  ranges  of 
sand-hills  which  flank  the  estuary  of  the  Moy. 
The  other  seats  arc  Scurmorc,  Kuockroe,  and  Sea- 
ville ;  and  the  chief  hamlets  are  Castle -Connor, 
Carraun,  Ardvally,  and  South  Corbally.  The  ruin 
of  the  old  ca&tle  which  gave  name  to  the  parish 
still  exists.  A  large  barrow,  or  artificial  inouud,  is 
also  to  be  seen,  which  contains  several  regularly 
formed  sepulchral  chambers.  A  dispensary  in  the 
parish  is  within  the  Bullina  Poor-law  union,  and 


serves  for  a  district  of  29,561  acres,  with  a  pop.  of 
8,273;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £97  15s.  8d.. 
and  made  2,239  dispensations  of  medicine. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Killalla.  The 
vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  i 


for  £238  3s.  OJd. ;  and  the  Utter  are 
and  held  under  lease  from  the  diocesan,  but  have  been 
vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The 
vicarages  of  Castle-Connor  and  Kilclass  [see  that 
article]  constitute  the  benefice  of  Castle-Connor. 
Length.  H.\  miles ;  breadth,  between  3  and  4  mile*. 
Pop.,  in  1831, 8,782.  Gross  income,  £578  lis.  Old. ; 
nett,  £440  9*.  2Jd.  The  incumbent  is  also  preben- 
dary of  Kili.anlky  i  which  see.  A  curate  has  a 
stipend  of  £75.  Castle-Connor  church  is  situated 
on  the  lands  of  Killanley,  has  a  tower  and  spire,  and 
was  built  in  1818,  at  the  cost  of  £876  18s.  5]d.. 
between  £830  and  £831  of  which  was  gifted  by  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  292;  attend- 
ance 70.  There  is  a  church  also  in  Kilglas*.  Two 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  two  parishes  are 
parochially  united,  and  have  each  an  attendance  of 
500.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  Castle- Connor 
parish  amounted  to  407,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
4,370 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  747 .  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  8,516 ;  and  13  daily  schools  in 
the  union — 4  of  which  were  in  Castle-Connor,  i 
one  of  these  4  in  connection  with  the  Baptist ! 
—had  on  their  books  571  boys  and  278  girls. 

CASTLE-CON  WAY.    See  Killohglih. 

CASTLE-COOLE,  the  magnificent  mansion  and 
demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  1  mile  cast  of 
Enniskillen,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster.  The  mansion 
is  built  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  after  a  design  by  Wyatt;  and  it  cost 

Swards  of  £200,000,  and  ranks  as  the  finest  private 
ecian  edifice  in  Ireland,  or  perhaps  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Its  principal  front  presents,  in  Doric 
architecture,  a  tetrastyle  portico  surmounted  by  a 
pediment,  and  two  equal  wings  connected  with  the 
centre  by  handsome  colonnades  of  fluted  pillars;  and 
its  interior  is  so  profuse  in  "splendid  mirrors,  por- 
phyry pilasters,  inlaid  doors,"  aud  other  elements  of 
magnificence,  as  to  "  remind  one  of  the  palaces  and 
churches  of  Italy  and  Spain."  The  offices  and  gar- 
dens, and  the  extent,  contour,  and  wood  and  water 
embellishment  of  the  demesne,  are  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  style  of  the  mansion. 

CASTLE-COR,  in  the  counties  of  Cavan  and 
Meath.    See  Kilbride. 

CASTLE-COR,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Ab- 
beyshruel,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Inny  below  Bally  - 
mahon,  co.  Longford,  Leinstcr.  The  mansion  stand* 
on  elevated  ground,  and  was  built  by  the  late  Very 
Rev.  Cutts  Harm  an,  Dean  of  Waterford,  in  miniature 
imitation  of  Windsor-castle.  The  principal  room  is 
circular,  and  floored  with  marble;  and  commands 
delightful  views  of  the  vale  of  the  Inny.    The  j 


sent  proprietor  is  Capt.  Hussey.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortahce,  concerning  which 


many  absurd  legends  are  believed  and 
the  peasantry. 

CASTLE-COR,  or  Castle-Corith,  a  townland 
in  the  parish  of  Kilbrin,  barony  of  Duhallow,  5} 
miles  west-north-west  of  Mallow,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
ster.  Here  are  a  handsome  mansion,  faced  with 
hewn  stone,  and  flanked  with  turrets;  a  pleasant 
adjoining  park ;  and,  in  the  park,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  fortification,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a 
castle  of  the  Barrys.  Castlc-Cor  House  is  the  resi- 
dence of  J.  D.  Freeman,  Esq. ;  and  its  grounds  are 
beautifully  varied,  aud  contain  many  fine  old  trees. 

CASTLE-CUFFE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  ot 
Kilmanman,  barony  of  Tinnehinch,  Queen's  co.. 
Leiuster.    A  fair  is  held  on  Nov.  22.    Pop.  re- 
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turned  with  the  parish.  A  large  castle,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  remain,  was  begun  here,  in  1641,  by  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  and  was  named  '  Cuffe,"  after  the 
maiden  name  of  hi*  lady;  but,  before  being  com- 
pleted, it  was  burned  by  "the  rebels,  and  it  was  never 
re-ediricd.  The  Earl  of  Depart  takes  from  this 
place  the  title  of  Viscount. 

CASTLE-DAWSON,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Magherafelt,  barony  of  Loughinsholin,  co.  London- 
derry, Clster.  it  stands  on  the  Moyowla  river,  and 
on  the  road  from  Magherafelt  to  Ahoghill,  2  miles 
north-east  by  north  of  Magherafelt,  and  2  miles  north- 
west of  the  north-western  extremity  of  Lough  Neagh. 
It  contains  a  chapel-of-ease,  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house, and  some  good  stone  dwelling-houses ;  and 
stand*  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  country.  A  monthly 
market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  and  fairs  are  held  on 
Jan.  I.  April  1*2,  June  I,  and  Aug.  I.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  both  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
almost  wholly  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture. 
The  chapel-of-ease  was  built  in  17-10.  at  the  private 
expense  of  Joshua  Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Castle-Dawson ; 
and  is  endowed  with  the  lay  tithes  of  the  Killequin 
estate  in  the  parish  of  Rasharkin,  purchased  for  the 
purpose  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  com- 
pounded for  £4(3  .Is.  Id.  Sittings  200.  Though 
the  village  is  almost  wholly  on  the  Magherafelt  side 
of  the  Movowla.  the  chapelry  is  understood  to  be 
erected  within  the  parish  of  Ballyscullion.  The 
>nan«ion  and  demesne  of  Castle- Da w»on  adjoin  the 
village,  and  are  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  G. 
R.  Dawson,  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 
Area  of  the  village,  24  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  674; 
in  1841.575.    Houses  106. 

C  ASTLE-DERG,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Skirts, 
barony  of  Omagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  on 
the  rivulet  Derg.  and  near  the  north-west  extremity 
of  the  county,  7  miles  west  of  Newtown- Stewart, 
and  10  miles  north-east  of  Lough  Derg,  so  celebrated 
in  popular  superstition.  In  the  village  is  a  Presby- 
terian meeting-house ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  1, 
Feb.  16,  May  26,  July  I,  Aug.  S,  Oct.  20,  and  Dec. 
8.  Area,  11  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  575;  in  1841, 
476.  Houses  74 — The  Castle- Derg  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  37tb,  and  was  declared  on  May  7,  1839. 
It  lies  all  in  the  county  of  Tyrone ;  comprehends  an 
area  of  91.758  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  21,295; 
and  contains  the  electoral  divisions  of  Castle-Derg, 
Lisnacloon,  Corgary,  TuUvcar.  Killetter,  Killen, 
Castle-Gore.  Clare,  Bomackatall,  West  Druroguin, 
Tully.  Dooish,  Magheracreggan,  and  Listymore.  Its 
cx-officio  guardians  are  3,  and  its  elected  guaidians 
are  14, — one  of  the  latter  being  returned  by  each  of 
the  electoral  divisions.  The  total  number  of  its 
valued  tenements  is  2,260;  and  of  these,  783  are 
valued  under  £5. — 195  under  £6, — 181  under  £7, — 
155  under  £8.-123  under  £9,-86  under  £10,-160 
under  £12.— 156  under  £14.-53  under  £15,-32  un- 
der £16. — 78  under  £18.-45  under  £20, — 84  under 
£25,-45  under  £30,-52  under  £40,-9  under  £50, 
—and  23  at  and  above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual 
val  ue  of  the  property  rated  is  £2 1 ,8 1 4 ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  rated  is  2,512;  and  of  the  latter,  30  are 
rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 172,  not 
exceeding  £2,-240,  not  exceeding  £3.-315,  not 
exceeding  £4,— and  260,  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Sept.  2,  1839, — to 
be  completed  in  Sept.,  1840,— to  cost  £2,100  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £484  12s.  6d.  for 
fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  3 
acre*.  1  rood,  34  perches,  purchased  tor  £15  7s. «»«!., 
— and  to  contain  accommodation  for  200  persons.  j 
The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was 
March  2.  1841;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till 
Feb.  6,  1843.  was  1,782  0s.  lOd. ;  and  the  total  pre- 


vious expenditure  was  £545  18j.  4d.  The  union 
has  no  fever  hospital ;  and  it  embraces  the  whole 
dispensary  district  of  Castle-Derg,  and  part  of  that 
of  Drumguin  belonging  to  the  union  of  Omagh. 
The  Castle-Derg  dispensary  serves  for  a  district  of 
00,655  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  12.934;  and,  in  1819, 
it  expended  £117  13s.,  and  administered  to  2,199 
patients. 

CASTLE-DERMOT,  co.  Cork.  See  Castle- 
town. 

CASTLE- DERMOT,  or  Tristleder*ot,  a 


pariah,  containing  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Iwrony  of  Kilkea  and  Moone,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
Length,  southward,  5  miles;  breadth,  from  less  than 
i  of  a  mile  to  2}  miles  ;  area,  7.497  acre*,  2  roods, 

13  perches, — of  which  47  acres,  39  perches,  lie  de- 
tached a  little  to  the  south-east.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,634;  in  1841,  3,090.  Houses  549.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  1.674.  Houses  284.  The 
surface  is  champaign,  and  is  drained  south-westward 
by  the  Lear,  an  affluent  of  the  Barrow.  The  seats 
are  St.  John's. House,  Woodlands- Lodge.  Wood- 

j  lands- House,  Mac  Donald's  Cottage,  Barnhill- House, 
Prumpelstown- House,  Knockbane-House,  and  Bur- 
ton-Hull. Three  old  churches  once  stood  in  the  rural 
districts ;  and  the  ruins  of  Kvledrummar  are  situated  in 
the  north.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Carlow  traverses 
the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 
Dublin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition.  £150  12s.  3jd. ; 
glebe,  £1.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£369  4s.  7$d. ;  and  are  appropriate,  and  held  under 
lease  from  the  Bishop  of  Kildare.  The  vicarages  of 
Castle-iDerraot,  Graney,  Kilkea,  and  Grange- 
kosnolvin,  and  the  rectories  of  Dunmanocite  and 
Ballaohmoon  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Castle  -  Derm  t  Length.  64  miles; 
breadth,  6.  Pop.,  in  1831.  6,269.  Gross  income, 
£642  12s.  Sjd. ;  nett,  £534  14s.  4Jd.  Patron  of 
Kilkea,  Robert  Latourhe,  Esq.  of  Harristown;  of 
the  other  parishes,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  is 
also  prebendary  of  Dunmanogue.  A  curate  has  a 
stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parishioners;  and  was  enlarged,  in  1832, 
by  means  of  a  loan  of  £500  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings,  400;  attendance,  from  100  to 
130.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Castle- Der- 
mot  and  Levitstown  have  an  attendance  of  respec- 
tively 2.500,  and  from  800  to  1,000;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Timolin.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  of 
Castle-Dermot  consisted  of  234  Churchmen,  4  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  3,516  Roman  Catholics;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  union  consisted  of  322  Churchmen, 

14  Protestant  dissenters;  and  6,122  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  8  daily  schools  in  the  union— 5  of  which 
were  in  the  parish,  and  one  of  these  5  aided  by  the 
incumbent— bad  on  their  books  99  boys  and  35  girls, 
and  were  also  attended  on  the  average  by  from  60 
to  165  other  children.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
had  two  boys'  schools  and  two  girls'  schools,  the  one 
pair  at  Moone,  and  the  other  at  Levitstown. 

CASTLE-DERMOT,  a  small  but  ancient,  inter- 
esting, and  once  important  town,  stands  in  the  above 
parish,  on  the  rivulet  Lear,  and  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Carlow,  5  miles  south  by  we*t  of  Bally- 
tore,  5^  north-north-east  of  Carlow,  and  35  south- 
south-west  of  Dublin.  It  is  a  straggling  and  poorly 
cdiriced  place,  altogether  of  village  character,  yet 
not  squalid  or  offensively  mean;  and  it  arrests  atten- 
tion by  its  architectural  antiquities  and  its  historical 

associations  A  castle  was  built  here  in  1180  by 

Walter  de  Riddlesford, — some  writers  erroneously 
say  by  the  3d  Ix>rd  OtTally,  whom  they  mis  takingly 
regard  as  the  son-in-law  and  the  heir  of  Riddlesford, — 
and  it  not  long  ago  existed  in  considerable  vestiges. 
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—The  parish-church  was  originally  an  edifice  of 
considerable  extent ;  but.  over  its  western  half,  has 
for  many  years  been  a  ruin.  The  great  western 
doorway  still  remains,  and  exhibits  a  semicircular 
arch,  ornamented  with  dentils;  and  the  eastern  divi- 
sion, which  has  been  restored,  and  is  the  part  now 
in  use,  displays  various  plain  arches  of  dissimilar 
forms.  An  ancient  round  tower  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church  consists  of  large,  round,  uncemented, 
blocks  of  Wicklow  stone  ;  has  a  square-headed  an- 
cient entrance,  an  eastern  window,  and  a  north- 
western loophole ;  is  completely  ivy-clad  from  the 
summit  down  to  about  10  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
has  for  years  been  used  as  a  belfry.  Between  the 
tower  and  the  church  is  a  passage  about  10  feet  long, 
communicating  with  a  rude  circular  doorway  which 
formerly  opened  into  the  church. — A  large  and  well 
preserved  stone-cross  in  the  adjacent  burying-ground 
displays  some  curious  antique  sculpturing.  "  The 
west  side  is  divided  into  7  compartments;  the  upper 
of  which  contains  3  human  figures;  the  north  cross- 
branch  presents  a  man  sitting  and  playing  on  a  harp, 
"'her  with  Adam  and  Eve  at  either  side  of  the 


tree ;  the  south  cross-branch  displays  a  human  figure 
standing  erect  with  uplifted  hands,  and  two  beasts, 
one  being  on  the  back  of  the  other;  on  the  fifth 
compartment  of  the  shaft  is  an  erect  human  figure, 
having  two  beasts  on  each  side ;  on  the  sixth  and 
seventh  compartments  are  3  human  figures.  On  the 
upper  end  of  the  east  side  are  also  3  human  figures ; 
the  east  and  west  cross-branches  each  present  3 
similar  figures ;  the  middle  of  the  shaft  at  top  and 
between  the  cross-branches  is  occupied  by  a  large 
human  figure,  which  would  appear  to  represent  Mer- 
cury, the  bead  being  covered  by  a  flat  hat  with 
wings, — this  figure  stretches  out  its  hands  to  two 
•mailer  figures,  which  raise  their  diminutive  heads 
from  underneath  its  arms,  as  if  in  admiration  or 
prayer;  in  other  compartments  are  3  upright  human 
figures,  and  2  similar  figures  supporting  between 
them  a  torse,  or  truncated  human  object, — also  two 
crowned  figures,  kneeling  with  joined  and  uplifted 
hands,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  sides  and 
base  are  ornamented  with  true  lovers'  knots."  In 
the  cemetery  occur  also  some  fragments  of  a  smaller 
antique  sculptured  cross.  Considerable  remains  ex- 
ist of  a  monastery  for  conventual  Franciscans,  which 
was  founded  in  1302  by  Thomas,  Lord  Off.il  y.  and 
which,  as  a  work  of  architecture,  appears  to  have 
possessed  more  sumptuousness  of  ornament  and  deli- 
cacy of  finish,  than  the  great  majority  of  the  minor 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Ireland.  The  nave  of  the 
church  was  narrow,  and  was  divided  from  each  of 
its  side-aisles  by  three  pointed  arches ;  and  one  of 
the  aisles  still  remains,  and  presents,  in  a  fine  style 
of  design  and  execution,  the  stone-work  of  three 
windows.  But  the  north  transept  is  the  best  pre- 
served part  of  the  pile,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of 
that  variety  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture 
which  came  into  use  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Uth  century — A  strong  square  tower,  at  some 
distance  from  the  monastery,  is  often  called  St 
John's  castle;  and  is  associated,  in  popular  tradition, 
with  the  name  of  the  Knights'  Templars,  as  alleged 
founders  of  a  monastic  institution,  or  religious  hos- 
pital.— A  priory  of  Crouched  Friars  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  John,  by  Walter  De  Riddlesford,  and 
given,  at  the  dissolution,  to  Sir  Henry  Harrington. 
Some  architectural  fragments,  which  not  long  ago 
existed,  of  the  priory,  proved  to  be  much  superior 
in  architecture  to  most  buildings  of  its  class;  and 
the  east  window,  in  particular,  is  said  to  have  been 
large  and  of  beautiful  workmanship. 

Castle-Dermot,  though  now  a  poor  village,  claims 
a  higher  antiquity  than  Dublin ;  and  is  alleged  by 


Seward  and  some  other  topographs*  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  Dermots,  Kings  of  Leinster. 
It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  four 
gates;  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  A 
fabulous  legend  asserts  that,  about  the  year  500,  St. 
Diermit  founded  here  a  priory  for  regular  canons ; 
and  u  story,  currently  believed,  though  very  doubt- 
fully authenticated,  asserts  that  Cormac  of  Ca»bel 
was  educated  in  a  celebrated  school  in  the  town, 
and  interred  in  St.  I  Hermit's  priory,  and  that,  about 
the  same  time,  or  in  the  year  84 '2  or  844,  the  town 
was  plundered  by  the  Danes.  Carl  Strongbow  found 
the  place,  and  the  territory  around  it,  in  possession 
of  the  ancient  sept  of  O'Tobills  or  O'Toole* ;  and 
he  conferred  them  on  his  follower,  Walter  De  Rid- 
dlesford, the  founder  of  the  castle  and  the  Crouched 
Friary.  In  1264,  after  the  Bourkes  and  Geraldines 
bad  quarrelled  respecting  some  land  in  Connaught, 
and  had  filled  the  kingdom  with  tumult  and  war.  a 
meeting  for  the  discussion  of  their  claims  was  held 
at  Castle-Dermot,  and  issued  in  Lord  Theobald 
Butler,  Lord  John  Cogan,  the  red  Earl  of  UUter, 
and  Richard  de  Rupella,  Lord-justice  of  Ireland, 
being  seized  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  bis  party, 
and  sent  as  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Ley.  In  1315, 
while  Bruce  was  overrunning  Ireland,  the  Lord- 
justice  made  a  great  slaughter  of  insurgents  at 
Castle-Dermot,  who  took  advantage  of  the  govern- 
ment being  engaged  with  the  invader  to  fling  otT 
their  allegiance ;  and  next  year,  Bruce  himself  took 
and  devastated  the  town,  but  shortly  afterwards 
was,  with  much  slaughter,  defeated  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, by  Lord  Edmund  Butler.  In  1414,  Archbishop 
Crawley,  the  Lord-justice,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
army,  advanced  as  far  as  Castle-Dermot  to  oppose  a 
rising  of  rebels  in  Leinster ;  and  while  he  remained 
there,  the  royal  forces  defeated  tbe  insurgents  at 
Kilkea.  In  1499,  a  parliament  was  held  in  tbe  town, 
and  distinguished  itself  by  several  curious  and  mem- 
orable enactments, — among  others,  that  both  clergy 
and  laity  should  give  tbe  King  a  subsidy,  and  that 
tbe  nobility  should  use  saddles  when  they  were  on 
horseback,  and  wear  their  robes  when  they  were  in 
parliament.  In  1532,  Gerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare, 
while  in  rebellion,  and  running  a  career  of  devasta- 
tion, entered  Castle-Dermot  on  a  great  market. dav, 
killed  many  of  the  persons  who  were  assembled. 

E hindered  the  inhabitants,  and  destroyed  numerous 
ouses  with  fire.  During  tbe  rebellion  of  1641,  the 
town  was  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the  con- 
tending parties;  in  1650,  it  was  taken  by  Colonels 
Reynolds  and  Hewson ;  and  since  that  period  it  has 
been  crumbling  away  in  silence, — a  stranger  to  the 
turbulence  of  war,  and  scarcely  leas  a  stranger  to 


the  prosperous  and  healthful  stir  of  trade  The 

town  is  almost  wholly  dependent  for  support  on 
agricultural  labour,  and  on  earnings  from  travellers 
along  the  great  southern  thoroughfare  which  tra- 
verses its  principal  street.  Fairs  are  held  on  Feb. 
24,  April  7,  May  25,  Aug.  4,  and  Dec.  19.  A  dis- 
pensary here  is  within  the  Athy  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  district  of  34,322  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  9,500;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £111 
Is.,  and  administered  to  1328  patients.  Area  of 
tbe  town,  89  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,385;  in  1841, 
1,416.  Houses  265.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  7 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  100 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  226.  Families  dependent  cbiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  8;  on  tbe  directing  of 
labour,  131:  on  their  own  manual  labour,  175;  on 
means  not  specified,  19. 

CASTLE-DILLON,  an  extensive,  romantic,  and 
magnificent  demesne,  about  1  §  mile  north  of  the  city 
of  Armagh,  Ulster.  Tbe  mansion  is  the  seat  of  Sir 
Thomas  Molyneaux,  Bart.;  and  is  spacious  and 
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handsome.  Tbe  demesne  unites  a  rich  variety  of  bill 
an  (I  dale,  of  wood  and  water,  of  natural  beauty  and 
artificial  decoration.  An  extensive  lake  expand* 
near  the  centre  ;  and  is  *urrounded  with  an  alterna- 
tion of  wood-crowned  bill,  velvet-lawn,  and  richly 
terminating  vistas.  Adjoining  the  demesne  is  Hock- 
ley  Lodge,  tbe  seat  of  the  Hon.  H.  Caulfield. 

CASTLE-DILLON,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
South  Salt,  2)  milei  south-south-west  of  Celbridge, 
co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  south-south-west- 
ward,  1}  mile;  breadth,  1|;  area,  1,133  acre*,  1 
rood,  14  perches,— of  which  19  acre*.  20  perches  are 
in  the  river  Liffey.  Pop.,  in  1831,  124;  in  1841. 
147.  Houses  22.  The  surface  lies  along  the  right 
bank  of  tbe  Liffey ;  and  contain*  part  of  the  demesne 
of  Lodge-Park. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Celbridge  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £38.  In  1834,  tbe 
Protestants  amounted  to  8,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  131. 

CASTLE-DRUM,  an  old  and  ruined  fortalice,  on 
the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Trughenackmy, 
3  miles  west  of  Castlemaine,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
It  was  built  by  tbe  Moriarties  or  Murries,  by  an 
heiress  of  whom  all  tbe  Fitzgerald*  got  their  Kerry 

Joesessions;  and  was  demolished  in  tbe  wars  of 
041. 

CASTLE-DURROW.  See  Dcrrow. 
CASTLE-ELLIS,  a  parish  in  tbe  barony  of  Bal- 
lagbkeen,  2*  miles  south  of  Oulart,  and  5|  east- 
south-east  of  Enniscorthy,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
Length,  southward.  4  miles ;  breadth,  from  }  of  a 
mile  to  2j  ;  area,  5,603  acres,  I  rood,  83  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,750  ;  in  1841,  1,871.  Houses  323. 
The  land  is  good.  The  highest  ground  in  the  south 
has  an  altitude  of  199  feet ;  and  the  highest  in  the 
north  has  an  altitude  of  329  feet.  Newfort  demesne 
is  situated  on  the  southern  frontier.    Tbe  road  from 

Oulart  to  Wexford  traverses  tbe  interior  This 

parish  is  an  impropriate  curacy  in  tbe  dio.  of  Ferns. 
Stipend  from  the  impropriator,  £9  4s.  7|d. ;  glebe, 
£32.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £288  6s. 
3 id.,  and  are  impropriate  in  Willars  Hatton,  Esq. 
The  impropriate  curacies  of  Castle-Ellis,  Killefe, 
and  Killkly.  and  tbe  vicarage  of  Kilmalcx;  [see 
these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Castle- 
Ellis.  Length,  6  miles  ;  breadth,  4.  Pop.,  in  1631, 
4.622.  Gross  income,  £335  10a.  7fd. ;  nett,  £285 
12«.  4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was 
built  in  1816,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £553  16s.  lid., 
from  tbe  late  Board  of  First  Fruit*.  Sittings  100; 
attendance  40.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
in  Kilmalog  and  Killely.  In  1834,  tbe  Protestants 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  95.  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  1,699;  tbe  Protestants  of  the  anion  to 
143,  and  tbe  Roman  Catholics  to  4,568 ;  2  daily 
schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which,  at  Ballyboy, 
was  a  free-school  supported  by  Mrs.  Jessop— had  an 
average  attendance  of  104  children ;  and  5  daily 
school.-*  in  the  union  bad  an  average  attendance  of 


average  attendance  of 

about  187. 

CASTLE- FFRENCH  akd  CLONSHEE,  two 
conjoint  bogs,  in  tbe  baronies  of  Kilconnel  and  Kil- 
lian,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Tbey  extend  4|  miles 
southward  from  a  point  about  j  ot  a  mile  south  of 
Ballinamore,  and  have  a  breadth  varying  between 
24  furlongs  and  2}  miles.  Area,  5.799  English  acres. 
Tbey  are  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  the  gravel  ridge 
of  Castle-Ffrench  ,  on  the  south  by  tbe  river  Suck; 
on  the  east  by  the  high  grounds  of  Ballinlass,  Cole-  j 
well,  and  Macklan ;  and  on  the  west  by  tbe  lands 
of  Clonshee  and  Cbapel-Finaghty.  Their  depths 
and  heights  are  very  various ;  and  some  parts,  par- 


ticularly between  Lord  Ffrench's  wood  and  the 
bland  of  Faynanure,  are  very  improveable.  Esti- 


mated  cost  of  reclamation.  £8.383  13*. 
Ffrench  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ffrench, 
near  the  north-west  margin  of  the  bogs.  See 
Cabtle-Blakeket. 

CASTLE-FINN,  a  small  market  and  post  town 
in  the  parish  of  Donaghmore,  barony  of  Raphoe,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Finn,  and 
on  the  road  from  Strabane  to  Glenties,  3  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Strabane,  and  6  east  of  Stranorlar. 
Tbe  Finn  is  navigable  to  the  town.  Fairs  are  held 
on  Easter-Monday,  WhiUun-Monday.  the  Monday 
before  the  10th  of  Oct.,  Nov.  22,  and  the  Monday 
after  Christmas.  Area,  19  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
567.    Houses  88. 

CASTLE-FOGARTY.  a  demesne  in  the  parish 
of  Ballycahill,  barony  of  Eliogurty,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  The  mansion  is  in  the  castellated  English 
style  of  architecture  ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some edifices  of  its  class  in  Ireland.  James  Lenni- 
gan,  Esq.,  the  proprietor,  is  the  heir  and  representa- 
tive of  tbe  Milesian  family  of  O'Fogarty,  ancient 
lords  of  Eliogurty.  This  family  suffered  much  in 
the  cause  of  Jacobitism  ;  and  Cornelius  O'Fogarty, 
one  of  its  members,  and  an  eminent  musician,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  Captain  in  tbe  army  of 
James  II. 

CASTLE-FORBES,  the  mansion  and  demesne 
of  the  Earl  of  Granard,  adjoining  Newtown- Forbes, 
and  3  miles  north  of  Longford,  in  the  barony  and 
county  of  Longford,  Leinster.  In  1619,  Sir  Arthur 
Forbes,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Granard,  obtained 
from  James  I.  a  grant  of  1,268  acres  of  land ;  and 
he  afterwards  obtained  tbe  erection  of  this  estate 
and  other  adjacent  lands  into  the  manor  of  Castle- 
Forbes,  with  tbe  privilege  of  a  weekly  market  and 
an  annual  fair.  This  gentleman  built  tbe  mansion 
of  Castle-Forbes;  and,  in  1641,  Lady  Forbes,  his 
widow,  garrisoned  it  with  all  her  British  tenants 
in  tbe  county,  sustained  a  severe  siege,  repelled 
four  obstinate  assaults  of  about  500  besiegers,  and 
did  not  surrender  till  ber  garrison  were  reduced  to 
extreme  misery  for  want  of  provisions.  In  1661, 
Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  afterwards  the  first  Earl  of 
Granard,  obtained  from  Charles  II.  authority  to 
em  park  800  acres  for  deer.  At  a  recent  period, 
tbe  late  Lady  Moira,  mother  of  Lady  Granard, 
drew  around  ber  at  Castle-Forbes  many  persons 
conspicuous,  like  herself,  for  conversational  talents 
and  literary  excellence, — and  among  these  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  tbe  well-known  family  of  Edge- 
worth.  The  demesne  of  Castle- Forbes  is  well- 
wooded  ;  and  extends  on  the  west  to  Lough  Forbes, 
one  of  the  smaller  lacustrine  expansions  of  the 
Shannon. 

CASTLE-FORWARD,  a  village  at  tbe  north- 
western extremity  of  the  barony  of  Raphoe.  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  small 
bay  of  Lough  S willy.  I J  mile  north-east  of  Ncw- 
town-Conyngham.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

CASTLE-FREKE,  the  mansion  and  demesne 
of  Lord  Carbery,  in  tbe  parish  of  Rathbarry,  barony 
of  1  bane  and  Barryroe,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  oc- 
cupies a  bold  site,  about  half-a-mile  from  tbe  beach 
of  Ross  Harbour,  and  I)  mile  east-south-east  of 
Ross-Carbcry.  When  seen  from  almost  any  part 
of  the  adjacent  sea,— but  especially  from  the  west 
of  the  rocks  called  the  Stags,  which  appear  as  if 
mutually  standing  at  bay,  and  singly  bidding  defiance 
to  the  hoarse  waves  of  tbe  Atlantic, — it  arrots  the 
eye  of  tbe  mariner  with  an  appearance  singularly 
bold  and  formidable.  A  range  ot  sand-hills  stretches 
along  the  shore ;  and  the  road  which  conducts  to 
tbe  principal  entrance,  seems,  for  some  distance,  to 
traverse  a  wilderness.  Yet  the  demesne  and  gardens 
have  many  attractions,  and  are  disposed  with  much 
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taste  and  judgment ;  and  the  latter  contain  many 
rare  plant*.  An  ancient  castellated  building  on  the 
demesne  bore  the  name  of  Rathbairy,  imparted  its 
name  to  the  parish,  was  a  seat  of  the  family  of 
Barry,  and  enjoyed  a  sheltered  yet  picturesque  situa- 
tion contiguous  to  an  expanse  of  aged  oak.  The 
present  mansion  was  commenced  about  48  years  ago, 
and  constructed  without  much  regard  to  external 
beauty  ;  and,  about  15  years  after,  it  began  to  be  en- 
larged, remodelled,  and  adorned  in  castellated  style, 
after  very  tasteful  designs  by  Mr.  Morrison  ;  but,  so 
late  as  I83G,  it  exhibited  many  embattled  towers  of 
the  nicest  symmetry  and  execution, — some  in  ex- 
quisite modern  finish,  and  others  incomplete  and  nod- 
ding to  rapidly  premature  ruin. 

CASTLE-GAR,  a  bog  and  a  demesne  in  the  barony 
of  Kilconnel,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  The  bog  is 
separated  from  the  bops  of  Castle- Ffrench  and  Clon- 
shee  [see  Caktle-  Ffrench  J,  simply  by  the  Clon- 
shee  rivulet;  and  extends  2}  miles  southward,  from 
a  point  2  miles  ea-t  of  Ahascragh.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Clonshee  rivulet ; 
on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  river  Suck,  which 
divides  it  from  the  Clonadragh,  Feevagh,  and  Derry- 
cahel  bogs ;  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the 
high  hill  of  Eglisb,  and  the  lauds  of  Lower  Bally- 
glass  and  Aunabeg.  Area.  3,215  English  acres; 
average  depth.  20  feet ;  estimated  cost  of  reclama- 
tion, £3,130  8s.  2d.— The  beautiful  demesne  of 
Castle-Gar,  the  property  of  Sir  Ross  Mahou,  Bart., 
occupies  the  tabular  summit  of  a  broad-based  and 
gently-sloping  hill,  midway  between  the  bog  and 
Ahaicrngh. 

CASTLE. GREGORY,  a  small  town  in  the  par- 
ish of  Killeiny,  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry, 
Minister.  It  stands  on  the  isthmus  of  the  long,  nar- 
row penin«u'.i  which  separates  Tralee  bay  from 
Brandon  bay  ;  and  i«  about  9  miles  east-north-east 
of  Dingle,  and  13  west  of  Tralee.  Though  peopled 
chiefly  with  the  families  of  fishermen,  who  are  boat- 
owners,  it  has  no  quay  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fisheries.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Tralee 
Poor-law  union,  and  se'rves  for  a  pop.  of  7,852 ;  and, 
in  18:39-10.  it  received  JE327,  and  made  1,260  dis- 
pensations of  medicine.  The  town  gives  name  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Kerry.  Sec 
Killeint.  Dr.  Smith  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  fortalice  of  Cattle-Gregory,  whence  the  town 
has  its  name  :  "  Before  the  wars  of  1041,  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  Walter  Hussey.  Esq  ,  who  was  proprietor 
of  the  Mnghcrics  and  Ballybeggan,  who,  having  a 
considerable  party  under  his  command,  made  a  gar- 
rison of  his  castle,  where,  being  long  pressed  by 
Cromwell's  forces,  he  escaped  in  the  night  with  ail 
his  men,  and  got  into  Minard  Castle,  in  which,  being 
quickly  beset  by  the  Colonels  Lehunt  and  Sadler, 
after  some  time  spent,  the  English  observing  thatsxhe 
besieged  made  use  of  pewter  bullets,  he  and  his  men 
were  blown  up  by  powder  laid  under  the  vault*  of 
the  castle."  Area  of  the  town,  33  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1881,  970;  in  1841.  504.    House*  77. 

CASTLE-H ACKET,  a  demesne  in  the  barony 
of  Clare,  4  miles  west-south-west  of  Tuam,  on  the 
mid  thence  to  Headfort,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
Ti  e  band-ome  mansion,  the  seat  of  John  Kirwan, 
E  q.,  and  the  ornamental  grounds  around  it,  are 
situated  on  the  north  hide  of  the  road;  and  the  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  hill  of  Knockma,  or  Knock- 
roe,  rises  immediately  to  the  south  of  it,  soars  *ud- 
«U  nly  up  in  a  steep  ascent,  carries  aloft  an  expanse  of 
fore«t,  and  figures  as  the  mo»t  prominent  and  inter- 
esting feature  of  an  extensive  landscape.  This  hill 
is  crowned  by  an  ancient  cairn,  and  by  some  castel- 
lated buildings  and  crennelated  walls,  which  locally 
bear  the  name  of  Mrs.  Kirwans  Folly;  it  surpasses 


almost  every  other  hill  of  Connaught  in  the  rareness 
and  beauty  of  its  botanical  specimens ;  and  it  is 
famous  throughout  the  county,  atid  even  throughout 
Ireland,  as  the  place  which  a  debasing  superstition 
has  assigned  b*  the  chief  residence  of  the  monaich  of 
the  fairies.  "  Here,"  says  Ca?sar  Otway,  "  King 
Fynn  Yarrow  keeps  his  court ;  here  he  holds  his 
mushroom  dance ;  here  he  comes  when,  after  his 
triumphs  over  other  '  Faery'  potentates,  he  wishes 
to  solace  himself;"  and  here,  we  may  add,  he  is 
alleged  by  the  debased  and  infatuated  peasantry,  to 
wield  a  powerful  patronial  influence  over  the  person*, 
propertv.  and  fortunes  of  the  Kirwans. 

CASTLE- HAMILTON,  a  demesne,  adjoining 
the  north-east  side  of  Killcshandra,  barony  of  Tul- 
laghonoho,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  contains  several 
natural  lougblets,  and  is  encompassed  with  the  beau- 
tiful little  lakes  of  Croghan;  its  grounds,  particularly 
along  the  naturally  wooded  peninsula  of  Gartinoul, 
exhibit  picturesque  and  happv  combinations  of  wood 
and  water  ,  and,  while  already  striking  in  character, 
it  could  easily  be  rendered  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  demesnes  in  Ireland.  The  proprietor 
is  R.  H.  Southwell,  Esq. 

CASTLE-  HAVEN — anciently  Gi.e.vbar  auane 
— a  parish  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  barony  of 
West  Carbery,  I  j  miles  cast-south-east  of  Skibber- 
een,  co.  Cork,  Munster.    It  contains  the  village  of 
Castle-Townsend  :  which  see.    Length,  5  miles; 
breadth,  4;  area,  10,542  acres.   Pop.,  in  1831, 5.619; 
in  1841,  6,056.    House*  1,007.    Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1841,  5,286.   Houses  887.   Much  of  the 
land  is  rocky  and  unprofitable;  and  the  remainder 
is,  in  general,  of  good  quality.    Ca-tle-Huven  bay 
opens  from  the  sea  with  a  breadth  of  about  half-a'- 
mile;  and  penetrates  the  land,  with  gradually  de- 
creasing breadth,  about  3  miles  northward;  it  di- 
minishes in  depth  of  water  from  30  to  14  feet  at  ebb; 
and  it  contains  many  landing-places,  has  sufficient 
depth  for  merchant-vessels,  and  oilers  good  anchor- 
age opposite  Castle-Haven  village.     The  bay  i* 
known  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  name  of  Porto-Cas- 
tello,  and  is  famous  for  a  notable  sea-fight,  in  1G02, 
between  their  admiral,  Don  Pedro  de  Quibar.  and 
Sir  Richard  Levison.    The  headland  which  flanks 
the  ea-t  side  of  its  entrance  bears  the  name  of  Gal- 
leon Point,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  British 
admiral  having  sunk  some  galleons  near  it ;  and  it 
still  exhibits  vestiges  of  intrenchmenU  which  were 
thrown  up  by  the  Spaniards.    A  little  south  of  Gal- 
leon Point  is  an  islet  called  Skiddy's  Island,  or  the 
Quince.    From  the  west  point  of  the  bay,  3  miles 
south-south-westward  to  Foe  Point,  the  coast  is 
high  and  bold ;  and  between  these  points,  it  over- 
looks an  islet  called  Horse-Island,  and  a  rock  a  little 
south  of  this  called  Black  Rock.    The  old  fortalice 
of  Castle-Haven  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  to 
command  its  entrance,  but  was  itself  commanded  by 
neighbouring  hills ;  and  it  belonged  first  to  the 
O'Driscolls,  and  next  to  the  Audleys.     In  Feb., 
1601-2,  "the  garrison  of  Castle-Haven  surrendered 
to  Capt.  Harvey,  who  took  possession  of  it  for 
Queen  Elizabeth.    The  same  day  that  the  Spaniards 
quitted  it,  the  O'Driscolls  by  sleight  got  into  the 
castle,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it.  The 
Spaniard*  assaulted  it,  and  were  undermining  the 
same,  when  Capt.  Harvey  came  into  the  haven;  but, 
upon  sight  of  his  ships,  the  Irish,  by  composition  to 
depart  in  safety,  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  lost  two  of  their  soldiers  in  the  attempt;  and 
the  Spaniards   delivered   it  up  to  the  Captain." 
George  Lord  Audlev,  who  was  sorely  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Kinsale;  in  1602,  was.  in  reward  of  hi* 
eminent  services,  created  Earl  of  Castle-Haven,  in 
1617.    The  old  parish-church  was  dedicated  to  St. 
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Barahanc ;  ami  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  a  deep  rocky 
glen,  which  took  from  it  the  name  of  Glenbarabane, 
and  gave  that  name  to  the  parish.  About  a  tnile 
south  by  west  of  Castletownsend,  and  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  shore  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
is  the  village  of  Castle- Haven — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ross. 
Tithe  composition,  £600;  glebe,  £24.  Gross  income, 
£624;  nett,  £530  16s.  •.»•■:.  Patron,  alternately  the 
Crown  and  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£75.  The  present  church  was  built  in  1827.  by 
means  of  a  donation  of  £230  15s.  4*<l.  from  R.  B. 
Townsend,  Esq.,  and  a  loan  of  £1,153  16s.  lljd.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  400;  attend- 
ance 160.  A  schoolhouse  is  also  used  as  a  parochial 
place  of  worship,  and  has  an  attendance  of  38.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  2,000 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  muted  to  the  chapel  of  Mvross.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  364,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  5,422 ;  a  Sunday  school  was  attended,  on 
the  average,  by  40  children ;  and  6  daily  schools- 
one  of  which  was  aided  with  £7  a-year  from  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  £9  10s. 
from  subscription,  and  one  with  £8  10s.  from  the 
London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  and  £7  from  sub- 
scription—had an  average  attendance  of  340. 

CASTLE-HEN,  an  old  ruined  fortaliec,  about  8 
miles  north-west  of  Oughterard,  co  Galway,  Con- 
naught.  It  nearly  covers  a  little  islet  in  the  north- 
western arm  or  offshoot  of  Lough  Corrib ;  is  danked 
by  four  round  towers  ,  and  bears  some  resemblance 
to  Loobleven-castle  in  Scotland,  but  has  been  pro- 
nounced "  much  finer."  A  common  legend  among 
the  superstitious  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ascribes  its  origin  to  witchcraft,  and  its  demolition 
to  the  O'Flaghertys  losing  a  wizard  defence  against 
sr  of  the  Joyce*. 


CASTLE- HO  WARD,  a  magnificent  and  grandly 
picturesque  mansion  and  demesne,  in  the  vicinity  of 
*  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters,'  3  miles  south  of  Rath- 
drum,  co.  Wicklow,  Lcinster.  The  mansion  crowns 
a  lofty  wood-clad  hill ;  and  is  so  constructed  as  to 
appear  partly  a  castellated  dwelling,  and  partly  an 
attached  ecclesiastical  structure.  The  original  pile 
was  plain  and  unextensive;  and  having  been  pur- 
chased, in  1811,  by  Col.  Robert  Howard,  was  en- 
larged and  decorated  under  the  tasteful  suggestions 
of  Mrs.  Howard,  and  after  masterly  designs  by  the 
architect  Morrison.  The  edifice,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  in  the  early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  rear* 
its  symmetrical  towers  as  conspicuous  ornaments  of 
one  of  the  fairest  vales  of  Europe.  Its  entire  com- 
position is  admirably  imagined  for  picturesque  effect; 
and  its  interior  contains  several  ceilings  worked  in 
pendants  and  tracery,  and  possesses  a  general  char- 
acter quite  in  keeping  with  the  structure's  external 
style.  The  approach  to  it,  nearly  one  mile  in  length, 
winds  up  the  side  of  the  bill,  in  the  manner  of  an 
ascent  to  an  ancient  military  strength;  and  com- 
mands, at  successive  points  of  its  progress,  such 
views  of  land- rape  as  might  alford  subjects  for  an 
entire  volume  of  glowing  and  elaborate  description. 
CASTLE-HIWJE.  See  Ely-Lodoe. 
CASTLE-HYDE,  a  demesne  on  the  river  Black- 
water,  immediately  west  of  Fcrmoy,  and  chierly  in 
the  parish  of  Litter,  barony  of  Fermoy,  co.  Cork. 
It  comprises  not  less  than  1.100  acres;  spreads  a 
grand  expanse  of  wood  over  tumulated  and  hilly 
ground;  and  is  careeringlv  traversed  between  lofty 
sylvan  banks  by  the  beautiful  and  merry  river.  The 
mansion  occupies  a  low  but  pleasant  site  on  the 
river's  margin,  backed  by  a  protecting  cop«c-clad 
rock  ;  it  was  built  in  the  17th  century,  but  was,  not 

mixed  and  greatly  en- 


years  ago,  quite 


larged;  and  it  ranks  at  present  among  the  best  man 
sions  in  Ireland.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  attic  in  a  domical  and  well-finisbed  i 
ing ;  and  it  contains  a  fine  suite  of  rooms, 
hall,  and  two  corridors  leading  to  two  neat  circular 
apartments.  On  the  rock  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion 
are  the  small  remains  of  the  original  castle, — the  walls 
of  one  story  of  a  richly  ivied  tower.  This  place  was 
anciently  called  Carriganedy, '  the  rock  of  the  shield,' 
and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Mahony*.  Sir 
Arthur  Hyde,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor, 
John  Hyde,  Esq.,  raised  a  regiment  in  England  when 
the  country  was  menaced  with  the  Spanish  Armada; 
and,  in  guerdon  of  bis  services,  he  obtained  a  grant 
of  nearly  6,000  acres  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  for- 
feited lands  in  the  county  of  Cork.    Sec  Litter. 

CASTLE-INCH.    See  Inchidolohabt. 

CASTLE-ISLAND,  an  islet  in  the  south-east 
part  of  Lough  Key,  barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscom- 
mon. Connaught.  It  is  circular,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  and  very  nearly  covered  with  ruins  and  build- 
ings. Excepting  a  little  plot  of  ground  studded  with 
a  few  trees,  not  as  much  free  space  exists  on  its  sur- 
face as  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  man-of-war.  The 
principal  building,  or  castle-proper,  is  a  square  ivy- 
clad  tower,  containing  two  apartments,  the  one  over 
the  other,  and  each  measuring  36  feet  by  22.  This 
is  called  MacDermot's  Castle,  after  an  ancient  toparch 
of  the  district;  and  is  traditionally  alleged  to  have 
been  built  through  jealousy,  for  the  incarceration  of 
the  chieftain's  wife  while  he  was  absent  on  warlike 
expeditions.  The  castle  was  recently  re-edificed  and 
rendered  habitable,  as  an  appendage  to  the  splendid 
demesne  of  Rockihcuam  :  which  see. 

CASTLE-ISL  AND.  an  islet  in  Lough  Conn,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  in  which  O'Conor  is  said  to  have  confined  his 
rebel  brother,  after  taking  out  his  eyes. 

CASTLE-ISLAND,  an  island  of  about  120 
acres  in  area,  in  Roaring- Wrater  bay,  western  division 
of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 

CASTLE-ISLAND,  a  parish,  containing  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Trughenackmy, 
co.  Kerry.  It  contains  also  the  village  of  Scab- 
taolis  :  which  see.  Length,  8  miles ;  breadth,  4; 
area.  29.633  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,161  ;  in  1841, 
7,9*57.  Houses  1,180.  Pap.  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  1841.  5,950.  Houses  873.  The  surface  consists 
of  part  of  the  vale  of  the  river  Maine,  part  of  the 
glens  of  three  of  that  river's  head-streams,  part  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Tralee.  and  interven- 
ing masses  of  bog.  moorland,  and  mountain.  The 
low  grounds,  if  duly  cultivated,  would  y  ield  excel- 
lent crops;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  area  is 
altogether  impracticable  for  tillage,  and  some  is 
of  little  or  no  value  even  as  upland  pasture.  The 
interior  is  traversed  southward  by  the  road  fiom 
Limerick  and  Abbcyfeale  to  Killarney,  and  east- 
ward by  the  direct  road  from  Tralee  to  Cork. 
—This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Agbadoe.  Tithe  compo- 
sition, £638  18s.  6d. ;  glebe  of  Castle- Uland,  £48, 

 of  Drumalton,  £4.    Gro*s  income,  £690  18s.  6d. ; 

nett,  £553  16s.  Id.  Patrons,  the  proprietors  of  the 
seitrnory  of  Castle- Island.  The  church  is  old  and  in 
bad  condition.  Sittings  130;  attendance  75.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  2  officiates,  and  an  at- 
tendance of  3,000.  Previous  to  1832.  the  pamhes 
of  Ballycuslane,  Killiiiticrns,  and  Dysart.  were 
united  to  Castle- Island  ;  but  now,  the  first  of  these 
forms  one  separate  benefice,  and  the  second  and  the 
third  constitute  another.  In  1834,  the  Protectants 
amounted  to  156.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6.448; 
8  hedge-schools  were  in  operation,  but  made  no  re- 
turn of  their  attendance ;  and  4  daily  schools—two 
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of  which  were  wholly  supported  by  the  proprietor! 
of  the  seignory  and  the  rector,  and  two  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy — 
had  on  their  books  125  boys  and  60  girls. 

The  town  of  Castle-Island  stands  on  the  rivu- 
let Many,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Tralee,  and  at 
the  intersection  of  the  two  principal  roads  which 
traverse  Castle-Ixland  parish,  8}  miles  east  by  south 
of  Tralee,  1 1  miles  south  by  west  of  Abbeyfeale, 
12  miles  north  by  east  of  Killarney,  and  135  south- 
west of  Dublin.  The  descent  both  of  the  Cork  road 
and  of  the  Abbeyfeale  road,  in  the  long  traverses 
they  make  in  order  to  gain  an  easy  declination  from 
their  upland  altitude  to  the  valley  at  the  town,  com- 
mands a  grand  prospect  of  the  fertile  spreading  strath 
on  the  foreground,  and  of  the  bold  and  majestic 
outlines  of  the  Corkaguiney  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. Several  rivulets  unite  a  little  below  the 
town  to  form  the  river  Maine.  Various  comfortable 
residences  are  sprinkled  over  the  environs;  and 
mansions  are  comparatively  numerous  toward  Tra- 
lee and  Killarney  Castle-Island,  though  once  a 

principal  town  of  Kerry,  was  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay  ;  and  only  a  few  years  ago  it  lay  in  compara- 
tive desolation ;  but  it  is  now  in  the  course  of  being 
restored.  It  contains  the  parish-church,  the  Roman 
Catholic  cbapel,  a  sessions  house,  a  prison,  several 
schools,  two  inns,  a  dispensary,  and  an  old  castle. 
It  once  had  a  court-house  for  the  assizes  of  the 
county ;  a  town-house,  whose  front  was  arcadcd,  and 
bad  a  row  of  Tuscan  columns ;  and  capacious  and 
constantly  occupied  barracks.  The  church  presents 
haggard  indications  of  having  originally  been  a  fine 
building.  The  prison  is  simply  a  distnct-bridewell, 
and  is  kept  in  admirable  order.  The  dispensary  is 
within  the  Tralee  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
population  of  22,493  ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
£140  7s.  8d.,  and  made  4,360  dispensations  of  medi- 
cine. The  old  castle  was  formerly  called  the  Castle 
of  the  Island  of  Kerry,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  1220  by  Geoffrey  Maurice  or  De  Mar- 
iscis.  Lord-justice  of  Ireland.  Its  walls  were  for- 
merly surrounded  by  the  rivulet  Many,  which  was 
deepened  and  stagnated  into  a  fosse,  spanned  by 
drawbridges,  and  protected  by  portcullises.  The 
castle  was  anciently  esteemed  a  place  of  considerable 
strength  ;  and,  being  held  out  by  Sir  Eustace  Le 
Poer,  Sir  William  Grant,  and  Sir  John  Cotterel,  for 
Maurice  Fitzthomas  Fitzgerald,  first  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, it  was  taken  in  1345  by  Sir  Ralph  Ufford, 
Lord  justice  of  Ireland — The  town,  though  at  no 
great  distance  from  Tralee,  is  well  situated  for  a  re- 
tail trade  ;  and  it  possesses  facilities  of  water  and 
fuel  which  might  be  advantageously  subordinated  to 
manufacture ;  but  it  appears  to  be  nearly  inert,  and 
to  depend  for  support  mainly  on  agricultural  labour, 
and  on  the  thoroughfure  of  the  public  roads.  Fairs 
are  held  on  Aug.  I,  and  Oct.  1.  The  nearest  point 
of  projected  railway,  is  on  the  Shannon  line  at 
Askeaton,  37  statute  miles  distant.  The  public 
conveyances  in  1838  were,  a  car  to  Listowel,  a  car 
in  transit  between  Limerick  and  Killarney,  a  car  in 
transit  between  Tralee  and  Cork,  and  a  coach  and  a 

car  in  transit  between  Tralee  and  Killarney  In 

1397,  Gerald,  fourth  Earl  of  Desmond,  commonly 
called  the  Poet,  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  ;  and,  in  1583,  Gerald,  the 
lGth  Earl  of  Desmond,  while  in  rebellion  against 
the  Crown,  was  slain  by  a  common  soldier,  in  the 
wood  of  Glanekirity,  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Castle-Island  gave  the  title 
of  Baron  to  the  family  of  Herbert ;  and,  in  1720,  it 
gave  that  of  Viscount  to  Sir  Thomas  Gage.  A  grant 
of  lands  around  the  town  was  made  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, out  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  last  Earl  of 


Desmond,  to  Thomas  Herbert,  the  first  Lord 
Castle- Island,  and  was  styled  the  manor  or  seignory 
of  Mount-Eagle-Loyal.  The  seignory,  says  Dr. 
Smith,  "  extends  about  12  Irish  miles  in  length,  and 
10  :n  breadth;  and  contains,  by  a  late  survey,  37,128 
Irish  plantation  acres,  of  which  only  14,211  are 
reckoned  profitable,  the  remainder  being  mountain 
and  bog.  The  whole  of  it  is  farmed  from  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis,  by  Sir  Maurice  Crosbie, 
Arthur  Crosbie,  Esq.,  John  Blenerhasset,  E*q., 
Edward  Herbert,  Esq.,  and  Richard  Meredetb,  E*q. ; 
who  have  greatly  improved  this  estate,  by  cutting  a 
new  road  from  Abbeyfeale  in  the  county  of  Limer- 
ick to  Castle- Island,  and  from  the  last-mentioned 
place  to  Killarney."  Area  of  the  town,  48  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,570;  in  1841,  1,687-  Houses  258. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  109;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  162;  in  other  pursuits,  61. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 16;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  177;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  123;  on  means  not  specified,  16. 

CASTLE-JORDAN,  a  parish  partly  in  the  bar- 
onies  of  Coolestown  and  Warrenstown,  King's  coun- 
ty, partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Moyfenragh,  co. 
Meath,  and  3£  miles  south-south-west  of  Kinnegad, 
Leinster.  Length  of  the  Meath  section,  south-east- 
ward, 4$  miles;  extreme  breadth,  1$ ;  area,  4,518 
acres,  1  rood,  4  perches.  The  King's  co.  portion 
consists  of  two  districts, — the  main  body  of  the 
Warrenstown  section,  and  a  detached  part  of  that 
section  and  the  main  body  of  the  Coolestown  sec- 
tion, forming  one  district,  and  lying  1}  mile  south 
of  the  former.  Length  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Warrenstown  section,  westward,  64  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  2$.  Length  of  the  conjoint  district  of 
Warrenstown  and  Coolestown,  south-south-east- 
ward, 31  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  2$.  Area  of  the 
Warrenstown  section,  11,052  acres,  3  roods,  18 
perches ;  of  the  detached  part  of  that  section, 
1,552*  acres.  Area  of  the  Coolestown  section, 
1,801  acres,  2  roods,  7  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  3,967;  in  1841,  4,079.  Houses  6GI.  Pop. 
of  the  Coolestown  section,  in  1831,  373;  in  1841, 
273.  Houses  42.  Pop.  of  the  Warrenstown  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  2,049;  in  1841,2,159.  Houses  341. 
The  land  is  to  a  large  extent  unprofitable,  boggy, 
or  at  best  inferior;  and,  over  a  very  small  extent, 
is  tolerably  good.  The  highest  ground  in  the  Meath 
section  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  318  feet; 
and  the  highest  summits  in  the  main  body  of  the 
Warrenstown  section  have  altitudes  of  288  and  319 
feet.  The  district  jointly  belonging  to  Warrens- 
town and  Coolestown  is  traversed  by  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  contains  the  residences  of  Newton  Lodge, 

Clonmeen,  Clontaek,  Toherdalg,  and  Killure  This 

parish  is  wholly  impropriate;  and  is  united  to  tbe 
impropriate  rectory  of  Ballybogoan  [which  see], 
to  form  the  perpetual  curacy,  and  the  benefice  of 
Castle-Jordan,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Meath.  Length,  7 
miles;  breadth,  6.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,444.  The 
tithes  of  Castle-Jordan  are  compounded  for  £380, 
and  belong  to  five  co-heiresses  of  the  late  Sir  Duke 
GifTard.  Stipend  allowed  from  both  parishes  by  , 
the  impropriators,  £27  13s.  10|d.  Gross  and  nett 
income,  £92  5s.  I0M.  Patrons,  the  impropriators. 
The  church  was  built  in  1824,  by  means  of  a  loan 
of  £923  Is.  6}d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  100;  attendance,  about  40.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted 
to  60,  and  tbe  Roman  Catholics  to  4,024  ;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  155,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  5,455 ;  and  7  pay  daily  schools  in  the  union 
— 5  of  which  were  in  Castle-Jordan— bad  on  their 
books  161  boys  and  57  girls.    In  1840,  the  National 
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Board  granted  £111  *».  toward  the  erection  of  a 
bovs'  school  and  a  girl*'  school  at  Balnabreaky. 

CA8TLE-KEIVAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Loughan,  barony  of  Upper  KelU,  co.  Meatb,  Lein- 
ater.  Pop  ,  in  1631,  162;  in  1841,  not  specially  re. 
turned. 

CASTLE-KEVIN,  an  old  and  ruined  fortified 
residence  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  barony  of 
Ballinacor,  about  a  mile  from  Annainoe,  co.  Wick- 
low,  Leinster.  A  modern  mansion  beside  it,  and  of 
the  same  name,  is  the  seat  of  Dr.  Friielle.  The 
old  fortalice  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  the 
12th  century,  by  the  O'Tooles  from  the  glen  of 
Imail;  and  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  great 
•trengtb,  fortified  by  ramparts.  In  1306,  Piers 
Gaveston,  having  become  disgraced  at  the  English 
court,  and  being  banished  to  Ireland,  harassed  and 
defeated  the  O'Tooles  and  O 'Byrnes,  took  posses- 
sion of  Castle- Kevin,  fortified  it,  and  made  it  his 
residence.  In  1641,  Luke  () 'Toole,  the  last  Mile- 
sian proprietor  of  the  castle,  was  met  at  the  head  of 
1.000  rebels,  and  discomfited,  by  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
surrendered  on  condition  of  taking  bis  trial  at  Dub- 
lin for  murder,  and  was  convicted  and  executed. 
The  ruins  are  situated  in  a  wild,  bleak  country,  and 
cannot  attract  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  unles« 
he  be  an  antiquary. 

CASTLE-KNOCK,  a  barony  in  co.  Dublin,  Lein- 
ster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nethercross ; 
on  the  east  by  Cool  or  k ;  on  the  south-east  by  Dub- 
lin; on  the  south  by  Newcastle;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  county  of  Meath.  It-  outline,  as  it  existed 
previous  to  recent  changes,  was  nearly  triangular ; 
the  sides  facing  the  north-west,  the  east,  and  the 
south,  and  measuring  respectively  10,  6},  and  7 
miles ;  but  by  authority  of  the  Act  6  and  7  William 
IV..  the  following  alterations  were  made:  the  parish 
of  Kilsullaghan  was  transferred  from  Castle- Knock 
to  Nethercross;  27  townlands  or  other  denomina- 
tion^ in  the  parish  of  Finglass,  were  transferred  from 
Nethercro«s  to  Castle- Knock;  a  small  portion  of  the 
parish  of  St.  James  was  transferred  from  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  to  Castle-  Knock ;  and  Long, 
meadow  townland,  Pho>nix-park,  and  part  of  Liffey- 
banks  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  were  transferred 
from  Newcastle  to  Castle-Knock.  The  surface  is 
nearly  all  a  part  of  that  luxuriant  plain,  the  largest 
and  most  important  in  the  kingdom,  and  well  known 
to  the  graiiers  of  both  Ireland  and  England  for  the 
fattening  properties  of  its  pasturage,  which  extends 
at  least  30  miles  westward  from  Dublin  bay,  and 
northward,  with  some  slight  interruptions  from  the 
southern  mountains  of  Dublin,  to  the  low  fertile 
bills  of  Meath  and  Louth — This  barony,  as  now 
constituted,  comprises  part  of  the  parishes  of  Fin- 
glass and  St.  James,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Castle- Knock,  Chapel •  Izod,  Chapel -Med  way, 
Cloghran,  Clonsillagh,  Mulhuddart,  and  Ward ;  and 
contains  the  villages  of  Castle-Knock,  Blanchards- 
town.  Finglass,  and  Tolka,  and  part  of  the  village 
of  Chapel- Ixod.  Area,  21,372  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
8,483;  in  1841,  9,855.  Houses  1.444.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,116;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  451  ;  in  other  pursuits,  367.  Male* 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,363;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  675; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,433.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,591 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,001  ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,696. 

CASTLE-KNOCK,  a  parish  at  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  barony  of  Castle- Knock,  4  miles 
west-north-west  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
It  contains  the  villages  of  ("sstlk  -  Knock  and 
BLi!»ciiAHi>gT.jwM.   Lcngtb.  3  miles;  breadth,  2j } 


area,  7,124  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  4,251;  in  1841. 
4,063.    Houses  663.    Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in 
1841,  3,725.    Houses  600.    The  parochial  surface 
comprises  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  softly  pic- 
turesque vale  of  the  LirTey,  from  the  PhaMiix-park 
westward,  and  part  of  the  rich  and  lusciously  pretty 
plain  which  is  traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal.  Nu- 
merous villas  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Liffey;  and 
gardens,  shrubberies,  and  profuse  beauties  of  culture, 
embellish  the  general  surface.  Mr.  Fraser  succinctly 
describes,  in  the  following  terms,  very  nearly  all  the 
scenery  and  contents  of  the  parish,  as  beheld  along 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Navan,  across  its  interior : 
"  The  plantations  of  the  Phoenix-park  on  the  left 
are  joined  bv  those  of  the  villa  grounds  which  adorn 
the  left  banks  of  the  LirTey  for  many  miles  above  the 
city ;  and,  in  connection  with  them,  at  4  miles  from 
the  town,  the  church,  castle-ruins,  and  moat  of 
Castle-Knock,  as  seen  from  this  road,  compose  an 
interesting  group.    On  the  right,  the  bank  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  narrow  winding  glade, 
through  which  the  Tolka  streamlet  forces  its  tortu- 
ous course,  is  clothed  with  the  hedge-row  trees  of 
several  villas  which  link  in  with  the  plantations  of 
Sheephill,  the  seat  of  James  Hans  Hamilton,  Esq." 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  at  the  village  occupy  the 
summit  of  a  bold,  broken,  and  lofty  hillock,  which 
commands  a  view  over  the  plain  as  far  as  to  the  hill 
of  Maynooth;  and  consist  of  part  of  a  round  tower 
or  keep,  one  side  of  the  intrenchments,  and  a  little 
postern  door  in  one  of  the  battlement  walls.  A 
manifestly  fabulous  story  says  that  the  castle  was  a 
royal  Danish  residence,  and  that  St.  Patrick  visited 
it  to  attempt  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  a 
Danish  King,  called  Morrishtac.    Other  traditions 
are  afloat  respecting  it,  of  a  still  more  incredible  and 
stupid  character.    The  castle  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  by  Hugh  de  Tyrrel,  Baron  of  Castle- 
Knock,  and  was  long  after  the  residence  of  bis  de- 
scendants.   In  1316,  Edward  Bruce  besieged  and 
captured  it,  made  Baron  Hugh  de  Tyrrcl  and  his 
lady  prisoners,  and  would  not  release  them  till  they 
paid  a  large  ransom.   In  1642,  Colonel  Monk,  after- 
wards celebrated  as  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  captured 
the  castle,  killed  80  adherents  of  royalty  in  assaulting 
it,  and  afterwards  put  others  to  death  on  the  gibbet. 
In  1647,  the  castle  was  taken  from  the  republicans 
by  Owen-Ros  O'Neill,  and  Sir  Thomas  Esmond, 
Bart.,  at  the  head  of  a  loyal  force;  and  at  that  time, 
or  soon  after,  it  was  dismantled,  and  abandoned  to 
decay.    An  abbey  for  regular  canons  of  the  order  of 
Augustine  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
turv,  or  beginning  of  the  1 4th,  by  Richard  Tyrrel; 
and  its  church  was  used,  after  the  dissolution,  as  the 
parochial  place  of  worship.    The  Tyrrel  family,  who 
took  designation  from  Castle-Knock,  were  connected 
with  the  Tyrrels,  sires,  and  afterwards  princes,  of 
Poix  in  Picardy,  whose  title  and  estate  eventually 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  ducal  house  of  De  Noailles; 
and  they  and  other  Tyrrels  have,  from  an  early  date, 
figured  conspicuously  in  the  English  county  of  Essex, 
and  the  Irish  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  and  West- 
meath.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  Nth  century, 
Robert  Serjeant  became  Baron  of  Castle- Knock, 
but  whether  by  creation,  writ  of  summons,  or  mar- 
riage with  an  heiress  of  the  Tyrrels,  is  not  known. 
The  village  of  Castle-Knock  is  a  mere  hamlet  in 
bulk.    Area,  21  acres.   Pop.,  in  1831,  188;  in  1841. 
156.    Houses  31.    A  dispensary  here  is  within  the 
North  Dublin  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  pop. 
of  5,665;  and,  in  1839.  it  expended  £166  14s.  7d., 
and  administered  to  1,592  patients. — Castle-Knock 
parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  riio.  of  Dublin.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition.  £200;  glebe,  £136  8s.  IJd.  The 
rectorial  tithes  arc  appropriate,  and  cuusist  of  two 
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part*,— one  of  which  is  compounded  for  £140,  and 
belong*  to  the  prebendary  of  Mullahiddart,  and  the 
other  for  £220,  and  belongs  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Patrick's.  The  vicarage  of  Castle- Knock, 
the  rectory  of  Clonbillagh,  and  the  curacy  of 
Mpllahiddart  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  of  Castle- Knock.  Length,  5J  miles ;  breadth, 
5.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,673.  Gross  income,  £716  8s. 
lid.;  nett,  £622  IDs.  I0Jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  prebendary  of  Castle- 
Knock  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  and  the  benefice  of 
Donoughpatrick  and  Kilberry  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £69  4s.  7Jd.  The  church 
of  Castle-Knock  was  built  in  1806,  at  the  cost  of 
£2,769  4».  7Jd.,  one-third  of  which  was  borrowed 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  two-thirds 
raised  by  subscription  and  parochial  assessment. 
Sittings  4.50;  attendance  200.  There  is  a  church 
aKo  in  Clonsillagb.  The  Castle- Knock  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  300  and  700 
at  different  services ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of 
Clonsillach  and  Chapel-Izod.  The  chapel  of  a  nun- 
nery at  Blanchardstown  is  open  to  the  public,  and 
has'an  attendance  of  200,  additional  to  the  inmates. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
842,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,409;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  1,068,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  4,005;  and  10  daily  schools  in  the  union 
— 8  of  which  were  in  Ca*tle- Knock — had  on  their 
books  282  boys  and  398  girls.  Two  of  the  Castle- 
Knock  schools  were  taught  by  nuns;  two  were  in 
connection  with  the  National  Board;  one  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice;  one  was  Morgan's  school,  for  educating, 
clothing,  maintaining,  and  apprenticing  boys,  and 
supported  from  the  produce  of  lands  bequeathed  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Morgan ;  and  one  was  Mer- 
cer's school,  for  educating,  clothing,  maintaining,  and 
apprenticing  girls,  and  supported  from  lands  which 
were  devised  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Mercer,  and 
which  yield  an  annual  rental  of  between  £750  and 
.£800. 

CASTLE-LINEY,  one  of  several  snbdivisional 
denominations  of  a  bog  between  Templemore  and 
Templetuohy,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  The  other 
denominations  arc  Ballysorrel,  Clonboo,  Cranna, 
Coogulla,  Keilanagan,  Clogharealy,  and  Baronstown. 
The  bog  is  liounded  on  the  north  by  Killavcnogue 
and  Clonmore;  on  the  east  by  Clonboo;  on  the 
south  by  Lisheen  and  Baronstown  ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Castle- Liney.  Its  area  is  2,170  English  acres; 
its  greatest  depth  is  33  feet ;  its  average  depth  is  17 
feet ;  and  its  highest  summit  and  lowest  outlet  lie 
respectively  402  and  353  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
north-east  part  consists  principally  of  wet  red  bog  ; 
and  the  north-west  and  south-west  parts  arc  turbary. 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £2,853  13s.  (id. 

CASTLE-LOST,  a  parish  on  the  south-eastern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Fartullagh,  and  co.  Wc*t- 
meath,  6  miles  west-south-west  of  Kinnegad,  Lein- 
ster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Rochfobt- Bridge  : 
which  see.  Length,  westward,  5  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  3  miles  ;  area,  9,457  acres,  1  rood,  3  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,909;  in  1841,  2,058.  Houses  350. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  1,641.  Houses 
281.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  impinged  upon  by  the 
outskirts  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  yet  consist*  for  the 
most  part  of  good  land ;  and  it  is  traversed  west- 
ward by  the  great  road  from  Dublin  to  Connaught 
through  Athlone.  The  seats  are  West- Lodge,  West- 
House,  the  Cottage,  Drumman-Lodge,  and  Heath- 
field.  The  castle  whence  the  parish  has  its  name, 
and  also  a  mansion  adjoining  it,  long  afforded  a  resi- 
dence to  the  family  of  Tyrrcl;  but  both  are  now  in 


ruin.  The  castle  was  protected  by  a  moat,  and  still 
exhibits  traces  of  strong  outworks.  The  ruin  of  an. 
ancient  church  contains,  among  other  old  monument.*, 
an  altar-tomb  bearing  the  representation,  in  alto  re- 
lievo, of  a  knight  in  complete  armour.  This  monu- 
ment appears  to  be  of  the  I Oth  century,  and  probably 
commemorates  Sir  John  T\ rrel  of  Cattle-Lost,  grand- 
father of  Gerald  Tvrrel,  who  was  interred  here  in 
1637.    The  Tyrref family  forfeited  the  Castle-Lost 

estates  during  the  troubles  of  the  17th  century  This 

parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
of  Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £221  10*.  8$d. ;  glebe, 
£35  4s.  Gross  income,  .£250  14s.  8jrl.  ;  nett,  £200 
18s.  4jd.  Patron,  Lord  Kilmaine.  The  church  was 
built,  in  1812,  at  the  cost  of  £1,015  7«.  8fd. ;  of 
which  £738  9s.  2  jd.  were  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  and  £270  18s.  5Jd-  raised  by  parochial 
assessment.  Sittings  200;  attendance,  about  90. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  230,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,759  ;  and  4  daily  schools — one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £8  a-year  from  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Discountenancing  Vice,  £5  from  the  rec- 
tor, and  some  advantages  from  Mr.  Rochfort — were 
attended,  on  the  average,  by  about  152  children. 

CASTLE-LOI'GH,  a  quondam  fortaliee.  on  the 
east  side  of  Killarncy  Lake,  1}  mile  south  of  the 
town  of  Killarney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  castle 
was  demolished  in  the  wars  of  1641  ;  and  only  a  few 
vestiges  of  it  crown  a  rock,  which  is  surrounded  by 
the  lake.  Ca*tle-Loutfh  buy,  in  front  of  it,  is  stud- 
ded with  islets.    See  Killarney. 

CASTLE-LYONS,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Condons  and  Clangibbons,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  Barrymore 
section  contains  the  village  of  Castle-Ltons. 
Length,  0  miles  ;  breadth,  3.  Area  of  the  Condons 
and  Clangibbons  section,  2.998  acres  ;  of  the  Barry- 
more sect  ion,  0,720  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  183-1, 
5,647;  in  1841,5,530.  Houses  856.  Pop.  of  the  Con- 
dons and  Clangibbons  section,  in  1831,  1,113;  in  1841, 
1,099  Houses  172.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Barrymore  section,  in  1831,  3,845;  in  1841,  3,662. 
Houses  564.  The  surface  is  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Bride,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  good 
tillage  land.  Among  the  mansions  are  Coole-  Abbey, 
the  seat  of  H.  Hawkes  Peard,  Esq.,  and  Kilcor,  the 
seat  of  Cornelias  O'Brien,  Esq.  At  Coole— which 
has  its  name  from  being  in  a  comer  or  projection  of 
Condons  barony — anciently  stood  a  castle  of  the 
Condons  ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  some  vestiges  of  an 
old  church.  At  Castle-Lyons  vUlage  are  consider- 
able remains  of  a  Dominican  friary,  which  was  found- 
ed, in  1307,  by  John  De  Barry, — given,  at  the  disso- 
lution, to  Richard,  first  Earl  of  Cork,— and  afterwards 
transferred  by  marriage  to  David,  first  Earl  of  Barry- 

i  more.    A  monastery  for  Carmelites  or  White  Friars 
is  also  believed  to  have  been  founded  at  the  village 

j  by  the  De  Barrys.  A  castle  likewise  stood  there; 
and,  though  the  quondam  pile  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  contention  among  antiquaries,  and  has  pro- 
minently figured  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  date 
of  the  earlier  stone-structures  in  Ireland,  it  may  with 
fair  probability  be  regarded  as  an  erection  about  the 
year  1204,  of  Philip  De  Barry.  On  the  site  of  this  cas- 
tle was  raised  '  a  strong  and  stately '  mansion  of  the 
Earls  of  Barrymore,  a  hollow  quadrangular  edifice, 
with,  on  one  side,  a  spacious  ball,  and  on  another  a 
gallery  90  feet  in  length.  About  1771,  through  the 
negligence  of  workmen  who  were  repairing  its  roof, 
this  mansion  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  parish  is  a  monument  to  Dr.  Thadeus 
O'Brien,  a  polemical  Roman  Catholic  writer,  gover- 
nor of  the  Irish  college  of  Thoulouse,  and  afterwards 
parish-priest  of  Castle-Lyons  and  Rathcormack. 
Castle- Lyons  and  a  large  extent  of  circumjacent 
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country  were  possessed,  at  an  early  period,  by  the 
sept  of  O'Cullane  or  Collins,  and  were  obtained  by 
Philip  De  Barry  from  bis  uncle  Robert  Fitz<tepbcns. 
The  territory  was  then  called  OUthan,  pronounced 
Olelian,  'the  broad'  or  'the  strong;'  and  this  de- 
signation is  easily  detected  in  the  modern  corruption 
of  '  Lyons,'  and  has  misled  the  majority  of  topogra- 
phists  into  the  assumption  that  the  original  sept  of 

the  country  was  called  O'Leban  The  village  of 

Castle-Lyons  stands  on  the  road  from  Castle-Martyr 
to  Fermoy,  2J  miles  east  by  north  of  Rathcormacic. 
The  linen  manufacture  employs  a  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants. Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  1,  Easter-Tuesday, 
Wbitsun-Monclav,  Aug.  28.  Sept  29,  and  Oct.  16. 
Area.  40  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  089;  in  1841,  775. 
Houses  119 — Castle-Lyons  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 
a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio-  of  Cloyne.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £571  3s.  8|d. ;  glebe,  £13  10s. 
Gross  income,  £684  13s.  8jd. ;  nctt,  £483  lis.  4Jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£75.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£1,142  7«-  3d. ;  and  are  impropriate,  and  held  under 
lease  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Ryder,  from  the  representa- 
tives of  Mr.  Travers.  The  church  was  built  about 
65  years  ago,  at  the  private  expense  of  the  Barry- 
more  family.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  200.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  3,000 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Coole.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  179,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  5.553;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  was  attended 
by  27  children ;  and  3  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £20  a-year  from  Mr.  Corbett — had 
on  their  books  H">  boys  and  85  girls. 

CASTLE-MACADAM,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Arklow,  4;  miles  south  ot  Rathdrum,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  Length,  southward,  4]  miles  .  breadth, 
from  U  mile  to  3}  ;  area.  10.843  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.5,155;  in  1841.5.633  Houses8l7.  Thesur- 
face  is  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  superb  vale 
and  mountain-screens  of  the  Ovoca,— the  part  which 
extends  between  the  first  and  the  second  '  Meeting 
of  the  Waters  ;'  but  its  grand  features  and  objects  of 
interest,  including  landscape,  river,  mansion,  mines, 
and  village,  are  or  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles 
A  vonmore,  Ballymurtach,  Castle- Howard, 
Bau,yartiur,  Cro.nbake,  Ovoca,  and  Redcross: 
which  see.  The  seats  not  noticed  in  any  of  these 
articles  are  Cherrymount,  Millmount,  Tinnehinch, 
Ovoca-Lodge,  Wood  vale,  Mineview,  Ballinapark, 
Templclusk,  Parkuashaw,  and  Knocknaniohill.  The 
aggregate  of  wood  is  very  large.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal heights  is  on  the  western  border,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  818  feet.  The  average  value  of  the 
land  is  20s.  per  acre.  The  road  from  Rathdrum 
to  Arklow  traverses  the  interior. — This  parish  is 
a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, jointly  with  the  parish  of  Ballydonnel,  £230 
15s.  4d. ;  glebe,  £30.  Five  townlands  constitute 
part  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Redcross.  The 
rectories  of  Castle- Macadam  and  Ballydonnrl  [see 
that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Castle- Maca- 
dam. Length,  5  miles  ,  breadth,  3*.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
exclusive  of  the  Redcross  townlands,  4,476.  Gross 
income,  £260  15s.  4d.  ;  nctt,  £199  Is.  8)d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  curate  of  the  adjoining  parish 
assists  in  this  benefice,  and  receives  a  salary  from  it 
of  £33  16s.  1  Id.  Though  Castle- Macadam  is  called 
a  rectory,  two-thirds  of  the  tithes  of  two  of  it*  town- 
lands,  compounded  for  £15  12s.  2jd.,  are  impro- 
priate, and  belong  to  Charles  Cooper  of  Tinnehinch. 
The  church  was  built,  in  1817,  bv  means  of  a  loan 
of  £923  la.  6|d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits  ; 
and  a  tower  was  erected  upon  it  in  1829,  by  means 
o!  parochial  assessment  and  subscriptions  of  jointly 


£90.  Sittings  300 ;  attendance,  from  200  to  250. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  at 
one  service  of  from  700  to  800,  and  at  another  of 
from  1.200  to  1,500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Kilbride.  In  18J4,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
1,301,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3.402;  and  4 
daily  schools — two  of  which  were  aided  each  with 
£12  10s.  from  the  National  Board,  one  with  £8 
from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and 
one  with  about  £22  from  the  proprietors  of  the  cop- 
per mines— had  on  their  books  179  boys  and  121 
girls. 

CASTLE-MACGARRET,  the  mansion  and  de- 
mesne of  Lord  Oranmore,  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  barony  of  Clanmorris.  and  co.  Mayo,  and  2^ 
miles  south-south-ea»t  of  Claremorris,  Conriaught. 
The  mansion  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
seats  of  the  Brownes  in  Mayo ;  and  the  demesne  is 
extensively  wooded,  and  boasts  the  oldest  planta- 
tions in  the  countv. 

.  CASTLE-MAGNER,  a  parish  6$  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Mallow,  and  in  the  barony  of  Duhal- 
low,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  villages  of 
Cecostown  and  Lalyhcross,  part  of  the  village  of 
Gkeeves,  and  part  of  the  town  of  Kanturk  :  see 
these  articles.  Length,  5  miles  ;  breadth,  3  ;  area, 
7,881  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,2,853;  in  1841,  3.007. 
Houses  453.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
2.281.  Hou«es  336.  Six  townlands  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  barony  of  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  but 
were  transferred  to  Duballow  by  the  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV.  Pop.  of  these  townlands,  in  1831, 
688;  in  1841,  806.  The  centre  of  the  parish  is  be- 
tween  2  and  3  miles  north  of  the  Blackwater,  and 
the  same  distance  east  of  the  Allua.  The  land  is  in 
general  of  a  good  arable  quality.  The  interior  is 
traversed  westward  by  the  road  from  Mallow  to 
Newmarket.  Ballygiblin,  the  property  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wrixon  Bechcr,  Bart.,  is  an  improved  seat. 
The  castle  whence  the  parish  is  named,  and  which 
stands  in  what  formerly  was  the  Orrery  section,  re- 
ceived its  affix-designation  of  Magner  Irom  its  early 
proprietors,  and  afterwards  was  granted,  with  its 
lands,  to  the  family  of  Bretridge.  In  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  Richard  Magner  was  agent  for  the  Irish  inhabi- 
tants of  Orrery  and  Kilmore ;  and,  having  gone  to 
Clonmel  to  pay  his  court  to  Cromwell,  he  received 
from  that  military  dictator  a  letter  which  be  was  re- 
quested to  deliver  to  Col.  Pbaise,  governor  of  Cork. 
Suspecting  some  foul  purpose,  he  privately  opened 
the  letter,  found  its  contents  to  be  an  order  for 
the  execution  of  the  bearer,  resealed  it,  gave  it  to 
bis  bitter  enemy,  the  commanding-officer  at  Mal- 
low, and  desired  him  to  deliver  it  to  Col.  Phaise. 
Magner's  enemy,  in  consequence,  narrowly  escaped 
being  hanged ;  and  Cromwell's  foul  play  very  nearly 
cost  him  the  life  of  a  stanch  friend. — This  parish 
is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
of  Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £404  12s. 
6Jd.  ;  glebe,  £1  Is.  Gross  income.  £405  13s. 
6|d.  ;  nett,  £361  19s.  2Jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  the  same 
sum  as  the  vicarial,  and  are  impropriate  in  John 
Longfield,  Esq.  of  Longueville.  The  church  was 
built,  in  1816,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £461  )0s. 
9jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
120;  attendance  30.  A  sehoolhouse  is  also  used 
as  a  parochial  place  of  worship.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  2  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of 
1,500.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  106, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,853 ;  and  3  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £21  a-year 
from  Sir  W.  Becher,  and  two  with  respectively 
£30  and  £22  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
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and  each  a  schoolhouse  and  residence  from  Lord  . 
Arden — bad  on  their  books  60  boys  and  59  girls. 

CASTLE-MAHON.  See  Blacerocr,  co  Cork. 

CASTLE-MAINE,  the  estuary  of  the  Maine 
river,  at  the  head  of  Dingle  bay,  in  the  baronies 
of  Corkaguiney,  Trugbenackmy,  and  Iveragh,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  Dr.  Smith  supposes  it,  and  not  the 
Kenmare  estuary,  to  be  the  *  Ostia  Flumen  Dur '  of 
Ptolemy.  It  is  strictly  a  prolongation,  or  a  narrowed 
projection  eastward  of  Dingle  bay  ;  it  opens  between 
Inch  Point  and  Rossbeg  Point,  with  a  breadth  of 
about  a  mile ;  it  penetrates  the  land  about  6$  miles 
eastward,  with  a  breadth  of  from  J  of  a  mile  to  24 
miles,  but  is  so  intersected  by  the  peninsula  of  Inch 
on  the  north,  and  by  Cromane  peninsula  farther 
east  on  the  opposite  side,  as  to  have  a  boldly  ser- 
pentine form  ;  and  it  receives,  at  its  head,  through 
a  tidal  and  widened  channel,  the  rivers  Maine  and 
Laune.  Dingle  bay  is  wild  and  dangerous,  and  has 
been  fatal  to  multitudes  of  vessels  ;  it  offers  little  or 
no  safety  to  sailing  craft  which  endeavour  to  run  be- 
fore the  wind  toward  Castlemaine  estuary ;  and  the 
latter  has  a  winding  and  perilous  bar,  various  interior 
shoals  and  sandbanks,  and  occasionally  not  |  of  a  mile 
in  breadth  of  navigable  channel.  The  estuary  or 
barbour  of  Castlemaine  can  be  entered  from  the  bay, 
only  with  the  aid  of  a  pilot  who  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  channel  and  landmarks  ;  but,  when 
once  entered,  it  presents  a  good  depth  of  water,  and 
completely  landlocked  shelter.  The  tide  rises  16 
feet  on  the  bar,  and  about  18  feet  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  rivers  ,  the  Maine  has  9  feet  of  depth  in  its 
entrance  at  low  water,  and  the  Laune  admits  small 
trading  vessels. 

CASTLE-MAINE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kiltallagh,  barony  of  Tnugbenaekmy,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Maine,  3j  miles 
east  of  the  head  of  Castle-Maine  Harbour,  1}  mile 
north-north-east  of  Milltown,  and  7|  south  of  I  ra- 
ke. Some  little  import  and  export  trade  is  con- 
ducted on  the  river  by  means  of  vessels  of  60  tons 
and  under  of  burden.  Fairs  are  held  on  Sept.  S  and 
Nov.  21.  The  village  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parish  in  the  dio.  of  Kerry.  See  Kiltal- 
lagh. An  ancient  castle  here  was  built  at  the  joint 
charge  of  MacCarty-More  and  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Desmond,  and  was,  by  agreement,  to  be  alternately 
occupied  by  the  parties  ,  but,  on  being  occupied  for 
the  first  time,  by  Desmond,  it  was  forcibly  retained 
by  bim  to  tbe  exclusion  of  MacCarty,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  held  by  his  successors  till  James,  tbe 
last  Earl,  resigned  it  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  During 
tbe  rebellion  of  1641,  it  was  constantly  garrisoned 
by  the  Irish,  till  taken  and  demolished  by  Ludlow ; 
and,  after  the  Restoration,  it  was,  in  spite  of  being  a  | 
ruin,  maintained  as  a  royal  castle,  and  placed  under 
the  official  charge  of  a  constable.  Castle-Maine  gave 
the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  family  of  Monson, — the 
title  of  Earl,  in  1661,  to  Roger  Palmer,  the  husband 
of  the  notorious  Duchess  of  Cleveland, — the  title  of 
Viscount,  in  1718,  to  Sir  John  Child,— and  the  title 
of  Baron,  in  1812,  and  afterwards  that  of  Viscount, 
to  the  family  of  Hindcock.  The  seat  of  the  present 
Lord  Castlemaine  is  Moydrum-costle,  3  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Athlone,  co.  Westmeath.  On  the  lands 
of  Famass,  11  mile  north-west  of  Castle-Maine,  is  a 
strong  mineral  spring.  Area  of  the  village,  27  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  387;  in  1841,  160.    Houses  33. 

CASTLE-MARTIN,  a  demesne,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kilcullen-Bridge,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  is  well 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Liffey,  and  is  the 
property  of  W.  H.  Carter,  Esq  ,  one  of  the  principal 
landowners  of  the  barony  of  Erris,  in  co.  Mayo. 
Some  ruins  exist  of  a  small  chapel  which  was 
founded  about  tbe  year  1200,  by  Richard,  Lord  of 


Castle-Martin,  as  a  chapel  dependent  on  the  church 
of  Kilcullen,  and  as  a  mausoleum  for  bis  tamily.  A 
minute  account  of  the  ruin,  and  of  some  antique 
inscriptions  and  objects  connected  with  it,  accom- 
panied by  a  little  curious  antiquarian  speculation, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Anthologia  Hibernica,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  351.  352. 

CASTLE-MARTYR,  a  benefice,  containing  a 
town  of  tbe  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly, 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne,  and 
consists  of  tbe  rectory  of  Balltopchtkra  and  tbe 
vicarage  of  Imooerly  ;  see  these  articles.  Length, 
5}  miles;  breadth,  3.  Pop.,  in  1831, 4,556.  Gross  in- 
come, £841  19s-  2id. ;  nett,  £709  7s.  9id  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  benefice  forms  the  corps  of  Cahir- 
niton  prebend  in  Cloyne  cathedral.  Tbe  church 
was  built  about  95  years  ago.  Sittings  220 ;  at- 
tendance 100.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  one 
for  each  parish,  have  jointly  an  attendance  of  1,350; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
are  united  respectively  to  the  chapel  of  Middleton, 
and  the  chapels  of  Dungourney  and  Clonmult.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  248,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,593;  and  7  daily  schools — 
one  of  which  was  National,  one  parochial,  and  one 
a  Roman  Catholic  subscription  school— had  on  their 
books  250  boys  and  136  girls. 

CASTLE-MARTYR,  a  small  town,  formerly 
a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parishes  of  Igbter- 
murragb  and  Mogeelv,  barony  of  Imokilly,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  rivulet  Drower, 
and  on  the  mail-rood  between  Cork  and  Waterford, 
4|  miles  east  of  Middleton,  10  west  by  south  of 
Youghal,  15  east  of  Cork,  and  126}  south-west  by 
south  of  Dublin.  The  village  is  neat,  dean,  and 
well-edificed,  and  borrows  many  agreeable  features 
from  the  adjacency  of  tbe  noble  demesne  of  Castle- 
Martyr,  and  the  near  vicinity  of  various  mansions 
and  villas.  It  bos  no  manufacture,  and  very  little 
trade.  Its  market-bouse  is  the  private  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Shannon,  but  is  available  for  the  public, 
and  under  tbe  care  of  a  serjeant-at-mace.  Two 
weekly  markets  are  authorized  by  charter  ;  but  none 
are  held.  Fairs  are  held  on  April  20,  and  Sept.  20, 
old  style.  Almshouses  for  6  aged  men  and  6  aged 
women,  formerly  existed  on  what  is  now  part  of 
Castle-Martyr  demesne ;  and,  in  compensation  of 
tbeir  demolition,  £5  a-year  is  paid  by  tbe  Earl  of 
Shannon  to  each  of  12  aged  persons.  A  fever 
hospital  and  dispensary  in  tbe  village  ore  within  the 
Middleton  Poor-law  union.  The  hospital  contains 
14  beds,  but  has  room  for  28 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
received  £124  Os.  5fd.,  and  bad  205  patients.  Tbe 
dispensary  serves  for  a  population  of  9,477  ;  and,  in 
,  1839-40,  it  expended  £52  17s.,  and  administered  to 
2,228  patients. 

This  place  was  formerly  called  Ballymartyr  and 
Lepers  town ;  and  is  said  to  have  received  the  Utter 
name  from  an  hospital  which  was  built  in  its  vicinity 
for  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy.  The  town  was, 
for  many  ages,  the  seat  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  senes- 
chals of  Imokilly;  it  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  a  junior  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Boyle ; 
and  it  was  tbe  scene  of  some  distinguished  actions 
and  of  tbe  death  of  Roger,  Lord  Broghill,  first  Earl 
of  Orrery,  and  contains,  both  in  itself,  and  in  its 
environs,  many  memorials  of  that  celebrated  noble- 
man. A  charter  of  26  Charles  II.,  granted  to  the 
Earl,  incorporated  the  town,  and  erected  certain 
premises  and  lands  in  and  around  it  into  a  manor 
under  the  Earl's  superiority,  with  the  privileges  of  a 
court-lee t,  a  court-baron,  and  a  court  of  record,  and 
with  power  to  appoint  a  seneschal  who  should  pre- 
side in  the  courts,  and  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the 
court  of  record  to  tbe  amount  of  £200.    The  town 
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•md  land*  of  "  Bally  martyr."  were  made  a  free 
borough  by  the  nameof  "  The  Borough  and  Town 
of  Castle-Martyr."  The  borough  limit*  included 
100  acres  ;  and  the  corporation  consisted  of  a  port- 
rieve,  2  bailiff*,  12  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  freemen,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending 
two  members  to  parliament.  But  the  lord  of  the 
manor  speedily  tmirped  the  borough's  parliamentary 
franchise  and  all  its  other  corporate  rights ;  and,  at 
the  Legislative  Union,  he  was  awarded  the  whole  of 
the  £  15,000  of  compensation.  The  corporation  con- 
tinued to  be  formally  kept  up  under  Lord  Shannon's 
nomination  till  18*'};  and  it  then  Wrame  legally 
extinct.  There  is  no  borough  property.  The 
seneschal's  court  alone  survives,  but  exercucs  juris- 
diction to  the  amount  of  only  40s. 

On  the  south  side  of  Castle-Martyr  are  the  man- 
sions of  Carev's  Wood  and  Dromadda.  the  latter  the 
scat  of  Mr.  Courtney  ;  on  the  east  side,  at  2  miles 
distance,  is  Ballindruss,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Garde  ; 
on  the  north  side,  on  high  ground,  are  the  deer  park 
of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  Ballinona,  the  seat  of 
Richard  H.  Weymore,  Esq.  ;  and  on  the  west  side, 
are  the  mansion  and  plantations  of  Kilhree,  the  pro- 
perty of  Samuel  Adams,  Esq.  But  the  grand  en- 
vironing series  of  ornaments  possessed  by  the  town, 
is  the  immediately  adjacent  demesne  of  the  Earl  of 
Shannon,— its  plantations,  its  old  castle,  its  modern 
mansion,  and  its  literary  and  historical  associations. 
The  plantations  are  extensive  ;  and,  while  so  spread- 
ing in  one  direction  as  to  screen  the  mansion  from 
the  village,  they  appear  from  some  points  of  view  to 
hold  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  in  a  complete 
embowerment  of  wood.  The  ancient  castle  was 
founded  by  the  Carews,  became  the  fortified  resi- 
dence of  the  Fitzgeraldsr  and  is  now  a  ruin  covered 
all  over  with  ivy  and  other  foliage.  The  modern 
mansion  was  partly  erected  by  the  first  Earl  of  Or- 
rery, but  was  greatly  enlarged,  about  the  middle 
of  la*t  century,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Boyle, 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  who,  in 
1 756,  was  created  Earl  of  Shannon,  Viscount  Boyle 
of  Bandon,  and  Baron  of  Castle- Martyr  ;  and,  though 
irregular  and  destitute  of  external  ornaments,  it 
possesses,  in  its  internal  decorations  and  in  the 
extent  and  splendour  of  its  circumjarent  grounds, 
some  high  properties  of  a  noble  residence.  The 
surface  of  the  demesne  is  agreeably  diversified  by 
gentle  undulations,  and  is  sinuoualy  traversed  by  an 
artificial  canal  which  now  expands  to  lacustrine 
limits,  and  now  winds  in  graceful  evolutions  along  a 
maxy  glade.  The  gardens  are  extensive  ;  the  con- 
servatories are  spacious,  and  the  collection  of  rare 
plant*,  including  perhaps  the  finest  out-of-door 
camellias  in  the  empire,  are  rich.  The  deer-park  on 
the  high  ground  north  of  the  demesne  comprises 
about  400  acres,  is  well  stacked  with  red  and  fallow 
deer,  presents  much  wealth  of  luxuriant  wood,  and 
t>o**e»»e»  «ume  points  of  scenery  which  excel,  in 
boldness  and  romance,  the  best  features  of  the  borne- 
grounds. — Lord  Broghill,  first  Earl  of  Orrery,  and 
third  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  figures  with  great 
prominence  and  scathing  corruscation,  in  the  military 
history  of  the  county  ;  and,  after  displaying  brilliant 
martial  qualities  in  combination  with  stern  and  trucu- 
lent severity,  he  retired  to  Castle-Martyr  and  Charle- 
ville,  to  spend  the  wane  of  his  earthly  existence  in 
the  composition  of  the  forgotten  metrical  tragedies  of 
Henry  V.,"  and  "  The  Black  Prince,"  and  the  un- 
finished romance  of  "  Partbenissa."  Captain  Henry 
Boyle,  the  grandson  of  this  nobleman,  was  besieged 
at  Castle- Martyr,  in  16b8,  by  a  party  under  General 
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neither  bis  person  nor  estate  should  suffer  injury ; 
and  he  was  awarded  for  his  facility  of  submission  by 
the  perfidious  plundering  of  the  mansion  and  dis- 
mantling of  the  castle.  Henry,  the  son  of  this  gentle- 
man, was  the  restorer  of  the  mansion,  and  the  first 
Earl  of  Shannon  Area  of  the  Ightermurragh  sec- 
tion, 12  acres ;  of  the  Mogeely  section,  37  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1841,  1,397.  Houses  205. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  114;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  100;  in  other  pursuits,  63. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions,  15 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  107 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  151  ;  on  means  not  specified,  4. 
Pop.  of  the  Mogeely  section,  in  1831,  830;  in  1841, 
897.    Houses  130. 

CASTLE-MARY,  a  demesne,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Cork  Harbour,  about 
a  mile  west  by  north  of  Cloyne,  barony  of  Imokilly, 
co»  Cork,  Munster.  Its  plantations  are  extensive, 
imposing,  old,  and  arranged  in  the  ta«te  of  the  la»t 
century.  Its  former  name  was  Carrig-Cotta,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  Carrig-Crotth,  "the 
Rock  of  the  Sun;"  and  this  name  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  presence  of  a  cromlech,  whose  re- 
mains still  exist  near  the  mansion.  The  covering 
stone  of  this  Druidical  monument  is  about  12  feet 
long;  and  is  supported  at  one  end  by  two  smaller 
stones  which  elevate  it  6  feet  from  the  ground.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  a  smaller  monument  of 
exactly  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  slanting  posi- 
tion, but  supported  by  only  one  stone.  "  Few  situ- 
ations can  be  more  imposing  or  romantic  than  that 
of  the  Druid's  Altar  ;  the  descent  to  which  is  over- 
shadowed by  some  luxuriant  ash-trees  of  singularly 
beautiful  form  and  growth  ;  the  gigantic  size  attained 
by  some  surprises  the  English  traveller,  and  their 
long  graceful  branches,  reaching  to  the  grouud,  pro- 
duce an  effect  not  unlike  the  famed  banyan-groves  of 
the  east" — [Crokcr].  Castle-Mary  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Longfield. 

CASTLE-MASTERS.    See  Carrinacprra. 

CASTLE-MORE,  an  old  and  ruined  castellated 
mansion,  in  the  parish  of  Moviddy,  barony  of  East 
Muskerry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Lee,  overhangs  the  road  from  Cork 
to  Macroom,  and  is  an  extensive  ruin.  This  cattle 
was  built  by  the  MacSwineys,  parsed  to  the  Mac- 
Cartys,  was  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of  1641  by 
Pheum  MacOwen  MacCarty,  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  Bailey,  passed  by  marriage  to  Colonel  Rye. 
and  was  inhabited  by  the  Colonel's  son  in  the  Utter 
part  of  last  century. 

CASTLE-MORE,  a  chapelry  in  the  barony  of 
Rathvilly,  I  j  mile  west  by  north  of  Tullow,  co. 
Carlow,  Leinster.  It  and  Tullowbeg  chapelry  unit- 
edly measure  2  miles  in  length,  and  2  mile*  in 
breadth ;  and  both  are  parts  of  the  benefice  of  Fen- 
nagh,  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  See  Fennauh.  Cas- 
tle-More House  is  the  seat  of  James  Eustace,  Esq. 

CASTLE-MORE,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Frenchpark,  co.  Roscommon,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony 
of  Costello,  co.  Mayo,  I  ^  mile  south-east  of  Ballagh- 
adireen,  and  18  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Strokes- 
town,  Connaught.  Length,  south-eastward,  2|  mile* ; 
breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Frenchpark  section,  2,107 
acre* ;  of  the  Costello  section,  6.807  acres.  Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1841,  3,532  Houses  615.  Pop.  of 
the  Costello  section,  in  1831,*  3.094 ;  in  1841, 2.944. 
Houses  504.  The  land  is  of  four  distinct  qualities ; 
but  the  general  appearance  of  the  surface  is  moorish 
and  bleak.  The  interior  is  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Longford  to  Swineford  and  Ballina.  The 
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castle  whence  the  parish  has  its  name  was  built, — 
some  say  by  the  Dillon  family,  others  say  by  the 
Costelloes  ;  and  is  a  ruin  of  no  note. — This  parish  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Achonry.  The  vicarial  and 
the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded  for  £69  4s. 
74d.  ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Viscount 
Dillon.  The  vicarages  of  Castle-More,  Kilmorjse, 
and  Kilcolkman  [see  these  articles],  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Castle-More.  Length,  15  miles; 
breadth,  3.  Pop.,  in  1831,  12,355.  Gross  income, 
£228  17*.  Id.;  nett,  £247  13s.  3d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  church  was  built  in  1798,  by  means 
of  a  gift  of  £461  10s.  9}d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  200  ;  attendance  40.  There 
are  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Kilmoree,  and 
two  in  Kilcoleman.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  those  of  the 
union  consisted  of  144  Churchmen,  and  13,123  Ro- 
man Catholics.  In  the  same  year  2  daily  schools  in 
the  parish — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £10a-year 
from  the  National  Board,  and  emoluments  worth 
nbout  £4  from  Lord  Dillon — had  on  their  books 
102  boys  and  40  girls  ;  and  12  daily  schools  in  the 
union  had  697  boys  and  425  girls.  In  1840,  the 
National  Board  had  within  Castle-More  parish,  one 
school  at  Brusna,  and  another  at  Aughalustra. 

CASTLE-MORRES,  a  splendid  demesne  in  the 
barony  of  Knocktopher,  3}  miles  south-west  of  the 
town  of  Knocktopher,  co.  Kilkenny,  Munster.  The 
mansion  is  a  large  and  massive  structure  of  cut  stone, 
on  the  crest  of  a  tabular  upland  called  King's  Moun- 
tain, and  forms  a  striking  and  far-seen  feature  as  be- 
held from  the  great  expanse  of  adjacent  plain.  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  two  great  vistas  or  belts  of 
wood,  which  extend  not  less  than  three  miles  in 
front  and  rear ;  it  is  screened  toward  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  by  a  full-grown  forest  of  oaks  and  firs; 
and  it  presides  over  an  advantugeously  disposed  and 
tastefully  decorated  demesne.  The  ancient  castle  of 
Derryleagh  occupied  the  site  of  this  mansion;  and, 
upon  the  forfeiture  of  Comerford,  its  proprietor,  in 
the  rebellion  of  1641,  it  was  granted  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  Matthias  Westmoreland,  a  lieutenant 
in  his  army;  and  by  this  Westmoreland  it  was  sold 
to  Hervey  Morres.  Esq.,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Red- 
mond Morrcs  of  Knockagh-castle,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  Mr.  Morres  became  a  Protestant  arid  a 
republican,  and  was  named  to  a  captaincy  in  Crom- 
well's own  regiment  of  horse ;  but  he  afterwards 
took  an  active  part  in  favour  of  Charles  II.,  and  ob- 
tained, partly  in  reward  of  bis  services,  and  partly  as 
the  result  of  intrigue  and  donatives,  the  confirmation 
of  his  estates,  and  the  erection  of  the  Castle-Morres 
property  into  a  manor,  with  the  usual  privileges  of 
courts  leet  and  baron.  This  gentleman  took  down 
the  tower  of  Derryleagh,  and  erected  a  mansion  in  its 
stead ;  and  his  grandson,  the  first  Viscount  Mount- 
morres  of  Castle-Morres,  who  received  that  title  in 
1763,  and  had  7  years  before  been  made  a  Baron, 
demolished  Mr.  Morres'  house,  and  constructed  the 
present  pile.  Harvey  de  Montmorency,  Esq.,  is  now 
the  proprietor  of  Castle-Morres.  Within  the  de- 
mesne  are  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  rhurch  and 
round  tower  of  Aitguavillar  :  which  see. 

CASTLE-MOYLE,  a  bog,  3  miles  south-east  of 
Tuam,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  forms  a  contin- 
uous sheet  of  morass  with  the  bogs  of  Elonhill  and 
Newtown-Bellew.  Area  of  the  whole,  4,138  Eng- 
lish acres  ;  altitude  above  the  level  of  high  water  in 
Gal  way  bay,  2251  feet;  average  depth,  12  feet;  esti- 
mated cost  of  reclamation,  £5,1 10.  A  rivulet  which 
falls  into  a  turlough  of  the  Clare  river,  drains  the 
bog  westward,  and  is  called  the  Castle-Moyle  river. 
The  object  whence  the  bog,  the  stream,  and  udju- 
cent  lands  have  their  name,  is  of  no  note. 


CASTLE-NORTON.    See  Castle- Uptojc. 

CASTLE-OLIVER,  a  range  of  hills  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Costlea,  3  miles  south  of  Kilmallock,  co. 
Limerick,  Munster.  Among  the  hills  arc  the  vil- 
lages of  Ardpatrick  and  Kiltinnan.  and  the  remains 
of  Castle-Oliver  demesne,  once  a  fine  mountain  seat 
of  the  Oliver  family,  chief  proprietors  of  the  district. 

CASTLE-OTWAY.  a  demesne  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Ormond,  4}  miles  south -south-west  of  loo- 
mavara,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  The  demesne  U 
of  great  extent,  and  occupies  a  romantic  situation 
among  the  green  and  beautiful  high  grounds  which 
connect  the  Devil-Bit  mountains  with  the  Keeper 
and  Slievc-Phelim  uplands.  Its  proprietor  is  R. 
Otway  Cave,  E*q. 

CASTLE-PLUNK ET,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Baslick,  barony  of  Castlerea,  4J  miles  east  by  south 
of  the  town  of  Castlerea,  co'  Roscommon,  Con- 
naught.  It  consists  of  38  poor  cabins,  arranged  in 
one  long  street  on  a  gentle  slope.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  May,  old  style,  and  on  Aug.  13, 
and  Oct.  11.  In  the  vicinity  are  Milltown,  the  scat 
of  Roderick  O'Connor,  Esq.,  and  Heathfield,  the  seat 
of  Nicholas  Balfe,  Esq.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,202.    Houses  38. 

CASTLE  POLLARD,  a  town  in  the  parish  of 
Ratbgraff,  barony  of  Demifore,  co.  Westmeatb, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Granard,  1  \  mile  west-north-west  of  Lough  Lane, 
1}  mile  north-east  of  Lough  Derevaragh,  5  miles 
north-west  by  west  of  Drumcree,  and  10  south- 
east of  Granard.  It  contains  an  inn,  a  posting 
establishment,  and  an  elegant  and  very  ornamental 
parish-church.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  town 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  majority  of  Irish  towns  of 
its  size.  The  plantations  of  Mr.  Pollard's  fine  seat 
of  Kinturk  which  nearly  surround  the  town,  the  villa 
of  Lough  Park  and  other  features  of'  the  shores  of 
Lough  Lane,  the  wood  and  water  and  various  em- 
bellishments of  Col.  Connolly's  seat  of  Cooliers  on 
Lough  Derevaragh,  and  the  mansion,  woods,  well- 
kept  demesne,  and  comfortable  cottages  of  the  Earl 
of  Longford's  estate  on  the  road  toward  Granard, 
unite  to  render  the  outskirts  and  environs  of  the 
town  singularly  ornate.  A  small  fever  hospital  and 
a  dispensary  in  Castle-Pollard,  are  within  the  Old- 
castle  Poor-law  union,  and  serve  for  a  district  of 
29,059  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  9,091 ;  and,  in  1839-40, 
the  former,  which  is  capable  of  accommodating  only 
10  patients  at  a  time,  expended  £173  2s.  4d.,  and 
had  62  patients,  and  the  latter  expended  £71,  and 
administered  to  1,342  patients.  Fairs  are  held  on 
May  21,  Aug.  1  and  2.  Oct.  10.  and  Dec.  10.  Area, 
48  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,618;  in  1841,  1,310 
Houses  207.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 104 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  99 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  41.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property 
and  professions,  16;  on  the  directing  ot  labour.  It'-, 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  114;  on  means  not 
specified,  12. 

CASTLE-RAHAN,  a  barony  of  co.  Cavan,  li- 
ster. It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  baronies 
of  Loughtee  and  Clonkee ;  on  the  east  and  south, 
by  the  county  of  Meath ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  the 
barony  of  Clonmabon.  Its  greatest  length,  from  ra*t 
to  west,  is  1MJ  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  is  9} ;  its  medium  breadth  is  a 
little  less  than  5  miles ;  and  its  area  is  71,122  acres, 
1  rood,  5  perches,— of  which  2,357  acres,  1  rood,  16 
perches  are  water.  It  all  lies  on  the  outer  western 
verge  of  the  river-system  of  the  Boyne ;  and  is  all 
drained  by  the  two  head-streams,  and  slightly  by  the 
main-stream,  of  that  river's  great  affluent,  the  Black- 
water, — and,  of  course,  contains  the  whole  of  Louph 
Ramor.  See  Black watkr.  Except  on  the  banks  of 
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Lough  Ramor,  all  of  which,  including  the  environs  of 
Virginia,  are  ornate  and  softly  beautiful,  nearly  the 
whole  surface  of  the  barony  is  a  bleak  and  un  wooded 

series  of  low  bills,  marshes,  bogs,  and  Hat  valleys  

This  barony  comprises  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Castle-  Hahan,  Lurgan,  Mullogh,  and  Muntereon- 
naugbt,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Bailieborougb, 
Crosserlough,  Denn,  Killinkere,  and  Loughan ;  and 
contain*  the  towns  of  Ballyjamesduif  and  Virginia, 
and  the  villages  of  Kilnalock  and  Mullagh.  Pop., 
in  1831,  37,417;  in  1841,  40,909.  Houses  6,717. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculturer  5,538 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  1,104;  in  other  pursuits, 
316.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  6,638;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
3,596;  who  could  neither  nor  write,  7.309.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  '2,494;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  4,327; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1 1 ,060. 

CASTLE-RAHAN,  a  parish  at  the  west  end  of 
the  barony  of  Castle-  Rahan,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It 
contains  th«  town  of  Ballyjamkkduff  [which  sec], 
and  lies  4}  miles  north-north-west  of  Oldcastle  in 
co.  Mt-.u b.  Length,  south  by  eastward,  5  milft ; 
breadth,  from  |  to  4j;  area,  10,315  acres,  6  perches, 
— of  which  102  acres,  2  roods,  3  perches  are  in 
Lough  Kamor.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,960;  in  1841,  7.589. 
Houses  1,283.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
6.097;  in  1841,  6.518.  Houses  1.116.  The  land 
averages  in  value  26s.  per  acre.  The  old  road  from 
Virginia  to  Cavan  traverses  the  interior.  The  east 
end  contains  the  beautifully  situated  demesne  of 
Fort  Frederick,  the  seat  of  Richard  Scott,  Esq. ; 
and  is  waahed  along  the  skirts  of  that  demesne's 
plantations,  by  part  of  Lough  Ramor.  The  other 
•eats  are  Cornahilt  Lodge,  Springfield,  Mount- 
Prospect,  and  Cormeen-cottagc.  —  This  parish  is 
a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Kilmore.  Tithe  composition.  £286  16s.  7*d- ; 
glebe,  £413  18s.  Gross  income,  £700  14s.  7id. ; 
nett,  £540  14s.  8id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Kilmore  and 
Ballintemple,  and  is  Dean  of  Kilmore.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £75,  with  the  use  of  the  glebe- 
bouse,  and  some  other  advantages.  The  church  was 
built  about  65  years  ago.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance 
37.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  attended  by 
1U0,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  by  1,680.  Nine 
townlands  are  included  in  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Ballyjamesduff.  In  1834,  the  parishioners,  exclusive 
of  those  on  these  9  townlands,  consisted  of  176 
Churchmen,  95  Presbyterians,  1  other  Protestant 
dissenter,  and  5,232  Roman  Catholics ;  and  7  daily 
schools — -3  of  which  were  aided  with  subscription, 
endowment,  or  secured  salary — had  on  their  books 
379  boys,  and  162  girls. 

CASTLEREA,  a  barony  on  the  west  aide  of  co. 
Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  coincides  with  the 
western  section  of  the  district  or  quondam  barony  of 
Ballintobber;  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Ballintobber,  Baylick,  Kilcorkcy,  Kilkeevan,  and 
Kiltullagh.  See  Ballintobber.  Area,  82,559 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 27,886.  Houses  4.918.  Fa- 
milies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture.  4,129;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  591 ;  in  other  pursuits, 
427.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  3.392;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1.533;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  7,140 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,398;  who  could  rttad  but  not  write, 
1,517;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  9,022. 

CASTLEREA,  a  market  and  post  town  in  the 
parish  of  Kilkeevan,  barony  of  Castlerea,  co.  Ros- 
common, Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  river  Suck, 
and  on  the  roads  from  Tills k  to  Castlebar,  and  from 


Roscommon  to  Swineford  and  Ballimt,  13 J  miles 
north-west  by  north  of  Roscommon,  and  88}  west- 
north-west  of  Dublin.  The  castle,  which  gave  name 
to  the  town,  and  even  occasioned  the  town's  origin, 
survives  only  in  several  old  walls,  which  are  insuf- 
ficient to  indicate  either  its  extent  or  construction. 
The  ruins  are  situated  near  the  offices  of  the  present 
mansion  of  Castlerea,  and  are  all  thickly  coated  with 
ivy.  The  town  consist*  of  one  long  straggling  street, 
wtiich  commences  at  the  market-place,  extends  west- 
ward across  an  island  of  the  Suck,  and  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  south  side  of  the  street  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  rebuilt  on  speculation,  with  houses  of  two  and 
three  stories,  by  a  capitalist,  who  had  acquired  his 
wealth  as  a  farmer;  numerous  new  cottages  have 
been  built  within  the  last  14  or  15  years  ;  several  of 
the  thatched  cabins  are  remarkably  neat ;  and  few 
of  the  houses  of  any  class  present  the  squalid  and 
haggard  appearance  which  is  so  common  in  Boyle, 
Elphin,  Roscommon,  and  other  towns  in  the  county 
and  its  vicinity.  Mr.  Weld's  enumeration  of  18:30, 
states  the  classification  of  the  houses  thus  s  10  of 
3  stories,  slated,  first  class ;  6  of  3  stories,  slated, 
second  class  ;  15  of  2  stories,  slated,  first  class ;  33 
of  2  stories,  slated,  second  class;  13  of  2  stories, 
slated,  third  class;  26  of  2  stories  thatched  ;  and  68 
cabins,  thatched.  But  besides  these  houses,  which 
form  the  street  or  strictly  the  town,  groups  and  rows, 
of  12  or  20  each,  straggle  away  from  the  outskirts, 
and  along  the  cross-roads,  in  the  manner  of  scattered 
hamlets.  The  bridge  over  the  east  branch  of  the 
Suck,  consists  of  5  arches  across  a  water- way  of 
about  36  yards ;  and  the  bridge  over  the  west 
branch,  although  spanning  less  volume  of  water, 
appears  of  more  importance  from  being  carried  over 
a  deep  hollow  between  steep  banks.  A  small  dis- 
trict-bridewell in  the  town  has  4  cells,  and  is  kept 
in  good  order.  A  distillery,  a  brewery,  and  a  tan- 
nery, were  erected  about  the  same  time  that  so 
many  new  private  houses  were  constructed ;  but  the 
speculation  which  originated  them,  and  re-edificcd 
the  town,  appears  to  have  been  not  very  successful, 
and  to  have  over-estimated  both  the  capabilities  of 

Though  no  towns  of  any  note  exist  nearer  than 
Boyle,  Roscommon,  i  u  un,  and  Castlebar,  Castle- 
rea has  very  little  trade.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  23, 
June  21,  Aug.  23,  mid  Nov.  7-  Area  of  the  town, 
70  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  1,172;  in  1841,  1,233. 
Houses  166.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 27;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  128;  in  other 
pursuits,  57.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  15;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
'135;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  42;  on  means 
not  specified,  20. 

The  Poor-law  union  of  Castlerea  ranks  as  the  73d, 
and  was  declared  on  Sept.  14,  1839.  It  comprises 
part  of  the  three  counties  of  Roscommon,  Mayo, 
and  Gal  way;  and  comprehends  an  area  of  239,565 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  85,895.  Its 
electoral  divisions,  and  their  respective  population, 
in  1831,  are,— in  Mayo,  Ballaghadirecn.  3,920; 
Castlemore,  3,094 ;  Bekan,  5,350;  Ballyhaunis, 
6,348;— in  Galway,  Ballinakill,  4.515;  Ballymoe. 
2,855  ;  Templetogher,  4.HM1  ;  Glanamadda,  4.861  ; 
Kilkerrin,  5,022;— in  Roscommon,  Kiltallagh,  4,474; 
Ballinlough,  4.390;  Castlerea,  9.113;  Artagh.  4.140; 
Lougbglinn.  5,622;  Frenchpark,  6,622;  Bellina- 
gare,  3,244;  Castle- PI unket.  3,227;  Ballintobber, 
4.417-  The  ex-officio  guardians  are  9,  and  the 
elected  guardians  '21 ;  and  of  the  latter,  3  are  re- 
turned by  Castlerea  division,  2  by  each  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Ballaghadireen,  Hekan,  Ballyhaunis,  Lougb- 
glinn, Frenchpark,  Glanamadda,  and  Kilkerrin,  mid 
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one  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  total  of 
valued  tenement*  is  8.241  ;  and  of  these,  5.477  are 
valued  under  £5,-679  under  £6,-375  under  £7,— 
336  under  £8.-226  under  £9,-168  under  £10,— 
203  under  £12,-154  under  £14,-06  under  £15,— 
49  under  £16,-76  under  £18,-42  under  £20,-93 
under  £25,-36  under  £30.-47  under  £40,-38 
under  £50, — and  176  at  and  above  £50.  In  the 
rate-books,  378  £10  electors  are  traced  to  have  been 
rated  under  £10;  and  of  these,  220  are  rated  at  be- 
tween £9  and  £10,-188  under  £9.-155  under 
£8,-1 1 1  under  £7,-72  under  £6.— and  43  under 
£5.  The  total  nctt  annual  value  of  property  rated 
U  £114,349  18s.  6d. ;  the  total  number  of  persons 
rated  is  16,514;  and  of  these  2,556  are  rated  for  a 
valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 2,454,  not  exceeding 
£2,-2.213,  not  exceeding  £3,-2,209,  not  exceed- 
ing £4,— and  1.903,  not  exceeding  £5.  The  work- 
house was  contracted  for  on  Nov.  5,  1840,— to  be 
completed  in  May  1842,— to  cost  £8.545  for  building 
and  completion,  and  £1,815  for  fittings  and  contin- 

?;encies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  purchased 
or  £700, — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  1,000 
persons.  On  Feb.  6,  1843,  the  workhouse  con- 
tinued to  be  unopened ;  and  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  union  up  to  that  date  was  £1,152  5s.  6jd.  The 
union  has  no  fever  hospital ;  its  Mayo  and  Galway 
sections  are  quite  unbenefited  by  the  infirmaries  of 
these  counties  ;  and  its  Roscommon  section  has  very 
inadequate  infirmary  advantages.  The  dispensaries 
are  7  in  number ;  they  serve  for  a  larger  extent  of 
country  than  that  of  the  union, — one  comprising  an 
area  ot  311,712  acres;  and  they  have  their  seats  at 
Castlerea,  Ballaghadireen,  Ballyhaunis,  Frencbpark, 
Gliinamadda,  Lougbglinn,  and  Williamstown.  The 
Castlerea  dispensary  serves  for  a  district  of  66,298 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  23,111  ;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  expended  £189  3s.  10d.,  and  adminis- 
tered to  3,922  patients.  In  1840,  a  Loan  Fund,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilkeevin,  and  serving  mainly  for  the 
town  of  Castlerea,  had  a  capital  of  £400,  and  circu- 
lated £1,692  in  634  loans. 

The  demesne  of  Castlerea  so  immediately  adjoins 
the  town  that  the  new  neat  entrance  to  it,  and  the 
office  of  its  agent,  face  the  market-place ;  it  is 
watered  bv  the  Suck,  extensively  planted,  and  well 
laid  out ;  it  is  liberally  open  to  both  the  towns-peo- 
ple and  strangers;  and  it  forms  a  great  ornament, 
not  only  to  the  town,  but  to  the  surrounding  Hat 
and  dreary  country.  Lord  Mountsandford  is  the  pro- 
prietor ot  this  demesne,  of  the  town,  and  of  a  circum- 
jacent and  considerably  improved  estate,  of  19,250 
statute  acres.  Among  other  improvements  on  this 
estate,  is  the  begun  reclamation  of  its  bogs,  by  cut- 
ting large  drains  for  discharging  their  moisture,' 
building  comfortable  cottages  in  sound  land  on  their 
borders,  and  encouraging  small  tenants  to  break 
open  and  work  their  surface.  The  bogs  which  lie 
between  Castlerea  and  Frencbpark,  and  which, 
though  owned  only  in  part  by  Lord  Mountsandford, 
may  be  designated  the  Castlerea  bogs,  comprehend 
an  area  of  6,924}  English  acres,  and  attain  an  alti- 
tude of  191  feet  above  the  level  of  Lough  Garra. 
They  form  one  great  mass  of  red  bog,  of  very  undu- 
lated surface ;  and  extend  upwards  of  4  miles  from 
the  lands  of  Moor  mar  Castlerea,  to  Cloonshanville 
near  Frencbpark,  with  a  breadth  which  varies  be- 
tween one  and  two  miles.  Estimated  cost  of  re- 
clamation, £15,817  10s.  7d. 

CASTLEREAGH  (Lowkr  and  Uppkr),  two 
baronies  of  co.  Down,  Ulster.  They  are  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  Belfast  Lough;  on  the  east,  by  the 
barony  of  Ardes,  Lough  Strangford,  and  the  barony 
of  Dufferin  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  barony  of  Lecale; 
and,  on  the  west,  by  the  baronies  of  Kinclearty  and 


Lower  Iveagh.  Their  greatest  length,  from  north 
to  south,  is  17*  miles  ;  their  greatest  breadth  is  14  ; 
arid  their  area  is  106,821  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831, 
61,539.  House*  10,411.  The  streams  which  drain 
the  district  are  rivulets,  and  flow  from  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  country  toward  almost  every  point  of 
the  compass,  so  as  to  bear,  on  the  map,  a  remote  re- 
semblance to  the  radii  of  a  wheel.  The  territorial 
surface  has,  in  consequence,  every  variety  of  expo- 
sure ;  and  it  may  be  described,  in  a  general  view,  as 
consisting  of  a  constant  series  of  grassy  hills  and  fer- 
tile undulations — Lower  Castlereagh  contains  part 
of  the  parishes  of  Bangor,  Comber,  Killincby, 
Knockbreda,  and  Newtownardes ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Dundonald,  Hollywood,  Kilraood. 
and  Tullynokill.  The  towns  and  village*  are 
Crawfordsburn,  Comber,  Dundonald,  Ballyhack- 
more,  Hollywood,  Newbridge,  Strandtown,  Ard- 
millan,  and  part  of  Newtownardes.  The  annual 
valuation,  under  the  Poor-law  acts,  is  £45,376  5s. 
lOd. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under  the  grand  warrants 
of  spring  and  summer,  1841,  were  £2,748  17*.  3d., 
and  £2,577  3s.  Area,  51,453  acre*.  Pop  ,  in  1841, 
27T567.  Houses  4,838.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  2,840;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,761  ;  in  other  pursuits,  476.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  7.251 ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,664;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  1,349.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  5,611  ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  5,327 ;  who  could 

neither  read  nor  write,  1,739  Upper  Castlereagh 

contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Lisburn,  Comber, 
Drumbeg,  Killinchy,  Killyleagh,  Kilmore,  Knock- 
breda,  and  Lam  beg ;  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Drumboe,  Killaney,  and  Saintfield.  The  towns 
and  villages  are  Purdiesburn,  Crossgar,  Kilmore, 
Newtownbreda,  Saintfield,  and  part  of  Lisburn. 
The  annual  valuation,  under  the  Poor-law  act*,  is 
£45,912  1  la.  4d. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under  tbe 
grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer,  1841,  were 
£3,137  17s.  6d  ,  and  .t3,404  14s.  lOd.  Area.  55,368 
acres  ;  of  which  83  acres  are  tideway.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  32,252.  Houses  5.929.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,401  ;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  2,298 ;  in  other  pursuits,  337.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  8,233; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  3,835;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  1,649.  Female*  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
4,935 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  7,316 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,282. 

CASTLEREAGH,  a  hamlet  in  the  district  of 
Castlereagh,  about  1|  mile  south-east  of  Bally ma- 
carett,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  is  the  head  of  a  manor, 
in  which  the  seneschal  of  the  Marquis  of  Downsbire 
holds  his  court.  The  caatle  whence  the  hamlet,  the 
manor,  and  the  barony,  are  named,  stood  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a  rath  or  Danish 
fort.  This  castle,  some  vestiges  of  which  still  exist, 
was  anciently  tbe  residence  of  Hugh  Flain  O'Neill, 
who  affected  the  title  of  king,  and  bequeathed  to  bis 
posterity  the  possession  of  the  Great  Ardes.  and  ot* 
tbe  baronies  of  Castlereagh,  Belfast,  Massarene, 
Currickfergus,  and  Toome.    The  name  Castlereagh 
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Sives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  tbe  Marquis  of  London- 
erry.  Pop.  not  specially  returned. 
CASTLE-RHEBAN.  See  Rheban. 
CASTLE-RICK ARD,  a  parish,  partly  in  tbe 
barony  of  Lune,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Upper  Moy- 
fenragb,  co.  Meatb,  Leinster.  Length,  southward, 
2J  miles ;  breadth,  from  j  of  a  mile  to  24  mile*. 
Area  of  the  Lune  section,  119  acres,  1  rood,  19 
perches,— of  which  7  acm,  1  rood,  32  perches,  are 
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in  the  river  Boyne  Are*  of  the  Moyfenragh  section, 
3,314  acres,  2  roods,  31  perches, — of  which  14  acre*, 
3  roods,  12  perches,  are  in  the  Boyne.  The  Lune  sec- 
tion is  uninhabited.  Pop.  of  the  Moyfenragh  section, 
in  1831,537;  in  1841,  551.  Houses  81.  The  town- 
lands  of  Blackditch,  Derrinlig,  Freagh,  and  part  of 
Longwood,  were  transferred  by  the  Act  6  and  7  Will. 
IV.,  from  the  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Kildare,  to  the 
barony  of  Upper  Moyfenragh,  co.  Meath.  The  parish 
lie*  4  J  miles  north-east  of  Clonard,  on  the  road  thence 
to  Trim ;  and  contains  the  hamlet  of  Inchmore  : 
which  see.  The  surface  extends  along  the  right  side 
of  the  Boyne,  and  partly  along  the  upper  Blackwater 
from  that  stream's  mouth ;  and  it  consists  of  a  light 
and  sandy  sod.  Castle- Richard- House,  the  seat  of 
G.  L.  Nugent,  Esq.,  stands  on  the  Boyne,  near  the 
embouch  of  the  Blackwater. — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath. 
Tithe  composition,  £170;  glebe,  £10  5s.  Gross 
income,  £207  18s.  lOd. ;  nett,  £196  1  Is.  6»d.  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  The  church  is  of  unascertained 
date  and  cost.  Sittings  80 ;  attendance,  about  40. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  49,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  525;  and  a  hedge-school  at 
Inchmore  had  on  its  books  54  boys  and  37  girls. 

CASTLE-ROBERT.    See  Robertstown. 

C  ASTLE-S ALL AGH.  a  township  in  the  parish 
of  Donagbmore,  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown,  co. 
Wieklow.  Leinster.  Here  is  a  school  on  Erasmus 
Smilh'«  foundation. 

C ASTLE-S AUNDERSON,  a  demesne  on  the 
southern  verge  of  the  barony  of  Coole,  and  of  co. 
Fermanagh,  8  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Ca van, 
Ulster.  Both  the  mansion  and  the  grounds  have 
been  much  improved.  Tbe  river  Finn  forms  several 
loughlets  near  the  bouse,  and  then  passes  slowly 
athwart  low  swampy  ground  3£  miles  to  Upper 
Lough  Erne.  Tbe  mansion  is  the  seat  of  Alexander 
Saunderson,  Esq. 

CASTLE-SHANE,  a  village  in  the  barony  and 
county  of  Monagban,  lister.  It  stands  on  the  road 
from  Monagban  to  Castle-  Blaney,  3  miles  south-east 
of  the  former,  and  8  north-west  of  the  latter.  It  is 
a  small  and  mean  place.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  21, 
July  21,  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  15.  A  dispensary  here 
is  within  the  Monaglian  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  18,000  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  14,800; 
and.  in  1839,  it  expended  £108  1*.,  and  administered 
to  3,180  patients.  Adjacent  is  Castle-Shane  man- 
sion, the  handsome  seat  of  E.  Lucas,  Esq.  Pop.  of 
the  village  not  specially  returned. 

CASTLE-TEN  1SON,  a  demesne  in  the  parish 
of  Kilronan,  barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  Tbe  mansion  is  a  spacious,  costly, 
modern,  quadrangular,  castellated  edifice,  with  bat- 
tlements round  the  summit,  and  round  minaret 
towers  at  the  angles.  The  demesne  extends  from 
the  foot  of  Lough  Mealagh  to  the  vicinity  of  Lough 
Skeen  ;  has  extensive  and  well-planned  plantations; 
and  being  situated  amidst  a  bleak  upland  country, 
with  the  Arigna  mineral  district  immediately  to  the 
east,  it  looks  an  oasis  in  a  mountain-wilderness.  The 
proprietor  is  Mr.  Te nison.  See  Arigna,  Kilronan, 

Rlld  Bo  TLB. 

CASTLE-TERRA,  a  parish  in  tbe  north-east 
bonier  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Loughtee,  4  miles 
nortb-north-east  of  Car  an.  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It 
contains  the  towns  of  Baxlthaise  and  Butleb's- 
Bridue:  see  these  articles.  Length,  south-east- 
ward, i\  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3|;  area,  9,9H0 
acres,  3  roods,  7  perches,— of  which  151  acres,  I 
rood,  27  perches,  are  water.  The  parochial  outline 
is  nearly  oval.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,502;  in  1841.  6.813. 
Hou.es  1.170.  Pop.  of  tbe  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
Houses  1,009.  The  surface  is  drained  west- 


ward  by  the  Annalee  river,  and  traversed  northward 
by  tbe  road  from  Cavan  to  Enniskillen ;  it  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  only  middle-rate  land;  and  it 
receives  embellishment  from  the  demesnes  of  Bally- 
haise  and  Lisnagowan,  the  former  of  which  is  ex- 
tensively wooded.    Tbe  water  area  consists  chiefly 

of  small  lakes  on  the  boundaries  This  parish  is 

a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Kilmore.  Tithe  composition,  £288  10s. ;  glebe, 
£331  10s.  Gross  income,  £620;  nett,  £482  1 3s. 
lid.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situ- 
ated in  Ballyhaise,  and  was  built  in  1820  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £1,107  13s.  10*d.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  400;  attendance  270. 
Three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Castle-Terra,  Bal- 
lyhaise, and  Butler's- Bridge,  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  500,  900,  and  400  .  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united. 
In  1834,  tbe  parishioners — exclusive  of  those  in  3 
townlands,  which  are  included  within  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Derryheen — consisted  of  1,075  Churchmen. 
10  Presbyterians,  and  4.813  Roman  Catholics;  and 
9  daily  schools — two  of  which  were  in  connection 
with  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  one 
with  the  National  Board,  one  with  the  London  Hi- 
bernian Society,  and  two  with  the  Ladies'  London 
Hibernian  Society,  while  3  of  these  6  were  aided 
also  from  subscription— bad  on  their  books  387  boys 
and  272  girls. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kin- 
neagh,  western  division  of  the  barony  of  East  Car- 
bery, about  34  miles  east-north-east  of  Duntnanway, 
co.  Cork.  Munster.  Area,  M  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
314;  in  1841,  146.    Houses  24. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Coonagh,  and  of  co.  Limerick,  and 
4  miles  north-east  of  Pallas-Green,  Munster.  Length, 
2  miles ;  breadth,  }  of  a  mile ;  area,  1 ,777  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,055  ;  in  1841.  919.  Houses  133. 
Though  the  surface  lies  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
basin  of  the  Shannon,  and  contains  some  of  the 
sources  of  the  stream  which  fulls  into  that  river,  3 
miles  above  Limerick,  it  contains  some  laud  which 
is  as  rich  as  any  in  the  county — This  parish  is  a 
rectory  wholly  appropriated  to  the  see  of  Cashel; 
yet  forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  Toom  in  tbat  dio- 
cese. See  Toom.  Tbe  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£67  2s.  lOd.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all 
Roman  Catholics;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Lower  Dundalk.  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Upper 
Dundalk,  lfc  mile  west-north-west  of  the  town  of 
Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Tbe  Lower  Dun- 
dalk section  forms  a  detached  district,  and  lies  2\ 
miles  east  of  the  main  body.  Length  of  the  Upper 
Dundalk  section,  southward,  2 1  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  2  miles;  area,  2,047  acres,  3  roods,  18 
perches,— of  which  47  acres,  20  perches,  are  in 
Newtownbalregan  Lough.  Length  and  breadth  of 
tbe  Lower  Dundalk  section,  1  mile  and  j  of  a  mile ; 
area,  562  acres,  5  roods,  35  perches.  Pop.  of  tbe 
whole,  in  1841,  1,043.  Houses  174.*  Pop.  of  the 
Upper  Dundalk  section,  in  1831,  838;  in  1841,  718. 
Houses  129.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes  only 
tbe  Upper  Dundalk  section.  Tbe  land  of  that  section 
is  of  very  good  quality.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Ar- 
magh traverses  tbe  interior.  Castletown-house,  a  mo- 
dern lodge,  adjacent  to  an  ancient  castle,  and  situated 
amid  a  partially  planted  demesne  of  about  100  acres, 
is  the  seat  of  Sir.  Eastwood.  Tbe  castle  surmounts 
a  bill,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  an  extensive 


•  The  Census  of  1831  doea  not  notice  tbe  Lower  Dundalk 
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landscape.  It  was  built  and  long  occupied  by  a 
branch  of  the  Bellew  family  ;  it  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  the  family  of  Tipping;  and,  in  1318, 
a  town  or  village  which  had  grown  up  around  it 
was  sacked  and  destroyed  by  Edward  Bruce.  The 
castle  U  oblong,  has  a  square  tower  at  each  angle, 
and  was  originally  defended  with  work*  of  cireum- 
vallation  ;  but  it  has  been  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
a  modern  dwelling,  and  has  received  the  accession  of 
castellated  gateways,  which  are  incongruous  in  design 
with  its  own  style  of  architecture.  Contiguous  to 
the  castle  are  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  an  old  but 
still  used  Roman  Catholic  cemetery."  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  same  hill  is  a  large  earth' work,  which  has 
been  pronounced  partly  British  and  partly  Danish. 
A  central  mount  measures  upwards  of  400  feet  in 
circumference  on  the  top,  and  in  some  places  50  feet 
in  height  from  the  plane  of  the  trench  ;  and  adjoin- 
ing the  outward  vallum  of  this  rath-like  work,  but 
apparently  forming  later  additions  to  its  east  and 
west  sides,  are  two  small  works  of  castrametation 
with  earthen  ramparts.  A  prospect-house  on  the 
summit  of  this  earth  work,  commands,  in  common 
with  other  vantage-grounds  on  the  hill,  a  charming 
view  of  the  fine  plantations  of  Lord  Roden's  demesne, 
the  luxuriant  face  of  the  low  country  in  the  north  of 
Louth,  the  various  features  of  the  town  and  bay  of 
Dundalk,  and  the  imposing  contour  and  grand  out- 
line of  the  Carlingford  mountains.  Newtownhal- 
regan  Lough  lies  all  in  the  interior  of  the  parish, 
nearly  a  mile  west  of  the  castle.  The  Lower 
Dundalk  section  contains  a  small  part  of  the  exten- 
sive demesne  of  Bellurgan. — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Dundalk,  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.  See  DnxDAi.K.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £200  6s.  Sjd.  In  1831.  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted or  14  Churchmen,  24  Presbyterians,  and  800 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  2  daily  schools — the  one  of 
which  was  in  connection  with  the  National  Board, 
and  the  other  was  a  subscription  free-school — bad  an 
average  attendance  of  about  135  children. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Offer- 
lane,  barony  of  Upper  woods,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster. 
It  Standi  on  the  river  Nore,  and  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Limerick,  1-j  mile  south  by  west  of 
Mountrath,  and  4V  miles  north-east  of  Borris-in- 
Os-ory.  It  has  a  triangular  arrangement ;  is  smartly 
cditiced,  cleanly  kept,  and  respectably  inhabited  ; 
and  presents,  in  the  tasteful  appearance  of  its  cot- 
tages, and  the  seemingly  prosperous  condition  of  its 
inhabitants,  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  other  vil- 
lages on  the  Dublin  and  Limerick  line  of  road. 
Some  corn-mill*  on  the  Nore  and  in  its  vicinity  pro- 
duce an  air  of  industry  and  cheerfulness,  and  com-  ' 
bine  with  the  village  to  relieve  the  eye  from  the 
tedium  of  prevailing  nakedness  and  poverty  in  the 
surrounding  country.  Fairs  are  held  on  June  29, 
and  Oct.  18.  The  main  trunk  line  of  the  railways 
projected  by  the  Commis,ioncrs  passes  within  2 

will  eff\ 


statute  miles  of  the  village  ;  and 
ling  from  the  point  of  transit  to  Dublin  in  2  hours 
and  40  minutes.  The  village  gives  name  to  a  parish 
in  the  Roman  ( 'atholic  parochial  arrangement.  See 
Offeiu.ane.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  whence 
the  village  is  designated,  arc  boldly  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nore.  Early  in  the  I Oth  centurv.  Sir 
Oliver  Torres,  son-in-law  of  Peter,  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
took  forcible  possession  of  this  castle,  and  garrisoned 
and  held  it  for  some  time  in  warlike  opposition  to 
the  Fitzpatricks ;  and  subsequently  he  resigned  it  to 
the  ancient  proprietors,  accepted"  in  lieu  of  it  the 
manors  and  lands  of  Grant-town,  and  built  there  a 
fortalice,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist,  after  the 
model  of  his  castles  of  Mounach.  Latcnigh,  and 
Knoikagb  in  Tippcr.iry.    This  stirring  toparch  was 


a  man  of  great  personal  strength  and  many  Hercu- 
lean feats,  and  has  bequeathed  his  name  both  to 
topographical  nomenclature  and  to  popular  local 
legend.  Sec  Offerlane.  Near  the  village  are  the 
mansions  and  villas  of  Donore,  Roundwood.  New- 
park,  and  Westfield.  Area,  27  acre*.  Pop.,  in 
lail.  370;  in  1841.  403.    Houses  01. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  village  in  tbe  parish  of 
Athboy,  a  of  a  mile  south-south-west  of  the  town  of 
Athboy,  barony  of  Lune,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Pop. 
returned  with  the  parish. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  hamlet  on  the  western  verge 
of  the  barony  and  county  of  Longford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  Shannon,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Royal  Canal  navigation,  opposite  the  Roscommon 
village  of  Tarmonbarry;  and  now  very  generally 
shares  with  the  canal  basin  the  name  of  Richmond- 
Harbour  :  see  that  article. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  small  fishing-harbour,  half- 
a-mile  west  of  Easky,  barony  of  Tyreragb,  co.  Sligo, 
Connaught.  A  cove  is  covered  by  a  limestone  rock, 
and  was  recently  sheltered  by  an  artificial  break- 
water ;  and  appears  to  be  the  most  favourably  situ- 
ated fishing  harbour  on  the  north  coast  of  tbe  barony. 
The  breakwater  is  430  feet  long,  and  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Fenton,  the  proprietor  of  the  circum- 
jacent estate,  and  occupant  of  the  neighbouring 
mansion  of  Castletown.  The  cove  is  sometimes 
called  Turmeen. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  demesne  on  the  east  border 
of  the  barony  of  Salt,  and  of  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  LuTey,  between  Celbridge 
and  Leixlip.  10  miles  west  of  Dublin.  The  man- 
sion is  approached  by  Bn  avenue  of  limes,  a  mile  in 
length,  from  the  village  of  Celbridge ;  and  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  one  of  tbe  finest  private  Grecian 
edifices  in  the  kingdom.  The  centre  is  3  stories 
high.  13  windows  broad,  and  all  built  of  hewn  stone; 
and  it  is  united  by  Ionic  colonnades  of  9  columns 
each,  to  two  pavilions,  each  of  which  is  2  stories 
high  and  7  windows  broad.  The  grand  staircase  has 
brass  balustrades;  the  apartments  are  superbly 
finished  ;  and  various  rooms  are  enriched  with  a 
good  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  portraits.  The 
demesne  is  flat,  but  extensive,  abundantly  wooded, 
not  a  little  adorned  by  the  meanderings  of  the  LifTey. 
and  enriched,  among  other  natural  productions,  by 
probably  the  largest  cedar  and  vine  in  the  kingdom. 
The  mansion  is  the  scat  of  Colonel  Conelly. 

CASTLETOWN,  a  demesne  in  tbe  barony  of 
Iverk,  co.  Kilkenny,  2 J  miles  north  by  east  of  Car- 
rick-on-Suir.  The  mansion  is  one  of  the  best  Gre- 
cian edifices  in  the  south-east  of  Ireland  ;  and  the 
circumjacent  grounds  are  extensive  and  rich.  The 
proprietor  is  Mr.  Cox. 

CASTLETOWN,  co.   Antrim.     See  Bally- 

CARTLK. 

CASTLETOWN,  eo.  Westmeath.  See  Castle- 

TOWN-KlMOELAV. 

CASTLETOWN,  barony  of  Morgalbon,  ca. 
Meath.    See  Castletown-Ktlpatrick. 

CA8TLETOWN,  or  Castletown- Bere- 
haven,  or  Cartle-Dermot,  an  ancient  town,  but 
now  an  unimportant  yet  reviving  village,  in  the 
parish  of  Killaconenagh,  baronv  of  Bere,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  Bcrehaven, 
opposite  Bere  Island,  on  the  west  side  of  Bantry 
bay,  27|  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Bantry,  and 
198$  south-west  of  Dublin.  Though  deeply  seques- 
tered among  a  country  of  stern  and  rugged  uplands, 
and  though  long  abandoned  to  almost  universal 
neglect  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mountain-valleys  in 
its  vicinity,  it  begins  to  attract  notice  for  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  scenery  around  it,  the  great  excellence 
of  its  harbour,  and  the  proposed  termination  at  its 
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immediate  environs  of  one  of  the  lines  of  railway 
projected  by  the  Commissioners.  See  Berbhaven. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  1,  Easter-Tuesday,  May  12, 
and  Sept.  4.  A  small  district-bridewell  in  the  vil- 
lage is  kept  in  good  order,  but  is  defective  in  secur- 
ity. A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Bantry  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  pop.  of  23,382 ;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  expended  £139  8s.  lljd.,  and  admin- 
istered to  3,540  patients.  In  1841,  a  Loan  Fund 
had  a  capital  of  £93,  circulated  £479  in  344  loan«, 
and  cleared  £6  19s.  6d.  of  nett  profit.  About  ij 
mile  south-south-east  of  the  village,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  stood  the  fortress  of  Dunboy,  cele- 
brated for  its  strength,  for  the  importance  of  its 
position,  and  for  the  Influence  it  wielded  over  the 
turbulent  local  history  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies. "  It  belonged  to  the  O'SulIivans  ;  and  was, 
with  their  co-operation,  manned  by  Spaniards,  in  the 
year  1802.  After  the  surrender  of  Kinsale,  Don 
Juan,  the  Spanish  commander,  gave  orders  for  Dun- 
boy  also  to  be  yielded  to  the  English ;  but  Daniel 
O'Sullivan,  then  proprietor  of  this  castle,  incensed  at 
such  an  unceremonious  disposal  of  his  property,  sur- 
prised and  disarmed  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  pre- 
pared for  defence  against  the  English.  In  spite  of 
great  and  threatening  difficulties,  for  the  fort  was 
almost  inaccessible  from  the  circumstance-  of  its 
situation.  Sir  George  Carew  commanded  an  assault. 
The  attack  wa«  to  vigorous,  that  the  upper  part  was 
taken  by  storm.  The  besieged  still  defended  the 
lower  chambers,  with  desperate  obstinacy ;  and  the 
governor,  who  had  been  appointed  by  O'Sullivan, 
after  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  endeavoured,  in  bis 
expiring  moments,  to  fire  the  magazines,  and  thus 
involve  both  friend  and  foe  in  one  general  ruin.  He 
was  fortunately  prevented  from  committing  this  act 
of  barbarous  violence ;  and  the  castle  was  demolished 
by  the  Queen's  forces."  The  capture  and  demoli- 
tion of  the  fort  possessed  signal  interest,  from  their 
occasioning  the  instant  cessation  of  the  savage  and 
exterminating  warfare  which  had  so  long  desolated 
the  south-western  coast  of  the  kingdom.  Area  of 
the  town, 41  acres.  Pop-,  in  1841,  881.  Houses  123. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  12;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  96 ;  in  other  pursuits,  76. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, V ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  95 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  24 ;  on  means  not  specified,  56. 

CASTLETOWN,  or  Castletown- Mac  E*- 
eirt,  a  quondam  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Con- 
nello,  4i  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Newcastle, 
co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  9  miles  ;  breadth, 
6;  area,  23.276}  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  10.742. 
Houses  1 ,576.  The  surface  consists  partly  of  upland 
pasture,  partly  of  valuable  bog,  and  extensively  of 
excellent  arable  land  i  and  is  drained  northward  by 
the  main  stream  and  several  early  affluents  of  the 
rivulet  Deel.  The  road  from  Newcastle  to  Mallow 
traverses  the  interior.  Fairs  are  held  at  Castle- 
town on  Peb.  II,  April  17,  Nov.  3,  and  Dec  I. 
This  place  was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  MacEneirys, 
and  the  site  of  a  very  large  monastery,  and  some 

other  public  buildings,  founded  by  those  toparchs  

These  notices  view  the  parish  in  a  quondam  civil 
or  politu-.il  light,  and  make  it  identical  with  the 
whole  benefice  of  Corcomohide,  in  the  dio.  of  Lim- 
erick. Hut  that  benefice  consists,  according  to  ec- 
clesiastical reckoning,  of  the  three  parishes  of  Castle- 
town,  Drumcotl  «gher,  and  Kilmeedy ;  and  yet  all 

its  ecclesiastical  statistics  are  published  in  cumulo,  

only  they  are  given  under  the  word  Corcomohide. 
See  Drumcollochbb,  Kilxekdt.  and  Cobcoko- 

HIDK. 

CASTLETOWN- AREA. a  parish  on  the  western 
border  of  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  7  miles  west 


by  north  of  Nenagh,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  con- 
tains the  village  of  Portroe:  which  see.  Length, 
southward,  4  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3 ;  area,  9,273 
acres,  3  roods.  15  perches,— of  which  52,469  acres,  30 
perches,  are  in  Lough  Derg.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,1 10  ; 
in  1841,  4,292.  Houses  697-  Pop  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841, 3,845.  Houses  623.  The  surface  ex. 
tends  along  the  lower  part  of  Lough  Derg;  and  con- 
sists variously  of  mountain,  hill,  bog,  and  plain,  but 
predominantly  of  good  arable  land.  The  road  from 
Nenagh  to  Killaloe  wends  through  the  interior  in  a 
curvature  somewhat  corresponding  with  the  line  of 
Lough  Derg's  sweep;  and  it  commands  brilliant 
views  of  the  lake  itself,  and  of  the  broad  and  many, 
featured  frame-work  of  country  in  which  its  long  mir- 
rory  expanse  is  set  On  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which 
skirt  the  shores  of  the  lower  reach  of  the  lake,  are 
slate-quarries  which  now  belong  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Mining  Company,  and  which  have  been  long  and  sue 
eessfully  worked,  under  the  misnomer  of  the  slate- 
quarries  of  Killaloe.  The  loftiest  summits  within 
the  parish,  on  the  south-east  boundary,  and  on  the 
southern  boundary,  have  altitudes  above  sea-level  of 
respectively  1,083,  1,127.  and  1,517  feet.  The  prin- 
cipal residence*  are  Gurrykenncdy.  Shannonville 
Land » town,  Cloneybrien,  and  Castle-Lough, — the 
last  the  seat  of  Mr. 'Parker — This  parish  is  a  rectory 
in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition,  £304  12s. 
3}d. ;  glebe,  £6  6s.  The  rectories  of  Castletown- 
Arra  and  Bdrgessbeo  [see  that  article],  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Castletown- Arra.  Pop.,  in  1831,7,680. 
Gross  income,  £597  5s.  9\A. ;  nett,  £513  14s.  8jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  is  prebendary 
of  Fenore  in  Clonfert,  and  of  Kinvarra  in  Kilmac- 
duagh.  The  church  is  a  verv  old  building.  Sittings 
250 ;  attendance  40.  The  Castletown- Arra  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  2,000. 
There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Burgessbeg. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
66,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,257 ;  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  union  to  102.  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  7,981  ;  2  daily  schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £4  a-year  from  the  rector,  and  the 
other  was  held  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel-had 
on  their  books  172  boys  and  91  girls;  and  there 
were  3  daily  schools  in  Burgessbeg. 

CASTLETOWN-BEREHAVEN.  See  Cab- 
TLB  town,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork. 

CASTLETO  WN-DELVIN,  a  parish,  containing 
a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the  centre  of  the 
barony  of  Delvin,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  It  consists 
of  a  main  body  and  a  detached  district,  the  latter 
lying  a  mile  north  of  the  western  part  of  the  former. 
Length  of  the  main  body,  east- south-east  ward,  <H 
miles;  breadth,  from  I  mile  to  3}  miles.  Area  of  the 
whole,  18,282  acres,  1  rood,  28  perches, — of  which 
79  acres,  2  roods,  25  perches,  are  water.  Area  of 
the  detached  districts,  2.135  acres,  5  perches.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831, 4.485;  in  1841,  4.588.  Houses 
768.  The  land  is  partly  bog.  and  partly  good  tillage 
and  pasture  ground.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the 
north,  and  has  an  altitude  of  350  feet  The  road 
from  Trim  to  Granard  traverses  the  interior  north- 
westward, and  that  from  Mullingarto  Athboy  north- 
eastward. The  castle  alluded  to  in  the  name  of  the 
parish  was  built  in  1 181.  by  Sir  Hughde  Lacy,  Lord 
of  Meath.  The  village  is  nearly  surrounded' by  the 
plantations  of  Mitchelstown,  the  seat  of  George 
Havnes,  Esq.,  and  of  Clonyn,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westmeath  ;  and  to  the  north  of  Mitchelstown, 
is  Rosmead,  the  handsome  seat  of  H-  W.  Wood, 
Esq.  The  other  seats  are  Ballyhealy,  ClonmaKkill, 
and  Areherstown — the  hwt  situated  in  the  detached 
district.  The  noble  family  of  Nugent  or  Do 
Nugent,  ancient  Lords  of  Delvin,  now  look  to 
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tie  MaTquis  of  Westmeath  as  their  chief.  The 
founder  of  this  family  was  Gilbert  de  Nugent,  who 
came  to  Ireland  in  1 172,  as  a  follower  of  Sir  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  and  who,  when  the  latter  was  made  lord  of 
the  kingdom  of  Meatb,  obtained  from  him  the  barony 
of  Delvin,  to  be  held  by  certain  baronial  services. 
The  village  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
principal  roads  which  traverse  the  parish,  6|  miles 
west  of  Athboy,  and  8}  south-east  of  Castle- Pollard. 
A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Mullingar  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  21,236  acres; 
with  a  population  of  4,607 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
>  perilled  £92  15s.,  and  administered  to  1,014  patients. 
In  1841,  a  Loan  Fund  had  a  capital  of  £1,148,  cir- 
culated £4,049  in  1,301  loans,  and  cleared  in  nett 
profit,  and  also  expended  on  charitable  purposes, 
JEI6  19*.  7d.  Fairs  are  held  on  Aug.  1.  and  Dec.  1. 
Area  of  the  village,  15  acres.    Pop.,  in  1831,  419; 

in  1841,  394.    Houses  65  This  parish  is  a  rectory 

and  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Meatb.  The  rectorial 
tithes  of  17  townlands,  and  all  the  vicarial  tithes,  are 
compounded  for  £166  3s.  <iyl.,  and  belong  to  the 
incumbent ;  and  the  rest  of  the  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £276  18s.  :>[<\  ,  and  are  impropriate 
in  Nicholas  Ogle,  Esq.  The  vicarage  and  the  part 
rectory  of  the  parish  are  united  to  the  vicarage  of 
Clonarney  [which  see],  to  form  the  benefice  of 
Castletown-Delvin.  Length,  6}  miles  ;  breadth,  5. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  5,361.  Gross  income,  £276  18s.  5d.  , 
nett,  £251  3s.  6d.  Patron  of  Castletown-Delvin,  the 
Marquis  of  Drogheda  j  of  Clonarney,  the  Crown.  The 
church  is  situated  in  the  village,  and  is  very  old,  but 
was  thoroughly  repaired,  in  1820,  by  means  of  paro- 
chial assessment.  Sittings  200;  attendance,  about 
140.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  from  1,000  to  1,200;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  Killy  veilagh  chapel 
in  Drumcree.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  191,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,391 ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  242,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  5,181  ;  and  9  daily  schools  in  the  union 
— only  one  of  which  was  in  Clonarney — had  on  their 
books  302  boys  and  235  girls.  The  Castletown- 
Delvin  schools  were  at  Balrath,  Castletown-Delvin, 
Kilgar,  Ballinvally,  Mulroe,  Mooretown,  and  Crowns- 
town;  and  two  of  them  were  in  connection  with  the 
London  Hibernian  Society. 

CASTLE-ELY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clon- 
lisk,  }  of  a  mile  south-east  of  Moneygall,  King's  co., 
Leinster.  Length,  2  miles  ;  breadth,  1  ;  area,  1,803 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  391  ;  in  1841,  371.  Houses 
65.  The  surface  is  tumulated,  but  consists  of  good 
land ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Limerick.  Bushestown,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Minchin, 
is  agreeably  situated  on  verdant  rising  grounds  to 
the  west  of  the  road — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  Iwnetice  of  Dunkerrin  £  which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition,  £122  15s. 
lOd. ;  glebe,  £22  5s.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  7L  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  329; 
and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  44  boys 
and  42  girls. 

CASTLETOWN- GEOGHEG AN.    See  Cas- 

TLETOWN-KlNDEI.AN. 

CASTLETOWN-KILPATRICK,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Morgallion,  2\  miles  south-south-east  of 
Nobber,  and  8  north  of  Navan,  co.  Meatb,  Leinster. 
Length,  westward,  3  miles  .  breadth,  from  3  furlongs 
to  2  \  miles ;  area,  4,067  acres,  2  roods,  19  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,211  ;  in  1841,  1,075.  Houses  174. 
The  interior  is  traversed  north-eastward  by  the  road 
from  Kells  to  Ardee,  and  north-north-westward  by 
that  from  Dublin  to  Clones.  The  mansions  are  Ste- 
phenstown,  Cornacog,  Castletown,  and  Rahood, — the 
lu-t  the  seat  of  Richard  Cruise,  Esq.   The  hamlet  of 


Castletown-Kilpatrick  stands  on  the  south  border  of 
the  parish.  The  dispensary  of  this  place,  and  of  Wfl- 
kinstown,  is  within  the  Navan  Poor-law  union  ;  and 
serves  for  a  district  of  20.500  acres,  with  a  population 
of  6,544  ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £  1 14  18s.  4d., 
and  administered  to  931  patients.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
65 — This  parish  is  part  of  the  benefice  of  Drakes- 
town  [  which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meatb.  The  church 
of  the  benefice  is  in  Castletown-Kilpatrick,  and  has 
an  attendance  of  40.  The  incumbent  is  non-resident ; 
and,  in  1834,  a  curate,  who  was  not  regularly  ap- 
pointed, performed  the  parochial  duties.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  aa  attendance  of  from  600 
to  700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Clongill.  In 
18.'14,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  7.  and  the  Roman 
Catholic*  to  1.007;  and  a  parochial  school,  which 
was  aided  with  £5  a-year,  and  other  advantages 
from  the  rector,  was  attended  by  about  17  chil- 
dren. 

CASTLETOWN-KINDELAN.  Castletown- 
Geogbbgan,  or  Vabtina,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Moycashel,  4$  miles  north  of  Kilbeggan,  co.  West- 
meath,  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  44  miles  ;  ex. 
treme  breadth.  4;  area,  11,398  acres,  2  roods,  U 
perches,_of  which  20  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches  are 
m  Lough  Ennel  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,062;  in  1811. 
4,290.  Houses  760.  The  surface  is  partly  bog.  and 
chiefly  light  land  ;  it  lies  low,  and  sweeps  round  the 
south-west  curvature  of  Lough  Ennel,  yet  impinges 
upon  that  lake  only  at  its  southern  extremity  ;  and 
it  is  traversed  on  the  east  by  the  road  from  Mullin- 
gar to  Kilbeggan.  Near  the  village  is  Middleton, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Berry  ;  and  the  other  principal  resi- 
dences are  BallyduiT,  Gayville,  Midgemount,  Bally- 
ha«t,  Dromore- Lodge,  and  Rookfield.  The  ruins 
of  Balrath  Castle  are  situated  in  the  south.  The 
manor  of  Castletown-Geoghegan  was  for  many 
ages  the  property  and  principal  residence  of  the 
MacGeoghegans,— a  branch  of  the  house  of  O'Neill, 
chieftains  and  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Ulster ;  and  it 
was  sold  somewhere  about  half  a  century  ago,  to 
Lord  Sunderlin,  by  Ignatius  Geoghegan,  Esq.,  of 
London.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  mansion  and  of 
an  old  church  or  monastic  pile  still  exist.  The  vil- 
lage of  Castletown- Kindelan  is  a  poor  hamlet.  Area, 
10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  191 ;  in  1841,  249.  Houses 
51  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £473 
14s.  6d. ;  glebe,  £42.  Gross  income,  £515  14s.  6d. , 
nett,  £383  4s.  5jd.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The 
townland  of  Kiele,  the  property  of  Sir  Lam  hart 
Crombie,  Bart.,  is  reputed  to  be  tithe  free  .  and  the 
townland  of  Monaghanstown,  which  pays  church 
cess  to  this  parish,  but  politically  belongs  to  the  par- 
ish of  Dysert,  yields  £15  13s.  lOd.  of  impropriate 
tithe  composition  to  Charles  Kelly,  Esq.  A  curate 
has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1808,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Dr.  O'Beirne, 
bishop  of  Meath  ;  and  is  a  pleasing  structure.  Sit- 
tings 100 ;  attendance,  about  50.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  1,200 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Ruhanmore,  in  Newtown. 
In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  103,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,015 ;  and  8  daily  schools — 2  of 
which  were  aided  with  small  local  advantages — had 
on  their  books  123  boys  and  90  girls.  In  1839,  the 
National  Board  granted  £73  toward  the  erection  of 
a  school  at  Carn,  and  £117  toward  the  erection  of  a 
boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Cloonagh. 

CASTLETOWN -MACENE1RY.  See  Cat- 
tletown,  co.  Limerick. 

CASTLETOWN-ROCHE,  a  parish,  containing 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  a  little  south-east  of  the 
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centre  of  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  3  mile*  ;  area,  6,485  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3.638  ;  in  1841,  3,476.  Houses  552. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  district*,  in  1831,  2.543;  in  1841, 
2,413.  Houses  384.  The  surface  is  an  opulently 
acenic  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Awbeg,  a  very  brief 
distance  above  the  confluence  of  that  stream  with 
the  Blackwater ;  and  is  traversed  north-westward  by 
the  road  from  Fermoy  to  Doneraile.  and  north-east- 
ward by  that  from  Mai  low  to  Mitchellstown.  Among 
the  mansions  arc  Castle-  Widenham,  and  Annsgrove, 
the  former  the  teat  of  Henry  Smith,  Esq. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  in- 
come, £518  15s.  4|d.  ;  nett,  £449  6s.  7,'d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in  1825.  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £1,153  16s.  lid.  from  the  late 
Hoard  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  77- 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
1,690;  arid,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ballvbooley. 
In  1834.  the  Protectants  amounted  to  168,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3,661  ;  and  4  pay  dailv  schools- 
one  of  which  was  formerly  aided  with  £13  16s.  lid. 
•-year  from  the  rector— had  on  their  books  147  boys 
•nd  76  girls. 

The  town  of  Castletowk- Roche  is  romantically 
situated  over  the  Awbeg,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  principal  roads  which  traverse  the  parish,  7  A 
miles  west-north-west  of  Fermoy,  and  116  south- 
west of  Dublin.    The  Awbeg,  over  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  town,  trots  and  tumbles  along  a 
wild  and  rockv  glen ;  and,  when  passing  the  town, 
it  ripples  along  the  base  of  thickly  wooded  bills,  the 
"  Mulla  mine"  of  Spencer,  "  whose  waves  he  whilom 
taught  to  weep."    The  town  reclines  and  basks 
athwart  the  face  of  a  hill  amid  wood  and  romance, 
and  crowds  of  historical,  antiquarian,  and  poetical  re- 
miniscences; and,  though  sufficiently  prosaic  in  itself, 
has  a  comparatively  clean  appearance,  and  borrows 
a  kind  of  august  aspect  from  the  castle  which  crowns 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  looks  with  an  air  of  com- 
mand over  the  many-featured  and  highly  picturesque 
valley.    Fairs  are  held  on  May  25,  July  28,  Sept. 
29,  and  Dec.  12.    The  Cork  line  of  railway,  as  pro- 
jected  by  tlie  Commissioners,  crosses  the  Awbeg  at 
•  point  two  statute  miles  from  the  town ;  and  will 
effect  travelling  thence  to  Dublin  in  5  hours  and  55 
minutes.    A  dispensary  in  the  town  is  within  the 
Fermoy  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  population 
of  6,856  ;  and.  in  1839-40.  it  received  £108  8s..  and 
expended  £109  Hs.    The  former  parish-church  was 
a  plain  and  modern  building ;  and  had  imbedded  on 
its  outside  wall  a  stone  containing  the  following 
monstrously  u  i  i  -  Protestant  inscription:  "  Orate  pro 
bono  statu  Domini  Maurici  Roche  Vicecomes  de 
Fermov,  et  Domine  Elinorie  Miiurici,  et  pro  anima 
ejus.  Anno  Domini,  1585."    The  castle,  which  sur- 
mounts the  hill-summit  above  the  town,  is  eon- 
•picuous  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  ami  though  now 
nodernixed  in  name  and  as  a  place  of  residence  into 
Castle- Widenham,  figures  boldly  in  bistorv,  and  in 
•any  a  pathetic  association,  as  the  quondam  chief 
eat  of  the  familv  of  Roche.  Viscounts  Roche  and 
lermoy.    In  1580,  during  the  wars  of  Elizabeth, 
lord  Rocbe  frll  under  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  but 
Wi  so  strongly  posted  in  hi*  castle,  and  firmly  sup- 
prted  by  bis  retainers,  that  be  could  not  with  safety 
b-  openly  accused  of  treason.    Captain  Raleigb, 
ai«rward*  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  then 
•ttioned  at  Cork,  received  orders  to  attempt  the 
asture  of  the  nobleman  and  his  lady,  marched  at  10 
clock  at  night  with  about  90  men,  arrived  at 
Catle-  Roche  before  an  effective  alarm  could  be 
so  nded,  and  contrived  to  gain  admittance  with  6 


I  attendants,  and  to  station  the  rest  of  his  force  at  the 
outer  gate  and  in  the  ball,  with  orders  to  allow  no 
roan  to  pass.    Lord  Roche  invited  the  intruders  to 
a  repast,  refused  to  move  with  them  when  told  their 
errand,  and  eventually  complied  beneath  the  force  of 
threats,  that  they  must  carry  him  away  by  violence. 
The  seneschal  or  Imokilly,  a  personal  enemy  and  an 
old  opponent  of  Raleigh,  had  meanwhile  assembled 
several  hundred  men,  to  intercept  the  captors  on 
their  march  back  to  Cork,  and  to  effect  the  re*cu« 
of  their  noble  prisoner.    But  Raleigh's  party  passed 
along  a  rocky  and  dangerous  road,  in  a  dark  and 
stormy  night,  amidst  torrents  of  rain  and  the  roar- 
ings of  a  tempest ;  they  escaped  the  seneschal,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Cork  by  break  of  day  ;  and,  to 
crown  the  romance  of  their  escapade,  they  proved 
to  have  been  employed  in  a  bootless  task,  for  Lord 
Roche  was  found  and  declared  to  be  innocent.  In 
the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  Maurice,  Lord 
Roche,  adhered  firmly  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  and 
was  attainted  and  outlawed  ;  in  1649,  his  lady  for 
some  days  bravely  defended  the  castle,  but  event- 
ually  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  consequence  of 
the  destructive  fire  of  a  battery  erected  on  a  spot 
still  called  the  camp-field ;  and,  while  Lord  Roche 
heard  of  his  estates  being  parcelled  among  the 
soldiery  of  Cromwell,  he  took  service  in  a  regiment 
in  Flanders,  and  suffered  poverty  in  order  that  be 
might  be  enabled  to  share  his  pay  with  the  exiled 
Charles  II.    "  Eventually,  Lord  Roche  was  obliged 
to  dispose  of  bis  commission  on  account  of  his  debts ; 
and,  at  the  Restoration,  was  naturally  cheered  by 
the  prospect  of  regaining,  with  his  honours,  the 
property  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  Charles 
did  not  find  it  convenient,  however,  to  recollect  the 
liberal  friend  of  his  adversity ;  and  Lord  Roche 
would  have  perished  of  want  but  for  the  charity  of 
the  Duke  of  Orroond.    The  ingratitude  of  Charles 
II.  to  his  Irish  adherents,  and  the  descendants  of 
those  who  bad  died  fighting  against  the  usurper,  is 
among  the  darkest  blots  of  his  reign.   Many  of  them 
had — as  in  the  rose  of  Lord  Roche — endured  not 
only  privations  but  want,  to  support  his  cause  ;  and 
when  he  had  the  means  of  rewarding  tbein,  and  of 
restoring  to  them  their  forfeited  lands,  be  treated 
them  with  indifference  or  levity."    The  last  Lord 
Roche  served  as  a  stable-boy  to  a  gentleman  in  his 
native  country,  and  lived  with  the  servants  in  the 
kitchen,  but  was  too  proud  to  accept  wages  for  his 
services ;  and  a  Lady  Roche  is  still  remembered  by 
some  old  peoons  in  Cork,  to  have  begged  alms  along 
the  streets  of  that  city,  in  a  tattered  and  faded  court 
dress,  when  she  was  upwards  of  70  years  of  age  ; 
and  she  is  probably  the  lady  whom  Archbishop 
Boulter,  in  1731,  recommended  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  as  deserving  a  pension.    The  late  Sir  Boyle 
Roche,  who  was  many  years  a  member  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  who  ludicrously  distinguished  him- 
self in  that  capacity  by  his  continual  blundering,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  nearest  kinsman  to  the 
last  Lord  Roche.     The  great-grandfather  of  the 
celebrated  Edmund  Burke  retired,  after  1641,  to  a 
small  property  which  remained  to  him  in  the  vicinity 
of  Castletown- Roche  ;  there  Burke's  grandfather 
and  father  also  resided;  and  there  be  himself  spent 
his  boyhood,  and  acquired  at  the  school  "  all  that 
the  village  schoolmaster  could  teach."    Area  of  the 
town,  76  acres.     Pop.,  in  1831,  1,095;  in  1841, 
1,063.    Houses  168.    Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  44;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  101  ;  in 
other  pursuits,  4*2.    Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  9  ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  105;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  60;  on 
means  not  specified.  13 
CASTLETOWNSEND.  a  village  and  small  sea- 
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port  in  the  parish  of  Castlehaven,  east  division  of 
the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  eo.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  stands  on  the  west  side,  and  not  far  from  the 
entrance  of  Castlehaven  bay,  4J  miles  east-south- 
east of  Skibbereen.  It  was,  not  very  many  years  ago, 
a  small  and  miserable  collection  of  Ashing  huts ;  hut 
it  has  been  improved,  or  rather  totally  rebuilt,  by  the 
Townsend  family ;  and  it  now  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  neatness,  beauty,  and  comfort,  altogether  in 
contrast  to  that  of  most  villages  in  the  south-west 
of  the  county.  It  occupies  a  picturesque  site,  is 
almost  embosomed  among  hanging  wood,  and  stands 
closely  adjacent  to  the  demesne  of  Castletownsend. 
Its  trade,  though  hitherto  inconsiderable,  begins  to 
give  promise  of  prosperity.  Its  harbour — or  rather 
that  of  Castlehaven  [which  see], — is  somewhat 
dangerous  on  account  ot  sunken  rocks,  yet  affords 
fine  berthage  for  large  vessels ;  and  it  is  both  a  little 
gallery  of  beautiful  landscape  in  itself,  and  com-- 
mauds  from  its  interior  headland,  far  expanding  and 
magnificent  views  from  Gallyhead  away  to  Cape 
Clear.  The  village  has  acquired  some  favour,  and  is 
likely  to  acquire  greatly  more,  as  sea-bathing  quar- 
ters ;  and  it  is  a  coast-guard  station,  and  has  the 
custom-house  for  the  port  of  Baltimore  :  see  that 
article.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Skibbereen 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  population  of 
5,619;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  .£93,  and  ad- 
ministered to  3,402  patients.  In  1841,  a  Loan 
Fund  had  a  capital  of  £899,  circulated  £3,203  in 
1,395  loans,  realized  £48  lis.  3d.  of  nett  profit, 
and  expended  £4G  8s.  7d.  on  charitable  purposes. 
Castletownsend  mansion  is  the  seat  of  Richard 
Townsend,  Esq.,  and  is  a  handsome  edifice,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  demesne.  The  parish-church, 
a  modern  and  neat  structure,  with  a  square  tower, 
stands  within  the  demesne,  and  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  a  picturesque  view  of  the  town's  site, 
obtained  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  Area  of 
the  village,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  901  ;  in  1841, 
770.  Houses  120.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  16;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  50;  in 
other  pursuits,  101.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  28;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  49 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  47  ;  on 
means  not  specified,  43. 

CASTLE-UPTON,  a  demesne  on  the  north  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It 
is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Six-mile- Water, 
immediately  north  of  the  village  of  Templepatrick, 
and  4  miles  east  of  Antrim ;  and  is  the  property 
of  Lord  Templetown.  The  castellated  mansion 
was  built,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Robert 
Norton,  and  was  originally  called  Cast le- Norton ; 
and  it  has  towers,  is  modernized,  and  was  quite 
recently  repaired.  On  a  range  with  it  stands  a  very 
splendid  Gothic  suite  of  offices.  The  demesne  is 
small  in  extent,  and  rather  poor  in  landscape,  but 
has  recently  undergone  improvement. 

CASTLE- Y  EN  TRY,  a  parish  partly  in  the 
western  division  of  the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  and 
partly  in  the  barony  of  lbane  and  Barryroe,  5  miles 
west  of  Clonakilty,  co.  Cork,  Minister."  Length,  2$ 
miles;  breadth,  1.  Area  of  the  Carltcry  section, 
3,491  acres;  of  the  lbane  and  Barryroe  section, 
1,263  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,474; 
in  1841,  2,190.  Houses  ,i00.  Pop.  of  the  Carbery 
section,  in  1831,  1,535;  in  1841,  1,480.  Houses 
244.  The  surface  is  upland,  rough,  and  poor  in 
soil ;  and  extends  to  within  2  and  3  miles  of  the 
head  respectively  of  Ross  bay  and  Glandore  Harbour. 
— This  pari»h  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  KtLKKiiiiANMORK  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ross. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £130;  and 
the  rectorial,  jointly  with  part  of  those  of  Kilker- 


ranmore,  are  compounded  for  £392  0*.  2d.,  and 
are  impropriate  in  Messrs.  Foot  and  Roberts.  The 
church  of  the  benefice  is  situated  in  Castle- Ventry, 
and  was  built  in  1824,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830 
15s.  4}d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  200 ;  attendance  30.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  of  Castle- Ventry  has  an  attendance  of  500 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilmeeti.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  63,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  2,458 ;  and  2  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was 
aided  with  £7  10s.  a-year  from  subscription,  had  an 
average  attendance  of  70  children. 

CASTLE- WARD,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Bangor, 
in  the  barony  of  Lecale,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  The 
demesne  is  beautifully  situated,  and  tastefully  dis- 
posed ;  and  extends  along  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
of  Strangford,  and  part  of  the  neck  or  lower  channel 
of  Strangford  Lough. 

CASTLE- WARDEN,  a  denomination  of  the 
vicarage  of  Kill,  in  the  county  and  diocese  of  Kil- 
dare,  Leinster.  See  Kill.  Castle- Warden  mansion, 
in  the  district,  is  the  seat  of  Mr.  Palliser. 

CASTLE- WELL  AN,  a  small  market  and  post 
town  in  the  parish  of  Kilmegan,  barony  of  Upper 
Iveagh,  co.  Down,  Ulster.    It  stands  on  the  road 
from  Newry  to  Downpatrick,  4  miles  west-south- 
west of  Clougb,  7  miles  east  by  north  of  Rathfri- 
land,  and  64}  north  by  east  of  Dublin.    The  beauty, 
symmetry,  and  pretending  bulk  of  this  village,  with 
its  market-house  and  spire, — the  stirring  and  pros- 
perous aspect  of  two  bleaching  establishments  in 
an  adjacetit  valley  on  the  north-west, — the  richly 
planted  hills  which  close  up  the  environs  in  the 
direction  of  Clougb, — the  superb  grounds  of  Castle- 
Wellan  demesne,  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  its 
profuse  plantations,  and  the  spheric  cone  of  its  beau- 
tiful Gothic  temple, — and  the  melting  of  this  de- 
mesne into  the  instant  and  grand  perspective  of 
the  Mourne  mountains,  render  the  village  and  its 
environs  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  imposing 
scenes  in  the  county.    The  mills  of  the  two  bleach- 
yards  are  turned  by  a  stream  which  issues  from  a 
lake  in  Castle- Wellan  demesne;  and  about  20  years 
ago,  they  annually  finished  7,000  or  8,000  pieces  of 
linen.    A  weekly  market  is  held  for  the  sale  of 
linen  yarn  and  agricultural  produce ;  and  fairs  are 
held  on  Feb.  I,  May  1,  June  1,  Sept.  1,  Nov.  13, 
and  the  Tuesday  before  Christmas.    A  dispensary 
in  the  village  is  within  the  Downpatrick  Poor-law 
union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  34,805  acres,  with 
a  population  of  19,223;  and,  in  1839,  it  expended 
£166  16s.,  and  administered  to  3,901  patients.  A 
small  surgical  hospital  connected  with  the  dispen- 
sary, disposed,  in  1839,  of  8  cases.    Castle. Wellan 
mansion  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Anneslcy;  its 
appendages  are  a  lodge,  a  Gothic  temple,  and  a 
farm-yard  ;  its  demesne  and  farm  comprehend  400 
or  500  acres  of  hill  and  dale,  and  so  richly  com- 
bine  artificial  ornament,  practical  utility,  and  natura 
landscape,  as  to  present  to  tourists  uniqueness  ii 
blending  with  power  and  beauty  ;  and  its  view* 
especially  from  the  vantage-ground  on  which  tb 
temple  stands,  are  such,  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  "  est 
only  be  tasted  with  rapture  by  that  eye  throup 
which  the  majesty  of  Nature  communicates  itself  n 
silent  eloquence  to  the  imagination."    The  ancestr 
of  the  Earl  of  Anne&ley  was  created  Baron  Ai- 
nesley  of  Castle- Wellan,  on  Sept.  20.  1758.  Ara 
of  the  town,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  729;  in  181. 
806.    Houses  144     Families  employed  rhicllyin 
I  agriculture  26;  in  manufactures  and  trade.  117  .in 
I  other  pursuits,  11.    Families  dependent  chiclr/ju 
j  property  and  professions,  8  ;  on  the  directing  ot 
labour,  120;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  26. 
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CASTLE- WIDEN  HAM.  See  Castletowx- 
Rociik. 

CA8TROPETRE,  or  Monasterokih,  a  parish 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Coolcstown, 
and  King's  co.,  Lcinster.  It  contains  the  post-town 
of  Edenderry,  and  also  the  village  of  Conaburt  : 
see  these  articles.  Length,  westward,  6$  miles; 
breadth,  from  j  to  4} ;  area.  15,762  acres,  1  rood,  14 
perches, — of  which  800  acres,  1  rood.  14  perches 
constitute  a  detached  morassy  district,  lying  1} 
mile  to  the  west.  Fop.,  in  1831,  4,404;  in  1841, 
4,321.  Houses  078.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts, 
in  1831,  2,978;  in  1841.  2,321.  Houses  380. 
The  surface,  though  lying  on  the  border  of  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  and  though  aggregately  low  and 
flat,  and  extensively  interspersed  with  morass,  is 
diversified  with  swells  and  hills  of  diluvium,  and 
prevailingly  consists  of  such  good  land  as  yield 
an  average  rental  throughout  the  parish  of  about 
30».  per  plantation  acre.  Some  excellent  practice  in 
the  alternate  system  of  husbandry  has  been  intro- 
duced near  the  north-west  boundary,  and  will  pro- 
bably exert  a  benign  influence  far  beyond  the  limit* 
of  the  parish.  The  gravelly  bill  on  which  the  church 
stands,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edenderry,  has  an  alti. 
tude  above  sea-level  of  318  feet,  and  commands  a 
very  extensive  view  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  and  of  the 
flat  country  along  its  border.  The  east  side  of  the 
parish  is  drained  northward  by  the  Bovne,  and  the 
interior  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal*,  and  by  the 
road  from  Kileock  to  Philipstown.  The  mansions 
and  villas  are  Monasteroris,  .Mill mount,  Ballycolgan, 
Rathgrecdan,  Bulimia,  Lumviil  .  Clarkville,  Bally- 
oiomn,  Leitrim,  Rathvilla,  and  Killeen.  A  monastery 
for  Franciscans  was  founded,  iu  1325,  at  Totmoy  or 
Thetmoy,  by  Sir  John  de  Bermingham,  Earl  of 
Louth ;  and  was  called,  from  the  Erse  form  of  his 
name,  Monastcrferoi*,  "the  Monastery  of  MacFeo- 
ris."  The  edifice  was  a  place  of  considerable  military 
strength;  it  held  out  during  some  time,  in  1521, 
against  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  then  Lord-lieutenant, 
but  was  eventually  captured  by  him,  and  kept  in  the 
po*sc*«ion  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  at  the  period  of  the 
general  suppression,  it  was  given  to  Nicholas  Her- 
bert. A  modem  mansion  at  the  place,  as  well  as 
occasionally  the  parish  itself,  perpetuate*  the  name 

of  Monasteroris  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  and  gross  income,  Xl.'iS  10s.  I|d; 
nett,  Jt'83  4*.  3jd.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  double  the  amount 
of  the  vicarial,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  prebend 
of  Castropetre.  The  rector  or  prebendary  is  a  sine- 
euriirt  in  this  parish,  and  is  Archdeacon  of'  Cloufert. 
The  church  was  built  in  1778.  at  the  cost  of  £808 
Is.  yd.;  of  which  JLM'J  4s.  7jd.  was  gifted  by  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  £498  17s.  I|d.  was 
raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  400;  at- 
tendance .'150.  The  Wcslcyan  meeting-house  has  an 
attendance  of  50;  and  the  Quakers',  of  40.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance,  at  two 
services,  of  400  and  1.200;  and.  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  i*  united  to  the  chapels 
of  Rhode  and  Crohan.  In  lK.'l4,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  719  Churchmen,  <; »  Protestant  dissent- 
ers not  Presbyterian*,  and  3,758  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  7  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£15  a-yenr  from  subscription,  and  another  with  £fi 
from  Lady  Downshire  and  £3  from  otber  subscriber* 
— had  on  their  books  1:38  boys  and  108  girls.  In 
1840.  a  National  school  in  Edenderry  wa»  salaried 
with  £20  for  the  male  and  4/20  for  the  female  de- 
partment, and  bad  on  its  books  100  boys  and  220 
gills. 

CAT,  an  Met,  a  little  south-south- west  of  Crow- 


Head,  and  south-east  of  Dorsey  Island,  barony  of 

Be  re,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 

CATHERINE  (Sr.).    See  Dublin. 

CATHERLOUGH.    See  Carlow. 

CAULF1ELD.    See  Cabtle-Caulfield. 

CAUSEWAY,  a  mountain-rivulet  of  co.  Down. 
Ulster.  It  runs  on  the  western  boundary  of  the 
barony  of  Mourne,  has  a  course  of  about  4 J  miles, 
and  falls  into  Carlingford  bay,  a  little  east  of  Bally- 
edmond. 

CAUSEWAY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Killury, 
barony  of  Clanmaurice,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Listowel  to  Ballyheigue,  6* 
miles  north  by  east  of  Ardfert,  and  8  miles  west  of 
Listowel.  Area,  17  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  527- 
Houses  79. 

CAUSEWAY  (Giants').  See  Giants*  Cause- 
way. 

C  A  V  A  X, 

An  inland  county,  the  most  southerly  of  Ulster,  and 
forming,  to  a  great  extent,  a  southern  projection  of 
that  province.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Lei- 
trim, Fermanagh,  and  Monaghan;  on  the  north-east, 
by  Monaghan ;  en  the  east  and  south-east,  by  Meath ; 
on  the  south,  by  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Longford; 
and  on  the  wot,  by  Longford  and  Leitrim.  Its 
boundary-line  so  capriciously  overleaps  stream  and 
deflects  from  watershed,  so  curvingly  intersects 
mountain,  plain,  and  morass,  and  so  limitcdly,  even 
in  the  aggregate,  follows  the  course  of  streams  or 
other  natural  demarcation,  that  it  may  be  pronounced 
characteristically  and  annoyingly  artificial.  Its  out- 
line, too,  is  exceedingly  irregular;  yet  may,  with 
considerable  help  from  the  imagination,  be  viewed 
as  a  curved  oval,  sending  off  a  -mall  north-westerly 
projection.  The  county  extends  from  north-west  to 
south-east  across  the  interior  of  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  kingdom;  and  reaches  from  within  21  miles 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  Donegal  bay  to  within  18} 
miles  of  the  Irish  sea  at  the  bay  of  Dundalk.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  is  40 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  op|>ositc  direction, 
is  22}  miles ;  and  its  area  comprises  375,473  acre*  of 
arable  land.  71.918  of  uncultivated  land.  7.325  of 
plantations,  502  of  towns,  and  22.142  of  water,— 
in  all,  477,3fiO  acres. 

Surface.]  —  All  the  north-westerly  projection, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  84  square  miles,  ami 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballyconnel  to 
the  extreme  west,  is  a  congeries  of  uplands,  part  of 
the  expanded  mass  which  forms  the  country  between 
the  basins  of  Upper  Lough  Erne  and  Lough  Allen, 
and  prevailingly  rugged,  bleak,  wild,  and  lofty.  The 
Lurgao-kyle  mountains  terminate  the  Cavan  portion 
of  the  congeries  on  the  north- west;  and  Slicve-Hus- 
»el,  whose  summit  is  the  loftiest,  nearly  terminates 
it  on  the  south-east.  Several  bills,  in  single  masses, 
in  small  systems,  or  in  moderately  prolonged  ridges, 
occur  south  of  Ballyconnell,  along  the  eastern  bor- 
der, and  in  some  parts  of  the  interior ;  but  they  are 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  combine  with  hillocks 
and  every  species  of  inequalities,  to  give  a  generally 
undulated  or  partially  broken  appearance  to  a  pre- 
vailing expanse  of  cold  champaign  country,  often 
bleak  in  aspect,  and  freely  interspersed  with  bog  and 
naked  waste  or  pasture.  The  characteristic  of  the 
north-westerly  projection  is  that  of  dreary  highlands; 
and  of  vastly  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
county,  is  that  of  a  tamely  diversified  plain,  patched 
over  with  morass  and  chaos. 

Water*.] — Loughs  Cane  and  Nitty,  or  Upper  and 
Lower  Lough*  Macnean,  over  the  minor  portion  of 
their  extent,  touch  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
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north-western  projection ;  but  tbe  former  touches 
also  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  both  are,  in  a  chief 
degree,  lakes  of  Fermanagh.  The  Cloddagh  rivulet 
run*  across  tbe  neck  or  isthmus  of  the  north-western 
projection ;  it  consists  of  two  considerable  head- 
streams,  one  of  which  forms  a  chain  of  lakes  and 
loughlct*  immediately  soutb-west  of  Slie ve- Russell ; 
and  it  unites  these  streams  at  Swanlinbar,  and  soon 
after  passes  into  Fermanagh,  on  its  way  to  the  west 
side  of  Upper  Lough  Erne.  The  Woodford  river, 
tbe  draining  stream  of  the  south-eastern  district  of 
the  county  of  Leitrim,  forms  the  pleasant  lakes  of 
Woodford  on  the  borders  of  Leitrim  and  Cavan,  and 
traverses  the  latter  county  10j  miles  north  -eastward, 
past  Ballyconnel,  to  the  Erne,  a  little  above  Lough 
Erne.  Lough  Gawnagh,  3  miles  in  length,  extends 
along  the  southern  boundary,  but  sends  an  arm, 
which  is  little  inferior  to  the  main  body,  into  the 
county  of  Longford.  The  river  Upper  Erne,  issuing 
from  this  lake,  runs  20  miles  nearly  due  north,  right 
across  tbe  county,  past  Belturbet,  to  the  head  of 
Upper  Lough  Erne.  This  river,  at  about  the  middle 
of  its  career  in  the  county,  expands  into  Lough 
Oughter;  and,  at  various  points  of  its  progress,  is 
flanked,  at  near  distances,  by  pools  and  small  lakes. 
Upper  Lough  Erne  touches  the  county  over  only 
•bout  1  ;  mile  immediately  west  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  tipper  Erne.  Lough  Shillin.  4'-  miles  in 
length,  and  nearly  2  in  breadth,  extends  along  the 
southern  boundary  to  within  5|  miles  of  the  nearest 
part  of  Lough  Gawnagh;  but  it  receives  the  drainage 
of  only  a  tiny  portion  of  tbe  county  through  two 
or  three  rills,  and  it  sends  off  it*  own  superfluent 
waters  along  Westmeath  and  Longford,  bv  the  river 
Inny  to  the  Shannon.  Two  hcad-streams  of  the  river 
Black  water,  each  about  II  miles  in  length  of  run, 
rise  within  less  than  3  miles  of  each  other,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  the  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shircock ;  one  of 
them,  the  Virginia  Water,  expands  in  its  upper  part 
into  3  or  4  small  lakes;  both  run  southward  and 
south-south -eastward  to  Lough  Ramor;  and,  after 
traversing  that  isleted  lake  of  about  3  miles  in  length, 
they  re-appear  in  tbe  single  stream  of  the  Black- 
water,  which  almost  immediately  passes  into  Meatb, 
and  eventually  falls  into  the  Boyne  at  Navan.  A 
bead-stream  of  the  South  Lagan  rises  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bailieborough,  and  runs  Oj  miles  to  the  eastern 
boundary,  there  to  commence  for  a  while  the  division 
of  Monagban  from  Meath,  and  afterwards  to  traverse 
Louth,  and  fall  into  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  south-west 
side  of  Dundalk  bay.  The  Annalee  and  the  Coote- 
hill  rivulets  come  in  from  Monaghan,  at  points  re- 
spectively 3J  and  7  J  miles  north  of  Shircock ;  they 
both,  but  especially  tbe  latter,  form  small  yet  pro- 
longed lacustrine  expansions ;  they  unite  at  a  point 
3J  miles  west  of  Cootehill ;  and  their  united  stream 
thence  runs  westward  to  the  Erne,  at  a  point  7  miles 
above  the  inosculation  with  Upper  Lough  Erne. 
Seven  or  eight  lakes,  which  might  be  noticeable  in 
minute  topography,  occur  in  addition  to  those  we 
have  named ;  but  all  additional  streams  are  both 
mere  affluents  and  inconsiderable  rills. 

Climate.] — A  glance  at  the  various  directions  of  the 
county's  drainage— toward  the  Irish  sea  in  the  east, 
toward  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  the  north,  and  toward  the 
Atlantic  in  the  south-west— will  show  that  the  sur- 
face has  every  variety  of  exposure,  and  that,  though 
generally  low  in  reference  to  objects  within  itself, 
it  lies  high  in  relation  to  sea-level,  and  actually  forms 
a  kind  of  depressed  tableau  in  the  centre  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  kingdom.  A  glance,  also,  at 
the  position  of  its  highland  district  in  relation  to  the 
sea- board  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  connection  of 
that  district  with  a  region  of  lofty  uplands  which 


extends  almost  to  the  margin  of  tbe  Atlantic  at 
Sligo  and  Donegal  bays,  will  show  that  drenching' 
rains  prevail  from  the  west,  but  rapidly  diminish 
as  the  country  subsides  into  lowland.  The  climate 
of  the  mountainous  district  is,  in  consequence, 
rainy,  boisterous,  and  very  severe ;  that  of  tbe  dis- 
trict immediately  adjacent  is  also  wet,  but  some- 
what touched  with  mildness ;  and  that  of  tbe  re- 
maining districts,  neither  so  dry  nor  so  genial  as  in 
the  major  part  of  Ireland,  yet  decidedly,  and  even 
distinguishedly,  salubrious. 

MineraU  ]— Granite  occupies  a  space  of  about  A 
or  6  square  miles  immediately  nortb-west  of  Bally- 
nenagh.  Clay-lute,  greywacke,  greywacke  slate, 
and  other  modifications  of  hard  schistose  rock  of 
the  Weraerian  primitive  and  transition  classes,  oc- 
cupy by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  county, — in- 
cluding, except  a  mere  nodule  of  other  formation, 
east  of  the  meridian  of  tbe  town  of  Cavan,  all  east 
of  tbe  small  field  of  granite,  all  south  of  the  La. - 
tude  of  Arvagh  and  Ballynenagh,  and  all  northward 
between  Arvagh  and  Killeshandra ;  but  these  rocks 
are  supposed  to  be  very  generally  incumbent,  at  no 
great  depth,  upon  granite, — or,  at  all  events,  exhibit 
a  distorted,  tilted,  and  broken  appearance,  which  bas 
been  thought  to  indicate  that  the  granite  of  the 
small  district  north-west  of  Ballynenagh  is  continued, 
not  far  from  the  surface,  to  a  communication  across 
Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Armagh,  with  tbe  great 
granitic  district  around  N'e wry.  A  formation  of 
millstone  grit,  white  sandstone,  shale,  and  thin 
strata  of  limestone  and  coal,  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  north-western  projection  of  the  county, 
from  the  extreme  west  to  a  line  12  miles  eastward; 
and  it  also  occupies  a  space  of  9  or  10  square  miles 
on  the  northern  border  between  Swanlinbar  and 
Ballyconnel.  Mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone, 
with  its  accompanying  strata,  occupies  about  1 1 
square  miles  in  tbe  extreme  north-west,  or  inward 
from  the  shore*  of  the  Loughs  Macnean,  —  tbe 
greater  part  of  tbe  country  eastward  from  the  quart i- 
rock  district  to  the  meridian  of  Cavan,  or  a  district 
of  about  240  statute  square  miles,— and  a  belt  of 
about  9  statute  miles  in  length,  and  probably  about 
I  mile  in  mean  breadth,  on  the  southern  border 
around  and  near  Lough  Swillin.  An  isolated  nodule 
or  nest,  of  the  coal  formation,  occurs  on  the  extreme 
western  boundary,  and  there  constitutes  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Lough  Allen  coalfield;  and  another 
tiny  patch  of  the  coal  formation,  a  minute  wing  of 
the  small  carboniferous  field  of  the  counties  of 
Monaghan  and  Meath,  occurs  on  the  eastern  border, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kingscourt.  A  vein  of  good  blind 
coal  is  believed  to  exist  at  Ballyjamesduff ;  and  a 
vein  of  strong  excellent  blind  coal  occurs  in  th« 
neighbourhood  of  Shircock.  Coal  is  worked  on  the 
extreme  western  boundary  ;  iron  is  mined  among  tbe 
uplands  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Swanlinbar  ;  lead  and  cop- 
per occur  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Cootehill ;  lead 
and  silver  ores  have  been  discovered  near  Bally- 
connel ;  and  orb  res  and  coarse  manganese  are  com- 
paratively abundant,  and  somewhat  extensively  dif- 
fused. The  limestone  of  the  county  appears  to  be 
but  limitedly  available  for  economical  purposes. 
Excellent  marl,  potter 's  clay,  brick  clay,  and  fuller's 
earth,  are  plentiful.  Mineral  springs,  particularly 
around  Swanlinbar  and  Kingscourt,  are  numerous. 
A  pool,  on  the  eastern  border,  fed  by  a  mineral 
spring  on  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  hill,  and  called 
by  the  Irish  Lough-an-Leighah,  bus  a  remarkable 
character.  This  pool  measures  about  half  a  square 
rood  in  area,  has  no  outlet,  never  freezes,  preserves 
an  uniform  level,  is  pure  and  clear  through  about  six 
feet  from  the  surface,  become*  muddy  and  increas- 
ingly thick  as  its  depth  increases,  and  terminates  at 
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the  bottom,  or  when  about  30  feet  deep,  in  a 
substance  of  tbe  consistence  of  tar.  Its  curious  de 
posit  is  held  in  considerable  repute  by  the  surround* 
in*  population  for  its  medicinal  properties,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  used  with  beneficial  effect,  as 
poulticing  for  scorbutic  disorders. 

Agriculture.] — The  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Loughtee — which  include  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Enie,  the  Woodford,  and  the  Annalee, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  central  third  of  the  valley  of 
the  Erne,  and  which  contain  a  larger  proportion 
than  other  districts  of  town  and  Tillage  stir,  of  tra- 
velling and  carriage  communication,  of  facilities  of 
information,  and  of  the  other  stimulating  influences 
which  usually  educe  improvement — may  be  fairly 
selected  as  furnishing  at  least  an  average  specimen 
of  the  agricultural  condition  and  practices  of  the 
county.  Yet  a  well-accredited  report  on  these 
baronies,  which  was  published  in  1836,  and  now  lies 
before  us,  depicta  their  agriculture  in  such  dismal 
colours  that  many  of  our  readers  may  he  expected 
to  believe  its  accuracy  only  when  assured  that  it  is 
the  result  of  careful  and  official  investigation  upon 
the  spot.  "  Agriculture,"  says  this  document,  "  is 
in  the  most  wretched  state  imaginable  ;  no  draining 
or  improvement  is  going  on ;  in  confirmation  of 
which.  Major  Bayley,  a  magistrate,  and  a  gentleman 
of  experience,  stated  publicly  that  *  agriculture  was 
in  tbe  most  degraded  state  possible  ;  nowhere  in  the 
world  could  it  be  worse.'  Most  of  the  landlords 
are  absentees  ;  and  no  example  or  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  tenants.  Tbe  consequence  is,  they  and 
the  land  are  impoverished.  The  mills  are  idle,  lie- 
cause  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  sell  their  own  com 
immediately,  in  place  of  making  it  into  meal  as 
formerly.  The  small  farmers  eat  little  but  potatoes, 
being  unable  to  get  flesh  meat  more  than  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  that  such  as  would  be  con- 
demned a«  unfit  for  human  food  in  tbe  English  mar- 
kets. They  are  no  better  off  than  the  labourers, 
and  these  are  only  employed  half  their  time,  at  7td. 
to  9d.  and  lOd.  per  day,  according  to  the  season, 
without  diet.  Major  Bayley  say*,  '  If  they  could 
get  regular  work  at  8d.  in  winter  and  lOd.  in  sum- 
mer, they  would  consider  it  quite  munificent.'  The 
farms  average  from  6  to  8  Irish  acres,  and  are  let  by 
proposal ;  the  rent  of  the  lowlands,  £2  to  £2  10s. ; 
the  middle  lands,  £1  5a.  to  £2  ;  and  the  moun- 
tains, suitable  only  for  pasture,  16s.  to  £1.  The 
cess  varies  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  acre,  and  is  extremely 
unequally  laid  on  :  the  agent's  fee*  are  also,  in  some 
cases,  heavy.  The  rotation  is, — first,  potatoes  from 
ley  ;  second,  potatoes  repeated,  with  some  manure ; 
third,  wheat,  flax,  barley,  or  oats;  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth,  oats ;  seventh,  potatoes,  manured  ;  and  so  on 
again  as  far  aa  they  can.  Not  much  wheat  is  grown, 
and  is  of  inferior  quality.  If  they  have  a  field  in  ley, 
likely  to  yield  a  better  crop,  on  which  they  can  ex- 
ercise this  scourge  system,  they  leave  the  land  they 
have  deprived  of  its  productive  powers,  to  come 
round  bv  time,  for  a  repetition  of  their  former  opera- 
tions. Very  little  clover  is  grown,  no  rape  nor 
turnips;  and  no  stallfeeding  in  aummer.  Their 
miserable  pastures  are  full  of  weeds  in  place  of 
grass,  and  there  arc  no  clauses  in  leases  as  regards 
proper  agriculture.  The  farmers  do  as  they  like  hi 
cropping  their  grounds  ,  but  '  the  landlords  must 
and  will  have  their  rents,'  and  this  appears  to  be 
all  they  care  about;  they  don't  even  make  any 
allowance  however  bad  tbe  crop  or  season  may  be. 
Notwithstanding  this  severity,  such  is  the  competi- 
tion for  land,  that  many  appbcanta  are  always  ready 
to  buy  tbe  tenants'  right,  and  give  the  but  sixpence 
for  it  when  a  farm  is  at  liberty,  though  let  at  more 
than  U»  worth.    Tbe  great  dearth  of  labour 


1  them  to  do  this,  as  they  are  compelled  to  have  some 
land  to  protect  them  from  absolute  starvation.  The 
produce  of  fair  arable  land  is,— of  wheat,  79  barrels 
of  20  stones  ;  oats  8  to  10  barrels ;  potatoes,  40 
barrels  of  48  stones  \  the  prices  about  the  same  as 
in  Fermanagh.  Tbe  land  is  mostly  cultivated 
with  the  spade;  a  man  with  16  acres  did  not 
plough  any  of  it,  having  10  or  12  acres  in  crop. 
The  plough,  when  used,  is  frequently  a  rude  in* 
strument  made  by  the  farmer  himself.  Burning 
the  land  is  partially  practised,  but  is  discouraged. 
•  •  •  •  The  cattle  generally  kept  by  farmers 
are  of  the  Irish  breed,  which  they  think  best  adapted 
to  the  country.  About  Kilmore,  a  number  of  De- 
vour arc  seen  in  tbe  bishop's  grounds,  which  have 
also  been  introduced  a  little  into  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  a  few  of  tbe  Lanarkshire  Long-horns  may  be 
seen.  Very  few  sheep  are  kept ;  the  farmers  say 
their  land  is  too  wet  for  them,  and  their  fences  are 
bad  ;  but  they  would  be  very  profitable  in  many 
places  in  the  barony  where  not  kept  at  all.  The 
neglected  state  of  these  baronies  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, having  such  ample  natural  means  by  fall  for 
drainage,  stone-lime,  marl,  and  bog ;  and  a  soil,  if 
drained,  capable  of  bearing  good  wheat,  barley,  clo- 
ver, turnips,  and  other  green  crops."  This  gloomy 
and  revolting  description  does  not,  of  course,  apply 
to  every  part  of  the  county,  or  even  to  every  part  of 
the  baronies  of  Loughtee  ;  nor  must  it  be  under- 
stood as  asserting  that  no  landlords  encourage  agri- 
culture, or  that  the  few  who  form  honourable  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule  have  made  spiritless  or 
unimportant  exertions;  vet,  with  all  its  sableness  of 
colouring,  it  altogether  fails  to  exhibit  tbe  barbarous 
and  appalling  condition  of  the  upland  and  more  se- 
questered districts  of  the  county, — regions  where 
scarcely  a  crop  is  attempted  except  potatoes  and  a 
kind  of  black  oats, — where  no  better  an  instrument 
of  tillage  is  generally  in  use  than  a  narrow-hladcd 
spade,  called  a  slog, — where  the  almost  total  absence 
of  roads  compels  the  prevailing  use  of  tbe  slide  car, 
—and  where  the  miserable  tenantry  exist  in  penury, 
degradation,  abasement,  and  ignorance,  probably 
quite  as  great  as  the  serfs  of  many  a  district  in  the 
worst  regions  of  feudalized  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages.  Yet  many  patches,  and  even  belts,  and  ex- 
panses of  the  county  display  a  vigour  of  soil,  a  luxu- 
riance of  produce,  a'  profusion  of  artificial  embellish- 
ment, and  even  results  of  nascent  and  enterprising 
georgieal  improvement,  which  might  almost  cheat  • 
stranger  into  the  opinion  that  the  whole  county  is 
prosperous.  The  grounds  of  Lord  Farnham,  near 
Killeshandra  and  Cavan,  those  of  Mr.  C'oote  around 
the  lakes  and  along  the  stream  of  the  Cootehill 
rivulet,  and  various  lands  near  Bailieborough, 
around  Virginia,  and  in  other  localities,  must  very 
markedly  be  excepted  from  the  denunciation  which 
sound  principles  of  economy  fulminate  against  the 
great  majority  of  the  estates  of  the  county  ;  and  bad, 
even  to  barbarousness,  though  many  of  the  prevail, 
mg  practices  be,  they  are  those  of  a  people  who  must 


be  aggregately  pronounced  industrious  and  improv- 
ing,  and  who  may  almost  certainly  be  expected  to 
rise  soon  from  their  sloth,  and  learn  with  eagerness 
tbe  lessons  of  amelioration  which  are  so  abundantly 
taaght  them  by  the  example  of  multitudes  of  their 
fellow-subjects. 

Live  Stock.}—  In  1841,  tbe  total  of  live  stock  on 
farms  or  holdings  not  exceeding  I  acre,  consisted  of 
369  horses  and  mules,  437  asses,  l,8Gy  cattle,  277 
sheep,  7,504  pigs,  and  53.182  poultry  ;  on  farms  of 
from  I  arre  to  5  acres,  890  homes  and  mules,  2,032 
asses,  9,175  cattle,  873  sheep,  10,873  pigs,  and 
61.164  poultry;  on  farms  of  from  5  to  15  acres, 
4,648  horses  and  mules,  2,919  as.es,  24,725  catUe, 
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3,355  sheep,  21,343  pig?,  and  108,600  poultry  ;  on  i 
farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  2,050  hordes  and  mule*, 
264  asses,  8,401  cattle,  2,132  sheep,  5,143  pips,  and  | 
28,535  poultry ;  and  on  farms  of  upwards  of  30  acres, 
1,417  horses  and  mules,  80  asses,  6,363  cattle,  5.806 
sheep,  1J60  pigs,  and  11,385  poultry.  The  totals 
of  these  classes,  together  with  their  respective  value, 
were  9,374  horses  and  males,  £74.092  ;  5,732  asj.es, 
£5.732  ;  50.533  cattle,  £328,464;  12.443  sheep, 
£13,687  ;  46,123  pigs,  £57.654  ;  and  262.926  poul- 
try, £6,573.  Grand  total  of  value,  £487,102.  But 
these  statistics  are  exclusive  of  the  live  stock  in  the 
civic  districts  of  the  county ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  value  of  each  class,  consisted  of  253  horses  and 
mules,  £2.024,-28  asses,  £28,— .365  cattle,  £2,373, 
—34  sheep,  £37,— 725  pigs,  £906.— 1.428  poultry, 
£36.  Grand  total  of  value  in  the  civic  districts, 
£5.404.  The  number  of  farm*  in  the  entire  county, 
from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  was  10,878;  from  5  to  15 
acres,  12.231  ;  from  15  to  30  acres,  1,850;  and  up- 
wards of  30  acres,  669;— and  of  these,  71  of  the  first 
class,  23  of  the  second,  1  of  the  third,  and  I  of  the 
fourth,  were  in  the  civic  districts. 

Woods.] — In  1841,  the  plantations  within  the  county 
consisted  of  283  acres  of  oak,  1 16  of  ash,  28  of  elm, 
73  of  beech,  649  of  fir,  5,678  of  mixed  plantations, 
and  498  of  orchards  ;  and  of  these  there  were  planted, 
previous  to  1791,  140  acres  of  oak,  46  of  Mb,  18  of 
elm,  48  of  beech,  88  of  fir,  2.593  of  mixed  planta- 
tion, and  108  of  orchards.  The  total  of  plantations 
was  7.325  acres ;  and  the  number  of  detached  trees 
was  326,988,  equivalent  to  2,044  acres, — making  the 
grand  total  of  woods  9,369  acres. 

Trade.'] — The  weaving  and  bleaching  of  linen  is 
the  only  manufacture  of  considerable  value.  The 
bleaching  establishments,  in  1802,  were  of  such  ag- 
gregate extent  as  to  be  capable  of  employing  a  capital 
of  £45,500,  and  bleaching  at  a  time  81,000  webs. 
The  linen  trade  has  experienced  prolonged  and  com- 
paratively great  declension  ;  but  may  be  expected  to 
share  the  renewed  prosperity  which  has  alighted  on 
the  trade  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down. 
Other  manufactures  and  all  the  commerce  of  the 
county  may,  with  slight  exceptions,  be  summed  up 
in  the  pitiful  list  on  whieh  a  topographic  requires  to 
ring  changes  ad  nauteam  in  noticing  the  vast  mujority 
of  the  inland  towns  of  Ireland,— breweries,  distilleries, 
and  exchange  of  farm  and  dairy  produce  for  scanty 
supplies  of  British  manufactures  and  colonial  goods. 

Fairs.] — The  principal  fairs  held  within  the  county 
ore  the  following: — Arvagh,  Jan.  31,  March  25, 
April  17,  May  I,  June  8,  Aug.  8,  Sept.  25,  Nov.  1, 
and  Dec.  18;  Ballinagb,  Jan.  1,  April  16,  June  3, 
Aug.  5,  Oct.  2,  and  Dec.  21  ;  Bawn,  1st  Monday  of 
every  month;  Butler's-Bridge,  2d  Monday  of  every 
month  ;  Cavan,  Feb.  I,  April  20,  May  14,  June  30, 
Aug.  14.  Sept.  25,  and  Nov.  12;  Killeshandra,  Jan. 
28.  March  28,  May  9,  June  22,  July  15,  Aug.  19, 
Sept.  28,  and  Nov.  8 ;  Kilnaleak,  Feb.  2,  March  25, 
May  13,  June  II,  Aug.  10,  Sept.  11,  Nov.  I,  and 
Dec.  17;  Kilsub,  1st  Monday  of  every  month  ;  I 
Kingscourt,  April  17,  May  23,  June  18,  Aug.  1, 
Sept.  19,  Nov.  3,  and  Dec.  4  and  20;  Mulloph,  Jan. 
31,  March  27,  Mav  29,  July  31,  Sept.  25,  Nov.  27, 
and  Dec.  3;  Redhill,  Jan.  I,  March  19,  May  24, 
July  24,  and  Oct.  24 ;  Stradone,  Feb.  7,  March  28, 
May  10,  June  24.  Aug.  16,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  10,  and 
Dec.  18;  Swanlinbar,  Feb.  2,  March  30,  May  18. 
June  29.  July  27,  Aug.  18,  Sept.  14,  Oct.  13,  Nov. 
27,  and  Dec.  21  ;  and  Virginia,  Jan.  24,  March  6, 
April  18.  May  11,  July  9,  Aug.  22,  Sept.  23,  Nov. 
21,  and  Dec.  20. 

Communication*.  ]  —  The  great  lines  of  road  tra- 
velled by  public  coaches,  and  roads  which  lead  to 
gentlemen's  demesnes,  are  in  good  condition ;  but 


|  the  greater  part  of  the  cross-roads  are  ill-planned. 

and  so  miserably  kept  as  to  be,  in  some  places  or 
I  seasons,  nearly  impracticable.  The  county  surveyor 
is  officially  stated,  in  a  report  of  1842,  to  have  in- 
spected the  formation  of  78  miles  of  new  road  since 
his  appointment,  and  to  have  3,000  miles  of  road 
under  his  charge.  In  1841,  a  new  road  was  formed 
from  Ballyconnel  toward  Enniskillen  and  Sligo  ;  and 
the  roads  from  Cavan  to  Cootehill,  from  Ballyhane  to 
Newbliss,  and  from  Arvagh  toward  Longford,  were 
altered.  The  principal  fines  of  road  through  the 
county  are  4  in  number,  and  all  traverse  it  in  direc- 
tions between  north  by  west  and  north-west  by 
north  :  one  enters  from  the  south-east  extremity, 
and  passes  through  Kingscourt,  Shircock,  and  Coote. 
hill,  toward  ('tones ;  the  second  enters  5j  miles  west 
of  the  former,  posses  through  Bailieborougb,  and 
joins  the  former  a  little  south  of  Cootehill ;  the 
third  enters  a  little  east  of  Lough  Ramor,  passes 
through  Virginia,  Ballyjamesdutf,  and  Cavan,  sends 
otf  branches  to  Belturbet  anil  toward  Clones,  and 
departs  in  the  direction  of  Enniskillen ;  and  the 
fourth  enters  between  Loughs  Ramor  and  Sheelan, 
passes  through  Ballynenagh,  Killeshandra,  and  Swan- 
linbar, and  departs  to  ramify  itself  toward  Ennis- 
killen and  Sligo.  The  only  navigation  enjoyed  by 
the  county  is  down  the  Erne  from  Belturbet  to 
Lough  Erne,  and  thence,  through  the  Ulster  canal, 
to  the  ramified  water  communications  of  the  north- 
east of  the  kingdom.  The  Dublin  nnd  Enniskillen 
line  of  railway,  as  projected  by  the  Commissioners, 
traverses  the  county  in  considerable  nearness  to  the 
track  of  the  Enniskillen  mail-road,— touching  Vir- 
ginia, passing  near  Ballyjamesduff,  and  touching  the 
town  of  Cavan. 

Division*  and  Toints.] — The  county  is  divided 
into  the  baronies  of  Tullaghagh,  in  the  north-west ; 
Lower  Loughtec,  in  the  north ;  Tullaghgarvey,  in 
the  north-east ;  Clonkee.  in  the  east ;  Castleraghaii, 
in  the  south-east ;  Clonmahon,  in  the  south ;  Tul- 
laghonoho,  in  the  west;  and  Upper  Loughtee.  in 
the  centre.  The  only  changes  made  upon  the  baro- 
nies by  the  Act  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  were  the  trans- 
ference of  4  townlands  in  Drumteely  parish  from 
Tullaghagh  to  co.  Leitrim,  and  the  transference  of  3 
townlands  of  Urney  parish  from  Upper  Loughtee  to 
Lower  Loughtee.  The  number  of  parishes  in  Cas- 
tleraghan,  as  exhibited  in  the  Census  of  1831,  is  4  part, 
and  4  whole ;  in  Clonkee,  3  part,  and  2  whole ;  in 
Clonmahon,  is  4  part,  and  3  whole;  in  Lower  Lough- 
tee, 2  part,  and  1  whole  ;  in  Upper  Loughtee.  5  part, 
and  4  whole ;  in  Tullaghagh,  3  part,  and  2  whole ; 
in  Tullaghgarvey,  3  part,  and  3  whole ;  and  in  Tul- 
laghonobo,  2  whole.  The  chief  towns  and  villages, 
with  their  respective  population,  in  1831,  are, — in 
Castleraghan,  BallyjamesdurT,  863.  Kilualeck,  347, 
Virginia,  930,  and  Mullogh.  108;  —  in  Clonkee, 
Bailieborough,  1,085,  Kingscourt,  1,616,  and  Shir- 
cock, 348; — in  Clonmahon,  Ballynenagh,  702,  and 
Mount-Nugent,  171  ; — in  Lower  Loughtee,  Beltur- 
bet, 2,026; — in  Upper  Loughtee,  Ballyhaise,  761, 
Butler's-Bridge,  211.  Stradone,  250.  and  Cavan, 
2,931  ;— in  Tullaghagh.  Swanlinbar,  398,  Ballyma- 
gauran,  89,  Kilsub,  60,  and  Ballyconnel.  453 ; — in 
Tullaghgarvey,  Clementstown,  182,  Ballinacargy, 
150.  and  Cootehill,  2,239 ;— and  in  Tullaghonoho. 
Killeshandra,  1,137.  Arvagh.  422,  and  Scrabby,  183. 
Excepting  two  small  sections  on  the  south  and  cast, 
the  whole  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Kibnore,  and 
constitutes  very  nearly  all  its  extent. 

Statistics.] — The  total  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted as  offenders,  in  1841,  was  653.  The  number 
of  this  total  acquitted  was  898 ;  and  of  these.  2«J7 
were  found  not  guilty  on  trial,  against  79  no  bill  «** 
found,  and  22  were  not  prosecuted.    Of  the  255 
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wLo  were  convicted,  1  was  sentenced  to  tran*porta- 
tion  for  life,  9  for  14  years,  and  17  for  7  years;  3  to 
imprisonment  for  between  1  and  2  yean,  17  between 
6  and  12  months,  and  152  for  6  months  and  under ; 
and  56  were  simply  fined;  —  94  were  guilty  of 
offence*  against  the  person,  9  of  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence,  93  of  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence,  1  of 
malicious  offence  against  property,  none  of  offences 
aguinst  the  currency,  and  58  of  offences  not  included 
in  these  five  categories.  Of  the  total  committed, 
5(12  were  males,  ami  151  were  females;  36  males 
and  9  females  were  from  12  to  16  years  of  age;  17 
males  and  7  females  from  16  to  21  ;  68  males  and  24 
females  from  21  to  30 ;  26  males  and  18  females 
from  30  to  40;  17  males  and  9  females  from  40  to 
50 ;  and  5  males  and  4  females  from  50  to  60 ;  1 
male  and  2  females  upwards  of  60 ;  and  the  age  of 
the  rest  could  not  be  ascertained  . — 56  males  and  8 
females  could  read  and  write ;  31  males  and  7  fe- 
males could  read  but  not  write ;  56  males  and  47 
females  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and  the  edu- 
cational condition  of  the  rest  could  not  be  ascertained. 
— The  annual  valuation  of  the  countv,  under  the 
Poor-law  acts,  in  1841.  was  £248,115  *8*.  9d. ;  the 
total  per  centage  on  it  £  1 1  lis.  4d. ;  and  the  sums 
levied,  under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer, respectively  £14.825  6*.  6d,  and  £13.878  5s.  2d. 
The  estimated  rental  to  proprietors  is  £  1 01. 890:  and 
the  estimated  value  of  landed  produce.  £1,204,000.— 
In  October,  1841,  only  one  stipendiary  magistrate 
acted  within  the  county,  and  was  stationed  at  Virginia. 
On  1st  January,  1842,  the  constabulary  force  of  the 
county  consisted  of  1  first-rate  county  in-pector, — 2 
first-rate,  2  second-rate,  and  4  third-rate  sub-inspec- 
tors.—l  first-rate  and  8  second-rate  head-constables, 
—29  constables, — and  132  first-rate  and  18  second- 
rate  sub-constables  Medical  statistics  will  be  given 

in  the  notices  of  the  Poor-law  unions,  and  the  statistics 
of  education  and  religion,  in  1834,  under  the  word 
KiLMoRK  In  1824,  according  to  Protestant  re- 
turns, the  number  of  schools  was  346,  of  scholars 
17.738,  of  male  scholars  11,001,  of  female  scholars, 
6,492,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not  specified  245, 
of  scholars  connected  with  the  Established  church 
4.004,  of  scholars  connected  with  Presbyterian  bodies 
872,  of  scholars  connected  with  other  bodies  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters  50,  of  scholars  connected  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  community  12,648,  of  scholars 
whose  religious  connection  was  not  ascertained  164  ; 
and,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  returns,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  was  346,  of  scholars  17.897,  of  male 
scholars  11,329,  of  female  scholars  6,541,  of  scholars 
whose  sex  was  not  specified  27,  of  scholars  connected 
with  the  Established  church  3,975,  of  scholars  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  bodies  966,  of  scholars 
connected  with  other  bodies  of  Protestant  dissenters 
7.  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
community  12,866,  of  scholars  whose  religious  con- 
nection was  not  ascertained  83  The  county  returns 

two  members  to  parliament.  The  constituency ,  at 
the  close  of  1840,  amounted  to  2,050 ;  and  consisted  of 
263  £50  freeholders,  140  £20  freeholders,  1.506  £10 
freeholders,  19  £20  leaseholders,  115  £10  leasehold- 
ers, and 7  £10 rent-cbangers.  Pop.,  in  1831, 227.933; 
in  1841,  243,158.  All  the  following  statistics  are 
those  of  1841.  Males,  120,814;  females,  122,344; 
families,  42,592.  Inhabited  houses,  40,964 ;  unin- 
habited built  houses,  1,349;  houses  in  the  course  of 
erection,  70.  Families  residing  in  first  class  houses, 
455 ;  in  second  class  houses,  7,402 ;  in  third  class 
houses,  20,107 ;  in  fourth  class  houses,  14.628.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  31,887;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  8,338 ;  in  other  pursuits,  2,307. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  vested  means  and  pio- 


fesMons  7i'*0 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  12.232;  on 
their  own  manual  labour,  28,837;  on  means  not  speci- 
fied, 743.  Males  at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who 
ministered  to  food,  52,640;  to  clothing,  5,323;  to 
lodging,  &c,  3.044 ;  to  health,  98  ;  to  justice,  278  ; 
to  education.  311;  to  religion,  141;  unclassified, 
2,293;  without  any  specified  occupations,  6,361. 
Females  at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered 
to  food,  1,645;  to  clothing.  29.534 ;  to  lodging,  &c, 
25;  to  health,  49;  to  education,  122;  to  religion, 
7  ;  unclassified,  5,813  ;  without  any  specified  occu- 
pations, 35,954.  Males  at  and  atave  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  38,%)  I  ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  21,319;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  44.912.  Females  at  and  above  5  year*  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  14,700;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  28, 176 ;  who  could  neither  rend  nor 
write,  63,862.  Males  above  4  years  of  age  attending 
primary  schools,  6,492;  attending  superior  schools, 
396.  Females  above  4  years  of  age  attending  pri- 
mary schools,  5,373 ;  attending  superior  school*.  104. 
Per  centage  of  male  population  at  and  above  17  years 
of  age.  unmarried,  42 ;  married,  53 ;  widowed,  5. 
Per  centage  of  female  population  at  and  above  17 
years  of  age,  unmarried,  36  ;  married,  52 ;  widowed, 
12.  School  teachers,  272  males  and  95  females; 
ushers  and  tutors,  37  males  and  10  females ;  gover- 
nesses, 17;  teachers  of  music,  2  ;  clergymen  of  the 
Established  church,  38;  Methodist  ministers,  7; 
Presbyterian  ministers.  8 ;  Moravian  minister,  I ; 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  51  ;  ministers  of  religion 
whose  denominational  connection  was  not  specified, 
21 ;  scripture  readers,  6. 

Antiqvitie*.] — Raths,  tumuli,  monastic  ruins,  and 
old  tower*  and  castles,  are  comparatively  numerous, 
and  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  local  antiqui- 
ties; and,  though  they  may  in  some  instances  possess 
interest  for  the  plodding  and  visionary  antiquary-, 
they  rarely  and  scantily  connect  themselves  so  tar 
with  either  history  or  the  arts  as  to  present  any  at- 
traction to  the  general  student.  A  spot  on  the  hill 
of  Quilca,  near  Swanlinbar,  was  formerly  the  place 
of  inauguration  for  the  Macguires,  toparchs  of  Fer- 
managh ;  and  is  still  regarded  with  serfish  and  super- 
stitious feeling  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry. 

History.] — At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  ter- 
ritory which  now  constitutes  the  county  of  Cavan 
was  called  Bretnny,  Breifny,  or  Brenny,  and  was  held 
by  the  clan  O'Reilly,  who  were  tributary  to  the 
O'Rourke*.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  the  Lord-chancellor  Casaclc  and 
Sir  Henry  Wallop,  Lords-justices  of  Ireland,  erected 
it  into  a  sheriffdom,  divided  it  into  5  baronies,  and 
assigned  these  baronies  to  different  heads  or  chiefs  of 
the  O'Reilly  sept,  with  a  reservation  of  220  beeves  as 
rent  to  the  Crown.  Four  of  the  O'Reillys  soon 
forfeited  their  titles  by  rebellion;  Malmurry,  the 
fifth,  was  slain,  while  fighting  for  the  Queen,  at  the 
battle  of  Black  water;  his  daughter  failed',  in  conse- 
quence of  some  informality,  to  establish  her  right  as 
his  heiress ;  and  the  whole  county,  though  it  re- 
mained 6  years  ofterwards  in  the  possession  of  I  he 
forfeited,  reverted  de  jure  to  the  sovereign.  In 
1610,  when  six  other  counties  in  Ulster  were  for- 
feited by  the  rebellion  of  O'Neill  and  O  Donnel,  and 
when  the  great  design  became  adopted  of  a  general 
"plantation"  of  Ulster,  Cavan.  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  permitted  to  remain  unchallenged  in 
the  possession  of  the  O'Reillys,  was  transmuted  into 
the  seat  of  a  great  Rritish  colony,  upwards  of  52,000 
English  acres  being  taken  from  the  natives,  atid  about 
38,000  of  these  distributed  among  colonists.  Castles 
were  now  built  on  the  estates  of  nil  the  beads  of  the 
colony,  the  towns  of  Belturbet,  Virginia,  and  Ballv- 
connel,  and  numerous  villages  were  founded,  and 
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lisbits  of  civilization  and  industry  began  to  be  super- 
induced  upon  a  previously  dominant  barbarism.  The 
principal  British  settlers  were  Butlers,  Parsons, 
Ridgeways,  and  Lamberts,  from  England  and  the 
Pale ;  and  Hamiltons,  Bailies,  and  Aughmuties,  from 
Scotland.  The  forfeitures  after  the  civil  wars  of  the 
17th  century,  amounted  to  only  3,830  acres,  consist- 
ing principally  of  the  lands  of  the  Baron  of  Shine. 

CAVAN, 

A  post  and  market  town,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  Cavan,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough, 
stands  in  the  parish  of  Urney,  barony  of  Upper 
Loughtee,  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  on  the 
mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen,  and  on  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Annalee  river,  3J  miles  east  of  Lough 
Oughtcr,  25  south-south-east  of  EnnUkillen,  26 
north-north-west  of  Virginia,  and  53  north-west  by 
north  of  Dublin. 

Environ*.} — The  environs  of  Cavan  are  nearly  all 
undulated  with  swell,  tumulus,  and  hill,  very  various 
in  outline,  generally  verdant  in  dress,  and  decidedly 
picturesque  in  character  and  grouping.  The  de- 
mesnes of  Farnham  and  Kilmore,  the  one  noble  and 
the  other  episcopal,  and  situated  respectively  1)  mile 
west,  and  2}  south-west  of  the  town,  abound  in  the 
beauties  of  cultivation  and  embellishment,  and  com- 
municate an  air  of  joyoumess  to  all  the  country  in 
their  vicinity.  See  Farnham  and  Kilmorb.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  these  grounds,  and  of  some 
other  and  inconsiderable  portions  of  land,  all  the 
beautiful  country  around  the  town,  is  so  grievously 
maltreated  by  a  barbarous  system  of  agricultural 
economy,  as  to  have  both  its  pleasantness  marred, 
and  its  vigour  seriously  neutralized.  Small  enclo- 
sures mince  it  down  into  the  merest  pendicles,  in  a 
manner  destructive  alike  to  ornamental  appearance 
and  to  profitable  culture ;  the  little  green  hills  are 
•ubsectioned  and  cut  to  pieces,  till  the  enclosures 
athwart  their  surface  resemble  an  ill-contrived  net- 
work; and  the  wretched  ditches  are  carried  along 
hollows,  across  descents,  and  in  all  other  absurd 
directions  fitted  to  counteract,  rather  than  effect, 
the  drainage  of  the  spongy  soil  and  very  retentive 
subsoil  which  prevail. 

Interior  of  the  7bim.]— Cavan  consists  of  a  street, 
1,000  yards  in  length,  extending  north  and  south, 
along  the  Enniskillen  and  Dublin  mail-road ,  a  street, 
430  yards  in  length,  going  off  from  the  middle  of  the 
former,  and  wending  toward  the  west;  a  partially 
editiced  street,  recently  commenced,  from  the  vicinity 
of  a  new  and  commodious  inn ;  and  a  small  and  ir- 
regular series  of  very  brief  subordinate  streets  and 
lanes.  Neither  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  rs 
straight ;  and  nearly  the  whole  town,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  new  street  and  the  public  buildings, 
is  of  unpretending  character,  and  thickly  daubed  and 
patched,  as  well  as  considerably  prolonged,  with 
rows  of  mere  cabins.  Yet,  though  neither  lighted, 
watched,  nor  aggregately  well-edifked,  it  presents 
little  or  none  of  the  abject 


meanness  which  charac 
many  towns  of  its  size  in  the  west  and 
south.  A  garden  was  laid  out  by  the  late  Lady 
Furnham,  in  the  new  part  of  the  town,  as  a  means 
of  inducing  a  popular  taste  for  botany  and  gardening, 
and  is  now  maintained  by  Lord  Farnham,  as  a  public 
promenade  for  the  inhabitants.  A  lake,  nearly  half- 
a-mile  long,  and  about  400  yards  broad,  lies  on  the 
south-west  out -km-  of  the  town;  and  a  loughlet 
lies  on  the  eastern  boundary-line  of  the  borough. 
These  features  unite  with  a  considerable  openness  of 
area  along  all  the  western  outskirts,  and  with  the 
cheerful  uppearance  of  the  immediately  environing 
country,  to  relieve  the  town  from  the  dubiess  which 


would  otherwise  arise  from  the  aggregately  humble 
character  of  its  architecture. 

Public  Buildings.] — An  old  fortalice  or  castellated 
mansion,  still  called  O'Reilly's  Castle,  and  once  the 
property  of  the  tanist  family  of  O'Reilly,  stood  at 
an  intersection  of  the  westward  principal  street,  but 
can  now  be  traced  by  only  the  local  antiquary.  An- 
other old  fortalice,  described  in  the  borough  charters 
as  "the  stone  House  or  Castle,  wherein  Walter 
Brodie,  Gentleman,  now  resideth,"  stood  nearly  at 
the  middle  of  the  High-street.  Another  military 
work,  now  called  Kinnypottle  Fort,  is  commemo- 
rated on  the  north-east  outskirt  of  the  town.  In 
1300,  a  Dominican  friary  was  founded  by  Giolla 
Jiosa  Ruadh  O'Reilly,  dynast  of  BrefBny ;  about  the 
year  1393,  it  was  taken  from  the  Dominicans  by  the 
founder's  successor,  and  given  to  the  Franciscans; 
and,  in  1649,  it  received  into  the  tomb  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  famous  Irish  general,  Owen  O'Neil, 
who  died  at  Clougbougbter  in  this  county,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned.  Bat  all  ancient 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  were  probably 
destroyed,  or  at  least  materially  damaged,  by  the 
devastations  of  war  and  conflagration.  Cavan,  like 
many  other  old  towns,  suffered  severe  havoc  from 
the  ruthless  violence  of  the  feudal  wans ;  and  so  late 
as  1690,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the 
Enniskillenners  under  General  Wolsey,  after  they 
had  defeated  a  body  of  troops  in  the  service  of 
James  II. 

The  parish-church  stands,  in  an  open  space,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  was  built  from  a  design  by 


Bowden,  and  is  a  neat  structure  with  a  slender  spire. 
One  of  the  meeting-houses  in  the  town  [see  Urnet] 
was  built  at  the  private  cost  of  Lord  Farnham.  The 
architecture  of  the  meeting-houses  and  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  is  commonplace.  The  Charter 
schoolhouse,  or  "  College,"  as  it  is  locally  called, 
stands  a  little  south  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  town,  and  is  a  modern  and  commodious,  yet 
rather  unsubstantial  building,  erected,  in  1819,  at  the 
cast  of  £9,000,  and  has  attached  to  it  10  acres  of 
land.  This  school  was  founded  by  royal  charter,  in 
the  second  year  of  Charles  I.,  and  endowed  with  the 
tewnlands  of  Derraquin,  Drumcrane,  and  Bilhu, 
which  comprehend  570  acres,  2  roods,  17  perches, 
and  yield  a  rental  of  about  £590  a-year  ;  it  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation, appointed  under  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  107.  and  is 
conducted  by  a  head-master,  who  enjoys  a  salary  of 
£800  and  the  use  of  the  land  attached  to  the  school, 
and  holds  by  patent  during  pleasure,  though  usually 
for  life ;  but,  while  capable  of  accommodating  from 
80  to  100  pupils,  it,  in  1833,  accommodated  only 
10,  besides  receiving  15  day  scholars,  and  is  stated 
to  have  never  before  had  so  great  a  number  from  the 
date  of  its  erection.  The  other  schools  will  be 
noticed  in  the  article  on  Urnet. — The  Court- House, 
situated  is  the  open  space  about  GO  yards  west  of 
the  parish-church,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1 1,000. 
is  a  graceful  structure,  after  a  design  by  Bowden.— 
The  Barrack  is  a  permanent  military  station. — The 
Gaol  is  situated  300  yards  south  of  the  Court-House, 
presents  a  striking  appearance  of  both  site  and  struc- 
ture, contains  68  cells  and  16  other  rooms,  and  con- 
sists of  parts  which  are  various  in  at  once  date,  posi- 
tion, and  use.  The  lodge,  or  anterior  or  entrance 
part  of  the  prison,  contains  the  apartments,  incon- 
venient and  ill-adapted,  for  lunatics.  The  central 
or  old  building  contains  the  governor's  apartment?, 
the  board-room,  an  office,  a  carpenter's  workshop, 
and  a  day-room,  a  yard,  and  4  sleeping-room* 
with  16  beds,  for  debtors.  The  next  division  is 
allotted  to  tried  misdemeanants,  and  contains  a  room 
with  three  beds  in  which  they  sleep  on  the  first 
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ni^ht  of  their  confinement,  a  reception-room,  a  day- 
room,  a  yard,  20  cells,  and  ^  rooms  occupied  by 
turnkeys.  Two  room*  and  a  small  yard  are  appro- 
priated to  master-debtor*  ,  and  four  rooms  in  the 
upper  story  are  disposed  as  an  hospital,  and  occu- 
pied by  patient*  and  a  nurse-tender.  The  newest 
and  chief1  addition  is  separated  from  the  old  building; 
consist*  of  2  wings  and  4  yards ;  and  is  distributed 
into  4  divisions,  each  of  which  ha*  a  day-room,  a 
work  or  dining  room,  well -ventilated  corridors,  and 
12  cells,  each  9  feet  by  6,  and  9J  feet  high.  Six 
solitary  cell*  are  badly  constructed,  ill-ventilated, 
and  unsuited  to  humane  usage.  The  prison  for  females 
is  quite  detached  from  that  for  men,  and  contain* 
2  day-room*  and  yards,  S  sleeping-rooms,  limited 
apartments  for  the  matron,  and  a  small  laundry. 
During  the  year  1841,  the  average  number  of  prison- 
ers was  157.— the  highest  number,  193,— the  total 
number,  including  debtor*,  876, — the  number  of  re- 


committals, 28;  and  the  cost  of  each  prisoner,  £13 
12*.  4,d  ,-the  total  cost.  £2.138  2*.  7d. 

Poor  law  Union,  #r.] — TheCavan  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  87th,  and  was  declared  on  27th  Nov., 
1830.  It  lies  all  within  the  county  of  Cavan,  and 
comprehends  an  area  of  279  square  miles,  or  178,723 
acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of 82.694.  Its  electoral 
divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in  1831,  are 
Cavan  7.030,  Ballyhaise  4.676,  Butler's  -  Bridge 
2.797.  Belturbet  3.346,  Redhill*  3.623,  Drumlane 
4,481,  Kilconny  4,419.  Kildallan  2.21 1,  Killeshandra 
3,248,  Derrylane  3,748,  Arvagh  4.019,  Ballintemple 
3,737.  Kill  3,078,  Kilnaleck  3,723,  Ballymachugh 
3,648,  Crosskeys  2,393,  Newsun  3.145,  Stradone 
2,594.  Killycrone  2.812,  Denn  3,165.  Crossdoney 
4,026,  Killykeen  2,103,  and  Ballvconnel  4,972-  The 
ex -officio  guardians  are  10,  and  the  elected  guardians 
30 ;  and  of  the  latter,  3  are  chosen  by  the  division 
of  Cavan,  2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Ballyhaise, 
Belturbet,  Drumlane,  Kilconny,  and  Bdllyconncl, 
and  1  bv  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  total  nett 
annual  value  of  property  rated  is  £125.495  8s.  4d. ; 
the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  12,443  ;  and  of 
these,  H48  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding 
£1,-906,  not  exceeding  £2,-866,  not  exceeding 
£3, — 872,  not  exceeding  £4, — and  865,  not  exceed- 
ing £5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Jan. 
5,  1841.— to  be  completed  in  July  1842,— to  cost 
£10.500  for  building  and  completion,  and  £2,000  for 
fittings  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  9 
acres,  purchased  for  £600,  besides  £300  of  compen- 
sation to  the  occupying  tenant, — and  to  contain  ac- 
commodation for  1,200  persona.  The  date  of  the 
first  admiskion  of  pauper*  was  June  17.  1842;  the 
total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  16,  1843,  was 
£2.783  10s.  21d. ;  and  the  total  previous  expendi- 
k*  £1,062  13*.  4d.  The  infirmary  within  the 
is  intended  to  serve  for  the  whole  county,  but 
it  is  quite  insufficient  for  tb«  wants  of  so  large  and 
populous  a  territory  ;  it  contain*  51  beds,  but  seldom 
admits  at  one  time  more  than  40  patients ;  it  is  a 
well-oMnaired  institution ;  and,  in  1819-40,  it  re- 
ceived £822  0*.  4 Id.,  expended  £969  16s.  5Vd., 
and  admitted  an  aggregate  of  508  patients.  The 
fever  hospital  within  the  union  is  also  intended  to 
serve  for  the  whole  county,  and  receives  the  maximum 
county  grant  of  £500  a- year;  it  is  incompetent  for 
all  the  wants  of  the  union,  much  more  for  those  of 
the  county,  yet  refuses  admission  to  no  ease,  except 
when  its  beds  are  full ;  it  contains  36  beds,  but 
could  accommodate  40  patients  ;  and.  in  1839-40,  it 
received  £591  18*.  9d-.  expended  £650  17*.  4Jd., 
and  admitted  an  aggregate  of  659  patients.  The  dis- 
pen«ary  district*  are  9  in  number,  appear  to  be  jointly 
co-cxtensive  with  the  union,  and  hare  their  seats  at 


Crossdoney,  Killeshandra,  Stradone,  and  Ballyi 
hugh.  The  Cavan  di*pen*ary  serve*  for  a  district  of 
17.703  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  1 1 ,391  ;  and,  in 
1839-40,  it  received  £  1 13  18s.,  expended  £  106  4s.  5d., 
and  made  2,482  dispensations  of  medicine.  A  small 
property,  consisting  of  tenements  in  the  town,  was 
left,  about  160  year*  ago,  by  Sir  Hugh  Cullom.  for  the 
support  of  poor  widows  in  the  parish  of  Urney  ;  and 
a  rental  of  about  £9  12*.  a-year,  which  is  yielded  by 
it,  is  distributed  by  the  rector  among  12  poor  widow*. 
In  1841.  a  Loan  Fund  in  the  town  had  a  capital  of 
£2.205 ;  circulated  £9.793  in  2.531  loans ;  realized 
£98  17*-  7d.  of  nett  profit;  and  expended  £90  in 
charitable  purposes  ;— and.  from  the  date  of  its  for- 
mation till  the  close  of  Ml .  it  circulated  £37,987 
in  10.259  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £549  2*.  6d., 
and  expended  in  charitable  purposes  £205. 

Trade,  fre.] — The  town  has  a  share,  somewhat 
proportioned  to  it*  population,  in  the  linen  trade  of 
the  county.  It*  general  trade,  through  the  medium 
of  it*  market*  and  fairs,  was  formerly  inconsiderable, 
but  has  increased  since  tolls  and  customs  ceased  to 
be  collected.  Its  retail  trade  is  of  comparatively 
large  importance ;  and  commands  a  large  extent  of 
surrounding  country.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on 
Tueiday ;  and  fair*  arc  authorized  by  charters  on 
Sept.  14  and  Nov.  1,  and  are  al»o  held  on  Feb.  1, 
Raster- Monday.  May  14,  June  30,  Aug.  14,  and 
Dec.  22.  A  branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank  was 
established  in  1834,  and  a  branch  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Commercial  Bank  in  18  !6.  The  public 
communications  in  1838,  were  a  coach  to  Belturbet, 
a  coach  to  Dublin,  and  the  mail-coach  in  transit 
between  Dublin  and  Enniskillen.  The  railway  from 
Dublin  to  Enniskillen— branching  off  at  Navan  in 
Meath  from  the  Dublin  and  Armagh  railway- 
touches  Cavan . 

Municipal  Affair*.  S  c.l — The  borough  of  Cavan, 
as  created  by  charter,  comprises  "  the  town  or  place 
called  'the  Cavan,'  and  all  that  circuit  and  extent  of 
land  lying  within  the  compass  of  a  mile  every  way 
round  about  the  said  town,  to  be  measured  and  taken 
from  the  Stone-house  or  Castle  wherein  Walter 
Brodie,  gentleman,  now  dwelleth, — the  castle  of 
Cavan,  O'Reillys  castle,  and  two  poles  of  land  called 
Rossgoglan,  excepted."  The  limits,  as  proposed  in 
the  Parliamentary  Report  of  1837,  are  greatly  nar- 
rower, and  include  only  the  compactly  editiced  part 
of  the  area  and  small  portions  of  adjacent  open 
ground.  The  governing  charter  is  of  8  James  I., 
and  another  charter  wa*  given  in  4  James  II.  The 
corporation  wa*  styled  "  The  Sovereign,  Portreeves, 
Burgesses,  and  Freemen  of  the  Town  and  Borough 
of  Cavan  ; "  and  was  appointed  to  consist  of  a  sove- 
reign, 2  portreeve*,  12  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  freemen,— and  to  have,  as  additional  offi- 
cers, a  recorder,  a  town-clerk,  and  a  serjeant-at-mace. 
Two  families  of  the  name  of  Clements  and  Nesbitt, 
previous  to  1722,  obtained  a  written  compact,  which 
appears  in  the  corporation  book*,  conveying  to  tbcm 
paramount  influence  in  the  borough  ;  and  they  ever 
afterwards  wielded  the  power  which  this  instrument 
gave  them,  used  the  corporation  as  their  mere  pup- 
pet, and,  in  1800,  received  the  whole  of  the  £15,010 
of  compensation  which  was  awarded  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  borough  right  to  send  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  corporation  began  at  1800  to  sink 
gradually  into  decay,  and  it  eventually  became  quite 
extinct.  By  the  charter  of  incorporation,  the  town 
of  Cavan,  and  the  townUnds  of  Tullymongan,  Kit. 


nevarron, 

glan,  with  the  reservation  of  O* 
two  pole*  of  Ro**goglan,  were 
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granted  to  the 

borough  ;  the  land*  unitedly  amount  to  400  acre*,  and 
all  lie  within  the  corporation  limits  ;  but  they  must 
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all  at  a  very  early  dnte  have  been  alienated  ;  and 
wow  Cavaii  town  belongs  to  Lords  Karnhatn  and 
Armesley,  Tullymongan  to  Lord  Maryborough  and 
Mrs.  Fo«ter.  Kilnevarron  to  Mr.  Radcliife,  Drom- 
poone  to  Mr.  SaumVrson,  Dromcleagh  chiefly  to 
Lord  Annesley,  and  Rossgoglan  to  Mis*  Andrew  and 
Richard  Bell.  There  is  no  public  revenue  ;  and 
the  only  remaining  public  property  is  a  waste  and 
stony  common  of  about  14  acre*  lying  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  and  called  the  Fair  or  Gallows  Green.  A 
party  of  the  county  constabulary  are  the  only  police. 
An  attempt  was  made,  in  1830,  to  introduce  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  watching,  cleaning, 
and  lighting ;  but  it  failed  through  informality.  The 
street*  and  road*  are  maintained  in  repair  by  present- 
ment of  the  county  Grand  Jury.  A  borough  court 
of  record,  authorized  by  charter,  has  not  been  held 
since  1796,  A  town  court,  of  the  nature  of  a  court- 
leet,  for  regulating  municipal  affair*,  is  also  extinct. 
A  court  of  petty-sessions  i*  held  every  Tuesday ; 
and  a  court  of  quarter-sessions,  and  the  court  of 
assize  for  the  county,  twice  a -year.  A  presbytery 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland  has  it*  seat  in  Cavan  ;  exercises  inspec- 
tion over  0  congregation*;  and  meets  on  the  2d 
Tuesday  of  Aug.,  Nov.,  Feb.,  and  May. 

Stctutics.] — Area  of  the  town,  170  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  2.031  ;  in  1841,  3.749.  Houses  522.  Fa- 
milies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  150  ;  in  manu- 
factures ami  trade,  341;  in  other  pursuits,  199. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 41  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  317  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  209 ;  on  means  not  specified,  03. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  877  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  229 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  523.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
471  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  413;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  839. 

CAVAN,  a  townland  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  3} 
miles  north-west  by  north  of  Liflbrd,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  Mr.  Mason,  in  1709,  by  appointment  of  the 
Royal  Society,  erected  a  temporary  observatory  here 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 

CAVE-HILL.    See  Belfast. 

CECILSTO  WN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Castle- 
Magner,  barony  of  Duhallow,  0  miles  west-north- 
west of  Mallow,  co.  Cork,  Minister.  Fairs  are  held 
on  April  24,  May  14,  Oct.  18,  and  Nov.  24.  Area, 
13  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  331 ;  in  1841,  340.  Houses 
50. 

CELBRIDGE,  or  Kildrocght,  a  parish,  con- 
taining the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Cclbridge, 
and  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  the  barony  of  North 
Salt,  co.  Kildare.  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  2j 
miles;  breadth,  from  J  of  a  mile  to  1$  ;  area,  1,843 
acres,  3  roods,  17  perches, — of  which  17  acres,  1 
rood,  are  in  the  river  Lilfey.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,297; 
in  1841,  1,559.  Houses  244.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1831,  G50:  in  1841,  427.  Houses  64.  The 
surface  is  low  and  generally  dat;  it  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  good  land ;  it  possesses  great  beauty 
and  lusciousness  in  several  demesne  grounds,  par- 
ticularly around  the  superb  seat  of  Castletown 
[which  see] ;  and  it  is  drained  north-eastward  by 
the  Liftey,  traversed  in  the  same  direction  by  the 
road  from  Rathangan  to  Dublin,  and  lies  midway 
between  the  Royal  Canal  and  the  Grand  Canal — 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin. 
Tithe  composition,  £145;  glebe,  £55  10*.  The 
rectories  of  Celbridge,  Killadoon,  and  Castle- 
Dili,  on,  the  half-rectories  of  DoNAonMORE,  and 
Donacomper,  and  the  vicarage  of  Straffan  [see 
these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Celbridge 
or  Kildrougbt.  Length,  4J  miles;  breadth,  1  j.  Pop., 


in  1831,5,123.  Gross  income,  £554;  nett,  £491  10s. 
11 4/1.  Patron,  the  Crown.  A  curate  ha*  a  stipend 
of  £75.  The  church  was  built  in  1813,  by  means  of 
monies  raised  by  the  sale  of  pews,  and  of  a  loan  of 
£1.384  12*.  3Jd.  from  the  late  Board  of  Fimt  Fruits. 
Sittings  000;  attendance,  from  250  to  400  The 
Methodist  chapel  is  attended  by  about  30,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  by  about  1,2U0;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the  latu-r  is 
united  to  a  chapel  in  Straifan.  In  1834,  the  Pro!  - 
tant*  of  the  parish  amounted  to  500,  and  the  Roouin 
Catholics  to  1,918;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to 
842,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4.399;  and  9  daily 
schools  in  the  union — 7  of  which  were  in  Celbrii'ge 
parish— had  on  their  books  188  boys  and  188  girls, 
and  were  attended  by  about  50  other  children.  One 
of  the  Celbridge  schools  was  supported  wholly  by 
Col.  Conolly;  and  one  was  a  Charter  school,  sup- 
ported by  the  Incorporated  Society. 

CELBRIDGE,  a  town,  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Donacomper,  barony  of  South  Salt,  but  chiefly  in 
the  parish  of  Celbridge,  barony  of  North  Salt,  ro. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  river  LifTey.  and 
on  the  road  fiom  Dublin  to  Rathangan,  3J  miles 
south-west  of  Lucan,  6$  north-east  of  Clane,  and 
10  west-south-west  of  Dublin.  The  town  is  well- 
built  ;  and,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  environs,  presents 
a  pleasant  and  even  imposing  appearance.  A  hand- 
some stone-bridge  carries  the  thoroughfare  across 
the  Lilfey.  A  woollen  factory,  the  largest  in  Ire- 
land, was  established  at  Celbridge  about  38  years 
ago,  by  a  company  from  Leeds ;  it  did  not  prosper 
with  the  original  speculators,  who  found  that  the 
cheapness  of  Irish  labour,  and  the  easy  terms  on 
which  they  had  purchased  a  great  water-power,  dtd 
not  compensate  for  the  dearth  of  fuel  and  the  scar- 
city of  trained  and  trustworthy  workmen;  it  after- 
wards remained  for  some  time  unworked,  and  then 
went  into  the  possession  of  an  expert  swindler,  who 
contrived  to  hold  it  just  long  enough  to  enable  him 
to  rob  the  rich  ami  beggar  the  poor ;  and  it  eventu- 
ally became  the  property  of  a  spirited  Englishman, 
and  began  to  be  worked  with  vigour,  but  received  a 
severe  check,  very  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  new  management,  by  the  destruction  of  a  large 
wing  of  the  edifice  by  fire.  In  and  near  the  town 
are  other  but  inferior  works.  The  public  convey, 
ances,  in  1838,  were  a  coach  and  4  cars  to  Dublin. 

The  town,  or  at  least  a  demesne  so  closely  in  it* 
vicinity  as  to  be  identified  with  it,  is  well  known 
to  literature  as  the  residence  of  the  lady  w  hom  Dean 
Swift  celebrates  in  his  poem  of  Cadcnus  and  Vanessa. 
This  lady  was  Father  Vanhomrigh.  the  daughter  of 
a  Dutch  merchant,  who  settled  in  Dublin  toward  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  speedily  elected 
to  the  office  and  dignity  of  Lord-mayor  of  the  city  . 
she  retired,  in  1717.  to  a  house  which  her  father,  a 
brief  period  before  bis  decease,  built  at  Celbridge  . 
and  there  she  nursed  her  enthusiastic,  but  miserable 
and  destructive  passion,  and  died  in  1723.  Swift 
did  not  visit  her  here  till  1720;  he  abruptly  termi- 
nated their  intercourse ;  and  he  so  far  provoked  a 
change  of  the  lady's  passion  into  resentment,  that 
she  did  not  mention  him  in  the  testamentary  deed  by 
which  she  disposed  of  her  large  property.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  has  given  minute 
particulars,  which  have  not  escaped  the  strictures  of 
criticism,  respecting  the  Dean '» intercourse  with  Van- 
essa "at  Marley  abbey  near  Celbridge;"  and,  among 
other  matters,  he,  writes,  on  the  rambling  authority 
of  an  aged  gardener,  and  in  terms  which  not  only 
suggest  but  confirm  incredulity  :  "  The  garden  was, 
to  an  uncommon  degree,  crowded  with  laurels.  The 
old  man  said,  when  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  expected  the 
Dean,  she  always  planted,  with  her  own  hand,  a 
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laurel  or  two  against  hi*  arrival.  He  allowed  her 
favourite  neat,  still  called  Vanessa's  bower.  Three 
or  four  trees,  and  some  laurels,  indicate  the  spot. 
They  hail  formerly,  according  to  the  old  roan  s  in- 
formation4! been  trained  into  a  close  arbour.  There 
were  two  seats  and  a  rude  table  within  the  bower, 
the  opening  of  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
Liffey.  which  had  a  romantic  effect,  and  there  was 
a  small  cascade  that  murmured  at  a  distance.  In 
this  sequestered  spot,  according  to  the  old  gardener's 
account,  the  Dean  and  Vanessa  used  often  to  sit 
with  books  and  writing  materials  on  the  table  before 


The  Celbridge  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  13th, 
and  was  declared  on  Jan.  31, 1830.  It  includes  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Dublin,  and  Meath,  and 
comprehends  an  area  of  66,623  acres,  2  roods,  6 
perches,  with  a  pop.,  in  1631,  of  26,105.  Its  elec- 
toral divisions,  with  their  respective  area,  are  Clon- 
cilla,  3,555  acres,  2  roods,  15  perches;  I,ucan,  5,481 
acres,  3  roods,  30  perches ;  Newcastle,  6,667  acres, 

2  roods,  20  perches;  Saggart,  4347  acres,  21  perches; 
Rathcoole,  5,157  acres,  2  roods,  13  perches;  Balra- 
heen,  8,210  acres,  15  perches;  Donaghdea,  5,080 
acres,  27  perches;  Kilcock,  4,164  acres,  0  perches; 
Cloncurry,  8,300  acres,  10  perches ;  Roddenstown, 
7,327  acres,  1  rood,  28  perches;  Celbridge,  4.350 
acres,  2  perches ;  Donacomper,  5,803  acres,  I  rood, 
25  perches ;  Straff. m .  6.413  acres,  18  perches ;  Leixlip, 
2,824  acres,  38  perches;  and  Maynooth,  8.341  acres, 

3  roods,  37  perches.  The  total  number  of  valued 
tenements  is  3,660;  and  of  these,  1,413  are  valued 
under  £5,— 280  under  £6,— 150  under  XT. — 101 
under  £8,— 00  under  £0,-47  under  £10.-157 

£12,-107  under  £14,-43  under  £15.-01 
£16,-65  under  £18,-47  under  £20.-147 


under  £25,-70  under  £30,-135  under  £40,-84 
under  £50, — and  615  at  and  above  £50.  The  total 
nett  annual  value  of  property  rated  is  £131,262  17s. 
9d. ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  3,786 ;  and 
of  these.  265  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding 
£1.-400  not  exceeding  £2.-305  not  exceeding  £3, 
— 304  not  exceeding  £4.— and  264  not  exceeding 
£5.    The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  July  6, 

1830.  — to  be  completed  in  Dec.  1840, — to  cost 
£4,600  for  building  and  completion,  and  £000  for 
fittings  and  contingencies. — to  occupy  an  area  of  5 
acres,  purchased  for  £300, — and  to  contain  accom- 
modation for  400  persons.  The  date  of  the  first  ad- 
mission of  paupers  was  June  0,  1841 ;  the  total  ex- 
penditure thence,  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £2,448  18s. 
Im,]  ;  and  the  total  previous  expenditure  was  £430 
2s.  Old.  A  fever  hospital  in  the  town  of  Celbridge 
serves  for  the  barony  of  North  Salt,  and  a  small 
portion  of  South  Salt,  jointly  containing  a  pop.,  in 

1831,  of  0,665;  and,  in  1830-40,  it  received  £404 
4s.  6U,  expended  £315  2s.  2fd.,  and  had  30  pa- 
Patients  in  the  co.  Dublin  portion  of  the 

•e  admissible  into  the  Dublin  fever  hospitals; 
but  those  in  the  barony  of  Dteathy  and  Oughterany, 
comprising  about  one-third  of  the  union,  have  no  ac- 
cess to  any  such  institution.  Half  of  the  union  lias 
no  infirmary  advantages,  the  distance  from  Dublin 
on  the  one  side,  and  from  Kildare  on  the  other,  being 
too  great  for  the  removal  thither  of  patients.  The 
sry  districts  are  7  in  number,  and  have  their 


at  Celbridge,  Maynooth,  Kilcock,  Donaghdea, 
Lucan,  Rathcoole,  and  Newcastle ;  and  they  jointly 
have  rather  more  extent  than  the  union,  and  com- 
prise an  area  of  88,333  acres,  wkh  a  pop.,  in  1831, 
of  28,21 1.  The  Celbridge  dispensary  has  a  district 
of  15,666  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  6,644;  and, 
in  1830-40.  it  expended  £136  2s.  7d..  and  adminis- 
"  to  1.370  patienU.  Area  of  the  South  Salt 
of  the  town,  14  acres;  of  the  North  Salt 


section,  60  acres.  Pop.  of  the  North  Salt  section, 
in  1841,  1.132.  Houses  180.  Pop.  of  the  whole 
town,  in  1831.  1.647;  in  1841,  1,289.  Houses  208. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  25;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  66;  in  other  pursuits,  189. 
Fnmilies  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 8 ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  i  10;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  54 ;  on  means  not  specified,  8. 

CHAPEL,  or  Chappie,  or  Chapel-of- St. 
Clement,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Bantry,  6  miles 
south-south- west  of  Enniscorthv,  co.  Wexford,  Lcin- 
ster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Cloxrochk:  which 
see.  Length  and  breadth,  each  1  mile ;  area,  3,588 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  827;  in  1841,  1,031.  Houses 
158.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  766. 
Houses  1 13.  The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  an 
inferior  quality, — moorish,  and  much  overrun  with 
furze ;  and  it  is  bounded  and  drained  on  the  north 


l>v  the  Slanev's  affluent,  the  Boro.  Some 
exist  of  an  old  church ;  and  near  them  is  a  small 
moat — This  parish  is  a  vicarage— or,  in  the  phra- 
seology of  the  district,  an  appropriate  curacy — and 
pnrt  of  the  benefice  of  Killegney  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The  vicarial  or  curatial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £62  15s.  4Jd.,  and  the  recto- 
rial for  £110  15«.  4id.;  and  the  latter  are  appro- 
priated to  the  see  of  Ferns,  and  held  under  a  de- 
mise for  a  term  of  years  from  the  diocesan.  The 
glebe  is  valued  at  £13  6s.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  750 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Clonleigh.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  63.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  705 ; 
and  4  daily  schools— one  of  w  hich  was  aided  with 
£10  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  and  with  £16, 
a  house,  and  4  acres  of  land,  from  Lord  Carew — 
were  averagely  attended  by  from  ISO  to  100  children. 

CHAPEL-CARRON,  a  quondam  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Shelmalier,  4  miles  north-west  of  Wex- 
ford, co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  lies  on  the  Slaney, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Wexford  to  Ennis- 
corthv. Though  still  occasionally  called  a  distinct 
parish,  and  exhibited  as  a  vicarage  or  impropriate 
curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns,  it  is,  both  politically  and 
ecclesiastically,  treated  as,  in  all  respects,  a  part  of 
the  parish  of  Killorin :  see  that  article. 

CHAPEL -IN -THE -WOODS.    See  Wood's 

C^II  K  PEL. 

CHAPEL-ISLAND,  an  islet  in  Bantry  Bay, 
barony  of  Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Its  herbage, 
in  common  with  that  of  one  or  two  neighbouring 
islets  has  »ome  fame  for  fattening  horses. 

CHAPEL-IZOD.  a  parish,  containing  the  chief 
part  of  the  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of 
Castle-Knock,  and  contiguous  to  the  western  side 
of  the  Liberties  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
Length,  ir  mile;  breadth,  I  ;  area. 523  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  1.570  ;  in  1841,  1.536.  Houses  99.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831.  549;  in  1841.  434. 
Houses  5.*  The  whole  surface  lies  along  the  river 
LirTey ;  the  greater  part  is  enclosed  within  the 
Piioznix  Park  [see  that  article] .  the  remainder  is 
thickly  sprinkled  with  villas,  gemmed  with  gardens, 
and  adorned  with  almost  every  variety  of  embellish- 
ment ;  and  all  consists  of  good  land,  worked  into 
lusciousness  and  teeming  beauty.  The  great  mail- 
road  to  the  west  runs  through  the  interior. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe 
composition,  £1  19a.  5|d.  The  rectories  of  Cbapel- 
Izod.  Ballyfermot,  and  Palnkrston  [sec  these 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Chapel-Isod. 
Length,  3  miles  ;  breadth,  2J.   Pop.,  in  1831, 3,514. 
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Grots  in'ome.  £331  13s.  3}d. ;  nett.  £248  8*.  6d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  U  very  old,  but  was 
a  few  years  ago  new-roofed,  by  means  of  a  parochial 
assessment  of  £68  10s.  2d.  Sittings  300;  attend- 
ance, from  100  to  150.  A  chapel -of-ease  was  built 
near  the  church,  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Hibernian  School ;  and  is  served  by  a  chaplain 
who  officiates  also  at  a  weekly  lecture  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  Dublin.  Attendance,  about  360.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  350 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  2  chapels  in  the  benefice  of  Castle- 
Knock.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  also  in 
Palmerston.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  729,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  850 ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  891,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,622 ;  2  Sunday  schools  in  the  parish 
had  an  average  attendance  of  from  325  to  380  chil- 
dren ;  2  daily  schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which 
was  aided  by  annual  collection  and  by  £8  a-year  from 
the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice — had  on  their 
books  79  boys  and  94  girls ;  and  5  daily  schools  in 
the  union— 2  of  which  were  National— had  96  boys 
and  166  girls. 

CHAPEL-IZOD,  a  town,  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Palmerston,  barony  of  Uppercross,  but  chiefly  in 
the  parish  of  Chapel-lzod,  barony  of  Castle- Knock, 
co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Lifiey, 
and  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  2}  miles 
we*t  of  Dublin.  The  beautiful  meanderings  of  the 
Li/Fey  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  wooded  and  gentle 
dell  through  which  tbe  stream  flows,  the  contiguity 
of  one  of  the  most  sequestered  parts  of  the  vice- 
regal demesne,  the  profusion  of  environing  villas  and 

Crdens,  the  abundance  and  opulence  of  strawberry- 
ds  for  the  supply  of  tbe  public  market,  the  per- 
vading character  of  rural  and  garden  retirement 
almost  within  hearing  of  the  hum  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  clean,  airy,  neat,  ornate  appearance  of  the 
town  itself,  combine  to  render  Chapel-lzod  one  of 
tbe  most  delightful  seats  of  population  in  tbe  luxu- 
riant and  beauteous  environs  of  Dublin.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  an  open  area.  A  new  ap- 
proach was,  a  few  years  ago,  made  to  the  Lucan 
road.  The  church  is  a  small  but  neat  structure.  A 
barrack  in  the  town  was  originally  appropriated  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Artillery.  An  extensive  establish- 
ment for  spinning  flax  was  erected  10  or  12  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Croswbaite.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  South  Dublin  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
pop.  of  2,967;  and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £137  Us., 
and  administered  to  2,770  patients — The  town  is 
ancient;  and  claims  to  have  derived  its  name  of 
Izod  from  a  daughter  of  iEngus,  King  of  Ireland. 
'William  III.,  when  returning  from  bis  expedition  to 
the  south,  shortly  after  tbe  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
spent  several  days  at  Chapel-lzod,  "receiving  peti- 
tions, and  redressing  the  grievances  arising  from  per- 
petual violations  of  his  protection."  The  mansion 
which  he  occupied  was  frequently  used  as  the  coun- 
try residence  of  tbe  viceroys  of  Ireland,  previous  to 
the  purchase  and  improvement  of  the  present  vice- 
regal lodge ;  and  it  was  repaired,  and  occupied  as  a 
principal  seat,  by  Dr.  Boulter,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
when,  in  1726,  be  filled  the  office  of  one  of  the 
Lords-justices  of  tbe  kingdom.  Area  of  the  Upper- 
cross  section  of  the  town,  20  acres ;  of  the  Castle- 
Knock  section,  43  acres.  Pop.  of  the  Castle- Knock 
section,  in  1831,  1,030;  in  1841,  1,102.  Houses  94. 
Pop.  of  the  whole  town,  in  1831,  1,632;  in  1841, 
1,575.  Houses  174.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  94  ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  207 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  62.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  16 ;  on  the  directing  of 


labour,  170;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  159;  on 
means  not  specified,  18. 

CHAPEL-MARTIN,  a  cbapelry  incorporated 
with  the  rectory  and  benefice  of  Kilm alloc k 
which  see. 

CHAPEL-MIDWAY,  a  parish  in  tbe  barony  of 
Castle- Knock,  7  miles  north  by  west  of  Dublin, 
co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  I  mile ;  breadth,  {  ; 
area,  1,295  acres,  3  roods,  18  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  335.  The  land  is  of  good  quality—This 
parish  is  a  cbapelry,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
K  i  i.n  a  i.lac h  a  v  [which  see],  in  tbe  dio.  of  Dublin. 
In  1831,  tbe  Protestants  amounted  to  30,  and  tbe 
Roman  Catholics  to  305. 

CHAPEL-MINIT,  a  cbapelrv  incorporated  with 
the  rectory  and  benefice  of  Kilm  alloc*.  :  which 

6 CHAPEL-RUSSELL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Kenry,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  Pallas-Kenry  :  which  see.  Length.  1 
mile;  breadth,  1  :  area,  634  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,204;  in  1841,  1.150.  Houses  191.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,  574;  in  1841,  367.  House* 
59.  The  surface  lies  near  the  Shannon,  borrows 
embellishment  from  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Castle- 
town, and  consists  of  luxuriant  land  This  parish  is 

a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Limerick.  Tithe  composition,  £55  10s.  Gross  in- 
come, £78  12s.;  nett,  £38  12s.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. The  church  was  built  in  1822,  by  means  of 
a  gift  of  £923  Is.  6,d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  and  had  erected  in  it  a  gallery  for  the 
Charter-school  children  by  means  of  a  donation  of 
£92  6s.  I  jd.  from  the  Incorporated  Society.  Sit- 
tings 300;  attendance,  about  200.  A  Wesleyan 
meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  about  50.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  262,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  948 ;  and  4  daily  schools— one 
of  which  was  salaried  with  £4  from  Mr.  Waller, 
and  £8  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  and  another  with  £10  from  Lord  Charle- 
ville,  £7  from  the  rector,  and  £4  5s.  from  tbe 
London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society — had  an  attend- 
ance of  about  231  children. 

CHAPELTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bal- 
linahaglisb,  barony  of  Trughenackmy,  co.  Kerrr, 
Munster.  Area,  16  acres.  Pop.,  m  1841,  264. 
Houses  43. 

CHAPPLE.    See  Chapeu 

CHARLEMONT,  a  quoad  tacra  parish,  contain* 
ing  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  quoad  civilf 
parish  of  Lougbgall,  and  on  the  western  border  of 
the  barony  and  county  of  Armagh,  Ulster.  Length. 
3}  miles;  breadth,  2*;  area,  about  3,156  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  3,489.  The  surface  is  generally  low 
and  flat,  lies  along  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Black- 
water  river,  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Armagh 
to  Dungannon,  and  consists,  over  about  one-eighth 
of  its  extent  of  bog,  and,  over  tbe  greater  part  of 
the  remaining  seven-eighths,  of  rich  wheat-bearing 
land,  greatly  improved,  and  in  good  cultivation. — 
This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio-  of  Armagh.  Gross  income,  be* 
ing  salary  paid  by  the  rector  of  Lougbgall,  -£.'70 1 
nett,  £50.  Patron,  tbe  incumbent  of  Lougbgall. 
The  church  was  built  in  1832,  by  means  ot  JL3M 
raised  in  various  wavs  within  the  parish,  and  of  £900 
gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
350 ;  attendance,  from  250  to  400.  Two  school- 
bouses  are  also  used  alternately  as  parochial  places 
of  worship,  and  have  an  attendance  of  from  100  te 
150 ;  and  tbe  curate  likewise  officiates  on  every 
alternate  Sabbath  in  the  barrack.  A  Weslevaa 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  nearly  400.  In  1834. 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,568  Churchmen,  462 
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Presbyterians,  59  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
1  541  "Roman  Catholic*:  3  Sabbath  schools  had  on 
their  books  128  boya  and  148  girl*;  a  daily  ichool 
in  the  barrack,  though  intended  chiefly  for  the 
children  of  the  military,  was  attended  by  about  10 
other  children ;  and  5  other  daily  school*— one  of 
which  was  aided  with  £'20  a-year  from  Mr.  Psrnell, 
one  with  £7  10s.  and  a  house  from  Col.  Verner, 
and  with  £2  or  £3  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  one  with  £5  10s.  from  the  rector,  and 
with  small  gratuities  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  one  with  £8  from  the  Association  for 
Discountenancing  Vice  —  had  on  their  books  172 
boys  and  130  girls. 

CHARLEMONT,  a  market-town,  and  formerly 
m  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  above  parish,  stands 
oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  and  on  the 
road  from  Armagh  to  Dungannon,  sSf  miles  sooth, 
east  by  south  of  Dungannon,  5)  north-north- west  of 
Armagh,  and  07  j  north  by  west  of  Dublin.  The 
post  and  market  town  of  Moy,  so  immediately  ad- 
joins it  as  to  be  separated  topographically  only  by  the 
river,  and  politically  by  being  in  a  different  county  , 
and,  for  all  economical  purposes,  it  is  strictly  one 
town  with  Cbarleuiont  ami  the  more  iinnurtunt 
t ion  of  their  joint  mass :  see  Mot.  A  neat 
stone-bridge  carries  the  thoroughfare  across  the 
river.  The  Ulster  canal  passes  clo*e  to  the  town  ; 
and  is  expected  to  occasion  a  stimulus  to  trade.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  and  fairs  are 
held  on  Ma  12,  Aug.  16,  and  Nov.  12.  The  castle 
or  fort  of  Charlemont  is  a  place  of  considerable  mili- 
tary strength,  crowning  an  eminence  on  the  margin 
of  the  Blackwater,  a  little  below  the  bridge  ;  and  it 
is  maintained  in  repair,  and  used  as  the  ordnance 
depot  and  head-quarters  of  the  artillery  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  is  usually  occupied  by  two  companies 
of  artillery,  amounting,  with  wives  and  children  and 
other  parties,  to  a  population  of  about  300.  This 
strength  was  formerly  of  great  importance  on  ac- 
count of  its  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Black- 
water,  and  checking  the  turbulencies  of  the  O'Neills 
of  Tyrone.  "  During  the  brief  contest  between 
William  and  James,  the  governor  was  a  brave  officer, 
named  Teague  O'Regan.  Schoroberg  summoned  the 
fort,  and  received  for  answer,  that  '  he  was  an  old 
rogue,  and  should  not  have  it ;'  to  which  the  Dutch- 
man sent  a  reply,  '  that  he  would  very  soon  give  the 
governor  better  cause  for  anger.'  The  fortress  was 
extremely  strong ;  it  occupied  the  summit  of  a  hill 
which  commanded  a  very  important  pass,  and  over- 
looked the  Blackwater ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
morass,  and  approachable  only  by  two  narrow  cause- 
ways. Its  possession  was  very  necessary  to  Scbom- 
berg,  and  he  determined  to  'get  it  by  some  means  or 
other;'  but  finding  the  garrinon  and  the  governor 
resolute  to  keep  turn  out,  and  knowing  that  be  had 
to  do  with  brave  and  experienced  soldier*,  be  '  sat 
down '  quietly  before  the  fort,  to  wait  until  famine 
had  done  the  work  for  him.  And  this  ensued  at 
length ;  the  gallant  old  governor  capitulated  '  on  his 
own  term*,'  and  marched  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war.  An  anecdote  is  recorded  which  exhibits  the 
•tern  and  resolute  character  of  the  old  soldier.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  relieve  the  garrison  ;  an  officer 
McMahon,  at  the  head  of  500  men,  gallantly 
bis  way  through  the  besiegers,  and  reached  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  Teague  O'Regan,  however,  had 
men  enough  for  his  purpose  ;  be  accepted  the  supply 
of  provisions  McMahon  had  brought,  but  obstinately 
refused  to  admit  his  soldiers,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
the  food  they  had  conveyed,  and 
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ment— (Harris  indeed  states  that  he  foresaw  it,  and 
so  'allowed  McMahon  to  pass  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance.'^—stood  in  the  way,  and  to  return  was  im- 
possible. Two  attempt*  were  made,  however,  and 
twice  they  were  driven  back  under  shelter  of  the 
walls  of  Charlemont.  Still  old  Teague  '  swore  if 
they  could  not  make  their  way  out,  they  should  have 
no  lodging  or  entertainment  within;'  and  the  un- 
lucky detachment  were  compelled  to  take  up  their 
quarters  upon  the  counterscarp,  between  the  fortresa 
and  the  enemy,  where  they  continued  in  a  roost 
miserable  condition,  until  the  governor  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate." 

The  borough  of  Charlemont  was  incorporated  by 
charter  of  1 1  James  I. ;  and  it  became  one  of  the 
boroughs  included  in  the  "  New  Rules  "  of  25  Charles 
IL  The  limits  comprised  the  townland  of  Charle- 
mont, and  a  small  additional  area  called  the  Liber- 
ties, the  former  containing  about  200,  and  the  lat- 
ter about  20,  acres.  The  corporation  was  styled 
"  The  Portreeve,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty 
of  the  Borough  of  Charlemont."  The  portreeve  and 
the  free  burgesses,  the  Utter  12  in  number,  returned 
two  member*  to  the  Irish  parliament ;  but,  in  exer- 
cising this  privilege,  they  were  long  the  mere  tools 
of  the  Earls  of  Charlemont,  heads  of  the  Caulfield 
family  ;  and  at  the  legislative  union,  Francis  William, 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  received  the  whole  of  the 
£15,000  of  compensation  for  disfranchisement.  The 
corporation  speedily  sank  into  "incurable  decay," 
and  its  hut  portreeve  died  about  the  year  1820 ;  but 
almost  immediately  after  its  legal  extinction,  some 
individuals  resuscitated  and  usurped  the  rights,  ob- 
tained a  recognition  by  the  Lord -lien tenant  and 
Privy  Council,  and  professedly  brought  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  into  operation.  "  But  we  con- 
ceive," said  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations, in  1833,  "that  the  present  corporation  has 
not  any  legal  existence,  and  is  not  aided  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  38  Geo.  111.,  c.  2,  which  places  a 
limitation  on  the  remedy  by  ouo  warranto."  A 
borough  court,  granted  by  the  charter,  fell  into  de- 
suetude amid  the  decay  of  the  genuine  corporation, 
but  was  revived,  and  held  weekly  before  the  por- 
treeve, under  the  usurping  administration.  Tolls 
were  collected  by  the  legal  corporation,  and  began 
to  be  exacted  by  the  newly  organized  body,  but  were 
resisted  at  fairs,  though  not  at  the  weekly  market. 
But  the  receipt*  and  disbursements  during  3  years, 
ending  in  1830,  amounted  only  to  respectively  £9  I  la. 
3d.,  and  £8  16*.  2d.— Sir  Toby  Caulfield,  who  filled 
office  of  high  trust  in  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of 
Elisabeth  and  James  I.,  was  created  Baron  Charle- 
mont in  1620;  Sir  William  Caulfield,  the  nephew 
of  Sir  Toby,  became  the  second  Baron  in  1627 ; 
William,  the  fifth  Baron,  was  made  Viscount  Charle- 
mont in  1665  ;  and  James,  the  fourth  Viscount,  who 
conspicuously  figured  in  Irish  politics,  was  created 
Earl  of  Charlemont  in  1763.  The  Earl*  in  the  Irish 
peerage  are  Barons  Charlemont  in  the  peerage  of 
Great  Britain.  Area  of  the  town,  55  acres.  Pop., 
exclusive  of  the  military,  in  1831,  523 ;  in  1841,  485. 
Houses  106. 

CHARLES-FORT,  a  royal  fortification  on  Kin. 
sale  Harbour,  1  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Kinsale,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  was  begun  in  1670,  the  first 
stone  being  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery  ;  it  was  finished 
at  the  cost  of  £73,000 ;  and,  in  honour  of  Charles 
II.,  it  was  named  Charles- Fort  in  1680,  by  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  who  then  came  to  inspect  it.  It  ha*  a 
strong  citadel  toward  the  land  ;  it  mount*  100  pieces 
of  bras*  cannon,  with  the  embrasures  all  bomb-proof 
toward  the  sea ;  and  it  stands  so  close  to  the  chan- 
nel, that  all  vessels  pasting  up  the  harbour  must  sail 
within  pistol-shot  of  its  battery.    It  contains  very 
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extensive  barracks,  and  is  constantly  garrisoned. 
Before  it  was  built,  a  fortification,  afterwards  called 
the  Old  Fort,  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  har- 
bour ;  and  still  survives  in  some  remains,  which  are 
capable  of  being  employed  for  defence.  In  1691, 
both  forts  were  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Marlborough. 
See  Kihsale. 

CHARLESTOWN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilbride-Langan,  barony  of  Kilcoursev.  King's  co., 
Leinstcr.  It  stands  in  the  vale  of  the  Brosna,  a  very 
brief  distance  above  the  small  town  of  Clara.  Ad- 
joining it  is  the  old  castle  of  Kilcocrsey  :  which  see. 
Fairs  are  held  on  April  20,  and  Oct.  00.  Area,  24 
acre*.   Pop.,  in  lft31,  233  ;  in  1841.  202.   Houses  46. 

CHARLESTOWN,  a  parish  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Ardce  and  co.  Louth,  and  2j 
miles  north-north-west  of  the  town  of  Ardee,  Lein- 
stcr. Length,  south-eastward,  3  milc« ;  breadth, 
from  3  furlongs  to  2$  miles;  area,  2,609  acres,  2 
roods,  26  perches.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  1.407  ;  in  1841, 
1,390.  Houses  234.  The  land  is  of  very  good  quality 
for  both  pasture  and  tillage.  The  interior  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Ardee  to  Carrickmacross. 
The  mansion  of  Rahana.  the  seat  of  Clarges  Ruxton, 
Esq.,  stands  on  the  eastern  border.  The  other  seat* 
•re  Harristown,  Cookstown,  and  Pepperstown.  A 
hamlet  in  the  parish  bears  also  the  name  of  Charles- 
town.  Pop.,  in  1831,  56. —  This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£87 ;  glebe,  £21.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded  for  £234  17s-  6d. ;  and  are  impropriate  in 
Baron  Foster.  The  vicarages  of  Charlestown,  Tal- 
Z.AN8TOWN,  and  Mapastown,  and  the  rectories  of 
Phimfstown  and  Clonkeehav  [see  these  arti- 
cles], constitute  the  benefice  of  Charlestown  or 
Philipstown.  Length,  4J  miles;  breadth,  31.  Pop., 
in  1831.  4,391.  Gross  income.  £476  15*.  4d. ;  nett. 
£348  18s.  7d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has 
a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was  huilt.  in  1828.  at 
the  cost  of  £1,604  7s.  6d. ;  of  which  £219  17».  6d. 
was  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  rest  was  borrowed 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300  ; 
attendance,  from  110  to  120.  Two  Roman  Catho. 
lie  chapels  at  Tallanstown  and  Reastown  have  jointly 
an  attendance  of  1,963  ;  and.  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  178,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1.313;  the  Protestants  of 
the  union  to  480,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,660. 
In  the  same  year  there  was  no  school  in  the  parish  ; 
and  6  daily  schools  in  the  anion  had  on  their  books 
162  boys  and  96  girls. 

CHARLESTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Montiaghs  and  Islands,  haronv  of  East  O  Neiland,  co. 
Armagh,  Ulster.  Area,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 122. 
Houses  19 

CHARLESTOWN,  two  hamlets,  and  a  demesne, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  eastern  section  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Ballintobber,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
All  are  situated  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  barony 
and  county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and 
in  the  near  vicinity  of  Drumsna.  The  hamlets  are 
called  East  and  West  Charlestown.  The  demesne 
is  well-wooded  with  fine  old  trees,  has  a  beautiful 
appearance,  and  is  the  property  of  Sir  Gilbert  King. 
Bart.  The  mansion  was  built  by  the  first  Protestant 
bishop  of  Elphin. 

CHARLEVILLE,  or  Rathcooan,  a  parish, 
containing  the  town  of  Charleville,  in  the  barony  of 
Orrery  and  Kilmore,  co.  Cork.  Munster.  Area, 
8.318  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,824  ;  in  1841,  5.178. 
House*  788.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831. 
1.058;  in  1841,  891.  Houses  128.  The  surface 
lie*  on  the  northern  border  of  Cork,  and  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  river-system  of  the  Shannon, 


or  at  the  head  of  the  subordinate  system  of  the 
Maig ;  and  it  consist*  principally  of  the  low  ground 
of  one  of  the  valleys  or  depression*  of  the  great  con- 
catenation of  mountain  which  extends,  in  a  curva- 
ture, from  Valcntia  in  co.  Kerry  to  the  vicinity  <>t 
Dungarvan  in  co.  Waterford.  The  land,  though 
rather  naked  and  inornate,  is  prevailingly  good,  and 
even  excellent.  The  roads  from  Cork  to  Limerick, 
and  from  Listowel  to  Tippcrary,  traverse  the  inte- 
rior respectively  northward  and  eastward — Tbi* 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Ballthba  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  The 
vicarial  tithe*  are  compounded  for  £224  4s.  lid  , 
and  the  rectorial  for  £102  10s.  lid. ;  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 
The  church  of  the  benefice  is  in  the  town  of  Charle- 
ville, and  ha*  an  attendance  of  from  70  to  200.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Charleville  has  an  attend- 
ance of  5,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Ardnagiehy. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  325,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  5,697 ;  a  Protestant  Sunday 
school  had  on  its  books  65  boys  and  53  girls  ;  and  15 
daily  school*  bad  394  boys  and  177  girls.  One  of  the 
schools  was  aided  with  £12  a-year,  and  one  with 
£20,  from  subscription;  one,  for  infants,  with  £15 
from  subscription  ;  and  one.  a  boarding  and  week- 
day classical  school,  for  boys,  with  £40  from  Lord 
Cork. 

CHARLEVILLE— anciently  Rathoogaw. —  a 
market  and  post  town,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary 
borough,  in  the  above  parish,  stands  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  road  from  Cork  to  Limerick,  with  that 
from  Kanturk  to  Kilmallock.  4}  miles  south- west  of 
Kilmallock,  7}  north  of  Buttevant,  21  south  of 
Limerick,  and"  105),  by  way  of  Tipperary,  south- 
west of  Dublin.  A  streamlet,  called  the  Glynn 
river,  a  headwater  of  the  Maig,  curves  round  half 
the  town,  and  drives  two  good  corn-mill*.  North 
of  the  town  is  Drewscourt,  the  sent  of  F.  Drew, 
Esq. ;  on  the  road  to  Cork  are  the  mansions  of 
Newtown,  and  Castle-Harrison,  the  latter  the  seat 
of  Henry  Harrison,  Esq. ;  on  the  west  is  Gibbon's 
Grove;  and  on  the  road  to  Liscarrol  are  the 
village*  of  Annagh  and  Churchtown.  The  interior 
appearance  of  the  town  is  comparatively  neat,  cheer- 
ful, and  respectable.  The  principal  street  extends 
nearly  j  of  a  statute  mile  south-south-eastward 
along  the  road  from  Limerick  to  Cork ;  and  is 
straight,  spacious,  and  airy,  and  contains  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  good  houses.  Another  street  goes  off 
from  nearly  the  middle  of  the  former,  and  extend* 
about  560  yards  east  by  northward  alone  the  road 
to  Kilmallock.  A  third  street,  about  870  yards  in 
length,  goes  off  nearly  at  right  angle*  with  the 
second,  and  runs  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
first.  Other  street*  and  line*  of  edifices  are  all  com- 
paratively short  and  subordinate.  The  church  of 
the  benefice  of  Bally  bea,  within  the  town,  i*  a  neat 
structure.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  i*  a  hand- 
some and  very  spacious  edifice.  The  ruins  of  an  old 
church,  called  Ballysallagh,  or  Baliyslough,  stand 
150  yards  east  of  the  southern  termination  of  the 
principal  street ;  and,  in  a  cemetery  which  sur- 
rounds them,  is  a  small,  humble,  and  scarcely  legible 
monumental  inscription  to  the  memory  of  an"  obscure 
Irish  bard,  of  the  name  of  MacDonald,  who  made  a 
translation  of  Homer  into  the  Erse  language,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  also  written  original  poem*  in  the 
Erse.  An  infantry  barrack  at  the  town  is  a  perma- 
nent military  station.  A  district-bridewell  is  main- 
tained in  good  order.  A  fever  hospital  and  a  dis- 
pensary are  within  the  Kilmallock  Poor-law  union, 
are  under  the  care  of  two  physicians,  and  are  well- 
managed.     The  hospital  contains  40  beds,  and  is 
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hie  of  containing  50 ;  it  admit*  patients,  not 
y  from  the  ro  Cork  district  around  Charleville, 
but  from  the  portion  of  Kilmalloek  Poor-law  union, 
which  i*  within  the  county  of  Limerick;  ami,  in 
1840,  a  proposal  was  entertained  of  adding  to  it  2 
infirmary  wards.  The  dispensary  serves  lor  a  dis- 
trict  which,  in  1831,  contained  a  population  of 
16,097.  In  1830-40.  the  hospital  admitted  550 
patient*,  the  dispensary  made  7,5*iO  dispensations  of 


as  a  demesne,  and  to  fortify  his  residence ;  and 
granted  the  erection  of  the  town,  and  contiguous 
lands  to  the  joint  extent  of  100  acres,  into  a  free 


borough,  subject  to  the  government  of  a  corporation 
tobestvled/'The  Sovereign,  Bailiff,,  and  Burgesses 
of  the 'Borough  of  Charleville."  The  100  acre* 
appointed  to  be  comprised  within  the  borough  limits, 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  defined.  The  re- 
sponsible or  acting  part  of  the  corporation  were  a 
lieine,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  both  |  sovereign,  2  bailiff*,  and  12  burgesses ;  they  never 


amounted  to  respectively  £360  and  £468  13s.  6d. — 
Two  tanvards,  and  the  two  corn-mills,  employ  about 
30  persons.  A  considerable  retail  trade  exists  in 
the  Mipply  of  the  surrounding  rich  country.  Two 
Weekly  markets,  and  0  annual  fairs  are  held.  A 
branch  of  the  Nations!  Bank  was  established  in 
1835.  The  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  car 
in  transit  between  Cork  and  Rathkealc,  and  the 
mail-coach  in  transit  between  Cork  and  Limerick. 
The  projected  railway  from  Limerick  was  planned 
to  p*M  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  ;  but  the 
nearest  point  of  any  line  projected  by  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  is  on  the  Shannon  ramification  of  the 
Main  Trunk,  at  a  distance  of  27  statute  miles.  The 
town  suffers  great  repression  of  its  energies  from 
dearth  of  fuel ;  and,  in  spite  of  other  great  ad van- 
luges  of  situation,  will  never  rise  to  desirable  im- 
portance as  a  seat  of  trade  without  the  assistance  of 
a  canal  or  a  railway. 

Roger,  Lord  Broghill,  first  Earl  of  Orrery,  raised 
Charleville  from  village  insignificance  and  obscurity 
to  the  importance  and  influence  of  a  town  ;  changed 
its  name  from  Rathgogan  to  Charleville;  made  it  the 
seat  of  his  court  as  Lord-president  of  Munster;  built 
in  it  a  church,  an  endowed  school,  and  a  princely 
mansion ;  introduced  manufactures,  and  atUacted 
tradesmen  ;  and,  to  rrown  all,  procured  a  charter  of 
incorporation,  conferring  the  privilege  of  sending 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  written  in  1062,  he  says, 
"  He  hopes,  by  his  Grace's  favour,  to  get  it  made  a 
borough,  mid  have  it  bear  the  name  of  Charleville  ; 
it  being  isow  called  by  the  heathenish  name  of  Rath- 
gogan :''  and  he  adds,  "  I  admit  neither  presbyter, 
papist,  independent,  nor,  as  our  proclamation  says, 
any  other  sort  of  fanatic,  to  plant  here,  but  all  good 
nrotestauts ;  and  am  setting  up  manufactures  of 
linens  and  woollen  cloths,  and  all  other  good  trades  " 
His  wretched  principle  of  exclusiveness,  and  his 
well-meant  effort  to  promote  general  trade  and  man- 
ufacture, shared  the  same  fate. — the  former  proba- 
bly clutching  the  latter,  and  convulsively  dragging 
it  down  in  the  desperation  of  its  own  drowning. 
The  name  Charleville  was  adopted  in  compliment  to 
Chart.'-  II.  The  mansion  built  by  Lord  Broghill 
is  said  to  have  been  of  magnificent  character,  and 
surrounded  by  noble  gardens,  and  a  fine  park  ;  it 
was  commenced 
construction 
it*  founder 

into  the  possession  of  Lord  Broghill's  grandson,  and 
while  the  latter,  a  minor,  was  prosecuting  his  travels 
in  foreign  countries — the  Duke  of  Berwick,  at  the 
head  of  some  soldiery  in  the  interest  of  James  II., 
halted  at  the  mansion,  dined  in  it,  and  then  burned 
it  to  the  ground.  His  destruction  of  the  splendid 
pile,  though  a  mean  and  unprincipled  art  of  party 
vengeance,  was  only  what  a  bitter  Jacobite  might 
be  expected  to  do  toward  any  object  connected  with 
so  stem  a  bigot  as  Lord  Broghill. 

The  charter  of  incorporation  bore  date  the  29th 
of  .May,  23  Charles  II.,  or  a.  i>.  lt>72;  erected  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  parish  of  Ruthgogan,  and  others 


had 


any  corporate  property ;  they  never  seem  to 
have  had  any  official  duty  except  to  send  members 
to  parliament,  and  the  sovereign  to  act  as  a  ju-f  iee  ; 
they  became  the  rm-re  puppets  of  the  borough's 
patrons,  the  Earls  of  Cork  and  Shannon ;  and, 
though  rendered  by  the  Isorough's  disfranchisement 
at  the  Union,  little  more  than  a  nominal  or  honorary 
body,  they  continued,  so  late  as  1833,  not  only  to 
maintain  their  corporate  existence,  but  to  practice 
the  exclusive  principle  on  which  the  borough  was 
originally  erected.    Lords  Cork  and  Shannon  re- 
ceived the  whole  of  the  £15,000  of  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  borough's  franchise.    County  magis- 
trates, who  reside  in  and  near  the  town,  hold  petty- 
sessions  ;  and  the  county  police  preserve  the  public 
peace.    A  court  of  record  is  held  by  the  seneschal 
of  the  manor;  exercises  jurisdiction  to  the  amount 
of  £200  Irish  ;  and  conducts  its  proceedings  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  course  of  the  common  law — In 
1758,  Charles  Moore,  second  Lord  Tullamore,  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Charleville.  The 
earldom  became  dormant  at  his  lordship's  death,  with- 
out issue,  in  1764;  but  it  was  revived  in  1806,  in 
the  person  of  Charles  Bary,  the  grandson  of  the  Hon. 
Jane  Moore,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Tullamore, 
and  passed,  in  1835.  to  his  son.    The  family-seat  is 
ClannULt,  in  King's  co.   Area  of  the  town,  *22 
acres.    Pop.  of  the  town,  in  1831,  4,766;  in  1841, 
4.2S7.    Houses  660.    Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  258;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  403; 
in  other  pursuits,  226     Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  37 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  428;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  344;  on 
means  not  specified,  78.   Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  012  ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  225;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  613.    Females  at  nnd  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  570 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  325;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  l,l(>5 

CHARLEVILLE,  the  demesne  of  the  Eirl  of 
Rathdown,  3  miles  south-west  of  Bray,  half-barony 
of  Rathdown,  co.  Wick  low,  Leinster.  It  is  situated 
in  the  glen  of  the  Dargle,  is  well  planted  with  forest 
trees,  and  blends,  in  one  sheet  of  magnificence,  with 
the  gorgeous  demesne  of  Powkbscodbt  ;  which 
see.  The  mansion  is  modern,  handsome,  nnd  faced 
with  granite ;  and  has  in  the  centre  of  its  front  a 
tasteful  pediment  with  a  plain  tympanum. 

CHARLEVILLE.  or  Ciiaki.kvii.i,k-Fore«t, 
the  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Charleville,  in  the  barony 
of  Ball)  cowan.  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  extend* 
westward  from  the  immediate  outskirts  of  Tulla- 
more, along  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Cloddagh 
rivulet,  and  comprises  nearly  1,500  acres,  delight- 
fully wooded  with  fine  full-grown  timber.  Though 
flat,  flanked  with  bog.  and  naturally  tame,  it  derive* 
from  the  profusion  and  tasteful  disposition  of  its  wood, 
from  its  artificial  lakes,  from  the  towers  and  bat- 
tlements of  its  mansion,  and  from  noble  vistas  which 
look  away  to  the  perspective  ol  the  Slieve- Bloom 
mountains,  a  very  large  amount  of  interesting  land- 
scape. An  isUted  and  sylvan-dotted  artificial  lake 
within  the  county  of  Limerick,  into  a  of  nearly  Hi  plantation  acres  occupies  the  place  of  a 
;  empowered  Lord  Broghill  to  use  800  acres    moor;  and  a  forest  spread*  beyond  the  ' 


i  uy  ikjuic  garncii»,  anu  a  une  para  ;  ll 
enced  in  May  1661,  and  occupied,  in  its 
in  and  adorning,  some  of  the  last  years  of 
s  life;  but,  in  1600—  when  it  had  passed 
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tbe  bosom  of  the  contiguous  bog.  The  Cloddogh, 
while  within  the  grounds,  purl«,  and  trots,  and  leaps 
along;  a  mimic  glen,  whose  bottom  is  so  shelved  at 
intervals  as  to  produce  pleasing  cataracts,  and  whose 
slopes  ore  traversed  by  walks  and  tastefully  clothed 
with  shrubs  and  timber.  A  rustic  grotto  overlooks  the 
principal  fall  of  the  rivulet,  and  was  designed  by  the 
first  Lady  Charleville,  and  built,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, to  give  employment  to  the  poor  in  a  season  of 
scarcity.  The  mansion  is  a  large  castellated  struc- 
ture, and  was  built  immediately  after  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century. 

CHEEK  POINT,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Faith- 
legg,  barony  of  Gualtier,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
Area,  14  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  274.  House*  58. 
See  Bolton  and  Faithleoo. 

CHURCHFIELD,  a  small  district  in  the  barony 
of  Ross,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Area,  9,362 
acres;  of  which  2,772  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
1,035.  Houses  100.  It  lies  on  the  border  of  the 
county  contiguous  to  Mayo ;  consists,  to  the  extent 
of  972  acres,  of  rugged  mountain-ground ;  and, 
though  isolated,  inconveniently  distant,  and  in  a 
different  county,  is  part  of  the  parish  of  B  allinrobe  : 
see  that  article. 

CHURCH-HILL,  a  hamlet  and  demesne  in  the 
barony  of  O'Neilland,  3  miles  north-north-east  of 
Charlemont,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  The  hamlet 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Black  water,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Verner's  Bridge.  The  de- 
mesne adjoins  the  hamlet;  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  occupying  high  ground,  it  forms  a  striking  feature 
in  the  midst  of  tbe  circumjacent  flat  country.  The 
mansion  is  a  handsome  edifice;  and  is  the  seat  of 
Col.  Verner. 

CHURCH-HILL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Innis- 
macsaint,  barony  of  Magheraboy,  co.  Fermanagh, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  old  road,  and  a  little  west 
of  a  sweep  of  the  new  rood,  from  Enniskillen  to 
Ballyshannon,  8  miles  east-south-east  of  Belleek, 
and  9  north-west  of  Enniskilleii.  Its  site  is  4  or  5 
furlongs  west  of  the  middle  of  the  west  margin  of 
Lower  Lough  Erne,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  numer- 
ous low  ridges  which  rise  summit  over  summit  till 
they  blend  with  the  lofty  hills  of  Shean  and  Glena- 
long.  A  little  south  of  it  are  the  small  but  romantic 
lakes  of  Carrick  and  Bunnahone,  whose  superfluent 
waters  form  the  Sillies  rivulet.  The  old  church 
which  gave  name  to  the  village  is  now  a  ruin;  and  a 
new  church  has  been  built  close  to  the  glebe-house, 
and  near  tbe  new  road.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  14, 
Aug.  30,  and  Nov.  30.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  Ballyshannon  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
district  of  68,&fi7  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  14,624;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  expended  £146  14s.  0(d.,  and  admin- 
istered  to  1,954  patients.  Pop.  returned  with  tbe 
parish.  Area  of  the  village,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
139.    Houses  28. 

CHURCH-HILL,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Kil- 
macrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the 
road  from  Dublin  to  Dunfanagby,  6}  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Letterkenny,  and  122*  north-west  by 
north  of  Dublin.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  picturesque 
Highland  lake  called  Lough  Gar  tan ,  and,  on  its 
shores,  the  charming  demesne  of  Daniel  Chambers, 
Esq.  See  Cartas.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  11, 
Aug.  15,  and  Nov.  7.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

CHURCH-ISLAND,  an  islet  in  Lough  Sbeelin, 
—that  lake  of  only  4  miles  in  length,  which  washes 
portions  of  the  4  counties  of  Cavan,  Meath,  West- 
meath,  and  Longford.  The  islet  is  a  mere  spot,  and 
possesses  interest  simply  for  diversifying  the  bosom 
of  the  lake,  and  containing  some  prostrate  ruins. 

CHURCH-ISLAND,  or  Innismore,  an  islet  in 
Lough  Gill,  3  miles  east -south  east  of  Sligo,  co. 


Sligo,  Connaught  It  comprises  an  area  of  25  acres, 
is  richly  wooded,  and  contains  some  interesting 
church  ruins.  Arcbdall  represents  the  church  which 
gave  it  name  as  having  been  built  by  St.  Loman  in 
the  time  of  St.  Columb,  and,  with  equal  inaccuracy 
and  exaggeration,  states  the  islet  to  be  about  2  miles 
in  length,  and  in  some  places  half-a-mile  in  breadth. 
The  ruins  are  ivy-clad,  and  are  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  the  islet,  in  the  midst  of  an  old  cemetery  which 
was  once  the  burying-ploce  of  the  parish  of  Calry. 
"  In  a  rock  near  the  door  of  tbe  church,"  says  Arcb- 
dall, "  is  a  cavity  called  '  Our  Lady's  Bed,'  which  is 
said  to  be  favourable  to  women  in  pregnancy,  who 
fondly  imagine,  that,  by  going  into  it  and  turning 
thrice  round,  at  the  some  time  saying  certain  prayers, 
they  shall  not  die  in  labour. • 

CHURCH-JERPOINT,  or  Jerpoint-East.  a 
parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of  Knock- 
tophcr,  14  mile  south-west  of  Thomastown,  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinstcr.  It  contains  tbe  village  of  Stont- 
ford  :  which  see.  Length,  in  the  direction  of  south 
by  east,  4J  miles ;  breadth,  from  f,  to  2*  ;  area, 
5,994  acres,  2  roods,  34  perches,— of  which  1.345 
acres,  1  rood,  10  perches  lie  detached  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  rosin 
body,  and  25  acres,  28  perches  are  in  tbe  river  Nore. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,503;  in  1841,  2,063.  Houses  339. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,™  1841, 1,650.  Houses  267. 
The  surface  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nore, 
consists  of  good  land,  and  is  traversed  by  the  rcaJs 
from  Thomastown  toward  respectively  New  Boss, 
Waterford,  and  Carrick-on-Suir.  The  chief  seal  is 
the  Earl  of  Carrick 's  beautiful  mansion  of  Mora?- 
J ct.iET :  which  see.  On  the  south-western  frontier 
is  Floodhall,  the  handsome  seat  of  J.  Flood,  Esq. . 
and  on  the  Nore,  near  Thomastown,  is  Jerpoint, 
the  seat  of  W.  H.  Hunt,  Esq.  Tbe  other  sesU 
are  Johnswell  and  Jerpointchurch.  The  ruins  of 
two  old  churches  exist  in  respectively  the  main 

body  and  the  detached  district  This  parish  is  a 

vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ossory.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £129  4s. 
7  wi. ;  glebe,  £6  16s.  6jfd.  Patron,  the  Crown. 
The  vicar  holds  also  tbe  perpetual  curacy  of  Great 
Connel  and  Ladytown,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare,  and 
resides  in  that  benefice.  The  occasional  duties  of 
Church- Jerpoint  are  performed  by  the  curate  uf 
Thomastown,  for  a  salary  of  £10  a-year.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  £110  14s.  3±d..  and 
are  impropriate  in  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Kil- 
kenny. There  is  no  church.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Kilmanogue  has  an  attendance  of  500; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  tbe  chapels  of  Thomastown,  Mung.  and 
Tullowberin.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  80,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,929;  and  4 
pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  192  boys  and 
104  girls. 

CHURCH-MOUNTAIN.    See  8ltetk-Gadox. 

CHURCH-POOL,  a  small  bay  and  natural  bar- 
bour,  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  estuary  of  the  Gui- 
barra  river,  barony  of  Boylogb,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
The  roadstead  possesses  great  natural  advantages; 
and  the  anchorage  has  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  fathoms 
at  low  water,  and  is  safe  in  all  gales. 

CHURCHTOWN,  co.  Dublin.    See  Taney. 

CHURCHTOWN,  a  village  in  tbe  parish  of  BaU 
lintemple,  barony  of  Irookilly,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  17  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1841,  111.  Houses  25. 
See  Ballintemple. 

CHURCHTOWN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Navan,  3  j  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of 
Navan,  co.  Meath,  I*einster.  Length,  3  miles ; 
breadth,  1 1  ;  area,  1,336  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  44»; 
in  1841,  509.   Houses  89.    The  land  is  partly  In* 
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and  partly  good  tillage-ground.  The  seat*  of 
Churchtown  and  Philpotstown,  the  property  respec- 
tively of  the  Kellet  and  the  Young  families,  are 
situated  near  each  other,  and  about  4  miles  south- 
west of  Navan.  The  little  square  tower,  called 
Cburchtown-castle,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a 
Air.  Warren — Tbis  parish  is  a  chapelry,  or  vicarage, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ardbraccan  [which  see], 
in  the  dio  of  Meatb.  The  vicarial  tithea  are  com- 
pounded  for  £9  4s.  7}d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £43 
16s.  lid.;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Miss 
Reynel.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
not  of  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Moymet.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  12,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  450 ;  and  a  daily  school  at  Dun- 
derry  was  aided  with  £2  10s.  a-vear  from  Lord 
Ludlow,  and  £1  Is.  from  Lord  Killeen,  and  had  on 
its  books  83  bovs  and  39  girls. 

CHURCHTOWN.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Rathconrath,  5  miles  west- south-west  of  Mullingar, 
co.  Westmeath.  Leinster.  Length,  south-south- 
westward,  3}  miles;  breadth,  from  I  J  mile  to  2} 
miles ;  area,  5,302  acres,  25  perches,— of  which  8 
acres,  1  rood,  8  perches  are  in  Lough  Dalton.  Pop., 
in  1831,  960;  in  1841,  1.108.  Houses  195.  The 
surface  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  profitable  land ; 
touches  the  south-east  margin  of  Lough  Dalton  ;  and 
is  traversed  westward  by  the  road  from  Mullingar  to 
Athlone.  The  seats  are  Redmonstown-House  and 
Balrath-Lodge ;  the  chief  hamlet  is  Churchtown; 
and  the  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of 
Fieldtown,  Dundonnel,  and  Oldtown,  and  the  site  or 
vestiges  of  three  other  castles — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  dio.  of  Meatb.  Tithe  composition.  £!80 
9s.  lOJd. ;  glebe,  £26.  The  rectories  of  Churchtown 
and  DrsART.and  the  vicarage  of  Conragr  [see  these 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Churchtown. 
Length.  3j  miles  ;  breadth.  2J.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,930 
Gross  income.  £.396  9s.  I0,d  ;  nett,  £353  16s.  10id. 
Patrons,  alternately  the  Crown  and  the  dioce*an. 
The  church  was  built  in  1810.  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£553  16s.  I  Id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  100;  attendance,  from  30  to  40.  There 
are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Dyaart  and  Conragh. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
12,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  9t» ;  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  union  to  76,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  2,854;  a  parochial  school  in  Churchtown  was 
aided  with  some  ad  vantages  from  the  rector,  and 
bad  on  its  books  19  boys  and  8  girls ;  and  3  daily- 
schools  in  the  union  had  an  average  attendance  of 
about  1 1 1  children. 

CHURCHTOWN,  a  quoad  tacra  parish  on  the 
southern  sea-board  of  the  barony  of  Forth,  2)  miles 
south-west  of  Broadway,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
Length,  south-eastward,  4  miles ;  extreme  breadth, 
21 ;  area,  5,679  acres,  I  rood,  15  perches, — of  which 
1  i  acres,  2  roods,  4  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,429.  It  consists  of  the  two  quoad  cioilia 
parishes  of  Tacumbbane,  and  Ballymobe  i  see 
thci-e  articles.  The  surface  extends  along  the 
coa>t  of  the  Atlantic,  and  along  the  west  side  of 
Lough  Taa ;  and  it  consists  partly  of  barren  sand- 
bills,  but  chiefly  of  excellent  arable  land — This 
parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composition  of 
5  townlands  allocated  to  the  curate,  £70  10s. 
l^d.;  glebe,  £5  13s.  4d.  Gross  income,  £76  3s. 
6 id. ;  nett,  £72  0*.  7M-  Patron,  the  incumbent  of 
the  benefice  of  Tacumsbane.  The  church  was 
built  in  1834.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  FruiU.  Sittings  140.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  Tacumshane  and  Bally- 
more,  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  700  and  COO; 


and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
the  former  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Lady's  Island, 
and  the  latter  to  the  chapel  of  Mugla*s.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  141,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  1.329. 

CHURCHTOWN.  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Hook,  barony  of  Shelbournc,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
It  stands  near  Hook  Tower  lighthouse,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Hook  Head.  Area,  12 
acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  158.    Houses  29- 

CHURCHTOWN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Dysart,  barony  of  Upperthird,  4J  miles  west  by 
north  of  Carnckbeg,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  It 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Suir,  and  on  the 
road  from  Carrickbeg  to  Clonroel ;  and  behind  it  are 
the  extensive  natural  woods  of  Landscape,  which 
combine  with  the  woods  of  Coolnamuck  to  impart 
great  finish  to  the  natural  beauty  of  this  part  of  the 
exultant  valley  of  the  Suir.  An  old  castle  once 
stood  at  the  village,  and  was  possessed  by  the  Ever- 
ards.  Here  is  a  small  woollen  factory.  Pop.  re- 
turned with  the  parish. 

CHURCHTO  W  N,  or  Brubenny,  a  parish,  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Orrery  and  Kilmore,  6  miles  south-south-west  of 
Charleville,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  Orrery  and 
Kilmore  section  contains  the  village  of  Churchtown. 
Length,  4  miles ;  breadth,  2.  Area  of  the  Duhallow 
section,  1,078  acres;  of  the  Orrery  and  Kilmore 
section,  6,909  acres-  Pop.  of  the  Orrery  and  Kil- 
more section,  in  1831,2,893;  in  1841,2,689.  Houses 
382.  Pop.  of  the  Duhallow  section,  in  1841,*  688. 
Houses  113.  The  surface  is  drained  southward  by 
the  headwaters  of  the  Awbcg,  and  traversed  in  the 
same  direction  by  the  road  from  Limerick  to  Cork  ; 
and  it  consists  variously  of  good  arable  land,  good 
pasture  land,  coarse  mountain,  bleak  moorland,  and 
repulsive  bog.  The  quondam  noble  seats  of  Bur- 
ton and  Eumokt  [see  these  articles],  are  within  the 
parish,  and  give  the  titles  of  Baron  and  Earl  to  the 
family  of  Perrival.  The  village  of  Churchtown  is 
neat  in  arrangement,  and  is  prettily  planted.  A  dis- 
pensary here  is  within  the  Mallow  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  pop.  of  5,033 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it 
expended  £138  18s.,  and  administered  to  1,944  pa- 
tients. Area  of  the  village,  22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
638.  Houses  86.  The  church  whence  the  village 
has  its  name,  substituted  one  upon  another  site 
which  was  removed  by  act  of  parliament  in  9  Anne ; 
and  it  is  cruciform,  has  its  chancel  paved  with  black 
and  white  marble,  and  contains  the  burying  vault  of 

the  Egmont  family  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  com- 
position, £580;  glebe,  £17  10s.  Gross  income, 
£567  10«. ;  nett,  £475  8s.  8d.  Patron,  the  Earl  of 
Egmont.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
Dungourney,  in  this  diocese;  but  is  resident  in 
Churchtown.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £69  5s. 
7id.  The  church  was  built  about  125  years  ago,  at 
the  private  cost  of  the  then  Earl  of  Egmont.  Sit- 
tings 300 ;  attendance,  from  40  to  50.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  800 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Liscarrol.  In  1834.  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  63.  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  2.813  ;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
85  boys  and  34  girls. 

CHURCHTOWN,  or  Rbeban.  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  West  Narragh  and  Rbeban,  and  contain- 
ing part  of  the  town  ot  Atby,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster. 
Length,  south  South-eastward,  3*.  miles  ;  extreme 
breadth,  24. ;  area,  7.330  acres,  2  roods,  27  perches, 
—of  which  43  acres,  26  perches,  are  in  the  river 


•  The  i "casus  of  1831  does  not  nodes  this 
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Barrow.  Pop  .  in  1831,  2,0f9 ;  in  1841.  2.294. 
Homes  381.  Pop.  of  tlie  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
1,303;  in  1841,  1.4(38.  Home*  239.  The  surface 
consist*,  in  general,  of  light  tillage  land  ;  lies  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Barrow ;  and  is  traversed  by 
the  divergent  roads  from  Athy  to  Kilkenny,  Tima- 
hoe,  and  Maryborough.  The  highest  ground  is  in 
the  south-west,  and  bas  an  altitude  of  258  feet. 
The  Barrow  describes  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
boundary ;  and  the  Grand  Canal  comes  in  from  the 
west,  deflect*  to  the  south,  and  proceeds  parallel 
with  the  Barrow  to  Athy.  The  seats  are  Kil- 
coo.  Woodbine,  Rocktield,  Gamboa,  Miltown,  and 
Ballyroe.  The  other  objects  of  local  interest  are  the 
ancient  castle  and  the  quondam  city  of  Riikban  ■ 
see  that  article. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Amy  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Dublin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£130,  and  the  rectorial  for  £2<W);  and  the  latter 
are  impropriate  in  Dr.  Walsh  and  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Banbury.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
251  Churchmen,  13  Protectant  dissenters,  and  1,791 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

CHURCHTOWN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  New- 
castle, barony  of  Glenquin.  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 
Area.  4  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  190.    Houses  24. 

CLADDAGH,  a  large  antl  curious  suburb  of  the 
town  of  Galway,  within  the  borough  limits  of  that 
town,  Connaueht.    It  extends  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Galway  river,  immediately  above  its  expansion 
into  estuary,  or  rather  its  debouch  into  the  side  of 
Galway  bay ;  it  directly  confronts  the  quays  and  docks 
of  the  town  ;  and  occupies  partly  the  declivities  of  a 
gentle  hill,  and  partly  a  belt  of  low  ground  which 
intervenes  between  the  hill  and  the  river.   The  sum- 
init  or  small  table-land  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  the 
monastic  buildings,  the  chapel,  and  the  cemeteiy  of 
a  friary,  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice ;  the  south- 
west declivity  or  gentle  slope  is  a  spacious  open  area, 
called  the  Fair  Green,  but  by  no  means  of  attractive 
appearance  ;  «aud  the  other  declivities,  as  well  as  part 
of  the  low  ground  toward  the  river,  are  densely 
covered  with  the  suburb,— a  confused  and  grotesque 
congeries  of  thatched  cabins, — a  labyrinthine  maze 
ot  narrow,  crooked,  winding  lanes, — a  packed  mass 
of  houses,  almost  as  closely  huddled  and  disorderly  in 
their  mutual  position  as  "  a  take"  of  herrings  in  the 
bottom  of  a  fishing  boat.    The  inhabitants  are  all 
fishermen  and  their  families ;  and  net*,  tar,  fishing- 
jackets,  and  the  offals  of  fish,  so  crowd  every  inter- 
section as  to  overwhelm  the  olfactory  nerves,  and 
nearly  defy  the  locomotion  of  a  stranger     Vet  the 
cabins  are  in  general  neat  and  regular  within ;  the 
lanes  are  causewayed  ;  the  filth  and  putrescence  and 
other  sources  of  noxious  mia-mata  are  swept  away  ; 
the  belt  of  open  ground  between  the  suburb  and  its 
fishing  quays  presents  a  mimic  resemblance  to  a 
great  ship-building- yard ;  the  quays  are  clean,  hand- 
some, and  less  offensive  than  many  a  city  fish-mar- 
ket ;  and  the  whole  suburb,  in  spite  of  both  the 
absurdity  of  its  own  physical  character,  and  great 
indolence,  ignorance,  and  perversity  on  the  part  of 
its  inhabitants,  is  decidedly  exceeded  in  aggregate 
disagrecableness  by  several  great  fishing-seats  of  its 
size  in  some  of  the  mo-t  boasted  sea-board  districts 
of  Great  Britain.    The  villuge  is  very  ancient,  and 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  original  settle- 
ment of  a  body  of  colonists,  the  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants;  it  has  very  long  been  distinguished 
for  cleanliness  in  the  interior  of  its  cabins,  but  owes 
the  order  which  now  prevails  in  its  exterior  and  its 
thoroughfares,  to  the  spirited  and  humane  exertions 
of  Captain  llurdis  of  the  royal  navy,  about  the 
year  1H08;  a:r1,  though  not  separately  reported  on 


in  any  official  census,  it  was  ascertained,  in  1812,  to 
have  468  houses,  inhabited  by  1.050  males  and  1,286 
females,  and  was  supposed,  in  1820,  to  have  increased 
to  a  population  of  upwards  of  3,000. 

The  quays  and  pier  of  Claddagh  were  constructed 
by  means  of  a  grant  from  Government  of  £1.507, 
and  of  local  contributions  to  the  amount  of  £623  ; 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  trade  connected  with  them, 
are  thus  summarily  reported  on  by  the  Fishery  Com- 
missioners in  1836:  "  A  most  convenient  and  useful 
pier,  for  the  numerous  fishing-boats  belonging  to  tins 
place,  in  number  about  140  sail-boats,  from  12  to 
14  tons,  and  50  row-boats,  of  5  to  6  tons  each,  em- 
ploying near  2,200  persons.    With  all  the  ad  van- 
tages of  good  boats  and  accommodation,  there  are 
few  places  where  the  fisheries  are  carried  on  with  so 
little  enterprise."   Though  the  fishermen  sometimes 
make  a  great  show  of  industry,  they  are  so  wedded 
to  old  customs,  so  averse  to  adopt  improvements  in 
the  modes  or  instruments  of  fishing,  so  awed  by 
I  omens,  and  influenced  by  superstitious  notions,  »o 
stubbornly  averse  to  fish  at  seasons  regarded  as  un- 
favourable by  their  superstition,  and  so  fanatically 
and  indolently  prone  to  squander  in  idleness  every 
day  which  they  pretend  to  be  under  other  tutelage 
than  that  of  powers  which  fill  the  nets  with  tab, 
that  they  furnish  a  very  unsteady  supply  to  ewn  the 
home-market  of  the  town  of  Galway,  and  often 
allow  shoals  of  finny  wealth  which  flow  into  the 
capacious  bay  to  depurt  without  being  touched. 
They  afFect  also,  with  all  the  monopolizing  spirit 
of  an  exclusive  and  grasping  corporation,  to  regard 
all  the  capacious  bay  as  their  own  peculiar  domain  ; 
and,  till  a  very  recent  period,  they  so  successfully 
enforced  their  arrogant  claim,  that  boats  which  ven- 
tured out  from  other  districts  to  fish  when  the  Ctad- 
dagh-men  chose  to  be  idle,  were  almost  certainly 
destroyed.    Even  when  a  body  of  gentlemen,  some 
25  or  30  years  ago,  patriotically  formed  themselves 
into  a  company  to  cultivate  the  valuable  fisheries  of 
the  bay,  fitted  out  several  boats,  and  provided  legal 
nets  and  other  requisite  materials,  the  Claddagh. 
men,  enraged  at  what  they  regarded  as  an  invasion 
of  their  rights,  attacked  the  company's  boats,  de- 
stroyed their  nets,  cut  their  sails  and  cables,  threw 
overboard  their  anchors,  and  ill  treated  their  crews. 
Redress  was  given,  and  future  protection  pledged 
by  Government,  rules  were  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  for  settling  the  measurement 
of  the  meshes  of  sea-nets,  public  feeling  united  with 
constituted  authority  to  break  the  usurped  power  of 
the  Claddagh  would-be  corporation;  and  still,  for 
reasons  which  could  not  be  very  succinctly  explained, 
the  Claddagh-men  continue,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
dispose  as  tbey  please  of  the  vast  fishing-grounds, 
anil  to  humour  their  own  whims  and  prejudices,  as 
to  the  seasons  of  fishing,  in  preference  to  any  wise 
attempt  to  obtain  regular  supplies  for  the  market.— 
Their  fishing-boats,  previous  to  1790,  seldom  ex- 
ceeded 5  tons  in  burden ;  but  those  built  after  that 
date  were  gradually  made  larger,  till,  ubout  16  or  20 
years  ago,  they  began  to  be  generally  of  the  size 
now  in  use.    So  long  as  the  boats  were  small,  they 
seldom  ventured  beyond  the  islands  of  Arran,  or 
farther  than  half-an-bour's  sailing  from  the  land ; 
they  usually  coas/tid  along  the  shores  of  Cuunemara; 
ami,  on  the  first  indication  of  a  smart  breeze,  or  a 
sudden  change  of  weather,  thev  immediately  ran  for 
shelter  to  the  nearest  creek — The  fishermen  spend  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  on  shore  in  repairing  their 
boats,  sails,  rigging,  and  cordage,  and  in  making, 
drying,  and  mending  their  nets  and  spillets ;  and  the 
remainder  of  their  time  tbey  spend  chiefly  in  whisky- 
drinking,  in  coarse  amusements,  and  in  consultations 
respecting  their  fishing  excursions.     Hundreds  of 
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their  women  and  children,  during  days  before  the 
boats  go  to  sea,  crowd  the  neighbouring  strands,  dig- 
ging  for  bait;  and  the  men,  after  having  received 
into  their  boats  potatoes,  oaten-cakes,  fuel  and  water, 
but  never  any  whisky,  depart  for  the  fishing-grounds, 
and  sometimes  remain  away  several  days.  On  their 
return  they  are  met  and  joyously  hailed  by  their 
wives  and  children  on  the  shore ;  and  abandoning  to 
the  women  all  care  of  the  produce  they  have  brought 
borne,  they  go  to  regale  themselves  at  the  next  pub. 
lie  house,  and  to  sink  for  a  time  into  almost  total 
inertion.  On  the  weTl-known  prognostics  of  the 
harvest  and  winter  herring-fishery  being  recognised, 
"  the  mayor  or  admiral  of  the  Claddagh  despatches 
reconnoitring  boats  to  prevent  poachers  or  stragglers, 
with  full  powers  to  take  and  destroy  their  nets  and 
boats  if  found  fishing,  (or,  according  to  their  own 
phraseology,  trespassing,)  until  all  shall  have  an 
equal  chance  by  a  general  fishing.  For  one  or  two 
days  previous  to  this,  the  entire  Claddagh  is  in  com- 
motion, making  preparations  for  the  excursion.  On 
the  appointed  day,  all  the  boats  round  the  bay  (which 
generally  muster  about  500  large  and  small)  rendez- 
tons  at  the  quay,  and,  upon  a  signal  given,  all  sail 
out  at  once  in  regular  order.  The  beauty  of  this 
sight  is  inconceivable,  and,  when  viewed  from  one 
of  the  heights  about  the  town,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  that  can  be  well  imagined.  When 
they  arrive  at  1  the  fishing-grounds,'  another  signal 
is  given  by  'the  admiral,'  the  nets  are  instantly  set, 
and  every  boat  i*  then  left  at  liberty  to  make  the 
best  use  of  its  time."    THardiman's  Galway.] 

The  inhabitants  of  Claddagh  not  only  appear  to 
have  been  originally  a  colony,  some  say  from  Spain  ; 
but  they  retain  as  rigidly  exclusiveness  of  social 
position,  and  marked  peculiarities  of  government, 
manners,  dress,  and  language,  as  if  they  had  no  later 
than  yesterday  arrived  from  a  strange  land.  One  of 
their  own  number  is  periodically  elected  by  them, 
and  has  been  so  from  time  immemorial,  to  act  as 
their  chief  magistrate ;  he  resembles  the  Brughaid, 
or  head  villager  of  an  ancient  clan  in  its  hereditary 
canton ;  he  bears  the  title  of  mayor  on  land,  and  that 
of  admiral  at  sea;  he  rules  the  community  according 
to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  settles  all  their 
fishery  disputes;  he  possesses,  by  universal  consent, 
so  decisive  an  authority,  that  a  case  is  rarely  known 
of  appeal  from  his  judgment  to  any  of  the  legally 
constituted  authorities  of  the  land ;  and  he  wears  in 
the  village  no  emblem  of  power,  and  even  at  sea  is 
distinguished  only  by  having  a  whiter  sail  than  his 
neighbours,  and  by  having  colours  attached  to  his 
boat's  mast-head.  The  people  care  not  a  rush  for 
politics,  and  do  not  understand  them ;  they  are  ex- 
empt from  all  government  taxes;  they  have,  in  even 
the  most  troubled  times,  been  distinguished  for  their 
loyalty ;  and  when  the  Lords-lieutenant,  Anglesey 
and  Mulgrave,  not  many  years  ago  made  their  re- 
spective progress  through  the  west,  to  quell  popular 
commotion,  and  conciliate  agrarian  insurgents,  the 
Claddagh-men  acted  to  both  as  escort  or  guard-of- 
honour  in  their  procession  through  the  town  of  Gal- 
way. The  whole  population,  till  of  late,  were  not 
only  unlettered,  but  profoundly  uncoguizant  of  any 
advantage  of  education;  arid  though  they  have,  in 
some  instances,  begun  to  look  with  a  little  tolerance 
upon  schoolmaster*,  they  still  maintain,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, an  old  prejudice,  that  either  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, to  send  a  child  to  school,  or  to  suffer  the  pres- 
ence of  a  pedagogue,  is  a  disgrace.  Their  language 
is  a  harsh  and  dissonant  dialect  of  the  Erse,  so  pecu- 
liarly their  own  as  not  to  be  quite  intelligible  to  the 
native  Irish  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  They  have  a 
strong  aversion  to  all  stranger*,  and  will  not  permit 
any  to  settle  in  the  village.  The  women  possess  un- 


limited control  over  their  husbands;  they  exclusively 
manage  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  and  possess  con- 
siderable shrewdness  in  disposing  of  it  in  the  market; 
they  allow  their  husbands  little  more  money  than  is 
requisite  for  keeping  their  boats  in  repair,  vet  prac- 
tise the  astute  but  wicked  policy  of  plentifully  sup- 
plying them  with  whisky  and  tobacco;  and  they 
themselves  smoke  and  drink  like  dragoons,  and  yet 
maintain  a  tidiness  of  domestic  economy  which  would 
seem  to  be  incompatible  with  their  habits,  and  ex- 
hibits a  striking  and  cheerful  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vailing squalidness  of  Irish  cabins.  The  young 
people  almost  never  marry  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
colony,  and  usually  intermarry  at  an  early  age,  and 
with  the  odd  preliminary  of  an  elopement:  a  pair 
usually  plight  faith  during  a  festivity ;  they  disap- 
pear from  among  their  friends  on  an  evening,  and  are 
reconciled  to  them  and  married  on  the  following 
morning ;  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  imme- 
diately supplied  with  a  cabin  of  their  own,  and  with 
the  share  of  a  boat,  or  the  means  of  building  one. 
The  women  are  handsome  and  prolific;  both  in- 
fidelity and  jealousy  are  unknown ;  and  the  children, 
in  general,  are  more  healthy,  muscular,  and  sym- 
metrical than  those  of  the  most  favoured  communi- 
ties.— The  amusements  of  the  community  are  as 
gross  and  wicked  as  their  domestic  economy  is  com- 
paratively good  ;  and  consist  principally  of  dancing, 
obstreperousness,  and  bacchanalian  orgies  on  the 
evenings  of  Sabbaths  and  holidays,  and  for  days  to- 
gether at  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  and  other  chief 
festivals.  Drunkenness  and  a  strong  dash  of  hea- 
thenism are  the  characteristic  features  of  nearly  all 
their  frolics ;  and  the  latter  is  particularly  exhibited 
at  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  24th 
of  June.  "  On  the  evening  of  that  day,"  says  Mr. 
Hardiman,  "  the  young  and  old  assemble  at  the  head 
of  the  village;  and  their  mayor,  whose  orders  are 
decisive,  adjusts  the  rank,  order,  and  precedence  of 
this  curious  procession.  They  then  set  out,  headed 
by  a  band  of  music,  and  march  with  loud  and  con- 
tinued huzzas  and  acclamations  of  joy,  accompanied 
by  crowds  of  people  through  the  principal  streets  and 
suburbs  of  tbe  town ;  the  young  men  all  uniformly 
arrayed  in  short  white  jackets,  with  silken  sashes, 
their  hats  ornamented  with  ribbons  and  flowers, 
and  upwards  of  00  or  70  of  the  number  bearing 
long  poles  and  standards  with  suitable  devices, 
which  are  in  general  emblematic  of  their  profession. 
To  heighten  the  merriment  of  this  festive  scene, 
two  ef  the  stoutest,  disguised  in  masks,  and  entirely 
covered  with  party-coloured  rags,  as  4  merry  men,' 
with  many  antic  tricks  and  gambols,  make  way  for 
the  remainder.  In  the  course  of  their  progress, 
they  stop  with  loud  cheerings  and  salutations  op- 
posite the  bouses  of  tbe  principal  inhabitants,  from 
whom  they  generally  receive  money  on  the  occasion. 
Having  at  length  regained  their  village,  tbey  as- 
semble in  groups,  dancing  round,  and  sometimes 
leaping  and  running  through  their  bonfires,  never  for- 
getting to  bring  home  part  of  the  fire,  which  they 
consider  sacred  ;  and  thus  tbe  night  ends,  as  the  day 
began,  in  one  continued  scene  of  mirth  and  rejoicing. 
That  the  entire  of  this  exhibition,  though  unknown 
to  the  actors,  is  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  pagan 
rite,  is  evident  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  early 
history  of  this  country." — Tbe  men  of  the  Clad- 
dagh, on  ordinary  occasions,  wear  tbe  jacket  and 
trowsers  common  to  persons  of  their  occupation; 
but,  on  holidays,  or  when  in  gala  dress,  they  wear 
three  flannel  vests  under  a  fourth  of  white  cotton  or 
dimity,  trimmed  with  white  tape,  a  fine  blue  rug 
jacket,  with  a  standing  collar  ami  horn  buttons,  a 
blue  plush  breeches,  never  tied  or  buttoned  at  the 
knees,  a  red  silk  neckerchief,  and  a  broad  bnui- 
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med  hat  neither  cocked  nor  slouched.  The  wo- 
men, on  ordinary  occasions,  wear  a  blue  mantle,  a 
red  body  gown,  a  red  petticoat,  and  a  blue  or  red 
cotton  napkin  head-dress  ;  and,  on  Sundays  and  fes- 
tival*, the  matrons  wear  a  blue  rug  cloak  trimmed 
with  fine  ribbon,  a  rich  calico  or  stuff  gown,  and  a 
silk  napkin  bead-dress ;  and  the  young  women,  in- 
stea  l  of  the  handkerchief,  have  a  fine  muslin  or 
cambric  cap  trimmed  with  rich  lace. 

Mr.  Hordimari  says,  "  Many  instances  of  extreme 
longevity  occur,  and  the  generality  of  the  inhabi- 
tants live  to  an  advanced  age  in  the  enjoyment  of 
uninterrupted  good  health.  Upon  the  interment 
of  the  dead,  a  custom  rather  of  a  singular  na- 
ture prevails.  The  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
deceased  adjourn,  generally  from  the  graveyard  to 
some  public  house,  in  honour,  as  they  call  it,  of 
the  memory  of  their  departed  friend.  Here  they 
continue  carousing  the  remainder  of  that  day  and 
night,  and  the  grief  or  friendship  of  each  indivi- 
dual is  generally  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  liquor 
which  he  consumes,  or  the  money  which  he  ex- 
pends on  the  occasion.  Had  this  custom  been  known 
to  the  late  General  Vallancey,  it  »  probable  it  might 
have  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  tracing  some 
affinity  between  ourCladdagh  friends  and  the  Arabs, 
who,  it  is  said,  also  rejoice  on  the  death  of  their 
friends  and  relatives.  How  far  this  incident  would 
have  supported  an  hypothesis  for  the  learned  anti- 
quary, this  is  not  the  pkee  to  conjecture ;  but  it 
would  be  unjust  to  conclude  this  busty  sketch 
without  testifying,  that,  with  all  their  faults,  these 
individuals  possess  many  good  qualities. The 
friary,  whose  site,  as  we  already  indicated  it,  given  it 
•  physical  as  well  as  moral  pre-eminence  and  com- 
mand over  all  the  village,  is  Dominican.  An  ancient 
nunnery  of  the  Premonstratenses  of  Tuam,  and 
called  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Hill,  was 
founded  here  by  the  O'Hallorans;  it  soon  passed, 
for  a  time,  into  the  possession  of  the  secular  clergy; 
it  was,  in  1468,  granted,  on  petition  of  the  Gal- 
wegiang,  and  by  a  bull  of  Innocent  VIII.,  to  the 
Dominicans  ;  it  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  richly 
endowed  by  many  individuals  of  the  town ;  and  it 
eventually  became  one  of  the  most  opulent  and 
powerful  establishment*  of  its  class  in  the  province. 
In  1570,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  corporation 
of  the  town  part  of  the  possessions  of  this  monas. 
tery,  then  recently  dissolved  ,  in  1642,  Lord  Forbes 
converted  the  buildings  into  a  battery  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  town,  and,  having  failed  in  his  de- 
sign, be  defaced  the  church  and  tore  up  the  ceme- 
tery; and,  in  1652,  the  corporation  razed  all  the 
buildings  to  the  ground,  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing used  by  Cromwell's  forces  as  a  fortification 
against  the  town.  The  present  chapel,  a  plain  but 
commodious  edifice  of  100  feet  by  28,  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  former  about  the  year  1800; 
and  the  friary,  an  unpretending  and  rather  lumpish 
edifice  adjoining  it,  commands  a  pleasing  view  of  the 
town,  the  harbours,  the  spacious  bay,  the  wooded 
shores  of  Renvile  and  Ardfry,  and  the  picturesque 
slopes  and  outline  of  the  Clare  mountains. 

CLADDAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilmac- 
teigue,  barony  of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
Pop  about  150. 

CLADY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Kil- 
macrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  issues  from 
Loughs  Nacung  and  Dunlewy,  which  jointly  mea- 
sure about  4  miles  in  length,  stretch  along  the 
southern  base  of  Mount  Arrigal,  and  contribute 
largely  to  the  picturesque  scenery  which  begirds  that 
mountain ;  and  it  runs  thence,  along  an  upland  vale, 
•bout  6  miles  westward  to  the  side  of  Guidore  bay. 

CLADY  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of 


Loughinsholin,  co.  Londonderry,  T Liter.  It  rises 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  Carutopher  Mountains, 
passes  within  a  mile  of  Maghera,  and  has  a  course 
of  about  10  miles  eastward  to  the  Lower  Bann,  a 
little  below  Portglenone. 

CLADY  a  bamlet  in  the  barony  of  Loughin- 
sholin,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the 
Clady  rivulet,  and  on  toe  road  from  Magherafelt  to 
Kilrea,  about  14  mile  west-north-west  of  Portglen- 
one. In  its  vicinity  are  the  mansions  of  Inisrusb 
and  Glenburn. 

CLADY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Urney,  barony 
of  Strabane,  co.  Tyrone.  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Finn,  and  on  the  west  verge) 
of  the  county,  3  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Stra- 
bane, on  the  road  thence  to  Beleek.  Fairs  are  held 
on  Feb.  1,  May  16,  Aug.  1,  and  Nov.  16.  Area  of 
the  village,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  176  ;  in  1841, 
219.    Houses  30. 

CLADY,  or  Climber-Clad v,  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Upper  Cumber,  barony  of  Tyrkeeran,  co. 
Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Faughan,  8  miles  west  by  north  of  Dungiven, 
on  the  road  thence  to  Londonderry.  In  the  village 
is  the  parish-church  ;  and  in  its  vicinity  is  Cumber- 
house,  the  seat  of  J.  H.  Brown,  E*o.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood also  are  the  ruins  of  O  Caban's  Castle. 
Fairs  are  held  on  May  17.  and  Nov.  7-  A  dispensary 
in  the  village  is  within  the  Derry  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  30,000  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  9.000;  and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £92  6s.,  and  ad- 
ministered to  3,407  patient*.  Area  of  the  village, 
7  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  180;  in  1841.  191.  Houses 
29. 

CLADY-BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of 
Kilmarrenan,  co.  Donegal.  It  stands  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Clady  rivulet,  6}  miles  west  by  north  of  Dun- 
lewy,  and  140  j  north-west  by  north  of  Dublin. 
Though  consisting  of  only  an  iun  and  a  few  poor 
cabins,  it  possesses  interest  as  a  key-post  to  the  mag- 
nificently scenic,  though  comparatively  ill-known, 
district  of  Cloghaneely.  The  coa^t-road  from  Killy- 
begs  to  Dunfanagby  is  met  at  Clady-Bridge  by  a  road 
which  runs  eastward  to  Glenveagb. 

CLAGGAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilcora- 
mon,  barony  of  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
stands  on  the  east  shore  of  Ballan  bay,  opposite 
the  north-east  angle  of  Cooran -Ac-hill,  and  about  9 
miles  west-north-west  of  Newport- Pratt. 

CLAGGAN,  a  headland  and  a  bay  in  the  barony 
of  Ballinahincb,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  The  head- 
land is  the  termination  of  the  peninsula  which  sepa- 
rates the  hay  of  Ballinakill  from  Claggan  bay  ;  it 
looks  direct  toward  Inuisboffin,  lying  at  the  distance 
of  2i  miles  to  the  west-north-west ;  and  it  bears  aloft 
a  landmark  called  Claggan  Tower.  The  bay  is 
rather  more  than  l\  mile  wide  at  the  entrance;  it 
penetrates  the  hind  2}  miles  east-south-eastward, 
and  gradually  narrows  almost  to  a  point ,  and  it  has 
good  shelter,  safe  anchorage,  and  always  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  float  the  largest  vessels.  A  quay 
was  built  for  the  promotion  of  the  fisheries ;  but,  in 
order  to  afford  safe  shelter  for  boats  in  winter,  and 
subserve  the  purposes  of  the  herring-fishery  in 
Januarv,  it  would  require  a  south-easterly  extension 
of  40  feet.  The  coast  around  the  bay  and  the  head- 
land is  very  wild. 

CLAHANE-    See  Clochane. 

CLANAWLEY.    See  Glenawley. 

CLANDONAGH,  a  barony  of  Queens  co. 
Leinster.  It  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three  centred* 
into  which  the  quondam  barony  of  Upper  Ossory 
was  recently  divided ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Upperwoods,— on  the  east  by  Clarmallagh,— on 
the  south  by  co.  Kilkenny, — and  on  the  west  by  co. 
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Tlpperary.  Its  greatest  length,  southward,  ia  9$ 
null'- ;  its  greatest  breadth  ia  6 ;  and  ita  area  ia 
43,733  acres,  1  rood,  5  perches, — of  which  18  acres, 
3  roods  are  water.  The  highest  ground*  have  alti- 
tudes above  aea-level  of  613,  1 ,007.  646,  360,  480, 
and  555  feet.  It  containa  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Donaghmore,  Kyle.  Rathsarran,  and  Shirk,  and 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Aghaboe,  Bordwell,  Cool- 
icerrjr,  Eirke,  and  Rathdowney.  Ita  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  Borris-in-Oasory,  Donaghmore,  and  Rath- 
downey. Pop.,  in  1841,  16,424.  Houses  2.633. 
Familiea  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,207  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  399;  in  other  pursuits,  234. 
Mules  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  reud 
and  write,  2,689 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,271  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,121. 
Females  at  and  above  5  year*  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,331  ;  who  could  read  but  not  wnte, 
2.094  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,823. 

CLANDUFF.    See  Clowduff. 

CLANK,  a  barony  in  co.  Kildare,  Leinater.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  Carbery ; 
on  the  north-east  by  Ikeathy  and  Oughterany ;  on 
the  south-east  by  Naas  ;  and  on  the  south-west  by 
Connell.  Iu  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south, 
i*  8  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  7 ;  ita  superficial 
extent,  according  to  Rawson's  Statistical  Survey  of 
the  County,  is  18,736  acres,— of  which  6,845  are 
bog,  and  1 1,891  are  arable  ;  and  its  real  area,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is  32,023  acres,  1  rood, 
1  perch, — of  which  123  acres,  2  roods,  are  water. 
The  surface  is  prevailingly  flat  and  tame ;  and  in  the 
western  or  Bog-of- Allen  section,  it  is  repulsive. 
The  Liffey  traces  part  of  the  south-eastern  and  the 
eastern  boundary,  and  the  southern  Black  water  of 
the  Boyne'a  river-system  receives  some  of  ita  earliest 
waters  from  bogs  in  the  north.    The  Grand  Canal 

traverses  the  interior  This  barony  contains  the 

towns  of  Clane  and  Prosperous,  and  the  parishes  of 
Ballinafagh,  Brideschurcb,  Clane,  Caragh,  Down- 
ing*, Killybegs,  and  Timahoe.  Pop.,  in  1831, 8,356; 
in  1841,  8,534.  Houses  1,421.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,143;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  237 ;  in  other  pursuits,  127  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,399;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  895;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,586.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
780;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,089;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,773. 

CLANE,  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Clane,  co.  Kil- 
dare, Leinster.  It  occupies  a  valley  at  the  chief 
water-shed  of  the  barony,  or  at  the  sources  of  rivu- 
lets which  run  respectively  toward  the  Boync  and 
the  Barrow ;  it  describes  a  semicircular  aweep  of  3$ 
miles  in  length  from  born  to  horn ;  it  approaches 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hodges  town,  Ballinafagh, 
Beataghstown,  and  Prosperous,  but  nowhere  is 
nearer  Clane  than  1 }  mile  to  the  north-west ;  and  it 
contain*  an  area  ot  2,235  English  acres.  Though 
the  highest  bog  in  the  county,  ita  bottom  is  nearly 
on  the  same  altitude  as  the  adjacent  summit-level  of 
the  Grand  Canal.  Its  average  depth  is  30  feet. 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £8,867  18s.  9d. 

CLANE,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  east  border  of  the  barony  of  Clane,  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  south-south-eastward, 
4|  miles;  breadth,  from  J  of  a  mile  to  24.  miles; 
area,  4/>63  acres,  2  roods,  26  perches,— of  which  22 
acres,  3  roods,  7  perches,  are  in  the  river  Liffey. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2.121  ;  in  1841,  2,1601  House*  371. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  905;  in  1841. 
1.8-25.  Houses  320.  The  land  is  aggregately  of  but 
second-rate  quality ;  declines  eastward  to  the  left 
margin  of  the  Lifley ;  and  is  traversed  cast-north- 


eastward  by  the  road  from  Ratbangan  to  Dublin.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  though  not  all  in  the  parish, 
are  the  mansions  of  Blackball,  P.  Wolfe,  Esq.,  Milli- 
ceut,  B.  Molloy,  Esq.,  Sherlockstown,  Mr.  Sherlock, 
and  Firmont,  R.  Dease,  Esq.  ;  and  the  Jesuits'  col- 
lege of  Clokoowks  :  which  see — This  parish  ia  a 
vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position. £89  8s.  10 j, I. ;  glebe,  £36  8s.  lid.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £99  2s.  11  Id., 
and  are  impropriate  in  Viscount  Trimbleston.  The 
vicarages  of  Clane  and  Clonshamboe,  and  the  rec- 
tories ot  M  \  in  it  am  and  Killybegs  [see  these  arti- 
cles], constitute  the  benefice  of  Clane.  Length,  6 
miles;  breadth,  4.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4.450.  Gross  in- 
come, £448  9*.  2d. ;  nett,  £381  12*  8<d.  Patron, 
the  Crown.  A  stipendiary  curate  is  employed.  The 
church  ia  very  old;  and  was  repaired  and  received  the 
addition  of  a  gallery,  a  vestry-room,  and  a  school- 
house,  in  1828,  at  the  cost,  of  £900,  a  great  portion  ot 
which  was  defrayed  out  of  the  economy  estate  of  the 
parish.  Sittings  300  ,  attendance  100.  A  house  in 
Mainhara  is  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship.  The 
Clane  Roman  Catholic  chapel  baa  an  attendance  of 
1,000 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Balrahan  and  Bal- 
linafagh. There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
chapel  in  Killybegs,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Jesuits' 
chapel  in  Mainbam.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  98,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,973;  the  Protestants  of  the  benefice  to  202,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,109  ;  and  9  daily  schools 
in  the  union— 6  of  which  were  in  Clane  parish,  and 
1  was  Clongowes  college  in  Mainbam— had  on  their 
books  332  males  and  297  females.  Of  the  6  Clane 
schools,  two  were  aided  with  respectively  £18  and 
£40  a. year  from  subscription,  one  received  £15  a- 
year  from  the  National  Board,  and  one  was  a  school 
at  Bctaghstown,  which  had  an  endowment  of  £300 
a- year  and  the  interest  of  £8.000,  and  which  bad  been 
for  several  years  suspended,  though  the  Court  of 
Chancery  passed  a  decree  in  1824  for  its  revival. 

The  town  of  Clank,  in  the  above  parish,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liffey.  and  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Rathangan,  6$  miles  south-west  by  west 
of  Cclbridge,  12}  east-north-east  of  Rathangan,  and 
16^  west-south-west  of  Dublin.  This  town  was 
burned  in  1798,  and  was  afterwards  rebuilt.  A 
bridge  of  6  arches  maintains  communication  across 
the  Liffey.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  an  ancient 
earthwork  of  the  kind  called  a  Dun,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  the  history  of  which  appears  to  be 
lost.  An  abbey  for  canon*  regular  is  alleged  to  have 
been  built  at  Clane  in  the  6th  century  by  St.  Ailbe, 
and  to  have  been,  in  the  12th  century,  the  meeting- 
place  of  a  synod,  which  was  composed  of  26  bishops 
and  numerous  abbots  and  other  dignitaries,  and  which 
ordained  that  none  but  alumni  of  the  college  of  Ar- 
magh should  be  eligible  to  professorships  of  divinity. 
The  pretended  antiquity  of  the  abbey  possibly  points 
to  a  remote  Culdean  establishment.  A  Franciscan 
friary,  considerable  remains  of  which  still  exist,  was 
founded,  nobody  knows  by  whom,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century.  The  manor  of  Clane  formerly 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Sarafield ;  it  passed  from 
them  to  the  family  of  Wogan,— Arcbdalland  Seward 
erroneously  say,  to  the  family  of  O'Hogain;  and  it 
was  sold  by  the  representatives  of  the  Wogans,  at 
the  same  time  as  Rathcoffbt  i  which  see.  Fairs 
are  held  in  the  town  on  April  28,  July  25,  and  Oct, 
15.  Area  of  the  town,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,216 ;  in  1841.  335.    Houses  51. 

CLANEBOY,  or  Clandebot,  a  quondam  terri- 
torial name  of  part  of  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down,  Ulster.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  the 
I  sept  of  Hueh-Boy  O'Neill,  who  inherited  part  of 
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Tyrone,  overran  and  seized  a  large  port  of  Antrim 
and  Down,  and  imposed  upon  it  the  name  of  (.Man- 
Hugh-Boy,  'the  sept  of  Yellow  Hugh,'  afterwards 
abbreviated  into  Claneboy.  The  Antrim  section 
was  called  North  Claneboy,  and,  extending  from 
Lough  Neagh  to  the  Lagan  and  Belfast  Lough,  com- 
prehended the  territory  which  now  forms  the  baro- 
nies of  Belfast,  Massarene,  and  Antrim  ;  and  the 
Down  section  was  called  South  Claneboy,  and  com- 
prehended the  northern  part  of  the  Ardes,  and  all 
the  country  lying  between  Belfast  Lough  and  the 
Dufferin. 

CLANGIBBON.    9ee  Condons. 

CLANKEE.    See  Closkkk. 

CLANKELLY.    See  Clonkellt. 

CLANMAHON.    See  Clonmahon. 

CLANMAURICE,  a  barony  of  co.  Kerry.  Mun- 
ster. It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  on  the  nortb-west  by  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon  ;  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  barony 
of  Iraghticonnor  ;  on  the  east  by  co.  Limerick  ;  and 
on  the  south-east  and  south  by  the  barony  of  Trugh- 
enackmy.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is 
17  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
is  12$  ;  and  its  area  is  120,756  acres,— of  which  335 
acres  are  tideway.  One  stream,  under  the  successive 
names  of  the  Owenbeg,  the  Feale,  and  the  Cash  en, 
runs  along  the  interior  boundary,  from  a  point  10 \ 
miles  east  by  north  of  the  head  of  Tralee  bav,  all  the 
way  round  to  the  Shannon.  The  coast-line  upon 
the  Shannon  extends  10  miles  from  the  Cashen  river 
to  the  extremity  of  Kerry  Head  ;  and  the  coast-line 
upon  the  Atlantic,  is  strictly  identical  with  the  sweep 
around  the  large  bay  ot  Ballyheicck  :  which 
see.  The  rivulet  Brick  [see  that  article  J  has  the 
whole  of  its  course  in  the  interior.  A  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  barony,  along  Ballyheigue  bay  and  the 
rivers,  is  champaign  ground,  largely  interpatched  with 
bog, — so  largely,  indeed,  as  to  comprise  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  ( 'ashen  bog  district  [see  Cashen]  ; 
but  a  very  considerable  portion,  including  all  the 
western  division,  most  of  the  southern  division,  and 
part  of  the  immediate  sea-board  of  the  Shannon,  is 
roughly  upland,  or  even  wildly  mountainous.  Along 
the  west  are  the  Glanruddery  mountains  ;  along  the 
south  are  the  Stack  mountains  ,  and  on  the  Kerry 

Head  peninsula  is  Doon  mountain  The  territory 

which  constitutes  the  barony  is  said  to  have  been 
anciently  colonized  by  the  Luceni  of  Spain,  and  to 
have  received  from  tbem  the  name  of  Lixnaw, — a 
name  which  still  survives  in  the  ruins  of  the  quon- 
dam residence  of  the  Earls  of  Kerry  on  the  river 
Brick  ;  and  it  obtained  its  modern  appellation  from 
Maurice,  the  eldest  son  of  Raymond  le  Gross,  and 
the  founder  of  the  family  of  Fitzniaurice,  and  an- 
cestor of  the  Earls  of  Kerry.  In  1722.  Thomas 
Fitzmaurice,  the  21st  Baron  of  Kerry  and  Lixnaw, 
was  created  Viscount  Clanmaurice  and  Earl  of  Kerry. 
— This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ard- 
fert,  Duagh,  Dysart,  and  1  tattoo,  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  ot  Ballyheigue,  Finuge,  Kilcarra,  Kil- 
feigny,  Kilflyn,  Killaban,  Killury,  Kilmoily,  Kil- 
shinane,  Kiltomey,  and  Odorney.*  Its  principal 
towns  and  villages  are  Ardfcrt,  Ballyheigue,  Duagh, 
Finuge,  Ballinageragh,  Kilflyn,  Causeway,  Lerrigs, 
Kilmoily,  Lixnaw,  and  Abbey-Odomey.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  35,817;  in  1841,  44,328.  Houses  6,746. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  6,014  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  020 ;  in  other  pursuits,  415. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  6,832  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 


•  The  paiiiih  of  Fcnnit,  and  a  ton-nland  in  Rnllinihnglish. 
were  transferred  bj  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.  to  Trughen- 


1.605;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  10,828-. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,678;  who  could  read  but  not  write,. 

I,  347;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  14,984. 
CLANMORE,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Ida,  co. 

I  Kilkenny,  Leinster.    It  stands  5  miles  south-west 
|  by  west  of  New  Ross,  on  the  road  thence  to  Wa- 
terford. 

CL  ANMORRIS,  a  barony  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  is  bounded,  "on  the  north  and  north- 
east, by  Gallen ;  on  the  east,  by  Costcllo ;  on  the 
south,  by  co  Gal  way ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Kilmain 
and  Carra.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south, 
is  18$  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
measured  across  a  projection  of  Gal  way,  is  9  miles;  its 
mean  breadth  is  about  4$  miles ;  and  its  area  is  69.252 
acres.  The  northern  extremity,  over  about  4  miles 
inwards,  is  mountainous,  and  has  upon  its  boundaries 
the  prominent  heights  of  Slieve-Conn  and  Spallaga- 
don-Ilill ;  a  small  part  of  the  eastern  border  also  is 
upland;  but  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  very  fine  cham- 
paign country,  generally  carpeted  with  a  deep,  rich, 
dark-brown  soil,  on  a  limestone  bottom,  ami  not 
chequered  with  moor  or  mountain.  The  drainage  of 
the  barony  is  partly  southward,  by  the  Robe,  toward 
Lough  Corrib,  and  partly  northward,  by  the  Gutsh- 
den  and  the  main  affluent  of  the  Castlebar  river, 
toward  Lough  Conn  ;  so  that  the  interior  is  bisected 
by  the  watershed  between  the  northern  and  the 
southern  seas. — This  barony  contains  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Knock  and  Mayo,  and  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  of  Ballagh,  Crossboyne,  Kilcoleman,  Kil- 
vine,  and  Taugheen.  Its  only  town  is  Clare- Morris; 
and  its  chief  village  is  Ballagh.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
22,791 ;  in  1841,  27,437.  Houses  4,793.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,984  ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  654  ;  in  other  pursuiu,  283.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,253 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  930 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,693.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  805;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  779; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  10,234. 

CLANMORRIS.  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
maurice,  not  far  from  Lixnaw,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Listowel  Poor-law 
union,  takes  designation  partly  from  the  village  of 
Drcmkekn  [which  see],  and  serves  for  a  pop.  of 

II,  857;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £75  18s. 
10vd.,  and  administered  to  3,010  patients. 

CLAN  WILLIAM,  a  barony  of  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  It  U  bounded,  ou  the  north,  by  the 
Shannon  ;  on  the  east,  by  Owneybeg;  on  the  south- 
east, by  Coonagh ;  on  the  south,  by  Small  County ; 
and,  on  the  west,  by  Small  County  and  the  city  of 
Limerick.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south, 
previous  to  recent  additions,  was  10}  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  was  7  miles ;  but, 
over  5  miles  from  the  northern  extremity,  it  had  a 
mean  breadth  of  less  than  1$  mile.  Its  area,  as  now 
constituted,  is  55,892  acres.  The  surface,  though 
diversified,  is  prevailingly  champaign,  luxuriant,  and 
beautiful;  and  all  declines  toward  the  Shannon. 
The  western  boundary-line  sweeps,  for  several  miles, 
within  3  miles  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  is,  for 
some  distance,  in  contact  with  that  city's  new 
borough  limits ;  and  the  portion  of  the  barony 
which  touches  the  Shannon  is  exquisitely  rich  and 
luscious.  —  This  barony  was  augmented  by  the 
transference  to  it  from'  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Limerick,  in  terms  of  the  Act  6  and  7  William 
IV.,  of  the  parishes  of  Derrygalvin,  Donagh- 
more,  and  Kilmurry,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Abington,  Cahirnarry,  Cahirvally,  Carrigparson, 
Killeenagarrifr,  Ludden,  St.  John,  St.  Lawrence, 
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St.  Nicholas,  St.  Patrick,  and  Stradbally, — district* 
which,  in  1841,  had  a  pop.  of  10,908:  and,  as  now 
constituted,  it  contain*  part  of  the  parishes  of  Abing- 
ton,  Aglishcormick,  Fedamore.  Grean.  St.  John,  St. 
Lawrence,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Patrick ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyhroad,  Cahirvally, 
Cahirconlish,  Cahirelly,  Cahirnarry,  Carrigparson, 
Cloukeen,  Derrygalvin,  Donaghmore,  Drutnkcen, 
Inch-St.  Lawrence,  KilleenagarritT,  Kilmurry,  Lud- 
den,  Rathjordan,  Rochestown,  and  Stradbally.  The 
towns  and  villages  are  Cahirconlish,  Ballinectv, 
Castle-Connell,  and  Montpelier.  Pop.,  in  I83i, 
18,003;  in  1841.  30,1(19.  Houses  4,(128.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agrirulture,  4.04G;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  599;  in  other  pursuits,  380.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  5,993;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,7^8; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,351.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,770;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,399; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,028. 

CLAN  WILLIAM,  a  barony  of  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  south-west,  west, 
and  north-west,  by  co.  Limerick ;  on  the  north,  by 
Kilneinanna;  on  the  east,  by  Middlethird ;  and  on 
the  south,  by  Ifla  and  OlTa.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  east  to  west,  is  16$  miles;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  12  j  miles ;  and  its  area  is  1 15,900 
acres.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  brilliantly 
picturesque  or  lusciously  beautiful ;  and  the  barony 
contains  some  of  the  richest  specimens  of  at  once 
mountain-scenery,  glen-scenery,  and  valley-land- 
scape, to  be  seen  in  Ireland.  The  grand,  imposing, 
gras»-clad  Galtee  mountains  extend  along  the  southern 
border;  the  romantic  and  beautiful  vale,  or  rather 
glen,  of  Aharlow,  extends  along  their  inner  base; 
the  Slievenamuck  mountains  screen  the  north  side  of 
this  glen ;  and  the  Golden  Vale,  traversed  by  the 
Suir,  occupies  the  eastern  border.  The  soil  of  the 
arable  grounds,  particularly  along  the  Suir,  is,  for 
the  most  part,  exceedingly  fertile. — This  barony 
contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Clonoulty,  Dungau- 
dargan,  Oughterleague,  Toem,  Donohill,  and  Tem- 
plebredan ;  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Athas- 
ael,  Bruis,  Cloubeg,  Clonbullogue,  Clonpet,  Car- 
dangan,  Corroge,  Cullen,  Emly,  Glenbane,  Kilcor- 
nan,  Kilaldriif,  Kilfeacle,  Kilmicklin,  Kilshane, 
La  it  in,  Rathliney,  Shronehill,  Sollogbodbeg,  Sol. 
loghodmore,  Templenira,  Tcmplenoe,  and  Tipper- 
ary. Two  townlands  in  the  parish  of  Oughterleague, 
and  one  in  that  of  Clonbunane,  were  recently  trans- 
ferred to  Clanwilliam  from  Lower  Kilnemanagh. 
The  towns  and  chief  villages  are  Tipperary,  Golden, 

Cullen,  Emly,  Thomastown,  and  Bansha  John 

Meade,  Judge  of  the  Palatinate  court  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1703;  Sir 
John  Meade,  the  fourth  baronet,  was  created  Vis- 
count Clanwilliam  in  1706,  and  Earl  Clanwilliam  in 
1776;  and  Richard,  the  third  Earl,  whose  mother, 
the  Countess  of  Thuinra,  was  related  to  many  of 
the  reigning  princes  of  Germany,  was  created  Baron 
Clanwilliam  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Tipperary,  in  the 

peerage  of  Great  Britain,  in  1828  Pop.,  in  1831, 

48,152;  in  1841,52,430.  Houses  7.500.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  5,820 ;  in  manufac- 
tures "and  trade,  1,415;  in  other  pursuits,  1,149. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  10,543 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
3,203;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  9,080. 
Females  at  ami  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  5,170;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
4,190;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  13,551. 

CLARA,  a  quoad  tacra  parish,  containing  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Kilcoursey, 
King's  co.t  Leii titer.    It  comprises  the  quoad  cieUta 


parishes  of  Kilmanaghan  and  Kilbride- La  kg  ax, 
within  the  benefice  of  Arunckcher  :  see  these 
articles.  Length,  along  the  road.  7  miles  ;  breadth, 
in  a  direct  line,  4;  area.  15,815  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831, 7,743;  in  1841,8,107.  Houses  1,443.  The 
surface  is  generally  flat  and  tame,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  boggy.  About  one-third  is  excellent  land ; 
and  about  two-thirds  are  aggregately  of  inferior 
quality.  About  midway  between  the  town  of  Clara 
and  Moatc-Grcnogue,  but  rather  nearer  the  former, 
is  the  celebrated  moving  bog  of  Kilmaleady  : 
which  see.  Adjoining  the  town  is  Clara-house,  the 
scat  of  Edward  Cox,  Esq. ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
Kilclarc,  John  Armstrong,  Esq.,  and  Kilcoursey,  C. 
Baggot,  E*q.  The  Brosna  river  runs  westward 
through  the  interior ;  and  the  roads  from  Moute- 
Grenok'tie  to  Tullamorc,  and  from  Kill^eggan  to 
Banagber,  intersect  each  other  at  the  town — This 
parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Gross  income.  £92  6».  2jd. ; 
nett,  £91  7s.  9jd.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Ard- 
uurcher.  The  church  was  built  about  the  year  1770, 
chiefly  at  the  expense,  as  is  believed,  of  the  then 
proprietor  of  the  estate,  Edward  Armstrong,  Esq. 
Sittings  200 ]  attendance,  about  70.  Methodist, 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  Baptist  meeting-houses — 
the  last  a  schoolroom — have  an  attendance  of  respec- 
tively 15,  00,  and  40.  The  Tubber  and  the  Clara 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  of  re- 
spectively from  700  to  800,  and  about  2,000;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the 
former  is  united  to  Ballagh  chapel  in  Kilcumreagh, 
and  the  latter  to  the  chapel  of  Ardnurcher.  A  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  also  is  attached  to  a  convent, 
is  under  the  rare  of  friars,  and  has  an  attendance  of 
about  800.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
643  Churchmen,  49  Protestant  dissenters,  and  7.255 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  13  daily  schools — 10  of  which 
were  supported  wholly  by  fees — had  on  their  books 
380  boys  and  174  girls,  and  were  attended  by  about 
20  other  children. 

The  town  of  Clara  is  in  the  quoad  civiha  parish 
of  Kilbride- Langan,  and  stands  on  the  river  Brosna. 
and  on  the  roads  from  Kilbeggan  to  Banagber,  and 
from  Atblone  to  Tullamore,  4  j  miles  south-west  of 
Kilbeggan,  8. J  miles  north-east  of  Ferbane,  aud  48} 
miles  west  by  south  of  Dublin.  Though  occupying: 
a  low  site,  in  the  midst  of  a  flat  country,  it  has  com- 
paratively ornamental  environs,  and  is  itself  some- 
what neat,  clean,  and  pleasant.  On  the  Brosna,  con- 
tiguous to  it,  are  extensive  corn-mills.  A  weekly 
corn-market  is  the  scene  of  considerable  traffic  ;  and 
fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  I,  May  12,  July  25,  and  Nov.  1. 
A  mail-car  passes  through  the  town  in  transit  between 
Kilbeggan  and  Banagher.  A  dispensary  here  is  with- 
in the  Tullamore  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
population  of  14,470;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
£'125,  and  administered  to  2.000  patients.  A  Loan 
Fund,  in  1841,  had  a  capital  of  *  1,54 1  ;  circulated 
£7,286  in  2,278  loans;  cleared  £112  10s.  8d.  of 
nett  profit ;  and  expended  £\4  9s.  6d.  on  charitable 
purposes.  Area  of  the  town,  53  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,149;  in  1841,  1,155.  Houses  200.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  5  ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  150 ;  in  other  pursuits  83.  Fami- 
lies dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions, 
12;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  126;  on  their  own 
manual  labour,  87  ;  on  means  not  specified,  13. 

CLARA,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gowran,  '\\ 
miles  east  by  north  of  Kilkenny,  co.  Kilkenny,  Lein- 
ster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  2  miles  ;  area,  3,210 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  789;  in  1841,663.  Houses 
98.  The  surface  consists  of  good  land,  extends 
within  2  miles  of  the  east  margin  of  the  Nore,  and 
is  drained  thither  by  a  small  rivulet.— This  parish  is 
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a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  John'*  of 
Kilkenny,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  See  Kilkenny. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £90;  glebe,  £21.  The 
rectorial  tithe*  are  compounded  for  £180,  and  are 
impropriate  in  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,289; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Dungnrvan,  Govt  ran,  and 
Tascoffin.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on  their 
books  109  boys  and  37  girls. 

(LARA,  the  upper  part  of  the  exquisite  vale  of 
the  Avonmore,  or  northern  headwater  of  the  Ovoca, 
co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  commences  at  Glcnda- 
lough,  and  continues  down  to  the  vale  of  Arondale, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rathdrum.    See  Avonmore. 

CLARA,  co.  Mayo.    See  Clare. 

CL  ARABEG,  a  demesne  on  the  Avonmore  river. 
3  miles  north  by  west  of  Rathdrum,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leinster.  Its  woods  unite  with  those  of  Ballygan- 
non  to  adorn  the  vale  of  Clara. 

CLARA-BRIDGE,  or  Claren-Britjce,  a  village 
in  the  pari«h  of  Stradbully,  barony  of  Dnnkellin,  co 
Gal  way,  Connaugbt.  It  stands  on  the  Moy  villa 
rivulet,  a  little  above  the  harbour  of  Ballinaconrty, 
and  on  the  road  from  Gal  way  to  Gort,  3}  miles 
south  by  east  of  Oranmore,  and  13  west  of  Lough- 
rea.  In  the  vicinity,  toward  the  head  of  Galway 
bay,  is  Tyrone-House,  the  seat  of  A.  F.  St.  George, 
Esq.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  1st  Thursday  of  Feb., 
O.S.,  on  the  1st  Thursday  after  May  12,  and  on  the 
1st  Thursday  of  Aug.  and  Nov.,  O.S.  Area  of  the 
village,  24  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  200.    Houses  28. 

CLARE, 

A  maritime  county,  forming  the  north-west  district 
of  the  province  of  Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
north,  by  Galway  bay  and  the  county  of  Galway ;  on 
the  north-east,  by  the  county  of  Galway ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  county  of  Tipperary;  on  the  south- 
east by  the  county  of  Limerick ;  on  the  south,  by 
the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry ;  and,  on  the 
west,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  river  Shannon, 
from  the  broadest  part  of  its  expansion  of  Lough 
Derg,  down  to  its  embouchure  at  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
forms  all  the  eastern  and  southern  boundary-line  ; 
the  rivulet  Bow,  which  falls  into  Lough  Derg, 
traces  the  north-eastern  boundary;  and  a  rivulet 
which  falls  into  Galway  bay  traces  part  of  the 
northern  boundary  ; — so  that  the  county  is  com- 
pletely peninsulated,  and  has  but  a  comparatively 
smalt  extent  of  artificial  boundary-line.  Its  outline 
is  irregular ;  yet  may  be  regarded  as  oblong,  extend- 
ing east  and  west,  and  sending  out,  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  Atlantic,  a  triangular  projection. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  52 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is 
about  33  miles  ;  and  its  area  comprises  453,009  acres 
of  arable  land,  296,033  of  uncultivated  land,  8,304 
of  plantations,  728  of  towns,  and  67,920  of  water, — 
in  all,  827,994  acres. 

Surface.)— The  surface  of  the  county  is  exceed- 
ingly irregular.  Mountains  are,  for  the  most  part, 
so  uncontinuous, — groups  of  heights  are  so  broken, 
twisted,  and  mutually  dissevered, — and  plains,  bogs, 
valleys,  moors,  lakes,  and  uplands  are,  in  so  many 
instances,  flung  together  in  confused  intermixation, — 
that  only  a  very  minute  description,  one  so  minute  as 
to  be  perplexing  and  even  scarcely  intelligible,  could 
be  strictly  accurate.  In  a  general  view,  a  grand 
group  of  mountains  covers  an  area  of  about  150 
square  miles  in  tbe  north-east  and  east, — a  great 
champaign  district  forms  tbe  centre  of  the  county, 
from  the  northern  boundary,  along  the  Fergus,  to 


the  Shannon, — and  a  va»t  district  of  about  400 
square  miles,  between  the  champaign  country  and 
the  Atlantic,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  high 
grounds,  which  are  now  mountainous,  now  a  series 
of  bold  broken  swells,  and  now  a  mass  of  spread- 
ing, flattened,  moorish,  bleak,  and  semi-cliaotie 
bills.  The  chief  portion  of  the  mountain-group 
in  the  east  of  the  county  consists  of  the  Slieve 
Baghta  mountains,  which  raise  their  principal  > urn- 
nut,  to  the  altitude  of  from  2,000  to  2.500  feet, 
and  are  prolonged  across  the  northern  boundary  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  county  of  Galway; 
and  the  chief  single  mass  in  the  western  region,  is 
Callan  mountain, — a  huge  conglomeration  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  district,  lumpish,  broad-ba«ed, 
many-summited,  and  many-spurred.  A  succinct 
view  of  the  county's  intricate  surface  in  section*, 
may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  our  articles  on  its 
several  baronies. 

Coatt$.]—  The  extent  of  coast  on  Galway  bay, 
from  the  boundary  with  the  county  of  Galway  west- 
ward to  Black  Head,  is  9  miles ;  the  extent  on 
what  is  called  the  South  Sound,  from  Black  Head, 
south-south- westward  to  Haggs  Head,  is  13  miles; 
the  extent  directly  upon  the  Atlantic  round  tbe 
long  gentle  curvature  of  Mai  bay,  from  Haggs 
Head  south  south-westward  to  Loop  Head,  is  about 
38  miles  ;  and  the  extent  on  the  Shannon,  along  the 
general  but  not  the  numerous  subordinate  sinuosities, 
from  Loop  Head  eastward  to  the  termination  of  tbe 
estuary  at  Limerick,  is  about  48  miles.  The  northera 
coast  is  so  indented  and  serrated  by  ramifications  of 
Black  Head  bay,  that,  if  measured  along  sinuosities, 
it  might  probably  prove  to  be  treble  tbe  extent  we 
have  stated ;  and  it  abounds  in  coves,  creeks,  and 
small  natural  harbours,  which  might  be  made  richly 
subservient,  and  have  already  been  in  part  made  so, 
to  tbe  prolific  fisheries  of  Galway  bay,  and  the  seas 
immediately  north  of  the  Arran  Islands.  The  coast 
of  both  South  Sound  and  Mai  bay.  or  all  the  extent 
from  Black  Head  to  Loop  Head,  is  prevailingly 
bold,  rocky,  and  iron-bound ;  it  is  indented  by  only 
the  inconsiderable  bays  of  Liscanor  and  Dunber, 
and  a  few  very  small  creeks  ;  and,  though  possessing 
capacities  for  the  somewhat  general  prosecution  of 
fisheries,  it  frowns  destruction  upon  merchant-ves- 
sels, and  demands  great  precaution,  and  some  peculiar 
contrivances  on  the  part  of  fishing-boats.  Its  cliffi 
average  about  100  feet  in  height;  but  frequently 
rise  to  400  or  500  feet,  and  occasionally  to  near  or 
quite  1,000;  tbey  are  variously  mural,  precipitous, 
shelving,  and  shattered;  they  display,  in  their  rents, 
caverns,  escarpments,  and  ponderous  debris,  tbe 
memorials  of  many  a  sublime  and  terrific  conflict 
with  tbe  Atlantic ;  they  are  extensively  flanked 
with  islets,  stacks,  and  massive  rocks,  which  have 
been  torn  from  them  by  the  violence  of  surge  and 
gale;  and,  in  their  lower  parts,  or  even  where  they 
have  100  feet  of  altitude,  they  are  sometimes  over- 
leaped and  submerged  by  the  tremendous  mountain- 
billows  wbich  assail  them  in  a  storm.  "Some  faint 
idea,"  says  Mr.  Hely  Dutton,  "  may  be  formed  of 
the  force  with  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  im- 
pelled by  the  western  storms,  when  it  is  known,  that 
cubes  of  limestone  rock  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter 
are  thrown  up  on  ledges  of  rock  several  feet  high 
near  Doolen  ;  and  at  Uie  same  place  may  be  seen  a 
barrier  of  water- worn  stones,  some  of  them  many 
tons  weight,  thrown  op  above  20  feet  high  across  a 
small  bay,  into  wbich  fishermen  used  to  land  from 
their  small  boats,  and  where  their  former  quay,  sur- 
rounded with  huts,  remains  many  yards  from  the 
sea :  this  has  occurred  in  the  memory  of  many  liv- 
ing at  present."  Nearly  all  tbe  great  prevailing  ex- 
tent of  rocky  coast  is  suffering  a  demolition  which, 
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though  slow,  is  as  steady  as  the  terrible  abrasion  by  receives  a  considerable  affluent  from  the  barony  of 
the  sea ;  but  the  few  parts  which  have  a  fine  sandy  :  Tulla;  and  falls  into  the  north-east  extremity  of 
beach  receive  constant  accessions  of  debris  from  the  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus.  The  Blackwater  rises  in 
restless  surf,  and  are  observably  pushing  an  invasion  |  Tulla,  and  has  a  course  of  about  6  mile*  southward 
of  land  upon  the  ocean.  So  characteristically  are  I  to  the  Shannon,  a  little  above  Limerick.  The 
the  numerous  islets  along  the  coast  mere  skerries  j  Clareen  rises  in  the  barony  of  Islands;  and,  after  a 


and  stack*,  that  the  only  noticeable  ones  arc  Mutton- 
Inland  and  the  Enniskerry- Isles,  both  situated  off 

the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dunbeg  bay  

The  coast  on  the  Shannon,  from  Loop  Head  to  the 
entrance  of  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus,  or  over  a  dis- 
tance of  about  32  miles  in  a  straight  line,  varie*  in 
character  from  bold  and  precipitous  to  low  and 
meadowy,— possesses  numerous  creeks  and  the  three 
bays  of  Carrigaholt,  Kilrush,  and  Clouderalaw, — is 
subtended  by  I  In.-  and  Scattery  Islands,  and  several 
inconsiderable  islets, — suffer*,  up  to  Kilrush,  the 
careering  and  tumultuous  sweep  of  the  "rollers"  of 
the  Atlantic,— sends  out,  nearly  opposite  Tarbert, 
the  large  peninsula  of  Clonderalaw.  to  produce  the 
pent-up  rush  of  the  tides  called  "  the  Race  of  Tar- 
bert,"— and,  though  possessing  some  harbours,  and 
many  considerable  fishing  communities,  is  very  slen- 
derly subordinated  to  enterprises  of  navigation  and 
traffic.  The  estuary  of  the  Fergus  opens  from 
the  Shannon  with  a  width  of  5  miles  -.  penetrates 
the  county  northward  to  the  extent  of  7  J  miles;  is 
sprinkled  over  with  numerous  islets  and  islands,  9 
or  10  of  which  are  of  noticeable  magnitude ;  and 
ha*  almost  everywhere  silty  shores,  and  a  low  and 
meadowy  sea-board.  But  a  fair  notice  of  this  estu- 
ary, and  of  the  Shannon  above  it,  as  well  as  a  fuller 
view  of  the  Shannon  below,  properly  belongs  to 
separate  articles  :  see  Ferccs  and  Shannon. 

Climate.']— The  strong  gales  from  the  Atlantic 
are  supposed  to  be  more  frequent  and  severe  than  at 
a  period  within  the  recollection  of  persons  who  were 
alive  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre«ent  century. 
So  unfriendly  are  these  gales  to  the  growth  of  tim- 
ber, and  so  far  is  their  influence  felt,  that  trees  up- 
wards of  50  miles  from  the  sea,  if  not  sheltered, 


very  devious  course  of  10  or  II  miles,  falls  into  the 
Fergus  a  little  north  of  Ennis.  A  stream  of  about 
16  miles  in  length  of  course,  rises  on  the  west  side 
of  Mount  Callan  ;  forms  l.ough  Dulogh;  runs  chiefly 
southward  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast ;  and  then 
proceeds  westward  to  the  Atlantic  at  the  head  of 
Dunbeg  bay.  A  stream  rises  near  the  source  of  the 
Clareen,  in  the  barony  of  Islands ;  and  runs  about 
8  miles  southward  to  the  Shannon,  at  the  head  of 
Clonderalaw  bay.  The  Innistymon  or  For.se tt  river 
rises  on  the  south  side,  and  circles  round  the  east  side 
of  Mount  Callau;  divides  for  2  miles  the  baronies  of 
Ibrickane  and  Islands ;  runs  across  Inchiquin,  and 
between  that  barony  and  Corcomroe;  falls  over  a 
very  large  ledge  of  rocks  at  Innistymon ;  career* 
thence  into  the  head  of  Liscanor  bay,  forming  a  very 
dangerous  passage  at  high  water;  and  has  altogether 
a  length  of  course  of  about  10  or  17  miles.  The 
Bow  rUes  a  little  ea*t  of  Lough  Terroig.  has  most 
of  its  course  on  the  boundary  with  Gal  way,  and  falls 
into  Lough  Derg,  lj  mile  north-east  of  Scariff. 
Very  many  rivulets  and  brooks  traverse  almost  every 
part  of  the  county,  except  the  barony  of  Burren ;  but 
they  generally  take  their  names  from  the  villages  or 
other  most  remarkable  localities  which  they  wash,  and, 
in  consequence,  are  changeful  in  designation,  and  not 
very  distinctly  known  to  topography.  Lakes  and 
loughlets  are  so  numerous,  that  upwards  of  100 
figure  in  topographical  nomenclature ;  and  several, 
such  as  tho*e  of  Graney,  O'Grady,  Tedane.  Inchi- 
quin, Cloonlea,  and  Inishcronan,  are  of  considerable 
site.  Turloughs,  as  in  Gal  way,  are  numerous ;  tbey 
are  temporary  or  periodical  lakes,  formed  either  by 
the  accumulation  of  surface-water,  or  the  forcing  ut> 
of  subterranean  water  by  the  flow  of  high  absorbed 
lean  to  the  east.    The  air,  though  moist  near  the    rills ;  and  they  usually  present  an  alternation  of 


sea,  is  not  unhealthy,  and  doe*  not  occasion  any  in 
convenience  to  the  inhabitants.  Slow  fevers  some 
times  run  through  whole  parishes,  and  sweep  away 
many  of  the  population;  but  they  are  supposed  to 
proceed  chiefly  from  want  of  cleanliness ;  and  may 
have  had  no  additional  causes  except  the  free  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  the  exhalation  of  miasmata  from 
undrained  and  unplanted  morasses.  The  average 
climate  appears  to  be  salubrious,  and  even  has  the 
fame  of  promoting  many  instances  of  longevity. 
Frost  or  snow  is  seldom  of  long  continuance. 

Water*  ] — The  river  Fergus  rises  in  the  barony 
of  Corcomroe  ;  runs  through  the  lakes  of  Inchiquin, 
Tedane,  Dromore,  Ballyatly,  and  several  smaller 
lakes  ;  flows  past  the  town  of  Ennis  ;  receives  vari- 
ous tributaries,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Clareen  ; 
and  begins  to  expand  into  its  beautifully  outlined 
and  picturesquely  isleted  estuary  a  little  below  the 
village  of  Clare.  A  stream  issues  from  Lough 
Terroig,  on  the  boundary  with  the  county  of  Gal- 
way ;  runs  southward  to  the  beautiful  Lough  Graney 
or  Lake  of  tbe  Sun ;  pursues  a  serpentine  course  of 
4  miles  to  Lough  O'Grady  ;  collects  there  the  waters 
which  several  rivulets  bring  down  from  tbe  moun- 
tains ;  and  then  runs  eastward  to  Lough  Derg,  at 
tbe  picturesque  bay  of  Scariff.  Tbe  river  Oagarnee 
collects  its  headwaters  in  Loagh  Breedy,  2  miles 
south-south-  west  of  Lough  O'Grady ;  runs  southward 
to  Lough  Doon ,  receives  an  affluent  from  Lough 
i  a  small  lake  near  Mountcashel ;  and 


ita  southerly 


winter-lake,  and  rich  summer  meadow.  Mineral 
spring*,  chiefly  chalybeate,  are  numerous ;  the  prin- 
cipal, or  those  whose  medicinal  properties  have,  in 
any  degree,  become  known  to  local  or  more  general 
fame,  are  at  Lisdounvarna,— at  Seool,  in  Inchiquin, 
— at  Cloneen,  about  a  mile  north-west  of  Lemenagh- 
castle,— at  Kilkisshen,— and  at  Cassino,  near  Mill- 
town-Malbay. 

Minerals.]— Three  fields  of  schistose  rocks,  chiefly 
argillaceous,  occur  in  tbe  eastern  mountain  division 
of  the  county  i  the  smallest  measures  about  8  sta- 
tute square  miles  in  area,  and  extends,  east  and  west, 
on  a  narrow  belt,  upon  a  line  about  5  miles  north  of 
Limerick  ;  the  largest  measures  about  55  statute 
square  miles  in  area,  and  extends  15}  statute  miles 
south-south- west  ward  from  tbe  Shannon,  in  the  im- 
mediate northern  vicinity  of  Killaloe  ;  and  the  third 
measures  about  40  square  miles  in  area,  lies  north  of 
the  former,  surrounds  Lough  Graney,  and  touches 
both  the  western  and  the  northern,  but  not  the 
north-western,  boundary.  Three  or  four  small 
patches  of  tbe  same  schistose  formation  occur  near 
the  outskirts  of  the  last  or  most  northerly  of  the 
three  fields.  An  old  red  sandstone  formation,  partly 
stratified  and  partly  conglomerate,  completely  sur- 
rounds and  insulates  all  the  schistose  fields,  and,  of 
course,  follows  the  outskirts  of  tbe  two  larger  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  county ;  yet  it  is  divided  into 
two  great  sections  by  a  long  tongue  or  peninsula  of 
carboniferous  limestone,    which   comes  down  to 


past  Six- mile- Bridge,  to    Lough  Derg  at  Scariff;  ami  it  probably 


the  Shannon  opposite  the  embouchure  of  the  Maig.  aggregate  area,  very  little  if  any  more  than  the  ag- 
Art!  sal  las  rivulet  rises  in  the  barony  of  Bunratty ;    grrgatc  extent  of  the  schistose  formations.    A  very 
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narrow  zone  of  yellow  sandstone,  partly  stratified 
and  partly  conglomerate,  engirds  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  old  red  sandstone ;  and  follows  it,  as  that 
formation  follows  the  schists,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  county.  The  Slieve  Baughta  mountain  region, 
or  eastern  upland  territory,  has,  in  consequence,  been 
not  very  inaccurately,  though  rather  loosely,  de- 
scribed as  "  consisting  of  a  nucleus  of  clay -slate," 
only  the  nucleus  is  comparatively  a  very  large  one, 
"  supporting  flanks  of  sandstone,  intruded  through 
a  break,  in  the  surrounding  limestone  plain,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Slieve  Bloom  range  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Shannon." — The  limestone  forma- 
tion, including  not  only  carboniferous  or  mountain 
limestone,  but  the  lower  limestone  calp  or  black 
shale  series,  and  the  upper  limestone,  occupies  all 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  for  6  or  7  miles  south 
of  Black  Head, — all  the  central,  champaign  district, 
down  to  the  Shannon, — and  all  the  area  to  the  east, 
not  occupied  by  the  formations  already  named,  and 
constituting  two  peninsulas  or  narrow  and  prolonged 
projections  from  that  main  body  to  the  boundary,  the 
one  along  the  edge  of  the  Shannon  to  a  point  74 
statute  miles  above  Limerick,  and  the  other  to 
Lough  Derg  at  the  head  of  Scariff  bay.  This  lime- 
stone produces  a  surface  of  exceedingly  various  con- 
tour ;  and,  towards  the  north,  it  rises  into  eleva- 
tions of  very  rugged,  broken,  and  amorphous  outline ; 
and.  throughout  the  barony  of  Burren,  it  assumes 
appearances  so  unusual  as  to  constitute  a  pheno- 
menon,— extensively  lying  in  huge,  naked,  angular, 
disrupted  blocks  upon  the  surface,  and  at  other 
places,  seeming  for  miles  to  cake  all  the  ground  over 
with  a  bard  white  crust  A  coal  formation,  includ- 
ing the  shales,  sandstones,  and  trappean  veins  and 
nodules  which  so  generally  accompany  coal,  occupies 
all  the  great  tract  westward  from  the  limestone  to 
the  Atlantic,  comprehending  an  area,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  of  GOO  or  650  statute  square  miles.  Many 
parts  of  this  formation,  especially  in  the  bold  escarp- 
ments which  confront  the  ocean,  are  so  diversified 
in  aspect,  so  contorted  and  altered  by  trappean  intru- 
sions, and  so  alternately  stratified  and  massive  or 
amorphous,  that  the  whole  has  often  been  hastily 
pronounced  "  a  clay  slate  and  trap  formation." 

The  rocks  of  the  county,  if  duly  examined,  and 
rendered  freely  accessible  for  purposes  of  export, 
would  probably  be  found  extensively  productive  in 
useful  stones,  earths,  and  metals  -,  and,  even  under 
the  very  limited  inspection  which  they  have  received, 
arc  known  to  possess  sufficient  wealth  to  attract  the 

special  attention  of  the  economist  A  very  fine 

black  marble,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  free 
from  the  large  white  spots  which  disfigure  the  Kil- 
kenny marble,  has  been  raised  at  Craggliath,  near 
Ennis — Limestone,  of  very  various  texture,  yet 
generally  rich  enough  in  carbonate  to  be  an  excel- 
lent manure,  might  be  worked  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  great  limestone  district ;  limestone  gravel  also 
is  comparatively  abundant,  and  forms  a  ready  man- 
ure ;  and,  in  places  where  its  scarcity  combines  with 
its  manurial  value  to  render  it  specially  noticeable, 
it  occurs  of  the  following  varieties,— reddish  lime- 
stone, in  Glenomera,  barony  of  Tulla, — glimmery 
black  limestone,  near  Six-mile-Bridge, — black  fos- 
siliferous  limestone,  and  black  schistose  or  laminated 
limestone,  in  the  glen  of  the  Slieve-an-Oir  rivulet, 
which  runs  on  the  boundary  with  Gal  way,  —  and 
black  limestone,  within  high-water  mark,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Shannon,  about  2  miles  above  Carriga- 
holt — Very  fine  sandstone  flags  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion, curiously  separated  by  serpentine  insertions 
between  the  layers,  are  raised  a  few  miles  from  Kil- 
rush.  Thin  flags  of  the  same  class,  capable  of  being 
split  into  sufficiently  thin  laminae  to  be  used  as  slat- 


ing upon  strong  roof  timbers,  are  raised  near  Innis- 
tyinon,  and  cover  the  houses  over  a  surrounding 
district  of  many  square  miles.  Sandstone  slates, 
similar  to  the  former,  but  so  much  thinner  that  a 
ton  will  slate  about  a  square  or  100  feet,  are  raised 
at  Ballagh.  Slates  of  the  same  kind  are  quarried  also 
at  Glenomera,  and  at  various  places  in  the  west;  and 
the  Broadford  and  Killaloe  slates  have  long  been  cele- 
brated, are  regarded  as  nearly  equal  to  the  best  Welsh 
slates,  and  are  so  thin  that  a  ton  will  cover  nearly 

three  squares  Though  workable  coal  is  not  known 

to  exist,  except  in  a  very  limited  district  on  the 
Shannon  about  1 1  miles  above  Kilrush,  specimens 
from  various  other  localities  were  lodged  30  years 
ago,  and  earlier,  in  the  museum  of  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety; among  these  specimens,  as  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Dutton,  are  coal  from  several  parts  of  Mount 
Cullan  ;  from  a  stratum  of  12  inches,  near  Longhtll 
ferry;  from  a  seam  3  feet  thick,  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  a  little  above  high-water  mark,  at  Liscanor 
bay;  from  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  within  high- 
water  mark,  near  Mutton  Island;  tiom  a  thin  seam, 
in  a  stream  which  divides  the  estates  of  Lord  Milton 
and  the  late  Lord  Clare,  to  the  west  of  Carrigaholt ; 
from  a  seam,  at  Fieragh  or  Foraty  bay ;  and  from  a 
stratum,  4  inches  thick,  about  midway  between  the 
base  and  summit  of  Mount  Callan — A  vein  of  purple 
fluor  spar,  similar  to  that  worked  into  ornaments  in 
Derbyshire,  and  occasionally  producing  cubic  crystals, 
occurs  at  Doolen  in  the  barony  of  Burren ;  but  it  has 
been  turned  to  little  practical  account,  and  seems  not 
to  have  been  explored  or  very  well  examined. — Copper 
pyrites  occur  at  Doolen  and  other  localities  in  Bur- 
ren; and  an  attempt  was,  at  one  time,  made  in  that 
barony  to  work  a  copper  mine. — Lead  ore,  in  some 
instances  apparently  rich  and  abundant,  occurs  on 
the  Colpoys  estate  near  Tulla,  on  the  lands  of  Class, 
in  various  parts  of  the  estate  of  Lemenagh,  and  in 

Glendree  near  Feacle  Iron  ore,  variously  in  the 

stone  and  in  the  ochreish  state,  has  been  found  at 
Class  near  Spansel  Hill;  near  the  edge  of  the  Ard- 
sullas  rivulet  ;  on  Goat  Island  in  Mai  bay;  in  a  large 
flat  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  opposite  Goat  Island ;  near 
the  road  between  Corrofin  and  Ennis;  on  the  shore 
of  Liscanor  bay ;  and  near  Pooldagh,  or  the  Bul- 
loch's pool,  on  the  Mai  bav  coast — Manganese  h*s 
been  found  at  the  spa  of  Fierd,  on  the  shore  r..  .r 
Cross ;  at  Kilcredane  Point,  near  Carrigaholt;  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newhall ;  and  on  the  edge  of  a  bog  nf»r 
the  river  and  the  village  of  Innistymon — Antimony, 
potters'  clays,  valuable  ochres,  and  other  useful  min- 
erals have  also  been  observed. 

Vegetahlei.'] — Only  plants  which  are  rare,  or  st 
least  not  altogether  common,  need  be  named.  Arun- 
do  arenaria,  sea-reed,  or  sea-matweed,  on  the  beach 
of  Burren,  feeds  cattle  in  winter,  and  serves  as  thatch 
of  20  years'  duration  for  houses.  Asperula  cyruuv 
cbica,  squinancy-wort  or  small  woodroff,  is  plentiful 
on  the  sandhills  of  the  west  coast,  and  on  the  lime- 
stone rocks  near  Corrofin.  Gallium  pusillum,  least 
mountain  bed-straw,  abounds  in  the  limestone  rocks 
at  Magherinraheen.  Gentiana  verna,  spring  gentian, 
is  plentiful  at  Glaning,  near  Galwmy  bay.  Gentiana 
amarella,  autumnal  gentian,  abounds  on  limestone  soil 
north-east  of  Corrofin.  Sium  latifoliuin,  broad-leaved 
wnter-parsnip,  is  plentiful  on  the  side  of  the  Fergus 
above  Ennis  Bridge,  and  in  ditches  near  Corrofin. 
Sium  re  pens,  creeping  water- parsnip,  occurs  in  a 
marsh  on  the  Fergus,  above  Ennis  Bridge.  Buto 
mus  umbellatus,  flowering  rush,  occurs  in  ditchts 
near  Corrofin  and  D'Esterre's  Bridge.  Arbutus  uva 
ursi,  red-berried  trailing  arbutus,  abounds,  in  com- 
pany with  Dryas  octopctala,  on  the  limestone  moun- 
tains of  Burren.  Potentilla  fruticosa.  shrubby  cinque- 
foil,  grows  on  the  bottom  of  turlougbs,  near  the  base 
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of  the  Burren  mountains,  and  at  Maghfrinraheen. 
Nyinph*,i  alba,  white  water-lily,  is  common  in  the 
lake  of  Inchiquin  and  in  many  other  places.  Ranun- 
culus lingua,  great  spcarwort,  grows  in  a  marsh  at 
the  title  of  the  Fergus,  above  the  bridge  of  Ennis. 
Nepeta  cataria,  nep  or  cat  mint,  grows  on  the  road- 
side, opposite  to  Limerick  Turritis  hirsuta,  hairy 
lower  mustard,  abounds  on  the  rocks  at  Clifden. 
Geranium  lucidmn,  shining  crane's-bill,  covers  and 
beautifies  the  thatched  roofs  of  many  of  the  houses 
of  Ennis.  Carduus  nutans,  mu*k  thistle,  has  occa- 
sionally, yet  rarely,  been  picked  up  on  the  side  of 
the  north  road  from  Corrofin  toward  Gort.  Hydro- 
charis  mm  ranar,  common  frog  bit,  occurs  in  a 
marsh  of  the  Fergus  above  Ennis.  Lycopodium 
selagenoides,  alpine  club  moss,  abounds  in  moist 
ground*  near  Ginning,  at  the  base  of  the  Burren 
mountains.  Aspidium  thelypteris,  marsh  aspidiurn 
or  polypody,  occurs  in  a  marsh  above  Ennis.  Iris 
fo*tidis»ima,  stinking  iri«,  is  found  in  Ennis  church- 
yard. Cock's  foot  panic-grass  has  offered  a  few 
scarce  specimens  on  the  sandhills  of  Dough,  near 
Lehinch.  I.ysimacbia  vulgaris,  yellow  loose-strife, 
grows  on  the  cast  bank  of  a  loughlet  adjoining  the 
lands  of  Drumkevan.  Pimpinella  magna,  great  bur- 
net  saxifrage,  is  found  about  the  high  road  at  Ross- 
trevor.  Vaccinium  vitis  Idear,  red  whortle-berry 
or  crow-berry,  covers  many  of  the  rocky  mountains. 
Seiium  tclephium,  or  pine  or  live-long,  covers  the 
walls  of  the  old  fortalice  of  Cahiromond,  near  Kil- 
fenora.  Mentha  pulcgium,  penny  royal,  grows  rather 
plentifully  in  the  churchyard  of  Ennis.  Betonira 
officinalis,  wood  betony,  occurs  in  the  wood,  by  the 
river  side,  at  Corronanagh.  Cardamine  bellidifolia, 
daisy-leaved  lady's-amock,  has  been  found  on  the 
rocks  about  Finto.  Cbeiranthus  sinuatus,  sea-6tock, 
has,  in  a  few  instances,  been  found  at  high-water 
mark,  around  the  sandhills  of  Dough.  Altha?a  offi- 
cinalis, marshmallow,  is  prodigiously  abundant  in  all 
the  silt  marshes  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Fergus. 
Gnaphalium  dioicum,  mountain  cudweed,  abounds  on 
the  Burren  mountains.  Viola  lutea,  yellow  moun- 
tain pansy,  grows  on  the  sandhills  of  Dough  and 
Ballinguddy.  Satyriutn  hircinum,  lizard  orchis,  occur* 
in  very  shady  situations,  among  shrubs,  in  the  barony 

of  Tulla  Some  remarkably  fine  myrtles,  both  broad 

and  narrow  leaved,  wcll-fumisbed,  and  upwards  of 
IS  feet  high,  have  been  grown  on  open  ground  at 
Ralahine  and  Bunratty.  —  Cyder  orchards,  for  the 
production  of  the  beverage  called  Cackagee,  were 
formerly  of  considerable  note,  but  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  disrepute.  The  Cackagee  apple  is  remarkably 
sour;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  being  always  a  scanty 
crop,  and  of  its  growing  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea,  on  spots  little  subject  to  frost  or  snow,  it 
almost  necessarily  wears  out  the  patience  of  culti- 
vators.—  In  1841,  the  planted  woods  consisted  of 
1.902  acres  of  oak,  327  of  ash,  13  of  elm.  42  of  beech. 
372  of  fir,  5,014  of  mixed  trees,  and  574  of  orch- 
ards; and  of  these  there  were  planted,  previous  to 
1791.  1,284  acres  of  oak,  177  of  ash.  I  of  elm,  23  of 
beech,  1,402  of  mixed  trees,  and  200  of  orchards. 
But  the  number  of  detached  trees,  additional  to  the 
woods,  was  222,109,  equivalent  to  1,389  acres;  and 
thus  the  total  actual  amount  of  plantations  was  9,093 

Soil  and  Pasture."} — The  soil  of  the  various  dis- 
trict* corresponds,  to  a  large  extent,  with  the  gco- 
gnostic  formations  wbich  lie  below  it;  yet  is  modified 
over  a  very  considerable  area  by  the  growth  and 
decomposition  of  the  moss-plants,  by  the  intermixa- 
tion  of  different  kinds  of  diluvium,  "and  by  the  allu- 
vial depositions  and  the  vegetable  decays  of  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  turlough«.  Mr.  Hely  Dutton.  the 
statist  of  the  county,  classifies  the  soils  by  attention 


simply  to  their  proper  or  immediate  materials ;  and, 
in  offering  a  succinct  view  of  their  distribution,  we 
shall  follow  him  as  a  sound,  practical  authority. 
The  soil  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  western 
mountainous  district,  south  of  Doolan,  and  also  of 
the  eastern  or  Slieve  Baughta  mountainous  district, 
consists  of  moor  or  bog,  varying  in  depth  from  two 
inches  to  many  feet,  and  lying  upon  a  ferruginous  or 
aluminous  clay,  or  upon  sandstone  rock.  The  soil 
of  the  Burren  mountains,  and  of  the  adjacent  heighU 
of  the  limestone  district,  so  far  as  these  singularly 
naked  uplands  possess  any  soil,  is  of  course  the 
gravel  and  diluvium  of  limestone,  often  very  shallow, 
hut  everywhere  free  from  moss,  and  surprisingly 
opulent  in  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  its 
herbage.  The  soils  of  a  belt  of  partition  bet  weep 
theo  ■Icareous  and  the  schistose  regions  are  formed 
by  the  intermixture  of  the  debris  from  the  different 
classes  of  rocks,  and  constitute — as  at  Lemenagh, 
Shally,  Applevale,  Riverston,  and  other  place* — 
some  of  the  best  land  in  the  county.  The  soil  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Quin  Abbey  is  a  light  lime- 
stone ;  and  a  large  and  charming  tract  of  tine  tillage 
ground  extends  many  miles  on  all  sides  of  the  point 
at  which  the  parishes  of  Quin,  Cloolea,  and  Kil- 
murry  meet.  But  the  pride  of  the  county  are  allu- 
vial nats  or  bottoms  which  extend  partly  along  some 
second-rate  streams,  but  chiefly  along  the  Fergus 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Shannon,  and  wbich  are 
provincially  called  corcaghs  or  corcasses.  They  in- 
dent or  intersect  the  adjacent  high  grounds  in  a  great 
variety  of  shapes ;  and  they  are  various  in  breadth, 
and  aggregately  constitute  an  area  wbich  has  been 
estimated  at  from  10,000  to  upwards  of  20,000 
acres,  and  wbich  may  possibly  accord  with  either  of 
these  figures  agreeably  to  the  more  stringent  or  the 
more  lax  sense  in  which  alluvial  ground  is  under- 
stood. These  lands  appear  to  be  characteristically 
argillaceous,  or  to  consist  of  a  deep,  dark-coloured 
earth,  over  a  black  or  bluish  clay,  and  are  designated 
black  and  blue  corcasses,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  substratum:  the  black  is  less  retentive  than  the 
blue,  and  is  most  esteemed  for  tillage ;  and  the  blue 
consist*,  to  the  surface,  of  a  tenacious  clay,  and 
is  reckoned  best  for  meadow.  They  are  usually 
thought  to  tie  of  vast  depth ;  but  have  been  ascer- 
tained, in  at  least  one  locality,  to  lie  upon  limestone 
gravel  at  not  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  surface. 
A  part  of  them,  called  Tradree  or  Tradruihe — sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  7erre  de  Roi,  '  the  land 
of  the  King,'— is  asserted  by  tradition  to  have  been 
the  private  patrimony  of  Brian  Boromh,  and  is  pro* 
verhialty  fructiferous. 

So  exceedingly  fertile  are  the  blue  or  meadow 
corcasses,  that  500  acres  near  Bunratty-castle,  u*u- 
ally  let,  so  long  as  35  years  ago,  at  l\  guineas  per 
acre,  and,  though  generally  mowed  in  the  middle  of 
July,  sometimes  produced  8  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and 
generally  were  so  fruitful  that  0}  tons  were  reckoned 
an  ordinary  crop.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  fattening  of  black  cattle ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
Arthur  Young's  visit,  they  annually  fattened  about 
4,000.  Their  average  rental,  about  05  years  ago, 
was  20s. ;  but  30  years  later,  it  had  risen  to  £5  for 
grazing  grounds,  and  considerably  more  for  meadow. 
Yet  even  after  they  became  so  singularly  appreci- 
ated, they  continued  to  experience  a  shameful  neglect 
of  culture,  and  exhibited,  amongst  the  most  luxu- 
riant herbage,  a  great  quantity  of  rushes  and  other 
pernicious  weeds. — The  bottoms  or  bed*  of  the  tur- 
lotighs,  produce  luxuriant  vegetation  at  the  subset- 
sion  of  the  lacustrine  waters  in  spring,  and  consti- 
tute, thence  till  autumn,  very  rich  grazing  land.  In 
otic  year,  a  turlough  of  48  acres  in  area,  near  Kil- 
fenora,  depastured  17  horses  and  a  number  of  swine, 
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■ml  fattened  42  large  oxen  and  44  sheep ;  and  next 
year,  reared  into  fine  plump  condition  16  or  17 
hordes,  and  100  two-year  old  bullock* — Tbe  lime- 
stone  crops  of  Rurrvn,  and  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Corcomroe  and  Inchiquin,  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tion*, devoted  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  young 
cattle;  and  though,  in  some  place*,  so  rocky  that 
4  acre*  cannot  feed  a  sheep,  they  arc,  in  even  the 
nio^t  barren  portion*,  intermixed  with  mill  patches 
of  such  sweet  and  fattening  ground  B9  produces  the 

most  finely  flavoured  mutton  The  sandhill*  which 

form  a  broad  and  lofty  belt  around  Liscanor  buy, 
and  which  have  been  accumulated  by  the  dritted 
wind  from  the  shore,  are  matted  over  with  numer- 
ous plant*  which  are  readily  eaten  by  sheep,  and  are 
particularly  fruitful  in  white  clover,  and  in  that  plant 
so  grateful  to  sheep  and  so  suitable  for  cultivation 
on  light  arenaceous  soils—the  lotus  corniculatus,  or 
bird's-foot  trefoil  The  other  pasture*  rise  in  gra- 
dual height  and  impoverishment  from  tbe  most  luxu- 
riant meadow  to  the  most  sterile  moor;  and  pass 
through  almost  every  variety  of  character,  from  the 
rich  and  tender  grasses  of  the  fattening  corcass  to 
the  stunted  heath  ond  carex  of  tbe  mountain,  where 
the  thinnest  sprinkling  of  young  cattle  can  scarcely 
contrive  to  live. 

Agriculture."] — Husbandry,  though  slowly  improv- 
ing since  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  is  still  in  a  very  wretched  state.  Tillage 
husbandry,  in  particular,  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
prosecuted  with  nearly  as  much  stupidity  and  bar- 
barism, as  before  any  enlightened  principles  of  funn- 
ing were  introduced.  Rotation  of  crop* — thai  surest 
test  of  the  degree  of  existing  skill — continues,  in  many 
places,  to  consist  of  two  or  three  successive  crop*  of 
potatoes  on  pared  and  burned  ground,  or  after  plenti- 
ful manuring,  and  of  a  scourging  series  of  oat  crops 
which  reduces  the  soil  to  utter  exhaustion,  and  com- 
pels the  farmer  to  let  it  lie  for  years  in  nearly  as 
total  unproductiveness  as  a  desert.  Wheat,  when 
■own,  is  the  first  crop  after  potatoe*.  but  it  is  raised 
only,  or  at  least  chiefly,  on  the  rich  corcass  and  lime- 
stone lands ;  and  it  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  produce  in  oats  and  barley,  and  is  by  no  means 
noted  lor  excellence  of  quality  The  oat*  cultivated 
•re  rarely  of  the  fine  sorts,  and  principally  of  the 
potatoe  kind.  Clover  is  occasional  I  v  grown  in  small 
patches,  to  be  cut  down  for  the  use  of  cows  in  spring; 
but  no  other  green  crop  is  cultivated  for  the  use  of 
cattle ;  and  no  artificial  grasses  are  sown  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  sward,  or  alternating  with  the 
cereal  crops.  The  spade  is  the  chief  instrument 
of  tillage,  not  only  on  high  grounds,  but  on  gentle 
declivities  and  hanging  plains,  and  has  not  been  quite 
superseded  by  tbe  plough  even  on  flat  alluvial  bot- 
toms ;  yet  the  plough  begins  to  be  appreciated,  and 
appears  to  be  slowly  finding  its  way  into  general  u-e. 
— Farm-yard  dung  is,  of  course,  employed  as  a  man- 
ure; but,  in  consequence  of  prevailing  ignorance  and 
stupid  prejudices  respecting  the  means  and  methods 
of  its  accumulation,  it  never  exists  in  quantity  even 
remotely  proportioned  to  the  most  moderate  neces- 
sities of  the  toil.  Sea-weed,  both  such  as  ha*  been 
drifted,  and  such  as  is  cut  off*  the  rocks,  is  freely 
used,  not  only  on  the  immediate  sea-board,  but  in 
place*  considerably  inland ;  it  is  purchased  on  the 
•hore  at  so  high  a  price  as  4s.  or  5s.  per  ton  ;  and  it 
is  sometimes  worked  into  composts  with  sea-sand  or 
bog-earth,  but  is  generally  applied  fresh  on  potatoe- 
fields  alter  the  potatoes  are  planted,  or  spread  in 
uutumu  on  land  designed  to  be  next  year  under  pota- 
to* crop.  Sea-sand  is  spread  a*  manure  on  meadow- 
land,  and  found  to  exert  an  influence  on  5  or  (5  suc- 
cessive crop*  of  hay;  it  i*  very  generally  used,  to 
the  extent  of  from  40  to  60  cart  loads  per  acre,  U 


manuring  for  potatoe-ground ;  and  it  i*  found  as 
useful  as  lime  in  bringing  new  land  into  cultivation, 
and  is  also  most  serviceable  in  making  composts  and 
laying  under  cattle  in  farm-yards.  This  aand  ha* 
been  very  rapidly  increasing  in  use  during  tbe  la«t 
25  years  ;  and  is  carried  inland  to  the  distance  of  20 
or  30  miles ;  and  it  is  procured  in  any  quantity  from 
the  sandhills  on  several  parts  of  the  coast,  at  tbe 
charge  of  from  5*.  to  10s.  for  as  much  as  a  one-horse 
cart  can  remove  in  12  months.  Lime  is  generally 
abundant  and  cheap,  and.  beside*  being  raised  from 
quarries,  is  often  gathered  off  tbe  surface  of  the  cul- 
tivated land ;  and,  though  partially  used  in  com- 
post* and  on  tillage-ground  in  a  similar  manner  as  io 
Great  Rritain,  it  is  very  far  from  being  duly  appre- 
ciated, and,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  and  well-tested 
advantageousness  of  the  practice,  is  not  spread  as  a 
top-dressing  on  pastures  or  on  coarse  land  that  ha* 
been  laid  dry. — Except  by  mean*  of  very  insufficient 
open  ditches,  the  draining  of  wet  land  has  been 
shamefully  little  practised  ;  and,  even  where  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  stones  lies  at  hand  or  scattered  on 
the  surface  to  form  good  and  competent  drains,  much 
good  ground  i*  permitted  to  remain  in  a  half-marshy 
condition,  covered  with  rushes  and  very  inferior 

coarse  grass  "  The  fence*  of  tbe  flat  parts  of  the 

barony  "  of  Corcomroe,  says  an  official  report,  "  are 
the  common  single  and  double  ditches,  and  not  more 
efficient  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  south  of 
Ireland.  On  the  bills,  stone-walls  are  mixed  with 
those  kinds  of  fences ;  but  in  general  the  wall*  are 
very  slightly  mnde,  and  only  one  shade  better  a* 
fence*  than  the  earthen  bank*  and  ditcbe*.  On  a 
few  farm*,  there  are  good  dry  stone-walls  of  a  suffi- 
cient thickness  and  height,  and  there  is  very  proper 
stone  in  a  great  part  of  the  barony  to  make  them  to  any 
extent  There  l*  no  part  of  Great  Rritain  where  such 
good  material*  would  be  so  neglected,  and  the  farmers 
be  satisfied  with  such  inefficient  fences,  always  re- 
quiring repair,  when  the  means  of  making  excellent 
walls  were  so  clo«e  at  hand." 

Live  Stock.'] — The  old  Irish  breed  of  cattle  are 
those  usually  kept  by  the  dairy  farmers ;  but  have 
very  generally  been  crossed  with  some  English  breed, 
and  are  universally  regarded  a*  having  profited  by 
the  change.  Several  ot  the  largest  holders  of  land,  a 
few  years  ago,  kept  dairies  and  made  butter;  but 
they  now,  for  the  most  part,  give  their  sole,  or  at 
least  prime,  attention  to  the  feeding  of  bullocks 
and  heifers,  and  find  simple  grazing  more  profitable 
than  the  dairy.  Kerry  cows  are  most  suitable  to 
poor  upland  ground,  and  are  kept  by  poor  cottier 
tenants  on  the  hills.  Sheep,  both  on  the  dairy  fann* 
— where,  however,  they  are  not  numerous — and  on 
the  feeding  farms,  are  of  a  large  useful  kind  that 
have  been  bred  from  rams  bought  at  Rallinasloe  and 
other  sheep  fair*.  A  few  sheep  of  a  small  mean 
sort  arc  kept  by  the  cottier  tenant*  of  the  uplands. 
The  horses  are  thick  useful  animals,  and  very  suit- 
able to  the  work  they  have  to  do.  Coarse,  narrow, 
long-legged  pigs  may  occasionally  be  seen ;  but  tbe 
pig*  which  prevail  are  those  of  a  thick  breed,  and 
apparently  good  feeders — In  1841,  the  live  stock, 
within  all  the  several  districts  of  tbe  county,  on 
farms  or  holdings  not  exceeding  one  acre,  consisted 
of  662  horses  and  mules,  1,480  asses.  2,641  cattle, 
3,414  sheep,  10.438  pigs,  and  82,386  poultry;  on 
farms  of  from  I  acre  to  5  acres,  2,287  horses  and 
mules,  2,263 asses,  10,674  cattle,  13,064  sheep,  10,790 
pigs,  and  99,588  poultry  ;  on  farms  of  from  5  to  15 
acres,  7.403  horses  and  mules,  1,721  asses,  26,38*2 
cattle,  34,247  sheep,  17.741  pigs,  and  168,985  poul- 
try ;  on  fnrins  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  2.626  horse* 
aiid  mules,  458  asses,  11.171  cattle,  16.934  sheep, 
5,121  pig*,  and  42,101  poultry;  and  on  farms  ot" 
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above  30  acre.*,  2,703  horses  am)  mules  433  asses, 
99.G06  rattle,  42,030  theep,  3,341  pigs,  and  22.178 
poultry.  The  total  number  anrl  ralue  of  these 
classes  of  live  stock,  was  15.681  hor*e«  and  mule*, 
£125.448;  6.355  asses,  £6.355;  70.474  cattle, 
£458.081;  110,589  sheep,  £121,648;  47.435  pigs. 
£59.293;  and  410,238  poultry,  £10.256.  Grand 
total  of  the  value  of  live  stock,  in  the  rural  district*, 
£781,081.  Bat  there  were  also  in  the  civic  dis- 
tricts, 205  hordes  and  mule*,  worth  £2.440;  1  a«s. 
£1  ;  326  cattle,  £2.119;  170  »hecp.  £187:  1.836 
pig*.  £1,670;  and  2.385  poultry,  £58.  ToUl  of 
value  in  the  civic  districts,  £0.475. 

Ft*hcrirt.]— The  rich  fisheries  of  Gal  way  bay, 
though  chiefly  prosecuted  by  the  fishermen  of  Clad- 
dagh.  and  of  other  places  on  the  north  shore,  are 
shared  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-board  of  Burren. 
Fishing-bank*  extend  south-south-we»tward  all  the 
way  from  the  Arran  Islands  to  Loop  Head ;  and, 
deflecting  round  that  promontory,  are  prolonged  east- 
ward  up  the  Shannon.  The  ground  is  foul,  Irom 
Arran  to  Loop  Head,  for  about  a  mile  off  shore  ;  the 
fishing-banks  immediately  flank  this  belt  of  foul 
ground  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  rocky 
and  dangerous  spots  which  are  avoided  with  the  aid 
of  landmarks  the  hanks  have  uniformly  a  bottom  of 
fine  sand,  and  tolerably  even  soundings.  The  fish, 
ing  is  pursued  at  the  distance  of  from  one  mile  to  six 
leagues  from  the  shore,  in  from  20  to  25  fathoms  of 
water;  and  is  very  abundantly  productive  in  turbot, 
cod,  ling,  haddock,  hake,  soles,  other  flat  fi»h,  whit- 
ing, gurnet,  and  mackerel.  All  the  Shannon  west 
of  Scattery  Island,  and  the  sea  for  20  miles  outward, 
are  fishing -ground,  arid  abound  in  cod,  ling,  haddock, 
turbot,  soles,  plaice,  thornback,  dorees,  ray,  mack- 
erel, skad.  and  other  fish.  The  herring  fishery  is 
regularly  prosecuted  in  Gal  way  bay,  and  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon.  Salmon  are  taken  in  large  quanti- 
ties at  the  mouth  of  the  Dunbeg  river.  The  oyster- 
beds  of  Burren  are  known  to  fame,  not  only  in  the 
county  itself,  but  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  kingdom. 
Crabs,  loboters,  and  crimps,  are  taken  in  all  the 
creiks  Dni»k,  Carrigeen  moss,  sloak,  and  sam- 
phire, abound  on  the  shores  and  cliff,  which  over- 
hang the  Atlantic.  According  to  a  report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Irish  Fisheries,  published,  the 
number  of  fishing-craft  and  fishermen  were  then  two- 
decked  vessels  of  jointly  64  tons,  with  12  men  ;  103 
ball-decked  vessels,  of  aggregately  1.467  tons,  with 
693  men  ;  12  open  sail-boats,  with  48  men ;  and  443 
row-boats,  with  1.749  men;  and  according  to  re- 
turns mude  by  the  (  oast-Guard  in  1836,  the  number 
then  was  7  half-decked  vessel*  of  aggregately  88 
tons,  with  35  men;  39  open  sail-boats,  with  141 
men;  and  3-14  row-boats,  with  1,236  men.  The 
fishernicu's  harbours,  with  or  without  piers,  arc  at 
New  Quay,  Currenroe,  Bally vaughan,  Glanina,  Lis- 
canor,  Scutield,  Dunbeg,  Pulleen,  Kilkee,  Carriga- 
holt.  Kilhaha,  Kilrush.  and  Querriu.  The  Coa*t- 
Guaid  stations  arc  Bally  vaughan.  Liseanor.  Frengb, 
Scafield,  Dunbeg,  Kilkee,  Kilcredan,  and  Kilrush. 

Trade.]  — Mo»t  of  the  linen  manufactured  in  the 
county  is  coarse  and  cheap ;  and  very  nearly  all  is 
used  ior  home  consumption.  A  small  quantity  of 
course  diapers  for  towels,  and  of  canvass  tor  sacks 
and  bags,  is  sold  at  markets  and  fairs.  Hosiery  of 
various  kinds,  but  chiefly  coarser  and  stronger  than 
that  of  Cunnemara,  is  manufactured,  in  considerable 
quantity,  around  (  orrofin,  InnUtyinon,  and  other 
places,  and  is  bought  by  dealers  at  the  country  mar- 
ket*, and  carried  by  them  so  far  as  to  Dublin  and 
the  north.  Manufactures  of  broad  cloth,  serges 
bhinkets,  and  beaver*,  were  established,  within  the 
la»t  half  century,  at  Eutiis ;  and  a  flourishing  trade,  at 
an  earlier  period,  existed,  but  afterward*  became  ex- 


tiuct,  at  Killaloe,  in  serges,  camblets,  anrl  staffs.  A 
coarse  flannel,  dyed  of  a  bad  red  colour,  and  usually 
worn  by  the  female  inhabitants,  and  a  kind  of  friete, 
much  superior  to  what  is  commonly  to  be  had  in  the 
shops,  and  worn  partly  by  females,  and  almost  uni- 
versally by  men  and  boys,  are  generally  made  by 
each  family,  for  its  own  use.  or  in  each  little  com- 
munity, for  the  full  supply  of  its  own  demands. 

The  principal  exports  of  the  county,  in  1831,  as 
estimated  by  Captain  Mudge,  consisted  of  3,000 
tons  of  wheat,  8.000  of  oat*,  2,000  of  barley,  and  an 
unconjeetured  amount  of  bacon,  butter,  and  cattle. 
But  grain  in  large  quantities,  pigs  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  produce  of  manufactures,  and  mines  to  some 
small  extent,  are  sent  overland  to  various  markets, 
chiefly  those  of  Limerick.  The  estimated  imports, 
in  1831,  consisted  of  2.5O0  tons  of  coals,  1,000  of 
bricks,  1,000  of  timber.  500  of  iron,  500  of  salt.  500 
of  slate,  500  of  flags,  500  of  whisk  v.  500  of  earthen- 
ware. 300  of  sugar.  200  of  tohae'eo.  100  of  glass, 
and  1,500  of  miscellaneous  goods,  chiefly  articles  of 
British  manufacture.  Yet  a  large  amount  of  the 
real  export  and  import  trade  must  be  sought  in  over- 
land communication  with  the  port  of  Limerick,  and 
even  with  the  port  of  Galvray  ;  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  effective  traffic  must  be  traced  in  inter- 
communication with  the  various  markets  of  neigh- 
bouring counties ;  and  a  trade  in  turf  by  boats  up 
the  Fergus  amounts  annually  to  about  2,400  tons. 

Fain.  1— The  principal  fairs  held  within  the  county 
are  the  following: — Black  water,  Jan.  2,  April  15, 
July  16,  Oct.  3;  Bridgetown,  June  10,  Nov.  25; 
Broadford,  June  21,  Nov.  21  ;  Callaghan's  Mills, 
May  8.  June  27.  Nov.  14 ;  Clare  Town,  June  6, 
Aug.  17,  Nov.  II  ;  Clonrond,  May  9,  Aug.  I,  Oct. 
13  (two  days).  Dec.  3;  Cooleeubridge,  Jan.  8,  April 
4.  July  19.  Oct.  16;  Conorolly,  Jan.  2,  April  17. 
July  18,  Oct.  3  j  Cooreclare,  May  6,  June  4  and  26. 
July  10,  Oct.  20,  Dec.  20  ;  Donasse,  March  17.  June 
II,  Sept.  21,  Nov.  30;  Dromore,  June  17,  Sept.  26; 
Ennis,  April  25,  Sept.  3;  Innistymon,  March  25, 
May  15.  July  2,  Aug.  22,  Sept.  29,  Nov.  19,  Dec. 
12;  Holy  Inland,  April  17.  June  8;  Jeverstown, 
March  28.  Oct.  2;  Kilclaren,  May  31.  Dec.  2  ;  Kil- 
lanteel.  May  18;  Killuran,  April  27,  Aug.  14,  Dec. 
19;  Kumichael.  May  19.  July  18.  Sept.  28;  Kil- 
murrybricken.  May  17,  Aug.  25;  Kilrush,  May  10, 
Oct.  12;  Newmarket,  April  20,  Aug.  27,  Dec.  20; 
O'Brien's-Bridge,  July  25,  Nov.  7 ;  Parteen,  Feb. 
14,  May  30,  Sept.  18,  Dec.  14 ;  Porthenchv,  Jan. 
11,  May  23.  Sept.  9.  Dec.  8;  Quin.  July  7,  Nov.  I; 
Six-mile-Bridge.  May  O.June  19.  Dec.  5 ;  Spancel- 
hill.  Jan.  I,  May  3.  June  24.  Aug.  20,  Dec  3;  St. 
John's  Well,  July  5;  Thoinond-Gate,  22d  of  every 
month  ;  Tulla.  March  25.  May  13,  Aug.  15,  Sept. 
29.  and  Dec.  7  ;  Turloughmore,  June  8,  Sept.  29, 
and  Dec.  12. 

Communication!.] — The  roads  of  Clare  are  pro- 
bably worse  than  tho-e  of  any  other  county  in  Ire- 
land ;  and,  till  a  very  recent  period,  were  proverbial 
for  being  in  an  almost  savage  condition.  Some  dis- 
tricts of  considerable  extent  had,  not  long  ago,  no 
road  better  tbau  a  rough  mountain  track ;  and  the 
chief  road  of  the  county,  that  from  Ennis  to  Limerick, 
we  remember  to  have  been,  not  more  than  12  year* 
ago,  in  so  horrible  a  state  that  'a  corduroy  roud'  of 
the  American  forests  wa*  a  luxury  in  comparison. — 
the  stage-coach  being  compelled  to  move  over  some 
parts  at  the  rate  of  only  about  2  miles  an  hour,  and 
to  lurch,  and  swing,  and  gyrate  so  portentously  a*  to 
frighten  pa-sengers  into  the  alternative  of  trudging 
on  foot,  inche*  deep,  in  slough  and  quagmire.  '1  bis 
barbarous  condition  ot  the  highways  was  occasioned 
chiefly  by  excessive  corruption  in  the  system  under 
which  the  Grand  Jury  assessments  were  applied; 
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but  it  is  now  greatly  remedied,  and  in  the  coarse  of 
being  completely  «o,  partly  by  the  appointment,  in 
1&36,  of  a  county  surveyor,  wbo  superintends  the 
application  of  the  public  money,  and  partly  by  the 
advance  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  from 
the  county  funds,  for  the  construction  of  new  roads 
and  bridges.  In  1842,  the  surveyor  had  under  his 
charge  1,1  "0  miles  of  road,  exclusi  ve  of  90  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Public  Work*  ;  and  29  miles  of 
new  road  had  been  made  from  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment.— The  nearest  benefit,  though  a  very  im- 
portant one,  which  the  county  will  obtain  from  the 
aeries  of  railways  projected  by  the  Commissioners,  is 
by  the  Shannon  line  at  Limerick,  and  westward 
thence  along  the  co.  Limerick  shore  of  the  estuary. 
—Clare  shares  fully  with  the  opposite  shore  all  the 
immediate  advantages  of  the  Shannon  navigation 
from  the  sea  up  to  Lough  Derg ;  it  enjoys,  in  addi- 
tion, the  navigation  of  the  Fergus,  up  to  the  town  of 
Clare  ;  and  it  partaken  largely,  as  to  the  deepening  of 
channel-,  the  removal  of  obstructions,  and  the  form- 
ing  or  extending  of  artificial  harbours,  in  the  great 
improvements  which  are  in  progress  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Shannon,  and  of  it*  creeks  and  offshoot*. 

Toima  and  Divition$.~] — The  towns  of  the  county 
are  Ennis,  Clare,  Six-mile-Bridge,  Newmnrket-on- 
Fergus,  Inmstymon.  Lahensey,  Kilfenora,  Milltown- 
Malbay,  Corrofin,  Dough,  Kilkisheen.  Killaloe.  Kil- 
rush,  Scamff,  and  Tulla;  and  the  principal  villages 
are  Crusheen,  Quin,  Burren,  Ballyvaughan.  Ballina- 
craggy,  Murroghkelly,  Murroghtwohy,  Fermoyle, 
Aughnisb,  Finavara,  Kildysart,  Labasheeda,  Knock, 
Doonbeg,  Kilhaha,  Coorerlare,  O'Brien's .  Bridge, 
Broadford,  and  Torograny.  The  Iwronies  are.  Lower 
and  Upper  Tulla,  on  the  east;  Lower  and  Upper 
Bunratty,  between  Tulla  and  the  Fergus;  Clan- 
dcralaw,  on  the  Shannon,  and  west  of  the  Fergus ; 
Islands,  immediately  north  of  Clanderalaw ;  Iiichi- 
quin,  immediately  north  of  Islands ;  Burren,  in  the 
extreme  north,  or  on  Gal  way  bav  and  South  Sound; 
Coreomroe,  south  of  Burren,  and  on  the  west  coast; 
Ibrickane,  south  of  Coreomroe,  and  on  the  west 
coast;  and  Movarta,  in  the  peninsula  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Shannon.  The  absurd  and  per- 
plexing bisection  and  trisection  of  parishes,  and  dis. 
t nl mt mm  of  them  among  different  baronies,  which 
prevails  in  roost  other  Irish  counties,  are  unknown 
tu  Clare  ;  and,  excepting  in  two  instances  of  parishes 
being  shared  by  this  county  with  respectively  Lim- 
erick and  Galway,  all  its  parishes  are  entire.  The 
pnrta  of  parishes  are,  the  one  in  Tulla  barony,  and 
the  other  in  Bunratty ;  and  of  the  entire  parishes, 
14  are  in  Tulla,  17  in  Bunratty,  7  in  Clanderalaw, 
6  in  Islands,  5  in  Inchiquin,  1 1  in  Burren,  6  in 
Coreomroe,  8  in  Ibrickane,  and  5  in  Moyarta.  The 
above  is  the  state  of  the  civil  divisions  as  it  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  Census  of  1831.  But  by  the  Act  6 
and  7  William  IV'.,  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Kil- 
raurry,  and  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Kilfinaghty, 
excepting  one  townlnnd,  were  transferred  from  Up- 
per Tulla  to  Ijower  Bunratty ;  and  two  townlands 
in  the  parish  of  Inni*rultra  were  transferred  from 
Upper  Tulla  to  eo.  Galway.  Dr.  Beaufort,  after 
stating  the  number  of  parishes  and  churches  at  re- 
spectively 79  am!  19.  says  that  19  parishes  and  3 
churches  are  in  the  diocese  of  Kilfenora,  3  parishes 
and  1  church  in  that  of  Limerick,  and  57  parishes 
and  15  churches  in  that  of  Killaloe. 

Statisttr* .] — The  constabulary  force  of  the  county 
consisted,  on  Jan.  1,  1842,  of  1  second-rate  county 
inspector,  4  first-rate  sub-inspectors,  2  second-rite 
sub-inspectors,  2  tbird-rate  sub-inspectors,  1  first- 
rate  bead-constable,  7  second-rate  head-constables, 
38  constables,  203  first-rate  sub-constables,  and  51 


second-rate  sub-constables.  The  expense  to  the 
county  of  the  whole  constabulary  force  during  1841, 
was  £15,849  9s.  6jd.  The  stipendiary  magistrates 
of  the  county  are  3,  and  are  stationed  at  Funis, 
Tulla,  and  Muitown-Malbay. — The  number  of  per- 
sons committed  for  offences  during  1841  was  5<J3  ; 
and  of  these,  1 1  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
7  years,  1  to  transportation  for  less  than  7  years.  I 
to  imprisonment  for  upwards  of  1  year,  13  to  im- 
prisonment for  upwards  of  0  months,  1 18  to  im- 
prisonment for  6  months  and  under,  and  39  to  pay 
fines, — making  a  total  of  183  convictions ;  and  198 
were  found  not  guilty  on  trial,  181  bad  no  bill 
found  against  them,  and  31  were  not  prosecuted. 
Of  the  183  convicted,  65  were  guilty  of  offence* 
against  the  person,  4  of  offences  against  property 
committed  with  violence,  35  of  offences  against  pro- 
perty committed  without  violence,  2  of  offences 
against  the  currency,  and  77  of  miscellaneous 
offences.  Of  the  593  committed,  3  females  were 
not  more  than  12  years  of  age,  7  males  and  5  fe- 
males not  more  than  16,  57  males  and  17  females 
not  more  than  21,  148  males  and  20  females  not 
more  than  30,  83  males  and  21  females  not  more 
than  40.  36  males  and  5  females  not  more  than  50, 
13  males  and  1  female  not  more  than  60,  6  males 
and  2  females  upwards  of  60,  and  145  males  and 
24  females  of  unascertained  age;— 241  males  and  7 
females  could  read  and  write,  15  males  and  2  fe- 
males could  read  but  not  write,  239  males  and  88 
females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  I  female's 
educational  condition  could  not  be  ascertained. — 
The  statistics  of  the  county  gaol  will  be  given  in 
the  article  on  Ennis ;  and  of  the  workhouses,  fever- 
bospitals,  and  dispensaries,  in  the  articles  on  the 
Poor-law  unions — The  statistics  of  education  and 
of  ecclesiastical  matters  for  1834,  may  be  ascertained 
by  assigning  to  the  county  its  proportion  of  the 
dioceses  of  Killaloe  and*  Limerick,  and  adding 
the  whole  of  the  diocese  of  Kilfenora  ;  see  tbc»c 

articles  In  1824,  according  to  Protestant  returns, 

the  number  of  schools  was  315,  of  scholars  20.051. 
of  male  scholars  13,382,  of  female  scholars  6,463.  of 
scholar*  whose  sex  was  not  specified  206,  of  scholars 
connected  with  the  Established  Church  690,  of 
scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity 19,176,  and  of  scholars  whose  religious  con- 
nection was  not  ascertained  185 ;  and.  according  to 
Roman  Catholic  returns,  the  number  of  schools  was 
315,  of  scholars  20.352,  of  male  scholars  13,548.  of 
female  scholars  6,685,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was  not 
specified  1 19.  of  scholars  connected  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  687,  of  scholars  connected  with  Pro- 
testant dissenters  12,  of  scholars  connected  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  community  19,600,  and  of  scholars 
whose  religious  connection  was  not  ascertained  53. 
—This  county  sends  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  Constituency,  in  1841,  1,785;  of  whom 
1,599  were  freeholders,  170  were  leaseholders,  and 
16  were  rent-chargers.  Pop.,  in  1821,  208.089;  in 
1831,  258,322 ;  in  1841,  286,394.  The  whole  of  the 
following  statistics  have  reference  to  1841.  Males, 
144,109;  females,  142,285  ;  families.  48,981.  In- 
habited houses,  44,870 ;  built,  uninhabited  houses. 
1,048;  houses  in  the  course  of  erection.  181.  Fami- 
lies residing  in  first  class  houses  530 ;  in  second 
class  houses,  7.250 ;  in  third  class  houses.  16,551  ; 
in  fourth  class  houses,  24.650.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  37,8-34 ;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  7,445  ;  in  other  pursuits,  3,702.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  vested  means  and  on  professions. 
801;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  12,146;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  35.076 ;  on  means  not  specified, 
95**.  Males  at  and  above  15  years  of  age  who 
ministered  to  food,  67,613;  to  clothing,  3,708;  to 
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lodging,  ice,  3,530;  to  health,  74  ;  to  charity,  4  :  to 
justice,  448 ;  to  education,  376 ;  to  religion,  152 : 
unclassified,  3,419;  without  any  specified  occupa- 
tions, 6,125.  Females  at  and  above  15  years  of  age 
who  ministered  to  food,  4,099;  to  clothing,  19,226  ; 
to  lodging.  &c,  114  ;  to  health.  131  ;  to  justice,  3  ; 
to  education,  107  ;  to  religion,  4  ;  unclassified,  8,983; 
without  any  specified  occupations,  52,312.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
41,823;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  14,768;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  67,937.  Femules 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  17,208 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
17,842;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  88,610. 
Males  above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary  school*. 
9,295;  attending  superior  schools,  236.  Females 
above  4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools, 
6.240  ;  attending  superior  schools,  75.  Per  eentage 
of  males  at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmarried,  45 ; 
married,  51  ;  widowed.  4.  Per  eentage  of  females 
at  and  above  17  years  of  age  unmarried,  36;  married, 
52;  widowed,  12.  School-teachers,  301  males  and 
54  females;  ushers  and  tutors,  61  males  and  12  fe- 
males; governesses, 41 ;  music-masters,  12;  dancing- 
masters,  2.  Clergy  of  the  Established  church,  30 ; 
Methodist  minister,  1  ;  Presbyterian  ministers,  9 ; 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  87 ;  ministers  of  religion 
whose  denominational  connection  was  not  speci- 
fied. 7  ;  scripture  reader,  1 . 

Amtiquitifs.']— Raths  abound  in  every  part  of  the 
county  ;  they  generally  are  circular,  and  consist  of 
either  large  stones  without  mortar,  or  of  earth  sur- 
rounded with  one  or  more  ditches;  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  exhibit  the  neglected  and  haggard  re- 
mains of  a  complete  covering  with  firs.  Though 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Danes,  they  are  almost  cer- 
tainly "the  work  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Amid  a 
group  of  them,  near  Killaloe,  at  a  place  called  Kincora 
or  Ceanchora,  stood  the  palace  or  castle  of  Brian  Bo- 
romh ;  and  here,  in  the  1 1  th  century,  after  he  became 
sole  monarch  of  Ireland,  he  received  his  annual  tri- 
bute from  the  dependent  princes.  See  Kincora — 
Cromlechs  occur  chiefly  in  Burren,  and  occasionally  in 
the  other  baronies.  The  principal  are  at  Ballygannor, 
Lemenagb,  Kilneboy,  Tullynaglashin,  Ballylcisshen, 
and  .Mount  Callan. — Round  towers  occur  on  Innis- 
cattert  and  Inkiacalthra,  and  at  Dromcliffe, 
Dyjkrt,  and  Kilneboy  :  and  will  be  noticed  in  the 
articles  on  these  localities.— Towers,  fortalices,  cas- 
tellated houses,  and  other  old  buildings  dignified  with 
the  name  of  castles,  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  but  I 
in  only  a  few  instances,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Mr. 
Dm  ion  enumerates  no  fewer  than  1 18,  and  says  that 
tradition  assigns  the  erection  of  so  many  of  these  as 
57  to  the  family  of  Maenamara.  Many  were  feudal 
strengths  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  usurpation  and 
robbery ;  and  not  a  few  were  ordinary  mansions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  settlers,  fortified  for  protection  against  ! 
the  just  resentment  of  the  natives.  Bunratty  Castle,  ( 
the  most  important  of  the  whole,  is  described  under  I 
the  word  Bcnratty  ;  and  any  others  which  can  \ 
fairly  challenge  attention  will  l»c  noticed  in  their  ap- 
propriate places.  Of  the  118  enumerated  by  Mr. 
button,  2  inhabited  and  1 1  uninhabited  are  in  Bur- 
ren ;  I  inhabited  and  13  ruinous  are  in  Corcomroe ;  , 
2  inhabited  and  20  ruinous  are  in  Inchiquin ;  1  in- 
habited and  26  ruinous  are  in  Bunratty ;  3  ruinous, 
in  Islands  ;  3  ruinous,  in  Clonderalaw  ;  1  inhabited 
and  3  ruinou*.  in  Moyarta ;  and  1  inhabited  and  5 
ruinous,  in  Ibrickane.  —  Pillar-stones  and  ancient 
crosses  occur  between  Spancel-Hill  and  Tulla,  and 
at  Kilfenora,  Dysert,  and  Kilneboy. — Abbeys  existed, 
and  in  most  instances  survive  in  ruin,  but  in  some  i 
are  extinct,  at  Beugh,  Ceanindi*.  Clare,  Abbey-Cor- 
comroe,   Enni«,  Enniskerry,  Finish,  Gleauchaoin,  1 


Glen-Columbkill,  Inchicronane,  InnUmore,  Innis- 
anloi,  Inniscunla,  Inniscalthra,  Innislua,  Innisncgan- 
anagh,  Inniscattery,  Innistymon,  Kilcarra,  Kilfarboy. 
Kilfenora,  Killaloe,  Kilnagallah,  Killone,  Kilshanny, 
Quin,  Rosslesenchoir,  Temple  -  Dysert,  Six-mile- 
Bridge,  and  Tomgrany. 

Hittory.] — Our  limits  will  admit  only  a  few  brief 
and  uncontinuous  notices  of  the  prolific  and  interest- 
ing civil  history  of  Clare.  In  298,  Lugad  or  Lewy, 
surnamed  Meann,  one  of  the  Dal-Cassian  kings  of 
Leath  Moth,  made  such  new  political  distributions 
of  territory,  as  dissevered  Clare  from  Con  naught, 
and  connected  it  with  Munster.  Three  principali- 
ties, called  respectively  Tuaidh-Muin,  Jar-Muin, 
and  Des-Muin,  names  which  meant  North-Munstcr, 
East- Munster,  and  South-Munster,  and  were  softened 
or  modernized  into  Tbomond,  Ormond,  and  Des- 
mond— occupied  the  broad  expanse  of  Munster;  and 
Tuaidh-Muin  or  Thomond,  according  to  the  treaty 
of  Dioma,  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  Slieve-Dala 
in  Ossory,  and  from  the  Arran  Islands  to  Knock- 
naine  and  the  river  Feale,  and  in  consequence  in- 
cluded all  (Mare,  a  small  part  of  Kerry,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary.  This 
great  principality  was  long  accounted  the  special 
patrimony  of  the  Dal-Ca*»ians ;  but  was  afterwards 
divided  into  two  sections, — one  of  which  was 
modern  Thomond,  nearly  corresponding  with  Clare ; 
and  eventually  was  all  swallowed  up  in  the  monar- 
chy of  the  celebrated  Brian-Boromb,  or  rather  gave 
law  to  all  the  rest  of  Ireland,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  that  singular  figurant  in  Irish  story  and 
legend,  who  held  his  court  at  Kincora,  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county,  near  Killaloe — In 
1543,  Muragh  O'Brien,  after*  vainly  attempting  a 
general  rebellion  against  English  authority,  sub- 
mitted to  Henry  VIII.,  surrendered  all  his  posses- 
sions, renounced  the  name  of  O'Brien,  and  abjured 
the  Irish  language;  but,  in  terms  of  a  compact  which 
accompanied  his  submission,  he  received  back  his 
lands  to  be  held  by  an  English  tenure,  took  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Thomond  for  himself,  and  that  of  Baron  Inchi- 
quin for  his  eldest  son,  and  agreed  to  train  his  people 
in  the  practises  of  husbandry  and  the  general  habit* 
of  civilization,  loyalty,  and  good  order.  The  terri- 
tory of  Thomond,  soon  after,  was,  under  the  name 
of  Clare,  made  one  of  the  six  new  counties  into 
which  the  Act  of  11  Elizabeth,  c.  9.,  ordered  Con- 
naught  to  be  divided ;  and  it  was,  about  the  same 
time,  sectioned  out  into  8  baronies,  which  widely 
differed  from  the  present  baronial  divisions,  and  ac- 
corded with  the  possessions  of  the  Macnamaras,  and 
the  O'Gradys  on  the  east,  the  O'Loughlius  ou  the 
north,  the  MacMabons  and  the  O'Deas  ou  the  west 
and  the  south,  and  the  O'Briens  of  the  bouse  of 
Inchiquin,  or  Earls  of  Thomond,  in  the  centre.  In 
1  GO  I,  on  petition  of  the  second  Earl  of  Thomond, 
the  territory  was  again  included  in  Munster;  though, 
in  legal  distribution,  it  continued  till  the  latter  part 
of  last  century  to  be  comprised  within  the  Con- 
naught  circuit.  During  the  wars  of  1641,  Lord 
Inchiquin  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Britain,  and  pre- 
vented any  serious  commotion  from  occurring  in 
Clare;  yet  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien  of  Carrigaholt  re- 
belled and  incurred  forfeiture,  but,  in  1662,  was 
restored  to  hit  possessions,  and  made  Viscount 
Clare,  and  Baron  of  Moyarta  by  Charles  11.  In  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution,  Lord  Clare,  the  grandson 
of  Sir  Daniel,  espoused  the  Jacobite  cause ;  as  did 
also  Donough  Maenamara,  Redmond  Magrath,  Don- 
ough  and  Teige  O'Brien,  and  some  other  men  of 
less  note  ;  and  they  jointly  forfeited  72,246  acres  of 
profitable  land,  valued  at  £12,060  17s.  of  annual 
rental.  The  county  was  little  affected  by  the  re- 
bellion of  1798;  but  during  various  year*  of  the 
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present  century,  it  hat  been  agitated  from  centre  to 
circumference,  and  sometimes  reduced  to  total  and 
dismal  anarchy,  by  systematic  agrarian  disturbances. 
CLARE,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Clare-Abbey, 
,  barony  of  Island*,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stand*  on 
the  river  Fergus,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Lim- 
erick to  Ennis,  2  miles  south  by  east  of  Eutiis,  15| 
miles  north-wrest  of  Limerick,  and  109)  west-south- 
west of  Dublin.  Its  site  U  pleasant,  and  even  beau- 
tiful ;  and  its  own  appearance,  though  unpretending, 
is  cleanly  and  agreeable.  An  old  castle  is  its  most 
conspicuous  feature  ;  and,  by  being  transmuted  into  a 
convenient  barrack,  has  rendered  the  town  a  regular 
military  station  A  good  stone-bridge  carries  the  high- 
way across  the  Fergus.  The  profusely  and  pictur- 
esquely isleted  estuary  of  the  Fergus  begins  to  expand 
a  short  distance  below  the  town  ;  and  the  main  body 
of  the  stream  itself  tumbles  merrily  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  is,  in- 
stantly afterwards,  stemmed  by  the  tide.  Rich  lands 
of  deep  alluvium  commence  at  the  termination  of 
the  tideway,  and  expanding  to  considerable  breadth, 
accompany  the  Fergus  to  the  Shannon  ;  and  lands 
of  that  broken,  craggy,  but  opulently  pastoral  kind 
which  prevail  over  so  large  an  extent  of  the  lime- 
stone district  of  the  county,  commence  almost  at 
the  cataract,  and  stretch  up  the  stream  toward 
EnnU.  Clare  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  natural 
navigation  of  the  Fergus  ;  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  port  of  all  the  central  districts  of  the  county. 
The  project  of  a  canal  hence  to  the  vicinity  of  Eu- 
nis  has  frequently  been  discussed,  and  was  recently 
reviewed  by  the  Commissioners ;  but,  owing  either 
to  jobbing  or  to  commendable  prudence— authori- 
ties differ  and  seem  almost  balanced  in  savintr 
whether — it  has  met  no  effective  favour.  A  quay 
at  Clare  affords  quite  incompetent  accommodation 
to  vesseb  ;  and  the  river,  over  a  brief  distance  be- 
low, makes  a  sharp  bend,  has  an  inconvenient  shal- 
lowness of  water,  and  is  much  obstructed  with  rocks 
and  islets.  A  wooden  jetty  was,  in  consequence, 
planned  by  the  Commissioners  for  Improving  the 
Shannon  Navigation,  to  be  constructed  at  a  little 
distance  below  the  town,  on  a  spot  which  offers 
more  facilities  than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  approach  of  vessels.  This  work  is  estimated 
to  cost  £4.400;  and  it  will  admit  of  extension  at 
any  period  when  the  state  of  trade  may  require  in- 
creased accommodation.  In  1835,  the  exports  con- 
sisted of  3,067  tons  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  and 
were  estimated  in  value  at  £16,617;  and  the  im- 
ports consisted  of  1.671  tons  of  coals,  culm,  and 
cinders,  valued  at  £1,522,  and  39  packages  of 
wrought  iron  and  hardwares,  valued  at  £150.  A 
steamer  sails  twice  a-week  to  Limerick ;  and  a  car 
conveys  passengers  to  it  from  Ennis.  The  other 
public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  3  coaches  in  tran- 
sit between  Limerick  and  Ennis.  A  dispensary  in 
the  town  is  within  the  Ennis  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  population  of  6,235;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  received  £108  12s.,  and  expended  £107.  The 
ruins  of  an  old  abbey  stand  about  a  mile  to  the 
north.  See  Clare- Abb k v.  Clare  was,  at  one 
time,  the  county-town  of  co.  Clare.  In  1278,  Ma- 
hon  O'Brien  sustained  here  a  sanguinary  defeat  in 

K-at  feudal  fight  with  Donnell,  son  of  Teigue 
lisbe  O'Brien.  The  town  gave  the  title  of  Vis- 
count, in  1662,  to  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien  of  Carriga- 
holt ;  and  the  title  of  Earl,  in  1795,  to  John  Fitx- 
gibbon,  who  bad,  respectively  in  1784,  1789,  and 
1793,  been  made  Lord-chanceflor  of  Ireland,  Baron 
Fitzgibbon,  and  Viscount  Fitzgihbon.  Area  of  the 
town,  54  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  1,021 ;  in  1841,  879. 
Houses  148.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 54;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  75;  in  other 


pursuits,  49.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro* 
perty  and  professions,  4  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour, 
73 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  91  ;  on  means  not 
specified,  10. 

CLARE  (The),  a  river  of  the  Lough  Corrib 
basin,  and  chiefly  of  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It 
issues  from  some  small  lakes  near  Ballyhauui*  in  co. 
Mayo;  runs  7  or  8  miles  southward  through  that 
county,  and  across  a  narrow  wing  of  Roscommon  ;  and 
then  proceeds  about  24  miles  chiefly  southward,  but 
partly  west-south-westward,  through  the  county  of 
G.ilway,  to  Lough  Corrib,  at  a  point  4  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Ualway.  It  passes  near  the  town  of 
Tuam ;  washes  the  hamlets  of  Clare-Tuam  and 
Clare-Gal  way ;  and  receives  several  considerable 
affluents,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Moyne. 
Clare  river  is  a  stream  of  curious  and  diversified 
character:  it  now  stagnates  and  putrifles  among 
bogs;  now  expands  over  rich  meadow*  into  very 
large  turloughs;  now  purls  and  trots  between  pic- 
turesque banks ;  and  now  dives  into  the  earth,  and 
runs  for  miles  as  a  subterranean  river.  Its  stretches 
of  bog  are  parti y  at  its  mouth,  but  chiefly  from  ita 
source  to  the  vicinity  of  Tuam ;  its  principal  fur- 
lough begins  2|  miles  south-west  of  Tuam,  and  i» 
of  such  extent  as  to  be  designated  Turlough-More  ; 
and  its  subterranean  run  occurs,  along  a  distance  of 
about  3  miles,  a  little  above  Clare-Gal  way 

CLARE,  a  barony  of  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  north-west,  by  the  Uhu-k 
River,  which  divides  it  from  the  county  of  Mayo; 
on  the  north,  by  Dunmore;  on  the  east,  by  Tya- 
quin  and  Athenry ;  on  the  south,  by  Dunkellin  ;  and. 
on  the  west,  by  Lough  Corrib,  which  divides  it  from 
Moveullen.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west, 
is  18j  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to 
south,  is  I2|  miles;  and  its  area  is  136,870  acres. 
Various  hills,  of  various  heights  and  forms,  occur  at 
intervals ;  but  they  are  either  isolated,  or  constitute 
inconsiderable  groups  and  ridges;  and  they  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous,  dispersed,  or  lofty,  to  relieve 
the  whole  of  the  surface  from  tameuess  of  contour. 
The  most  remarkable  height  is  on  the  grounds  of 
Cahtle-Hacket  :  which  see.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  surface  is  dismal  bog  and  green  morass;  a 
considerable  part  is  meadow  and  pasture-ground; 
much  is  rocky  and  broken  land,  partly  arable  and 
partly  pastoral ;  yet,  in  spite  of  these  deduction*, 
the  general  appearance  is,  over  a  large  extent,  agree- 
able, aitd  occasionally  picturesque.  The  main  drain- 
age is  by  the  affluents  and  main  stream  of  the  Clare 
river. — This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Ahbeyknockmoy,  Athenry,  Clare-Galway,  Killer- 
eran,  Monivea,  and  Tuam ;  and  the  whole  of  t.ie  par- 
ishes of  Annaghdown,  Belclare,  Cargans,  Commer. 
Donagh  pat  rick,  Kilcoo.  a,  Kilkilvery,  Killeany,  Kil- 
lursa,  Kilmoylan,  Killower,  and  Lacklagh.  A  town- 
land  in  the  parish  of  Kilbanuon  was  recently  trans- 
ferred from  Clare  to  Dunmore ;  and  one  in  Killereran 
from  Tyaquin  to  Clare.  The  towns  are  Headfort  and 
part  of  Tuam ;  and  the  chief  villages  and  bamlett 
are  Aubally,  Clare-Galway,  Clare-Tuain,  and  Kil- 
rogue.  Pop.,  in  1831,  42,597;  in  1841,  45,412. 
Houses  7,595.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 6,155;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,116; 
in  other  pursuits,  669.  Males  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  3,190;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1.395;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  15,210.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,436;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,325;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  17,093. 

CLARE,  an  old  village  on  the  western  border  of 
Orior,  1 1  mile  south-west  of  Tanderagee,  co.  Ar- 
magh, Ulster.    It  stands  on  the  Cushen  rivulet.  A 
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fa  r  i*  held  on  May  12  The  mansion  of  Clare-castle 
adjoins  the  village ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  county.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

CLARE,  or  Clara,  an  i»land  in  the  parish  of  Kll- 
gever,  barony  of  Murrisk,  co  Mayo,  Connaught.  It 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  Clew  bay,  about 
•_'t  miles  south-south-west  of  Achilbeg,  2|  north, 
north-west  of  Baiimha  Point,  and  14}  west  of  We«t- 
port.  Length,  from  east  to  west,  4 J  miles;  breadth, 
2;  area,  3,9 j9  acres.  21  perches.  The  north-west  side 
rises  to  the  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet,  and 
presents  to  the  ocean  a  fine  mural  face  of  precipitous 
cliff* ;  but  the  south-west  side,  though  facing  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  shelves  down  to  a 
comparatively  low  and  even  tame  *eu  board.  The 
interior  surface  is  diversified  in  contour;  and,  in  one 
place,  sends  up  a  height,  which,  but  for  its  being  cap- 
able of  cultivation  to  the  summit,  might  be  termed  a 
mountain.  Tke  highest  ground  is  Knock  more, 
situated  on  the  west  coast,  and  lifting  its  summit 
to  the  altitude  of  1,520  feet  above  sea- level 
The  island  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mo»t  fer- 
tile of  the  many  which  surround  the  mainland 
of  the  kingdom ;  it  contains  a  valley  which  pro- 
duces as  luxuriunt  crop*  of  corn  and  potatoes  as  are 
anywhere  to  be  seen;  it  is  nearly  all  in  a  tolerably 
good  state  of  cultivation;  and  it  is  susceptible,  under 
the  management  of  skill  and  taste,  of  being  made,  in 
a  sublunary  sense,  a  miniature  paradise.  It  is  the 
property  of  Sir  S.imucl  O'Malley,  Bart.  The  rock, 
at  the  east  end,  i*  sandstone  conglomerate,  but  else- 
where is  chiefly  slate.  A  lighthouse  crowns  a  lofty 
cliff  on  the  north-east  extremity;  and,  though  of 
doubtful  value  as  a  sea-light,  forms  a  good  mark  for 
entering  Clew  bay.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this 
lighthouse  during  the  year  1840,  was  £813  4s. 
7d.  Good  anchorage  is  obtained,  in  soutb-west 
winds,  under  the  lee  of  the  island.  A  small  pier 
was  built  in  a  little  sandy  bay  at  the  east  end, 
by  Sir  Samuel  O'Malley's  father ;  but  it  con- 
sists of  only  a  wall  about  7  feet  thick  and  228  feet 
long,  and  covers  a  cove  of  only  300  feet  by  150, 
mostly  shallow  and  rocky,  and  possessing,  even  at  the 
pier-head,  no  greater  a  depth  than  9  or  10  feet, 
iiarbour  improvements  were  projected  for  this  cove 
by  Mr.  N'immo,  to  accommodate  sailing-craft,  and  to 
cost  at  least  £5,000.  An  useful  creek  for  yawls 
could  be  formed  at  Port-a-Chonile,  in  the  middle  of 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  at  a  cost  of  about  £250. 
A  small  creek,  called  Luckny,  near  the  west  end,  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  landing-place  for  boats;  but 
does  not  seem  capable  of  improvement.  Much  grain 
is  shipped  for  West  port;  large  quantities  of  sea- 
manure  are  landed ;  and  about  340  men  and  boy* 
divide  their  cares  between  farming  and  the  fisheries. 
At  the  principal  creek,  or  that  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  are  a  rather  populous  village,  and  a  pictur- 
esquely situated  old  castle.  Grana  Uaile,  of  curious, 
fame,  divided  the  seat  of  her  strange  power  between 
this  castle  and  that  of  Carrioahooly  [which  see] ; 
but  the  Clare  edifice  possesses  little  except  the  asso- 
ciation of  her  name  to  excite  interest,  and  consists 
simply  of  one  of  those  square  towers  which  are  so 
common  over  Ireland.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port-a-Chonile,  are  an  ugly  barbarian-looking  village 
and  some  remains  of  a  Carmelite  friary  or  abbey, 
which  was  founded  in  1224.  A  window  in  the  ruin 
is  a  very  good  specimen  of  Irish  art;  and  in  the  win. 
dow  is  preserved,  with  monstrous  veneration,  the 
alleged  skull  of  Grana  I'aile,  ornamented  with  rib. 
bous  and  gold  ear-rings,  and  exhibited  to  pilgrims 
as  a  valuable  relic.  Yet  some  Scottish  speculator 
in  bone  manure  is  said  to  have,  not  many  years  ago, 
nfled  various  old  churchyards  in  the  western  coasts 
and  islands  of  their  loose  bones ;  and,  in  particular. 


to  have  landed  one  night  at  Clare- Abbey,  swept  it 
of  its  accumulations  of  skulls,  and  sacked  up  the 
jewelled  skull  and  cross-bones  of  Grana.  "  The 
people,  when  they  found  in  the  morning  that  Grana, 
and  all  their  grandmothers  were  gone,  were  out- 
rageous ;  but  what  could  tbey  do  ?  or  what  think, 
but  that,  as  Grana  Uaile  had  often  run  up  the  Clyde, 
and  robbed  and  plundered,  so  now  she  was  abducted 
herself  with  all  the  gold  she  was  pos>e*sed  of, — 
her  violence  had  often  perhaps  crushed  the  beatt  of 
some  Scotchwoman,  her  own  bones  are  now  crushed 
to  make  large  an  Aberdeen  turnip?"  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,616;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CLARE,  or  Clare-Morris,  a  town  in  the  parUh 
of  Kilcoleman,  barony  of  Clanmorris,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught. It  stands  on  the  direct  road  from  Ballin- 
robe  to  Sligo,  and  at  the  converging  point  of  several 
subordinate  roads,  5  miles  north-north-east  of  Holly- 
mount,  and  I II, J  west  by  north  of  Dublin.  Though 
situated  on  no  principal  line  of  thoroughfare,  but 
appearing  to  be  iu  a  great  degree  sequestered,  it  is 
better  circumstanced  for  retail  trade  than  any  other 
of  the  numerous  small  towns  of  the  county.  Its 
site  wants  picturesqueness,  yet  is  decidedly  pleasant; 
and  its  own  appearance,  as  to  at  once  edificing, 
street-alignment,  cleanliness,  and  comparative  free- 
dom from  the  squalid  misery  which  putrifies  so  many 
similar  places,  is  agreeable  and  almost  attractive.  Its 
influence,  as  a  seat  of  trade,  of  sessions,  of  a  con- 
stabulary force,  and  of  church,  chapel,  and  schools, 
amounts  to  that  of  a  practical  metropolis  of  the  east 
of  Mayo.  Fairs  are  held  on  Mav  24,  June  22,  Aug. 
17.  Sept.  27,  and  Nov.  2a  A  dispeusary  here  is 
within  the  Hallinrobe  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  43,018  acres,  with  a  pop  of  16,827  ; 
and,  in  1840-41,  it  expended  £125  19s.  Gil.,  and  ad- 
ministered to  1,301  patients.  Adjoining  the  town  is 
Claremount,  the  seat  of  its  proprietor,  James  Browne, 
Esq.  and  in  the  vicinity  is  the  noble  and  extensively 
wooded  demesne  of  Caktle-Macuarrct  :  see  that 
article,  and  see  also  Kilcolkman.  Area  of  the 
town,  52  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.476;  in  1841, 
2,256.  Houses  380.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  179;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  161;  in 
other  pursuits,  65.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  23 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  182;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  192;  on 
means  not  specified,  8. 

CLARE-ABBEY,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Mauds,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  con- 
tains the  town  of  Clark  :  which  see.  Length,  south- 
westward. 4  miles;  breadth. from  \  \  to 24;  area, 7.028 
acres,  2  roods,  36  perches* — of  which  99  acres,  15 
perches  are  lakes,  5  acres,  1  rood,  36  perches  are  tide- 
way in  Ardsullas  river,  and  43  acres,  12  perches,  are 
islands  in  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  3,881  ;  in  1841,  3,280.  Houses  516  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,860;  in  1841, 
2,401.  Houses  368.  The  surface  of  the  main- 
land is  bisected  southward  by  the  Fergus;  and 
consists,  in  the  aggregate,  ot  very  good  land,— 
part  of  which  is  alluvial,  and  part  of  limestone 
formation.  Near  the  town  is  Camelly,  the  baud- 
some  demesne  of  Mr.  Stamer;  and  on  the  Fer- 
gus is  Duncraggy,  the  old  and  neglected  but 
beautifully  situated  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Bur- 
ton. The  other  mansions  are  Claremount,  Island- 
magratb.  Burn  tick,  and  Kilbreckanbeg.  About 
a  mile  north  of  the  town,  almo»t  midway  to 
Emiis,  and  near  the  Fergus,  stand  the  inter- 
esting ruins  of  Clare- Abbey,  erected,  iu  1 104,  by 
Donald  O'Brien,  King  of  Munster.  In  1543,  this 
abbey,  together  with  a  moiety  of  the  rectories  of 
Kilchrist,  Kilmoyle,  Kilmacduan,  Killurocragh,  Bal. 
linregdan.   Bally logheran,  and  Ballylegtord,  was 
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granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Baron  of  Ibrickane; 
in  1620,  it  was  granted  in  fee  to  Donough,  Earl  of 
Tbomond;  and  in  1661,  it  was  granted  anew  to 
Henry,  Earl  of  Thomond.  The  interior  of  the  par- 
ish is  traversed  by  divergent  roads  from  Clare  toward 

respectively  Enms,  Limerick,  and  Kildysert  This 

parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy  and  a  separate  benefice 
in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Glebe,  £27  13s.  9d.  Gross 
income,  £120  0*.  ll?d. ;  nett,  £111  5s.  6Jd.  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£144  9s.  2Jd  ,  and  arc  wholly  impropriate;  £33  of 
them  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  £57  to 
Robert  Kean,  Esq.,  and  the  remainder  purchased  as 
an  endowment  for  Kilmeedy  parish.  The  church 
was  built  in  1812,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9*. 
2fd.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
150;  attendance  120.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Kilnoe.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
102,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4,069  ;  and  3  daily 
achools — one  of  which  was  a  Protestant  free-school 
— had  on  their  books  72  boys  and  52  girls. 

CLAREEN  (Tub),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of 
Islands,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  rises  close  on  the 
boundary  with  Ibrickane,  and  runs  eastward,  quite 
across  the  barony  of  Islands,  to  the  Fergus,  a  little 
above  Ennis.  It  falls  rapidly,  has  a  large  volume, 
and  might  be  subordinated  to  the  irrigation  of  many 
hundred  acres  of  meadow. 

CLA  RE-GAL  WAY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Clare,  and  partly  in  that  of  Dunkellin,  6| 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Gal  way,  co.  Gal  way, 
Connaught.  Length,  south-south-eastward, 5  miles; 
breadth,  from  1  to  5.  Area  of  the  Clare  section, 
5.431  acres,  3  roods,  27  perches, — of  which  468  acres, 
2  roods,  9  perches  are  in  Lough  Corrib,  and  98  acres 
lie  detached.  Area  of  the  Dunkellin  section,  7i020 
acres,  2  roods,  26  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
in  1831,  3.588;  in  1841.  4,042.  Houses  661.  Pop. 
of  the  Dunkellin  section,  in  1831,2,146;  in  1841, 
2.586.  Houses  424.  The  surface  is  gently  but 
pleasantly  diversitied ;  possesses  considerable  beauty 
in  the  centre,  from  the  passage  across  it  of  the  Clare 
river;  and  comprises,  in  the  north  and  toward  Lough 
Corrib,  a  large  proportion  of  bog ;  yet  consists,  in 
the  aggregate,  of  good  land.  The  seats  are  Rock- 
wood.  Rocklawn,  Lydacan,  and  Waterdale.  The  road 
from  Galway  to  Tuam  traverses  the  interior;  and, 
after  having  crossed  the  river  by  an  old  but  substan- 
tial stone-bridge,  sends  off  a  branch  toward  Headfort 
and  Ballinrobe.  The  village  of  Clare-Galway  strag- 
gles a  considerable  distance  along  the  Galway  and 
Tuam  road,  chiefly  northward  of  the  river;  and  has 
a  thoroughly  rural,  an  airy,  and  but  a  paltry  appear- 
ance. An  old  ruinous  castle,  built  after  the  close  of 
the  13th  century  by  one  of  the  family  of  de  Burgos, 
adjoins  the  bridge,  overhangs  both  the  river  and  the 
road,  and  has  a  slightly  picturesque  appearance.  In 
the  wars  of  1641,  this  castle  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde  ;  in  1643,  through  the  contri- 
vance of  a  tenant  of  the  Earl,  the  management  of  a 
Franciscan  friar,  and  the  carelessness  of  the  warders, 
it  was  surprised  by  Capt.  Thomas  Bourke  of  An- 
bally;  and,  in  1651,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Sir  Charles  Coote.  A  Franciscan  friary,  built  about 
the  year  1290,  by  John  de  Cogan,  stands  on  the 
margin  of  the  river,  about  100 yards  above  the  bridge. 
Though  a  ruin,  and  much  dilapidated  and  peeled  by 
the  gradual  ravages  of  the  peasantry,  it  has  several 
parts  in  tolerably  good  preservation,  and  has  of  late 
years  been  carefully  protected  from  further  dilapida- 
tion. It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture ;  its  high  tower,  in  particular,  exhibits  some 
exquisite  features,  and  is  raised  on  arches ;  but  the 


edifice  is  much  impaired  in  its  effect  by  shedt  and 
modern  paltry  additions  which  have  been  thrown  up 
against  its  walls.  A  small  community  of  friars  still 
contrive  to  inhabit  it ;  and,  when  seen  darkly  moving 
among  the  ruins  by  a  stranger  from  the  road,  tbey 
look  like  the  emblems  of  worldly  opulence  mourning 
the  departure  ami  desolation  of  its  grandeur.  The 
interior  of  part  of  the  abbey  contains  some  Urge 
accumulations  of  bare,  bleached,  human  skull*.— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice, 
wardenship,  and  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Galwat: 
which  see.  Tithe  composition,  £  180.  But  though 
the  parish  is  called  a  rectory,  one-fourth  of  its  tithes, 
compounded  for  £60,  is  in  the  donation  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  and  is  applied  in  aid  of  the  discharge 
of  strictly  parochial  duty.  Three  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  one  of  which  is  parochial,  one  a  private  house 
at  Waterdale,  and  one  the  chapel  of  the  monastery, 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  from  600  to  800. 
from  300  to  400,  and  from  80  to  90.  In  I&34.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  10,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3,828 ;  and  2  daily  schools — one  of  which  was 
in  the  chapel  and  the  other  at  Clash — had  on  their 
books  82  boys  and  50  girls. 

CLARE-HILL,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of 
Duhallow,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  occupies  a  small 
south-south-westerly  projection  of  the  county,  and 
forms  the  northern  termination  of  the  Slieve  Logher 
range. 

CLARE-ISLAND,  co.  Mavo.    See  Clark. 

CLARE-ISLAND,  co  Cork.  See  Cape-Cue  ar. 

CLARE-MORRIS.    See  Clare. 

CLAREMOUNT-CARN,  a  mountain  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  barony  of  Dundalk,  and  of 
co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  about  6}  miles 
west  by  north  of  Carlingford,  and  flanks  the  beautiful 
vale  of  the  Flurry  rivulet,  and  the  exquisitely  pic- 
turesque demesne  of  Ravensdale  Park.  Its  altitude 
is  1 .674  feet. 

CLARESFORD.    See  Killaloe. 

CLARE-TUAM.    See  Belclare. 

CLARIN-BRIDGE.    See  Clara-Bridck. 

CLARMALLAGH.  a  barony  of  Queen's  co.. 
Leinster.  It  lies  at  the  south -western  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  forms  the  southern  one  of  the  three 
cant  reds  into  which  the  quondam  barony  of  Upper 
Ossory  was  recently  divided  :  see  Ossory  (Upper). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Upperwoods  ;  on  the 
north-east  by  West  Maryborough  ;  on  the  east  by 
Cullinagh  ;  on  the  south  by  co.  Kilkenny;  and  on 
the  west  by  Clandonagh.  Its  length,  southward, 
is  8]  miles ;  its  breadth  is  from  3  to  8$  ;  and  its 
area  is  43,533  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches, — of 
which  27  acres,  I  rood,  20  perches,  are  water  in 

Lough  Grantstown  This  barony  contains  the  whole 

of  the  parishes  of  Agbmacart,  Kildcllig,  and  Killer- 
mogb,  and  part  of  the  parishes  of  Abbcyleix,  Agha- 
boe,  Aharney,  Attanagh,  Bordwell,  Coolkerry,  Dur- 
row,  Eirke,  Glashare,  Rathdowney,  and  Rosconnell. 
The  chief  seats  of  population  are  Ballvcolla  and 
Durrow.  Pop.,  in  1841.  14,928.  Houses  2.429. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,051  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  293  ;  in  other  pursuits  198. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,512;  who  could  read  but  not  write. 
1,162;  who  could  neither  read  nor  wnte,  2.794. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,475;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,738  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,444. 

CLASH,  the  popularly  abbreviated  name  of  Bal- 
Hnaclash,  in  co.  Wieklow.    See  Ballinaclash. 

CLASHACROW,  or  De-Glaibucroe,  a  pan»h 
in  the  barony  of  Crauagh,  I J  mile  south-south-east 
of  Fresbford,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length.  1 
mile;  breadth,  J;  area,  99J  acres.    Pop.,  iu  1831, 
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250;  in  1841.  291.  Houses  40.  Tbe  surface  ex.  i 
tends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nore  :  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Freshford  to  Kilkenny.— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
AcHom  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe 
romposition,  £73  16*.  lid.;  glebe.  £29  5s.  In  j 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  13,  and  tbe  Ro- 
man Catholic*  to  242. 

CLASUAVODIG,  a  village  in  the   parish  of 
Little-Island,  barony  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Mun-  | 
•ter.  Area,  IS  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1841.  362.  House*  59 

CLASHMORE,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Decies-within- 
Drum,  co.  Watcrford,  Mutter.  Length,  westward, 
4  miles;  breadth,  from  3  furlongs  to2i  miles  ;  area. 
7.201  acres.  3  roods,  20  perches,— of  which  1,0:12 
acres,  3  roods,  4  perches,  lie  slightly  detached  to 
the  south-west.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,772;  in  1841, 
3.777-  Houses  558.  It  lies  along  the  left  hank  of 
the  Blackwater;  and  is  traversed  southward  by  tbe 
road  from  Clonmel  to  Youghal-ferry.  About  one 
balf  of  the  land  is  good,  and  one  half  indifferent ; 
the  part  near  the  river  being  arable  valley-ground, 
and  the  eastern  part  upland  and  mountainous,  yet 
profitable  for  the  feeding  of  black  cattle.  Clashmore- 
House,  the  seat  of  Robert  Power,  Esq.,  adjoins  the 
village ;  is  well  situated  near  the  Blackwater,  a  little 
above  the  influx  of  the  Lickey ;  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  demesne  which,  long  ago,  was  considerably  im- 
proved. The  other  seats  are  Ballinamultina,  Bay- 
view.  Rock  view,  and  Ardsallagh.  The  village 
stands  on  the  principal  road  of  the  parish,  about 
8  miles  south-south-east  of  Aglish,  and  5  north- 
north-east  of  Youghal.  Area,  29  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  387;  in  1841,  232.  Houses  34.  The  old 
abbey  of  Glaismhor,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist, 
is  one  of  those  which  the  herd  of  topographists,  in 
defiance  of  all  probability,  assign  to  a  period  several 
centuries  before  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest,  or 
even  before  tbe  serious  degeneracy  of  early  Culdeeism. 
Archdall,  in  his  succinct  notice  of  it,  displays  him«elf 
as  almost  tbe  pink  of  twaddlers.  "  Glaismhor," 
quoth  be,  "wis  a  celebrated  abbey  in  the  Denes, 
near  the  river  Blackwater,  and  was  founded  by 
Cunncbear  at  tbe  command  of  St.  Machoemoc  of 
Lethmore,  who  bad  raised  Cuanchear  from  the  dead. 
That  saint  died  on  the  13th  of  March,  a.  d.  655." 
The  actual  abbey,  though  the  record  of  its  true 
origin  seems  lost,  was  no  doubt  founded  at  least 
about  500  years  later  than  A  rchdall  pretends ;  and 
its  possessions  were,  after  the  dissolution,  given  in 
fee-farm  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  A  dispensary  in  the 
village  is  within  tbe  Dungnrvan  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  population  of  9,853;  and.  in  1839,  it 
expended  £115,  and  administered  to  1,163  patients. 
Aboat  I }  mile  north-east  of  the  village,  stands  tbe 

hamlet  of  Cross,  at  which  some  fairs  are  held  

This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
tbe  dio.  of  Lismore.  Vicarial  tithe  composition. 
£191  8*.  4d. ;  glebe,  £10.  Gross  income,  £201  8*. 
4d.  ;  net t,  £129  Is.  lid.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  vicar  holds  also  the  prebend  of  Clashmore  in 
Lismore  ratbedral.  Tbe  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £382  16*.  8d.,  and  are  impropriate  in 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1818,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4jd.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance 
25.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
at  two  services  of  respectively  200  and  700  ;  and,  in 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapel  of  Kinsalabeg.  In  1834.  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  42,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3.886  ; 
and  3  daily  schools— one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£5  a-year  and  a  bouse  from  Mrs.  Power — had  on 
their  books  169  boys  and  118  girls. 


CLAUDT.    See  Cladv. 

CLAY,  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Keady,  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  town  of  Keady,  barony  and  county 
of  Armagh,  Ulster.  Though  inconsiderable  when 
compared  to  the  lakes  of  many  other  counties,  it 
figures  as  one  of  the  largest  in  Armagh.  The  town- 
land  which  it  washes  also  bears  the  name  of  Clay, 
and  is  one  of  twenty-eight  which  the  Board  of 
Trinity  college  not  many  years  ago  leased,  for  the 
produce  of  lead,  to  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland. 

CLAY-CASTLE,  a  small  billy  promontory,  on 
the  west  side  of  Youghal  Harbour,  about  a  mile 
south-west  of  Youghal,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  *'  This 
hill,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  affords  a  very  entertaining 
scene  to  the  curious  naturalist  ;  for  the  pi  eces  of  the 
bank  which  break  off  and  are  washed  down  by  the 
sea,  are  by  degrees  petrified  into  a  very  hard  firm 
grit,  as  solid  as  any  stone.  This  grit,  which  is  a 
species  of  freestone,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine 
sand,  and  a  yellow  loam  or  clay  tempered  by  the  sea- 
water,  which  beats  against  the  bill.  I  have  taken 
up  several  pieces,  half  clay,  half  stone,  and  the  sand 
adhering  thereto.  The  hill  seems  perfectly  dry,  nor 
is  there  any  spring  in  which  this  petrifying  quality 
can  reside ;  but  whatever  it  be,  it  seems  to  exist 
entirely  in  the  clay.  Wood  and  several  other  things, 
daubed  over  with  this  clay,  arc  also  petrified  on  the 
spot." 

CLEAGHMORE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
cloony,  barony  of  Clonmacnoon,  co.  Gal  way.  Con- 
naught.  Area,  8  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1841,  146. 
Houses  21. 

CLEAN,  a  lake  of  the  barony  of  Dromahaire,  3J 
miles  north  of  Lough  Allen,  co.  Leitrim,  Counauglit. 
It  measures  not  quite  two  miles  by  one  ;  and  tends 
off  its  superfluent  waters  by  the  rivulet  Duibbachar 
to  Lough  Allen.   It  possesses  no  feature  of  interest ; 
j  but,  in  the  event  of  an  inland  navigation  being 
attempted  from  the  Shannon  to  Sligo,  it  would  be  of 
some  value  for  its  supply  of  water. 
CLEAR  ISLAND.    See  Cape  Clear. 
CLEALTGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clonmany, 
barony  of  Innisbowen,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  The 
O'Donnel  family  have  here  a  bathing  lodge.  Pop., 
in  1831,  102;  in  1841,  riot  specially  returned. 

CLEENISH,  a  parish  in  the  baronies  of  Glenaw- 
ley,  Mngheraboy,  Magherastepbana,  and  Tyrken- 
nedy,  co.  Fermanagh,  UUter.  It  contains, "in  its 
Tyrkennedy  section,  the  village  of  Lisdellaw:  see 
that  article.  The  parish  consists  of  so  many  de- 
tached portion*,  which  nre  isolated  varum. ly  by 
water  and  by  absurd  political  divisions, — it  is  so 
much  intersected  by  other  parishes, — and  it  aggre- 
gately extends  in  a  belt  so  long,  so  irregular,  and  so 
generally  narrow,— that  great  difficulty  exists,  not 
only  to  describe  it,  but  even  to  state  its  limits.  Yet 
it  may  be  regarded  as  extending  in  length  about  18 
I  or  20  miles,  and  as  occasionally  varying  in  breadth 
between  3  and  4  miles.  Its  area  is  36.71 1  acres,  in- 
clusive of  3.803  acres  of  water  in  Lough*  Erne  and 
Macnean,  in  some  minor  lakes,  and  in  the  river  Erne. 
'  Length  of  the  Glenawley  section,  west-north-west- 
'  ward,  14  miles;  breadth,  from  U  mile  to  4  miles; 
area,  30,636  acre*.  2  roods,  13  perches, — of  which 
1,051  acres,  9  perches,  are  in  I'pper  Lough  Macnean, 
492  acres,  2  roods,  3  perches,  are  in  Lower  Lough 
Macnean,  and  552  acres,  1  rood,  I  perch,  are  in  the 
river  Erne,  and  in  small  lakes.  Length  and  breadth 
of  the  Magheraboy  section,  respectively  4}  and  3 
furlongs;  area,  150  acres,  4  perches.  Length  of 
the  Magherastepbana  section,  south  by  westward.  2 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  j  of  a  mile ;  area,  9t*6 
acres,  1  rood,  18  percbe«,_of  which  197  acres.  3 
roods,  21  perches,  are  in  I'pper  Lough  Erne,  and  (i5 
acres,  27  perches,  are  in  the  river  Erne,  and  in  small 
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lakes.  Length  of  the  Tyrkennedy  section,  south- 
south- westward,  and  over  two  considerable  inter- 
sectiiig  districts,  6j  miles;  breadth,  from  3  furlong* 
to  2  J  miles;  area,  4,898  acres,  22  perches, — of  which 
1,250  acres,  2  roods,  4  perches,  are  in  Upper  Lough 
Erne,  and  104  acre*,  18  perches,  are  in  the  river 
Erne,  and  in  small  lakes.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  10.557;  in  1841,  11,075.  Houses  1.846.  Pop. 
of  the  Glenawley  section,  in  1831,8,613;  in  1841, 
9,104.  Homes  1.527.  Pop.  of  the  Magheraboy 
section,  in  1831,  94;  in  1841.  68.  Houses  II.  Pop" 
of  the  Magherastephana  section,  in  1831,  179;  in 
1841.  218.  Houses  36.  Pop.  of  the  rural  parts  of 
the  Tyrkennedy  section,  in  1831,  1,429;  in  1841, 
1,425.  Houses  239.  The  Glenawleybeg  and  Magher- 
aboy sections  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  Erne 
basin,  and  the  Magherastephana  and  Tyrkennedy 
sections  on  the  ca»t  side ;  but,  in  a  general  view,  the 
two  sets  of  territory  recede  from  each  other  like  a 
pair  of  expanded  wings,  and  the  Magheraboy  section 
is  wholly  surrendered  by  Rossory.  The  scenery  of 
the  parish  is  very  diversified,  and,  in  the  aggregate, 
rich  and  full  of  power  and  beauty ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
identified  with  that  of  Upper  Lough  Erne,  of  the 
Loughs  Macnean,  of  the  country  between  them,  and 
of  the  east  side  of  the  basin  between  Upper  Lough 
Erne,  and  the  southern  environs  of  Enui*killen.  A 
very  great  proportion  of  the  surface  is  lofty  upland, 
some  of  which  is  cultivated,  and  most  of  it  improvea- 
ble.  The  quality  of  the  arable  grounds  varies  between 
excellent  and  indifferent,  but  is  prevailingly  good. 
The  isles  and  shores  of  Lough  Erne  have  numerous 
attractive?  for  both  the  painter  and  the  farmer.  One 
of  the  Erne  islets,  called  Cluain-Innis,  or,  corrupt* 
edly,  Cleenish,  gives  name  to  the  parish;  and  appears 
to  have  long  been  the  scat  of  the  central  place  of 
worship  for  the  district.  Archdall  places  an  abbot 
of  the  name  of  St.  Synell  on  that  islet  "about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century;"  and  tells  us  that 
"it" — meaning  apparently  the  abbey  over  which 
St.  Synell  presided — "  is  now  the  parish-church." 
Belleiple,  another  of  the  more  remarkable  isles,  is 
separately  noticed.  The  road  from  Enniskillen  to 
Fintona  and  Omagh,  crosses  a  section  of  the  parish 
east  of  the  Erne,  and  is  overlooked  by  Snowhill,  the 
seat  of  J.  Douglass  Johnston,  Esq.  ,  and  the  road 
from  Enniskillen  to  Swanlinbar  crosses  the  main 
section  west  of  the  Erne,  and  is  overlooked  by  Skea 
and  Fair  wood -Park,  the  seats  respectively  of  Geo. 
Hassard,  Esq  ,  and  Mr.  Nixon.  The  other  seats 
are  Lisboflin,  Gardenhill.  and  Cornascull.  The  chief 
hamlet  in  the  west  is  Holywell — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Clogher.  Tithe  composition,  £568  18s.  4d. ;  glebe, 
£615  14s.  5}d.  Gross  income,  £1,184  9s.  9fcd. ; 
nett,  £1,004  7s.  2jd.  Patron,  Trinity  College. 
Dublin.  Three  curates  have  each  a  stipend  of  £69 
4s.  7}d.  The  parish-church  is  sometimes  called 
Belnaleek  church,  and  is  an  old  building  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  parish. 
Sittings  308;  attendance  200.  Two  chapels-of-case 
at  Lisbellaw  and  Mcllachdrum  [see  these 
articles],  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  350  and 
150.  Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  at  Lisbel- 
law  and  Corrard  are  under  the  care  of  one  minister, 
and  have  jointly  an  attendance  of  "5.  A  Primitive 
Wesleyan  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  185. 
Three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Mullaghdrum, 
Mullyme»ker,  and  Holywell,  have  jointly  an  attend- 
ance of  1,574;  and,  in  (be  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  A  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  at  Lisbellaw,  has  an  attendance  of 
700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment,  is  united  to  two  chupels  at  Enniskillen  and 
Derryvullen.    In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 


3.992  Churchmen.  45  Presbyterians,  and  6,234  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  ^  Sunday  schools  bad  an  average 
attendance  of  385  children  ;  and  19  daily  schools- 
two  of  which  were  aided  by  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  one  by  the  National  Board —  hail  on 
their  books  763  boys  and  442  girls.  In  1839.  the 
National  Board  granted  £94  13s.  4d.  toward  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  a  schoolhouse  at  Mully- 
mesker. 

CLEGGAN.    See  Claggaw. 

CLEMENTSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Kildrumsherdan,  barony  of  Tullaghgarvey,  co. 
Cavan,  Ulster.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  182; 
in  1841,  229.    Houses  41. 

CLENORE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Fermoy, 
U  mile  south  of  Doneraile,  co.  Cork.  Munste'r. 
Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  4.289  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,303;  in  1841,  1,34a  Houses  195. 
The  land  is  dUposcd  partly  in  tillage  and  partly  in 
pasture ;  and,  though  of  limestone  formation  or  upon 
a  limestone  bottom,  is  of  but  indifferent  quality. 
Castle- Kiffin,  within  the  parochial  limits,  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Roches ;  and  its  successor  is  a 
mansion  of  the  Thornhill  family.  The  west  side  of 
the  parish  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Do:»eraile 
to  Mallow. — This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of 
Cloyne.  The  rectories  of  Clenore,  Temple-Mologga, 
and  Abacross,  constitute  the  benefice  of  Clenore ; 
and  this  benefice  is  united  to  the  sinecure  rectory  of 
Ballyvourney  to  form  the  corps  of  the  chancellor, 
ship  of  Cloyne  cathedral.  See  Temple-Mologga, 
Auacross,  and  Bally vounNEr.  Pop.  of  the 
united  parishes,  in  1831,  3,179.  Gross  income. 
£563,  exclusive  of  £231  14s.  7|d.  from  Bally- 
vourney ;  nett,  £525  19s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  £216 
5s.  I0,jd.  from  Ballvvourney.  Tithe  composition 
of  Clenore,  £350 ;  "glebe,  £3.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. A  curate  for  Clenore  has  a  stipend  of  £83 
Is.  <;i.d.  ;  and  another  curate  receives  £5  for  per- 
forming the  occasional  duties  of  Temple-Mologga 
and  Ahacross.  The  church  was  built  in  1813,  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  2jd.  from  the  late  Board 
of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  80 ;  attendance  5.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  uttendance  of  500; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Monanumy.  In  1834.  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  9,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,346;  the  Protestant*  of  the 
union  to  17,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,279;  and 
a  pay  daily  school  in  the  parish  had  on  its  books  13 
boys  and  12  girls. 

CLERIHAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  New- 
chapel,  barony  of  East  Iffa  and  Offa,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  contains  a  neat  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  rbe 
dio.  of  Cashel  and  Emly.  Post-town,  Cloamel. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  230;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CLERMONT,  a  demesne  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Fane,  about  a  mile  west-north-west  of  Lurgan- 
Green.  barony  of  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Lcinster.  It* 
extended  hedge-row  timber  figures  conspicuously  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  but  tamely  featured  district. 
This  place  gave  the  titles  successively  of  Uaroii, 
Viscount,  and  Earl,  to  the  family  of  Fortescue, — 
descended  from  Sir  Richard  le  Forte,  who  accom- 
panied  William  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy,  and, 
as  his  shield-bearer,  contributed  greatly  to  his  pre- 
servation at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Clermont  is 
now  the  residence  of  Thomas  Fortescue,  Esq. 

CLEW  BAY',  a  capacious,  unique,  and  highly 
picturesque  bay,  on  the  west  coa*t  of  co.  Mayo, 
Connaugnt.  It  enters  between  Achilbeg  on  the 
north,  and  Buinaha  Point  on  the  south,  and  extends 
14)  miles  eastward,  with  a  breadth  somewhat  uni- 
form, and  averaging  about  5j  miles.     Its  uortb 
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shore  and  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  around  its 
bead  belong  to  the  barony  of  Burrishoole ;  and  its 
south  shore  and  the  southern  part  of  the  coast 
around  its  head  belong  to  the  barony  of  M 
The  outline  of  all  it*  head,  and  of  about  6  miles 
and  3j  respectively  down  its  north  and  south  sides, 
i«  so  singularly  intricate  as  to  present  a  continued 
and  richly  diversified  series  of  little  bays  and  penin- 
sula: ;  and  the  belt  of  from  6  to  3*  miles  across  the 
head  is  a  thoroughly  crowded  archipelago,  a  labyrin- 
thine expanse  of  green  and  blooming  isles  and  Wets, 
which  vie  with  one  another  in  beauty,  and  are  vari- 
ously estimated  in  number  at  nearly  100,  at  170,  at 
upwards  of  300,  and  at  nearly  400.  The  shores  west 
of  the  archipelago  are  hold,  rocky,  occasionally  moun- 
tainous, and  prevailingly  unindented  ;  they  consist, 
on  the  north,  of  the  grand  sandstone  heights  of 
Coraan  Achill,  fringed  in  some  spots  with  low  lime- 
stone reefs ;  and,  on  the  south,  of  shivery  quartz 
rock,  serpentine,  and  granite,  towering  alolt  in  cliff 
and  eminence,  and  immediately  presided  over  by  the 
grand-monarch  mountain  of  the  west,  the  magnifi- 
cent Croach- Patrick:  bcc  that  article.  The 
island  of  Clare  [which  see]  occupies  one-third  of 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  ana  largely  contributes  to 
both  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  safety  of  its 
harbourage  and  navigation.  The  profusion  "of  isles 
in  the  archipelago  are  composed  of  a  deep  loamy  soil 
upon  a  basis  of  limestone  ;  and,  excepting  unimpor- 
tant islets,  are  all  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The 

Srincipal  are  Moynishmore,  Moynishbeg,  Inniskeel, 
losmurrevagh,  Inishcooa,  Roeillaun,  InUherkiu, 
Inishtubrid,  Inishnacross,  Inishquirk,  Inishcorky, 
Inishcannon,  Rossturk,  Inishdasky,  Inisbdoonyer, 
Inishkea,  Freaghillaneast,  Ini«hfesh,  Inishgowla,  In- 
ishoo,  Inishdaweel,  Muckinish,  Inishdaff,  Inishturk, 
Rabbit- Island,  Inishturlin,  Inishcottle,  Illanmaw, 
Inishbee,  Cloghcormick,  Inisbnakill,  Clynish,  Der- 
rinish,  Collanmore,  Collanbeg,  Inishgort,  Inishlyre, 
Illanataggart,  Crovinish,  Inishgowla,  Dorinishmore, 
Dorinishbeg,  Inishleague,  Inishdaugh,  Ini*heeny, 
Annul,  h,  Cahirnarran,  and  Meeneenyaw.  The  islet 
of  Miuisb,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  bad  an  area 
of  12  acres;  in  1814,  it  was  reduced  in  extent 
to  420  feet  by  30 ;  and  in  1816,  it  totally  dis- 
appeared.  Superb  views  of  the  bay,  its  islands, 
and  its  gorgeous  mountain-screens,  are  obtained 
from  very  many  points  of  observation  in  its  neigh- 
bourbood;  but  those  from  Melcomb-Hill  near  New- 
port, and  from  the  summit  of  Croagh- Patrick,  are 
particularly  imposing.  Nearly  the  whole  bay  is 
clear  of  danger  to  navigation  ;  its  labyrinth  of  creeks 
and  sounds,  at  the  upper  end,  presents  a  multitude 
of  safe  harbours  and  roadsteads;  its  creeks  of  Old- 
head,  Mybish,  Doobro,  and  some  others  [see 
these  articles],  are  in  use  as  fishery-stations ;  and 
its  chief  expansions  at  the  north  and  south  corners 
j of  its  head  form  the  bays  or  harbours  of  Newport 
'  and  Wbstport  :  which  see.  Upwards  of  20,000 
persons  on  its  shores  and  islands  are  supposed  to  be 
wholly  or  partly  employed  and  maintained  by  its 
fisheries. 

CLIFDEN,  a  post  and  sea-port  town,  and  the 
capital  of  Cunnemara,  in  the  parish  of  Oraay,  barony 
of  Ballinahineh,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  stands 
at  the  head  of  an  offshoot  of  Ardhear  bay,  2  miles 
south-south-east  of  Streamstown,  28  miles  west  by 
north  of  Oughterard,  40  miles  west- nor  lb- west  of 
Galway,  and  145  miles  west  by  north  of  Dublin. 
Its  *ite  is  balf-encircled  with  a  splendid  amphithe- 
atre of  mountains ;  and  both  commands,  and  partly 
forms,  a  landscape  of  great  power,  gorgeousncss,  and 
beauty.  A  walk  of  a  little  more  than  a  mile  along 
the  rugged  and  precipitous  brink  of  the  narrow  inlet 
of  Ardbear  Harbour,  conducts  round  the  point  of  • 


little  promontory,  to  the  castellated  entrance  of 
Clifden-castle,  and  to  a  view  of  that  mansion's  de- 
mesne, and  of  a  far-away  perspective  of  sea  and 
mountain  which  thrills  even  a  phlegmatic  mind  with 
delight.  Soaring  heights  and  expanding  woods  rise 
behind  the  mansion ;  the  castle  looks  boldly  out  from 
the  centre,  amidst  shelter  on  the  west,  the  north,  and 
the  east ;  a  fine  sloping  lawn  in  front,  reaches  down 
to  the  beautiful  landlocked  bay;  and  a  diversified 
sea-board  and  coast-line  on  the  west,  form  the  fore- 
ground of  a  sea-view  which  dimly  blends  in  the  far 
distance  with  cloud  and  sky.  An  upper  or  moun- 
tain road  from  the  town  to  the  castle  discloses  the 
same  objects  in  grouping  with  others  replete  with 
sublimity  and  force,  and  strongly  reminds  one  of 
some  select  district  among  the  northern  spurs  of  the 
Alps.  "  I  was  delighted,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  with 
the  new  views  which  the  road  discloses, — more 
Swiss  in  character  than  anything  I  had  seen  in  Ire- 
land. The  mountain-range  behind  Clifilen  —  the 
Twelve  Pins  of  Binnabota — is  almo«t  worthy  of 
Switzerland.  In  its  outline,  nothing  can  be  finer." 
The  castle  is  a  modern  castellated  edifice,  remark- 
able chiefly  for  the  magnificence  of  its  site,  and  for 
the  association  of  its  name  with  a  series  of  rapid  and 
singular  improvements,  which  include  the  conversion 
of  a  bog  into  the  lawn  of  the  demesne,  the  origina- 
tion and  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  the  reclamation 
from  moorland  desert  to  productive  fields  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  John 
D'Arcy,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  is  the 
most  extensive  landowner  of  Cunncinara  except  Mr. 
Martin  of  Ballinahineh  ;  and  he  achieved,  within  • 
very  few  years,  the  construction  of  the  town  and 
the  great  enrichment  of  its  environs. 

The  attempt  to  build  the  town  of  Clifden,  or 
rather  to  induce  persons  to  become  settlers  and  to 
build  houses  on  its  site,  seems  to  have  been  com- 
menced about  the  year  1812;  but,  during  ten  years, 
it  was  followed  with  exceedingly  little  success.  In 
1822,  the  village  consisted  of  only  one  slated  or  two- 
story  house  and  a  few  thatched  cabins,  and  exhibited 
nothing  but  scenes  of  misery  and  despair ;  and  then 
a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  raise  its  condition  ; 
and  the  poor  of  the  place  were  employed  in  building 
the  harbour- works  of  part  of  Doobeg  wall  and  of 
the  upper  quay.  So  rnpidly  did  the  nascent  town 
now  grow  that,  in  1824,  it  yielded  a  direct  revenue 
of  £3,000  a- year  from  its  trade  to  government ;  and, 
in  1826,  it  had  a  direct  import  trade  with  Liverpool, 
— an  incipient  import  timber  trade  with  America, — a 
trade  in  curing,  storing,  and  exporting  herrings, — m 
regular  market  for  grain,  a  brewery,  a  distillery,  and 
grain-mills, — about  30  shops,  the  owners  of  several 
of  which  had  risen,  in  the  space  of  3  years,  from  a 
property  of  less  than  £50,  to  one  of  from  £500 
to  £1,000, — and  upwards  of  100  tolerable  houses, 
mostly  of  two  stories,  and  roofed  with  Bangor  slates. 
A  curious  fact  is,  that,  in  so  speedily  working  the 
town  into  this  condition,  as  well  as  in  promoting  its 
subsequent  prosperity,  Mr.  D'Arcy,  its  proprietor, 
did  not  incur  the  cost  of  a  shilling.  He  simply 
"  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
this  remote  neighbourhood  from  having  a  town  and 
a  sea- port  so  situated  ;  and  he  offered  leases  for  ever 
of  a  plot  of  ground  for  building,  together  with  4 
acres  of  mountain-land,  at  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  proposed  site  of  the  town,  at  25*.  per  acre. 
This  offer  was  most  advantageous,  even  leaving  out 
of  account  the  benefit  which  would  necessarily  be 
conferred  by  a  town  on  a  di*triet  where  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  had  to  be  purchased  30  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  where  there  was  no  market  and  no  means 
of  export  for  agricultural  produce  :  and  so  the  town 
of  Clifden  was  founded  and  grew.'"    The  town  i» 
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built  with  considerable  regularity  ;  it  comprises  two 
decidedly  good  streets,  a*  well  as  a  third  of  less  pre- 
tending  character ;  it  presents  a  general  appenrance 
of  smartness  and  comfort ;  and  it  contains  a  Gothic 
parish-church,  a  spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
two  public  school-houses,  a  bridewell,  a  workhouse, 
a  dispensary,  arid  a  comparatively  good  and  commo- 
dious inn.  The  bridewell  contains  2  day-room-*,  8 
cells,  and  2  yards  ;  and  is  kept  in  a  thoroughly  clean 
and  regular  condition.  Some  of  the  other  buildings 
will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  and  some 
in  the  article  Omay  :  which  see.  The  quay  whs 
built  partly  by  government  money  under  the  inspec 
tion  of  Mr.  Kimmo  in  1822,  partly  by  a  separate 
government  grant  of  £168  16s.,  partly  with  a  portion 
of  the  charitable  funds  wider  the  inspection  of  Captain 
Boilcau  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  partly,  we  believe, 
at  the  private  expense  of  Mr.  D'Arcy.  The  con- 
struction of  this  work  and  the  opening  of  the  adja- 
cent country  by  government  roads,  were  the  grand 
ancillarics  to  the  town's  progress.  Yet  the  quay  ad- 
mits no  larger  vessels  than  those  of  200  tons  burden ; 
and  is  too  far  embayed  to  be  a  place  of  rendezvous 
for  fishing-boats  employed  in  the  herring  and  other 
fisheries.  The  basin  or  natural  harbour  in  front  of 
the  quay  has  an  area  of  20  acres,  and  is  completely 
landlocked  ;  it  communicates  with  the  bay  by  a  deep 
and  contracted  passage  between  rocks ;  and  the 
anchorage  for  large  vessels  is  situated  in  front  of 
Clifden  castle,  and  offers  such  accommodation  and 
shelter  as  to  be  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  govern- 
ment cruizers,  and  the  place  to  which  they  resort  for 
maintaining  post-office  communication.  See  Ard- 
bear.  Though  the  town  itself  has  not  more  than 
about  90  or  100  fishermen,  it  is  the  head  of  a  fishing 
district  which,  in  1830,  possessed  15  half-decked  ves- 
sels carrying  aggregately  306  tons  and  48  men,  170 
sail-boats  carrying  522  men,  and  1,295  row-boats 
carrying  5,714  men.  The  quantity  of  oats  sold  at 
the  town's  markets  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of 
1,000  tons  a  year.  A  mail-car  plies  to  Gal  way,  and 
communicates  there  with  the  coach  to  Dublin.' 

The  Clifden  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  1 15th  ; 
and  was  declared  on  Aug.  17,  1840.  It  lies  all  in 
co.  Galway,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  191,426 
acres,  which  contained,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  28,639. 
Its  electoral  divisions,  with  their  respective  pop.,  in 
1831,  are.  Clifden,  6,721  ;  Renvyle.  7,183;  Round- 
stone,  9,942 ;  and  Ballmdoon,  4.793.  The  number 
of  ex-officio  and  of  elected  guardians  i«  respectively  4 
and  12;  and  of  the  latter  4  are  chosen  by  Roundstone 
division,  3  by  Clifden,  3  by  Renvyle,  and  2  by  BaL 
lindoon.  This  union  is  singularly  ill  provided  with 
medical  appliances.  It  derives  no  benefit  whatever 
from  either  the  infirmary  or  the  fever  hospital  at 
Galway  ;  and  it  has  within  itself  only  one  remedial 
institution, — a  dispensary.  Thia  dispensary  is  situ- 
ated at  Clifden,  and  serves,  as  it  best  can,  for  a  dis- 
trict ol  191.426  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of 28,639; 
and.  in  1840-41,  it  expended  £195  14s.,  and  made 
3,640  dispensations  ot  medicine.  The  workhouse 
was  contracted  for  on  Jan.  7,  1841. — to  be  completed 
in  July  1842,— to  cost  £3,600  for  building  and  com- 
pletion,  and  £900  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to 
occupy  an  area  of  4  acres,  3  roods,  17  perches,  for 
which  an  annual  rent  of  £6  is  paid, — and  to  contain 
accommodation  for  300  persons.  A  Loan  Fund,  in 
1841,  bad  a  capital  of  £409.  circulated  £1,732  in 
1,037  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £17  18s.  6d., 
and  expended  £15  on  charitable  purposes.  A  second 
Loan  Fund,  in  the  same  year,  had  a  capital  of  £1 13, 
and  circulated  £1,522  in  1,522  loans.  Area  of  the 
town,  40  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,257;  in  1841, 
1.509.  Houses  182. 
agriculture,  53;  iu 


Families  employed  chiefly  in 
DUfrctlllM  aud  trade,  134";  iu 


other  pursuits,  68.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  profession*,  14;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  139;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  65;  ou 
means  not  specified,  37- 

CLIFDEN,  a  village  and  townland  in  the  parish 
of  Blanchvilleskill,  barony  of  Gowran.  co.  Kilkenny. 
Leinster.  This  place  give*  the  title  of  Viscount  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland,  to  the  family  of  Agar-Ellis, 
who  are  also  Barons  Mendip  and  Dover,  in  the 
peerage  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  Viscount  Clif- 
den was  James  Agar,  Esq.,  who,  during  many  years, 
represented  co.  Kilkenny  in  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
who  acquired  his  peerage  in  1781. 

CLIFF,  an  improved  estate  in  the  barony  of 
Tyrhugh,  co.  Donegal,  t'Utcr.  ClirF  Lodge,  the 
occasional  residence  of  Col.  Conolly,  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Erne, 
and  on  the  margin  of  the  county,  a  little  below  Bel- 
leek.  Col.  Conolly  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
public  spirited  landlords  in  the  county  ;  and  has  pro- 
moted the  formation  of  various  road*  and  of  other 
public  improvement*  in  the  bleak  and  recently  waste 
district  around  the  Lodge. 

CLIFFONEY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Aharo- 
lisb,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It 
stands  on  the  sea-board,  and  on  the  road  from  Sligo 
to  Ballyshannon,  about  \j  mile  from  MullnRhmore, 
3  miles  from  Grange,  and  fO  miles  north  of  Sligo.  A 
large  chapel,  a  schoolhou*e,  a  good  inn,  and  several 
good  dwelling-houses  were,  within  these  few  years 
erected  here  by  Lord  Palmerstown.  His  letdship 
has,  for  a  considerable  period,  been  prosecuting 
strong  measures — such  as  reclaiming  bog  on  the 
Chat- Moss  system,  planting  sea-bent  for  arresting 
the  progress  of  drift  sand,  and  building  the  village 
and  harbour  of  Mullaghmore — in  order  to  improve 
the  bleak  and  semi-sterile  surrounding  district.  Fairs 
are  held  in  ClirTonoy  on  May  18,  June  18,  Oct.  5, 
Nov.  6,  and  Dec.  15.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
the  Sligo  Poor-law  union ;  and,  in  1830-40,  it  ex- 
pended £127  7*.  2d.,  and  made  2,470  dispensation* 
of  medicine  to  870  patients.  Pop.  returned  with  the 
parish. 

CLIFTON,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley.  4  miles 
north-west  of  Trinx  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  The 
large  tract  of  fine  land  which  surrounds  it,  and 
belongs  to  Lord  Darnley,  has  been  highly  improved, 
is  iu  a  state  of  tine  cultivation,  and  is  sprinkled  over 
with  comfortable  farm-houses. 

CLONMINES,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilna- 
managh,  barony  of  Rere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Area, 
1 7  acres.    Pop. ,  in  1 84 1 ,  225.    Houses  3 1 . 

CLOCKEN  -  STOOKEN,  a  curious  detached 
limestone  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  barony  of  Glen- 
arm,  between  Gerron  Point  and  the  debouch  of 
Glenaritf  vale,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  a 
few  yards  from  the  line  of  the  Foaran  Path,  and 
looks  not  unlike  a  colossal  figure,  seated  on  a  ledge 
of  rock.  It  once  was  absurdly  regarded  as  the  most 
northern  point  in  Ireland ;  and  is  sn'll,  with  m<vch 
greater  absurdity,  the  object  of  supcrstitiou*  feeling. 

CLODDAGH  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony 
of  I'pperthird,  co.  Watarford,  Minister.  It  rises  on 
the  ■  -i-i  side  of  the  Monavoulagh  mountains,  and 
runs  about  6\  miles  eastward  to  the  Suir.  Iu  its 
progress,  it  meanders  through  the  beautiful  demesne 
of  Currauhmore,  and  propels  the  machinery  of  the 
factory  of  Portxaw  :  see  these  articles. 

CLODDAGH  (The),  a  rivulet  of  Queen*  and 
King's  counties,  Leinster.  It  rises  among  the  Slieve- 
I  ■  loom  mountains  about  3}  miles  west  of  Rosenallis; 
runs  first  to  the  north  and  gradually  to  the  west,  so 
as  to  describe  a  demi-semicircle ;  has  an  entire  run 
of  about  15  miles ;  and  falls  into  the  Brosna  I J  mile 
south-west  of  Ballycumbcr.    Most  of  iU  course  u 
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through  a  flat,  tame,  boggy  country  ;  but  when  past- 
ing Tullainore,  and  about  to  be  crossed  by  the  Grand 
Canal,  it  makes  large  contributions  to  the  pleasant 
close  scenery  of  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Chabxu- 
tijulr  :  see  that  article,  and  see  nbo  Annaoh. 

CLODY.    See  Clady  and  Cloydaoh. 

CLOGH.    Sec  Clouoh. 

CLOGHAN,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Moyashel 
anil  Mogheradernon,  about  SJ  miles  north-east  of 
Mullingar.  co.  Westmeath,  Leinstcr. 

CLOG  HAN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Gallen, 
barony  of  Garryeastle,  King's  co,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Banagbcr  to  Dublin,  less 
than  a  mile  south  of  the  Grand  Canal,  2}  miles 
east  of  Shannon  Hurbour,  4\  miles  north-east  of 
Banagher,  and  60J  miles  west-south- west  of  Dublin. 
It  has  a  post-office  and  some  fairs.  The  village 
consist*  chiefly  of  neat,  white  -  washed,  thatched, 
cabins ;  but  though  more  pleasant  in  itself  than 
hundreds  of  other  Irish  villages,  it  acquires  a  chilled 
ami  irksome  appearance  from  being  surrounded  by 
a  country  of  bogs  and  level  fields, — relieved  only 
by  comparatively  distant  woods,  and  by  the  fine 
form  and  verdant  dress  of  MacCoghlan's-Hill.  A 
building  in  the  village,  which  is  now  used  as  a  bar- 
ruck,  was  originally  the  manorial  residence  of  the 
MacCoghlan  family,  and  was  sold  to  government  by 
the  lat«  Thomas  Coghlan,  Esq.,  styled  4  the  Maw.' 
Cloghan  Ca«tle,  though  near  the  village,  is  within 
the  parish  of  Lusmagh,— a  district  which  was  dis- 
severed from  Galway  at  the  time  of  portioning  the 
country  into  counties ;  and  it  sometimes  figures  in 
hi«tory  under  the  name  of  Lusmagh  Castle.  In 
1595,  when  <  >  Madden  was  its  proprietor,  and  was 
regarded  as  having  bearded  the  government.  Sir 
William  Russell,  the  lord-deputy,  stormed  the  castle, 
and  put  46  of  its  garrison  to  the  sword.  Garrett 
O'More,  Esq.,  the  present  proprietor  and  occupant 
of  Cloghan  Castle,  is  said  to  be  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  O'More  of  Leix.  Early  in 
the  15th  century,  O'Madden  founded  at  Cloghan- 
Cantualig  a  Franciscan  friary.  Area  of  the  village, 
34  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  460;  in  1841,  664.  Houses 
117. 

CLOGHANE,  or  Clahake,  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Corkaguiney,  13  miles  west  by  south  of 
Tralee,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  contains  the  villages 
of  Cloghane  and  Balmtqcix  :  which  see.  Length, 
II  miles;  breadth,  about  5;  area,  17,572  acres. 
The  Census  of  1*31  treats  it  as  two  parishes,  under 
the  names  of  North  and  South  Cloghane.  Pop.,  in 
1831 ,  of  North  Cloghane,  2,190 ;  of  South  Cloghane, 
582.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  whole,  2,994;  of  the 
rural  districts,  2,595.  Houses  in  the  whole,  478 ; 
in  the  rural  districts,  414.  The  chief  part  of  the 
surface  consists  of  the  mountainous  peninsula  which 
screens  the  west  side  of  Brandon  bay,  and  terminates 
in  Brandon- Head;  and  of  the  heights  and  declivities 
of  the  bold  ridge  of  Connor-Hill,  which  is  situated 
south-west  of  the  bay,  and  forms  part  of  the  back- 
bone of  the  peninsula  of  Corkaguiney.  The  general 
character  of  the  land  is  that  of  coarse  pasture  and  bog. 
The  principal  features  of  scenery,  coast,  sea,  fishery, 
mountain,  and  seat  of  population,  are  noticed  in  the 
article  Brandon:  which  see.  The  village  of 
Cloghane  lies  close  on  the  frontier  with  the  parish 
of  Killeiny,  and  near  the  town  of  Castle-Gregory. 
Area,  8  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  222;  in  1841,  206. 
Houses  34  Cloghane  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  se- 
parate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 
Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £184  12s.  3$d. ; 
m-tt,  £145  12*.  3f,d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1823,  by  mean*  of  a  gift  ot 
£810  15*.  4|d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  150;  attendance,  from  15  to  -U    The  Ro- 


man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1.000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  puroehial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Killeiny.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  23,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
t holies  to  2,918 ;  and  2  daily  schools— one  of  which 
was  aided  with  £b  a-year  and  a  house  from  the  rec- 
tor, and  £5  from  subscription — bad  on  their  books  41 
boys  and  12  girl*. 

CLOGHANEELY,  a  Highland  district,  cm- 
bracing  chiefly  the  western  part  of  the  baronv  of 
Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  UUter.  Though  probably 
the  least  known  district  in  the  county,  it  is  the  richest 
in  interest  to  a  naturalist,  and  the  grandest  and  most 
powerful  in  scenery.  Caf^ar  Otway,  when  describ- 
ing the  gorgeous  and  sublime  panorama  seen  from 
the  summit  of  Lough  Salt  mountain,  notices,  in  the 
following  terms,  the  two  chief  mountain- features  of 
the  district:  "After  looking  along  the  coast,  and 
satisfying  your  eye  with  its  very  varied  outlines,  you 
have  time  to  take  a  view  in  another  direction;  to 
the  south-west,  towards  the  immense  precipitous 
mountain  called  MuckUh,  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  pig's  back, — not  a  fat  pig  of  the 
Berkshire  or  Cheshire  breed,  but  a  right  old  Irish 
pig,  with  a  high  and  sharp  back,  every  articulation 
of  the  back-bone  prominent  and  bristled.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Ireland.  To  the 
south  lay  an  immense  mass  of  mountains,  stretching 
towards  Donegal  bay,  over  which,  rising  above  the 
rest  in  conical  elevation,  stood  Arrigal,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  hill  over  Powerscourt  is  but  a  gro- 
cer's sugar-loaf." 

CLOGHANLEA.    See  Duncuj. 

CLOGHBRACK,  a  village  in  the  parish  and  bar- 
ony of  Ross,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
191  ;  in  1841.  not  specially  returned. 

CLOGHEEN,  a  market  and  post  town,  in  the 
parifh  of  Shanrahan,  barony  of  West  IrCs  and  Offa. 
co.  Tipperary.  Munster.  It  stands  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  with  that 
from  Cahir  to  Lismore,  11}  miles  south-west  by 
west  of  Clonmel,  12  miles  north-east  of  Kilwortb, 
and  94J  south-west  by  south  of  Dublin.  The  Tar 
rivulet,  a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Suir,  runs  east- 
ward across  the  southern  environs,  and  drives  the 
extensive  flour-mills  of  the  Mes*rs.  Grabb.  Various 
neat  villas  and  snug  farm-houses  are  sprinkled  over 
the  vicinity ;  the  Knockmeledown  mountains  begin 
to  rise  immediately  beyond  the  rivulet,  and  com- 
mand, from  the  read  over  them  to  Lismore,  an  im- 
posing view  of  the  country  around  Clogheen  and  of 
the  beautiful  Galtee  mountains ;  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  Shanbally  [see  that  article}  sits  amidst 
an  expanse  of  forest  2  miles  north-north-west  of 
the  town ;  and  the  singularly  interesting  caves  of 
Mitchbixstowm  [which  see]  lie  nearer  Clogheen 
than  the  town  whence  they  have  their  name.  Clogh- 
een, in  its  interior  structure  and  appearance,  ia 
orderly  and  comparatively  pleasant.  A  barrack  for 
two  troops  of  cavalry  is  occupied  as  a  permanent 
military  station.  A  bridewell  was  built  4  or  5  year* 
ago  ;  and,  in  1841,  was  officially  reported  to  be  "in 
tolerable  good  order,"  yet  to  "  fall  very  far  short  of 
the  well-regulated  bridewells  in  other  counties." 
Fairs  are  held  on  Whitsun-Tuesday,  Aug.  I,  Oct. 
28,  and  Dec.  12.  The  Cork  line  ot  railway,  as  pro- 
jected by  the  Commissioners,  passes  within  5  statute 
miles  of  the  town ;  and  will  effect  travelling  thence 
to  Dublin  in  5  hours  and  20  minute*. 

The  Clogheen  Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  14th. 
and  was  declared  on  Feb.  2,  1838.  It  comprehends 
an  area  of  114  square  miles,  or  73.113  acres,  lying 
partly  in  co.  Tipperary,  and  partly  in  co.  Limerick, 
and  containing,  in  1831,  a  pop  of  40.935.  The 
number  of  elected  and  of  ex-ollicio  guardians,  is  re. 
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«pcrtivdy  18  and  0.  The  elcrtoial  divisions,  with 
their  respective  pop.  in  1831,  are — Cahir,  9,229; 
Daracrath,  2,341;  Arclrinane,  1,893;  Tullamealon, 
1.833  ;  Newcastle,  2.455 ;  Ballybacon,  2,970;  Tul- 
lahorton,  1.965;  Tubrid,  4,744 ;  Whitechureh,  1,064; 
Clogheen,  4,237;  Ballyporeen,  5.786;  and  Kilbenny. 
3.507.  The  total  of  valued  bouses  is  8.014  ;  and  of 
these.  5.403  are  valued  under  £5,-289  under  £6, 
—265  under  1",— 219  under  £8,-158  under  £9,— 
153  under  £10,-265  under  £12,-233  under  £14. 
—64  under  £15,-77  under  £16,— 1 13  under  £18, 
—90  under  £20.-183  under  £25,— 131  under  £30, 
—130  under  £40,-61  under  £50,-and  178  at  and 
above  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the 
property  rated  i*  £60,431  ;  the  total  number  of 
persons  rated  is  8,077 ;  and  of  these,  2,925  are  rated 
for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 1,098,  not  ex* 
ceeding  £2.-753.  not  exceeding  £3, — 411,  not  ex- 
ceeding £4,— and  379,  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
workhou«e  was  contracted  for  on  Oct.  4,  1839.— to 
be  completed  in  March  1841,— to  cost  £5,230  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £935  16a.  for  fittings 
and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  31 
perches  purchased  for  £34  4s.  of  compensation  to 
occupying  tenant,  and  subject  to  an  annual  rent  of 
£12  I*., — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  500 
person*.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers 
was  June  29,  1842;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till 
Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,231  17*.  WLi  and  the  total 
previous  expenditure  was  £1,157  2*.  7id.  The 
Casbel  Infirmary  i*  partly  but  not  sufficiently  avail, 
able  to  the  Tipperary  section  of  the  union.  Two 
fever  hospital*  at  Clogheen  and  Cahir,  are  wholly 
available  for  sections  of  the  union;  and  those  of 
Mitcbellstown  and  Clonmel  are  available  for  the  dis- 
trict* respectively  of  Templetenny  and  Newcastle. 
The  dispensaries  are  4  in  number,  judiciously  dis- 
tributed, and  quite  sufficient  for  the  union'*  wants ; 
they  have  their  seats  Bt  Clogheen,  Cahir,  New- 
"e,  and  Ballyporeen.  The  Clogheen  fever  hos- 
pital contains  20  beds ;  and  though  an  old  building, 
with  the  wards  on  the  ground  floor,  it  is  admirably 
conducted,  and  almost  a  model  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort:  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £335  16s.  Sid., 
and  admitted  320  patients ;  and  a  proposal  was  then 
entertained  of  erecting  for  it  another  building.  The 
Clogheen  dispensary  during  the  same  year  expended 
£85  10s.,  and  administered  to  3,211  patient*.  A 
Loan  Fund,  in  1841,  had  a  capital  of  £1,000;  cir- 
culated £4,461  in  1,996  loans;  and  realized  £25  3s. 
5d.  of  nett  profit. — Clogheen  gives  name  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Waterford.  See  Shan- 
Rahan — Area  of  the  town,  103  acre*.  Pop  ,  in 
1831,  1,928;  in  1841,  2,049.  House*  320.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  107 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  210;  in  other  pursuits,  48.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  12 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  192;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  151  ;  on  means  not  specified,  10. 

CLOGHEL,  one  of  a  cluster  of  bogs,  in  the 
barony  of  Eglish,  about  2  miles  north  of  Birr,  King's 
co.,  Leinster.  The  other  chief  members  of  the 
group  are  the  bogs  of  Dowris  and  Galros.  Area  of 
the  whole,  1,257  English  acres.  At  the  west  end  a 
stream  issues  from  them  which  effects  their  whole 
drainage,  and  supplies  the  rape  mills  of  Ballaghan- 
ogher ;  and  on  all  other  sides  they  are  continuously 
bounded  by  high  grounds.  Estimuted  cost  of  recla- 
mation, 43.104  9*.  lid. 

CLOGHER,  a  barony  on  the  southern  border  of 
co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  barony  of  Omagh  ;  on  the  east  by  the  barony  of 
Dungannon ;  on  the  south  by  the  counties  of  Mo- 
naghanarid  Fermanagh;  and  on  the  west  by  co.  Fer- 
managh and  the  barony  of  Omagh.  Its  greatest  length, 


from  east  to  west,  is  14}  miles;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  12 J  miles ;  and  its  area  is  97,569  acres,  2  roods,  3 
perche*, — of  which  297  acres,  3  roods,  32  perches, 
are  water.  The  declination  is  chiefly  eastward,  along 
the  drainage  of  the  head-streams  and  main  volume  of 
the  Blackwater;  but  is  partly  northward  and  north- 
westward, along  the  drainage  of  remote  head-streams 
of  the  Moyle.  The  bill  of  Knockmanv  and  the 
glen  of  Lumford,  near  the  centre  of  the  barony,  are 
remarkable  features ;  a  considerable  part  of  the  vale 
of  the  Blackwater  is  pleasant,  luxuriant,  and  some- 
what embellished  ;  and  a  pendicle  of  country  around 
Fintona  is  partially  soft  and  beautified  in  character; 
but  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  area  is  a  cold,  naked, 
irksome  congeries  of  moors,  bogs,  prosaic  fields,  and 
especially  bleak,  lumpish,  pastoral  hills.  All  the 
southern  and  western  boundary -lines  are  upland 
watersheds;  a  large  proportion  of  the  interior  has 
an  altitude  of  several  hundred  feet  above  sea-level ; 
the  western  hills  have  some  summits  upward  of  1,000 
feet  high;  and  the  hills  on  the  east  arc  connected 
with  the  great  ranges  of  mountain  which  run  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  through  the 
greater  part  of  Londonderry. — This  barony  contains 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Augbalurcher,  Donagbeavy, 
and  Errigal-Trough,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Clogher  and  Errigal-Keerogue.  Its  towns  and 
chief  villages  are  Clojrher,  Aughcr,  Ballygawley, 
Five-mile- Town,  and  Fintona.  The  annual  valua- 
tion under  the  Poor-law  Act  is  £35,087  10*.  7d.  ; 
and  the  sums  levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1840,  were  respectively 
£2.754  0*.  7d.,  and  £2.709  13*.  lOd.  Pop ,  in  1831*. 
38,609;  in  1841,  38,715.  Houses  6,564.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,662 ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  1,860;  in  other  pursuits,  307.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  6,201  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write.  3,867  ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  6,441.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  2,644 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  5,838 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,922. 

CLOGHER,  a  parish,  occupying  all  the  southern 
division  of  the  barony  of  Clogher,  co.  Tyrone,  Ul- 
ster. It  contains  the  towns  ot  Clogher,  Aucuer, 
and  Five-mile-Town:  see  these  articles.  Length 
southward,  8}  miles;  breadth,  from  2  to  8}  ;  area. 
49,761  acres,  20  perches, — of  which  213  acres,  1  rood, 
6  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  17.994;  in  1841, 
17,813.  Houses  2.939.  Pop.  of  the  rural  district*,  in 
1831,  16,713;' in  1841,  15,665.  Houses2,569.  The 
first  nine  miles  of  the  basin  of  the  Blackwater,  from 
the  source  of  the  stream  on  the  mountain  boundary 
with  co.  Fermanagh,  is,  as  to  both  bottom  and  bill- 
screens,  not  very  far  from  being  identical  with  the 
parish.  The  immediate  vale  of  the  stream  is  the 
principal  low  ground,  and  varies  in  cultivation  from 
good  to  very  bad ;  the  hills  on  both  the  south  and 
the  west  are  lofty  enough  to  be  designated  moun- 
tains in  the  usage  of  even  many  parts  of  Ulster;  and, 
in  spite  both  of  their  apparent  barrenness  and  of  the 
poor  character  of  many  of  the  intervening  hollows, 
only  4,800  acres  in  the  parish  escape  being  rated  for 
the  payment  of  tithe  composition.  Two  principal 
summits  are  Tattymayle  on  the  south-west  boundary, 
and  Slievebeagh  on  the  south  boundary ;  and  they 
have  altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respectively  1,031 
and  1,254  feet.  The  principal  lakes  are  Round, 
Blood,  and  Faddaw  in  the  south-west;  and  Sallagh, 
Galluane,  Naheery,  Naverad,  Irmlbanagh,  Eshbriek, 
Nacliggan,  Nablaneybane,  Anoid,  Macall,  Ballagh, 
and  Currickavoy ;  but  even  the  largest  of  these  sheets 
of  water  would,  in  some  distikts  of  Ireland,  be 


•  But  this  is  iuclualvc  uf  Uic  luwn  vf  Aughcr. 
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esteemed  mere  pooh  or  ponds.  Among  the  man- 
sions are  Augher-castle,  Sir  J.  R.  Bunbury,  Bart.,  in 
the  vicinitv  of  A  uglier;  Carrick,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Story, 
about  a  mile  west -north- west  of  Augher;  the  dean- 
ery and  Daisyhill,  in  the  virinity  of  Clogher;  Hles- 
sinburne-cottage.  Col.  Montgomery,  adjoining  Five- 
mile-Town ;  and  Cecil,  the  Rev.  F.  Gervais.  on  the 
northern  frontier,  grouped  with  Knoekmany-bill  and 
Lumford-glen.  The  road  from  Armagh  to  Ennis- 
killen,  by  way  of  Aughuacloy,  passes  up  the  Black- 
water — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  separate  benefice, 
and  the  corps  of  the  deanery  of  Clogher  cathedral, 
in  the  dio.  of  Clogher.  Tithe  composition,  £1,014 
lis.,  besides  £360  6s.  3d.  as  dean;  nett,  £782  17*. 
3d.,  besides  £338  3i.  8d.  as  dean.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  Within  the  parish  are  the  perpetual  cure 
of  Newtown-Saville,  and  a  chapcl-of-ease  at 
Five-mile-Town:  see  these  articles.  The  paro- 
chial church  is  also  the  cathedral,  and  was  built  in 
1744,  at  the  private  expense  of  Dr.  Sterne,  then 
BUhop  of  Clogher.  Sittings  750;  attendance  450. 
Two  curates  arc  employed  for  this  church  and  for  two 
preaching. stations  at  Augher  and  Leslie,  at  a  stipend 
of  £75;  and  one  for  the  Five-mile-Town  chapel-of- 
case,  at  a  stipend  of  £65.  Three  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-houses, one  of  which  was  formerly  Seceasional, 
and  one  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  are  attended  by  re- 
spectively 75,  220,  and  300.  Three  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  at  Aughantaine,  Johnstone's  and  Eskra  arc  at- 
tended  by  respectively  555,  750,  and  770;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually 
united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  5,010 
Churchmen,  3,681  Presbyterians,  and  10,261  Roman 
Catholics;  13  Protestant'Sunday  schools  had  on  their 
book*  517  books  and  (31  girls;  and  32  daily  schools 
bad  on  their  books  1,027  boys  and  671  girls!  Eleven 
of  the  Sunday  schools  were  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  School  Society ;  and  3  of  the  daily  schools 
were  aided  with  respectively  £12,  £10,  and  £8 
u-vcar  from  the  National  Board,— 2  with  £30  each 
from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith, — and  10  with 
aggregately  £116  6s.,  in  sums  to  each  of  from  £2 
to  £40,  from  subscription. 

CLOGHER, 

An  ancient  episcopal  city  and  incorporated  town,  but 
at  present  a  mere  village,  in  the  parish  and  barony  of 
Clogher,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Black, 
water,  and  on  the  road  from  Aughuacloy  to  Ennis- 
killen,  2  miles  south-west  by  west  of  Augher;  7 
south-east  by  south  of  Fintona;  7\  west  of  Augh- 
uacloy ;  and  76  north-north -west  of  Dublin. 

General  Dtucnptton.  ] — The  appearance  of  Clogher 
is  that  of  an  unimportant  and  comparatively  poor 
village,  drawn  out  and  partly  dispersed  along  the 
highway.  The  prevailing  feature  is  the  thatched 
cabin ;  and  all  the  appliances  of  cathedral,  palace, 
market-place,  l>orough,  prison.  Poor-law  workhouse, 
and  general  trade,  fail  to  produce  even  a  remote 
resemblance  to  a  town.  The  cathedral  is  a  cruci- 
form structure,  plain  iu  the  exterior,  but  well  fitted 
up  in  the  interior.  The  episcopal  palace  is  a  large 
modern  mansion  iu  the  midst  of  a  fine  park  of  500 
acres  in  area.  The  prison  is  a  district  bridewell, 
and  contains  2  day-rooms,  5  cells,  and  2  yards. 

Antiquities  and  History.} — Antiquarian  tales  and 
associations,  quite  to  the  taste  of  a  large  class  of 
dreamers,  are  sufficiently  rife,  but  want  the  tangible 
interest  of  existing  monuments.  A  golden  stone  is 
alleged  to  have  lain  on  the  site  of  the  town  in  the 
days  of  the  Druids,  and  to  have  been  consulted  for 
oracular  responses, — "the  devil"  pronouncing  from 
it  "juggling  answers,  like  the  oracles  of  Apollo 
P>thiu»; "  and  this  "golden  stone,"  or  clvchotr,  is 
1. 


said  to  be  commemorated  in  the  name  Clogher. 
The  residence  of  very  ancient  toparchs  is  next  alleged 
to  huve  stood  at  the  place,  and  to  have  made  it  tbe 
metropolis  of  the  petty  principality  of  Errigal ;  a 
fact  pretended  to  be  thoroughly  vouched  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  neighbouring  parish  being  railed  to 
this  day  Errigal- Keerogue.  An  abbey,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  is  next  alleged  to  have  been  found- 
ed previous  to  the  date  of  the  pretended  similar  in- 
stitution at  Armagh,  and  to  have  been  presided  over 
by  St.  Patrick,  preparatory,  or  at  least  prior,  to  bis 
commencing  at  Armagh  the  work  of  abbot,  of  arch- 
bishop, of  primate,  or  of  whatever  other  character 
fancy  may  assign  to  him  in  that  ecclesiastical  metro- 
polis. A  cell  and  monastery  are  next  alleged  to  have 
been  founded,  several  years  before  the  close  of  the 
5th  century,  by  St.  Macartin;  and  are  of  course  very 
stoutly  vouched  by  tbe  fact,  that  this  Macartin  a 
name  is  retained  in  the  full  designation  of  the  mo- 
dern parochial-cathedral  church.  All  these  struc- 
tures are  probably  as  undiscovcrable  by  a  calm  and 
cautious  antiquary,  as  they  are  invisible  to  a  passing 
tourist ;  and  even  storied  structures  of  later  periods 
possibly  did  not  all  exist  in  just  the  form,  and  for 
exactly  the  uses,  which  current  description  assigns 
them.  We  are  told  that  the  church  of  Clogher  was 
rebuilt  in  1041,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Macartin  ;  that 
it  was  re-edified  and  enlarged,  in  1205,  by  Bishop 
Matthew  MacCathasaidh ;  and  that,  at  various  peri- 
ods preceding  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  there 
were  built  two  chapels  and  a  number  of  minor  reli- 
gious houses.  But,  in  1396,  a  fire  is  admitted  to 
have  swept  the  whole  away ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  very  authentic  documentary  evidence,  this  occur- 
rence, so  wonrirously  convenient  for  the  visionary 
antiquaries,  may  be  quoted  as  quite  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  a  man's  cherishing  no  great  faith  in  the 
abundant  and  singularly  suspicious  antiquities  of 
Clogher. 

Municipal  Affiiirs,  A  c-1— Clogher  was  incorporat- 
ed by  letters-patent  of  5  Charles  I.,  and  had  conferred 
upon  it  700  Irish  acres  of  land  as  borough  property ; 
but  it  was  partially  subjected  to  tbe  bishops  of 
Clogher  in  its  very  constitution,  and  it  speedily,  with 
all  its  property  and  rights,  liecame  wholly  theirs  in 
practical  working.  The  bishops  so  soon  and  com- 
pletely ate  up  all  the  700  acres,  that  every  trace  of 
the  land's  connection  with  tbe  borough  has  long 
ceased  to  exist ;  they,  for  a  long  period,  appointed, 
in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  borough's  two 
representatives  in  the  Irish  parliament;  and  the 
bishop,  dean,  chapter,  prebendaries,  and  clerkly  sen- 
eschal of  the  period,  tried,  at  tbe  Legislative  Union, 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  £15,000  of  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  franchise,  but  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  it  virtually  conceded  and  yet  practically 
withheld,  by  being  all  adjudged  to  the  Established 
Church's  common  fund  ot  First  Fruits.  The  pitiful 
man -of- st raw  corporation  of  the  borough  consisted 
of  a  portreeve  and  12  burgesses;  and  the  corporation 
or  city  limits  were  declared  by  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  in  1800,  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the 
manor  of  Clogher,  and  to  include  an  area  of  about  4 
square  miles.  A  seneschal's  court  was,  about  12 
years  ago,  discontinued,  on  account  of  numerous 
complaints  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  con- 
ducted. Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  20,  May  6,  July  26, 
and  Oct.  20.  The  public  conveyances,  in  1838, 
were  a  car  to  Armagh,  and  a  car  and  mail-car  to 
|  Enniskillen.  A  presbytery  of  the  General  Assembly 
I  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  has  its  seat  in 
|  Clogher,  exercises  inspection  over  10  congregations, 
and  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Feb.,  May,  Aug., 
and  Nov.  Area  of  tbe  town,  34  acres.  Pop.,  iu 
1831,  523;  in  1841,  702.    Houses  103.  Famines 
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employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  39;  in  manufacture* 
and  trade,  57 ;  in  other  pursuits,  27.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  7 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  56;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  .53 ;  on  means  not  specified,  7. 

Poot'law  Union. *\ — The  Poor-law  union  of  Clogher 
ranks  as  the  120th,  and  was  declared  on  April  17, 
1841.  It  comprehends  an  area  of  158  square  miles, 
or  101,203  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  38,855. 
Its  electoral  divisions  are  2  in  co.  Monaghan,  and  15 
in  co.  Tyrone.  The  Monaghan  divisions,  with  their 
pop.,  in  1831,  arc  Mullyodan  2,520,  and  Bragan 
1,132;  and  the  Tyrone  divisions  are  Clogher  1,836, 
Ballugh  1,546,  Five-mile- Town  2.531,  Cole  1,499, 
Agbiiitain  1.641,  Killyfaddy  2,722,  Cecil  3,902, 
Augber  2,892,  Cullamore  1,335,  Favor- Royal  2,743, 
Errigal  1,768,  Foremass  1,296,  Ballygawley  3, 131, 
Tullyvar  2,727,  and  Aughnacloy  3,640.  The  ex- 
officio  and  the  elected  guardians  are  respectively  8 
acid  24 ;  and  of  the  latter,  2  are  chosen  by  each  of 
the  divisions  of  Clogher,  Five-mile-Town,  Cecil, 
Aughcr,  Favor-Royal,  Ballygawley,  and  Au«hnacloy ; 
und  1  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  Our  lutest 
reports  contain  no  information  as  to  either  valuation 
or  workhouse ;  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
union,  up  to  Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £162  19s.  9d.  The 
union  has  no  fever  hospital;  and,  in  the  southern 
parts,  has  few  or  no  advantages  from  the  county  in- 
firmaries.  The  dispensary  districts  are  three  in  num- 
ber, have  their  seats  at  Clogher,  Aughnacloy,  and 
Ballygawley,  and  unitedly  comprehend  94.779  acres, 
with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  38.705.  The  Clogher  district 
comprises  49,701  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  17,994;  and, 
in  1839-40,  its  dispensary  expended  £110  lis.  II  (,,).. 
and  made  2,706  dispensations  of  medicine.  In  1841, 
a  Loan  Fund  had  a  cupitnl  of  £1,103;  circulated 
£5,406  in  1,360  loans;  and  realized  in  nett  profit, 
and  also  expended  on  charitable  purposes,  £72  7s. 
8<l. ;  and  this  fund,  from  the  date  of  its  institution 
till  the  close  of  1841,  circulated  £21,803  in  6,873 
loans,  cleared  £324  19s.  lOd.  of  nett  profit,  and  ex- 
pended £239  13s.  6d.  on  charitable  purposes. 

Diocese.'] — The  diocese  of  Clogher  affects  to  have 
been  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  rather  earlier  than  that 
of  Armagh  ;  but  the  authorities  respecting  its  pre- 
tended early  origin  are  even  more  suspicious  than 
those  respecting  the  city's  antiquities.  An  alleged 
or  obscure  early  bishopric  of  the  name  of  South,  and 
also  the  deaneries  of  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  Ardee, 
are  said  to  have  been  dissevered  from  it  in  1247,  and 
attached  to  the  see  of  Armagh.  The  diocese  of 
Clogher  very  long  remained  complete,  uniform,  and 
separate,  before  the  passing  of  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Act ;  but  it  is  uow  united  to  the  diocese  of 
Armagh.  Its  length,  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
is  60  Irish  or  76  statute  miles ;  its  breadth  is  20 
Irish  or  25  statute  miles  ;  and  its  area  is  819,574 
ucres,  1  rood,  37  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  388,608. 
Dr.  Beaufort,  assuming  the  area  to  be  528,700  Irish 
acres,  states  the  proportions  of  5  various  counties 
within  the  diocese  to  be  254,150  acres  of  Fermanagh, 
179,600  of  Monaghan,  68,100  of  Tyrone,  25,000  of 
Donegal,  and  1,850  of  Louth;  and,  assuming  the 
parishes  of  the  diocese  to  be  41  and  part  of  two,  he 
■  ftates  21  parishes  to  be  in  Monaghan,  15  in  Ferma- 
nagh, 4  in  Tyrone,  1  in  Donegal,  and  part  of  2  in 
Louth.  The  gross  episcopal  revenue  of  the  see, 
on  an  average  of  3  years  ending  in  1831,  was 
£10,371  0*.  2d. ;  and  the  nett  revenue,  £8.668  lis. 
6d.  The  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  bene- 
fices which  form  their  respective  corps,  are  the  dean, 
benefice  of  Clogher ;  the  archdeacon,  benefice  of 
Clontibret ;  the  precentor,  benefice  of  Eiiuiskillen  ; 
the  chancellor,  benefice  of  Galloon;  and  the  preben- 
daries of  KiLkerry,  Findoimgh,  Tyhallun,  Devcnisb, 


i  and  T ill ly r  orbet.  with  the  respective  benefices 
whence  their  prebends  are  named.  There  are  no 
minor  canons  or  vicars  choral.  —  The  number  ©t 
parishes,  considering  perpetual  curacies  as  suefc.  is 
46 ;  the  number  of  benefices  is  45,— only  two  of  the 
parishes  being  united;  and  the  number  of  chapelrie*. 
not  having  separate  incumbents,  is  13.  Of  the  45 
incumbents  of  the  benefices,  32  are  resident,  and  13 
non-resident.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  benefices  is 
£19,695  16s.  7|d-  «">m  titne  composition,  £8,S03 
3s.  3d.  from  glebes,  and  £89  from  other  sources,— in 
all,  £28,087  19s.  10Jd.  ;  and  the  nett  revenue  is 
£24,334  9s.  lljd.  The  number  of  stipendiary 
curates  is  44;  of  whom  20  are  distributed  in  one 
each  among  20  benefices,  and  24  among  10  benefices; 
and  their  aggregate  gross  income,  exclusive  of  fees 
and  the  use  of  glebe-houses  enjoyed  by  some,  is 
£3,340  0s.  3}d.  The  patron  of  1  benefice  is  the 
Crown ;  of  2,  the  quoad  civtlia  incumbent ;  of  36, 
the  diocesan;  and  of  6,  laymen  and  corporatioat. 
The  amount  of  impropriate  tithes  is  £1.592  16s.  5d.; 
and  of  appropriate,  £525  7s.  8|d.  The  sums  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  raised  for  building,  rebuilding, 
repairing,  or  enlarging  the  present  place*  of  worship 
connected  with  the  Establishment,  are  £6,336  18*. 
5d.  of  gifts  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits, 
£16,178  9s.  3d.  of  loans  from  that  Hoard,  £1,945 
of  private  donations,  and  £5.706  9s.  7d.  from  paro- 
chial assessments,— in  all,  £30,443  15s.  8Jd. ;  and 
the  aggregate  accommodation  in  these  places  is  for 
21,768  persons.  The  number  of  places  of  worship 
is  66  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Establishment,  32 
Presbyterian  meeting-bouses,  30  meeting-bouses  be- 
longing to  other  Protestant  dissenting  bodies  tkaa 
Presbyterians,  and  81  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  In 
1834,  the  population  consisted  of  104,359  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  34,623  Presbyterians, 
26  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  260,241  Romsn 
Catholics ;  and  336  daily  schools  supported  wholly 
by  fees,  258  supported  wholly  or  partially  by  endow- 
ment or  subscription  —  72  of  the  latter  class  of 
which  were  in  connection  with  the  National  Board, 
13  with  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vi«, 
3  with  Erasmus  Smith's  Fund,  68  with  Kilflare- 
place  Society,  and  66  with  the  London  Hibernian 
Society, — in  all,  594  daily  schools,  had  on  their 
books  24.943  boys  and  14,159  girls. 

The  Roman  Catholic  £>n>ce*e.] —  The  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Clogher  is  separate,  and  with- 
out annexation;  it  is  distributed  into  37  parishes; 
its  bishop  resides  at  Carrickraacross ;  its  chapter 
consists  of  7  individuals;  its  diocesan  college  is  at 
Monaghan ;  its  bishop's  parishes  are  Carrickmacr o*s 
and  Clogher;  and  the  number  of  its  parochial  and  its 
coadjutor  clergy  is  respectively  35  and  52.  The  de- 
signations of  its  parishes,  together  with  tbe  sites  of 
their  respective  chapels,  arc — I.  Carrickmacross, — 
Carrickmacross,  CordufT  Mountain,  and  Corcreagh ; 

2.  Donamoine, — Donamoine,  Lisdoonan,  and  TapU; 

3.  Monaghan, — Monaghan  and  Ardaghy  ;  4.  Itoslea, 
— Roslea;  5.  Magheracloon,  —  Magheracloon  and 
Rooks;  6.  Agbnamulleiv- Lattin  and  Aghnamullen- 
West;  7.  Drumully,— Donagh  and  Newtown-Butler; 
8.  Garrison, — Garrison  and  Slawer;  9.  Muckna, — 
Castle- Blaney;  10.  Clones,  —  Clones  and  Ardruinsce; 
11.  Killany,— Killany  ;  12.  Curren,— Curren  ;  13. 
Dromore,— Dromore  ;  14.  Killevan,— Killevan  and 
Aughabov;  15  Donaghcavey, — Fintona;  16.  Ennis- 
keen, — Enniskeen  and  Drumcattan  ;  17-  Drumsnat, 
— Three-mile-House  and  Corchaen  ;  18.  Donagh.— 
Donagh  and  Gleunan  ;  19.  Tempo, — Tempo  ;  20. 
Blackbog. — Edernev  and  Bannagh  ;  21.  Maguire's- 
Bridge,— Maguire's- Bridge  and  Moate  ;  22.  Clogher. 
— Johnstone  and  Arbine  ;  23.  Amatras,— Corravacrar 
and  Edergoold;  24.  Derrygonuely,  —  Derrygonndy 
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and  Moneabohea  ;  25.  Brookhorough, — Dornamucla 
unil  Cooneen;  26.  Innisraacsaint,— Purt,  Bundoran, 
and  a  place  near  Ballyshannon ;  27-  Kilskerry, — 
Maghvralough  and  a  place  near  Trillick  ;  28.  Tyhol- 
land,  —  Tyholland  and  Duhavlet  ;  2&  Errigal.— 
Sweeney,  Mountain,  and  Emyvale;  30.  Aghnainullen, 
— Aghnamullen-Ea*t,  Carrickatnee,  and  Upper  Agh- 
namullen-Ea*t ;  34.  Tullycorbet,— Tullycorbet  and 
Ballintice;  32.  Tydavnct,— Tydavnet  and  Scotts- 
town;  33.  Derrynoland, — Whitehill,  Castle- Arsdel. 
and  Coagh  ;  34.  Cleenisb, — Molloghdon,  Holywell, 
and  Ballinaleek  ;  35.  Pettipo, — Temple-Carne,  Caa- 
tle.Cauldwell,  and  Mountain ;  36.  EnnUkillen, — 
Enniskillen,  Lisbellaw,  and  Cradeen  ;  and  37.  Clin- 
tibrett.—  A  naval  la. 

CLOGHER,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Lower  Kilncmanagh,  6  miles  south- 
went  of  Thurles,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length, 
6  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  8,119  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  2,221  ;  in  1841,  2,643.  Houses  372.  The 
surface  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Suit;  is  drained  by  one  of  that  river'*  second-rate 
affluents ;  consists  for  the  most  part  of  land  of  me- 
dium quality;  and  is  tr.iv.-r-c!  by  the  road  from 
Holycro*s  to  Tipperary — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
in  the  dio.  of  Caahel.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com 
pounded  for  £92  6s.  I|d.,  and  the  rectorial  for  £184 
I2«.  3}d.  ;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  William 
Moore,  Esq.  The  vicarages  of  Cloe,her,  In.  it,  and 
Dote  a,  and  the  rectory  of  Moycarkey  [see  these 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Clogher  and  the 
corps  of  the  chancellorship  of  Cashel  cathedral.  The 
members  of  the  union  are  severally  detached  from 
one  another,  to  the  distance  of  about  5  statate  miles, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  parishes  of  Holyrros*. 
Mealiffe,  and  Fertiana.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,363. 
Gross  income.  £475  10*.  1}d. ;  nett,  £450  13*.  I|4 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  Three  curates  perform  the 
occasional  duties  for  a  salary  of  £5  each.  There  i* 
neither  church  nor  glebe-house  ,  and  the  incumbent 
t*  non-resident.  The  parishioner*  of  Clogher  attend 
the  church  of  Clonoulty ;  those  of  Inch  attend  the 
churches  of  Thurles  and  Templeinore ;  and  tbo«c  of 
Moycarkey  attend  the  church  of  Holycross.  There 
are  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Moycarkey  and  Inch. 
In  1834,  the  Protestant*  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
6,  and  the  Roman  Catholic*  to  2, 104  ;  the  Protectant* 
of  the  union  to  32,  and  tbe  Roman  Catholic*  to 
5.612;  I  pay  daily  school  in  the  parish  bad  on  it* 
book*  125-  bovs  and  15  girl*  ;  and  7  daily  schools  in 
the  union  had  425>boy«  and  169  girl*.  In  1840,  a  Na- 
tional school  at  Cloneyharp  in  Clogher  was  salaried 
with  £8,  and  bad  on  its  books  63  bovs  and  57  girls. 

CLOGHER,  a  fishing-village  at"  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  and  co.  Mayo, 
Connaught.  It  is  situated  adjacent  to  Kilcummin- 
Head,  about  4  miles  north  of  Killalla.  It  is  remark- 
able as  the  place  at  which  the  French  expedition, 
under  Humbert,  landed  in  1798.  The  village  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  fishery,  and  supplies  BO** 
of  the  neighbourhood  with  white  fish  found  near  the 
shore.  A  good  deal  of  produce  from  the  circumja- 
cent fertile  country  is  exported  to  Killalla.  The 
sand  from  the  precipitous  and  sea-abraaed  promon- 
tory of  Kilcummin,  is  washed  in  along  the  shore, 
and  form*  a  beacby  bank  round  a  low  alluvial  fl.it  at 
the  village ;  and  yawl* — which  are  of  rather  larger 
siae  than  those  used  in  Killalla  bay — use  the  inner 
angle  as  a  landing-plare,  and  are  hauled  over  the 
beach  This  has  been  asserted  to  be  the  only  place 
between  Killalla  and  the  Stags  of  Broad  haven,  to 
which  fi^hcrmpn  can  with  full  safety  run  in  bad 
weather.  Harbour  works  were  planned  and  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Niromo,  which  would  cost  about 
£1,000. 


CLOGHER.  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Carra,  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  It  lie*  from  7  furlong*  to  3} 
miles  north  of  the  head  of  Lough  Carra,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  1.701  English  acre*.  Its  greatest 
and  its  average  depth  are  respectively  30 and  16  feet ; 
and  its  altitude,  above  the  level  of  Lough  Mask,  is 
72]  feet.  It  lies  upon  limestone  diluvium.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  reclamation,  £2,216  4*.  4d. 

CLOGHER,  or  Kilclouuer.  a  parish,  containing 
a  village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  east  coa«.t  of  the 
barony  of  Ferrard,  5  miles  north  -east  of  Drogheda, 
co»  Louth.  Leinster.  Length,  2$  miles ;  breadth, 
1  mile,  3  furlongs  ;  area,  1,861  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831, 
1.392;  in  1841.  1,371.  Houses  247.  The  land 
throughout  the  parish  is  in  general  very  good. 
Clogher- Head,  on  the  coast,  is  the  most  easterly 
ground  in  the  county ;  it  i*  situated  in  53°  47'  N. 
lat.,  and  6°  12'  W.  long. ;  it  has  rocky  and  preci- 
pitous escarpments  ;  and,  though  ri«ing  only  181  feet 
above  sea-level,  it  form*  a  striking  object  as  seen 
from  the  adjoining  flat  sandy  beach.  A  little  cove 
in  the  rocky  cliff  on  the  north  side  of  the  headland, 
form*  a  dock,  chiefly  natural  and  partly  excavated  ; 
it  has  an  area  of  only  about  1 1  perches  by  4  at  high 
water;  it  is  entered 'by  a  passage  only  20  feet  wide, 
and  is  all  dry  at  low  water  ;  it  afford*  shelter  from 
all  winds  except  the  north-east ;  and.  a  few  year* 
ago,  it  had  7  smacks,  of  from  25  to  40  tons  each,  and 
20  row-boats,  exclusively  engaged  in  fishing,  and 
was  also  much  frequented  by  the  nahing-hoats  of 
other  stations.  Its  artificial  works  cost  £336  to 
government  and  £10  to  W.  Brabazon,  Esq. ;  it  is 
incapable  of  enlargement  or  any  material  improve- 
ment ;  and  so  incommodious  is  it  for  the  community 
of  fishermen  connected  with  it,  that,  in  frequent  in- 
stances, 8  or  9  men  go  a-fWbing  in  a  yawl,  who 
would  gladly,  if  there  were  harbour-room,  substitute 
a  wherry.  At  St.  Denis'  Well,  about  half-a-mile  to 
the  west,  are  some  ruins  of  an  incomplete  pier  built 
about  a  century  ago ;  and  here  a  harbour  could  be 
constructed,  of  6  or  8  acres  in  area,  of  at  least  12 
feet  in  depth  at  high  water,  and  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
safety-harbour  for  vessel*  in  southerly  storms,  for  an 
expense  of  about  £2.316.  The  village  of  Clogher 
stands  at  the  cove  on  the  north  side  of  Clobber-Head. 
It  is  a  straggling  place;  but  possesses  comparative 
importance,  both  from  it*  frshery.  and  from  the  resort 
to  it  as  sea-bathing  quarter*  of  the  middle-classes  of 
some  inland  parts  of  Louth  and  Mcath.  Area,  28 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  592;  in  1841,  841.  Houses  156. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  29 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  99;  in  other  pursuits,  33. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 1  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  27 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  120;  on  means  not  specified,  13. 
— Clogher  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  Termokfeckan  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £98.  Current  story 
or  legend  assert*  that  the  early  or  perhaps  original 
church  of  the  parish  was  a  monastic  one,  presided 
over  by  Xectan.  the  nephew  of  St.  Patrick.  How 
many  nephew*  had  St.  Patrick  ?  and  were  they  all 
abbots  ?  In  1834.  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  28,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,220; 
and  3  daily  school* — one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
£10  from  the  National  Board,  and  one  with  £4  from 
Capt.  Hantield—  had  on  their  books  96  boy*  and  22 
girl*. 

CLOGHER BRI EN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Trugbcnackmy,  2}  mile*  wc»t-nortb-we*t  of  Tralce, 
co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Length,  3J  mile*;  breadth, 
2|;  area,  3,410  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.329;  in 
1841,  1,444.  Hou*e*209.  It  occupies  the  central 
part  of  the  peninsula  between  the  bays  of  Bally- 
hciguc  and  Tralce  ;  and,  though  largely  consisting  of 
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arable  and  low  posture  land,  contains  the  south- 
western offshoots  of  the  Stacks  mountain-range — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Balunaiiaclibh  [which  sec],  in  thedio.  of  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoe.  Tithe  composition,  £'240.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  2  officiates,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  700.  In  1834,  the  Protestant*  amounted 
to  5,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,4)7;  and  a 
hedge-school  had  on  its  books  20  boys  and  5  girls. 

CLOOHEREEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
larney,  barony  of  Magonihy,  co.  Kerry,  Minister. 
It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  Mangerton  mountain, 
close  to  Mucruss  Abbey  and  Turk  Lake,  and  nearly 
midway  between  the  Upper  Lake  and  the  town  of 
Killarney.  It  has  a  small  comfortable  hotel,  and 
several  other  good  new  homes ;  it  furnishes  boats 
and  ponies  for  the  use  of  tourists  on  the  wondrous 
lakes  and  mountains  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  enjoying  a  central  and  conve- 
nient situation  for  aiding  excursions  among  the  gor- 
geous surrounding  scenery,  it  might  easily  be  ren- 
dered a  place  of  general  resort.  Its  proprietor  is 
Mr.  Herbert.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Kil- 
larney Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  population  of 
4,165;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £83  10s.,  and 
administered  to  2,*294  patients.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  146; 
in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CLOGHER-HEAD.    See  Clooher,  co.  Louth. 

CLOGHERMORE,  a  township  close  upon  Lough 
Gill,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo.  Connaught.  Here 
were  once  a  nunnery  of  unascertained  order,  and  a 
burving-place  of  note. 

CLOGHERNEY,  or  Ci.oikjhersey.  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Omagb,  4)  miles  south-east  of  the 
town  of  Umagh,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  consists  of  a 
main  body  and  a  detached  district, — the  latter  situ- 
ated 2$  miles  to  the  north-east ;  and  the  former  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Beragh  and  Sesriwore  :  which 
see.  Length  of  the  main  body,  west  by  southward, 
G  miles;  breadth,  from  1.}  mile  to  4|  ;  area,  15,423 
acres,  15  perches, — of  which  21  acres,  3  roods,  33 
perches,  are  water.  Length  of  the  detached  dis- 
trict, south-eastward,  2j  miles;  extreme  breadth,  14 ; 
area,  2.3(58  acres,  1  rood,  30  perches.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  6.785;  in  1841,  7,553.  Houses  1.345. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  6,802.  Houses 
1,204.  The  surface  lies  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  great  upland  district  which  occupies  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry, 
and  yet  it  is  on  the  outer  edge  or  rim  of  the  river- 
system  of  the  Foyle,  and  is  drained  by  some  of 
the  earliest  head-streams  of  that  river's  affluent,  the 
Struel.  The  land  is  nearly  all  of  a  light  quality; 
yet  the  arable  portions  of  it  are  tolerably  productive 
of  outs,  potatoes,  and  flax.  Most  of  the  water-area 
is  in  Lough  Patrick,  situated  in  the  north-west. 
The  principal  residences  are  Greeumount,  Leskin- 
ore- Lodge,  Perry  mount,  and  Somerset-  The  road 
from   Dublin  to  Londonderry  runs  through  the 

interior  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 

benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition, 
£692;  glebe,  £1,088  4s.  Gross  income,  £1,780 
4s.  ;  nett,  £1,553  3s  4d.  Patron,  Trinity  college, 
Dublin.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75,  and  some 
land.  The  church  is  of  unknown  date  and  cost  of 
erection.  Sittings  200  ;  attendance,  from  60  to  100. 
Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  the  one  formerly 
Secessional,  and  the  other  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
have  an  attendance,  the  former  of  from  80  to  180, 
and  the  latter  of  from  150  to  320.  The  Roman 
Catholic  places  of  worship,  the  one  in  the  open  air, 
and  tbe  other  a  chapel,  have  an  attendance,  the  for- 
MT  of  500.  and  tbe  hitter  of  1,200;  and  they  are 
served  by  two  officiates,  who  have  also  under  their 
care  an  open  air  place  of  worship  in  the  benefice  of 


Termonmaguirk.  In  1834,  the  parishioner*  con- 
sisted of  1.401  Churchmen,  2,478  Presbyterians.  34 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  3.196  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  4  Sunday  schools  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  413  children  in  winter,  and  502  in  summer  ; 
2  daily  schools  did  not  make  returns  of  their  pupil*  ; 
and  9  daily  schools— one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£2  a-year  from  the  rector,  one  with  £7  and  other 
advantages  from  Col.  Verner,  one  with  £10  and  a 
house  and  garden  from  Mis.  Perrv.  and  one  with  £3 
3s.  from  Mrs.  Perry,  and  about  £8  or  £10  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society — had  on  their  books  464 
boys  and  170  girls. 

CLOGHGRENAN,  Clogrenak,  or  Clodchre- 
nin,  a  range  of  hills,  a  demesne,  and  an  old  castle, 
in  the  barony  and  county  of  Carlow,  Leinster.  Tbe 
hills,  over  a  distance  of  several  miles  below  Carlow, 
form  the  western  screen  of  the  rich  and  wide-spread- 
ing valley  of  the  Barrow ;  they  rise  slowly  and 
gracefully  from  the  low  level  lands,  and  carry  up 
cultivation  and  sheets  of  forest  to  their  very  summit ; 
and  they  constitute  the  eastern  abutments  of  the 
Comer  mountains,  which  extend  westward  to  the 
Nore,  and  contain  in  their  bosom  the  great  coal-field 

of  Kilkenny  The  demesne  is  situated  on  the  right 

bank  of  the  Barrow,  2}  miles  below  Carlow ;  and  i* 
the  property  of  J.  S.  Rochfort,  Esq.  It  has  a  pic- 
turesquely diversified  surface,  blends  in  the  general 
landscape  with  the  beautiful  heights  to  the  west,  and 
is  richly  and  extensively  ornamented  with  fine  plan- 
tations. The  mansion  is  modern  and  commodious, 
but  too  plain  to  be  at  all  in  keeping  with  tbe  superb 

demesne  The  castle  of  Clogbgrenan  was  built  in 

the  15th  century,  by  the  Butlers,  Earls  of  Ormonde, 
to  defend  a  pass  between  the  Barrow  and  an  exten- 
sive wood  called  Grenan.  In  1562,  it  became  tbe 
principal  residence  of  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  second  son 
of  the  9th  Earl  of  Ormonde  ;  and,  in  1568,  when  Sir 
Edmund  was  in  rebellion  against  Queen  Elizabeth, 
it  was  taken  by  Sir  Peter  Carew.  In  1642,  it  was 
garrisoned  by  a  descendant  of  Sir  Edmund  for  the 
king ;  sustained  a  siege  from  the  Irish  ;  and  was 
relieved  by  James,  12th  Earl  of  Ormonde.  In  1662. 
Richard  Butler,  son  of  that  Earl,  and  afterwards 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Amm,  was  created 
Baron  Butler  of  Clogbgrenan.  In  1649,  tbe  Mar- 
quis of  Ormonde  mustered  here  the  royalist  army 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Rathmincs.  About  1680. 
the  castle  and  tbe  surrounding  estate  passed  by  pur- 
chase to  the  family  of  Rochfort.  Tbe  ruins  of  the 
castle  stand  near  the  modem  mansion;  they  are 
overgrown  with  ivy,  and  are  grouped  with  the  pensive 
form  of  a  decayed  church  ;  and  they  constitute  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in  the  county.  In 
1819,  in  a  ford  of  the  Barrow,  about  4  of  a  mile  from 
the  castle,  were  found  some  very  ancient  arrow- 
beads,  broken  and  bent  brazen-swords,  and  other 
curious  relics  of  a  remote  age. 

CLOGHJORDAN,  or  Clodchjordah,  a  quoad 
to  era  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  quoad  civilia  parish  of  Modreeny,  barony  of 
Lower  Ormond,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  2,770.  Tbe  land,  though  light,  is  tolerably 
productive  both  as  pasture  and  as  tillage-ground ; 
and  is  in  a  well-cultivated  condition.  Near  tbe  vil- 
lage, but  not  all  in  the  parish,  are  the  seats  of  Sop- 
well,  F.  Trench,  Esq.  ;  Ballin,  Mr.  Robinson ; 
Lettyville,  Mr.  Hall;  Northland,  Sir  A.  Danar. 
Bart. ;  and  Castle- Shepherd.  Tbe  village  of  Clogb- 
jordan  stands  on  tbe  road  between  Dunkerrin  and 
Borris-o'-Kane,  and  almost  on  the  boundary  between 
co.  Tipperary  and  King's  co.,  4  miles  west-north- 
west of  Dunkerrin,  4  miles  south-west  of  Sbinrone. 
6  miles  east-south-east  of  Borris-o'-Kane,  and  70^ 
miles  west-south- west  of  Dublin.    It  is  a  post-town, 
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and  has  fain  on  May  12.  Ail-  12.  and  Dec.  1.  A 
fever  hospital  and  a  di-penaary  here  are  within  the 
Nenagh  Poor-law  union,  and  serve  for  a  pop  of 
8.980 ;  and.  in  1839-40,  the  former  expended  £203 
2*.,  and  admitted  177  patient*,  and  the  latter  ex- 
pended .I'll''.,  and  administered  to  1,091  patient*. 
The  fever  hospital  contain-  16  beds.  Area  of  the 
village,  54  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  824;  in  1841, 
1,164.  Houses  185.  Families  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  83 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  95 ;  in 
other  pursuits,  49.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  15;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  103;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  93;  on 
means  not  specified,  16. — The  parish  of  Clogbjordan 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Killaloe.  (Jrosa  income  £76  3s.  Id. ;  nett, 
£41  3s.  Id.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Modreeny. 
An  assistant  curate  bos  a  stipend  of  £100.  The 
church  was  built  in  1827.  at  the  cost  of  £1.753  16s. 
lid.;  partly  gifted  and  partly  lent  by  the  late  Board 
of  Fir»t  Fruits.  Sittings  500;  attendance  about 
500.  Three  meeting- bouses—Baptist,  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  and  Primitive  Wesle van— have  an  attend- 
ance respectively  of  12,  from  100  to  150,  and  15. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  1,114,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,801  ;  and  there  was  no 
school. 

CLOGHMANTO.    See  Clomanto. 

CLOGHMILLS.    See  Clouqhmilu?. 

CLOGHN  A  KILTY.    Sec  Clokakilty. 

CLOGHN  ALLIS.    See  Clonachlis. 

CLOGHPRIOR,  a  parish  in  the  baronvof  Lower 
Ormond,  4  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Borris-o'- 
Kane,  ro.  Tipperary.  Munster.  Length,  south-cast- 
ward,  3 1  miles ;  breadth,  2?  ;  area,  3,724  acres,  I 
rood,  17  perches, — of  which  31  acres,  1  rood,  28 
perches,  are  in  Lough  Ourtia,  and  19  acres,  I  rood, 
88  perches  are  in  Lough  Claree.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.452;  in  1841.  1.306.  Houses  212.  The  surface 
consists  of  light  land,  on  a  bottom  of  limestone  rock  ; 
and  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nenagh  river, 
between  Lough  Derg  and  the  road  from  Nenagh  to 
Borris-o'-Kane.  Lough  Ourna  lies  on  the  south- 
east boundary  ;  and  Lough  Claree  lies  west  of  the 
centre  of  the  interior,  and  has  a  surface  elevation 
above  sea-level  of  232  feet.  The  principal  residences 
are  Prospect,  Ashley-Park,  Garney-Castle,  Prior- 
Park,  Wood- Park,  and  Ballyelliton  This  parish 

is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Finnoe 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  com- 
position, £212  6a.  2d.  In  1834.  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  86,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,437; 
and  a  hedge-school  had  on  ita  books  81  boys  and 
38  girls. 

CLOGHRAN.  or  Cloghran-Swords,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Coolock,  I J  mile  south  of  Swords, 
eo.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  I  ,}  mile  ;  breadth,  I  ; 
area,  1,558  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  541  ;  in  1841, 
549.  Houses  92.  The  land  is  in  general  good  ;  the 
surface  declines  to  the  east ;  and  the  interior  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Swords  to  Dublin. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £184  12s.  3}d.  ; 
glebe,  £27  9s.  Gross  income,  £212  Is.  3$d. ;  nett. 
£176  5«.  IJd.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  church 
was  built  in  1712.  Sittings  100;  attendance  30. 
In  18 14,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  64  Churchmen, 
2  Protestant  dissenter*,  and  475  Roman  Catholics; 
and  a  pay  daily  school  was  attended  by  about  50 
children. 

CLOGHR  AN-HIDART.   See  Bai.ltcoola*e. 

CLOGHROE.  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Barrets, 
co.  Cork.  Munster.  Post-town,  Cork.  Pop.  not 
specially  returned. 

CLOG  II V,  a  creek  or  cove  on  the  ea«t  coast  of  the 


barony  of  Ardes,  between  Green-Isle  and  Newcastle, 
co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  has  a  good  bottom  of  clean 
sand,  and  is  protected  in  front  by  North  Rock,  which 
is  never  entirely  covered,  and  outside  of  which  is 
another  rock  called  the  Boll  of  Meal.  The  cove 
had.  a  few  years  ago,  3  yawls  and  14  wherries  and 
smacks  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

CLOGLEAGH,  an  old  castle  near  the  village 
of  Kilworth,  baronv  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.     It  occupies  a  commanding  site, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Funcheon  and  the  Ara- 
glin :  and  is  within  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel's  demesne 
of  Moore  Park.    Patrick  Condon,  the  descendant  of 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  castle  and  the  circum- 
jacent estate,  took  part  in  Desmond's  rebellion  of 
1588,  and  forfeited  his  property  ;  and,  though  after- 
wards restored  to  the  possession  of  part  of  it,  was 
eventually  dislodged  in  favourof  the  English  family  of 
Fleetwood.    In  1641,  his  descendant  was  reinstated 
in  the  castle,  through  the  influence  of  Arthur  Hyde 
of  Castle- Hyde;  and  he  fortified  and  garrisoned  the 
place  for  the  king;  in  1642,  he  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  a  force  under  Lord  Barrymore ;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  he  retook  the  castle ;  and,  in  1(343, 
after  a  strenuous  resistance,  he  yielded  to  the  troops 
of  Sir  Charles  Vavasour,  —  when,  in  Vavasour's 
absence,  the  garrison,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  indiscriminately  and  savagely  massacred. 
CLOGRENAN.    See  Cloghgrenan. 
CLOHAMON,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilrush, 
barony  of  Scarewalsh,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Barrow,  and  on  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Wexford,  nearly  2  miles  below  Newtown- 
barry.    The  public  road  here  crosses  the  river.  A 
small  cotton  factory  is  in  operation  at  the  village. 
The  villa  of  Clohamon  Lodge  is  in  the  vicinity. 
Area  of  the  village,  II  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  309. 
Houses  49. 

CLOMANTO,  or  Clojiastagh,  a  parish  in  the 
north-west  rorncr  of  the  barony  of  Cranagh,  8| 
miles  west  by  north  of  Freshford,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  Length,  south-westward,  4J  miles; 
breadth,  from  I  furlong  to  2;  miles ;  area,  3,703 
acres.  3  roods,  9  perches.  Pop.,  in  1811,  including 
the  townland  or  reputed  parish  of  Kilrush,  1,148; 
in  1841,  I, a»8.  Houses  182.  The  surface,  though 
lying  near  the  sources  of  some  affluents  of  the  Nore, 
and  nearly  midway  between  that  river  and  the  Suir, 
consists,  to  a  large  extent,  of  low  valley  ground ;  it 
reaches,  on  the  west,  within  about  1}  mile  of  Johns- 
town and  I'rlingford,  and,  on  the  north,  within  }  of 
a  mile  of  lially-pellin  spa ;  it  is  embellished  with 
the  seats  and  demesnes  of  Ballietf-castle  and  Woods, 
gift,  the  property  respectively  of  Arthur  St.  George, 
Esq..  and  Sir  Rich.  St.  George.  Bart.  ;  and  it  is  tra- 
versed  westward  by  the  road  from  Freshford  to 
Thurles.  Clomanto-Castle  occupies  a  site  of  496 
feet  of  altitude  above  sea-level ;  and  a  mountain  in 
the  north  has  an  altitude  of  1,136  feet. — This  parish 
is  a  rectorv,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Agiiocr 
[which  see},  in  the  dio.  of  Ossorv.  Tithe  eoinpo-i- 
tion,  £184  12s.  4d.  ;  glebe,  £12.  In  1834,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  portion  not  included  in  the  per. 
petual  curacy  of  Clomanto  [see  next  article],  con- 
sisted of  51  Churchmen  and  353  Roman  Catholics. 

CLOMANTO,  or  Clomantac.ii.  a  quoad  sacra 
parish  in  the  baronies  of  Cranagh  and  Galmov,  ro. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster.  Length,  5|  miles ;  breadth,  24. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  4,261.  It  includes  5  townland*  of 
the  parish  of  Clomanto,  10  townlaud*  of  the  parish 
of  Tubrid-Britain,  and  various  portions  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Burnchurch.  Crlingford,  and  Tullaroan,  yet 
it  is  quite  compact,  all  its  parts  being  mutually  con- 
tiguous.— This  parish  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  ami  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  O.ory.    tiros*  ii.- 
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come,  £103  3s.  5d. ;  nett,  £53  3s.  5d.  Patrons, 
alternately  the  incumbents  of  the  benefices  of 
Aghour,  Urlingford,  and  Burncharch.  The  church 
was  built,  in  1829,  at  the  cost  of  £1,124  ;  of  which 
£900  were  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  180;  attendance  95.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  within  the  Urlingford  section  have  an  at- 
tendance  of  1 ,000  each  ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In 
1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Clomanto  section  were 
64  Protestants  and  439  Roman  Catholics ;  of  the 
Urlingford  Miction,  42  Protestants  and  2,502  Roman 
Catholics;  of  the  Tullaroan  section,  12  Protestants 
and  306  Roman  Catholics;  of  the  Tubrid- Britain 
section,  42  Protestant*  and  508  Roman  Catholic* ; 
of  the  Burnchurch  section,  51  Protestants  and  381 
Roman  Catholics  ;— of  the  whole  benefice,  21 1  Pro- 
testants and  4.136  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same 
year,  2  pay  daily  schools  in  the  Clomanto  section 
had  on  their  books  68  boys  and  43  girls ;  3  daily 
schools  -in  the  Urlingford  section — one  of  which  was 
in  treaty  with  the  National  Board,  and  one  was  aided 
with  £15  from  subscription,  and  a  bouse  from  Mr. 
Fitaspatriclc — hud  on  their  books  126  boys  and  99 
girls  ;  and  a  girls'  pay  daily  school  in  the  Tullaroan 
section  was  attended  by  12  girl*  in  winter  and  45  in 
summer. 

CLONABRENEY,  or  RrrssAOH.  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  barony  of 
Demifore,  4|  miles  south-east  of  Oldcastle,  co. 
Meath,  Leiaster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  half-s- 
mile; area,  1,108  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  139-  The 
land  is  af  good  quality.  Clonabreney- House  is  the 
seat  of  W.  B.  Wade,  Esq — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  port  of  the  benefice  of  Louchcrew  [which 
seel,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £32. 
In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  38.  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  105;  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday 
school  had  on  its  books  50  boys  and  30  girls  ;  and  a 
pay  daily  school  had  63  boys  and  22  girls. 

CLON  ADR  AG  II,  one  of  a  series  of  hogs,  on 
the  western  border  of  the  baronies  of  Athloue  and 
Movcarne,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  The  other 
members  of  the  series  are  Feevagh  and  Dcrrvcahul 
bogs;  the  latter  <on  the  north,  the  former  in  the 
middle,  and  Clonadragh  on  the  south.  The  series 
extends  5  miles  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Suck  to  within  about  I)  mile  of  Ballinasloc ;  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  1 J  furlong  to  upwards  of  1  } 
mile.  Area,  5,362  Eng.ish  acres  ;  average  depth,  24 
feet ;  estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £7, 1 23  16s.  7<L 

CLONAFF.  SeeCLooNAFF. 

CLONAG AM.    See  Clonega*. 

CLONAGII.    See  Ceodnagh. 

CI.ONAGHEEN,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  district  of  Maryborough,  Queen's  co.,  Lein- 
ster. It  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nore; 
ami  may  be  regarded  as  i\  miles  south-east  by  south 
of  Mouutrath.  Id:;,  though  usually  treated  as  a 
separate  parish  and  a  rectory,  all  its  statistics,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  are  mixed  up  with  those  of 
Clones  ach  :  which  see. 

CLON  AGHLIS,  Clonageek,  or  Clogtinaeeis, 
a  parish  in  the  barony  of  South  Salt,  co.  Kildare, 
3  miles  west-north- west  of  Rathcoole,  Leinster. 
Area,  478  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  127.  Houses  18. 
Some  documents  treat  it  ecclesiastically  as  a  rectory 
in  the  dio.  of  Kildare  ;  but  the  majority  regard  it  as 
merely  a  sub  denomination  of  the  parish  of  Kill 

CLONAGOOSE,  or  Ceoneyford,  a  parish  iu 
the  barony  of  East  Idrone,  co.  Carlow,  Leinster. 
It  contains  the  town  of  Boiuuh:  which  see.  Length, 
south-south- westward,  3.J  miles;  breadth,  from  1} 
mile  to  3  miles;  area,  4.699  acres,  3  roods,  14 
perches,— of  which  14  acres,  3  rood*,  4  perches, 


(are  in  the  river  Barrow.    Pop.,  in  1831,  2,394 : 

Jin  1841,  2,656.  nouses  441.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1831,  1,723;  iu  1841,  1,706.  Houses 
280.  The  surface  extends  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Barrow,  and  is  partly  drained  thither  by  the 
Borris  rivulet.  The  land  varies  in  value  from  28*. 
to  35s.  per  plantation  acre.  The  inhabitants  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  the  Barrow  Navigation,  and 
ot  the  thoroughfare  between  Dublin  and  New  Ro«. 
Adjoining  Borris  is  the  superb  demesne  of  Borri*- 
castle ;  and  a  little  to  the  east,  on  the  road  leading 
to  co.  Wexford  through  Seollagh  Gap,  bat  imme- 
diately beyond  the  boundary  of  Clonagaose,  is  the 
mansion  of  Kilcaldrum.  In  the  north  stands  the 
hamlet  of  Ballymartin. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leigblin. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £88  Is.  6}d.  Gmks  in- 
come, £93  Is.  6Jd.  ;  nett.  £41  I7«.  6|d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £152  6s.  1|W1..  and  are  impropriate  in  Lord 
doncurry.  An  apartment  in  Borris-eastle  was,  a 
few  years  ago,  used  as  the  parochial  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  had  an  attendance  of  100;  but  a  church 
was  recently  erected.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  1,009;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  tbe 
chapels  of  Kiltennel  and  St.  Mullins.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  151,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  2,272 ;  and  6  daily  seheol*_4  of  winch 
were  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and  2 
with  the  Kildare-place  Society— had  an  their  boats 
374  boys  and  120  girls. 

CLONAKILTY,  or  Clogh  variety,  a  bay  ia 
co.  Cork,  Muuster.  It  washes  the  barony  of  Barry- 
roe  on  the  east,  that  of  East  Carbery  en  the  north, 
and  that  of  Ibane  on  tbe  north.  It  opens  between 
Dnnworly  Head  on  the  east,  and  Dunicove  Point  on 
the  west,  with  a  width  of  4  J  miles  ;  it  penetrates 
2}  miles  north-north-westward,  with  such  rapid  con- 
traction of  breadth,  as  to  be  there  only  about  4,  of  a 
mile  wide ;  but  it  speedily  re-expands  in  such  s 
manner  as  to  form  nearly  a  circular  basin  of  about 
2j  miles  in  diameter,  with  the  island  of  Inchidony  ia 
the  centre ;  and  it  terminates,  in  the  north,  in  a 
tiny,  shallow,  and  unimportant  estuary,  formed  ht 
tbe  rivulet  Foilagh.  The  depth  of  water  on  a  line 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  is  J2  fathoms  ;  on  a  line 
between  Farreu  and  Muckerus,  5  fathoms;  and  over 
the  bar,  at  the  narrow  part  south  of  Inchidoajr 
Island,  17  feet  in  spring -tides,  and  14  feet  in  neap. 
The  channel  an  the  west  side  of  Inchidony  is  shoal 
water  and  unnavigable  ;  and  that  on  the  east  side  is 
sandy,  and  has  not  a  depth  of  more  than  4  or  5  (eel 
at  low  water.  An  artificial  work,  constructed  at 
Ring  or  Ringaruudel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
about  )}  mile  below  the  town  of  Cionakilty,  • 
frequented  us  a  safety  harbour  by  small  cralt  toe 
several  miles  aound  the  coast,  and  is  of  same  o*e  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  See  next  article,  aud  the 
article  Ring. 

CLONAKILTY,  or  CxnGnKARtLTr,  a  mar- 
ket and  po*t  town,  and  formerly  a  parliamentary 
borough.  in  the  parish  of  Kilgantf,  eastern  division 
of  the  barony  of  East  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Mini- 
ster. It  stands  on  the  road  from  Cork  to  Skib- 
berecti,  and  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  tbe 
Foilagh  rivulet,  6  J  miles  north-east  by  east  of 
Rosscarbery,  10  miles  south-south-east  of  Bundon, 
aud  25J  mile*  south-west  of  Cork:  The  rivulet 
Foilagh  has  a  course  to  the  town  of  only  about 
3  miles ;  it  cuts  the  town  into  two  not  very  un- 
equal parts,  and  is  crossed  by  two  bridges ;  and  im- 
mediately below,  it  becomes  tidal,  and  expands, 

j  at  high  water,  to  a  breadth  of  nearly  }  of  a  mile. 

!  The  country  around  the  town  ha*  been  much  uu- 
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proved.  The  town  itaelf  was  not  long  ago  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  but  logins  to  assume  mi  ap- 
pearance of  desertion,  decay,  and  coming  misery. 
It  was  founded  by  the  family  of  Boyle;  it  was 
highly  prosperous  up  to  the  civil  wars  of  1G41; 
it  whs  then  almost  entirely  burned  to  the  ground ; 
it  rose  very  slowly  from  the  ashes,  and  continued 
for  upwnrd*  of  a  eentury,  to  possess  little  if  any 
more  than  village  importance;  it  began,  about 
1790,  to  experience  rapid  improvement,  and  to 
receive  the  accession  of  several  spacious  and  hand- 
some private  residences;  and,  since  1821,  or  a  year 
or  two  biter,  it  has  not  only  ceased  to  progress, 
but  been  exposed  to  the  corrosions  of  compara- 
tive neglect  and  adversity.  Its  streets  north  of 
the  brook  which  bisects  it.  are  two  of  respec- 
tively 300  and  770  yards  in  length,  running  north- 
ward from  the  two  bridges,  and  somewhat  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  two  of  respectively  800  and  350 
yards  in  length,  crossing  the  former  two  at  right 
angles,  and  running  somewhat  parallel  with  the 
river ;  and  its  chief  streets,  south  of  the  bisecting 
brook,  are  two,  which  commence  at  the  bridges,  and 
unite  '270  yards  to  the  south,  and  one  of  about  300 
yards  in  length,  which  crosses  them  at  right  angles  ; 
but  all  the  streets,  in  both  divisions  of  the  town,  are 
to  some  extent  only  one-sided  or  but  partially  edi- 
ficed.  and  fail  to  present  the  attractions  of  uniform- 
ity, regularity,  or  prevailing  burghal  neatness.  The 
chief  public  buildings  are  a  court-house,  a  district- 
bridewell,  a  military  barrack,  a  neat  but  incommo- 
dious parish. church,  and  a  spacious  and  elegant  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel. 

So  far  back  as  about  a  century  ago,  linen-yarn  was 
•old  at  the  Friday  market,  to  the  average  value  of 
£20,  and  the  occasional  value  of  £30,  per  week  j  and 
poultry,  including  geese  and  turkeys,  were  sold  at 
the  fair  of  20th  Sept.,  to  an  amount  which  rendered 
the  place  famous  tor  them,  and  which  largely  sup- 
plied both  the  markets  and  the  shipping  of  Cork 
and  Kinsale.  About  the  year  1790,  the  linen-market 
of  the  town  became  the  best  frequented  in  the  dia- 
trirt,  and  was  the  scene  of  transactions  in  yarn  and 
cloth  to  the  amount  of  about  £30,000  per  annum. 
The  number  of  linen  weavers  fully  employed  in  the 
town  during  a  considerable  series  of  subsequent 
years,  was  not  less  than  600 ;  but,  in  1833,  it  had 
decreased  to  not  more  than  150.  A  traffic  in  corn 
was  also  large,  and  was  encouraged  bv  the  erection 
of  storehouses ;  but  this  also  has  declined.  Some- 
thing is  done,  but  not  to  an  extent,  which,  in  more 
favoured  districts  would  draw  notice,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cottons.  A  decline  of  population,  from  4,138 
to3,H07,  between  1821  and  1831,  is  ascribed  solely  to 
the  declension  of  trade ;  and  the  decay  in  the  linen 
manufacture  is  ascribed,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
abolition  of  the  bounty  on  exportation.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Friday ;  and  fairs  are  held  on 
April  6,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  12,  and  two  other  dates. 
The  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a  car  to 
Cork,  and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Cork  and 
Jtantry.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Bandon 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  containing 
12.000  inhabitants;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  and 
expended  £100,  and  administered  to  4,607  patients. 
The  town  gives  designation  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne  and  Ro*s.    See  Kil- 

Clonakilty  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  1 1 
James  I.  The  old  borough  limits  are  a  circum- 
ference upon  a  radius  of  I  «  mile  English  from  a 
building  called  the  Old  Chapel,  near  the  centre  of 
the  town ;  and  the  limits  under  the  new  arrange- 


ment 
The 


comprise  an  area  of  about  1,200  \ards  by  650.  I 
rh*rtsr  styled  the  mrnor»tion        Th*  Sot*..  ' 


The  Sove. 


reign,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Borough  of  Cloughnakilty ;"  appointed  them  to 
consist  of  a  sovereign,  a  commonalty,  and  from  13 
to  24  free  burgesses ;  gave  them  the  right  of  send- 
ing two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament ;  and 
constituted  Sir  Richard  Boyle  and  his  heirs,  lords 
of  the  town,  with  power  to  appoint  several  of  its 
officers,  and  direct  to  a  certain  extent  its  corporate 
affairs.  The  officers,  additional  to  those  in  the  cor- 
poration, were  a  recorder,  a  treasurer,  a  serjeant-at- 
mace,  3 constables,  atoll-collector,  and  weighmaster. 
The  Karl  of  Shannon,  the  descendant  of  Sir  Richard 
Boyle,  received  the  whole  of  the  £15,000  of  compen- 
sation for  disfranchisement  at  the  legislative  union ; 
and  he  afterwards  kept  up  the  corporation  under  his 
direct  patronage.  The  only  corporate  property  con- 
sists o>  the  tolls  of  fairs  and  markets,  the  rents  of 
shambles,  and  some  small  profits  from  a  market- 
house  which  was  built  at  the  corporation's  expense, 
on  a  piece  of  ground  granted  by  Lord  Shannon. 
The  market-bouse  cost  £600.  A  court  of  record, 
authorized  by  the  charter,  was  formerly  held ;  but, 
after  the  passing  of  the  act  which  limited  the  power 
of  arrest  to  sums  exceeding  £20,  it  was  discontinued. 
A  manor  court  is  held  on  every  third  Wednesday  by 
Lord  Shannon 'a  seneschal ;  and,  by  a  strange  prac- 
tice, is  made  a  court  of  conscience  for  the  recovery 
of  sums  not  exceeding  5s. — the  seneschul  deciding 
cases  simply  on  the  oath  of  plaintiffs,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury.  A  court  of  petty-sessions 
is  occasionally  held  by  the  sovereign  and  the  recorder, 
as  justices-of- peace,  for  the  taking  of  informations 
for  offences  committed  within  the  town  ;  and  a 
court  of  petty-sessions  is  held  also  by  the  county 
magistrates. 

The  old  name  of  Clonakilty  was  Clowneallow. 
"  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  arm. 
1641,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "the  charter  and  other  re- 
cords of  this  borough  were  saved  by  Mr.  Walter 
Bird,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  escaped  with 
them  to  Bandon.  In  the  streets  of  this  place,  two 
full  companies  of  Lord  Forbes'  regiment  were  slain 
by  the  Irish  in  IG42 ;  and  the  third  company  being 
Bandoniaus,  made  good  their  retreat  a  full  mile  to 
an  old  fort  in  the  highway  to  Ross,  which  they  also 
maintained  till  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  then  tit 
Rathberry,  came  to  their  relief;  and  then  they  all 
fell  upon  the  Irish,  and  killed  above  600  of  them." 
— The  country  around  Clonakilty  is  a  congeries  of 
bills,  intersected  by  little  vales  or  hollows,  and  va- 
riegated with  protrusions  of  bare  rock, — the  vales 
watered  by  many  nameless  brooks,  and  the  bills 
made  intricate  and  mottled  by  the  rocky  protrusions. 
Numerous  high  bold  cliffs  rise  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
occasionally  produce  close  scenes  of  considerable 

romance  and  beauty  Area  of  the  town,  196  acre*. 

Pop.,  in  1831,  3,807  ;  in  1841,  3,993.  Houses  592. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  196;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  442 ;  in  other  pursuit',  I8?>. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 72  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  431 ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  250 ;  on  means  not  specified, 
74.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write.  779;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
190;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  643.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  563 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  334  ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,056. 

CLON  ALLON.  a  parish  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh,  I  ;  mile  north  of 
Warrenpoint,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  Length,  south- 
ward, 6|  miles;  breadth,  from  2  or  3  perches  to 
3f  miles;  area,  11,658  acres,  33  perches, — of  which 
66  acres,  3  roods,  20  perches  arc  fresh  water,  anil 
100  acres,  2  roods,  8  perches  arc  tideway.    Pop.,  iu 
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1831,  6.202;  in  1841,  6,353.  House*  1,308.  The 
surface  briefly  impinges  upon  the  upper  part  of  Car- 
lingford  hay,  and  extends  for  a  little  distance  along 
the  Newry  river  at  the  demesne  of  Narrow- Water, 
but  is  excluded  from  contact  with  the  intermediate 
navigation  by  the  small  parish  of  Warreupoint ;  it 
ascends  right  northward  upon  the  western  offsets  of 
the  Mourue  mountains ;  it  comprises  a  considerable 
proportion  of  upland,  part  of  which  is  wholly  unpro- 
fitable ;  it  contains  neither  bog,  lake,  nor  other  water 
than  mere  rills ;  and,  in  its  arable  portions.it  con- 
sists, in  the  aggregate,  of  good  land.  The  road  from 
Newry  to  Kilkeel  touches  the  shore;  a  road  to  Eight- 
mile- Bridge  and  Castlewellan,  strikes  off  to  the  nort  h- 
east ;  and  the  various  land  and  water  facilities  of 
communication  enjoyed  by  Warreupoint  are  com- 
mon to  a  large  part  of  the  rural  districts.  The 
shores  of  the  bay  or  tidal  river  present  a  series  of 
rich  landscapes,  and  blend,  immediately  beyond  the 
eastern  boundary,  with  the  gorgeous  scenery  around 
Rosstrevor  :  see  that  article.  A  fine  old  castle,  a 
beautiful  mansion,  an  exquisite  demesne,  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  will  be  noticed  under  the  word 
Narrow- Watkr  :  which  see.  The  extensive  and 
beautiful  demesne  of  Clonallon-house,  possessed  by 
the  Rev.  John  Davis  as  Chancellor  of  Droinore,  is 
both  one  of  the  richest  glebes  in  the  province,  and 
one  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  artificial  improve- 
ment in  the  vicinity  of  Rosstrevor.— This  parish  is 
a  rectory  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dro- 
inore ;  and.  jointly  with  the  sinecure  rectory  of 
Drumguth,  it  constitutes  the  corps  of  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Dromore  cathedral.  Tithe  composition, 
£450 ;  glebe,  £384.  Gross  income,  £834,  exclu- 
sive of  .£223  4s.  I  Id.  from  Drumpath  rectory  ;  nett, 
£007  9*.  7d..  exclusive  of  £199  19s.  3d.  from 
Drumgath.  Patron,  tbe  diocesan.  Two  stipendiary 
curates  have  salaries  of  respectively  £90  and  £J5. 
The  ecclesiastical  parish  includes  the  perpetual  paro- 
chial curacy  of  Warrenpoint.  The  parochial  church 
is  so  old  a  building  that  no  record  exists  of  the  date  or 
cost  of  its  erection.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  100. 
Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  at  Mayo  and  Burn,  have 
an  attendance,  the  former  of  1,400,  and  the  Utter  of 
800;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners, 
exclusive  of  those  within  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Warreupoint,  and  of  those  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
quoad  civilia  parish,  consisted  of  365  Churchmen, 
440  Presbyterians,  and  6,108  Roman  Catholics;  and 
3  daily  schools  within  the  same  limits  —  one  of 
which  was  for  infants,  one  was  salaried  with  £8 
from  the  National  Board,  and  one  aided  with  £2 
a-year  from  the  rector — had  on  their  books  172  boys 
and  89  girls.  In  1839,  the  National  Board  granted 
£102  toward  the  erection  of  a  school  atCarrick; 
and.  at  the  close  of  that  year,  they  had  schools  at 
both  Mayo  and  Clonti fleece. 

CLON  ALVEY.  a  parish  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Upper  Duleek,  co.  Meatb,  4}  miles 
south-east  of  the  town  of  Duleek,  Leinster.  Length, 
west  by  southward,  3  miles ;  breadth,  from  }  of  a 
mile  to  Sj  ;  area,  3,125  acres,  1  rood,  2  perches. 
Pop  ,  in  1831,  1.055;  in  1841,  769.  House*  134. 
The  land  is  in  general  good.  The  hill  of  Four 
Knocks,  on  the  north  boundary,  has  an  altitude  of 
503  feet.  The  interior  is  bisected  by  one  of  the  roads 
from  Dublin  to  Drogheda.  A  rivulet  of  small  length 
of  run,  but  of  considerable  water-power,  traces  the 
southern  boundary,  and  divides  the  county  of  Meath 
from  that  of  Dublin.  The  mansions  are  Clashford, 
Naul-Park,  Bodingtown,  Beshellstown,  Flemiugton, 
Grange,  and  Mi-knanstown. — This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  part  of  tbe  benefice  of  Jumanstown  [which 
•eel,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Vicarial  tithe  composition. 


£55;  glebe.  £57  8s.  Id.  The  rectorial  titbe*  are 
compounded  for  £100,  and  are  impropriate  in  tbe 
Rev.  W.  Beaufort  and  his  heirs.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  650  to  700 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Ardcath  in  tbe  benefice  of 
Duleek.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman 
Catholics  ;  and  a  National  school  was  aided  with  £5 
a-year  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  had 
on  its  books  50  boys  and  30  girls. 

CLON  AMERY.    See  Cloneamrrt. 

CLON  AN  A.    See  Cloxomey. 

CLON  ARD,  a  bog  in  the  district  of  Maryborough. 
1  mile  south  of  Mountrath,  and  1  mile  south-east 
of  Castletown,  Queen's  co..  Leinster.  Length,  1 4 
mile;  breadth,  ||  area,  1,008  English  acre*.  Its 
highest  and  lowest  points  lie  respectively  343}  and 
308  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  in  Dublin  bay. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  hill  of  Clonard  ; 
and,  on  other  sides,  by  lands  not  much  higher  than 
its  own  surface.  Its  greatest  depth  is  25  feet ;  anil 
its  average  depth  is  16  feet.  The  river  Nore  passes 
within  about  i  of  a  mile  of  its  west  end.  Estimated 
cost  of  reclamation,  £747  )8s.  4d. 

CLONARD,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Moyfenragh,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.    Length,  west- 
ward, 6 J  miles;  breadth,  from  3  furlongs  to  4}  miles; 
area,  13,324  acres,  34  perches,— of  which  31  acre*. 
I  rood,  4  perches  are  in  tbe  river  Boyne,  and  10 
acres,  2  roods,  2  perches  are  in  Lough  Crobog.  Pop  , 
in  1831,  4,370;  in  1841,  4,503.   Houses  783.    It  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Clonard,  Loscwood,  and 
Hardwood:  see  these  articles.    The  river  Boyne, 
here  totally  without  character,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  large  bog  ditch,  traces  the  boundary 
with  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  then  runs  across  the 
small  eastern  wing  of  the  parish  around  Longwood. 
The  parochial  surface  is  prevailingly  a  dreary  flat 
expanse  of  bogs,  marshes,  meadows,  and  prosaic 
fields — largely  overflown  at  times  by  the  Boyne — 
and  not  a  little  intimately  connected  with  tbe  out- 
skirts of  the  Bog  of  Allen.    The  land,  after  deduct- 
ing the  bogs,  is  all  of  inferior  quality,  yet  may  be 
divided  into  nearly  equal  parts  of  good  bad,  better 
bad,  and  best  bad.     The  interior  is  bisected  west- 
ward by  the  Royal  Canal,  and  by  the  great  road 
from  Dublin  to  Connaugbt,  and  north-north-east- 
ward by  the  road  from  Pbilipstown  to  Trim.    In  the 
south  stands  the  ruin  of  Tieroghan,  or  Queen  Mary  s 
Castle.  Other  objects  and  associations  ot  interest  will 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  village  This  par- 
ish is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.    Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £161  10s.  9d. ;  glebe,  £60.    Tbe  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  £323  Is.  6|d.,  and 
are  impropriate  in  Captain  Ashe  of  Drogheda.  Tbe 
vicarages  of  Clonard  and  Kill  von  [see  that  article] 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Clonard.  Length,  6  mile* ; 
breadth,  5.    Pop.,  in  1831,  5,171-    Gross  income, 
£267  13s.  lOd. ;  nett,  £230  4s.  6d.    Patron,  the 
diocesan.    The  church  was  built  in  1810,  partly  by 
means  of  a  loan  of  £369  4s.  7|d.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.   "  The  church,"  says  a  notice 
published  in  Dec.  1834,  "  is  dangerously  damp ;  tbe 
steeple,  when  I  saw  it,  was  used  as  a  turf- bouse; 
nay,  one  of  the  pews  in  the  aisle,  was,  at  tbe  time  I 
visited  Clonard,  tilled  up  to  the  top  with  turf;  and 
the  ricketty  and  filthy-looking  communion-table 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  meanest  kitchen  in  tbe 
couutry."    Sittings  250;  attendance,  from  150  to 
200.    Alternate  Wednesday  lectures  are  delivered  at 
Longwood  and  Tycroghan.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pels  in  Clonard  village,  in  Longwood,  and  in  Killyoa, 
nave  an  attendance  respectively  of  from  700  to  800, 
700,  and  from  500  to  6tX);  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arrangement,  the  second  and  the  thud 
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are  mutii  ill >•  united,  and  the  first  is  united  to  the 
chapel*  of  Rinnegad  anil  CorraUtovrn.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  203,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic*  to  4.294 ;  the  Protestant*  of  the 
union  to  J  *  *  7 ,  ami  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,135; 
and  6  schools  in  the  union— 5  of  which  were  in 
Clonard  parish,  and  2  of  these  5  connected  with  re- 
spectively the  National  Board  and  the  Association 
for  Discountenancing  Vice — had  on  their  books  192 
boys  and  148  girls,  and  were  attended  besides  by 
about  6  other  children. 

CLONARD,  a  post-village,  and  anciently  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  in  the  parish  of  Clonard,  co.  Month, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Boyne,  and  on  the 
road  from  Dublin  to  (Jul way,  3§  miles  east  by  south 
of  Rinnegad,  8j  north  by  west  of  Kilcock,  and  2ft} 
west  by  north  ot  Dublin.  A  substantial  and  recen'/y 
constructed  bridge  here  spans  the  Boyne.  A  dis- 
pensary in  the  village  is  within  the  Edenderry  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  38.508  acre*, 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  10,742;  and,  in  1839- 
40,  it  expended  £98  6s.  8d.,  and  administered  to 
940  patients.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  former 
DiMgniucencc  of  Clonard  ;  and  the  place  is  a  poor, 
pitiful,  tiny  hamlet,  indebted  for  very  nearly  all  its 
existing  importance  to  its  post-oflfice.  The  church, 
partially  noticed  in  the  preceding  article,  stands 
north-we«t  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  and  east 
of  a  tumulus  or  ancient  elevated  burial-mound  of  the 
kind  frequent  in  Ireland.  Though  built  only  32 
years  ago,  it  is  a. wretched-looking  edifice,  and  in 
wretched  repair ;  it  measures  about  50  feet  by  24, 
and  it  surmounted  by  a  tasteless  steeple  about  50  feet 
high  ;  on  one  side  of  the  steeple  is  stuck  an  old  corbel- 
stone,  with  the  antique  sculpture  of  a  head  which  is 
called  the  head  of  St.  Finian  ;  on  the  outside  of  the 
ea»t  end  of  the  church  is  a  stone  slab,  covering  the 
doorway  to  the  tomb  of  the  family  of  Loftus,  situ- 
ated beneath  the  communion-table ;  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  is  a  handsome  marble  cenotaph 
to  the  memory  of  Edward  Barlow,  Esq.,  of  Mullin- 

gnr  In  the  steeple,  and  recently  in  a  neglected 

state,  is  a  curious  old  bapti«inal  font,  about  2)  feet 
high  and  2\  broad.  It  consists  of  limestone  or  mar- 
ble ;  and,  in  the  inside,  has  the  form  of  a  convex 
detni«phere.  "  The  outside  is  an  octagon,  composed 
of  square  panels,  beneath  which  are  8  other  panels 
that  diminish  in  size  toward  the  base.  The  upper 
panels  are  ornamented  as  follows  : — One  exhibits  in 
relief  a  representation  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  upon 
the  a«s,  flying  into  Egypt.  The  next  is  divided  per 
pale  into  two  compartments,  the  first  of  which  ex- 
hibit* Joseph  leading  the  ass,  whose  halter  is  brought 
over  from  the  former  panel ;  the  second  compartment 
of  this  panel  contains  a  grotesque  figure,  holding  a 
book,  and  having  its  lower  extremity  terminating  in 
a  true  lover's  knot.  A  third  panel  has  St.  John 
baptizing  our  Saviour,  who  is  standing  in  a  river, 
while  the  Baptist  pours  water  on  his  head  out  of  a 
vessel  with  his  right  band ;  with  the  left  he  holds 
the  arm  of  Christ,  who  has  his  arms  placed  across 
his  breast  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  A  fourth  panel 
is  divided  per  pale,  having  in  each  compartment  a 
grotesque  human  figure  with  wings,  and  holding  a 
shield  with  both  bands.  The  fifth  panel  is  like  that 
last  described ;  and  the  sixth  difTers  from  them  merely 
in  the  second  figure's  holding  an  open  book  instead 
of  a  shield.  The  seventh  panel  is  also  divided  per 
pale ;  on  the  first  compartment  is  the  figure  of  a 
saint  with  wings,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
loo«e  belt,  which  encircles  his  waist.  This  is  pro- 
bably for  St.  Augustine,  as  the  hermits  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  order  wore  a  leathern  belt.  The  corre- 
sponding compartment  contains  St.  Peter  with  the 
key.    The  eighth  panel  is  divided  into  two  like 


those  already  described.  On  the  first  part  is  a  bi«hop 
with  a  crosier,  probably  St.  Finian  ;  and  on  the  other 
is  a  figure  with  long  robes  and  a  book,  in  the  cloth- 
ing of  a  regular  canon  of  St.  Augustine.  In  tour 
of  the  lower  panels  consecutively,  are  represented 
angels  holding  shield* ;  and  in  the  other  four  are 
trees  or  shrubs.  The  base,  which  consists  also  of  8 
■ides,  is  ornamented  with  leaves  and  flowers." — The 
monastic  architectural  remains  of  Clonard  were, 
until  a  recent  date,  of  noticeable  extent  and  con- 
siderable interest;  ami,  though  now  all  swept  away, 
may  be  worth  attention  in  the  description  given  "of 
them  by  Archdall : — "  The  entrance  into  this  abbey, 
on  the  west  side,  was  through  a  small  building,  with 
a  lodge  over  it,  which  led  into  a  small  court.  To 
the  right  of  this  court  stands  the  kitchen  and  cellar, 
and  over  them  the  dormitory,  ranging  with  the  river, 
and  overlooking  the  garden,  which  sloped  from  them 
to  the  water's  edge.  Opposite  the  entrance  was 
another  small  apartment,  and  adjoining  it  the  refec- 
tory, which  was  carried  for  some  length  beyond  the 
square,  and  joined  the  choir,  a  large  and  elegant 
building,  most  part  of  which  still  remains,  and  the 
windows  are  finished  in  a  light  Gothic  style.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  altar,  fixed  in  the  wall,  is  a 
small  double  arch,  in  the  old  Saxon  manner,  and 
divided  by  a  pillar  through  which  iron  bars  were 
fixed:  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder's 
tomb.  There  are  many  remains  of  walls  adjoining 
the  other  parts  of  the  abbey,  hut  in  so  ruinous  a 
state,  that  little  information  can  be  gleaned  from 
tbem.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  east  window,  in 
the  burial  ground,  stands  a  small  chapel,  in  which  is 
a  table  monument,  ornamented  with  the  effigies  of  a 
man  and  a  woman,  in  a  praying  posture,  and  dressed 
in  the  ruff  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time;  the  sides  are 
adorned  with  many  coats  of  arms ;  that  of  the  family 
of  Dillon  is  most  conspicuous." 

The  ancient  history  of  Clonard  presents  such  a 
mixture  of  fable,  romance,  and  disguised  truth,  that 
much  erudition,  time,  and  writing,  would  be  requisite 
to  effect  its  reduction  to  sober  narrative.  We  are 
compelled,  from  the  great  restrictedne*s  of  our  space, 
to  take  the  history  simply  as  we  find  it,  and  to  offer 
an  outline  of  it  with  the  precaution  that  some  parts 
seem  altogether  fictitious,  some  much  discoloured 
and  distorted,  and  some  true  in  essence,  but  partially 
falsified  in  attribute.  St.  Finian,  then,  as  the  story 
goes,  was  a  man  of  high  descent,  a  saint,  and  an 
eminent  philosopher  and  divine  ;  he  received  a  grant 
of  Clonard  from  St.  Kieran,  the  son  of  the  artificer 
and  the  founder  of  the  famous  abbey  of  Clonmacnoue 
in  Ring's  co..  who  had  obtained  from  Derraid.  the 
son  of  Cervail,  monarch  of  Ireland,  a  grant  of  Clou- 
mac  noise,  Innisaingin,  and  one  hundred  churches  in 
Meath  ;  and  St.  Finian  founded  at  Clonard  a  bishop- 
ric, an  abbey,  and  a  theological  school. — In  the  course 
of  the  12th  century,  the  bishopric  was  united  to  that 
of  Trim,  in  consequence  of  its  diocesan  abandoning 
Clonard  as  his  seat,  and  constituting  the  abbey- 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Newtown  his 
cathedral;  and  early  in  the  13th  century,  it  and 
other  little  bishoprics  with  which  it  had  become  con- 
solidated, such  as  those  of  Trim,  Ardhraccan,  Slane, 
Dunshaughlin,  Fore,  and  Clonmacnoise,  were  united 
to  the  see  of  Meath  ;  yet,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
celebrated  Usher  held  it  previous  to  his  translation 
to  Armagh,  and  even  up  to  1601,  when  Dr.  Henry 
Jones  was  translated  to  it  from  Clogher,  Clonard 
maintained  a  sort  of  claim  to  be  the  parent  see,  and 
did  not  suffer  the  substitution  of  its  name  by  that  of 
Meath.  A  pretended  suecessional  list  of  70  bishops, 
from  St.  Finian  to  Dr.  Jones,  is  preserved  ;  and  in 
this  list  appear  Fienmale  MarGirthcd.  'a  chosen 
soldier  of  Christ,'— Rumold  MacCathasach,  '  toe  rich 
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repository  of  wisdom,' — and  Mart  ran,  '  the  fountain 
of  religion  nnd  virtue  among  the  Irish.' — The  alleged 
ahhey,  founded  by  St.  Finian,  was  of  frail  material*, 
and  repeatedly  suffered  devastation  and  destruction. 
In  740  it  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  in  838  it  wu  de- 
vastated, and  its  inmates  massacred,  by  the  Dane* ; 
in  888  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  in  949 
it  was  exempted  from  cess  and  other  charges  by  King 
CongHlagh ;  in  1136,  the  people  of  Brefney,  now 
Cavan  and  I.eitrim,  ravaged  and  sacked  it,  stripped 
naked  O'Daly,  the  chief  poet  of  Ireland,  and  carried 
away  the  sword  of  St.  Finian;  in  1141  it  became 
the  retreat,  and  witnessed  the  death,  of  Dorunald 
O'Doin  Ffiacha,  lord  of  Teaffia;  in  1143,  all  its  lib- 
rary, and  a  great  part  of  itself,  were  consumed  by 
accidental  fire  ;  in  1 170,  it  and  the  town  were  spoiled 
and  burned  by  MacMureha,  Earl  Strongbow,  and  the 
English;  in  1175,  after  having  been  rebuilt,  they 
were  again  destroyed;  and  immediately  after,  or  in 
the  same  year,  an  abbey  for  canons  regular  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine,  apparently  the  only  real  abbey  which 
ever  existed  at  the  place,  was  founded  by  Walter  De 
Lacy.  The  possessions  of  the  newestablishment  were 
ample :  most  of  them  were  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Edward  VI.  to  the  families  of  Cusack  and  Slane; 
and  the  monastic  buildings,  together  with  lands  in 
the  county,  were,  in  1010,  granted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Loftus,  fourth  son  of  Archbishop. Loftus,  to  be  held 

by  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  The  school 

founded  by  St.  Finian,  traditionally  bears  the  fume 
of  having  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  seminaries 
of  the  Culdean  period,  and  almost  a  rival  to  the 
celebrated  Hcbridean  school  of  Iona.  A  graphic 
living  writer,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
presents,  in  a  lively  manner,  a  summary  of  its  popu- 
lar history.  "  On  a  swelling  bank  over  the  Boyne," 
says  he,  **  is  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  abbey 
and  cathedral  of  Clonard, —Cluainiraird,  '  the  field 
of  the  western  height.'  Here  St  Finnian,  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  successors  of  St.  Patrick,  estab- 
lished,  in  the  6th  century,  his  college,  to  which  three 
thousand  students  resorted,  not  only  from  all  Ireland, 
but  also  from  Britain,  Armorica.  and  Germany.  The 
Venerable  Bede  describes  the  English,  both  of  the 
better  and  middle  ranks,  as  coming  here,  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  study,  but  in  the  hope  of  leading  a 
quieter  and  more  contemplative  life,  (for  it  would 
appear  that  the  Irish,  in  all  their  feuds,  respected 
learning  and  the  clergy,)  and  under  the  direction  of 
holy  Fiuuian  receiving  from  Irish  hospitality  instruc- 
tion, tui.il,  lodging,  and  hooks,  without  charge, — 
dad  tiilte  Jailte.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  Finnian, 
as  a  commentator  on  holy  scripture,  that  all  the  holy 
men  of  Ireland  came  to  hear  wisdom  from  his  ani- 
mated discourses.  Hither  came  the  twelve  saints 
whom  St.  Patrick  constituted  apostles  of  Ireland. 
The  venerable  Kieran  of  Saiger,  who,  with  his  hair 
whitened  with  the  snows  of  a  hundred  winters,  did 
not  disdain  to  hear  Finnian  expound  to  him  the 
sacred  book ;  here  also  came  Kieran  of  Cloumac- 
noise.  the  carpenter's  son,  who  wore  himself  out  in 
deeds  of  penance  and  sanctity,  anil  died  in  his  33d 
year.  The  two  Columbs,  Columbkille  and  Columb 
of  Tirdaglass ;  the  two  Brendan*,  Brendan  of  Birr 
and  Brendan  of  Kerry ;  Kuadan  of  Lorra,  Molua  of 
Clonfert,  and  others,  as  reported  by  Usher  and  Col- 
gan,  resorted  hither.  It  would  appear  that  these 
holy  men,  while  residing  at  Clonard,  did  not  allow 
their  studies  to  interfere  with  their  bodily  exercises, 
but  that  they  cultivated  the  rich  and  fertile  soil 
around  their  abode,  and  thus  by  invigorating  their 
bodies  enlivened  their  minds,  and  rendered  them 
more  capable  of  enduring  the  mental  toil  attendant 
on  the  i ecu  nidation  of  great  learning.  There  yet 
jeinaiits  a  legend  which  says  that  St.  Columbo,  the 


son  of  Crimthan,  one  night  when  his  lamp  failed, 
being  exceedingly  anxious  to  master  some  important 
passage  he  had  taken  in  hand,  was  seen  with  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  tipped  with  light  running 
along  the  leaves  of  his  book,  and  so,  from  the  efful- 
gence which  they  cast  on  the  pages,  he  was  enabled 
to  study  on  while  all  around  him  was  dork."  The 
purely  legendary  and  manifestly  fictitious  character 
of  this  last  incident,  as  well  as  the  complexion  of 
nearly  the  entire  ecclesiastical  story  of  Clonard. 
strongly  suggests  how  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
Irish  tradition.  Yet  Clonard  must  have  possessed 
no  small  eminence  of  some  kind, — the  eminence 
apparently  of  cultivating,  to  a  high  degree,  the  theo- 
logy and  the  literature  of  the  Culdees, — in  order  to 
its  acquiring  so  prominent  and  flattering  a  place  in 

even  traditionary  story  A  nunnery,  dedicated  to 

the  Virgin  Mary,  was  founded  at  Clonard  by  O'.Me- 
laghlin.  King  of  Meath ;  it  was  reformed  or  con- 
formed to  the  rule  of  Augu«tine  by  Pope  Cele*tine 
III.;  but  it  afterwards  sank  into  poverty,  and  be- 
came a  cell  to  the  nunnery  of  St  Bridget  of  Odra 

or  Odder  At  Clonard,  in  1799,  Thomas  Tyrrel  of 

Cilrainey,  at  the  head  of  24  veomen  and  3  boys 
repelled  repeated  attacks  of  S.OOO  Wicklow  rebel*, 
under  the  command  of  Garrett  Byrne ;  and  so  com- 
pletely discomfited  and  scattered  them,  that  only  16 
returned  in  an  organized  form,  or  followed  their 

leader  to  their  homes  Pop.  of  the  village,  iu  1831, 

66  ;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CLON  ARNEY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Delvin. 
1  mile  north  by  west  of  Costletown-Delvin,  co. 
Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  2^  miles;  breadth, 
U  ;  area,  2,308  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  848;  in  1841. 
897.  Houses  152.  The  land  consists  nearly  all  of 
bog  and  upland ;  and,  where  arable,  is  generally 
light.  The  surface  is  washed  on  the  north  by  Lough 
Dele,  and  lies  midway  between  the  roads  from  Ath- 

boy  and  Trim  to  Granard  This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Castletown-Delvik 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £92  6s.  1 4il.  In  1834.  the  Protestant*  amounted 
to  51,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  790;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  on  its  books  23  boys  and  18  girls. 

CLONASLEE,  a  quoad  sacra  parish,  containing  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north-west  border 
of  the  barony  of  Tinnehinch,  and  of  Queen's  co.. 
Leinster.  Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  9.422 ^ 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4,066.  The  surface  comprise* 
a  considerable  tract  of  bog  and  mountain;  and  about 
one-half  of  the  land  is  of  first-rate  quality,  while 
the  other  half  is  of  second  and  third  rate  qualities. 
The  country  north  of  the  village  is  flat,  bleak,  boggy, 
and  uninteresting;  but  that  on  the  south  is  highly 
and  agreeably  varied  by  the  slopes  of  the  Slievebloom 
mountains.  Near  the  village  are  the  mansion  ot 
Btittas,  and  the  ruins  of  Castle-Cuff,  the  former  the 
seat  of  General  Dunne.  The  interior  is  traversed 
westward  by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Birr.  The 
village  stands  on  this  road,  on  the  rivulet  Borrodoi*, 
and  on  the  margin  of  the  county,  7  miles  from 
Mountmcllick,  13  from  Birr,  and  48}  from  Dublin. 
It  occupies  a  central  position  in  reference  to  Mount- 
mellick,  Birr,  Tullamore,  and  Mountrath ;  and,  in 
consequence,  has  been  recommended  as  a  convenient 
military  station.  It  has  a  good  inn.  A  fair  is  held 
on  May  3.  At  the  clo«e  of  1841,  a  dispensary  to 
be  established  here  hod  been  presented  for.  but  was 
not  then  in  operation.  The  village  is  within  the 
quoad  civilia  parish  of  Kilmanman.  Area,  23  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  514;  in  1841,  561.  House*  96— 
This  parish  is  n  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  It  comprises  the 
quoad  civilia  parish  of  Kilmanman,  and  two  town- 
lands  of  the  parish  of  Reary.     Tithe  composition 
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assigned  to  the  curate,  £46  3t.  Id. ;  glebe,  £29  14*. 
Gross  income,  £122  Is.  1.1  ;  nett,  £104  5*.  7d. 
Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Oregan,  as  vicar  of  Kil- 
manman.  The  church  has  a  tower  and  spire,  and 
was  built,  in  1814,  by  mean*  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s. 
2jd.,  and  a  loan  of  £276  18s.  5Ad.  from  the  lute 
Board  of  Fir*t  Fruits.  Sittings  *  200 ;  attendance 
120.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  two  officiates, 
and  an  attendance  of  1,400.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  213,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,885 ;  and  6  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  sala- 
ried with  £20  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  two  with  respectively  £12  and  £10  from  the 
National  Board — had  on  their  books  188  boys  and 
00  girls. 

CLONATTIX\  a  demesne  in  the  barony  of  Gorey, 
half-a-mile  east  of  the  town  of  Gorey,  co.  Wexford, 
Lei  lister.  The  mansion  is  the  seat  of  D.  Rim,  Esq., 
and  occupies  the  site  of  one  which  was  burned  in 
1798  by  the  insurgents.  A  very  ancient  ecclesiasti- 
cal edifice  exists  in  ruin  here,  measuring  not  more 
than  30  feet  by  19,  and  rudely  constructed  of  large 
blacks  of  red  grit-stone.  A  highly  ornamented  Saxon 
doorway  seems  evidently  of  much  later  date  of  erec- 
tion than  the  rest  of  the  edifice ;  it  is  constructed  of 
a  blueish  grit-stone  ;  the  capitals  of  its  pillars  have 
sculpturings  of  human  heads  and  beast*,  both  natu- 
ral and  monstrous ;  and  the  broad  members  of  its 
arch  are  decorated  with  reticulated  work,  and  with 
other  carvings  and  devices  common  in  the  early  cir- 
cular style  of  architecture.  The  rudest  parts  of  the 
building  appear  to  rank  with  the  earliest  stone  eccle- 
siastical structures  in  Ireland;  but  though  highly 
worthy  of  antiquarian  care,  have  shamefully  suffered 
from  neglect  and  dilapidation. 

CLO  X  BAR,  one  of  three  denominations  of  a  con- 
tinuous bog,  in  the  baronies  of  Dunroore  and  Clare, 
co.  Galway,  Counaught-  The  other  denominations 
are  Castlegrove  and  Clare-Tuam.  The  whole  bog 
is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  east  by  the  Clare 
rivulet,  and  approaches  within  a  mile  of  the  mansion 
of  Castle- Hacket,  and  within  \i  mile  of  Tuam.  Area, 
7,378  English  acres ;  height  above  the  level  of  high 
water  in  Galway  bay.  111  j  feet;  average  depth,  20 
feet;  estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £11.387  10s. 
It  is  a  pretty  firm  brown  bog;  lies  on  blue  clay, 
marl,  and  limestone  gravel ;  and  is  greatly  inter- 
sected by  ridges  of  projecting  land.  In  1814,  only 
a  small  part  of  it  bad  been  improved,  and  a  remark- 
ably tine  small  plantation  flourished  on  part  of  its 
northern  border,  at  the  rear  of  Castlegrove. 

CLONBEG.  a  parish  in  the  southern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  and  of  co.  Tipperary,  4ft 
miles  south  by  west  of  the  town  of  Tipperary, 
Mun»ter.  length,  west  by  northward,  6^  miles; 
breadth,  from  I  to  4;  area,  15,112  acres,  1  rood,  27 

?crches, — of  which  21  acres,  36  perches,  are  water, 
•op.,  in  1831,  .1.662  ;  in  1841.  4.377-  Houses  631. 
The  surface  consists  of  a  chief  part  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  glen  of  Aberlow,  and  part  of  the 
north  side  of  the  Galtee  mountains ,  and  both  pos- 
sesses great  picturesqueness  in  itself,  and  commands, 
at  some  points,  stirring  views  of  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  magnificent  vale.  See  Aherlow  and 
Galtee*.  Yet  the  land,  with  tbe  exception  of  a 
small  portion,  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  principal 
summits  are  Galtee- .More  on  the  southern  boundary, 
— altitude,  3,015  feet;  Knocknanuss  and  another 
mountain  on  the  southern  border, — altitudes,  2,166 
and  2,109  feet;  Slievenamuck  on  tbe  northern  boun- 
dary,—altitude.  1,215  feet;  and  Moauour  on  the 
northern  border,— altitude,  1,103  feet.  Two  indi- 
genous head-streams  of  the  Aherlow  descend  from 
elevations  of  respectively  1,330  and  1,266  feet;  the 
Aherlow  itself  leaves  the  eastern  boundary  on  an 


elevation  of  223  feet;  and  three  indigenous  streams, 
which  depart  into  co.  Limerick  on  the  west,  leave 
Clonbeg  on  elevations  of  respectively  451,  479,  and 
307  feet.  On  the  south-west  border  stands  the  ruin 
of  Moor  Abbey.    Tbe  mansions  are  Bally  wire,  Bal- 

linacourty,  Castlercagh,  and  Woodville  This  parish 

is  a  rectory  in  tbe  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe  composition, 
£369  4s.  7Jd-  J  Klebtf.  < 40-  The  rectories  of  Clon- 
beg and  Killaldriff  [see  that  article],  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Clonbeg.  Length,  7i  miles;  breadth, 
1|.    Pop.,  in  1831,  *,563.   Gross  income,  £679  4s. 

7  d,  ;  nett,  £608  Is.  7d.  Patron,  tbe  diocesan. 
The  church  is  u  very  old  building.  Sittings  100; 
attendance,  from  50  to  <X)  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  of  Clonbeg  and  KillaldrifT  have  an  attend- 
ance, the  former  of  1,900,  the  latter  of  1,000.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  148, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,706;  the  Protestants 
of  the  union  to  159,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
5,695 ;  3  daily  schools  in  tbe  parish— one  of  which 
was  in  connection  with  the  London  Hibernian  So- 
ciety, and  was  aided  besides  with  £20  a-year  from 
the  rector.  Captain  Dawson,  and  Mr.  Hill — bad  on 
their  books  78  boy*  and  41  girls;  and  these  and 
two  other  schools  in  tbe  union  had  170  boy*  and 
94  girls. 

CLONBERN,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of 
the  half-barony  of  Ballymoe,  4 J  miles  south-east  of 
Dunmore,  co.  Galway,  Connaugbt.  It  consists  of  a 
main  body,  and  a  detached  district,  tbe  latter  situ- 
ated J  of  a  mile  to  the  north-north-east.  Length  of 
the  main  body,  south-eastward,  4}  mile*  ;  extreme 
breadth,  2}  miles ;  area,  6,758  acres,  22  perches. 
Length  of  the  detached  district  southward,  3j  miles  ; 
extreme  breadth,  I }  mile  ;  area,  3,703  acres,  2  roods, 

8  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  2,374;  in 
1841,  2,333.  Houses  411.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  surface  is  bog ;  but  the  rest  of  the  land  is  gener- 
ally arable  ;  and,  though  light,  is  for  the  most  part 
of  good  quality.  An  indigenous  stream  in  the  main 
body  descends  from  an  elevation  of  224  to  one  of 
209  feet ;  and  the  two  chief  rills  of  the  detached  dis- 
trict have  a  medium  elevation  of  respectively  258  and 
228  feet.  Tbe  highest  is  in  tbe  west  boundary  of 
the  main  body,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 
339  feet.  A  lacustrine  water  area  of  130  acres,  3 
roods,  39  perches,  comprises  tbe  greater  part  of 
Lough  Mackccran,  and  about  the  half  of  Lough  Doo. 
The  main  body  contains  two  ruined  castles  and  the 
mansion  of  Clonbern ;  and  the  detached  district 
contuins  ulso  two  rained  castles  and  the  mansion  of 
Park- Lodge.  The  chief  village  is  Bracklintown  : 
which  see.  The  road  from  Ballinamore  to  Dun- 
more  bisects  the  interior. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Km.kerrjm  [which  see  J, 
in  the  dio.  of  Tuam.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £40;  and  the  rectorial  tithes,  jointly 
with  those  of  Boyannah,  are  compounded  for  £240, 
and  are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  provost  of 
Tuam  cathedral.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
Mahanagh  has  an  attendance  of  from  700  to  (MX); 
that  at  Lerkin  has  an  attendance  of  about  500 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  both 
are  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilkerrin.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  15,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  2,513  ;  and  2  hedge-schools  at  Mahanagh  and 
Lerkin  had  on  their  books  121  boys  and  41  girl*. 

CLOX  BROCK,  the  demesne  of  Lord  Clonbrock, 
in  the  barony  of  Kilconnel,  2  miles  west  of  Ahas- 
cragh,  co.  Galway,  Counaught.  lU  large  extent  of 
well-preserved  wood,  its  tine  lawns,  its  irrigated 
meadows,  form  a  rich  relief  to  a  district  character- 
ized by  flatness,  bleak  ties*,  and  bog.  The  mansion, 
though  a  plain  structure,  is  spacious  and  of  pleasing 
appearance.    In  1790,  Robert  Dillon,  of  the  same 
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ancestry  as  the  Viscounts  Dillon,  and  the  EarU  of 
Ro<coramon,  was  created  Baron  Clonbrock  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland. 

CLONBRONEY,  or  Clonbrone.  a  parish,  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Ardagh,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Gran- 
ard,  51  mile*  west  of  the  town  of  Granard,  co.  Long- 
ford, Leinster.  The  Granard  section  contains  the 
village  of  Balltnal.ee  :  which  see.  Length,  south- 
south-eastward,  7  miles ;  breadth,  from  5  furlongs  to 
•*H  miles.  Area  of  the  Ardagh  section,  482  acres, 
3  roods,  33  perches;  of  the  Granard  section,  12,224 
acres,  3  roods,  28  perches, — of  which  124  acres,  2 
roods,  1G  perches  are  water.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  5,471  ;  in  1841,  5.1 14.  Houses  890.  Pop.  of 
the  Ardagh  section,  in  1831,  175;  in  1841,  44.  Houses 
9.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Granard  section, 
in  1831,  5.041  ;  in  1841,  4,771.  Houses  831.  The 
land,  regarded  in  the  average,  is  of  middle-rate  quality, 
and  worth  about  24s,  per  acre.  The  declination  it  to 
the  south,  along  the  ea«t  side  of  the  Camlin  river. 
Roads  radiate  from  Ballinalec  toward  respectively 
Granard,  Longford,  Edgeworthstown,  and  Carrick- 
on-Shannon.  Loughs  Gurteen  and  Currygranc  lie 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  and  comprise  most 
of  its  water-area.  Near  the  base  of  Cairne  Hill  is 
Kilshruly,  the  seat  of  Major  T.  Edgeworth;  and 
on  the  road  from  Edgeworthstown  to  Ballinalec,  is 
Lissard,  the  seat  of  John  O'Ferral,  Esq.  The 
demesne  of  Firmount.  the  residence  of  the  late  Abbe 
Edgeworth.  who  was  confessor  to  Louis  XVI.,  and 
attended  him  to  the  scaffold,  is  now  included  in 
that  of  Lissard,  and  still  contains  part  of  the 
Abbe's  hou<e  and  chapel.  Other  demesnes  are 
Garvagh,  Wbitebill,  Currygrane,  Lark  field,  and 
Glen-Lodge.  A  nunnery  i«  alleged  to  have  been 
founded  at  Clonbroney  by  St.  Patrick, — to  have 
been  the  retreat  of  the  two  Emeria*. — sisters  of 
St.  Gua«cat,  abbot  of  Lerha,— and  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  778. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  Vi- 
carial tithe  composition,  £1(16  3s.  Id. ;  glebe,  £57. 
Gross  income.  £223  3s.  Id.;  nett,  £176  4*.  2d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of 
£75.  One  part  of  the  rectorial  tithes  is  compounded 
for  £124  12s.  3|d.,  and  belongs  to  the  diocesan  and 
is  demised  ;  and  another  part  is  compounded  for  £  1 15 
7s.  B\tl.,  and  is  impropriate  in  Michael  Nelligan,  Esq. 
The  church  was  built  in  1826,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£1,015  7s.  8id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits, 
and  enlarged,  in  1832,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £200 
from  that  Board,  and  donations  of  aggregately  £130 
from  Lady  Rosse,  Col.  Palliser.  and  the  vicar.  Sit- 
tings 30();  attendance  250.  A  scboolhouse  at  the 
extremity  of  the  parish  is  also  used  every  Thursday 
as  a  parochial  place  of  worship.  Two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels  have  each  an  attendance  of  1,000;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are 
mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  824  Churchmen.  79  Presbyterians,  and  4,050  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school  had  on 
its  books  71  boys  and  69  girls;  2  Roman  Catholic 
Sunday  schools  had  280  boys  and  420  girls  ;  and  6 
daily  schools — 2  of  which  were  salaried  by  the 
Ardagh  Association,  and  1  by  the  National  Board — 
had  on  their  books  286  boys  and  163  girls.  In  1840, 
the  National  Hoard  granted  £74  3s.  4d.  toward  the 
erection  of  a  school  at  Castlebrock  ;  and  had  a  school 
at  Clonbroney,  and  a  male  school  and  a  female 
school  at  Ballinalee. 

CLONBULLOGE,  a  parish,  containing  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Coolestown, 
King's  co.,  Leinster.  The  parish  is  also  called  Clon- 
sast,  and  the  village  Purefoy's  Place.  Length, 
southward,  5}  miles;  breadth,  from  3}  to  5  miles; 
area,  23,557  acres,  2  roods,  19  perches.    Pop.,  in 


1831.  3,914 ;  in  1841.  3.803.  Houses  635.  Its  out- 
line is  very  irregular,  occasionally  contracted,  and 
generally  much  indented  and  encroached  upon  by 
bog.  The  surface  is  flat.  tame,  and,  to  a  consider- 
j  able  extent,  morassy.  The  cultivated  land  average* 
j  in  value  from  20s.  to  80s.  per  plantation  acre.  The 
highest  ground  Is  in  the  west,  and  has  an  altitude  of 
only  62  feet  above  the  Feagile  river  at  the  village,  or 
of  275  feet  above  sea-level.  The  demesnes  are 
Clonbrin,  Hollywood,  Kilcloncorky,  Chevy-Chane, 
Cushina,  Clonsast,  Ballydermot,  and  Cloncant,  The 
Feagile  river  effects  the  drainage  southward  ;  two 
lines  of  the  Grand  Canal  approach  somewhat  near 
the  northern  and  southern  boundaries ;  and  the 
road  from  Rathangan  to  Philipstown  passes  west- 
north-westward  through  the  interior.  The  village 
of  Clonbulloge  stands  on  that  road,  5j  miles  south 
by  west  of  Edenderry.  This  was  the  only  part  of 
the  county  in  which  the  rebellion  of  1798  broke  out ; 
and  it  suffered  from  the  insurgents  the  demolition  by 
fire  of  two  or  three  good  dwelling-houses.  The  re- 
edification  of  the  village  was  commenced  on  a  mean 
plan;  and  the  new  houses  erected  were  small  and 
poor.  A  fair  is  held  on  July  10.  Area  of  the  vil- 
lage 27  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  313.  Houses  62  — 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare.  Tithe 
composition,  £628  Pis.  3jd.  The  rectory  of  Clou- 
sast  and  the  vicarage  of  Ballixakjll  [see  that  arti- 
cle], constitute  the  benefice  of  Clonbulloge.  Length. 
91  miles;  breadth,  8.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4.861.  Gro*a 
income.  £694  3s.  Of d. ;  nett,  £603  8s.  4] d.  Patron, 
alternately  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  the  diocesan. 
The  church,  as  appears  by  a  monumental  slab,  was 
built  upwards  of  I3j  years  ago.  Sittings  275;  attend- 
ance 1(H).  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  jointly 
an  attendance  of  1.800.  and  are  served  by  5  officiates, 
3  of  whom  officiate  also  at  the  chapels  of  Edenderry. 
Crohane,  and  Rhode.  In  1834.  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  consisted  of  369  Churchmen,  II  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  3,622  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
those  of  the  union  consisted  of  442  Churchmen,  1 1 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  4,534  Roman  Catholics. 
In  the  same  year,  7  daily  schools  in  the  parish— one 
of  which  was  salaried  with  £4  from  the  rector  and 
£8  from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice 
— had  on  their  books  182  boys  and  146  girls ;  and 
there  was  1  daily  school  in  Ballinakill.  In  1840. 
two  National  schools  at  Clonbulloge  were  attended 
by  respectively  68  boys  and  1 15  girls,  and  were  each 
salaried  with  £12. 

CLONBULLOGE,  a  parish  on  the  east  side  of 
the  barony  of  Clan  william,  4^  miles  south-east  of  Tip- 
perary,  co.  Tippcrary,  Munster.  Length,  south- 
eastward, 3}  mdes;  breadth,  from  |  a  mile  to  3$ 
miles ;  area.  3,954  acres,  3  roods,  8  perches.  Pop., 
In  1831.  1.457;  in  1841,  1.546.  Houses  228.  The 
land,  though  consisting  chiefly  of  the  terminating 
part  of  a  vale  which  comes  down  from  the  north 
upon  the  foot  of  the  glen  of  Aherlow,  and  of  a  band 
of  country  which  passes  across  that  beauteous  glen, 
and  ascends  the  north  side  of  the  Gal  tees,  is  aggre- 
gately of  inferior  quality.  Two  summits  of  the 
Galtees,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  projecting 
district,  have  altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respectively 
1.577  and  1,437  feet.  Lismacue,  the  old  family  seat 
of  William  Baker,  Esq.,  stand-  on  the  south-wrst 
border,  close  to  the  hamlet  of  Banshaw ;  and  con- 
tributes to  the  landscape  considerable  sylvan  orna- 
ment. The  other  seats  are  Banshaw,  Grallagh,  and 
Clonbulloge.    The  road  from  Tippcrary  to  Cahir 

descends  southward  across  the  interior  This  parish 

is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  benefice  of  Tifperary 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe  com- 
position, £136  12s.  31d.5  glebe.  £38.  In  1834.  the 
parishioners,  with  just  one  exception,  were  all  Ro- 
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man  Catholic-. ;  and  2  pay  doily  schools  bad  on  their 
books  52  boys  and  12  girls. 

CLONBUNNAGH.  a  bog,  st  the  south-west 
point  of  the  barony  of  Clonlonan  and  of  eo.  West, 
meath,  Leinster.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  2]  mile*  below  Athlone.  Area,  722  Eng- 
lish acres.  Its  surface  is  tolerably  even,  and  lies 
from  28  to  36  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shannon, 
but  falls  abruptly  off  toward  both  tbat  river  and  a 
streamlet  on  the  south.  Iu  depth  is  from  20  to  34 
feet.  Estimated  expense  of  reclamation,  £3  8s.  4d. 
per  acre. 

CLONCA.    See  Clokcha. 

CLONCAGH,  or  Clocncaoh,  a  parish  on  the 
west  side  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Connello,  3J  miles 
south  of  Rathkeale,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Area, 
4,543  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.397;  in  1841,  1,389. 
House*  214.  The  land  is  chiefly  arable  ground  and 
pasture  ;  but  runs  up  on  the  south  among  the  skirts 
Of  the  great  mountain-district  which  occupies  the 

borders  of  Limerick  and  Kerry  This  parish  is  a 

vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Clokelty 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £85,  and  the  rectorial  for 
£  170;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Christopher 
Delmege,  E*q.  A  glebe  of  23  plantation  acres  is 
in  dispute  between  the  vicar  and  the  impropriator. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
about  400;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Knock  *- 
dcrry.  In  1834,  the  Protestant*  amounted  to  11, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,444;  and  a  pay  daily 
school  had  on  its  books  30  boys  and  10  girls.  The 
old  parish-church  appears  to  have  originally  been  a 
monastic  edifice  ;  and,  with  characteristic  gullibility, 
is  asserted  by  various  writers  to  have  been  built  as 
a  religious  house  by  a  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns  who 
died  in  024. 

CLONCALL.    Sec  Forgrey. 

CLONCAST,  an  alias  name  of  Clonballoge, 
King's  co.    See  Clondulloge. 

CLONCAT,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Girley, 
barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Pop., 
in  1831.  728;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CLONCHA,  or  Clonca,  a  parish  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  of  co.  Lon- 
donderry, of  Ulster,  and  of  Ireland.  It  includes 
Malin  Head,  and  extends  south-eastward  thence, 
partly  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  bay  of  Strabre- 
gaghi  and  partly  between  sections  of  the  parish  of 
Culdaff,  till  it  tails  upon  the  north-east  coast  of  the 
barony.  Length,  13  miles;  breadth,  from  |  to  4  ; 
area,  19,643  acres,  18  perches. — of  which  21  acres,  I 
rood,  21  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  6,fiH2;  in 
1841. 6.778.  Houses  1,110.  The  villages  are  Bally- 
gorman  and  Malin  :  which  see.  The  mansions  are 
Malin  Hall,  R.  Harvey,  Esq.,  and  Goorey,  J.  Har- 
vey, E«q.  Strabregagh  bay  is  the  only  harbour. 
See  Strarrcgach.  The  coast  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  of  this  bay  is  very  rocky;  and  from  Stra- 
bregagh  to  Coolort,  and  again  from  Malin  Well  to 
Glengad,  it  exhibits  a  series  of  picturesque  precipices. 
Ekristraiu'l  [see  that  article]  lies  about  2  league* 
east  of  Malin  Head,  and  has  a  lighthouse.  The  tides 
near  Malin  Head,  and  in  the  Sound  of  Ennistrahul, 
are  rapid.  Two  mountains,  called  Knockbrock  and 
Knockamena,  arc  the  only  very  high  ground  in  the 
parish,  and  are  covered  with  black  heath  and  an  in-  j 
considerable  quantity  of  coarse  grass.  Bogs  are 
numerous ;  the  largest  is  that  of  Templemoyle.  | 
About  one-half  of  the  whole  area  is  bog  and  upland; 
the  other  half  consists  for  the  most  part  of  poor  land ; 
ami  scarcely  a  spot  is  decorated  with  either  planta- 
tion or  coppice.  Limestone  forming  part  of  a  vein 
which  extends  from  Culdaff  to  Cashcl,  abounds  at 


Glacknadrummon,  Laraehril,  Dunros*.  Cloncht,  and 
Templemoyle;  argillaceous  schist  is  quarried  at 
Dunmore,  and  sometimes  raised  in  flags  12  feet 
square,  but  is  disadvantageous^  situated  for  facility 
ot  exportation ;  a  reddish-coloured  granite,  suscep- 
tible of  a  fine  surface,  might  be  raised  in  very  large 
blocks  at  Dunmore;  tinily  ramified  white  coral  forms 
most  of  the  gravel  in  a  cove  of  the  glebe  called  the 
Port;  and  pebbles  of  great  beauty,  and  curiously 
variegated,  are  found  at  Malin  Head,  and  manufac- 
tured into  trinkets.  A  Druidical  circle  occurs  at 
Laraehril;  some  monastic  ruins  at  Coolort;  rem- 
nants of  an  antique  sculptured  large  stone-cro^s, 
near  the  church ;  and  vestiges  of  old  churches  and 
cemeteries  at  Lagg  and  Templemoyle.  "  Dunmore, 
in  the  glebe,"  says  Mason's  statist  of  the  parish,  "ia 
a  great  peninsular  rock,  the  isthmus  of  which  is  a 
deep  ravine.  The  upper  part  presents  some  plat- 
forms, in  which  nature  seems  to  have  been  assisted  by 
art ;  there  is  a  small  peat-bog  on  its  summit.  In 
ancient  warfare,  this  place  might  have  been  tenable 
for  a  short  time."  "Near  Malin  Head  is  a  small 
hollow  in  a  rock,  which  is  filled  with  sea-water  at 
every  tide:  it  is  reputed  to  possess  a  miraculous 
power  of  curing  diseases,  and  is  consequently  a  seri- 
ous nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  .  for  it  invites 
strollers  and  mendicants  of  the  worst  description 
from  the  three  adjoining  counties,  who  infest  the 
neighbourhood  by  their  numlters,  and  corrupt  it  by 
their  example."  *The  chief  orgies  at  this  well,  as  at 
many  others  in  Ireland,  are  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery ;  and  they  assort  so  well  with  the  corrup- 
tion and  ignorance  of  the  mob,  who  sec  tbem  sanc- 
tioned by  superstition,  that  thev  have  resisted  the 
united  efforts  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  for 
their  suppression.  The  chief  roads  are  those  from 
Malin  toward  respectively  Malin  Head,  Cari.donugh, 

and  Greencastle  This  parish  i*  a  rectory,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe  coin- 
position,  X556;  glebe,  £148.  tiros*  income,  £704  ; 
nett,  £663  16s.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Donegal. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  adjoining  benefice  of 
Culdaff.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
church  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Malin,  and  waa 
built,  in  1829,  by  means  of  £250  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, £384  2s.  lOd.  raised  by  parochial  assessment, 
and  £200  borrowed  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sitting  300 ;  attendance,  from  70  to  96.  A 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  at  Goorey  has  an  attend- 
ance of  from  160  to  280.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
at  Boran  has  two  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of 


700  at  one  service  and  1,400  at  another.  Two  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels,  at  Aughacoy  and  Lagg,  have 
jointly  3  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  2.000.  In 
1 834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  423  Churchmen, 
810  Presbyterians,  and  5,569  Roman  Catholic* ;  3 
Sunday  schools  bad  on  average  attendance  of  about 
433  children,  but  one  of  them  was  Roman  Catholic 
and  had  300  of  the  whole;  and  1 1  daily  schools— one 
of  which  was  supported  chiefly  by  subscription,  one 
was  aided  with  about  £1 1  a-) car  from  the  London 
Hiliernian  and  the  London  Indies'  Hibernian  Soci- 
eties, one  was  salaried  with  £10  10s.  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Donegal,  and  3  were  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board— hod  on  their  books  513  boys  and 


288  girls. 

CLONCHURCH.    See  Cloreboree. 
CLONCLARE,  or  Cloorclare.  a  parish,  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Rossclogher,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Dromabaire,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught.     The  Ross- 
village  of  KlLTV- 


clogher  section  contains  the 
CLOCHER  ;  and  the  Dromahaire 


part  of  the  town  of  Manor-  II aniltok  i  see 
these  articles.   Length,  westward,  8  miles;  breadth, 
I  to  5].     Ana  of  the  Rossdogbcr 
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T0.3I3  acres,  4  perches, — of  which  12  acre*,  I  rod,  I 
124  perches  are  in  Upper  Lough  Macnean,  and  48 
acre*,  I  rood,  34  perches  ure  in  small  lakes.  Area 
of  the  Droraahaire  section.  22,677  acres,  26  perches, 
—of  which  624  acres,  1  rood.  24  perches  are  in 
Upper  Lough  Macnean,  and  89  acre*,  2  roods,  28 
prrche*  are  in  small  lakes  Pop.  of  the  whole, 
hi  1831,  9,128;  in  1841,  10,524.  Houses  1.665. 
Pop  of  the  Rossclogher  section,  in  1831,  2,416;  in 
1841,  2.944.  Houses  509.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Droniahaire  section,  in  1841,  6,568. 
Houses  1,004".  Lough  Macnean  extends  ulong  the 
boundary  with  co  Fermanagh  ;  and  a  central  line  of 
mountain  watershed  in  the  interior  separates  the 
sources  of  this  lake's  feeders  on  the  east  from  the 
head-streams  of  the  Bonnet  river  on  the  west,  and 
divides  the  basin-system  of  the  Erne  from  that  of 
Lough  Gill  and  the  bay  of  Sligo.  The  parochial 
surface  comprises  a  large"  portion  of  the  most  scenic 
district  in  the  county,  and  contains  a  rich  series  of 
glen  and  mountain  landscapes.  Dark  moorland  hills, 
craggy  and  precipitous  escarpments,  bold  and  broken 
slopes,  winding  glens,  narrow  ravines,  fertile  vales, 
green  declivities,  and  luxuriant  demesnes,  are  pre- 
sented in  such  richness  and  variety  of  composition  as 
to  produce  a  large  amount  of  at  once  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  romance.  Many  of  the  heights  are  expres- 
sively outlined,  and  attain  an  altitude  of  upwards  of 
1,000  feet;  but  the  two  principal  arc  situated 
respectively  on  the  southern  boundary  and  on 
the  north -west  border,  and  have  altitudes,  the 
former  of  1.447  feet,  and  the  latter  of  1.511. 
Yet  in  spite  of  a  great  abundance  of  manurial  lime- 
stone, a  vast  aggregate  acreage  of  land  remains  un- 
improved, marshv,  and  moorish.  Glenfam  Hall,  the 
seat  of  Charles  Tottenham,  Esq.,  occupies  a  roman- 
tic site  in  the  beautiful  mountain-vale  of  Glenfam, 
which  runs  down  to  the  head  of  Lough  Macnean. 
Among  other  seats  is  Hollymouot,  the  property  of 
S.  Armstrong,  Esq.  The  interior  is  bisected  west- 
ward by  the  road  from  Enniskillen  to  Sligo. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
M axor-Hamilton  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
more.  A  portion  of  the  rectorial  tithes,  compound- 
ed for  £14,  is  impropriate  in  Owen  Wynne,  Esq.,  as 
abbot  of  Clonelare;  and  the  rest  of  the  tithes— in- 
eluding  both  the  vicarial  and  a  part  of  the  rectorial, 
which  are  reported  to  belong  to  the  bishop,  but  are 
allowed  to  be  levied  by  the  incumbent  for  payment 
ef  a  small  sum  in  lieu  of  them — are  compounded  for 
£320.  The  church  is  situated  in  Manor- Hamilton  ; 
but  when  built,  or  at  what  co«t,  is  not  known. 
Sittings  700  ;  attendance  380.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapels  of  Manor-Hamilton  and  Glenfam  have  an 
at  tendance,  the  former  of  1,000,  and  the  latter  of 
1.650;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, they  arc  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  2.024,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  7,470 ;  and  7  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  salaried  with  £8  from'  the  National  Board,  one 
with  £27  from  the  benefaction  of  Mr.  Masterson, 
one  with  £12  from  the  Baptist  Society,  two  with 
respectively  £20  and  £5  from  subscription,  and  one 
with  a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society — had  on  their  hooks  189  boys  and  254 
girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  a  school  at 
Towtieyunscnagh,  and  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls' 
school  at  Kiltyclogher. 

CLONCORR1CK,  or  Cloonk  roRRtcR,  a  mo- 
dernized old  ca*tle,  within  half-a-inile  of  the  town 
of  Carrigallen,  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Carri- 
gallen,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught.  It  was  built  by 
the  O'Rorkes ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
John  O'Rorke,  the  son  of  Thady,  and  the  last  of 
tbi*t  family  who  lived  in  any  dvgrce  of  splendour, 


resided  in  it,  when  he  became  an  object  of  envy 
to  some  of  the  queen's  favourites,  and,  at  a  court 
of  claims  held  in-  Carrigallen,  was,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Abbot  Mara  ward,  deprived  of  bis  estates 
and  bastardized.  The  edifice  has  been  so  modern- 
ized as  to  lose  its  castellated  appearance ;  and  u  now 
the  seat  of  Pierce  Simpson,  E*q. 

CLONCOSCORAN,  a  demesne,  about  3  miles 
north-west  of  Dnngarvan,  barony  of  Decies-without- 
Drum,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  The  mansion  i* 
beautifully  situated  on  the  rising  grounds  which 
unite  with  the  Cummeraghs;  and  the  grounds  imme- 
diately behind  it  arc  picturesquely  broken  and  diver- 
sified by  glens  and  ravines.  The  proprietor  is  Sir 
 Humble,  Bart. 

CLONCRAFF.    See  Cloonajt. 

CLONCRANE,  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Cooles- 
town,  I  mile  north  of  Clonbulloge,  King's  co.  Lein- 
ster.  Length,  2J  miles ;  breadth,  1 }  ;  area,  3,523 
English  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  a 
steep  ridge  of  limestone  gravel ;  on  the  ea<t.  by  the 
Feagile  rivulet;  on  the  west,  by  the  Philip*tnwn 
rivulet;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  small  hill  of  Clon- 
crane,  round  which  the  two  rivulets  wend  to  an  im- 
mediate confluence.  Excepting  about  20  acres  of 
compact  or  black  bog,  which  was  long  ago  used  a* 
turbary,  the  whole  area  consists  of  fibrous  or  red 
bog.  The  highest  and  lowest  points  occur  respec- 
tively near  the  Island  of  Derry-Clogban,  and  near 
the  Philipstown  rivulet  west  of  Cloncrane,  and  He 
240  and  211  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  in 
Dublin  bay,  and  24  and  53  feet  below  the  summit- 
level  of  the  Grand  Canal.  E*timatcd  cost  of  re- 
clamation, £5,437  13s. 

CLONCREW.    Sec  CLopscrew. 

CLONCUR  R  V .  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ikeathy 
and  Oughterany,  4  J  miles  west  by  north  of  Kil- 
cock,  and  on  the  north  border  of  co.  Kildare, 
ster.  Length,  westward,  4  miles  ;  breadth,  from  3 
furlonga  to  4  miles ;  area,  8.390  acres,  9  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,601;  in  1841,  1,666.  Houses 
297-  Though  some  good  land  exists,  the  general 
surface  is  freely  interspersed  with  bog,  baa  a  cold 
and  tame  appearance,  and  prevailingly  consists  of 
poor  or  at  least  inferior  soil.  The  ditch y,  stagnant 
Blackwater  traces  the  boundary  with  co,  Meath  ; 
and  the  Grand  Canal,  and  great  Connaught  road  from 
Dublin,  traverse  the  north  border.  The  highest 
ground  is  in  the  centre,  and  has  an  altitude  above 
sea-level  of  481  feet.  The  seats  are  Ballinakil). 
Newtown,  and  Cappagh.  The  principal  hamlet  is 
Newtown.  The  small  hamlet  of  Cloncurry  con- 
sists of  only  a  few  thatched  cahins;  yet,  in  former 
times,  was  a  place  of  comparative  importance.  In 
itH  vicinity  is  a  moat,  or  aboriginal  earthwork,  now 
mantled  with  verdure.  Near  this  moat  formerly 
stood  a  castle  which  Col.  Monk  defended  in  1641  for 
the  Parliament,  but  which  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  In  1347,  a 
Carmelite  friar v  was  founded  at  Cloncurrv  by  John 
Roche;  and.  in  1405,  both  it  and  the  village  were 
burned  by  the  Irish  septs.  The  monastic  building 
was  re-edified,  and  was  used  till  the  general  suppres- 
sion ;  and  some  low  ruins  of  its  church  still  exist, 
and,  jointly  with  the  old  moat,  draw  the  attention  of 
a  curious  traveller  along  the  Dublin  and  Gal  way 
high  road.  Cornelius  MacGclan,  bishop  of  Kildare, 
who  had  a  great  reputation  for  learning,  and  died  in 
1223,  was  for  some  time  rector  of  Cloncurry,  wms 
buried  in  its  church,  and  was  probably  a  native  of 
the  parish.  The  manor  of  Cloncurry  was  an  ancient 
demesne  of  the  Earls  of  Ormonde ;  it  came  to  be 
held  in  fee  under  them  by  the  Ayliner  family  of 
Lyons  and  Viscount  Gormanstown ;  and  it  was  sold 
by  Michael  Aylmcr  of  Lyons  to  Sir  Nicholas  Lawles* 
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Bart.  The  new  proprietor  received  from  it  the  title 
of  Baron  in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1781;  and  hi*  son, 
the  second  Baron,  was  created  Baron  Cloncurry  in 
the  peerage  of  Britain  in  1831 — This  parish  i*  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Rilcock  [which 
nee],  in  the  dio.  of  Rildarc.  Vicarial  tithe  compo- 
sition, £174  2*.  Id. ;  glebe,  £7.  The  rectorial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £'210,  and  are  impropriate,  and 
reputed  to  belong  to  Lord  Cloncurry.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  GOO;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Rilcock.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  15.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,586; 
and  2  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
-t  7  from  the  National  Board — were  attended  on  the 
average  by  85  children.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
bad  a  school  at  Tiermahou,  and  a  boys*  school  and  a 
girls'  school  at  Newtown. 

CLONCURRY.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  East 
Ophalv,  2$  miles  north  -vast  by  cast  of  Rathangan, 
co.  Kiitlare,  Leinster.  Length,  .-outh-west  by  south- 
ward, 5  miles ;  breadth,  from  ',  of  a  mile  to  2  miles ; 
area,  5,419  acres,  2  roods,  31  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  698;  in  1841.  644.  Houses  110.  All  the 
north-western  and  larger  district  is  part  of  the  bog 
of  Lullymore  ;  but  the  south-eastern  district  is  com- 
paratively ornate.  The  highest  ground  occurs  near 
the  south,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  539 
feet  The  Grand  Canal  crosses  tbe  interior,  and  the 
Feagile  river  traces  the  north-west  boundary.  The 
seats  are  Grangebill  and  Bushfield — This  parish 
does  not  seem  to  be  ecclesiastically  recognised  as 
more  than  a  mere  sub-denomination;  and,  though 
situated  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  county,  it  is  very  generally  confounded  with  the 
parish  of  Cloncurry  in  Ikeathy  and  Oughterany. 

CLONDAGAD,  or  Clondeuad,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Inlands,  61  miles  south-west  by  south  of 
Clare,  co.  Clare.  Munster.  Length,  west  by  south- 
ward, 7{  miles ;  breadth,  from  1  mile  to  ."H  miles ; 
area,  16.978  acres,  17  perches, — of  which  2  acres,  2 
roods,  16  perches,  are  tideway  of  the  Owenslieve 
river,  45  acres,  9  perches,  are  in  lakes,  and  37  acres, 
3  roods,  26  perches,  consist  of  islands.  Pop.,  in 
1831,4.650;  in  1841.5,088.  Houses802.  Thesur- 
face  is  washed  across  its  east  end  by  the  upper  half 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus  j  and  thence  extends 
over  the  alluvial  and  other  low  grounds  near  the 
shore,  away  into  the  interior  of  the  western  upland 
district  of  the  county.  About  one-6fth  of  the  land 
is  of  first  and  second"  rate  quality;  one-fifth  of  third 
rate,  and  one-fifth  of  fourth  rate;  and  the  remain- 
ing two-fifths  are  bog  and  mountain.  Tbe  highest 
grounds  in  tbe  interior  have  altitudes  above  sea-level 
of  328  and  699  feet.  Tbe  Owenslieve  river  flows 
chiefly  in  the  interior,  but  partly  on  tbe  southern 
boundary ;  and,  while  connected  with  the  parish,  it 
descends  from  an  elevation  of  536  feet  to  the  level 
of  tbe  estuary  of  the  Fergus.  A  rivulet  which  de- 
scribes  the  western  boundary,  descends  while  there 
from  an  elevation  of  531  to  one  of 258  feet.  The  seats 
are  Annficld,  Clondagad,  Racket-Hall,  and  Cagbrien- 
Thc  road  from  Enni*  to  Kildvsart  runs  along  the 
eastern  border — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition.  £147  13s.  lOJd. ;  glebe,  £28. 
Gross  income,  £175  13s.  |0Jd.  ;  nett,  £158  3s.  8Jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the 
sinecure  prebend  of  Clondagad  in  Rillaloe  cathedral, 
and  the  benefice  of  Rilfentinan  in  the  dio.  of  Lime- 
rick. A  portion  of  the  rectorial  tithes  is  attached 
to  the  prebend,  and  compounded  for  £36  18*.  5jd.  ; 
and  a  portion,  consisting  of  the  tithes  of  17  plough- 
lands,  is  impropriate  in  Bindon  Scott,  E»<|..  and 
compounded  for  £230  15s.    A  curate  has  a  stipend 


of  £30,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe  and  glebe-bouse. 
The  church  was  built,  in  1810,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£>53  16s.  lid.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  150;  attendance,  from  20  to  30.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  700 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Rilchrist.  In  I8'i4,  tbe  Pro- 
testant* amounted  to  16,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  4,976 ;  and  5  pay  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  in  Corney  Island— had  on  their  book.  271  boys 
and  154  girls. 

CLONDAHORRY.    See  Clondehorry. 

CLONDALKIN,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Newcastle,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Uppercross,  4  miles 
south-west  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  The 
Uppercross  section  contains  the  village  of  Clondalkin. 
Length,  3  miles;  breadth,  11.  Area  of  the  New- 
castle section,  157  acres;  of  the  Uppcrcros*  section, 
4,777  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  I  MI,  2.9J3 ;  in 
1841.  2.546.  Houses  412.  Pop.,  in  IH4I.  of  the 
Newcastle  section,  15 ;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Uppercross  section,  2,026.  Houses  in  the*e  re- 
spectively I  and  315.  The  surface,  though  lo>vnrnl 
but  very  slightly  variegated,  has  a  rich  ami  ornate 
appearance,  and  abounds  in  the  amenities  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  demesnes  of  Ncwlands  and  Corkagh,  the 
grounds  of  other  mansions,  and  the  lawns  and  par- 
terres of  comparatively  numerous  villas  and  cottages 
ornees,  exhibit  an  aggregate  profusion  of  embellish- 
ment, and  maintain  tbe  high  tone  which  so  generally 
characterizes  tbe  environs  of  the  metropolis.  In  1797, 
so  large  a  quantity  as  about  260  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, in  extensive  powder-mills  near  the  village, 
exploded  with  such  tremendous  force  as  to  produce 
a  sensible  vibration  through  a  large  tract  of  sur- 
rounding country.  "  On  the  spot,"  says  a  journalist 
of  tbe  period,  "  the  effects  were  terrific;  the  whole 
building  was  torn  up  from  its  foundations,  and  burled 
into  tbe  elements  :  ponderous  ruins,  ton*  in  weight, 
were  cast  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  fields."  The 
Grand  Canal  passes  within  a  brief  distance  of  the 
northern  boundary  ;  and  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Naas  passes  south-westward  through  the  interior. 
Other  objects  of  interest  will  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection  with  the  village — This  parish  i*  a  vicarage 
in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £42 
16s.  3.1*1. ;  glebe,  £54.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 
pounded for  £470  IBs.  8d.,  and  are  appropriated  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  The 
vicarage  of  Clondalkin,  the  rectory  of  Rilxactal- 
vr at,  part  of  the  rectory  of  Donaohccxper,  and  the 
chapelries  of  Doxagiixore,  Drimxaoh.  Kii.m  aiiud- 
drick,  and  Kilbride  [see  these  articles],  consti- 
tute the  benefice  of  Clondalkin.  Length,  6  miles  ; 
breadth,  1L  Pop.,  in  1831.  3,433.  Gross  income, 
£541  Us.  Hid. ;  nett,  £499  4*.  IOJ,d.  Patron,  tbe 
diocesan.  The  church  was  boilt,  in  1790.  at  the  cost 
of  about  £384  16s  lljd  ,  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion and  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  120 ;  attend- 
ance, from  80  to  160.  The  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial chapel  has  an  attendance  of  750;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
two  chapels  in  the  benefices  of  Lucan  and  Chapel-  latod. 
A  Roman  Catholic  monastic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  150.  In  1831.  the  inhabitants  of  the  pari-h 
consisted  af  312  Churchmen,  12  Presbyterians,  8 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  2,644  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  union  consisted  of 
347  Protestants,  and  3.086  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  3 
daily  schools  in  the  union,  all  of  which  were  in 
Clondalkin  parish— one  aided  with  a  collection  in 
the  chareh.  two  with  collections  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  and  one  of  these  two  salaried  with 
£16  from  the  National  Board — bad  an  average  at- 
tendance of  about  152  children.    In  1841,  one  Na- 
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tionnl  srhool  in  (lie  village  h.id  on  its  book* 221  hoy*,  [ 
and  another  had  23  boys  and  40  girU  ;  and  the  former 
was  salaried  with  £27,  the  latter  with  £12 

The  village  of  Clondalkijj  stands  4  miles  south- 
west of  Dublin,  on  the  road  thence  to  Naas.  It* 
devious  street  is  lined  with  the  neatest  class  of  the 
ordinary  cabins  of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  one  of  its  en- 
trances is  overhung  by  the  frowning  remains  of  a 
fortified  bouse;  every  point  of  its  exterior  view  ex- 
hibits in  commanding  prominence,  a  pillar-tower,  the 
nearest  specimen  to  Dublin  of  the  unique  and  curious 
family  of  ancient  buildings  to  which  it  belongs  ;  and 
its  immediate  environs  are  adorned  with  wood,  and 
beautified  with  garden,  villa,  and  cultivated  field. 
In  the  village  are  the  parish-church,  the  ruins  of  a 
former  church,  a  monastery,  a  schoolhouse  for  boy* 
and  for  girls,  a  dispensary,  a  widows'  almshouse,  and 
a  charitable  repository.  The  dispensary  is  within 
the  South  Dublin  Poor-law  union,  and  s'erves  for  a 
district  of  8,615  acres,  with  a  population  of  3,465; 
and,  in  1839,  it  expended  £1 15  10s.,  and  administered 
to  1,078  patients.  The  parish-church  is  both  a 
t>mall  and  a  mean  building;  and  is  remarkable  only 
for  standing  lengthwise  from  north  to  south,  and 
furnishing  a  practical  protest  against  the  practice,  so 
long  prevalent  in  prelatic  communities,  of  building 
fiom  east  to  west.  The  ruins  of  the  old  church  are 
almost  a  shapeless  mass;  but  thev  indicate  the  edi- 
fice to  have  possessed  comparative  splendour,  and 
prove  it  to  have  been  of  ample  dimensions, — mea- 
suring 114  feet  by  54.  The  pillar  tower  stands 
immediately  adjacent,  appears  to  lean  slightly  from 
the  perpendicular,  and  is  one  of  the  plainest  erec- 
tions of  its  class  in  Ireland.  Its  height  is  84  feet ; 
its  shaft  is  15  feet  in  diameter;  its  basement  is  a 
solid  piece  of  stone-work,  which  diminutively  re- 
sembles the  artificial  mount  of  an  ancient  castle;  its 
summit  is  a  conical  capping  of  stone ;  its  doorway  is 
12  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  its  apertures  are  4 
square  ones  near  the  summit,  and  two  smaller  ones 
at  different  stages  of  the  ascent.  A  flight  of  steps 
was  several  years  ago  constructed  to  the  doorway ; 
and  ladders  also  have  been  placed,  so  as  to  enable 
the  curious  to  reach  the  uppermost  story.  The  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  from  the*  apertures  is 
extrcmelv  fine.  In  the  cemetery  is  a  very  old  stone- 
cross.  An  abbey  is  alleged  to  have  been  built  here 
at  an  early  period;  to  have  been  first  under  the 
abbotcy  of  St.  Cronan  Mochua,  whose  festival  is  on 
Aug.  6;  to  have,  in  859,  been  under  the  care  of 
Cathald,  abbot  and  bishop;  and  to  have  been  spoiled 
and  burned  severally  in  832,  1071,  and  1076.  A 
fort  or  "  palace  "  was  erected  at  Clondalkin  by  Au- 
labh  or  Awliffe.  the  Danish  king  of  Dublin ;  and  was 
destroyed  by  the  Irish, — some  say  in  832, — others 
say  about  Mil  i.  One  hundred  of  the  principal  Danes 
were  slain  at  its  destruction ;  and  the  Danish  chief, 
in  revenge,  laid  an  ambuscade  against  a  body  of 
2,000  Irishmen,  surprised  them,  and  either  put  the 
greater  number  of  them  to  the  sword,  or  made  them 
prisoners.  So  long  as  the  Danes  retained  power 
over  the  maritime  parts  of  the  country,  they  are 
thought  to  have  held  Clondalkin  as  a  favourite  place 
of  residence.  Area  of  the  village,  44  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  756;  in  1841,  505.    Houses  96. 

CLONDAVADOG.    See  Clondevadocr. 

CLONDEGAD.    See  Clondagad. 

CLONDEHORKEY,  or  Clondahorrey,  a  par- 
ish on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  post-town  of  Dun- 
fan-achy  and  the  village  of  Creeslolt.h  :  see  these  I 
articles.  Length,  south-eastward,  8  miles ;  extreme 
breadth,  6;  area,  29,632  acres,  2  roods,  21  perches, 
— of  which  421  acres,  2  roods,  2  perches  are  water.  | 
Pop.,  in  1831,  6,479;  in  1841,  6,908.  Houses  1.179.  j 


Pop.  of  the  rural  di-triet«.  in  1831,  6,015;'  in  1841, 
6,144.  Houses  1,053.  The  coast-line  wends  paitly 
along  the  Atlantic,  but  chiefly  along  Sheefhavesi 
[which  see] ;  and  it  contains  the  singular  phenome- 
non of  MacSwine's  Gon,  and  the  long  dreary  pro- 
montory  of  Horm-Head:  see  these  articles.  About 
one-third  of  the  parochial  surface  consists  of  profit- 
able land;  and  the  remainder  is  sandhill,  rock,  and 
heathy  upland  of  little  or  no  value.  The  profitable 
land  lies  principally  along  the  coast,  and  consists  of  a 
light  sanely  soil.  The  highest  ground,  the  summit 
of  Muckish  mountain,  is  on  the  west  border,  and  has 
an  altitude  above  sea- level  of  2.190  feet.  See 
Mccrish.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  area  is 
comprised  in  Loughs  More,  Sessiah,  Port,  Crees, 
Drumleck,  Natooev,  Agher,  Nal.oll.  and  Aginnive. 
The  demesne  of  Horn-Head  Hou*e,  the  property 
of  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  adjoins  Dunfanaghy ;  and  baa 
connected  with  it  one  of  the  largest  rabbit-war- 
rens in  the  kingdom.  Marble  •  Hill,  the  modern 
mansion  of  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  stands  about  )}  mile 
cast  of  the  town.  Doe-Castle,  the  scat  of  the 
Hart  family — a  plain  castellated  structure,  formerly 
a  fortalice  as  well  as  a  mansion— stands  on  tbe 
shore  of  the  extremity  of  Sheephavcn;  and  Ards, 
the  beautiful  seat  of  Alexander  Stewart,  Esq  , — a 
handsome  modern  edifice,  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive demesne  which  occupies  a  peninsula  between 
offshoots  of  Sheepbaven — stands  a  mile  west  of  Doe- 
Castle.  See  Ardi.  One  principal  road  goes  east- 
ward, and  another  southward  from  Dunfanaghy  

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Raphoe.  Tithe  composition,  £280 :  glebe, 
180.  Gross  income,  £360 ;  nett,  £324  9s.  Patron. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  incumbent  holds  also 
the  united  benefices  of  Tiillyferne  and  Aughni-h,  in 
the  dio.  of  Raphoe.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £90. 
The  church  was  built  about  70  years  aco,  partly  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £276  18s.  5td.  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  300;  attendance, 
150  in  winter,  350  in  summer.  A  Presbyterian 
meeting-house  baa  an  attendance  of  25 ;  and  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel,  of  1,000.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners consisted  of  1,370  Churchmen,  318  Pres- 
byterians, and  5,012  Roman  Catholics;  2  Sunday 
schools  at  Dunfanaghy,  one  of  them  Roman  Catholic, 
were  attended  by  about  68  children;  and  5  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £11  Is.  tid. 
front  Robinson's  Fund,  and  one  with  £3  3s.  from 
Mr.  Stewart  of  Ard*— had  on  their  books  285  boys 
and  152  girls. 

CLONDELANE.  See  Clortoblakk. 
CLOKDERALAW,  a  barony  in  co.  Clare.  Mun- 
ster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  tbe  barony  of 
Islands  ;  on  the  east,  by  tbe  estnary  of  the  Fergus ; 
on  tbe  south,  by  tbe  estuary  of  the  Shannon;  and, 
on  (he  west,  by  the  baronies  of  Moyarta  and  Ibrick- 
ane.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  12§ 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is 
10T;  and  its  area  is  98,541  acres,  1  rood,  6  perches, 
-of  which  23,028  acres,  2  roods,  12  perches  are 
fresh  water,  and  22,660  acres,  3  roods,  32  perches 
are  tideway  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Fergus  and  tbe 
Shannon.  Its  east  coast  is  very  frequently  but  not 
boldly  indented,  and  is  flanked  by  tbe  numerous 
green  and  beauteous  isles  of  the  Fergus;  and  its 
south  coast  is  very  sweepingly  varied  in  outline  by 
of  the  Clouderalaw  peninsula,  and  the 


the  projection  i 
deep  incision  on  this  peninsula's  west  side  of  Clou- 
deralaw bay.  The  surface  of  the  barony,  excepting 
a  belt  of  rich,  beautiful  low  ground  along  the  coast, 
consists  largely  of  bog  and  moorish  mountain ;  but, 
in  r- 


•  Uut  thb  includes  Cre«slougU. 
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with  little  trouble  and  at  small  expense,  it  is  highly 
improvable.  The  -t  reams  are  all  mere  rivuleU  and 
nlU:  the  principal  falls  into  Clondcralaw  bay;  but 
the  greater  number  run  eastward  to  the  Fergus — 
This  barony  contains  the  parishes  of  Kilchrist,  Kil- 
dyart .  Kilndane,  Killimer,  Killofin,  Kilmicbael,  and 
Kilmurray.  Its  chief  villages  are  Ballinacally,  Kil- 
di>art,  Labasheeda,  Knock,  and  Kilmicbael.  Its 
old  ca»tles  are  Clonderalaw,  Donogorogue,  Redcap, 
Colrsmanstown,  Dangan,  Crownaghan,  Horse- Inland, 
and  Cahirmurphy.  Pop.,  in  1831,  23,963;  in  1841, 
29,413.  Houses  4.5H6-  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  4,074 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
682;  in  other  pursuits,  189.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,506;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,531  ;  who  could  neither 
reud  nor  write,  6.807.  Females  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1.977;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  2,017;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  8,644. 

CLONDERALAW.  a  bay  in  the  above  barony, 
co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  opens  directly  opposite  the 
battery  on  the  headland  which  lies  a  little  north  of 
Tarbert,  and  forms  the  extreme  north-east  ppint  of 
Kerry.  Its  width  at  the  entrance  is  about  1|  mile; 
and  this  width  slowly  ami  somewhat  regularly  dimin- 
ishes, toward  the  head,  to  about  half-a-mile.  The 
bay  penetrates  the  land  north-eastward;  and  is  about 

4  miles  in  length.  Kilmore-Hou*e,  the  seat  of  Poole 
Hickman,  Esq.,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bay ;  and  a  little  below  it,  are  the  post- 
office,  village,  and  woods  of  Knock.  Clonderalaw- 
Uouse,  adjacent  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  the  seat 
of  George  Studdert,  Esq. ;  and  opposite  to  it  is 
Tbornbury,  the  residence  of  William  Studdert,  Esq. 
A  marble  quarry  was  a  few  years  ago  opened  for 
specimens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay;  and  produces  a 
line  Bourdclla  marble. 

CLONDERMOT.    See  Glenderhot. 

CLOXDEVADOCK,  or  Closdavadoo,  a  par- 
ish, on  the  coast  of  the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  8{ 
miles  north  of  Rathmelton,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  contains  the  villages  of  Baixyroosry,  Doogh- 
bku,  and  Tawxbt:  see  these  articles.  Length, 
southward,  Smiles;  extreme  breadth,  6;  area,  27,367 
acres,  1  rood,  18  perches, — of  which  627  acres,  2 
roods,  38  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831.  9,51)6; 
in  1841,  10,344.  Hou«es  1J54.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1841,  9,588.  Houses  1,624.  It  ex- 
tends partly  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
chiefly  along  the  cast  coast  of  Mulroy  bay;  and  oc- 
cupies a  principal  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Fannat, 
between  that  bay  and  Lough  Swillv.  See  Fahh at, 
8 willy,  and  Mulroy.  On  the  shore  of  Ballymas. 
tocker  bay,  one  of  the  numerous  creeks  of  Lough 
S willy,  is  the  demesne  of  Greenfort;  and  on  the 
road  to  Fannat  Point,  at  about  a  mile  from  the 
hoinlet  of  Rosnakill,  are  the  demesnes  of  Croghan 
and  Springfield.  The  tracts  of  mountainous  land 
arc  aggregately  great  in  extent  and  rugged  in  feature ; 
and  the  arable  grounds  are.  for  the  most  part,  shallow 
in  soil,  yet  tolerably  fertile.  At  the  south  end  of 
the  parish,  and  midway  between  the  Mulroy  and 

5  willy  bays,  rises  the  monarch-mountain.  Knock  alia, 
to  the  altitude  of  1.196  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
north  end  of  the  parish  is  greatly  broken  by  loughs, 
marshes,  and  drifted  sands;  and  is  intricately  inter- 
sected by  offihoots  and  ramifications,  miles  in  length, 
of  Mulroy  bay.  Yet  along  the  shores,  and  in  deeply 
sequestered  districts,  on  to  the  very  point  of  Fannat, 
population  and  cultivation  have  advanced,  the  former 
erecting  its  many  small  clusters  of  cabins,  and  the  lat- 
ter surrounding  them  with  patches  of  miserable  tillage. 
The  principal  road  commences  at  Fannat  Point,  passes 
aiong  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  up  the  shore  of 

1. 


Mulroy  bay,  and  goes  off  toward  Rosnakill,  Mill. 

ford,  and  Letterkenny  This  parish  is  a  rectory, 

and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Rapboe,  Tithe 
composition,  £463  5s.  4d. ;  glebe,  £140.  Grose 
income,  £603  5s.  4d. ;  nett,  £481  9*.  Patron,  Trin- 
ity Colle?e,  Dublin.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75. 
The  church  is  very  old,  and  was  repaired  and  newly 
roofed  in  1808  by  means  of  parochial  assessment. 
Sittings  250;  attendance  125-  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  3  officiate*,  and  an  attendance  of  1,000. 
In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,214  Church- 
men, 596  Presbyterians,  and  8,157  Roman  Catholics; 
5  Sunday  school* — 4  of  which  were  Protestant  and 
)  Roman  Catholic — were  attended  on  the  average 
by  171  children;  and  7  daily  schools— 5  of  which  re- 
ceived a  graduated  salary  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  one  of  these  5  also  £6  from  the  London 
Ladies'  Hibernian  Society— had  on  their  books  323 
boys  and  136  girls.  In  1839,  the  National  Board 
granted  £35  5s.  in  one  case,  and  £46  in  each  of  the 
others,  toward  the  erection  of  schools  at  Ballymi- 
chael,  Fallenasee,  Rohan,  'fully,  and  Kinlough.  A 
dispensary  in  the  parish  is  within  the  Milford  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  27,367  acres, 
with  a  pop.  of  9,596;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
£98  lis.  10s.,  and  made  1 ,439 dispensations  of  medi- 
cine  to  701  patient*. 

CLON  DON  NELL.    Sec  Cloxodoxnkll. 

CLONDROHID,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  West 
Muskerry,  14  mile  north-west  of  Macroom,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Length,  8}  miles;  breadth,  8; 
area,  27,114  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,293;  in  1841. 
6.258.  Houses  1,013  The  surface  is  nearly  all 
grandly  highland ;  and  consists  of  a  congeries  of 
alpine  heights,  cloven  by  rivulets,  and  intersected  by 
glens  and  vales.  The  area  runs  up,  on  the  north, 
to  the  watershed  of  the  Muskerrv  mountains,  and, 
on  the  north-west,  to  the  alpine  boundary-line  be- 
tween Cork  and  Kerry.  The  chief  summits  are 
Muskerrymore,  Muskernbeg,  and  Coomcarrig  on  the 
north,  and  Greenane  and  Mullaghinish  on  the  north- 
west The  streams  are  the  Sullane,  and  most  of  its 
tributaries.  A  large  proportion  of  the  mountainous 
land  is  improvable;  and  the  soil  of  the  arable  grounds 
is  for  the  most  part  light  and  stony,  yet  capable  of 
producing  good  crops  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  even 
wheat.  Dr.  Smith,  upwards  of  70  years  ago,  gave 
the  following  singular  account  of  the  georgy  of  the 
district:  "  The  soil  is  cold,  mountainous,  rocky,  and 
boggy,  throughout  this  parish,  and  not  fitted  for 
tillage,  without  the  greatest  industry,  not  only  in 
manuring  the  land,  but  also  in  clearing  it  of  stones, 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  plough  it.  When  the 
stones  are  removed,  the  soil  »  sufficiently  deep;  but 
this  requires  great  labour.  Upon  the  larger  rocks 
they  kindle  turf  fires,  and  keep  them  burning  till 
the  rock  grow*  hot;  after  which  it  easily  splits;  and 
the  readier,  if  cold  water  be  poured  on  before  it 
cools.  This  labour  is  not  unlike  Hannibal's  in  pass- 
ing  the  Alps,  which  Nat.  Lee  makes  that  hero  relate 
in  these  ranting  lines : 

'  What  after  »?•■♦  Mill  with  pain  believe. 
Through  burntnx  quarries  did  nor  pauagc  i-lr.nr, 
II nr.  .1  dreadful  fire,  and  vinegar  infus'd. 
Whuae  horrid  fores  the  nerve*  of  fhnt  unhxn'd. 
Made  nature  Mart,  to  BSja  us  root  up  rocks. 
And  open  all  ber  adamanUne  lock*; 
Shake  off  ber  nutr  bar*,  o'er  mountains  gn'  A  r. 

After  the  stones  are  loosened,  they  use  them  in  form- 
ing enclosures  and  ditches,  which  they  seldom  fail 
to  make  sufficiently  thick,  having  no  want  of  mate- 
rials, and  no  other  way  to  dispose  of  them."  Much 
of  the  district,  particularly  along  the  course  of  the 
Sullane,  is  rich  in  powerful  and  romantic  glen-*ccnery. 
One  peculiarly  interesting  combination  of  the  pic- 
turcsqueness  of  landscape  with  that  of  old  arcbitec- 
2  E 
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ture,  occurs  at Carricaphooky  :  which  see.  Several 
large  Danish  iutrenchmcnt*.  vaulted  under  ground, 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  church.  A  cromlech 
itands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Lissecresig,  3  miles 
north-west  of  Mncroom.  Dr.  Smith,  describing  n 
view  which  is  obtained  from  Dunrlarerk  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  parish,  us  well  as  of  some  adjacent 
country,  says :  *'  The  country  to  the  north  and  west,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  is  intermixed  with  large  white 
rocks,  and  green  spots ;  nt  first  sight,  a  stranger  at 
a  distance  might  take  them  for  the  ruins  of  a  vast 
city,  the  white  crags  resembling  so  many  lofty 
towers,  ruined  churches,  and  palaces."  The  inte- 
rior is  traversed,  partly  by  the  road  from  Macroom 
to  Kenmare,  and  quite  across  by  that  from  Cork  to 
Killarney. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe  composition, 
£975  10s.  6d.  ;  glebe,  £49  10s.  Gross  income, 
£1,025  0s.  6d. ;  nett,  £8SI  IBs.  4d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  rectorial  tithes  of  the  ploughlands 
of  Mountcross,  Millinroc,  Cloufadda,  and  Gurrana- 
copple,  compounded  for  £5S  9  s.  6d.,  are  appropriate, 
and,  together  with  51  statute  acres  of  glebe,  belong 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Cloyne, 
and  arc  rented  by  the  incumbent.  The  church  was 
built  in  1756  at  an  unknown  cost;  and  was,  within 
the  last  13  years,  put  into  excellent  repair  by  means 
of  parochial  assessment.  Sittings  150 ;  attendance 
25.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  called  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower,  have  an  attendance,  the  former  of 
600,  and  the  latter  of  900 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  72,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  5,499 ;  a  Protestant  Sunday 
school  had  on  its  books  6  boys  and  14  girls  ;  and  4 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £17 
from  subscription,  and  another  with  XI9  from  the 
National  Board— had  an  average  attendance  of  315 
children  in  summer. 

CLONDUFF,  or  Clanduff.  a  parish  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Upper  Iveagb,  2}  miles  south  of  Rathfriland, 
co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  contains  the  village  of  I  Ii 
town  :  which  see.  Length,  southward,  51  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  5};  area,  2 1 ,24 1  acres,  2  roods, 
38  perches, — of  which,  0  acres,  1  rood,  2  perches, 
are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,914;  in  1841,  8,687. 
Houses  1.616.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841, 
8,352.  Houses  1,550.  A  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  but  partly  reclaimable ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  area  consists  variously  of 
good  and  of  inferior  land.  The  principal  height 
is  the  Eagle  mountain,  which  is  situated  on  the 
southern  boundary,  and  whose  summit  rises  2,084 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  one  of  the  most  lofty 
in  the  great  Mourne  range.  The  Upper  Bami 
issues  from  its  sides,  and  runs  northward  through 
the  interior,  washing  the  village  of  Holtown 
[which  see] ;  and  watering  the  first  of  the  numer- 
ous hleach.greens  which  occur  along  its  banks.  In 
the  townlaud  of  Tammery,  3  miles  from  Hill- 
town,  and  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  many  heath-clad 
hills  which  rise  in  pleasing  gradation  throughout 
the  south  end  of  the  county,  arc  two  cairns  of  re- 
spectively 45  and  24  feet  in  diameter.  About  2 
miles  from  Hilltown,  on  the  old  road  from  Newry  to 
Downpiitrick.  is  a  cromlech,  the  top  stone  of  which 
measures  15  feet  in  length,  I0J  in  breadth,  and  5J 
in  thickness,  and  rests  upon  three  stones  of  respec- 
tively 6(,  and  8  feet  in  height.  On  the  south 
side  of  tlie  cromlech,  and  partly  under  it,  is  r  kind  of 
cell  or  trough,  about  8  feet  long,  3  wide,  and  3  high. 
The  discovery  from  time  to  time  of  a  great  quantity 
of  bones  of  a  gigantic  size  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, has  been  construed  by  the  peasantry  into  a  sanc- 
tum of  a  popular  legend,  "that  this  cell  was  the  bed 


of  Finn  MacCoul,  and  that  he  was  buried 
to  the  stone  :  it  is  sometimes  called  Finn's  finger- 
stone ;  and  the  marks  of  his  fingers  are  thown, 
where  'tis  said  he  caught  it  by,  and  threw  it  from  a 
mountain  called  Spalga,  a  distance  of  nearly  4  mile*, 
to  the  place  it  now  stands  ;  and,  afterwards,  lifting 
and  setting  it  on  stones,  gave  rise  to  the  name  it 
now  goes  by.  i.  e.  Clock  tlioybait,  '  lifting  or  lifted 
stone.' "  The  interior  of  the  parish  is  traversed 
northward  by  the  road  from  Rosstrevor  to  Rathfri- 
land, and  north-eastward  by  that  from  Narrow- 
Water  to  Castle-  Wellan. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dromore. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £199  I"*.  4d.  ;  glebe. 
£27  3s.  4d.  Gross  income,  1227  0s.  8d. ;  nett, 
£185  12*.  8d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incum- 
bent holds  also  the  benefice  of  Shank  ill,  in  the  same 
diocese.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75,  and  the  u»e 
of  the  glebe-house,  ami  4  acres  of  land.  One-fourth 
of  the  rectorial  tithes  belong  to  the  vicar,  and  are 
included  in  the  sum  already  stated  as  composition  ; 
and  the  other  three-fourths  are  compounded  for 
£164  4s.  3d.,  and  are  impropriate  in  General  .Meade. 
The  church  was  built  about  the  year  1760,  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and 
of  Wills,  Eirl  of  Hillsborough.  Sittings  500 ;  at- 
tendance 250.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has 
an  attendance  of  300.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
of  Catra  is  attended  at  one  service  by  7*'0,  nt  an- 
other by  1.000;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Hill- 
town,  by  1,000 and  1.300;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  the  two  arc  mutually  uuited. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  510  Cburcb- 
mcn,  2,071  Presbyterians,  and  6,239  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  5  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  salaried 
with  £10  from  the  National  Board,  one  with  £9 
10s.  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  one 
with  £10  from  Lord  Downshire,  £2  from  the  vicar. 
£12  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  £26 
from  subscription— bad  on  their  books  270  boys  and 
170  girls. 

CLONDUL  ANE,  or  Cloxdelane.  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  2£  miles 
east  by  south  of  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
contains  the  village  of  Baixixafauna  :  which  see. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  3  miles .  area,  4.926  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,585;  in  1841,  1.823.  Houses  281. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841.  1,505.  House* 

225.     The  townlands  of  Gearagh,  Licklash,   1 

Mount-Rivers,  formerly  belonged  to  the  barony  of 
Fermoy,  but  were  transferred  by  the  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV.,  to  the  barouy  of  Condons  and  Clan- 
gibbon.  Pop.  of  these  townlands,  in  1831,  126 ;  in 
184),  130.  The  land  is  all  arable ;  and  the  greater 
part  is  of  the  best  description.  The  river  Black- 
water  flows  eastward  along  the  north  -,  and  the  road 
from  Fermoy  to  Cappoquin  passes  eastward  through 
the  interior.  T  wo  objects  of  interest  are  noticed  under 
the  words  Carrickarrick  and  Carysviixe:  which 
see. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe  composi- 
tion. £370;  glebe,  £39.  Gross  income,  £409 ;  nett. 
£319  13s.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a 
stipend  of  £75.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compound- 
ed for  the  same  sum  as  the  vicarial,  and  are  impro- 
priate in  the  Norcott  family.  The  church  was  built, 
in  1812,  by  means  of  a  gilt  of  £738  9s.  2?d.,  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  100;  at- 
tendance 40.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
86,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,450;  and,  in  1840. 
a  National  school  was  salaried  with  £14  from  the 
Board,  and  had  on  its  books  70  boys  and  42  girls. 

CLONE,  a  parish  in  the  buronv  of  Galmoy,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leiuster.  Pop.,  in  1831.  736.  Though  still 
figuring  in  the  population  books  of  1831  as  a  >. 
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parish,  and  -till  occasionally  called  by  topograpbistt 
•  vicarage  in  the  die  of  Ossory,  it  appears  to  be 
quite  unrecognised  as  a  parish  in  the  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  and  to  hold  a  very  doubtful  place  even 
in  the  political.  Mr.  Tiphe,  the  statist  of  the  coun- 
ty, in  1802,  aays,  "Sheffin  [parish}  seems  to  have 
been  once  divided  into  two  parishes,  Balleen  and 
Clone."  But  the  population  retams  of  1831  make 
no  mention  of  Sheffin,  and  assign  to  Clone  and  Bai- 
lee^ a  population  respectively  of  786,  and  1.629; 
while  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  Report,  of  1837. 
omits  mention  of  Clone,  represents  Sheffin  and 
Balleen  as  two  distinct  vicarages,  and  assigns  to 
them  a  population,  for  1831,  of  respectively  798. 
and  157.  Even  this  confusion  is  "  worse  confounded  " 
by  mixing  up  Coolcashin  with  Sheffin  and  Balleen. 

CLONE,  or  Cloon,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Carrigallen.  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Mohill,  '21  miles 
north-east  of  the  town  of  Mohill,  co.  Leitrim,  Cen- 
imught.  The  Mohill  section  contains  the  village  of 
Clonk.  Length,  southward,  1 1  \  miles;  breadth, 
from  2  to  5}.  Area  of  the  Carrigallen  section,  9.?}66 
acres,  19  perches,— of  which  211  acres,  I  rood,  II 
perches,  are  water.  Area  of  the  Mohill  section, 
32,157  acres,  8  perches, — of  which  1,3*24  acres,  1 
rood,  15  perches,  are  water.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  19.589;  in  1841,21,225.  Houses  3.(569.  Pop. 
nf  the  Carrigallen  section,  in  1831,  4,425  ;  in  1841, 
4.779.  Houses  861.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of 
the  Mohill  section,  in  1841,  16,275.  Houses  2,773. 
The  surface  is  almost  a  constant  alternation  of 
marshy  plains,  and  low,  round,  naked  hills  ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  tame  and  uniform  shape  of  the 
heights,  the  want  of  trees,  and  the  miserable  char- 
arter  of  the  patches  of  tillage  ground,  it  has  aggre- 
gately a  very  cheerless  and  even  repulsive  appear, 
ance.  Yet  the  small  lake  called  Lough  Rhynn, 
Duke  Crofton,  E*q.'s  mansion  of  I*aketield,  Vis. 
count  Clement's  lodge  of  Rhynn.  and  some  other 
and  kindred  features,  impart  relief  and  even  pleasant- 
ness to  a  portion  of  its  northern  district.  The  cul- 
tivated land  is  prevailingly  of  inferior  quality.  The 
mansions,  additional  to  Lakefield  and  Rhynn,  are 
Mount-Ida,  Lurga,  Cottage  vale,  Brooklawn,  and 
Willowbrook.  The  principal  lakes  are  Lou«-h 
Rhynn — 137  feet  of  surface  elevation  above  sea- 
level— Cloncoe,  Keeldra,  Creenagh,  Drumshambo, 
Fearglass,  Clooncove,  Nabelwy,  Doogary,  Mount* 
Ida,  Annaghniaceuway,  Adoon,  Cam,  Black,  Killy- 
fea,  Donagher,  Foit  Clone,  Sallagh,  Killameen,  and 
Drumroosk.  The  chief  hamlets  are  Curraghdadv, 
Corramore,  Corroosdy,  Mollyourragh,  Parkatre'e- 
naun,  Gubroe,  Corckalissa,  Eark,  Crookagy,  Cool- 
doe,  Riverstown,  Baroaranno,  Aghkillaglag«r  and 
Derranfinny.  The  main  drainage  is  effected  by  a 
rivulet  of  the  same  name  as  the  parish.  "  Near 
the  river  Clone,  in  the  barony  of  Mohill,"  say*  a 
stupidly  erudite  notice,  quoted  by  Dr.  MacPar- 
lan, "  Saint  Frioch  or  Froech,  about  the  year  570, 
founded  a»  abbey  at  Cluanconmacne,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Muintereolius,  and  county  of  Leitrim, 
which  was  formerly  in  great  repute.  The  founder 
is  also  the  patron  of  the  bouse,  which  originally 
was  called  Cluancholltung.  It  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Clone,  and  is  a  parish-cburch  in  the 
barony  of  Ardagh."  The  predecessor  of  tbe  present 
parochial  place  of  worship  is  alleged  by  Dr.  Mac 
Parian  himself  to  have  incorporated  some  of  the 
church  wall  of  the  pretended  abbey  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. The  village  of  Clone  has  an  area  of  13  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1841,  171.  Houses  35.  Fairs  are  held  on 
Feb,  12.  Apnl  5,  May  26.  June  13.  July  10,  Aug. 
26.  Sept.  29,  Nov.  2,  and  Dec.  20.— This  par- 
ish is  a  rectorv.  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio. 
•f  Ardagh.    Tithe  composition,  XI, 009  18s.  8d.  ; 


glebe.  £380.  Gro^R  income,  £1,389  18...  8d. ;  nett, 
£1.270  5s  2|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  in- 
cumbent holds  also  the  sinecure  prebend  of  Laccagh 
in  the  cathedral  of  Tuam.  Two  curates  have  a 
salary  of  respectively  £83  Is.  4d.,  and  £75.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1821,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£1,384  12s.  3|d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  300  ;  attendance  52.  A  cbapel-of- 
ease  has  an  attendance  of  100.  Three  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels  have  each  two  officiates,  and  are 
severally  attended  by  about  1,300.  1.300,  and  800. 
In  1834,  tbe  Protestants  amounted  to  942,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  19,337  ;  two  Sunday  schools  at 
St  reams  town  and  Aug  harass  were  attended  on  the 
average  by  75  children  ;  and  31  daily  schools— one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £9  from  the  rector,  one 
with  £10  from  the  Ardagh  Society  and  other  sources, 
one  with  £9  from  the  Ardngh  Society,  one  with  £10 
chiefly  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  two 
with  respectively  £12,  and  £2  12  from  S.  White, 
Esq. — had  on  their  books  1.381  boys  and  611  girls. 
In  1838.  the  National  Board  granted  £107  toward 
the  erection  of  a  school  at  Corduff ;  and,  in  1840, 
they  had  a  girls'  school  at  Cloncoe. 

CLONE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Scarewalsh, 
3  miles  north-east  by  east  of  Enniscorthy,  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leinster.  Length,  south-eastward,  3  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  3  miles;  area,  6,266  acres,  2  roods, 
28  perches. — of  which  1 1 J  acres  are  in  the  Slanev. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,270;  in  1841.  1,504.  Howes  251. 
The  surface  consists  of  good  arable  land,  and  is  tra- 
versed southward  by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Wex- 
ford. The  highest  ground  is  in  the  north-east,  and 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  454  feet.  Tbe 
Bntn  and  the  Slaney  trace  respectively  the  north- 
west and  the  south-west  boundary.  Solsborough, 
the  seat  of  S.  Richards,  Esq.,  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Slanev.  The  other  seats  are  Killabeg,  Tom- 
sallagh,  and  Tinnacross.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a 
prebend,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Fern*. 
Tithe  composition,  £3326*.  1  fd. ;  glebe,  £59.  Gross 
income.  £391  6s.  l}d.;  nett,  £328  4s.  lOJd  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75. 
The  rectory  formed,  till  1834,  a  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Kilbride.  The  cburch  was  built,  in  1831,  by 
■cm  of  a  gift  of  £900  from  tbe  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  150 ;  attendance,  from  75  to 
80.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  from  600  to  800.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  264  Churchmen,  3  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  964  Roman  Catholic*;  and  2  daily  schools— one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £7  a-year  from  the  rector, 
and  £6  from  subscription— were  attended  on  the 
average  by  77  or  78  children. 

CLONE,  a  towuland  in  the  barony  of  Ardagh, 
and  on  the  river  Camlin,  2  miles  east  of  Longford, 
co.  Longford.  Leinster.  An  abbey  is  said  by  Arcb- 
dall  to  bave  been  founded  here  in  663 ;  but  it  cannot 
be  traced  in  either  monument*  or  authentic  docu- 
ments. 

CLONE  A,  a  parish  en  the  coast  of  the  barony  of 
Decies-without-Drum,  4J  miles  east  by  north  of 
Dungarvan,  co.  Waterford,  Munster.  Length,  3} 
miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  2,108  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
i/3;  in  1841.81?}.  Houses  106.  A  shallow  bay  of 
the  same  name  as  the  parish  sweeps  curvingly  round 
a  smooth  and  pleasant  beach  of 


the  coast,  and  has 
fine  bard  firm  sand,  lying  upon  a  submerged  turf- 
bog.  The  turf  of  the  substratum  occasionally  rises 
above  the  sand;  it  is  of  unusually  close  texture, 
and  thoroughly  decomposed  and  indurated ;  and, 
when  dried,  it  becomes  black  and  very  hard,  and 
burns  with  a  crackling  noise  like  coal,  but  emits  a 
disagreeable  smell.  Copper  and  lead  ore  are  ft 
along  the  coast ;  great  quantities  of  sand  and 
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weed  are  removed  from  the  strand  for  manure ;  and 
limestone  occur*  in  the  interior.  The  soil  of  the 
parish  is  nearly  all  light ;  and  the  land  is  distributed 
into  meadow,  pasture,  and  tillage-ground,  in  the 
proportions  of  1,  23,  and  20.  The  only  remarkable 
artificial  objects  are  Clonea-Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Macguire,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  and  of  the 

old  church  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Stbadballt  [which  sef],  in  the 
dio.  of  Lismore.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £66 
9s.  4d. ;  glebe,  £3  10s.  The  rectorial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £132  8s.  8d.,  and  are  impropriate 
in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Roman  Catholic 
cliapel  has  an  attendance  of  450;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the 
chapels  ot  Colligan  and  Kilgobinet.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  4,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  800;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  24 
boys  and  6  girls. 

CLONEAMEARY,  Clomamery,  or  Cluin,  a 
parish  in  the  barony  of  Ida,  2  miles  south-east  of 
Innistiogue,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It  contains  the 
village  of  New  Ballygub.  See  Ballygur.  Length, 
south-westward,  31  miles;  extreme  breadth.  2;  area, 
3,390  acres,  I  rood,  38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  777; 
in  1841,  835.  Houses  106.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841.  613.  Houses  74.  It  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nore,  and  shares  the  advantages  of  that 
river's  navigation  and  the  facilities  of  Innistiogue. 
The  principal  residences  are  Harryboro'-house,  Cool- 
namuck  -  house,  and  Allenvale-cottage ;  the  chief 
hamlets  are  Lower  Cloueameary,  Upper  Cloneo- 
meary,  and  Oldcourt ;  and  the  chief  antiquities  are 
the  ruins  of  Cloneameary  church  and  castle. — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Iw- 
nirtiogue  [see  that  article],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
The  rectory  forms  the  corps  of  Cloneameary  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Cauice.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  of  Clediagh  has  an  attendance  of  550;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapels  of  InnUtiogue  and  Rower. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  63,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  730;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had 
on  its  books  56  boys  and  32  girls. 

CLONECHORKE.    See  Clonehorke. 

CLONEE,  a  village  in  the  parish  and  barony  of 
Dunboyne,  co  Meatb,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the 
south-east  margin  of  the  county,  on  the  Ballybough 
river,  and  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Navan,  3  miles 
south-south-east  of  Blackbull,  and  7  miles  west* 
north-west  of  Dublin.  It  has  a  post-office,  and 
ranks  as  a  post-town.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  man- 
sion of  Summerseat  and  several  villas.  Area  of  the 
village,  10  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  217;  in  1841,  255. 
Houses  44. 

CLONE  I  N ,  or  Clomvne,  a  parish,  3}  miles  east 
by  north  of  Fethard,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Middlethird,  and  partly  in  that  of  Slieveardagh.  co. 
Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  southward,  44  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  3.  Area  of  the  Middlethird  sec- 
tion, 5,684  acres,  1  rood,  26  perches  ;  of  the  Slieve- 
ardagh section,  1,858  acres,  3  roods,  10  perches.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1811,2.096;  in  1841,  1.959.  Houses 
282.  Pop.  of  the  Middlethird  section,  in  1831,  1,189; 
in  1841.  1,459.  Houses  213.  The  land  is  variously 
arable  and  pastoral,  and  averages  in  value  about  30s. 
per  plantation  acre.  The  northern  district  lies  low; 
the  central  district  has  a  mean  basis  of  about  213 
feet,  and  the  southern  district  is  loftily  upland.  The 
mountains  of  Carrickabrook,  Slievcnamau  and  Knock- 
nainan  rise  on  the  southern  boundary,  and  lift  their 
summits  to  the  altitude  of  respectively  1,859,  2,364, 
iuid  1,654  feet  above  sea-level.  An  indigenous  rivu- 
let which  flows  northward  along  the  baronial  bouu- 
uaiy,  riics  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  1,260  feet. 


'  The  seats  are  Clanin,  Cloneen,  Kilburry,  and  Bal- 

|  linard  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 

I  benefice  of  Fethard  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Cashel.  Tithe  composition,  £300;  glebe.  £2  10s. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
between  700  and  800;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Drangan.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
12,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,755;  and  a  pay 
daily  school  had  on  its  books  7  boys  and  3  girl*. 

CLO  N  EG  ALL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Mova- 
comb,  barony  of  Upper  St.  Mullius,  co.  Carlow. 
Leinster.  It  occupies  a  romantic  site  on  the  saiUiu 
verge  of  the  county,  on  the  river  Derry,  and  on  the 
road  from  Newtownbarrv  to  Wicklow,  3  miles  nortb- 
north-east  of  Newtownbarrv,  7  south-south-east  of 
Tullow,  and  534  south  by  west  of  Dublin.  The 
village  is  neatly  "editiced,  and  respectably  inhabited. 
It  contains  the  parish-church  of  Moyacomb,  and  gives 
name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  united  dio. 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  The  view  from  the  ceme- 
tery is  particularly  good.  The  part  of  Moyacomb 
which  lies  within  co.  Wicklow  is  usually  called  Clone- 
gall  ;  and  the  part  of  it  which  lies  within  co.  Wex- 
ford is  occasionally  so  called.  The  manor  of  Clone- 
gall  was  anciently  the  property  of  the  Esmond 
family ;  and  it  was  alienated  by  them  to  Lord  le 
Poer  of  Curroghmore,  and  has  descended  to  tbe 
Marquis  of  Waterford  family.  But  the  site  of  the 
village  is  within  the  property  of  the  family  of  Tot- 
tenham. Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
Feb.,  March,  May,  and  Dec,  on  Ascension-day,  and 
on  July  31,  Nov.  12  and  22,  and  Dec.  11.  Area  of 
the  village,  25  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  445;  in  1841, 
431.    Houses  70. 

CLONEGAM,  Cloneoax.  or  Clonacam,  a  par- 
ish in  the  barony  of  Upperthird,  4J  mile*  *outh-ea«t 
by  south  of  Carrickbep,  co.  Watertord,  Mun»ter.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Portlaw:  which  see.  Length, 
westward,  3}  miles;  breadth,  from  14  to  2} ;  area, 
4.939  acres.  3  roods.  30  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831. 
2,220;  in  1841,  4.759.  Houses  621.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,191;  in  1841,  1,112. 
Houses  163.  The  surface  has  a  highly  ornate  ap- 
pearance ;  dips  down  from  bill-slopes  across  '  the 
golden  vale,'  to  the  edge  of  the  Suir;  is  drained 
eastward  by  the  picturesque  rivulet,  Clodagh ;  and 
consists  in  the  aggregate  of  very  rich  land.  The 
chief  groupings  of  home-scenery  and  of  artificial 
embellishment  are  in  the  noble  and  extensive  de- 
mesne of  CfRRAOHMORE :  see  that  article.  May- 
field-house,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  baronet  family 
of  May,  and  now  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  John 
Medlicott,  stands  amidst  a  highly  improved  and  well- 
i  planted  demesne  on  the  Suir.  A  fortified  residence, 
called  Rockett's-caslle,  and  probably  erected  by  some 
person  of  the  name  of  Rocket'.,  anciently  stood  on 
the  site  of  Mayfield,  and  occasioned  that  place  to  be 
originally  called  Rockett's-castle.  The  parish-church 
crowns  a  hill  about  a  mile  cast  of  Currairoraore-housc, 
and  commands  a  thrilling  prospect  of  that  luscious 
demesne,  and  of  a  large  extent  of  tbe  brilliant  valley 
of  the  Suir.  The  building  is  neat  and  symmetrical, 
floored  with  marble,  and  elegantly  fitted  up  in  wain- 
scotting,  ceiling,  altar-piece,  and  pulpit.  Mount 
Bolton  mansion  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant 
demesne,  in  the  north-east.  The  other  residences 
are  Springfield  and  Millford. — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Tithe  composition. 
£300.  The  rectories  of  Clonegam  and  Newtown- 
Lennan— the  latter  lying  4  miles  distant  from  tbe 
former,  and  in  co.  Tipperary — constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Clonejmm.  See  Newtown-Lennah.  Pop  . 
in  1831,  4.151.  Gross  income.  £747  18*.  8d. ; 
nett,  £640  9j.  Id.    Patron,  the  Crown.    A  curate 
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ha*  a  stipend  of  £80.  The  church  was  built  in 
1841,  and  has  since  been  kept  in  repair  by  the  Water- 
ford  family.  Sitting*  200;  attendance,  from  65  to 
80.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  400;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Carrick-on- 
Suir.  In  1034,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  and 
union  amounted  to  245  Churchmen  and  14  dis- 
senters, the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  parish  to  2,5(12. 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  union  to  4,594  :  and 
3  daily  schools  in  the  parish— one  of  which  was  aided 
with  £13  a-year,  and  other  advantages  from  the 
Messrs.  Masbamson — had  on  their  books  157  boys 
and  57  girls.  There  were  also  2  schools  in  the  other 
member  of  the  union. 

CI.ONEGFORD.    See  Clonaooosb. 

CLONEGOWN.    Sec  Clonetoown. 

CLONEHORKE.  Clonechorre,  Clonchurch, 
Clontrork,  or  Garrvhinch,  a  parish  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Philips- 
town.  King's  co.,  Leinstcr.  It  contains  part  of 
Pohtarlington  :  which  see.  Length,  westward, 
7j  miles;  breadth,  from  j  of  a  mile  to  3  miles;  area, 
11,747  acres.  1  rood.  30  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2,9*#;  in  1841,  3,191.  Hou«e*  544.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,  1.894;  in  1841,  2.079. 
Houses  349.  The  surface  extends  4$  miles  west- 
south-westward  from  Portarlington,  so  as  to  occupy 
a  triangular  peninsular  projection  of  the  county,  ly- 
ing between  the  latitude  of  Portarlington  and  the 
course  of  the  Barrow.  The  surface  is  low,  flat, 
poor  in  soil,  and  to  a  large  extent  boggy.  The 
Burrow  describes  the  southern  boundary ;  and  de- 
scends, while  there,  from  an  elevation  of  233  feet  to 
one  of  210.  The  country  Beats  are  Clonchorke, 
Garryhinch,  Barrowbank,  Killeen,  and  Benfield. 
The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Grand 
Canal  navigation.  See  PoRTARLrNGTON. — This  par- 
ish is  a  chapelry ;  and  is  ecclesiastically  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  the  parish  of  Geashim.,  in  the  dio. 
of  Kildare.  See  Geashill.  The  chapel  was  built, 
in  1827,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £600  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.    Attendance  180. 

C  1.0  N  E  L  AS  A  WN  and  MOYLINGHA.  a  bog 
of  two  denominations,  but  of  strict  continuousness, 
in  the  baronies  of  Moyarta  and  Clonderalaw,  co. 
Clare,  Munster.  It  commences  4  of  a  mile  east  of 
Kilrush,  and  extends  3  in  the  direction  of  east  by 
south,  with  a  breadth  varying  between  I  j  furlong, 
and  1$  mile.  Area,  1,198  Irish  acres.  Its  drainage 
i*  partly  southward  to  the  Shannon,  at  the  distance 
of  IJ  mile,  but  chiefly  westward  to  the  head  of  Kit- 
rush  Harbour.  Its  eastern  section  is  firm  and  shal- 
low; but  its  western  section  is  wet,  and  about  25 
feet  deep.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £1  4s.  per 
lri*h  acre. 

CLONELTY,  •  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Connello,  2  miles  south  of  Rathkeale,  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Knockaderry  : 
which  see.  Area,  3,749  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1.327;  in  1841,  1.437.  Houses  230.  The  land  is 
good  arable  and  pasture  ground ;  and  is  drained 
northward  by  the  Deel.  The  chief  artificial  objects 
of  interest  are  the  village  and  mansion  of  Knoc  ka- 
in  .Kit  v  i  see  that  article. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  The  vicarial  tithe*  arc 
compounded  for  £95,  and  the  rectorial  for  £190; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Christopher  Del- 
mege,  E*q.  The  vicarages  of  Clonclty  and  Cloncah 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Clonelty.  See  Vmx- 
cau.  Length  of  the  union,  4  miles ;  breadth,  3. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2.724.  Gross  income,  £180;  nett, 
£lt*9  13s.  6d.  Patrons,  the  vicars  choral  of  Lim- 
erick cathedral.  The  incumbent  himself  is  one 
ot  the  vicars  choral.    There  is  no  church.  Two 


Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Knockadcrry  and  Clon- 
cah have  jointly  an  attendance  of  900;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  arc  mutu- 
ally united.  In  1834,  the  Protectants  of  the  parish 
amounted  toll,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,371  ; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  22.  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  2,815  :  and  3  daily  schools  in  the  union 
— 2  of  which  were  in  Clonclty,  and  one  of  these 
two  were  salaried  with  £12  from  the  National 
Board — had  on  their  book*  1 14  bovs  and  48  girls. 

CLONENAGH  and  CLONAGHEEN.  a  pnrish, 
partly  in  the  baronies  of  Cullinagh  and  East  Mary- 
borough, but  chiefly  in  that  of  We*t  Maryborough, 
Queen's  co.,  Leinstcr.  The  West  Marylnirough  sec- 
tion contains  the  town  of  Mountrath:  which  see. 
In  consequence  of  the  confu-ion  of  mutual  boun- 
daries, and  the  fact  of  virtual  mutual  consolidation, 
the  two  parishes  of  Clonenagh  and  Clonaghcen  are 
treated,  in  both  their  political  and  their  ecclesiastical 
statistics,  as  one  parish  under  the  name  of  Clone- 
nagh.  Length,  southward  10  miles  ;  breadth,  from 
2}  to  6j,  miles.  Area  of  the  Cullinagh  section.  773 
acres,  3  roods,  23  perches;  of  the  East  Mary- 
borough section,  4,645  acres,  1  rood,  16  perches ; 
of  the  West  Maryborough  section,  41,770  acre>, 
1  rood,  10  perches.  —  of  which  26  neres  are  in 
Ballvfin  Loiifh.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
18,136;  in  1841,  18.403.  Houses  3.152.  Pop. 
of  the  Cullinagh  section,  in  1831,  152;  in  1841. 
250.  Houses  57.  Pop.  of  the  East  Maryborough 
section,  in  1831.  1.314;  in  1841,  1,317.  Houses 
232.  l*op.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  West  Mary- 
borough section,  in  1831,  14,077;  in  1841.  13.736. 
Houses  2,362.  The  northern  boundary  is  traced 
eastward  by  the  Ownase  rivulet,  an  early  affluent 
of  the  Barrow  ;  the  interior  is  drained  southward 
by  the  Nore ;  and  the  western  border  is  traversed 
and  drained  southward  by  a  rivulet  which  washes 
Mouutrath,  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into  the  Nore. 
A  part  of  the  northern  district  consists  of  some  off- 
shoots and  terminating  slopes  of  the  Slievebloom 
mountains,  and  is  richly  embellished  with  the  extou. 
sive  demesne-grounds  of  Ballvfin  [which  see]  ; 
but  mo-t  part  of  the  other  districts  are  flat,  tame, 
poor,  and  freely  interspersed  with  morass.  The 
chief  height  occurs  2  miles  south-east  of  Mountrath  ; 
and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  only  452  feet. 
About  4,560  acres  of  the  whole  parochial  area  are 
bog  and  mountain  ;  and  the  "  general  quality  of  the 
land"  is  officially  stated,  in  language  which  we  do 
not  distinctly  understand,  "  to  be  the  second  of  five 
divisions  which  run  from  the  best  to  the  worst  land 
in  the  parish."  The  principal  seats,  additional  to 
Ballyfin,  are  Woodbrook.  Ncwpark,  Woodbine, 
Forest-House,  Springinou:it,  Shauahoe,  Anngrove- 
Abbey,  Mount-Eagle,  Ralieen,  and  Tinnakill.  The 
chief  hamlets  are  Barracks- Village  and  Raheeti. 
Clonenagh  proper  is  situated  1  j  mile  east  of  Mount- 
rath  ;  and  is  said  by  Archdall  to  have  been  the  site 
of  a  monastery  which  was  founded  by  St.  Fin- 
tan,  and  was  in  former  times  rather  considerable. 
The  interior  of  the  parish  is  traversed  west-south- 
westward  by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Limerick — 
This  parish  comprise*  the  two  rectories  of  Clonenagh 
and  Clonagheen,  and  is  a  separate  benefice  in  the  dio. 
of  Lcighlin.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income, 
£1.500;  nett,  £1,421  10*.  Patron,  the  Crown 
twice,  and  the  dioce*an  once,  in  every  three  presenta- 
tions.   One  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £120.  two  have 

,  a  stipend  of  -t'JO  each  ;  anil  one  of  the  three  acts  as 
chaplain  in  Roskclton.    The  parisb-church  is  situ- 

j  ated  in  Mountrath,  and  was  built  in  1796,  at  the 
cost  of  £969  4s.  7Jd..— of  which  £461  10s.  9jd. 
was  a  donation  from  the  Earl  of  Mountrath,  and  the 
remainder  was  raided  by  parochial  assessment  and 
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the  sale  of  pews  ;  ami  it  was  enlarged  at  the  cost  of 
£1,500,  borrowed  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  830  ;  attendance  600.  Two  chapelries  exist 
within  the  benefice,  and  have  their  chapels  at  Bally- 
fix  and  Roskkltom:  see  these  articles.  In  1834, 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Established  church 
within  the  district  of  Roskelton  chapel  was  557.  A 
Quaker  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  36;  two 
Wesleyan  meeting-houses,  135  and  50;  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  Mouutrath,  2,000 ;  the  Romnn 
Catholic  chapel  of  Clonadacasev,  500;  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  Raheen,  650 ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  of  Shanahoe,  1.000 ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  of  Ballyfin,  500.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  the  chapels  of  Mountrath  and 
Clonadacasey  are  mutually  united ;  the  chapels  of 
Raheen  and  Shanahoe  are  mutually  united ;  the 
chapel  of  Bally6n  stands  unconnected  with  any 
other ;  and  each  of  the  three  sets  has  2  officiates. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  2,400  Church- 
men, 26  Protestant  dissenters,  and  16,047  Roman 
Catholics;  and  19  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
1,037  boys  and  74:?  girls.  Two  of  the  schools  were 
convent  schools — one  of  them  aided  with  £6  a-year 
from  subscription  ;  one  was  a  classical  school ;  one 
was  a  subscription  school,  salaried  with  £20;  and 
9  were  National  school*,— each  of  2  of  which  was 
salaried  with  £8,  each  of  5  with  £10,  one  with  £15, 
and  one  with  £16.  In  1840,  the  only  National 
schools  were  3  in  Ballyfin,  Oak,  and  Trumera,  and 
a  bovs'  and  girls'  school  in  Coote-street. 

CLONEN  AGH,  a  bog  in  the  above  parish,  lj 
mile  east  by  south  of  Mountrath,  Queen's  co.,  Lcin- 
ster.    Area,  936  English  acres.    It  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  detached  rising  grounds,  or  gentle  swells  i 
of  limestone  gravel ;  and  it  generally  declines  to  the 
south-east,  and  discharges  the  principal  part  of  its 
water  into  the  Clonceve  rivulet,  an  affluent  of  the 
Nore.    Its  borders  are  sufficiently  firm  for  turbary, 
and  have  been  considerably  cut  away ;  but  its  cen-  i 
Lral  parts  consist  of  fluid  peat  or  quagmire,  with 
springs  and  numerous  pools.    Its  greatest  depth  is  >, 
24  feet ;  its  average  depth  17  feet.    Its  highest  aud 
lowest  points  lie  respectively  362  and  314  feet  above 
the  sea-level  of  high  water.    Estimated  cost  of  re- 
clamation. £712  17«.  2d. 

CLONES,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Clon- 
kelly, co.  Fermanagh,  and  partly  in  the  baronies  of 
Dartry  and  Monaghan,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  The 
Clonkelly  section  contains  the  village  of  Roislea  ; 
the  Monaghan  section  contains  the  village  of  Smiths- 
BonotruH  ;  and  the  Dartry  section  contains  the  town 
of  Clones.  See  these  articles.  Length  of  the 
parish,  8  miles ;  breadth,  7.  Area  of  the  Clonkelly 
section,  27.582  acres  ;  of  the  Dartry  section,  10,782 
acres;  of  the  barony  of  Monaghan  section,  4,514 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  is-, l,  22,203  ;  in  1841 , 
23,506.  Houses  4,085.  Pop.  of  the  Clonkelly  sec- 
tion, in  1831.  10,996;  in  1841,  11,405.  Houses 
2.015.  Pop.  of  the  barony  of  Monaghan  section,  in 
1831.2,711  ;  in  1841,  2.922.  Houses  533.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Dartry  section,  in  1831, 
6,115;  in  1841,6,302.  Houses  1,127.  Very  nearly 
the  whole  surface  lies  along  the  eastern  edge  or  sum- 
mit of  the  basin-system  of  the  Erne  ;  and  is  drained 
south-south-westward  by  the  river  Fin,  which  falls 
upon  the  south-east  extremity  of  Upper  Lough  Erne. 
Its  contour  is  that  of  a  champaign  country,  singularly- 
intersected  with  numerous  loughlets  and  marshes, 
and  profusely  variegated  with  low,  round,  fertile 
bills.  Though  the  lakes  are  multitudinous,  few 
possess  noticeable  beauty,  most  are  mere  featureless 
ponds,  and  only  one  in  the  north-east  is  of  even  com- 
paratively large  size.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part 
good  ;  but  to  some  extent  consists  of  morass  and  of 


waste  or  pastoral  upland.  The  chief  seats,  either 
within  the  limits  or  in  their  immediate  viciiu'ry,  are 
Curra- House  and  Farmhill,  respectively  2  and  3 
miles  south-south-west  of  the  town,  on  the  war 
to  Belturbet;  Summerbill,  Johnstown,  and  Scots- 
borough,  west  of  the  town,  on  the  way  to  Newtown- 
Butler  ;  Lisnaroe,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  town  . 
and  Lough  Oonagh,  4  miles  to  the  east,  on  the  way 
to  Monaghan.  Other  object*  of  interest  will  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  town  and  the  villages. 

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Clogber.  Tithe  composition,  £950 ; 
glebe,  £1 ,050  6s.  8d.  Gross  income.  £2.000  6s.  8*1. ; 
nett,  £1,686  15s.  9d.  Patron.  Sir  Thomas  Barrett 
Lennard,  Bart.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  bene- 
fice of  Aghnamullcn  in  the  dio.  of  Clogher,  and  tbe 
sinecure  deanery  of  Clonmacnoise  in  the  dio.  of  Meat  h. 
Three  curates  are  employed;  one  for  the  parish 
church  at  a  stipend  of  £100 ;  and  one  for  each  of  two 
chapels-of-easc,  at  a  salary  each  of  £75  and  the  sur- 
plice fees.  The  church  was  built  in  1824,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  £2,953  16s.  lid.  from  tbe  late  Board 
of  First  Fruit  - .  Sittings  700 ;  attendance  600.  A 
cbapel-of-ease  at  Clough,  3|  miles  from  the  town  of 
Clones,  was  built,  in  1828,  by  means  of  a  parochial 
assessment  to  the  amount  of  £286  7*.  9\A..  and  a 
loan  of  £1.100  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  550 .  attendance  350.  Another  chapel-of- 
ease,  about  3|  miles  distant  from  both  the  former 
and  the  parish-church,  was  built  at  Aghadrumsee  in 
1819.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4}d.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  250;  attend- 
ance 220.  Two  meeting-houses  belonged  to  tbe 
General  Assembly,  the  one  formerly  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  and  the  other  Secessional,  hare  an  attendance 
of  respectively  200  and  125.  Two  Wesleyan  meet- 
ing-houses at  Clones  and  Smithsborough  are  attended, 
the  former  by  180,  and  the  latter  by  40.  Two  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapels  at  Clones  and  Agbadrums  words 
ore  attended  by  2,280  and  862  ;  two  at  Rosslca  and 
Magherarny  are  attended  by  1,800  and  500;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  eack 
two  arc  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  7,027  Churchmen,  1,054  Presbyterians, 
and  13,789  Roman  Catholics;  a  Roman  Catholic 
Sunday  school  at  Clones  was  averagely  attended  by 
40(1  children,— a  Sunday  school  at  Clough,  by  90,— 
and  10  schools  of  the  General  Sunday  school  Society, 
at  Clones,  Aghadrumsee,  Gortuawtnney,  Maghera- 
villy,  Drumavaddy,  Spring-grove,  Tattenbar,  Well- 
mount,  Talloo,  and  Tanity,  by  674 ;  and  34  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  1,391  boys  and  779  girls. 
Of  the  daily  sehools,  one  at  Clough  received  aid 
from  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice ; 
one,  at  Magheravilly,  was  salaried  with  £8  10s. 
from  subscription ;  3,  at  Smithsborough.  Carrm- 
street,  and  another  locality,  were  in  connection  with 
the  London  Hibernian  Society;  8,  at  Reesbrick. 
Largs,  Gransbaw,  Magherarny,  Aughnashalver. 
Bruskena,  Greagha warren,  and  Deer- Park,  were 
salaried  by  the  National  Board;  and  10.  at  Clon- 
keen,  Clononaken,  Aghadrumsee,  Clones.  Spriroj- 
grove,  Magheravilly,  Granshaw,  Gortnawing,  and 
Tattenbar,  were  eu  the  plan  of  tbe  Kildare- Place 
Society. 

CLONES, 

A  post  and  market  town  in  the  above  parish,  stands 
on  the  western  verge  of  the  county  of  .Monaghan. 
and  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Monaghan 
to  Belturbet  with  that  from  Enuiskillen  to  Shir- 
cock,  8J  miles  north  by  west  of  Cootehill,  9J  miles 
west-south- west  of  Monaghan,  and  59J  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Dublin. 
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General  Dewrlption.]— The  immediate  environ* 
of  the  town  posses*  an  excellent  limestone  soil, 
are  well  cultivated,  and  have  an  interesting  appear- 
ance. The  roads  which  communicate  with  it  have 
long  been  in  pood  repair  ;  and  that  to  Monaghan 
i*  particularly  good  and  level,  and  traverse*  a  rich 
and  very  populous  country.  The  town  itself,  though 
edificod  to  a  large  proportion  with  thatched  houses, 
appear*  tidy,  prosperous,  comparatively  regular, 
and,  in  a  certain  degree,  burghal  and  imposing.  Im- 
provement* in  its  masonry  were  long  ago  com- 
menced;  and,  in  lRtll .  nearly  one  whole  range  of 
houses,  all  recently-erected  single  houses,  and  the 
market-house,  boa«tcd  slate-roofing.  The  site  of  the 
principal  street  along  the  gentle  gradient  of  a  ris- 
ing ground,  to  the  open  market-place  on  the  summit 
of  the  eminence,  aids  the  scenic  effect  of  the  town, 
both  as  seen  from  the  foot  and  the  head  of  the 
ascent,  and  as  seen  from  the  highway  along  the 
low  ground  to  the  ea*t  in  the  direction  of  Monaghan. 
The  market-place  is  a  triangular  area,  with  a  market- 
cross  in  its  centre,  and  some  public  buildings  on  its 
sides.  The  market-cross  consists  of  a  (light  of  steps 
of  very  antique  appearance,  a  pillar  about  10  feet 
high  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  curious 
ornamental  stones  on  the  top  of  the  pillar.  The 
chief  modern  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the 

Siri»h-ehurch,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  Metho- 
*t  roeeting-honses,  and  the  market-house ;  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  the  Presbyterian  meeting-houses. 

Antiquiitn  ]— On  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and 
separated  into  two  groups  by  the  road  to  Cootebill, 
stand  some  ancient  buildings,  ruins,  and  other  monu- 
ments, which  connect  Clones  with  antiquity,  and 
formerly  rendered  it  a  plare  of  considerable  celebrity. 
To  the  right  are  the  remains  of  an  abbey  for  Augns- 
tinian  canons,  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  founded 
early  in  the  Gth  century,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  by  a  person  whom  legend,  rather  than 
history,  calls  the  saint  and  bi»hop  Tigernach  of  the 
blood  royal,  who  removed  the  see  of  Clogher  to 
Clones.  Sir  Charles  Coote's  version  of  the  pretended 
history  of  this  person  and  the  abbey  is  probably  as 
good  as  any  other,  and  may  be  quoted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  perspicuous  reader*  to  surmise  or 
detect  the  portion  of  fact  out  of  which  the  legend 
was  Cdiricated  : — "  St.  Tigernac  was  the  third  bishop 
who  enjoyed  the  see  of  Clogher ;  St.  Macartin  only 
having  presided  there  between  him  and  St.  Patrick, 
whom  Joeeline  states  to  have  been  the  original 
founder,  and  to  have  built  the  church  of  Clogher, 
even  before  that  of  Armagh  was  erected.  St.  Tigcr- 
i.ac,  according  to  Ware,  was  called  legate  of  Ireland, 
to  whom  St.  Macartin,  a*  far  as  in  him  lay,  be- 
queathed the  hishoprick,  together  with  his  blessing. 
He  fixed  hi*  seat  at  Cluaine.  from  whence,  in  the 
Irish  annals,  he  is  culled  Cluanois  ;  for  this  town  was 
originally  named  Cluanois.  then  Clunes,  Clownish, 
C  unish.  and  last  Clone*.  The  church  here  was  one 
ot  the  four  principal  churches  of  the  diocese ;  wherein, 
a«  al«ti  in  the  church  of  Derymoailain.  the  memory 
of  St.  Tigernac  is  famous.  He  died  the  5th  of  April, 
550,  or  5-10.  on  which  day,  in  the  martyrology  of 
Molan,  his  death  is  thus  noted :  '  In  Scotland  (i.  e. 
the  greater,  or  Ireland)  the  birth-day  of  St.  Tigernac, 
bi«hop  and  confe«or.'"  The  story  adds,  that  St. 
Tigernach  lost  his  sight  in  his  old  age,  died  of  the 
plague,  and  "  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Cluanois." 
The  retention  of  the  name  of  "  St.  Tirmcy,"  in  the 
designation  of  the  manor,  and  probably  in  various 
other  as-ociations  with  the  town,  will,  of  course, 
appear  to  simpletons  some  evidence  that  everything 
the  ecclesiastical  annalists  allege  respecting  "  the 
bishop"  and  founder  of  "the  abbey"  is  true.  A 
monastery  which  eventually  stood  at  the  south  end 


of  Clone*,  claimed  all  the  credit  which  doubtful  nar- 
rative assigned  to  St.  Tigernach 's  supposed  struc- 
ture ;  and  it  acquired  landed  property  which  was 
given  at  the  suppression  to  Sir  Henry  Duke,  and 
which  passed  in  the  effluxion  of  time  to  Lord  Dacre. 
The  wall*  of  a  small  chapel  yet  remain ;  they  are 
built  of  limestone  within,  and  of  square-cut  and  un- 
cemented  sandstone  without  ;  the  side  wall*  are 
faced  with  dressed  stone  only  4  or  5  feet  high,  while 
the  gable  is  faced  with  it  to  the  top ;  and  the  en- 
trance perforate*  the  gable,  and  is  in  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture.  Around  the  chapel  is  a  ceme- 
tery enclosed  by  a  very  strong  wall ;  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  is  another  cemetery  similarly 
enclosed, — apparently  united  to  the  former  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  road, — and  still  containing 
a  pillar-tower,  and  various  whimsically  shaped  and 
antiquely  carved  monumental  grave-stones.  The 
pillar-tower  bail  five  stories,  and  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  floors  supported  by  beams  ;  but,  though 
peculiar  in  these  particulars,  it  exhibits  no  vestige  or 
evidence  of  having  had  a  staircase  ;  it  is  10  feet  in 
diameter  in  the  clear;  its  masonry  i*  very  rough  with- 
out, but  all  of  fine  limestone  within ;"  its  walls  are 
4  feet  thick,  hut  diminish  toward  the  top  to  a  thick- 
ness of  2  feet ;  and  its  entrance  is  10  feet  from  the 
ground,  but,  previous  to  the  accumulation  of  rubbish 
round  the  ba«einent,  was  probably  20  feet.  Near 
the  cemeteries  are  two  earthworks  which  fancy  or 
the  antiquarian  fever  may  variously  suggest  to  have 
been  aboriginal  iutrenchincnts,  Danish  raths,  feudal 
moats,  or  comparatively  modern  military  woiks 
thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  The  learned 
statist  of  the  county  speaks  so  magniloquently  re- 
specting them,  that  his  description  may  amu-e  a* 
wetl  as  inform.  "  The  great  fort,"  says  Sir  Charles, 
"  is  all  an  artificial  mound  of  earth,  which  was  raised 
for  the  protection  of  the  town.  This  fort  is  very 
steep  and  difficult  of  access,  and  commands  the  town 
and  country  around  for  a  great  extent.  This  artiti- 
rial  mound  was  made  on  the  summit  of  a  bill,  which 
naturally  favoured  its  position,  and  is  far  above  the 
level  ground.  Within  this  area,  and  around  its  base, 
is  a  deep  fosse  cut  out,  that  has  always  the  finest 
wuter,  even  in  the  drie»t  seasons.  *  *  So  great  a 
fosse  must  al»o  have  afforded  a  considerable  defence 
to  its  garrison,  a*  well  as  convenience.  At  the  sum- 
mit.  it  has  a  double  parapet,  of  a  circular  form,  thy 
one  elevated  10  feet  above  the  other.  Without  the 
fosse  is  another  parapet,  whieh  is  still  considerably 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground,  to 
which  its  glacis  has  a  formidable  slope.  The  whole 
of  the  works  are  enclosed  in  a  square,  and  cover  in 
area  about  an  Irish  acre.  Contiguous  to  it,  and 
facing  its  salient  angle,  next  the  town,  i*  a  lesser 
fort,  which  i*  well  defended  by  the  church  steeple, 
and  flanks  the  principal  parts  of  the  work*." — A 

.  enrbeship,  the  nature  of  which  is  ill-explained  hy 
historical  documents,  and  certainly  receives  anything 
but  elucidation  from  Archdall's  comparing  it  to  "  a 

.  collegiate  church,"  formerly  existed  in  Clones  ;  and, 
in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
it  was  granted  by  the  Pope  of  the  day  to  a  boy,  the 
eldest  son  of  MacMahon. 

Trade,  dfc.]— In  the  town  is  a  brewery;  and  in  it* 
ue  i:hbourhood  are  extensive  corn-mills.  The  trade 
in  linens  is  considerable ;  the  retail  trade,  in  the 
supply  of  the  surrounding  country,  is  large  ;  and  the 
aggregate  sale*  of  agricultural  produce  at  the  weekly 
markets,  are  comparatively  great.  Fairs  are  held  on 
April  15,  Sept.  2,  the  last  Thursday  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  and  the  first  Thursday  of  Oct..  Nov.,  and 
Dec.  A  branch  of  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Bank  was  established  in  1836.    The  public  convey- 

I  an ccs,  in  1838,  were  a  coach  to  Dublin ;  and  a  mall- 
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coach  in  transit  between  Enniskillen  and  Belfast. 
The  Ulster  Canal  passes  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  town.  The  number  of  carts  employed  weekly 
in  the  traffic  to  Dublin  is  11  ;  in  that  to  Belfast,  is 
8;  and  in  that  to  Dundalk  and  Newry,  is  130.  On 
an  average  of  the  years  1833-4-5,  the  annual  sales 
in  the  market  amounted  to  25,800  cwts.  of  wheat, 
44.3(50  cwts.  of  barley  and  rye,  38,900  cwts.  of  oats, 
2.700  cwt-«.  of  flax,  2.500  cwts.  of  butter,  1,500  cwts. 
of  eggs,  3.000 sheep  and  lambs,  and  32,700  pigs;  the 
produce  taken  away  for  sale  or  export  to  Dundalk, 
Newry,  Armagh,  and  Belfast,  was  14,800  cwts.  of 
wheat,  38,300  cwts.  of  barley  and  rye,  25,900  cwts. 
of  oats,  2,000  cwts.  of  flax,  1,900  cwUof  butter, 
1,150  cwts.  of  eggs,  2.900  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
31,200  pigs;  the  quantity  of  merchandise  carried 
into  the  town,  chiefly  from  Belfast,  Dublin,  Dun- 
dalk, Newry,  Cootehill,  and  Cavan,  was  940  cwts. 
of  sugar,  50  cwts.  of  tea,  2  pipes  of  wine,  140 
puncheons  of  spirits,  104  cwts.  of  tol>acco,  104  cwts. 
of  leather,  400  cwts.  of  tallow,  200  cwts.  of  barilla, 
ashes,  and  kelp,  160  cwts.  of  starch,  besides  consi- 
derable quantities  of  salt,  timber,  iron,  hardware, 
slates,  drapery,  and  apparel.  The  linen  sold  in 
Clones  is  bought  for  the  Armagh  and  Down  bleach- 
ing establishments :  the  quantity  disposed  of  is  esti- 
mated to  amount  annually  to  5,000  pieces  or  125,000 
yards;  but  it  was  formerly  much  more  extensive; 
and  in  the  years  1821,  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  the 
value  of  unbleached  linen  sold  was  reported  by  the 
late  Linen  Board  to  be  respectively  £15,943, 
£16,915.  £12.170,  and  £18.192. 

Poor-law  Union.] — The  Clones  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  99th,  and  was  declared  on  Feb.  8,  1840. 
It  comprehends  portions  of  both  Monaghan  and  Fer- 
managh counties,  jointly  possessing  an  area  of  1 1 1 

Suare  miles,  or  71.566  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831, 
36.569.  The  electoral  divisions,  with  their  re- 
spective pop.,  in  1831,  are, — in  Monaghan,  Clones, 
6.822,— St.  Tierney,  4,372,— Newbliss,  3.844,— and 
Currim,  3,438;  in  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh,  Drum- 
ully,  4,559;  and  in  Fermanagh,  Newtown-Butler, 
4,705.— Aghadrumsee,  3,874,— and  Rosslea,  4,955. 
The  number  of  ex-ofTicio  guardians  is  6,  and  of  elect- 
ed guardians,  18;  and  of  the  latter,  3  are  chosen  by 
the  division  of  Clones,  3  by  the  division  of  Newtown- 
Butler,  and  2  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The 
nett  annual  value  of  the  property  rated  is  £55,298 
15s.  5d. ;  the  total  number  of  persons  rated  is  6,351 ; 
and  of  these,  587  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  ex- 
ceeding £1. — 726,  not  exceeding  £2, — 586,  not 
exceeding  £3, — 501,  not  exceeding  £4, — and  556, 
not  exceeding  £5.  The  workhouse  was  contracted 
for  on  Oct.  9,  1840,— to  be  completed  in  May,  1842, 
— to  cost  £5,750  for  building  and  completion,  and 
£1,207  12s.  6d.  for  fittings  and  contingencies, — to 
occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  purchased  for  £342  7s. 
6d., — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  600  persons. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  union  up  to  Feb.  6, 
1843,  was  £628  10s.  6Jd. ;  and  the  workhouse  was 
soon  afterwards  opened  for  the  admission  of  paupers. 
The  dispensary  districts  are  well  divided;  they  ap- 
pear to  be  co-extensive  with  the  union,  and  to  con- 
tain fair  provision  for  its  wants ;  and  they  are  4  in 
number,  and  have  their  seats  at  Clones,  Newbliss, 
Rosslea,  and  Newtown-Butler.  In  1839-40.  the 
Clones  dispensary  expended  £90  0s.  7$d.,  and  ad- 
ministered to  2,529  patients.  A  fever  hospital  at 
Clones,  the  only  one  in  the  union,  contains  20  beds , 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  admitted  267  patients,  and  ex- 
pended £201  12s.  9|d.  The  county  infirmaries  are 
partially,  yet  inadequately,  available  for  the  two 
great  sections  of  the  union.  In  1840,  a  Loan  Fund 
in  the  town  had  a  capital  of  £1,682,  circulated 
£4,669  in  1,500  loans,  and  realized  £5  8«.  Od.  of 


nett  profit;  and  from  the  date  of  its  institution, 
it  circulated  £37.181  in  12,938  loans,  cleared  a 
nett  profit  of  £432!  0s.  4*1,  and  expended  on  chari- 
table purposes  £297  9s.  Id. 

Statistics.'] — Area  of  the  town,  52  acres.  Pop.,  io 
1831,2,381  ;  in  1841,  2,877.  Houses  410.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  172;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  316;  in  other  pursuits,  116.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  44 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  308 ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  222 ;  on  means  not  specified,  30. 

CLONEY.    See  Clounet. 

CLONEY,  Clont,  or  Cloxis,  a  parish  in  tb? 
barony  of  Upper  Bunratty,  4i  miles  east  by  north  of 
Enuis,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Spancelh  ill  :  which  see.  Length,  southward, 
6  miles ;  breadth,  from  I  to  3}  ;  area,  10,656  acre*. 
31  perches, — of  which  60  acres,  2  roods,  17  perches 
are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,632;  in  1841.  3.624. 
Houses  563.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  184 1, 
3,455.  Houses  537.  Within  the  limits  is  acon»nier- 
able  proportion  of  bog  and  poor  low  mountain  ground. 
The  general  quality  of  the  other  lands  is  pretty  good, 
yet  much  diversified.  The  prevailing  declination  is 
to  the  south.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the  north, 
and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  426  feet.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Ennis  to  Kil- 
laloe.  A  mile  to  the  east  of  Spancelhill  is  Clone}- 
house,  the  seat  of  Burton  Bindon,  Esq.  The  other 
seats  are  Maghera,  Cranagher,  Classagh,  Corballj. 
Wellpark,  Danganville.  Toonagb,  Castleriew,  and 
Newgrove.  The  chief  hamlets  are  Derrynaskeaet, 
Derrynagullion,  Attycuill.  Derryheena,  Dcrryvoagb, 
Derrycalliff,  and  Derrybog  This  parish  is  a  vi- 
carage, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Quin.  in  the 
dio.  of  Killaloe.  See  Quin.  The  tithes  are 
divided  into  vicarial,  prebeudal,  and  rectorial ; 
the  vicarial  are  compounded  for  £106  3s.  Id.; 
the  prebeudal  are  compounded  for  £23  Is.  61<L, 
and  belong  to  Tullagb  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Killaloe ;  and  the  rectorial  are  appropriated  to  the 
sinecure  benefice  of  Ogashin.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  tLe 
chapels  of  Quin  and  Dowrie.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  22,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
3,770 ;  and  2  hedge-schools  had  on  their  books  130 
boys  and  62  girls. 

CLONEYGOWN,  or  Clonecown,  a  village  ia 
the  parish  of  Ballykean,  barony  of  Upper  Philip*- 
town,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  stands  34  miles  we»t- 
north-west  of  Portarlington,  on  the  road  thence  to 
Killeigh.  A  fair  is  held  on  July  22.  Area,  35  acres. 
Pop  .  in  1831.  158;  in  1841,  180.    Houses  29. 

CLONFAD,  a  locality,  making  some  phantasms- 
gorial  claims  to  have  been  an  ancient  bishopric,  ia 
the  barony  of  Farbill,  5£  miles  south-east  of  Mullio- 
gar,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  "  St.  Etkcben,  the 
son  of  Man i us  Ecceas,"  says  Archdall,  "  was  bishop 
of  Cluanbitc,  or  Cluainfodabaitan-abha.  He  died 
a.  d.  578;  and  his  festival  is  holden  on  the  lltbot 
Feb." 

CLONFADFORAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Fartullugh,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  contains 
part  of  the  town  of  Tyrrels-Pasb  :  which  see. 
Length,  north-north-westward,  4  miles  ;  extreme 
breadth,  2 ;  area,  4,872  acres,  8  perches, — of  which 
223  acres,  1  rood,  18  perches  are  in  Lough  EnneL 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,369;  in  1841,  1,457.  Houses  238. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  district*,  in  1831,  1,193;  in  1841. 
1,238  Houses  203.  The  surface,  though  occa- 
sionally diversified  with  Eskcra,  is  prevailingly  flat 
and  tame.  The  highest  ground  is  in  the  south-east; 
and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  483  feet.  The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  light  and  middle-rate;  sU 
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averages  in  annual  value  about  80s.  per  Irish  acre. 
The  seats  are  Templeoran.  Newcastle,  Culverstown. 
and  Guilford.  Lough  Etinel  impinge*  upon  the  north ; 
end  the  great  Connaught  road  briefly  touches  the  south. 
— This  parish  i#  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition,  £156  19*. 
Id.;  glebe,  £30.  Gro»s  income,  £186  19*.  Id.;  nett, 
£151  16*.  lid.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church 
was  built,  about  1793,  by  mean*  of  £461  10*.  9jd. 
gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruit*,  £36  18* 
Aid,  gifted  by  the  lute  Earl  of  Belviderc,  and  £36 
18s.  5Jd.  raised  by  the  tale  of  pews;  and  was  en- 
larged, in  18*26,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £230  15*. 
4]d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
250;  attendance,  about  NO.  A  Wesleyan  meeting- 
bouse  has  an  attendance  of  50.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  between  600  and  1,000; 
ami.  in  the  Uoman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
i*  united  to  the  chapel  of  Milltown.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  246,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1,165;  and  3  daily  school* — one  of  which  re- 
ceived various  aids  from  the  London  and  Ladies' 
London  Hibernian  Societies,  and  another,  various 
aids  from  the  rector.  Lady  Bclvidere,  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  and  the  Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice— bad  on  their  books  91  boys  and 
90  girls. 

CLONFANE,  one  of  three  denominations  of  a 
cluster  of  bogs,  in  the  barony  of  Dunmore,  co.  Gal- 
way,  Connaught.  The  other  denominations  are 
Strawberry  Hill  and  Queensfort.  They  lie  in  the 
angle  between  the  road  from  Dunmore  to  Clare- 
morris,  and  that  from  Dunmore  to  Tuam ;  and  ap- 
proach, on  the  east,  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of 
Dunmore.  Their  extreme  point*  north  and  south 
are  4  j  miles  asunder ;  and  east  and  west,  3J  miles. 
Area,  3,715  English  acres.  Various  portions  are 
mutually  detached  by  the  intervention  of  hills  of 
limestone  gravel ;  and  other  portions  arc  nearly 
bisected  by  spurs  and  offshoots  of  these  hills.  The 
bogs  are  firm  in  texture  ;  they  are  drained  by  head- 
streams  of  the  Clare  river;  they  have  an  altitude  of 
1724  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  in  Galway 
bay ;  they  are  from  13  to  28  feet  in  depth ;  and  they 
lie  upon  substrata  of  white  marl.  Estimated  coat  of 
reclamation.  £5,159  5s. 

CLONFANLOUGH.   See  Clonxacmoise. 

CLONFEACLE.  a  parish,  partly  in  the  baronies 
of  Armagh  and  O'Neilland,  co.  Armagh,  but  chiefly 
in  the  barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster. 
The  barony  of  Armagh  section  contains  the  village 
of  Blacewatrrtown;  the  O'Neilland  section  con- 
tains the  village  of  Derrtscollop  ;  and  the  Dun- 
gannon section  contains  the  town  of  Mot,  and  the 
villages  of  Clonfeacle  and  Hi  mm  mi  i  see  these 
articles.  Length,  7  miles ;  breadth,  5.  Area  of  the 
barony  of  Armagh  section,  2,323  acres ;  of  the 
O'Neilland  section,  2,313  acre*;  of  the  Dungannon 
section,  21,582  acre*.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831. 
19,547;  in  1841.  18,930.  Houses  3.442.  Pop.  of 
the  barony  of  Armagh  section,  in  1831,  2,214;  in 
1841.  2.109.  Houses  379.  Pop.  of  the  O'Neilland 
section,  in  1831.  1,948;  in  1841,  2,063.  Houses 
382.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Dungannon 
section,  in  1831,  14.483;*  in  1841,  13.448.  Houses 
2,468.  But  the  quoad  eivilia  parish,  of  which  these 
are  the  statistics,  comprises  the  three  quoad  utera 

Erisbcs  of  Mov,  Derrygortrevy,  and  Clonfeacle  or 
?nhurb.  See  Mot  and  Derryoortkkvt.  Length 
of  Clonfeacle  quoad  tacra,  5  miles ;  breadth,  4 ; 
area,  13,398  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7.616.  The  sur- 
face present*  some  limited  scenes  of  soft  beauty,  and 
a  general  appearance  of  comparatively  agricultural 
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opulence.  Immediately  on  the  river  Black  water,  in 
particular,  are  a  few  pleasant  close  landscape*.  Most 
of  the  land  is  of  a  good  arable  miality.  The  Ulster 
Canal  passes  through  the  interior;  and  127  acre*. 
1  rood,  10  perche*  of  the  parochial  area  arc  wuter, 
chiefly  in  small  lakes.  The  original  or  uncor- 
rupted  name  of  the  parish  was  Cluain-Fiacul,  'the 
Church  of  the  Tooth,'  and  i*  said  to  huve  been 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  an  alleged  tooth  of 
St.  Patrick  being  long  preserved  in  its  church  a*  a 
saintly  relic.  St.  Lugad,  or  Lugaid,  the  son  of 
Tailchan,  who  was  "  a  very  aged  man  in  the  year 
5S0,"  is  pretended  to  have  been  "ubbot  of  Cluain- 
Fiacul."  The  village  of  Clonfeacle  ha*  an  area  of 
9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  123.  Houses  25— This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composition,  £1,030;  glebe, 
£537  19*.  Gros*  income.  £1.567  19*.  ;  nett, 
£1.330  9*.  lOd.  Patron,  Trinity  College.  Dublin. 
A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  chuich  i*  situ- 
ated at  Benburb;  and  is  supposed  to  huve  been  built 
about  155  years  ago.  Sittings  400;  attendance, 
about  200.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  at- 
tended by  300  in  summer;  a  We*leyan  meeting- 
house, by  about  30 ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
by  1,100  at  one  service  and  300  at  another ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the  last 
is  united  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Moy.  In 
1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,821  Churchmen, 
1,178  Presbyterians,  9!)  other  Protectant  dissenters, 
and  4,867  Roman  Catholics ;  2  Sunday  schools  were 
attended  by  from  50  to  60  children  ;  5  daily  schools 
— 3  of  which  were  aided  respectively  with  £5  from 
Lord  Roden,  £10  from  the  National  Board,  and  a 
graduated  allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society — had  on  their  books  155  boys  and  83  girl*  ; 
and  2  other  daily  schools  were  attended  in  summer 
by  from  65  to  80  children. 

CLONFERT,  a  pari-.li  occupying  the  north-west- 
ern section  of  the  barony  of  Duhullow,  and  lying  011 
the  western  border  of  co.  Cork,  Muustcr.  It  con- 
tains Newmarket  and  the  larger  part  of  Kanturr: 
see  these  article*.  Extreme  length  and  breadth,  15 
and  8  miles;  average  length  and  breadth,  10  and  4 
miles;  area,  62,110  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  14,644; 
in  1841,  17.328.  Houses  2,763.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1831.  11,858;  in  1841,  12,679.  Houses 
2.035.  The  parish  is  also  called  Newmarket,  and 
Trinity  Christ-church  of  Newmarket.  The  rivu- 
lets Dallua  and  Allua  run  respectively  eastward 
along  the  south  and  southward  along  the  east,  and 
unite  their  water*  at  Kanturk,  to  pay  a  common  tri- 
bute, 3  miles  below,  to  the  Blackwater.  The  cul- 
tivated lands  lie  chielly  near  the  course  of  these 
streams,  and  of  two  considerable  southerly  affluents 
of  the  Dallua ;  and  they  constitute  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  area,  and  vary  in  quality  from  40*.  to 
less  than  20s.  in  annual  value  per  acre.  A  consider- 
able extent  of  reclaimed  land  lies  around  New- 
market; and,  in  common  with  that  town,  borrows 
an  aspect  of  warmth  and  embellishment  from  toe 
extensively  planted  demesne  of  R.  O.  Aldworth, 
Esq.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  country  west  and 
north  of  that  town,  a*  well  as  a  portion  to  the  north- 
cast,  amounting  in  total  to  about  two-third*  of  the 
parochial  area,  is  a  section  of  the  vast  district  of  wild 
and  unimproved  Highland*,  which  extends  from  the 
Blackwater  to  the  Shannon,  comprehends  nearly 
I, (KM)  statute  square  miles,  and  contains  only  two 
villages  and  the  mansions  of  two  resident  landown- 
ers,— the  latter  mutually  distant  38|  Kngluh  miles. 
The  chief  heights  in  the  Clonfert  portion  of  this 
mountain  wilderness  are  Knockdour  and  Mcentron 
in  the  north,  the  Use  mountains  in  the  east,  Glun. 
lora  «nd  Tor  in  the  centre,  and  KnockfiUvun  and 
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Knockrmckabrig  in  the  west.  Two  new  roads  I 
through  the  interior,  the  one  from  Newmarket  to 
Charleville,  and  the  other  from  Cork  to  Listowel, 
through  Kanturk  and  Newmarket,  hare  benefited 
the  traffic  of  the  towns,  laid  open  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains,  and  created  great  facility  for  the  ex- 
tension of  georgical  improvement.  The  prevailing 
soil  around  Kanturk  is  a  whitish  clay ;  and,  in  some 
places,  it  is  yellow  or  brown,  very  deep,  and  natur- 
ally luxuriant  in  grass.  A  good  culm  has  long  been 
found  in  considerable  quantity,  useful  for  forges  and 
for  burning  lime.  The  castle  of  Carrigacusbin,  a 
mile  north-east  of  Newmarket,  belonged  to  the  sept 
of  MacAulttfe;  and  Castle  MaeAuliffe,  which  stood 
west  of  the  town,  on  the  left  of  the  road  thence  to 
Black  water-Bridge,  was  their  chief  seat.  A  castle 
of  the  MacCartys  stood  at  Curragh,  a  little  north  of 
Kanturk ;  and  near  its  site  is  an  excellent  chalybeate 
•spring. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Vicarial  tithe  com- 
position, £581  10s.  9d. ;  glebe.  £25.  Gross  income, 
£606  10*.  9d. ;  nett,  £462  9*.  2d.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  the  same  sum 
as  the  vicarial,  and  are  impropriate  in  John  Long- 
field,  Esq.,  of  Longueville.  Within  the  parish  is 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Kanturk.  The  parochial 
church  was  built,  in  1830,  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£2.000  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
300;  attendance,  from  100  to  150.  A  scboolhouse 
is  also  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship ;  and  has 
an  attendance  of  from  25  to  "0.  Three  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels  at  Newmarket,  Meelan,  and  Rockhill, 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  2,000,  750,  and 
750;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, are  mutually  united.  There  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  also  at  Kanturk.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners, exclusive  of  those  within  the  Kanturk 
curacy,  consisted  of  275  Churchmen,  and  8,83(5 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Sunday  school  was  attended 
by  about  40  children  ;  and  15  dailv  schools  had  on 
their  books  587  males  and  252  females.  Of  the 
daily  schools,  4  were  circulating  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Irish  Society ;  one  was  a  work-school 
for  adult  girls ;  one  was  an  infant-school,  salaried 
with  £14  from  the  vicar  and  his  lady  ;  one  was  a 
free-school,  supported  by  about  £15  of  collections 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  one  was  a  female 
free-school,  salaried  with  £15  from  Mrs.  Aid  worth; 
and  one  was  a  male  free-school,  salaried  with  £17 
from  Mrs.  Aldworth  and  the  clergy. 

CLONFERT,  a  parish,  and  the  seat  of  a  diocese, 
in  the  barony  of  Longford.  3  miles  north-north-east 
of  Eyrccourt.  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Laurence-town:  which  see.  Length, 
west-north-westward,  6}  miles;  extreme  breadth, 
4}  ;  area,  24,876  acres,  2  roods,  22  perches, — of 
which  38  acres,  36  perches,  are  in  the  river  Suck, 
and  430  acres,  1  rood,  26  perches,  are  in  the  river 
Shannon.  Fop.,  in  1831,  5.915  ;  in  1841,  5.704. 
Houses  950.  Fop.  of  the  rural  district*,  in  1841, 
5,307.  Houses  888.  The  surface  is  for  the  most 
part  flat,  low.  and  without  character;  it  consists 
partly  of  excellent  land,  but  largely  of  dismal  brown 
bog :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Suck,  and 
on  the  cast  by  the  Shannon,  and  descends  to  the 
margin  of  these  almost  stagnant  streams  in  a  hardly 
perceptible  gradient  of  morass  and  meadow ;  and 
it  is  traversed  through  the  interior  by  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  by  the  road  from  Ballinasloc  to  Ban- 
agher.  The  highest  ground  is  near  the  centre  ;  and 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  348  feet.  The 
principal  seats  are  Ballymore-castle,  Abheyland- 
house,  Abbeylaud-cotiage,  Lismore-castle,  Shan- 
non view,  Shannongrove,  and  Hemming*  ville.  The 


I  chief  hamlet  is  Parkmadden.  Clonfert  proper, 
though  it  continued  till  the  passing  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act,  to  be  in  the  strictest  sense  the 
seat  of  a  bishophric,  is  tbe  most  thorough  satire  upon 
the  idea  of  a  city.  Its  site  is  a  swell  or  very  gentle 
rising  ground  on  the  edge  of  a  great  expanse  of 
dreary  bog;  and,  being  shaded  on  other  sides  by  some 
wood,  it  may  properly  enough  be  called  what  tbe 
name  Clonfert  is  believed  to  mean — "a  place  of  re- 
tirement." But  as  "a  city,"  it  comprises  simply 
two  or  three  scattered  private  houses,  the  palace, 
the  cathedral,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  church  ;  and, 
as  if  ashamed  of  its  absurd  pretentions  to  an  urban 
name,  it  stands  a  little  way  aside  from  the  public 
road,  and  may  very  easily  escape  the  notice  of  the 
uninformed  passing  traveller.  Its  two  or  three 
private  houses  are  mere  cabins ;  its  palace  is  an 
ordinary-looking  country  mansion,  erected  in  1640 
by  Bishop  Dawson,  and  situated  in  the  midst  ot  a 
rather  shabby  demesne;  its  cathedral  is  a  Miiall 
dingy  unimposing  structure,  in  the  style  of  architec- 
ture which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. .  und 
its  ruined  quondam  church  pretends — very  absurdly, 
we  think — to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th  century 
by  St.  Brendan,  and  is  said  to  have  been  famous 
for  its  seven  altars,  and  to  have  been  decorated  tn 
1270  by  an  exquisitely  carved  western  front,  erected 
by  John  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  who  was  an  Italian  and 
the  nuncio  of  the  Pope,  and  afterwards  became  arch- 
bishop of  Benevento  An  extinct  abbey  also  claims 
to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Brendan  ;  but  tbe  pro- 
bability is,  that  both  the  old  church  and  the  monasT 
tic  pile  dated  no  higher  than  1270.  "  St.  Brendan, 
the  son  of  Fiuloga,"  says  the  credulous  Arcbdull. 
"studied  under  St.  Finian  in  the  Academy  of  Cloo- 
ard,  and  a.  d.  553  or  562,  he  founded  an  abbey  here 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  St.  Bren- 
dan was  the  founder  of  many  other  abbeys,  and  is 
said  to  have  presided  over  3,000  monks,  each  of 
whom  did  industriously  earn  a  sufficiency  for  his 
support.  This  saint  instituted  a  particular  form  or 
rule  for  the  observance  of  his  successors,  who,  in  the 
course  of  time,  followed  that  of  St.  Augustine." 
Other  accounts,  of  equally  doubtful  character,  add. 
that  St.  Brendan  died  on  the  10th  of  May,  577,  in  the 
94th  year  of  his  age — that  he  was  interred  at  Clon- 
fert,—that  the  site  of  this  abbey  and  his  grave  was 
called  the  Valley  of  Miracles,— that  his  successor  in 
the  abbacy,  Moena,  the  Comorban,  was  the  founder 
of  the  bishopric, — and  that  the  riches  of  Clonfert 
frequently  provoked  the  cupidity,  and  occasioned 
ravaging  inroads,  of  tbe  plundering  Danes.  Fairs 
are  held  on  May  12,  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  22 — The 
parish  of  Clonfert  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Clon- 
fert. Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £55  7s.  B\A. ; 
glebe,  £50.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded 
for  £253  16s.  1 1  id.,  and  are  apportioned  among 
the  diocesan,  the  dean,  the  prebendaries  of  Fenore. 
Anacalla,  Kilconnel,  and  Kilteskill,  and  the  sacri*t 
of  the  cathedral.  The  vicarage  of  Clonfert,  and  tbe 
rectories  of  Clontitskert,  and  Kilnabronocie 
[see  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Clon- 
fert. Kilnabronogue  is  detached  from  tbe  other 
two  parishes  by  the  intervention  of  Fahy  and  Don- 
onaughta.  Length  of  the  union,  13  mile;  breadth.  8. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  10,896.  Gross  income,  £437  3*.  9d. ; 
nett,  £341  5s.  4jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incum- 
bent holds  also  the  united  benefices  of  Tvnagb  and 
Doneira  in  this  diocese,  the  archdeaconry  ot  Clonfert, 
and  the  prebend  of  Castropetre,  in  Kildare.  One 
curate  for  Clonfert  parish,  and  another  for  Clon- 
tuskert,  have  each  a  stipend  of  £75;  and  the  latter 
has  also  the  use  of  the  glebe-house  and  garden. 
Clonfert  church  is  simply  the  cathedral.  Sit  tines 
150;  attendance  80.  There  is  a  church  also  in  Clo'o- 
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tuskert.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Clonfert 
has  an  attendance  of  500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lie  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Eyrecourt.  There  are  2  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
the  one  parochial  and  the  other  monastic,  in  Clon- 
tuskcrt.  In  1834.  the  Protestant*  of  Clonfert  par- 
ish amounted  to  049,  and  the  Roman  Catholic;*  to 
4.779;  the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  1,121,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic*  to  9.388 :  a  Sunday  school  in 
the  parish  had  on  its  books  38  boy*  and  32  girls  ;  7 
daily  schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which  was  aided 
with  £26  a-year  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Society,  and  £4  from  the  rector,  and  another  with 
£8  from  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and 
£2  from  the  rector— had  on  their  books  218  boys  and 
1 10  girl*  ;  and  13  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  602 
boys  and  353  girls. 

The  Diocese  of  CLojtrxnT  is  in  the  province  of 
Tuam.  It  was  united  in  1602  to  the  see  of  Kil- 
manluagh;  and  both  were  united  by  the  late  Church 
Reform  Art  to  the  sees  of  Killalee  and  Kilfenora. 
Clonfert  diocese  lies  partly  within  King's  county 
and  the  county  of  Roscommon,  but  chiefly  within 
the  county  of  Galwar.  Dr.  Beaufort,  estimating  its 
total  area  at  2 ! 5,000  acres,  states  that  4.400  of  these 
acres  arc  in  King's  county,  17.500  in  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  and  193,100  in  the  county  of  Gal  way. 
Its  greatest  length  is  '29  miles  ,  its  greatest  breadth 
is  25;  its  area  is  234.050  acres,  8  perches.  Pop., 
in  1831,  118,902.  Gross  episcopal  revenue,  £2,385 
I8«.  9jd. ;  nctt,  £2.162  5s.  5.1<1.  The  dignitaries, 
with  the  separate  revenue*  which  they  possess  in 
virtue  of  their  dignities,  are  the  dean,  £457  12s.  7d. ; 
the  archdeacon,  £94  3s.  Ojd. ;  the  prebendary  of 
Fenore,  £90  18s.  5(d. ;  the  prebendary  of  Annncalla, 
£.11  6*.  Ijd. ;  the  prebendary  of  Kilconnel,  £37  16*. 
Hid.  ;  the  prebendary  of  Killaspicinovlan.  £18  9s. 
2{d. ;  the  prebendary'  of  Kilteskill,  £24  18*.  5-jd. ; 
the  prebendary  of  Droughts,  £27  10s.  ;  the  preben- 
dary of  Rallynoulter,  £25 ;  the  prebendary  of  Kil- 
quane,  £15  6*.  2d.;  and  the  sacrist,  £22.  The 
chapter  have  no  economy  fund.  The  parishes  are 
38  in  number;  and  arc  grouped  into  11  benefices. 
Eight  of  the  incumbents  are  resident,  and  3  non- 
resident. Gross  income  of  the  benelices  from  tithes, 
£3.701  5*.  0|d.  ;  from  glebes,  £432  19s.  5Jd. ;  nett 
income  from  both  sources,  i^J^I  16*.  6jd.  No 
tithes  are  impropriate  ;  and  the  value  of  appropriate 
tithes  is  £2.020  3*.  9Jd.  Eight  curates  are  em- 
ployed in  6  benelices,  and  have  aggregately  an  income 
of  £657  13s.  lOJd.  Kitfht  of  the  benefices  are  in 
the  gift  or  rollattou  of  the  diocesan,  and  3  in  that  of 
the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde.  The  churches  are  12 
in  number,  and  contain  accommodation  for  3,330 
persons  ;  and  the  building  of  8  and  the  enlarging  of 
one  of  them  cost  £9,763  7s.  8$d.,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept £180.  was  given  or  lent  by  the  late  Hoard  of 
First  Fruits.  The  number  of  Protestant  dissenting 
places  of  worship  i*  4  ;  and  of  Roman  Catholic 
chapel*,  i*  44.  In  1834.  the  population  consisted  of 
4,"0l  members  of  the  Establishment,  2  Presb)  terians, 
3  other  Protectant  dissenters,  and  119,082  Roman 
Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  12  daily  schools,  which 
made  no  returns  of  their  attendance,  were  computed 
to  be  attended  by  936  children  ;  and  9!),  which  made 
returns,  had  on  their  books  4,813  boys,  2,823  girls, 
and  84  children  whose  sex  was  not  specified.  Of 
the  total  of  1 1 1  schools,  80  were  supported  wholly 
by  fees,  and  31  wholly  or  in  part  by  endowment  or 
subscription  ;  and  of  the  latter.  7  were  in  connection 
with  the  National  Hoard.  1  with  the  Association  for 
Discountenancing  Vice,  and  14  with  the  London 
Hibernian  Society. 

7/ie  Human  Catholic  DrOCMe. — The  Roman  Catho- 
lic diocese  of  Clonfert  i*  still  separate  or  unanncxed. 


It  include*  23  parishes  ;  and  has  21  parochial  and  15 
coadjutor  clergy.  The  bishop  s  parishes  are  Lough, 
rea  and  Tynagh.  Thirty-two  of  the  44  chapels  are 
reported  to  be  "  remarkably  good  houses,  slated, 
large,  and  commodious."  An  academy  has  been 
established  at  Loughrea  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents for  the  Roman  Catholic  college.  A  discalced 
Carmelite  priory,  and  a  discalced  Carmelite  nunnery 
are  at  Loughrea ;  a  Franciscan  convent  at  Meelisk  ; 
and  two  Dominican  convents  at  Boula  and  Esker. 
The  designations  of  the  parishes  of  the  diocese,  to* 
gcther  with  the  site*  of  their  chapels,  are,  1.  Lough- 
rea,— Loughrea;  2.  Tyna, — Tyna  and  Killeen;  3. 
Kiltolla,_Kiltolla  and  Killimor;  4.  Killiuadaua,— 
Killiuadaua  and  Ayle ;  5.  Woodford,  -  Woodford  and 
Clonea  ;  6.  Killimor, — Killimor  and  Tyrenascia ;  7. 
Queensborough, —  Queensborough  and  Tahy  ;  8. 
Ballymaewad, — Ballymacwad  and  Gurteen  ;  9.  Bal- 
liiiusloe,— Hallinasloe  and  Creagh ;  10.  Febana,— 
Fohana  and  Killine  ;  II.  Leitrim.— Leitrim  and  Kil- 
mcen;  12.  Ballinakill, — Knockastritn  ;  13.  Kiltor- 
mer, — Kiltormer  and  Laurencetown ;  14.  Cloutus. 
kert, —  Clontuskert;  15.  Killeran,  —  Killorun  and 
Mulla;  16.  New  Inn, — New  Inn  and  Bullane ;  17. 
Eyrecourt,  —  Evrecourt  and  Clonfert;  18.  Killa- 
laghton, —  Killalaghton  and  Kilriele;  19.  Carrabawn, 
— Carrabawn  and  Kill;  20.  Kilconnel, — Kilconnel 
and  A  ugh  rim  ;  21.  Taughmaconnel, —  Tuugbmacon- 
nel ;  22.  Portumna,— Portumna  and  Liemalash  ;  and 
23.  Lusmagh, — Lusmagh. 

CLONFERT  a*d  KILMORE,  two  aearly  con- 
tinuous bogs  on  the  north-east  border  of  the  barony 
of  Longford,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  They  are 
bounded  on  the  north-east  side  by  the  Suck ;  on  the 
south-east  end  by  the  Shannon;  and  ou  the  other 
side  and  end  by  the  ridgy  ground,  a  line  of  low  hills, 
which  extends  from  Ballinasloe,  by  Aughrim.  Bally- 
raannagh,  Kilmore,  and  Redmeunt,  to  the  Shannon. 
Length,  north- north- west  ward.  7  miles;  breadth, 
from  1  mile  to  1 J  ;  area,  9,615  English  acre*.  They 
are  mutually  separated  by  a  very  narrow  peninsula 
which  runs  down  to  the  Suck  from  Clonfert ;  they 
« on t« in  no  gravel  hills  or  islands ;  they  are  exceed- 
ingly wet  and  spongy  ;  they  have  an  average  depth 
of  30  feet,  and  descend  in  many  place*  10  feet  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  surface-water  of  the  Shannon; 
yet  they  so  incline  to  the  streams  as  to  be  easily 
capable  of  drainage.  The  Grand  Canal  traverses 
tbem  ;  and  reveals  to  the  eye  of  a  passenger  a  serie* 
of  close  view*  which  vie  with  one  another  as  em- 
blems of  a  boggv  chaos.  Estimated  cost  of  reclama- 
tion, £12.987  13*.  2d. 

CLONFERTMULLOF-.    See  Kyle. 

CLONFINGLASS,  a  chape lry  in  the  barony  of 
Clanwilliam,  4  miles  north-west  of  Cahir,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Munster.  Area,  353  acres.  But  though 
still  topographically  treated  as  a  separate  district,  it 
i*  practically  incorporated,  both  politically  and  eccle- 
siastically with  the  parish  of  Kilxaldriff  :  which 
see. 

CLONFINLOUGH,  or  Cloonfinlouoii,  a  par- 
ish in  the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Roscom- 
mon, 3  miles  south  of  Stroke*town,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  A  district  of  3,41 1  acres,  3  roods,  11 
perches,  lies  very  slenderly  detached  to  the  south- 
east ;  yet  the  parish  may,  not  improperly,  be  regard- 
ed as  compact.  Length,  south-eastward,  6  miles  . 
breadth,  from  3  furlongs  to  3$  miles;  area,  7.814 
acres,  'J6  perches. — of  which  352  acres,  3  roods,  31 
perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  4.540;  in  1841, 
4,782.  Houses  850.  At  the  east  end  extends  the  hill 
or  mountain  of  Slievebawn,  lifting  its  chief  summit 
857  feet  above  sea-level ;  at  the  west  base  of  this  is 
Bali.inafau  [which  see]  ;  and  some  distance  south- 
west of  Ballinafad  is  Mount  Pleasant.    The  arable 
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grounds  arc  aggregately  extensive  and  tolerably  good. 
The  chief  lake*  occur  on  the  western  border ;  two 
of  them  have  surface-elevation*  above  sea-level  of 
respectively  1(32  and  172  feet;  and  one  or  two  lough- 
lets  lie  in  the  south.  The  seat-,  additional  to  Mount- 
Pleasant,  are  Clonfree-House,  Clonfinlough-Lodge, 
Clonfinlough-Cottnge,  and  Fair- valley  - Lodge.  The 
chief  hamlets  are  Clonfinlough,  Clooncah.  Clooncah- 
Hinds,  South  Ballinalad,  Hilltown,  and  Killavackan. 
The  road  from  Roscommon  to  Strokestown  passes 

northward  through  the  interior  This  parish  is  a 

vicarage  in  the  dio  ofElphin.  The  vicarial  tithes  are 
compounded  for  £92,  and  the  rectorial  for  £78  9*. 
3d. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriated  to  Kilgoghlin 
prebend  in  Elphin  cathedral.  The  vicarages  of 
Clonfinlough  and  Clontuskert  [see  that  article], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Clonfinlough.  Length, 
7  miles;  breadth,  from  1  to  U.  Pop.,  in  1831. 
7.513.  Gross  income.  £135  10s.  lid.  ;  nett,  £120 
2«.  lid.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent 
holds  also  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Buuoweu  in  the 
dio.  of  Meath,  and  resides  on  that  benefice.  The 
occasional  duties  of  Clonfinlough  are  discharged  by 
the  curate  of  Strokestown  for  a  stipend  of  £21. 
There  is  no  church.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
a  private  house  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  1,200  and  4O0 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parorhial  arrangement, 
they  are  united  to  a  chapel  in  an  adjoining  parish. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  and  union 
amounted  to  33,  the  Roman  Catholic*  of  the  parish 
to  4,779.  and  the  Rotnan  Catholics  of  the  union  to 
7,934 ;  and  7  hedge-schools  in  the  union— 4  of  which 
were  in  the  parish — had  on  their  books  237  boys  and 
95  girls.  In  1838,  the  National  Board  granted  £1(30 
toward  the  erection  of  a  school  at  CarrUka. 

CLONFINLOUGH,  a  quondam  chapelry  in  the 
barony  of  Clanwilliam  and  dio.  of  Cashel,  3}  miles 
south-'east  by  south  of  Tipperary.  co.  Tipperary, 
Minister.    It  lies  immediately  north  of  Clonbulloge. 

CLONGEEN,  a  parish  in  the  west  side  of  the 
barony  of  West  Shelmalier,  5  miles  south-west  by 
west  of  Taghmon,  co.  Wexford,  Leinstcr.  Length, 
southward,  4  miles  ;  extreme  breadth.  2  ;  area,  5,379 
acres,  I  rood,  36  perches  ; — but  a  district  of  974  acre*, 
3  roods,  12  perches,  lies  detached  nearly  a  mile  to 
the  north-west.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,(308;  in  1841, 
1,955.  Houses  344.  The  surface  declines  to  the 
south,  and  is  drained  along  the  west  boundary  by  the 
Owendufl'  river,  and  traversed  through  the  interior  by 
the  road  from  Taghmon  to  Dunbrody.  The  highest 
ground  lies  a  little  north  of  the  centre,  and  has  an 
altitude  above  sea-level  of  253  feet.  The  principal 
seats  arc  Abbey  ville,  Longate,  and  Brianstown.  The 
villages  arc  Fook's- Mills  and  Clongeen.  See  Foon's- 
Mii.i.8.  Area  of  Clongeen  village,  27  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  148;  in  1841,  154.  Houses  30  This  par- 
ish is  an  impropriate  curacy,  and  part  of  the  Tintern 
cluster  of  impropriate  curacies,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
See  Tintern,  Owknduff,  and  Horetown.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Tintern  and  OwendufT. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  71.  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,702;  and  two  hedge-schools 
were  attended  on  the  avernge  by  77  children. 

CLONGESH,  or  Clonuish,  a  parish  on  the  west 
border  of  the  barony  and  co.  of  Longford,  2}  mile* 
north-north-west  of  the  town  of  Longford,  Lein- 
stcr. It  contains  the  town  of  Newtown-Forbes  : 
which  see.  Length,  south- south-westward,  0$  miles ; 
breadth,  from  5  furlongs  to  4}  miles ;  area,  12,832 
acres,  2  roods,  14  perches,— of  which  296  acres,  1 
rood,  36  perches,  are  in  the  Shannon  and  Lough 
Forbes.    Pop.,  in  1831,  0,730;  in  1841,  6,504. 


Houses  1,132.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1941. 
6,020.  Houses  1,054.  The  surface  extends  alonir 
the  straits,  swamps,  and  loughs  of  the  Shannon, 
and  lends  a  profusion  of  wood  to  adorn  the  expan- 
sion of  that  stream  called  Lough  Forbes.  The  chief 
features  of  interest  are  the  demesnes  of  Castle-  For  l>ea 
and  Brianstown,  and  the  village  of  Newton- Forbes, 
See  Castle-Forbes.  The  land  is  prevailingly  low 
and  flat ;  partly  fertile,  and  partly  boggy  ;  and  aver- 
agcly  worth  about  30s.  per  plantation  acre  a-year. 
The  highest  ground  is  in  the  centre,  and  has  an  alti- 
tude of  only  283  feet  above  sea-level.  The  principal 
hamlets  are  Upper  Caldragh,  Lower  Caldragh,  Upper 
Leitrim,  Lower  Briskil,  Lower  Lisnabo,  Upper  Lis. 
nabo,  and  Lowtown.  The  road  from  Longford  to  Car- 
rick  -on-Shannon  runs  north-north-westward  through 
the  interior ;  and  the  advantages  of  both  the  Shannon 
and  the  Royal  Canal  navigation  are  easily  accessible 

to  the  inhabitants  This  parish  is  a  rectorv  in  the 

dio.  of  Ardagh.  Tithe  composition,  £461  10*.  M, 
The  rectory  of  Clongesh,  and  the  vicarage  of  Killoe, 
Clongesh-Killoe,  or  Drumlisb  [see  Killoe],  consti- 
tute the  benefice  of  Clongesh.  Length,  15  miles; 
breadth,  4.  Pop.,  in  1831,  21,794.  Gross  income, 
£1.080  2s.  Od. ;  nett,  £930  16s.  3jd.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
Clonbroney,  and  the  vicar-generalship  of  the  dio«v*e 
of  Ardagh.  Two  curates  have  each  a  stipend  of  £7.>. 
The  church  at  Newtown-Forbes  was  built  about  the 
year  1820,  at  the  cost  of  £1,384  12s.  3}d.,  raised  by 
parorhial  assessment.  Sittings  400;  attendance  170. 
There  is  a  church  also  at  Drumlish  in  Killoe.  A 
Wcsleyan  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of  40. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  500 
at  one  service,  and  1 ,300  at  another ;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  5 
chapels  in  Killoe.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  1,104  Churchmen,  7  Presbyterians,  and 
5,408  Roman  Catholics  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  union 
consisted  of  1,518  Churchmen,  19  Presbyterians,  and 
20,554  Roman  Catholics  ;  6  daily  schools  in  the  par- 
ish— one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £7  from  the 
diocesan  fund  and  £8  from  the  rector,  and  one  en- 
dowed with  £66  a-year  and  a  house  by  bequest  of 
some  ancestors  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Lismoy — had  on 
their  books  366  boys  and  232  girls ;  and  27  daily 
schools  in  the  union  had  1,349  boys  and  062  girls. 

CLONGILL,  a  parish  in  the  south  end  of  the 
barony  of  Morgallion,  4J  miles  north-north- west  ot~ 
Navan,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length,  1  \  mile ; 
breadth,  I  ;  area,  2,387  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  260; 
in  1841,  220.  Houses  31.  The  general  quality  of 
the  land  is  excellent.  Arch-Hall,  the  seat  of  Samuel 
Garnet,  Esq.,  stands  4  miles  from  Navan,  a  little 

west  of  the  road  thence  to  Clones  This  parish  is  a 

rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition. 
£100;  glebe.  £62  Us.  In  1809,  the  rectories  of 
Clongill  and  Kilshine  [see  that  article]  were  de- 
creed by  Act  of  Council  to  be  consolidated  into  one 
benefice,  on  the  demise  of  either  of  the  incumbents. 
Length,  2  miles  ;  breadth,  If;.  Pop.,  in  1831,  913. 
Gross  income,  £284  6s.  lOd.  ;  nett,  £271  18s.  lid. 
Patron,  alternately  the  Crown  and  the  diocesan.  In 
1837.  the  rectories  continued  to  be  ununited;  and  the 
incumbent  of  Clongill  held  also  the  sinecure  precen- 
torshipofthe  cathedral  of  Killalla.  A  curate  had 
a  stipend  of  £50,  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house  and 
glebe  ;  and  he  officiated  also  in  Kilshine.  There  is 
no  church  in  Clongill.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  from  300  to  400  ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Castletown-Kilpatrick.  In  1834.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  29,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  237;  and  a  daily  school  was  salaried  with 
£8  from  the  Association  tor  Discountenancing  Vice, 
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and  with  £9  '■>■■  in  equal  cum*  from  the  rector,  the 
curate,  and  local  subscription,  and  had  on  its  books 
ly  hoys  and  26  girl*. 

CLONOISH.    See  Clonoesh. 

CLONGOWE8,  a  Roman  Catholic  college  for 
Jesuits,  in  the  purish  of  Mainham,  barony  of  Ikeathy 
and  Oughterany,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  stand's 
on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Rathangan,  1  mile  north- 
eastof  Clane.  and  15  miles  west-south-west  of  Dublin. 
The  original  pile  was  the  seat  of  the  Browne  family, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Castle- Browne  :  see  that 
article.  The  present  edifice,  as  altered  and  enlarged, 
is  a  spacious  and  imposing  castellated  quadrangular 
structure,  with  broad  square  towers  in  front,  round 
towers  in  the  rear,  and  the  whole  terminating  in 
battlements.  The  tout  cnsemhle  of  its  architectural 
features  suggests  the  idea  of  a  tasteless  and  almost 
random  combination  of  castle,  gaol,  and  church. 
Pupils  pay  £3  3s.  of  admission-money ;  and  those 
above  and  below  12  years  of  age  pay  respectively 
£47  5s.,  and  £ 42  a-year  for  board  and  training. 
The  number  of  pupils,  in  1834,  was  120. 

CLONIE.    See  Clonry. 

CLONIOORMICAN.    See  Ardcxare. 

CLO  NINA.    See  Clowenach. 

CLONK  EE,  or  Clank  k:,  a  barony  in  the  ex- 
treme ea§t  of  the  county  of  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north-west  and  north,  by  the  bar- 
ony of  Tullaghgarvey ;  on  the  north-ea«t  and  east, 
by' the  county  of  Monagban;  on  the  south,  by  the 
county  of  Meath ;  on  the  south-west,  by  the  bar- 
ony of  Ca*tleraghan  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  bar- 
ony of  Loughtee.  Its  greatest  length,  from  ea*t  to 
west,  is  14  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north 
to  south,  is  9}  |  and  its  area  is  64,377  acres,  3  roods, 
1  perch,— of  which  1,835  acres,  1  rood,  6  perches  are 
water.  The  surface  is,  for  the  most  part,  broken,  tu- 
mulated,  or  hilly  ;  but  it  has  more  of  champaign  or 
dale  character  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  Nearly 
the  only  parts  which  are  tolerably  wooded  are  small 
districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Bailieborough  and  Kings- 
court.  A  line  considerably  north  of  its  centre  forms 
the  water-sbed  between  the  streams  of  the  Irish 
sea  and  the  Atlantic :  the  drainage  north  of  this 
line  is  effected  by  a  head-stream  of  the  Annalee, 
one  of  the  chief  affluents  of  the  Erne ;  and  the 
drainage  of  the  southern  and  larger  district  is  effected 
partly  eastward  by  the  Southern  or  Louth  Lagan, 
and  partly  southward  by  Virginia  Water  and  another 
rivulet,  both  affluents,  through  the  Meath  Black- 
water,  of  the  Boyne.  Lough  Swillan,  a  considerable 
lake,  occurs  in  the  north-east;  a  chain  of  lough  lets 
occurs  at  the  sources  of  Virginia  Water,  near  Bailie- 
borough ;  and  two  or  three  small  lakes  occur  in  the 
north-west. — This  barony  contains  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  of  Knockbridge  and  Shircock,  and  part  of 
the  parishes  of  Bailieborough,  Drumgoon,  Ennis- 
keen,  and  Moybologue.  Its  towns  are  Bailieborough 
and  Kingscourt ;  and  its  only  village  of  noticeable 
me  is  Shircock.  Its  annual  valuation,  under  the 
Poor-law  Acts,  is  £36,918  3s.  2d. ;  and  the  sums 
levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer, 1841.  were  £1,8*12  4s.  6d.,  and  £2.285  9s.  fid. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  36.094;  in  1841.  38.892.  Housea 
fi.fi83.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
4.872;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,608;  in  other 
pursuits,  423.  Males  nt  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  6,134;  who  could  reud 
hut  not  write,  3.284 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  7,084.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write.  2,210 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  4.586;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
wnte.  10,312. 

CLONKEEHAN.  a  parish  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Louth,  co.  Louth,  Leinster. 


Length,  j  of  i  mile ;  breadth, }  ;  area,  605  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  333;  in  1841,  380.  Houses  67.  The 
surface  consists  of  good  land  ;  and  lies  amidst  a  fine 

sheet  of  park  and  sylvan  scenery  This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ciiarlestown 
[which  see],  in  the  din.  of  Armagh.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £46  3s.  Id.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  17,  »nd  the  Roman  Catholics  to  320. 

CLONKEEN,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Clanwdliam,  4  miles  south-south-east 
of  Castle-Connel,  and  5&  east  of  Limerick,  co.  Lim- 
erick, Munster.  Area,  1,145  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831, 
628;  in  1841.  621.  Houses  93.— This  parish  is  in 
the  dio.  of  Emly ;  and  is  wholly  appropriated,  as 
bishop's  mensal,  to  the  sec  of  Cashel.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  8.  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  646;  and  a  daily  school  was  salaried  with  £10 
from  the  National  Board,  and  had  on  its  book  108 
boys  and  42  girls. 

CLONKEEN,  a  parish  on  the  western  border  of 
the  barony  of  Ardee  and  of  the  county  of  Louth, 
and  31  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Ardee, 
Leinster.  Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  2J ;  area, 
4.322  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1,981  ;  in  1841,  2,158. 
Houses  374.  It  is  separated  from  the  county  of 
Meath  by  a  southerly-running  head-stream  of  the 
Dee ;  it  is  partly  hilly,  and  consists  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  middle-rate  land.  The  road  from  Ardee  to 
Carrick  macros*  runs  north-westward  through  the 
interior ;  and  is  overlooked  a  mile  south  east  of  the 
church  by  the  mansion  of  Glack,  and  1}  north-west 
of  it  by  that  of  Cromartin. — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tithe 
composition,  £300;  glebe,  £30  17s.  9}d.  Gross 
income.  £330  17s.  9}d.  ;  nett,  £262  19*.  5Jd-  Pa- 
tron, the  diocesan.  The  date  of  the  church's  erec- 
tion cannot  be  ascertained.  Sittings  70;  attendance 
45.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  101,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,917;  and  2  hedge-schools 
hail  on  their  books  82  boys  and  24  girls. 

CLONKEEN,  or  Clonkeen-Keiirilt,  a  parish 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Tyaquin.  7 
miles  north-east  of  Atbenry,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaugbt, 
Length,  3f  miles;  breadth,  lj  ;  area,  8.214  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  1,806;  in  1841,  1.971.  Houses  320. 
The  surface  lies  along  the  river  Moyne;  and,  though 
containing  some  bog,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
prime  land.  About  the  year  1435,  Thomas  O'Kclly, 
bishop  of  Clonfert,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  converted  the  parish-church  into  a  convent 
for  friars  of  the  third  order  of  Franciscans.— This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Ballymacward  [which  seel,  in  the  dio.  of  Clon- 
fert. Tithe  composition,  £60.  Tbe  Roman  Cn- 
tholic  chapel  at  Gorteen  has  an  attendance  of  550  , 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  tbe  chapel  of  Ballymacward.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  3 
pay  daily  schools  at  Gorteen,  Glenaraucka,  and 
Forest- View,  bad  on  their  books  127  boys  and  48 
girls. 

CLONKELLY,  or  Clankellt,  a  small  barony 
in  the  extreme  east  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  barony 
of  Magherastephana ;  on  the  ea»t  by  the  county  of 
Monagban  ;  and  on  the  south-west  by  tbe  barony  of 
Coole.  Its  outline  is  very  nearly  that  of  an  equila- 
teral triangle  of  5  miles  on  each  side.  Area,  3t>,922 
acres,  2  roods,  13  perches, — of  which  486  acres,  34 
perches  are  water.  Tbe  northern  border  is  upland  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  surface  is,  for  the  most  part,  low. 
Tbe  declination  is  to  the  south- we*t;  and  belongs  to 

the  cast  side  of  the  basin-system  of  the  Erne  This 

barony  comprises  only  part  of  the  two  parishes  of 
Clones  and  Galloon ;  and  has  no  noticeable  village 
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except  Rosslec.  Its  annual  valuation  under  the  Poor- 
law  Act  is  £15,238  lis.  8d.,  and  the  sum  levied 
under  the  grand  warrant  of  summer,  1841,  was 
£  1.374  6s.  2d.  Pop.  in  1831,  14,754;  in  1841, 
15,424.  Houses  2,699.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  2,173;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
549;  in  other  pursuits,  160.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,483  ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  1,484  ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  2,585.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,006;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  2,403 ;  who  could  Reither  read 
nor  write,  3,471. 

CLONKINNY.  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Skerrm, 
co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  stand*  war  the  cast  base 
of  Bendubh  mountain,  and  5  miles  south  of  Ros- 
crea,  on  the  road  from  that  town  to  Cashel.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

CLONKYNE,  an  alias  name  of  Abbevleix  : 
which  see. 

CLONLARKAGH,  a  denomination  of  the  parish 
and  reetory  of  Ballingarry,  barony  of  Cochlea  and 
dio.  of  Emly.  co.  Limerick,  Minister. 

CLONLEAD.    See  Clowtead. 

CLONLEIGH,  or  Clonlea,  a  parish  on  the 
western  border  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Tulla,  4 
miles  north  by  east  of  Six-mile-Bridge,  co.  Clare, 
Munster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Kilkirhen: 
which  see.  Length,  south-east  by  southward,  :>k 
miles breadth,  from  $  of  a  mile  to  3f  miles;  area, 
8,833  acres,  2  roods,  36  perches,— of  which  140  acres, 
3  roods,  3  perches,  are  in  Lough  Culleaungheeda,  12 
acres,  2  roods,  32  perches,  are  in  Lou^h  Doon,  and 
361  acres,  3  roods,  are  in  other  lake*.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
3,105;  in  1841,  3,749.  Houses  579.  Pop  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  3,190.  Houses  494.  The 
surface  is  chiefly  pastoral,  and  partly  mountainous ; 
and  it  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  rivulet  Ougar- 
uec.  Lough  Cullaungheeda  lies  on  the  north-west 
boundary,  and  has  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of 
97  feet;  Lough  Doon  lies  on  the  north  east  boun- 
dary, and  has  an  elevation  of  96  feet ;  Lough  Clon- 
leigh, a  very  large  sheet  of  water,  lies  wholly  in  the 
interior,  and  has  an  elevation  of  98  feet ;  and  the 
other  noticeable  lakes  are  Clonbrick,  a  little  south 
of  Lough  Clonleigh,  and  Castle-lake  on  the  southern 
boundary.  The  scats  are  Mount- Bay  lee,  Lake- 
Kyle- House,  Lake  view,  Killeen,  Scart,  Sunville, 
Kilkuhcn,  Glenwood,  and  Belvoir,  —  the  last  the 

residence  of  J.  I>.  Wilson,  Esq  This  parish  in  a 

rectory,  and  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloc.  The 
rectory  is  part  of  the  benefice  of  O'Mdllod:  see 
that  article.  Rectorial  tithe  composition,  £79  12s. 
The  vicarage  is  a  separate  benefice.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £92  6s.  I  id. ;  glebe,  £42.  Gross  in- 
come, £166  12s.  Ifrd. ;  nett,  £107  13s. 6d.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1811,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£738  9s.  2*d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  120;  attendance  35.  Two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  are  attended  by  respectively  700  and  250. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  60,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  3.274;  a  classical  school  was 
kept  by  the  vicar;  and  6  other  daily  schools— one  of 
which  was  a  parochial  free-school  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  vicar,  and  another  was  a  National 
school  salaried  with  £10  from  the  Board — had  on 
their  books  286  boys  and  196  girls. 

CLONLEIGH,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Raphoe,  and  of  the  county  of  Donegal, 
Ulster.  It  contains  the  town  of  Liffori>  and  the 
village  of  Ballindrait  [see  these  articles];  and 
it  is  sometimes  called  Li  fiord  parish.  Length,  south- 
westward,  5}  miles;  extreme  breadth,  3|;  area, 
12,517  acres,  1  rood,  27  perches,  — of  which  153 


acres,  2  perches,  are  tideway  of  the  Foyle.  and  24 
acres,  2  roods,  23  perches  "are  water  Pop.,  in 
1831,  5,941;  in  1841,  5.686.  Houses  929.  Pop. 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  4,845;*  in  1841,  4.7*)). 
Houses  785.  The  river  Foyle  flows  northward  aloi  ,- 
the  eastern  boundary;  and  its  tributary,  the  Dale, 
runs  eastward  to  it  through  the  interior.  The  psr- 
ochial  surface,  though  consisting  variously  of  rood, 
middle-rate,  and  very  inferior  land,  is  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  finest  districts  of  the  county;  and  pre- 
sents an  agreeable  and  occasionally  scenic  convene! 
of  slowly  curved  and  well-defined  swells  and  nsin; 
grounds.  Clonleigh-hoiKe,  on  the  Foyle,  »  the  srit 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Knox ;  and  the  other  chief  country 
residences  are  Porthall,  Cavanacar,  Erin-rotUr< , 
Belmount,  and  Nassau-hall.  Three  insulated  piecr« 
of  ground  in  the  Foyle  are  called  Island- Beg,  l»Und- 
More,  and  Corkan-Isle.  The  parish  appears  te  h»\e 
been  an  original  or  very  early  seat  of  the  Culdees 
and,  of  coume,  figures  in  the  dreams  of  a  lartre  cb>> 
of  antiquities  as  tbe  seat  of  an  abbey  and  a  bishopric 
"  St.  Coluinb,'*  says  tbe  author  ot  the  Monastic*, 
"  built  the  church  of  Cluain-laodh,  where  St.  Lagad, 
one  of  his  disciples,  is  honoured.  St.  Carnech  Ml 
abbot  and  bishop  here  about  the  year  530,  and  w»< 
succeeded  by  Cassan,  whose  successor  was  Massan. 
Clonleigh,  we  apprehend,  was  anciently  called  Ou- 
achanligeati  or  Druimligean,  but  we  cannot  determine 
which."  The  Clonleigh  dispensary  is  within  tbe 
Strabane  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
12,517  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  6,020;  and,  ■ 
1839.  it  expended  £135  14s.,  and  adminktercd  to 
2,015  patients.  The  interior  of  the  parish  U  tra- 
versed respectively  northward,  north-westward,  tni 
south-westward  by  the  roads  from  Strabane  and 
LifTbrd  to  St.  Johnstown,  Letterkenny,  and  Strao- 
orlar — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benr- 
fice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe  composition,  £840. 
glebe,  £360  10s.  Gross  income,  £1.200  10*.;  nett. 
£1.046  14s  lOd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Tbe  rec- 
tor holds  also  the  benefice  of  Ballinaacrecn  in  tbe 
same  co.  and  dio.  One  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £8.1, 
and  another  has  a  stipend  of  £50,  and  acts  alto  a* 
the  stipendiary  chaplain  of  LitTord  gaol.  The  church 
is  situated  in  LifTbrd,  and  is  of  unknown  date  and 
cost.  Sittings  350;  attendance,  from  50  to 300  A 
schoolhousc  in  a  remote  situation  is  used  as  a  ru- 
chial  place  of  worship  every  alternate  Sabbath,  tad 
has  an  attendance  of  from  100  to  170.  A  Presbt- 
teriau  ineeting-bouse  is  attended  by  200  in  winter, 
and  400  in  summer;  and  n  Roman  Catholic  chapel  » 
attended  by  from  700  to  800,  and,  in  the  Rom*s 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  tie 
chapel  of  Camus-juxta-Mourne.  In  1834.  the  tw- 
ishioners  consisted  of  806  Churchmen,  1,674  Pre*- 
byterians,  and  3,549  Roman  Catholics;  a  Sund»« 
school  had  an  average  attendance  of  25 children;  and 
10  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  294  boys 
176  girls;  and  2  other  daily  schools  were  averagrly 
attended  by  about  GO  children.  Two  of  the  school* 
were  parochial  male  and  female  at  Ballindrait,  and 
were  salaried  with  £12  each  from  Lord  Erne's  tru.«- 
tees ;  one  was  an  endowed  school,  conducted  by  tbe 
curate  and  an  usher,  the  former  of  whom  had  £>' 
a-year,  and  the  latter  £20  from  a  bequest  by  Sr 
Richard  Hansard;  one  was  a  classical  school,  ab« con- 
ducted by  the  curate;  one  was  a  Kildare-Place  school 
at  Western  Croghau,  which  had  £10  a-year  from  tb* 
rector,  and  educated  20  children  free ;"  another  M 
a  Kildare-Place  school,  salaried  with  £10  Irow  the 
rector;  and  three  were  National  schools,  at  Mw- 
lough,  Clogfin,  and  Bullvlagan,  salaried  with  r ••»!«■• 
tively  £12,  £8,  and  £8,"  from  the  Board.    In  lr+>. 


•  But  this  include,  the  rillaje  of  BalHndrait 
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the  National  Board  had  a  school  also  at  Porthall ; 

and  salaried  it*  4  schools  with  aggregately  £56. 

CLO M.I.I GH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ban- 
try,  54  miles  north-east  of  New  Ross,  co.  Wexford, 
Leitister.  Length,  southward,  3j  miles;  extreme 
breadth.  -J  J  ;  area,  2,716  acres,  3  roods,  17  perches. 
Top.,  in  1831,  061;  in  1841,  830.  Houses  144. 
The  general  quality  of  the  land  is  good;  and  the 
highest  ground  is  in  the  south,  and  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  467  feet — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory and  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Mary's  of  New 
Ross,  in  the  <:io.  of  Fern*.  Tithe  composition, 
£101  15s.  6}d.  See  Ross  (New).  It  is  also  part 
ot  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Tkmplecdigan:  which 
see.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parorhial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Templeudigan 
and  Cbapel.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
6,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  666;  and  a  hedge- 
school  had  on  its  books  5  boys  and  5  girls. 

CLONUSK.  a  barony  in  the  extreme  south  of 
King's  co..  Leiiuter.  It  occupies  the  southern  or 
extreme  part  of  the  long  projection  which  extends 
southward  from  the  west  end  of  the  main  body  of 
the  county.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, by  the  barony  of  Ballybrit ;  and,  on  all  other 
sides,  by  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Its  greatest 
length  is  in  the  direction  of  south  by  west  and  north 
by  ea»».  and  measures  \:\\  miles ;  its  breadth  varies 
between  1}  and  6  miles,  but  in  a  general  view  is 
greatest  in  the  north,  and  gradually  diminishes  to- 
ward the  south  ;  and  its  area  is  49.053  acres,  3  roods, 
34  perches, — of  which  1  acre,  2  roods,  22  perches, 
are  in  I>ough  Nahincfa.  Spurs  and  declivities  of 
the  Devil-Bit  mountain*  occupy  the  southern  point, 
and  part  of  the  eastern  border  from  that  point 
northward;  but  the  ml  of  the  surface,  though 
agreeably  varied,  and  occasionally  hilly,  is  for  the 
most  part  practicable  to  the  plough.  The  de- 
clin.it ion  is  all  to  the  west ;  and  the  drainage  is 
effected  by  the  Little  Brosna,  the  Borris-o'-  Kane, 
and  the  Nenagh  rivulets,  all  affluents  of  the  Shannon. 
The  soil  i«  variously  limestone  gravel,  gritty  clay, 
and  bog,  all  lying  on  limestone  gravel ;  but  it  pre- 
vailingly consists  of  the  two  former,  either  in  a  loamy 
condition,  or  stiff,  odd,  and  heathv.  Several  large 
grazing  farms  are  kept  perpetually  in  grass;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  in  tillage.  The  general 
course  of  crops  on  the  best  ground  is  oats  on  ley 
ground,  potatoes  set  with  manure,  wheat,  potatoes 
set  with  manure,  wheat,  and  so  on  to  exhaustion. 
This  extraordinary  system  of  forcing  with  manure, 
and  scourging  to  sterility,  is  assisted  by  an  inexhaus- 
tible and  easily-obtained  supply  in  every  district  of 
bog  earth,  limestome  gravel,  and  lime.  Limestone 
gravel  occurs  as  a  considerably  deep  subsoil  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  barony  ;  it  is  everywhere  an  useful 
manure,  especially  in  composts  ;  and  in  some  places 
it  is  very  rich.  A  large  tract  of  deep  fertile  soil  on 
the  banks  of  the  Little  Brosna  is  disposed  in  meadow, 
but  almost  regularly  suffers  damage  to  iu  bay  from 
floods ;  and  a  considerable  aggregate  of  other  land  as 
urgently  requires  draining  as  this  needs  embanking. 
The  different  kinds  of  live  stock,  though  hardly 
equal  to  those  in  similar  districts  of  Great  Britain, 
are  good — This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes 
of  Aghancon,  Burrisnetarney,  Cullenwaine,  Corbally, 
Ettagh.  Kilcolcman,  and  Roscrea ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Ca»tletovvn-ely,  Dunkerrin,  Fingla«», 
Kilcommon,  Templeharry,  Kilmurry-ely,  and  Shin- 
rone.  Its  only  town  is  Shinrone;  and  its  chief  vil- 
lages are  Moneygall.  Brosna.  Kilcommon,  Dunkerrin, 
and  Barna.  Pop.,  in  1831,  15.765;  in  1841,  17.113. 
Houses  2,863.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 2,383 ;  in  manufactures  ium!  trade,  275;  in 


other  pursuit*.  333.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,738;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,341  ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  3,272.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,506;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  2,157;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  3,891. 

CLONLOGHAN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Bunratty,  2f  miles  south  of  Newmarket-on- 
Fergus,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  Length,  south  by  west- 
ward, miles;  extreme  breadth.  1];  area,  2,951 
acres,  36  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  763;  in  1841. 
681.  Houses  95.  It  rests  its  smith  end  upon  the 
estuary  of  the  Shanaon,  yet  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  peninsula  between  the  Shannon  and  the  ca»t 
side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus;  and  it  consists 
of  good  arable  and  feeding  ground.  —  The  highest 
ground  is  in  the  extreme  north,  and  has  an  altitude 
above  sea-level  of  159  feet.  The  mansions  are 
Shannongrove,  Knockaun-house,  and  Killully-cot- 

tage  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Kilfisacdty  [which  see]  in  the  dio. 
of  Killaloe.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £35;  glebe, 
£3  3s.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£70.  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Egremont. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners,  with  one  exception,  were 
all  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
cbapel,  nor  school. 

CLONLOGHER.  a  parish  on  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Dromabaire,  21  miles  south  by 
west  of  Manor- Hamilton,  co.  Leitrim,  Connaught. 
Length,  south-eastward,  5  miles;  breadth,  from  3 
furlongs  to  3]  miles;  area,  6,444  acres,  5  perches. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  1.245;  in  1841,  1.248.  Houses 
193.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  shares  in  the 
fine  properties  of  Highland  landscape  which  dis- 
tinguish the  environs  of  Manor-Hamilton,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Bonnet  river.  The  soil  is  moorish 
and  marshy  on  the  hills  and  declivities ;  but  consists 
of  limestone  diluvium  on  some  low  grounds. — This 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Ma- 
nor-Hamilton [which  sec],  m  the  dio.  of  Kilmore. 
The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £49;  and 
the  rectorial  tithes,  in  common  with  those  of  Clon- 
clare  and  Krllasnet,  are  reported  to  belong  to  the 
bishop.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  10S. 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,186;  and  a  daily  school 
was  in  connection  with  the  Loudon  Hibernian  So- 
ciety, and  had  on  its  books  10  bovs  and  79  girls. 

CLONLONAN,  a  barony  on  the  west  siue  of  co. 
Westroeath,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
by  the  baronies  of  Kilkenny- West  and  Movca*hel ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  barony  of  Moycaehel  and 
King's  co. ;  on  the  south,  by  King's  co. ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  co.  Roscommon  and  the  barony  or 
Brawney.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west, 
is  6}  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  is  5}  miles;  and  its  area  is  32,117  acre*., 
'2  roods,  13  perches, — of  which  88  acres,  I  rood, 
4  perches  are  water.  The  Shannon  bounds  the 
west  side  of  the  portion  which  marches  with  Ros- 
common; and  a  considerable  rivulet,  which  falls, 
near  Ballykerrin,  into  the  south-eastern  limb  of 
Lough  Ree.  drains  a  large  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  main  body,  and  courses  along  the  whole  of 
its  northern  boundary.  The  small  district  on  the 
Shannon  is  all  bog  or  fen;  some  other  small  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  the  west,  are  also  bog;  hut  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  present*  a  pleasing 
contour  of  undulated  plain  and  gentle  hill,  and  con- 
sists of  aggregately  good,  well-cultivated,  and  some- 
what ornate  land.— Thi*  barony  contains  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Kilcumreagh  and  Kilmanaghan.  and  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Bally loughloe  and  Kilcleigh. 
Its  only  town  is  Moatc-Grenogue  ;  and  its  chief  vil- 
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lage  it  Baylin.  Pop.,  in  1831,  12,830;  in  1841. 
13,240.  Houses  2,263.  Families  employed  chie fly 
in  agriculture,  1,697 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
456 ;  in  other  pursuits,  230.  Males  at  and  above  5 
years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,711  ;  who 
could  read  hut  not  write,  1 ,097  ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  2,861.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  773 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,504;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  3,655. 

CLON  MACDUFF,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Up- 

!>er  Navan,  3  miles  north  of  Trim,  co.  Meath,  Leinster. 
.ength,  2&  miles;  breadth,  \\;  area,  2,540  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,716;  in  1841.734.  Houses  132.  The 
surface  contains  some  bog,  but  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  good  arable  land ;  and  it  is  traversed  north- 
ward by  the  road  from  Trim  to  Kells,  and  westward 
by  that  from  Dunderry- Bridge  to  Athboy.  The 
townlands  are  Courtstown,  Mooneystown,  Meads- 
town,  Tullagbanstown,  Little  Balardin,  and  Great 
Balardin — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Ardbraccan  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath.  The  tithe  composition  is  returned  with 
that  of  the  other  members  of  the  benefice.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  tbere 
was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

CLONMACNOISE,  a  parish,  and  formerly  the 
sim  1  of  a  bishopric,  on  the  west  border  of  the  barony 
of  Garrycastle  and  of  King's  co.,  8  miles  south  bv 
west  ol  Athlone.  Leinster.  It  contains  the  smafl 
town  of  Shannon-Bridge  :  which  see.  Length, 
south-south-westward,  ~k  miles;  breadth,  from  2\ 
to  4};  area,  22,417  acres,  23  perches, — of  which 
498  acres,  1  rood,  9  perches  are  in  the  river  Shannon, 
and  186  acres  are  in  Lough  Fin.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4,424;  in  1841,  4,655.  Houses  779.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1831,  3,865;  in  1841,  4,257- 
Houses  712.  The  Shannon  stagnates  along  the 
western  boundary ;  aud  the  dismal  bog-ditch  of  the 
Black  water  lies  like  an  enormous  snake  along  the 
heaths  of  the  southern  boundary.  See  Black  water. 
About  3,240  acres  of  the  parochial  surface  are  hilly 
and  craggy  land,  incapable  of  tillage,  but  serviceable 
for  pasture ;  and  about  7,000  acres  are  bog,  partly  re- 
claimed or  meadowy,  but  chiefly  waste,  flat,  cold,  and 
dismal.  The  meadow  ground  lies  principally  along  the 
Shannon,  and  is  generally  poor  in  quality.  The  soil 
of  the  arable  grounds  is  light  and  sandy.  Limestone 
is  almost  everywhere  the  immediate  substratum ; 
and,  when  mixed  with  bog  earth  and  clay,  it  makes 
an  excellent  compost  manure.  A  hillock  which  bears 
aloft  the  old  castle  of  Leitra,  has  an  altitude  above 
sea-level  of  174  feet;  and  Lough  Fin,  situated  a  little 
wesi  of  the  centre  of  the  parish,  has  a  surface  eleva- 
tion of  133  feet,  produces  good  pike  and  perch,  and 
some  eels,  and  is  flanked  on  two  sides  with  bogs, 
and  on  the  other  sides  with  low,  treeless  hillocks. 
A  quarry,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the 
Shannon,  produces  a  shell  grey  marble,  variously 
tinted,  and  of  a  sound  useful  description ;  and  a 
few  years  ago,  about  3,000  cubic  feet  of  this  marble 
were  sent  to  the  Killaloc  Works, — the  principal 
mart  and  manufactory  for  marble,  within  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Gal- 
way.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  district  has 
a  naked,  dreary,  monotonous,  and  repulsive  appear- 
ance. The  seats  of  Templeduff,  Charlestown,  and 
Blarkwater,  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Shannon- 
Bridge  ;  and  a  cluster  of  hamlets,  consisting  of 
Deverys,  Derryharnev,  Gahaganas,  Lumcloon,  and 
Clonlyon,  is  situated*  in  the  extreme  east.  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Ballinasloe 
to  Ferbane  and  Tullamore  This  parish  is  a  vi- 
carage, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath.    Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £264  7*.  3d. ; 


glebe.  £60.  Gross  income,  £324  7s.  3d  ;  nett. 
£303  6s.  6(d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  rectorial 
tithes  are  equal  in  value  to  the  vicarial,  and  belong 
to  the  sinecure  deanery  of  Clonmacnoisc ;  but  they 
are  not  paid.  The  church  is  very  ancient,  and  about 
104  or  105  years  ago  was  a  mere  ruin,  but  was  re- 
paired and  new-roofed  by  means  of  parochial  assess- 
ment Sittings  80;  attendance,  from  16  to  20.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Shannon-Bridge  is  attend- 
ed by  about  350,  and  that  at  Clonfanlough  by  about 
700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, they  are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  155,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  3,971  ;  and  8  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  in 
connection  with  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
also  received  £2  a-year  from  the  vicar,  and  one  was 
salaried  with  £10  from  the  farmers  of  Clonlyon  and 
Clonlyon  Glebe — had  on  their  books  205  boys  and 
146  girls. 

Clonmacnoise  proper — or,  as  it  is  often  called. 
The  Seven  Churches — was  formerly  the  site  of  a 
Culdean  college,  an  ancient  town,  various  monastic 
buildings,  various  antique  churches,  a  cathedral,  and 
a  bishop's  residence;  and  it  possesses  a  singular 
combination  of  interest  for  its  dismally  sequestered 
situation,  its  wondrous  mass  of  ecclesiastical  ruins, 
its  extensive  and  celebrated  cemetery,  and  its  his- 
torical associations  with  at  once  ancient  literature 
and  warfare,  and  modem  superstitions  and  demoral- 
izing orgies.  Different  writers  have  not  inaptly 
called  it,  '  the  Iona  of  Ireland,'  and  '  the  Mecca  of 
Irish  hagiolatry ;'  yet  these  designations  point  at 
scarcely  one-half  of  its  wide  circle  of  curious  objects 
and  reminiscences.  The  place  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Shannon,  about  4  miles  nortb-east  of  Shannon- 
Bridge,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and  chaotic  expanse 
of  red  bog,  but  on  the  terminating  slope  of  an  ex- 
traordinary chain  of  low  gravel  bills,  which  bisects 
the  bogs,  stoops  slowly  down  to  the  stagnant  river, 
and  bears  the  name  of  the  Aisgir  Reada.  A  graphic 
writer,  who  approached  it  by  boat  from  Athlone, 
says,  "  The  solitary  hopelessness  of  the  bog  is  all 
around;  and  nothing  interrupts  the  silence  of  the 
waste  but  the  pipe  of  the  curlew,  as  it  whistles  over 
the  morass,  or  the  shriek  of  the  heron,  as  it  rises 
lazily  from  the  sedgy  bank,  and  complains  aloud 
against  our  unwonted  interruption  of  its  solitary 
speculations.  If  ever  there  was  a  picture  of  grim 
and  hideous  repose,  it  is  the  flow  of  the  Shannon 
from  Athlone  to  Clonmacnoise.  *  *  A  line  of 
gravel  hills,  forming  the  Aisgir  Reada,  comes  from 
the  east,  and  cuts  the  line  of  the  Shannon  at  right 
angles,  causing  the  great  river  to  form  a  reach  or 
bend;  and  the  hills  breaking  their  direct  line  as  they 
approach  the  stream,  form  an  amphitheatre,  upon  the 
southern  curve  of  which  are  erected  the  Seven 
Churches.  The  northern  terminates  in  a  beautiful 
green  hill,  like  the  inverted  hull  of  a  ship,  round 
which  the  river  flows  at  some  distance,  leaving  an 
extensive  flat  of  swampy  meadow  between  it  and  the 
water.  As  the  wind  was  strong  and  steady  here  up 
the  river,  causing  the  labour  of  rowing  to  be  almost 
intolerable,  we  drew  up  our  little  cot  into  a  cove, 
and,  ascending  the  green  hill,  had  at  once  from  its 
summit  a  view  of  the  sacred  spot  before  us.  and  of 
the  extraordinary  country  all  around.  •  •  • 
What  a  dreary  vale  is  Glendalough  ?  what  a  lonely 
isle  is  Inniscultra  ?  what  a  hideous  place  is  Patrick  s 
purgatory  ?  what  a  desolate  spot  is  Clonmacnoise  ? 
From  this  hill  of  Bentullagb,  on  which  we  now  stood, 
the  numerous  churches,  the  two  round  towers,  the 
curiously  overhanging  bastions  of  O '  Melaghlin's 
Castle,  all  before  us  to  the  south,  and  rising  in 
relief  from  the  dreary  sameness  of  the  surrounding 
red  bogs,  presented  such  a  picture  of  tottering  ruin* 
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tnd  encompassing  desolation,  as  I  am  sure  few  places 
in  Europe  could  parallel." 

The  ruins  at  Clonmacnoue  are  of  Tarious  dates, 
from  probably  the  earliest  period  of  stone  architec- 
ture in  Ireland  down  to  about  the  close  of  the  12th 
century,  or  in  one  or  two  instances  considerably  later. 
Tbey  consist  of  two  pillar  towers,  the  f  ragment*  of 
two  monasteries,  the  remains  of  rations  churches, 
cells,  and  chapels,  some  monumental  crosses,  and  the 
ghastly  and  lumpish  vestige  of  a  palatial  or  epis- 
copal castle ;  but,  excepting  the  towers,  one  of  the 
churches,  two  of  the  crosses,  and  one  or  two  incon- 
siderable fragments  they  have  been  reduced  to  nearly 
an  amorphous  and  rubbishy  mass ;  and,  even  when 
they  were  entire,  they  appear  to  bare  been  aggre- 
gately so  plain  and  occasionally  rude  in  architecture 
a*  to  afford  little  incentive  to  description.  The 
churches,  or  piles  which  have  been  dignified  by  that 
name,  were  erected  by  princes  and  chieftains  princi- 
pally if  not  solely  as  places  of  sepulture  ;  and,  with 
probably  no  more  than  one  exception,  they  were 
email,  clumsy,  shabby  structures— mere  rough-built 
cells.  Arrhdall,  who  could  not  lo*e  so  ample  an 
occasion  of  displaying  the  magniloquence  of  bis  nut i- 
quarianism,  says,  "  The  several  founders  named  these 
churches  as  follows:  Temple  Righ,  or  Melaghlin's 
Church,  built  by  O'Melaghlin,  King  of  Meath,  and 
to  this  day  it  is  the  burying-place  of  that  family ; 
Temple  O'Conor,  built  by  O'Conor  Don ;  Temple 
Kelly ;  Temple  Finian  or  MacCarthv.  built  by  Mac- 
Cartby  More  of  Munater ;  Temple  Hurpan,  or  Mac- 
Laify's  Church  ;  Temple  Kieran ;  Temple  Guaney  ; 
Temple  Doulin,  which  is  now  the  parish-church ; 
and  Temple  MacDermott"  The  great  field  of  ruins 
owes  nearly  all  the  picturesque  effect  which  it  pos- 
sesses to  the  two  pillar-towers  ;  it  expands  in  such 
a  sheet  of  architectural  desolation,  as  oppresses  the 
observer  on  even  a  near  view  with  the  idea  of  mono- 
tony, and  gloom,  and  utter  ruin  ;  and,  when  examined 
in  detail,  it  presents  comparatively  few  objects  of 
either  architecture,  sculpture,  or  historical  associa- 
tion, with  which  a  chaste  mind  can  be  gratified. 

Apart  from  the  general  group  of  ecclesiastical  ruins, 
and  separated  from  them  on  the  north  by  a  luge  field 
on  which  the  '  patrons'  of  the  place  are  held,  stands  a 
beautiful  arch  of  the  most  ornate  and  highly  carved 
variety  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture, — the 
remnant  of  a  church  or  chapel  which  appears  to  have 
been  built  or  re-edified  toward  the  close  of  the  12th 
century.  An  altar-stone  on  one  side  is  venerated  by 
the  *  pilgrims'  who  crawl  the  rounds  of  *  the  stations' 
at  the  patron ;  and  a  sitting-stone  on  the  other,  is 
alleged  to  have  been  the  seat  of  St.  Kieran,  and  is 
absurdly  believed  to  effect  the  cure  of  epilepsy. 

What  a  contrast,"  exclaims  Mr.  Otway,  "did  the 
ancient  arch,  so  exquisitely  carved,  tottering  in  all 
the  grey  antiquity  of  a  thousand  years,  present  to  a 
new  house  erected  by  a  half-pay  captain,  who  has 
turned  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  and  in  this 
dreary  place  set  himself  down  on  a  farming  specula- 
tion I  He  could  not  be  more  lonesome  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  dismal  swamp  in  Virginia :  his  ugly  tub  of 
a  bouse,  in  all  its  raw  newness,  bad  no  business  at  all 
to  plant  itself  near  that  fine  old  time-touched  religious 
edifice." — The  area  or  enclosure  containing  the  main 
group  of  ruins  comprises  about  two  Irish  acres ;  is 
all  over  at  once  a  cemetery  and  a  metropolis  of  super- 
stition ;  presents  a  confused  mixture  of  old  and  new 
graves, — of  modern  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of 
ob«cure  husbandmen  in  the  neighbouring  hamlets, 
snd  broken,  neglected,  and  dishonoured  monuments, 
in  the  oldest  Irish  character,  of  the  hopes  and  deeds 
of  ancient  princes,  bishops,  and  abbots;  and  often 
•  warms  with  a  motley  gathering  of  mourners  seeking 
the  graves  of  their  departed  relatives,  devotees  crawl* 
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ing  from  point  to  point  of  the  reputedly  sacred  circle, 
invalids  scraping  for  holy  clay  or  waiting  a  cure  by  eon- 
tact  with  sward  and  stones,  rustic  virtuosi  gaping 
and  stumbling  in  search  of  some  denouement  to  the 
mystery  which  their  dull  minds  have  long  associated 
with  the  name  of  "  the  Seven  Churches,"  and  mul- 
titudinous sots  staggering  after  the  few  brains  they 
have  lost  on  the  adjoining  patron-green,  or  reeling 
and  worming  with  the  drunkard's  speed  to  partake  of 
the  last  dregs  of  debauchery  at  the  close  of  the  orgies 
of  the  patron.*  The  writer  we  have  already  quoted 
seems  to  have  felt  bewildered — as  who  would  not  ? — 
on  first  entering  this  scene  ;  and  was  obliged  to  be 
indebted  for  local  guidance  to  one  of  the  presiding 
pauper  female  cicerones.  "  I  found,"  says  he,  "that 
she  made  it  part  of  her  occupation  to  attend  here, 
and  direct  the  people  where  and  how  to  make  their 
stations, — here  so  many  turns  round  an  altar  or  a 
church  on  the  bare  knees,  there  so  many  paters  and 
aves — such  a  cross  you  were  to  embrace  to  avert  the 
pains  of  child-birth — yonder  stone  you  must  sit  on  to 
cure  the  pain  in  the  back — there  is  the  place  you 
must  scrape  at  to  gather  the  holy  clay  that  is  around 
St.  Kieran 's  remains.  After  looking  about  vaguely 
for  a  time,  this  church  of  St.  Kieran "s  was  what 
caught  my  particular  attention.  It  was  extremely 
small,  more  an  insignificant  oratory  than  what  could 
be  called  a  church  ,  a  tall  man  could  scarcely  lie  at 
length  in  it;  a  mason  would  have  contracted  to 
build  its  walls  for  a  week's  wages ;  yet  this,  my 
mendicant  guide  said,  was  the  old  church  of  St. 
Kieran— the  old  walls  had  all  gone  awry  from  their 
foundations,  they  had  collapsed  together,  and  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  desolation  without  grandeur. 
Beside  it  was  a  sort  of  cavity  or  hollow  in  the 
ground,  as  if  some  persons  bad  lately  been  rooting  to 
extract  a  badger  or  a  fox  ;  but  here  it  was  that  the 
people,  supposing  St  Kieran  to  be  deposited,  have 
rooted  diligently  for  any  particle  of  clay  that  could  be 
found,  in  order  to  carry  home  that  holy  earth,  steep 
it  in  water,  and  drink  it ;  and  happy  is  the  votary  who 
is  now  able  among  the  bones  and  stones  to  pick  up 
what  has  the  semblance  of  soil,  in  order  to  commit 
it  to  bis  stomach,  as  a  means  of  grace,  or  as  a  sove- 
reign remedy  against  diseases  of  all  sorts." 

The  only  noticeable  one  of  the  ruined  churches, 
for  either  extent  or  architectural  beauty,  is  that  called 
Temple  MacDerroot ;  and  is  said  to  nave  been  ori- 
ginally built  by  tbe  MacDermots,  princes  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Roscommon,  and  to  have  been  re- 
paired, in  1647,  by  MacCoghlan,  the  toparch  of  the 
country,  immediately  adjacent  to  Clonmacnoise.  Its 
western  entrance  possesses  greBt  beauty  and  ele- 
gance ;  and  its  northern  doorway  exhibits,  in  tbe 
pointed  style  of  architecture,  such  exquisite  work- 
manship, with  such  elaborate  and  well-carved  orna- 
mental accompaniments,  as  entitle  it  to  the  rank  of 
one  of  the  most  chastely  ornate  and  thoroughly  sym- 
metrical specimens  of  tbe  later  Gothic  architecture 
in  Ireland.  Though  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
constructed  by  MacCoghlan,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  far  more  skill  and  taste  than  can  be  distinctly 
traced  at  so  late  a  date  as  the  17th  century ;  and, 
being  constructed  of  a  hard  blue  limestone,  of  the 
consistency  of  marble,  its  elaborate  and  lavish  tracery, 
in  the  full  licence  and  vagary  of  Gothic  fancy,  re- 


•  srn-niuM»  and  laudable  efforta  have  been  made  by  the 
Roman  Cathotir  bishop*  and  clrrry  V>  put  au  end  to  such 
•erne*  a*  hare  long  riven  Onnroacnniae,  Ixniah  Dreg,  i '?>•»,■  b- 
patrick.  Hiroel.  and  some  other  place*  a  painful  notoriety  ; 
and  even  previous  to  the  singularly  successful  career  of  Father 
Mathews  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  these  efforts  were  very 
largely  effective  :  so  that  CfoamacnoU*.  as  risited  by  Mr. 
< >twaj  In  Imi,  aud  as  flrurtng  In  our  description  upon  hia 
authority,  is  almost  crrtaan  to  have  been  unspeakably  coarser 
in  IU  moral  displays  Uian  Uonmamoit*  as  it  «ui*U  in  la**. 
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mains  as  fresh,  clenn,  and  sharp,  as  if  it  had  hut  a 
few  hours  ago  come  from  under  the  chisel.  Above 
the  doorway  are  three  figures  in  alto  relievo,  the 
central  one  representing  St.  Patrick  in  pontiticalibus, 
and  the  others  representing  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  orders ;  and 
in  an  upper  band,  are  small  figures  of  the  same  per- 
sons, and  of  Odo,  dean  of  Clonmacnoise,  together 
with  an  inscription  on  a  fillet  claiming  for  Odo  the 

honour  of  constructing  that  part  of  the  pile  A 

small  arched  building,  popularly  called  St.  Kieran's 
cellar,  «tands  south  of  MacDermot's  church,  and  is 

surmounted  by  a  curious  kind  of  octangular  belfry  

A  very  fine  stone-cross,  15  feet  high  and  all  of  one 
piece,  stands  near  the  west  door  of  MacDermot's 
church,  and  is  covered  all  over  with  inscriptions  and 
with  rude  but  elaborate  carvings  in  bas  relievo  of 
representations  and  devices,  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  warm  und  perplexing  yet  ludicrous  con- 
troversies among  antiquaries.  Another  large  cross, 
though  not  so  fine  as  the  former,  is  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation. Three  other  crosses  are  said  to  huve 
stood  in  various  parts  of  the  cemetery  ;  and  of  the 
five,  one  is  alleged  to  have  been  erected  in  1073,  in 
memory  of  Con.  O'Melaghlin,  King  of  Meatb,  who 
was  assassinated  in  that  year  by  his  nephew ;  one 
in  1 100,  to  O'Heyne,  dynast  or  petty  king  of  Siol- 
Muireaddy;  one  in  IMS,  to  Rory-ma-Suighc-buidbe 
O'Conor,  King  of  Connaught;  and  one  in  1155,  or  a 
little  later,  to  Tordelvach  O'Conor,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, and  father  of  Roderick  the  last  O'Conor  mon- 
arch MacCarthy's  church,  situated  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  cemetery,  has  attached  to  it  one 
of  the  pillar-towers,  commonly  called  MacCarthy's 
tower,  and  is  traditionally  reputed  to  bave  been 
built  by  the  MacCartby  More  of  Munster,  the  great- 
est sept  in  co.  Cork,  and  the  superior  of  the 
O'Learys,  the  O'Sullivans,  the  O'Donohues,  and 
other  tribes  of  Milesian  name.  The  church  and  the 
tower  are  formed  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  and 
constructed  with  the  same  range  and  character  of 
masonry ;  and  they  have  been  thoughts — without  any 
great  violence  of  conjecture,  or  wide  play  of  anti- 
quary's fancy— to  indicate  mutual  adaptation  and 
coevality  of  erection.  "  The  tower  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
doorway  of  the  tower,  instead  of  being  elevated  10  or 
15  feet  from  the  ground,  is  on  a  level  with  the  How 
of  the  chancel  from  which  it  leads  ,  it  is  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  altar  ;  moreover,  the  archway  lead- 
ing from  the  nave  of  the  church  into  the  chancel, 
which  is  of  the  most  finished  and  at  the  same  time 
chaste  order  of  Gothic  construction,  is  wrought  into 
the  body  of  the  round  tower,  part  of  whose  rotundity 
is  sacrificed  to  give  room  and  form  to  the  display  of 
its  light  and  elegant  span."  The  tower,  though  but 
55  feet  in  height  and  7  feet  in  diameter  within  the 
walls,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  Ireland ;  it  it 
conically  capped,  with  singularly  and  beautifully 
arranged  courses  of  cut  stone ;  and  it  differs  from 
other  pillar-towers,  not  alone  in  having  its  en- 
trance level  with  the  ground,  but  in  presenting 
marks  of  a  staircase  rising  spirally  to  the  top. 
On  the  brow  of  an  elevation  at  the  west  side  of  the 
cemetery,  in  a  line  with  the  other  principal  build- 
ings, and  directly  overhanging  the  Shannon,  stands 
the  second  pillar-tower,  the  great  prominent  eye- 
attracting  object  of  the  whole  scene,  and  unques- 
tionably the  most  beautiful  structure  of  its  class  in 
Ireland.  The  limestone  which  composes  it  is  of  an 
u*hy-grey  colour,  and  full  of  madreporic  concretions, 
but  possesses  the  compactness,  the  ringing-sound, 
and  the  capability  of  polish  which  constitute  marble ; 
it  is  smoothed  to*  nearly  as  high  a  finish  as  ordinary 
warble  mantel- pieces,  and  remains  as  much  unaffected 


by  the  elements  as  if  it  had  but  yesterday  come  frost 
the  hands  of  the  polisher;  it  is  superimposed  with 
such  nicety  of  adjustment,  that  the  point  of  a  pen- 
knife can  hardly  be  inserted  between  any  of  the 
layers;  and  it  is  time-tinted  with  the  most  exqui- 
sitely apposite  shades  and  vegetation, — not  encum- 
bered with  a  rude  bush  of  enveloping  ivy,  or  with 
the  rough  garnishment  of  woodbines,  ted  urns,  awl 
maidenhairs,  but  softly  and  delicately  painted  over 
with  blending  tints  of  lichens  and  close-creeping 
mosses,  and  exhibiting  "  every  colour  that  could  or 
ought  to  harmonize,  in  order  to  present  what  art 
could  not  imitate,  and  what  the  painter  would  de- 
spair of  picturing,  or  the  narrator  of  describing." 
The  tower,  thus  nicely  constructed  and  beautifully 
garnished,  rises  as  one  fair,  polished,  and  many -tinted 
shaft,  to  the  height  of  about  55  feet ;  and  is  then 
continued,  to  an  additional  height  of  about  10  feet, 
in  masonry  so  much  more  rude,  that  centuries  would 
seem  to  have  elapsed  before  some  'prentice  hand* 
attempted  this  incongruous  completion  of  the  pile. 
The  tower,  out  of  a  mere  caprice  of  tradition,  bear* 
the  name  of  O'Rourke's  Tower;  it  is  3  feet  thick 
in  the  walls ;  and  its  doorway  is  14  or  15  feet  frora 
the  ground,  and  is  of  simple  yet  beautiful  constrw- 
tion — The  only  other  noticeable  object  within  tie 
enclosure  is  the  old  ruinous  structure  which  was 
repaired,  slated,  and  transmuted  into  the  modem 
parish-church.  "  In  any  other  place,"  say*  Mr. 
Otway,  "  it  would  have  been  considered  a  venerable 
though  a  small  structure  .  and  there  was  a  chaste 
and  solemn  simplicity  in  the  doorway  at  its  western 
end  that  well  deserves  attention ;  but  the  window 
were  closed  up  with  jealous  care  by  wooden  shut- 
ters, and  altogether  ii  looked  out  of  place  in  this 
scene  of  ruins." 

About  a  furlong  south-west  of  the  cemetery,  and 
its  field  of  tombs  and  ruined  churches,  appear  the 
picturesque  vestiges  of  Clonmacnoise-castle,  asserted, 
bv  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  bishops  of  Clonmacnoise,  but  regarded  by 
tradition  and  popular  belief  as  the  quondam  palace 
of  O'Melaghlin,  King  of  Meath.  The  writer  whom 
we  have  already  laid  under  such  large  contribution 
for  this  article,  says,  "  It  stands  out,  in  siinrubr 
loneliness,  on  the  last  spur  of  the  southern  limb  of 
the  amphitheatre  of  gravel  hills  that  formed  the 
Aisgir  Riada.  The  slow- flowing  Shannon  forms  a 
bend  round  it.  If  I  wanted  to  cull  forth  a  draughts- 
man to  exhibit  with  his  creative  pencil  a  buitdin; 
that  time  had  ruined  in  the  most  grotesque  and 
singular  manner,  I  could  not  expect  be  would  ves- 
ture on  such  u  vagary  as  this.  It  stands  on  a  moat, 
where  art  has  added  to  natural  elevation  of  the 
ground,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  dry  but  deep  fosse. 
I  have  just  said  that  time  hod  ruined  it — that  could 
not  be;  some  mine,  some  explosive-shock,  must  have 
rent  the  massive  works,  and  thrown  them  into  the 
various  positions  and  shapes  they  now  exhibit.  Some 
parts  lie  in  masses,  larger  than  human  habitations,  ta 
the  fosse  ;  others  lie  rolled  in  immense  heaps  in  the 
ballium  or  court-yard ;  an  immense  curtain- wall,  at 
least  10  feet  thick,  undermined,  lies  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  reclining  upon  about  half  a  foot  vt  its 
thickness,  and  presents,  at  a  distance,  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  picturesque  hanging  ruins  I  ever 
looked  on.  It  is  surprising  how  coarse  are  the  ma- 
terials of  this  building, — what  a  large  proportion  the 
mortar  bears  to  the  stones,  which  consul  of  rounded 
pebble-stones  taken  from  the  adjoining  hills  ,  aad  it 
would  appear  to  me,  such  is  the  predominating  pro- 
portion of  mortar  to  stones,  that  the  building  sv 
erected  by  forming  a  sort  of  case-work  of  boards  ox 
hurdles,  within  which  these  stones  were  thrown  at 
random;  and  then  that  a  grouting  mortar  was  poored 
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in,  which  was  left  to  settle  and  aolidify;  and  then 
the  exterior  ease- work  was  removed.  1  cannot,  in 
any  other  way,  account  for  the  extraordinary  propor- 
tion of  mortar  in  this  building.  I  am  quite  sure 
that,  if  any  mason  at  present  were  to  attempt  to  rear 
Hp  a  wall  '20  or  30  feet  high  of  rounded  stones,  ce- 
mented with  so  large  a  quantity  of  lime  and  sand, 
the  whole  concern  would  tumble  at  once  about  his 
ears.  But  the  works  of  Clonmacnoise-castle  are 
now  anything  but  crumbling — no  breccia,  no  pud- 
ding-stone •■an  be  harder  than  the  composition ;  time 
has  made  the  mass  so  compact,  that  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  just  as  easy  to  break  the  limestone  pebbles 
of  which  the  walls  are  composed,  as  to  separate  the 
mortar.  The  view  from  the  staircase  is  very  fine: 
the  tortuous  Shannon  sweeps  calmly  underneath ; 
southward  are  the  high  grounds  about  Shannon  - 
bridge;  and  more  to  the  west,  the  wooded  elevation 
on  which  the  ancient  episcopal  church  of  Clonfert 
stands,  where  St.  Brendan  erected  his  seven  altars, 
and  which,  amidst  surrounding  bogs,  like  Clonmac- 
noise, seems  to  challenge  equality  of  desert  seclu- 
sion " 

The  bishopric  of  Clanmacnoise  has,  with  great 
fondness,  been  attempted  by  a  peculiar  da**  of 
writers  to  be  traced  up  to  St.  Kit-ran,  in  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century ;  but  cannot  be  seen  with  any 
distinctness  or  certainty  till  a  greatly  lower  date. 
Sir  J.  Ware,  commencing  with  St-  Kieran,  names, 
with  few  interruptions,  a  £ucces*ion  of  prelates  down 
to  the  year  1568.  One  of  the  alleged  early  bishops 
was  Colman,  who  is  said  to  have  been  "the  wisest 
doctor  in  all  Ireland."  Some  of  the  other  pretended 
early  bishops  have  assigned  to  them  such  sternly 
Milesian  names  as  nearly  threaten  the  infliction  of 
kxked-jaw  upon  any  foreigner  who  may  try  to  pro- 
nounce them  ; — for  example,  Moriertach  O'Melider, 
Ailild  O'Harretaigh,  Tigernach  O'Moclcoin,  and 
Murragh  O'Murregban.  The  cathedral  was  cndoweil 
with  large  possessions,  ami  is  said  by  Ware  to  have 
been,  "above  all  others,  famous  for  the  sepulchres 
of  the  nobility  and  bishops."  The  chapter  consisted 
of  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treasurer,  archdeacon, 
and  12  prebendaries;  but  the  deanery  is  the  only  one 
of  the  dignities  which  survives,  and  even  it  is  now 
a  sinecure.  In  1568,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Wall, 
who  had  been  originally  a  Dominican  friar,  the  see 
was  united  by  act  of  parliament  to  Meath. 

The  history  of  Clonmacnoise,  in  all  the  popular 
versions  of  it,  must,  like  almost  every  other  piece  of 
Irish  history  of  its  class,  be  read  with  caution,  and 
understood  with  modifications.  St.  Kieran,  who, 
kke  Willis,  first  bishop  of  Mayence  in  Germany,  was 
the  son  of  a  carpenter,  obtained  from  Dermod,  king 
of  Ireland  and  progenitor  of  the  families  of  O  Me- 
la, lilm  and  O'Neill,  a  grant  of  the  site  of  Clonmac- 
noise, and  of  many  neighbouring  townlands  and 
parishes,  and  erected,  in  548,  at  Clonmacnoise,  an 
institution  which  is  usually  styled  an  abbey,  but 
which  may  almost  certainly  he  regarded  as  a  Culdean 
literary  and  theological  establishment  for  the  training 
of  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  insti- 
tution enjoyed  the  supervision  of  its  founder  during 
only  one  year,— for  he  died  at  Clonmacnoise,  on  the 
9th  of  Sept,  549;  but  it  passed  under  the  care  of  St. 
Tigernach,  and  speedily  became  illustrious  for  the 
excellence  of  the  tuition  which  it  afforded  to  distin- 
guished youths.  Dr.  O'Connor  says,  "  It  became 
celebrated  on  the  continent,  when  St.  Colchu  was 
the  Fcr-lelgind.  that  i«,  moderator  of  the  schools,  or 
lecturer,  there  in  791.  Charlemagne  sent  bim  a 
present  of  50  shekels,  through  the  hands  of  his 
favoured  Alcuin,  as  appears  in  Alcuin's  epistle  to 
C olehu.  published  by  Usher.  It  was  the  school 
w  here  the  nobility  of  Connaught  bad  their  children 


educated,  and  waa  therefore  called  Cluan  mae-nnin, 
'the  secluded  recess  of  the  sons  of  nobles.'"  The 
establishment  eventually  became  an  abbey  of  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  had,  for 
many  ages,  the  reputation  of  possessing  more  wealth 
than  any  other  similar  institution  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Archdall  says,  "  This  monastic  establishment  was 
peculiarly  and  universally  esteemed ;  it  waa  un- 
commonly extensive,  and  amazingly  enriched  by 
various  kings  and  princes.  Its  landed  property  was 
so  great,  and  the  number  of  cells  and  monasteries 
subjected  to  it  so  numerous,  that  almost  half  of 
Ireland  was  said  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  Clon- 
macnoise. And  what  was  a  strong  inducement,  and 
contributed  much  towards  enrichitig  this  house,  it 
was  believed  that  all  persons  who  were  interred  in 
the  holy  ground  belonging  to  it,  had  insured  to 
themselves  a  sure  and  immediate  ascent  to  heaven : 
many  princes  (it  is  supposed  for  this  reason)  chose 
this  for  the  place  of  their  sepHlturc."  The  recorded 
and  traditional  instances  of  regal  interment  are  very 
numerous,  and  two  may  be  particularized  on  account 
of  the  exact  locality  being  indicated  :  in  1 155,  Tor. 
delvach  O Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  Meath,  and 
Breffiny,  and  monarch  of  all  Ireland,  was  interred 
"  near  the  altar  of  St.  Kieran  ;"  and,  in  1 198,  Rode- 
ric  O'Conor,  the  last  Milesian  monarch  of  Irelan-1, 
was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar  in  the 
great  church — A  nunnery  existed  at  Clonmacnoise 
prior  to  1180,  and,  "together  with  the  bouse*  in  the 
churchyard,"  was  destroyed  in  that  year  by  acciden- 
tal fire ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Dcrvorgilla,  the 
daughter  of  Murrogh  O'Mclaghlin,  king  of  Meath  ; 
and  it  is  commemorated  in  the  surviving  arch  of  its 
church, — that  which  stands  apart  from  the  other 
buildings,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  patron-green. 
In  840.  Feylim  MacCriomthan,  king  of  Cashel, 
held  at  Clonmacnoise  a  great  convention  of  the 
princes  and  most  of  the  other  principal  men  of  Ire- 
land, and  received  the  submission  and  homage  of  Neil 
Callan.  prince  of  Ulster,  and  son  of  Hugh-Oirniodhe 
O'Neill,  monarch  of  Ireland.  In  1170.  coil 
struck  at  Clonmacnoive. — The  abbey  and  the  < 
dam  town  were  frequently  plundered  and  burnt  by 
despoil,  r-  of  every  class,  from  the  unpolished  Irish 
desperado  to  the  crowned  and  courtly  king:  they 
suffered  in  particular,  fir»t  from  the  barbarous  Ost- 
men,  and  finally  from  the  Anglo-Normans. 

CLONMACNOON.  a  barony,  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  border  of  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It 
is  bounded,  on  the  west  and  north,  by  the  barony  of 
Kilconnel;  on  the  east,  by  co.  Roscommon;  on  the 
south-east,  by  the  barony  of  Longford ;  and  on  the 
south,  by  the  barony  of  Athenry.  It«  greatest 
length,  from  east  to  west,  i-  10  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  7  miles ;  and  its 
area  is  35,467  acres,  I  rood,  35  perches,— of  which 
135  acres,  3  roods,  39  perches  are  water.  The 
Ahascragh  rivulet  run*  nearly  3  miles  along  the 
northern  boundary  to  its  confluence  with  the  Suck; 
and  the  Suck  runs  southward  and  south-south- 
eastward along  the  whole  of  the  boundary  with 
Roscommon.  A  considerable  section  of  the  sur- 
face on  the  north  and  west,  and  smaller  parts  in 
other  directions,  are  bog ;  but  a  ridge  of  low  preen 
bills,  which  extends  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Ballinasloe  to  near  the  southern  boundary,  produces 
a  general  aspect  of  agreeable  diversity ;  and  a  com- 
paratively large  proportion  of  wood  on  the  low 
grounds,  particularly  around  the  noble  seat  of  Gar- 
bally,  gives  a  warm  and  pleasantly  tinted  appearance 
to  districts  which  were  naturally  tame  and  bleak. 
Much  bog  has  been  reclaimed,  and  important  im- 
provements in  agriculture  achieved. — This  barony 
contains  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Kilclooncv.  and 
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part  of  the  parishes  of  Ahascragh,  Aughrim,  Olon- 
tuskert,  Fobanagh,  Killoran,  Kilgerril,  and  Killa- 
laghton.  The  only  town,  or  even  considerable  vil- 
lage, is  the  larger  section  of  Ballinasloe.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  14,618;  in  1841.  14.715.  Houses  2,178. 
Faroili  s  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,679;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  657 ;  in  other  pursuits,  426. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,210;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
847;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,308. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  1,262;  who  could  read  hut  not  write, 
1,001  ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,364. 

CLONMAGORMACU.M,  a  corrupted  though 
frequent  form  of  the  word  Clonigormican,  and  an 
alias  name  of  Ardclabe  :  which  see. 

CLONMAHON,  or  Clanmahon,  a  barony  on 
the  southern  border  of  co.  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north  and  north-east,  by  the  barony 
of  Upper  Loughtee ;  on  the  east,  by  the  barony  of 
Castleraghan ;  on  the  south,  by  the  counties  of 
Meatb,  Westmeath,  and  Longford ;  and,  on  the 
west,  by  co.  Longford  and  the  barony  of  Tullaghon- 
oho.  Its  greatest  length  and  greatest  breadth,  south  - 
ward  and  westward,  are  each  in.  miles ;  but  its 
limits  in  both  directions  are  occasionally  much 
contracted,  and  its  outline  is  very  irregular.  Its 
area  is  54,346  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches,  —  of 
which  3,674  acres,  2  roods,  27  perches  are  water. 
The  Upper  Erne,  from  its  efflux  out  of  Lough  Ganny 
onward,  flows  nearly  due  north  along  the  whole  of 
the  western  border;  an  affluent  of  that  river,  5} 
miles  in  length,  issues  from  a  considerable  loughlet, 
and  has  its  whole  course  north-westward  and  west- 
ward, within  and  upon  the  northern  boundary  ;  and 
the  large  lake,  Lough  Sheelin,  expands  its  broad 
bosom  along  the  boundary  with  the  counties  of  Meath 
and  Westmeath.  The  general  surface  of  the  barony 
is  a  singularly  varied  mixture  of  bogs  and  marshes 
with  little  round  green  hills;  and  presents  a  sad 
series  of  small  enclosures,  wretched  cabins,  and 
grossly  maltreated  fields.  But  in  a  small  nook  in 
the  extreme  north,  and  especially  in  a  district  around 
the  shores  and  up  the  soft  screens  of  Lough  Sheelin, 
wood,  improved  cultivation,  and  tolerably  good 
houses,  refresh  the  eye,  and  protect  the  barony  from 

unqualified  reproach  This  barony  contains  the 

whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballintemple,  Drumlonan, 
and  Ballymachugh ;  and  part  of  the  parishes  of 
Crosserlougb,  Denn,  Kilbride,  and  Kilmore.  The 
only  town  is  Ballynenagh ;  and  the  chief  village  is 
Mount-Nugent.  Pop.,  in  1831.  26,633;  in  1841, 
28,674.  Houses  4,887.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  3,842;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
1,003  ;  in  other  pursuits,  211.  Males  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,189; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,515;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  5,679.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,366;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  2,947 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,314. 

CLONMANY,  a  parish  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  8}  miles  north  by 
east  of  Buncrana,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Length, 
westward,  7  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  5 ;  area, 
23,375  acres,  3  roods,  ,'10  perches,— of  which  127 
acres,  1  rood,  16  perches  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  6,450;  in  1841,  6,489.  Houses  1,166. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,6,296.  Houses 
1,131.  It  touches  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of 
Lough  Swilly,  extends  thence  along  the  Atlantic 
to  the  bay  of  Strabreaga,  and  runs  2  miles  up  the 
west  side  of  that  bay.  The  line  of  coast  is  a  curva- 
ture, or  sort  of  semicircle,  about  9  miles  in  length. 
An  indentation  or  sweep  of  the  sea,  about  a  mile 


I  from  the  mouth  of  Strabreaga,  peninsula tcs  a  distort 
which  is  called  the  Isle  of  Doagh,  and  contain*  the 
townlands  of  Feggart,  Lagachurry,  Carrickahrabey, 
Craignacally,  and  Ballymacmurty.  Leenan  bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  Lough  Swilly,  between  Leenan  Head  and 
Dunree  Head,  is  regarded  as  a  safe  harbour.  Much 

I  of  the  interior  surface  is  mountainous ;  and  towers 
aloft  in  such  abrupt  and  acuminated  ascents,  and  in 
such  bold,  massive,  and  stupendous  elevations,  as 
compose  scenes  of  picturesque  and  imposing  gran- 
deur. The  chief  mountains  are  Racbtion,  Binnion. 
Bulbion,  Dunaif,  Cracknakeeragh,  and  Crackaugh- 
rim  ;  the  first  of  these,  and  one  side  of  the  second, 
are  at  once  so  alpine  and  precipitous  as  to  be 
altogether  waste;  Rachtion  has  an  altitude  above 
sea-level  of  1,656  feet,  and  possesses  interest  as  the 
legendary  scene  on  which  Finn  MacCool  enacted 
his  laws,  and  especially  as  a  splendid,  though  very 
difficultly  ascended,  vantage-ground  for  beholding  a 
sublime  panorama  of  ocean,  sea-lough,  glen,  and 
mountain;  and  the  other  heights,  though  partially 
waste  and  impracticable,  yield  considerable  herbage 
for  sheep  and  cattle.  Bogs  were  at  one  time  numer- 
ous ;  but  they  have  so  greatly  and  rapidly  diminished 
that,  during  a  considerable  period  past,  apprehensions 
have  been  entertained  as  to  a  coming  dearth  or  ex- 
tinction of  fuel.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  en- 
tire parochial  area  seems  capable  of  tillage.  The 
principal  manure  used  is  sea-weed, — procured  m 
abundance  on  the  shores  ;  but  lime,  though  not 
found  in  the  parish  itself,  can  be  obtained  at  tbe  dis- 
tance of  from  3  to  6  miles.  All  the  rivulets  of 
the  parish  are  indigenous ;  and  the  principal  are  the 
Clonmany  and  the  Ballyhallon,  which  form  a  con- 
fluence, and  fall  into  the  sea  at  Binnion.  A  small 
affluent  of  these  two  united  streams  rises  in  the  west 
of  Rachtion  and  Crucknakeeragh  mountains,  and 
leaps  over  a  perpendicular  rock  of  50  feet  in  height. 
Whinstone  may  be  quarried  in  blocks  of  any  practi- 
cable size  ;  and  sandstone,  of  an  excellent  building 
quality,  not  only  abounds  in  mountain-rock,  bat 
occurs,  "  quarried  by  the  hand  of  Nature,"  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  serve  all  economical  purposes.  Large 
caves  occur  in  Lagacharry,  Binnion,  and  DunaflT.  A 
natural  arch  or  sea-tunnel,  15  or  18  feet  wide,  and 
210  feet  long,  perforates  a  rock  at  Leenan  Head,  and 
is  often  navigated  by  boats  for  amusement.  A  chasm 
in  a  rock  on  the  coast  of  Tullagh,  drinks  up  the  sea 
in  a  strong  north  wind,  and  spits  it  aloft  like  a  huge 
leviathan  to  the  height  of  at  least  100  feet,— pro- 
ducing the  appearance  of  a  "  geyser,"  or  shaggy  and 
shattered  grand  jet  d'eau.  A  vantage-ground,  called 
Mamore-Gap,  commands  a  sublime  view  of  the 
rugged  shores  and  far-away  expanse  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  of  close  scenes  of  alpine  precipice  and  cloud- 
cleaving  cliff.  Within  the  parish  are  tbe  village*  of 
B ali, vlikfin-,  aud  Clgauuh  :  see  these  articles. 
A  villa  at  Rowton,  a  bathing-lodge  at  Cleaugh,  and 
a  house  occupied  during  40  years  by  the  Rev.  Dr- 
Chichester,  afterwards  of  Dresden,  are  tbe  only 
mansions.  An  old  naked  ruin,  called  the  Castle  of 
Carrickabrahev,  stands  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  parish,  and  consists  of  a  round  tower  about  28 
feet  in  height,  and  8  in  diameter,  and  a  square  struc- 
ture about  30  feet  in  height,  and  10  feet  along  each 
wall  in  the  clear ;  and  a  horned  castle,  called  in 
Irish  Caislean-na-Stucah,  stands  nearly  a  mile  south- 
cast  of  this  on  a  pyramidal  rock,  peninsulated  in 
spring-tides,  and  always  inaccessible  except  by  means 

of  a  long  ladder  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe  cmn- 
position,  £410 ;  glebe,  £94.  Gross  income,  £5tU  ; 
nett,  £431  10s.  7d.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Done- 
gal. The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of 
Glynne,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.    A  curate  has  a 
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stipend  of  £00,  and  tbe  u«e  of  tfa«  glebe  house. 
The  church  was  built,  in  1772,  at  tbe  cost  of  £526 
3s.  Id. ;  of  which  £276  18*.  5jd.  was  svpplied  by 
the  parish,  and  the  rest  contributed  by  the  Marquis 
of  Donegal,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  Dr.  Edward 
Chichester.  Sitting*  65;  attendance,  from  12  to  20. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
2.500.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  65 
Churchmen,  17  Presbyterians,  and  6,670  Roman 
Catholics  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  school,  held  in 
summer,  had  an  attendance  of  400  children  ;  and  5 
daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with  £2  2«. 
a -year  from  Mrs.  Merrick— had  on  their  books  206 
boys  and  45  girls.  In  1840,  two  National  schools  at 
Beltra  and  Rasbeney  bad  on  their  books  115  boys 
and  118  girls,  and  were  salaried  each  with  £12.  A 
dispensary  in  the  parish  is  within  the  Carndonatrh 
Poor-law  anion,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  23.375 
acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831.  of  7.140;  and,  in  1839. 
it  expended  £71  8s.,  and  administered  to  2,077 
patients, 

CLONMEEN,  or  Cloonmeen,  a  parish  in  the 
central  part  of  the  barony  of  Duhallow.  10  miles 
west  by  south  of  Mallow,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
contains  the  village  of  Banteer:  which  see. 
Length,  10  miles;  breadth,  8;  area,  20,076  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  5,344;  in  1841,6,361.  Houses  1,064. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  6,224.  Houses 
1.042.  The  surface  consists  of  part  of  the  vale,  and 
the  hill-screens  of  the  river  Blackwater.  About 
one-third  is  waste  but  improvable  mountain ;  and 
the  remainder  is  arable,  and  pasture  land.  The  ranpe 
of  mountains  called  St.  Hillary's,  are  the  principal 
heights ;  they  extend  parallel  with  the  course  of 
the  Black  water,  with  tbeir  summit-line  U  or  2  miles 
south  of  its  channel ;  and  they  pour  down  several 
torrents  through  mimic  glens  and  ravines.  Such  htjrh 
grounds  as  once  expanded  beneath  forest  were  long 
ago  reclaimed ;  and  such  as  were  for  centuries  bare 
of  wood  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  boggy  and  waste. 
Beneath  the  turfy  sward  of  tbe  boggy  moorlands  is 
a  bluish,  hard,  cold  gravel,  which  cannot  be  pene- 
trated without  much  labour.  Not  far  from  the 
church  is  the  bill  of  Knockiclashy,  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  an  action  in  1651.  See  Knock  in,  ash  v. 
The  castle  of  Clonmeen,  situated  some  distance  east 
of  the  church,  was  ruined  in  the  wars  of  1641.  An 
Augustinian  friary  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at 
Clonmeen  by  the  O'Callaghans.  After  the  wars  of 
1641,  and  the  subsequent  forfeitures,  Sir  Richard 
Kyrle  received  a  grant  of  tbe  estate  of  Clonmeen ; 
and  he  erected  iron- works,  cut  down  a  vast  tract  of 
wood,  and  considerably  improved  the  country ;  but 
be  eventually  sold  tbe  estate  to  Richard  Newman. 
Esq.  A  portion  of  the  forfeited  lands  was  reserved 
from  the  grant  made  to  Sir  R.  Kyrle,  and  given  bark 
to  the  original  owners,  the  O'Callagban* ;  and  it 
descended  to  their  posterity.  The  interior  is  tra- 
versed westward  by  the  road  from  Mallow  to  Mill- 
street — This  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of 
Cloyne.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£325  9s.  3|d.  ;  and  tbe  rectorial  for  £109  6s.  lid.; 
and  tbe  latter  belong,  in  equal  proportions,  to  Ro- 
bert Pbair,  Esq  ,  and  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Cloyne  cathedral.  The  vicarage*  of  Clonmeen  and 
Ro»kcctt  constitute  the  benefice  of  Clonmeen. 
Gross  income,  £369  4s.  7{d. ;  nett,  £347  Is.  4jd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  is  also  pre- 
bendary of  Lark ee it  in  Cloyne.  Tbe  church's  cost 
and  date  of  erection  are  not  known.  Sittings  120; 
attendance  20.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  1,700;  and,  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Kilcorney.  In  1834,  tbe  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  98,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,454 ; 


the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  107.  and  tbe  Roman 
Catholics  to  6,061  ;  and  10  pay  dailv  schools  in  the 
parish  and  union  had  on  their  books  165  boys  and 
86  girls.  In  1840.  the  National  Board  granted  £149 
toward  the  erection  of  a  boys'  and  girls'  school  at 
Banteer. 

CLONMEL.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Barrymore, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cove,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.    It  contains  the  village  of  Whitepoint, 
and  part  of  the  town  of  Cove  :  see  these  articles. 
Length,  3|  miles;  breadth,  3;  area,  3.197  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  2,869  ;  in  1841.  2.564.    Houses  413. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  1.950.  Houses 
302.    Various  authorities,  including  tbe  Census  of 
1831,  treat  Clonmel  and  Templerobin  as  one  parish. 
Length,  6  miles ;  breadth,  3 ;  area,  6,791  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  11,089.  Houses  1,310.  Clonmel  pro- 
per consists  principally  of  the  western  part  of  Great 
Island;  and  the  united  parish  consists  of  Great  Island, 
Hawlbowling  Island,  Spike  Island,  and  the  Rocky 
Islands,  all  situated  in  Cork  Harbour.    The  roasts, 
the  surface,  and  most  objects  of  interest  will  be 
noticed  in  the  articles  Cove,  Great  Island,  Hawl- 
bowling and  SnRE :  which  see.     In  the  valley 
which  extends  from  the  hill  above  Cove,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  from  that  town,  stands  the 
ruins  of  the  old  church  of  Clonmel  amidst  a  densely- 
filled  cemetery.    A  large  proportion  of  the  names 
on  the  tombstones  are  those  of  strangers,  chiefly  sea- 
faring persons  ;  and  a  common  ground  near  the  west 
end  of  the  church  contains,  in  some  undistinguished 
spot,  and  amidst  general  burial,  the  ashes  of  Tobin, 
the  author  of  "  The  Honeymoon,"  and  those  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
"  Lines  on  tbe  Death  of  Sir  John  Moore."  Tobin 
died  within  sight  of  the  land  around  Cork  Harbour, 
on  a  passage  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  recovery  of 
health;  and  Wolfe,  who  was  born  in  1791,  and  served 
as  curate  of  Donoughmore  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh, 
removed  to  Cove  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  in 
1822,  and  died  there  of  consumption  in  1823.    "  It 
is  singular,"  remarks  Mrs.  Hall,  "that  tbe  literary 
fame  of  both  Tobin  and  Wolfe  was  posthumous ; 
the  world  knew  nothing  of  them  or  of  their  genius 
until  their  hearts  were  indifferent  to  praise,  and  their 
ears  deaf  to  tbe  voice  of  the  charmer.    How  beauti- 
fully, and  in  what  an  affecting  manner,  did  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  picture  tbe  melancholy  glory  of 
posthumous  fame  in  the  prologue  which  be  wrote 
for  poor  Tobi ns' comedy  of  the  Honeymoon!" — 
Clonmel  parish  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne. 
Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £92  6s.    Ijd. ;  glebe, 
£60.     The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£184  12s.  Sjd.,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Cloyne.    The  vicarage  of  Clonmel, 
and  the  rectory  of  Templerobin,  constitute  a  benefice 
which  is  variously  designated  Clonmel,  Cove,  and 
Great  Island.  Gross  income,  £496  12s.  8Jd. ;  nett, 
£461  3s.  I0jd.  Patron,  tbe  diocesan.  The  incum- 
bent is  also  chancellor  of  Limerick  and  archdeacon 
of  Tuam  ;  and,  in  the  former  capacity,  holds  the 
benefices  of  Rathkeale,  Kilscannel,  Clonough,  Clon- 
shire.  and  Dundonnell,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Two 
curates  for  Clonmel  benefice  have  each  a  salary  of 
£75  and  the  surplice  fees.    The  church  is  situated 
in  the  town  of  Cove  and  parish  of  Templerobin  ;  and 
was  built,  in  1812.  at  the  cost  of  £2,769  4s.  7jd., 
— of  which  £1,846  3s.  Id.  was  borrowed  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits,  and  £923  Is.  6Jd.  was 
raised  by  subscription.     Sittings  750;  attendance 
700.    A  military  chapel  on  Spike  Island,  an  hospital 
on  Spike  Island,  and  a  general  hospital  at  Cove, 
all  in  connection  with  the  Established  church,  have 
average  congregations  of  respectively  150,  25,  and  6. 
A  Methodist  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  160.  Two 
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Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Cove  and  Ballymore  are 
attended  by  respectively  3,950,  and  480  ;  and, in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mutuall  v 
united.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  227.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,5*5; 
the  Protestants  of  the  union  to  1,271.  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  9,555;  a  Protestant  Sunday  school 
had  on  its  books  69  boys  and  93  girls  ;  and  15  daily 
schools  in  the  union — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£25  a-year  from  a  bequest  by  Mr.  William  Lynch, 
and  £5  from  collections  at  chapel,  and  3  with  re- 
spectively about  £60,  £40,  and  £35,  from  subscrip- 
tions and  a  charity  sermon — had  on  their  books 
568  boys  and  181  girls.  In  1840,  a  male  school  and 
a  female  school  at  Cove,  had  on  their  books  respec- 
tively 468  boys  and  308  girls,  and  were  salaried  from 
the  National  Board,  the  former  with  £32,  and  the 
latter  with  £30. 

CLONMEL,  or  St.  Mary's  of  Clonmel,  a  par- 
ish containing  the  town  of  Clonmel,  and  lying  partly 
in  the  barony  of  East  Iffa  and  Ofla,  co.  Tipperary, 
and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upperthird,  co.  Water- 
ford,  Muriate  r.  The  Tipperary  section  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  of  Clonmel ;  and  the  Water- 
ton!  section  contains  the  village  of  Scronthea,  and  a 
small  part  of  Clonmel.  See  Clonmel  and  Scron- 
thea. Length  of  the  Tipperary  section,  west- 
ward, 2 \  miles;  breadth,  ll;  area,  1,370  acres  3 
roods,  15  perches, — of  which  15  acres,  3  roods,  22 
perches,  are  in  the  river  Suir.  Length  of  the  Water- 
ford  section,  southward,  4  miles;  breadth,  from  '2\ 
to  3 ;  area,  9,017  acres,  1  rood,  16  perches, — of 
which  31  acres,  1  rood,  29  perches,  are  in  the  Suir. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  17,331;  in  1841. 
17,720.  Houses  2,145.  Pop.  of  the  rural  district* 
of  the  Tipperary  section,  in  1831,  485;  in  1841, 
1,317.  Houses  194.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Waterford  section,  in  1831,  1,712;  in  1841, 
2,654.  Houses  450.  Two-thirds  of  the  surface, 
consisting  of  the  central  and  southern  divisions  of 
the  Waterford  section,  arc  mountainous  and  unpro- 
fitable ;  and  the  other  third  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  fertile  and  highly  ornate  land.  The  three 
principal  summits  in  the  mountainous  region  have 
altitudes  above  sea-level  of  respectively  1,081, 
1,404,  and  1JI0  feet.  The  Suir  bisects  both  the 
parish  and  the  town ;  and  during  the  whole  of  its 
transit,  as  well  as  over  long  stretches  both  above 
ami  below,  it  is  rich  in  the  beauties  of  landscape. 
Nearly  all  the  parish  is  a  gallery  of  fine  scenes, 
all  interesting,  many  much  diversified,  and  some 
sweetly  and  even  grandly  powerful ;  and  several 
vantage-grounds  command  extended  views  which 
exquisitely  combine  brilliance  with  beauty,  and  lus- 
ciousness  with  strength.  "  The  environs  of  Clon- 
mel," says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  are  extremely  pretty. 
The  slopes  of  the  hills  which  form  the  right  bank 
of  the  Suir,  and  which,  opposite  to  Clonmel,  are 
of  very  considerable  altitude,  arc  cultivated  almost 
to  the  summit ;  reminding  me,  in  some  places,  of 
the  slopes  of  the  lower  Pyrenees  in  trie  nciRh- 
hourhood  of  Bagneres.  From  an  elevation  called 
Fairy  Hill,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
about  balf-a  mile  above  Clonmel,  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  valley  of  the  Suir  is  laid  open, — 
not  surpassed,  in  richness  and  variety,  by  any  of 
the  celebrated  vales  of  England  or  Wales."  The 
parish,  in  addition  to  its  own  wealth  of  landscape, 
serves  also  as  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the  scenery  of 
the  various  picturesque  glens  and  lakes  which  inter- 
sect and  variegate  the  Munavoulagb,  Cummeragh, 
and  Knockmeledown  mountains.  In  the  immediate 
environs  of  the  Waterford  portion  of  the  town  are 
the  villas  of  Rahecn,  Coleville,  Spaville,  Glenam, 
Cioan,  and  Millbrook.     West  of  the  town  are 


the  villas  of  Haywood,  Glenconnor,  and  Sonuner- 
ville,  the  residences  respectively  of  Mr.  Rya.ll.  Mr. 
Bagwell,  and  Mr.  Bradshaw.  At  2  miles  from 
the  town  on  the  road  to  Cahir,  is  Ram,  the  hand- 
some mansion  of  Stephen  Moore,  Esq.  ;  and  at  4 
miles  on  the  same  road,  is  WoodrofTe,  the  exten- 
sively wooded  demesne  of  Wm.  Perry,  Esq  Ob 
the  road  to  Thurles  are  Rathronan-house,  and  Ehtr- 
ling-hill,  the  seats  respectively  of  Sir  Hugh  Gom;h, 
Bart.,  and  Baron  Pennefather.  Below  the  town,  at 
from  2  to  4  miles,  are  Newtown,  the  scat  of  the 
Osborne  family  ;  Tickencore,  the  site  of  a  former 
seat  of  that  family ;  the  interesting  and  prolonged 
mountain  ravine  of  Glen-Patrick;  and  the  extensive 
woods  of  Gurteen,  where  a  superb  mansion  was 
commenced  several  years  ago,  but  not  completed. 
On  the  road  to  Cork,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Suir,  is  Marlfield,  the  seat  of  John  Bagwell,  Esq  , 
the  principal  proprietor  of  the  town ;  this  roansioa 
commands  a  full  view  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
in  the  parish  ;  and  the  boldly  rising  bills,  and  long 
reaches  of  wood-clad  banks  of  the  river  connected 
with  its  demesne,  constitute  pleasant  close  scene* 
along  the  road,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  general 
landscape  of  the  valley.  About  3  miles  from  the 
town  on  the  same  road,  and  on  an  extensive,  planted, 
natural  terrace,  stands  Knock  lofty,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Donoughmore, — a  plain  low  structure,  commanding 
a  charming  prospect  of  highly  embellished  rising 
grounds,  and  surrounded  by  an  extensive  demone 
which  contains  some  venerable  and  conspicuous  spe- 
cimens of  aged  forest  trees.  Opposite  Knorklotty, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Suir,  stands  Kilnuii.a- 

han  Castle,  the  seat  of  Nuttal!  Greene.  Esq  a 

castellated  mansion  on  a  delightful  site,  and  group- 
ing with  picturesque  effect  in  a  series  of  view* 
obtained  from  the  public  road.  Many  of  the  objects 
we  have  noticed  are  within  the  parish,  and  other* 
are  in  its  immediate  environs;  yet,  as  seen  in  our 
faint  and  incomplete  etching,  they  utterly  fail  to 
represent  to  the  imagination  the  aggregate"  beauty 
and  splendour  which  smile  and  sparkle  upon  the  tair 
face  of  the  parochial  surface. 

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Tithe  composition,  i3t<0 , 
glebe,  £23  10s.  Gross  income,  £657  ltk.  ijd; 
nett,  £563  13s.  6(1.  Patron,  the  corporation  of 
Clonmel.  Two  curates  have  each  a  salary  of  £75. 
The  church's  cost  and  date  of  erection  are  not 
known.  Sittings  900 ;  attendance,  from  400  to  900, 
A  Quakers'  meeting-house  is  attended  by  from  104 
to  180;  a  Primitive  Weslcyan  meeting-house,  by 
100;  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house  in  Gordon-street, 
by  from  60  to  100 ;  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house  ia 
Moreton-street,  by  from  50  to  150  ;  and  a  Unitariaa 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Nelson-street,  br 
from  30  to  35.  A  Roman  Catholic  Friary  ehape'l 
has  an  attendance  of  800  at  one  service,  and  I  .UA) 
at  another ;  and  is  under  the  care  of  two  friars. 
The  Irishtown  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance at  three  services,  of  respectively  2.0UU, 
500.  and  from  3,000  to  4.000 ;  the  Johnson-street, 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  at  three 
services  of  respectively  3.000,  1,800,  and  3.HUJ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
these  two  chapels  are  mutually  united,  and  are 
under  the  care  of  4  officiates.  In  18.14,  the  parish- 
ioners consisted  of  1,737  Churchmen,  44  Presbrt*- 
rians,  200  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  I5.S4S 
Roman  Catholics  ,  a  Methodist  Sunday  school  n> 
attended  by  70  children ;  and  24  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  830  boys  and  246  girls.  Two  of  the 
daily  schools — the  one  infant,  and  the  other  female 
— were  supported  by  voluntury  contributions;  two 
were  tree-schools  for  girls,  maintained  by  private 
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benevolence ;  one  was  a  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
school  for  boyi,  aided  with  chapel  collections,  partly 
for  the  salary  of  the  master,  and  partly  for  the  cloth- 
ing  of  the  children  ;  one  was  a  Protestant  parochial 
school,  aided  with  £2  from  the  rector,  and  £7  Irish 
from  a  joint  bequest  by  Dr.  Ladyman,  and  Mr*. 
Pomeroy ;  one  was  an  endowed  boarding-school, 
deriving  £400  Irish  from  beqtie*ta  by  the  Mount- 
cashel  and  Ormonde  families, — £240  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  annually  paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Education  a*  rent  for  the  srhoolhouse  built 
by  them;  and  5  were  private  hoarding  and  day 
schools.  In  1840,  a  National  school  in  Irishtown 
had  on  its  books  335  boy*,  and  was  salaried  with 
£15  a-year  from  the  Board. 

CLONMEL, 

A  market  and  post  town,  a  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  scat  of  the  countv  courts  of  Tipperary, 
stands  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  of  Clonmel,  partly 
within  the  county  of  Waterford,  but  chiefly  within 
that  of  Tipperary.  Munster.  Its  site  is  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  three  great  road*  respectively  from 
Cashel  to  Dungarvan.  from  Waterford  to  Limerick, 
u>hI  from  Dublin  to  Cork ;  and  is  Gf  miles  south  of 
Fethard,  10$  west  by  north  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  11} 
eo.«t-north-ea«t  of  Clogheen,  14}  south-south-east 
of  Cashel,  23  west-north-west  of  Waterford,  43 
north-ea*t  by  east  of  Cork,  and  83  south-west  by 
south  of  Dtri'din. 

General  Appearance.]— The  exquisite  environs  of 
the  town  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  article. 
In  those  which  are  nearest  occur  several  delightful 
walks, — particularly,  the  Quay,  and  the  Green, 
which  command  delightful  views  of  the  river ;  the 
round  of  Hey  wood,  a  charming  sylvan  walk  ;  Pairv- 
bill  road,  the  fashionable  promenade ;  and  the  Wil- 
derness, whose  '*  solemn  gloom  and  wild  grandeur 
might  convey  no  inadequate  idea  of  that  in  which 
the  Baptist  preached."— The  mountainous  ground 
which  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  flings  its 
skirts  so  close  upon  the  town  as  to  appear,  at  a  little 
distance,  to  shut  up  the  streets  ;  and  a  section  of  it 
measuring  a  little  upwards  of  8,000  acres  and  ex- 
tending with  oblong  outline  in  a  direction  due 
south,  constitutes  the  Commons  of  Clonmel,  but  is 
ground  of  little  value,  and  has  nearly  all  been  alien- 
ated.— Opposite  the  head  of  the  town,  and  nearly 
half-a-mile  in  length,  lies  a  very  slender  but  beauti- 
ful island,  called  Moore's  Island  ;  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  below  it  commences  another  island,  called 
Long  Island,  and  measuring  nearly  3  furlongs  by  I  ; 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  are  several  incon- 
siderable islets.  The  greater  part  of  Long  Island  is 
densely  editiced,  and  contains  a  considerable  sub- 
division of  the  town;  and  at  the  base  of  the  high 
grounds  immediately  south  of  it,  lies  the  only  other 
editiced  section  which  does  not  belong  to  the  com- 
part expanse  of  structures  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nver.  The  strictly  dense  and  completely  editiced 
part  of  Clomnel  flanks  the  Suir  all  opposite  Long 
I-land,  and  a  little  above  and  below  it;  and  mea- 
sures about  050  yards  from  east  to  west,  by  4M0 
from  north  to  south.  But  the  entire  town,  includ- 
ing [martially  editiced  streets  and  intervening  open 
snares,  but  excluding  unimportant  or  straying  out- 
skirts, measures,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
about  2,100  yards  by  from  230  to  725.  The  princi- 
pal street.— various  in  width  but  generally  spacious, 
— not  uniformly  on  a  straight  Hue,  but  making  one 
or  two  long  stretches  without  any  deflection, — ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  town,  and  bears  from 
east  to  west  the  names  successively  of  Barra.k- 
atrcct.  Main-street.  Irishtown,  and  Marl-street  The 


streets  parallel  with  this  are  all  short  and  unimpor- 
tant;  the  streets  which  pass  from  it  to  the  river  are 
8  or  9  in  number,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
lanes  and  very  brief;  but  the  streets  which  pas* 
from  it  to  the  north  arc  both  more  numerous  and  of 
higher  pretension, — the  chief  of  them  being  Johnson- 
street,  which  runs  550  yards  up  the  thoroughfare 
towards  Fethard.—"  At  once,  on  entering  Clonmel," 
says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  one  perceives  a  hundred  indica- 
tions of  an  improving  town.  This  was  truly  refresh- 
ing, after  Kilkenny,  Cashel,  and  the  many  other 
wretched  places  I  had  passed  through  and  sojourned 
in.  For  the  last  15  years  [now  25],  the  prosper- 
ity of  Clonmel  has  been  steadily  increasing ;  and  it 
is  at  present  a  decidedly  improving  town."  "  Be- 
sides its  principal  commercial  streets,  Clonmel  has 
many  other  good  streets,  inhabited  evidently  by  re- 
spectable individuals;  and  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  resident  gentry  in  the  neighttourhood, 
who  keep  up  much  friendly  intercourse."  "  The 
population  of  Clonmel  wears  a  respectable  look  ;  one 
sees  few  ragged  and  barefooted  people,  and  few 
idlers.  There  is  an  appearance  of  something  doing  ; 
a  bustle  and  throng  evidently  arising  from  people 
having  an  object  in  view.  The  shops  too  are  good, 
well  filled,  and  well  frequented.  Nor  must  I  omit  an- 
other unequivocal  sign  of  improvement:  I  found  two 
very  respectably  stocked  booksellers'  shops,  and  two 
circulating  libraries." — In  consequence  of  limestone, 
sand,  and  good  quarries  existing  in  great  abundance 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  there  are  peculiar  facilities 
for  building.  The  streets  are  paved  at  the  expense 
of  the  corporation;  they  began,  about  15  or  16  years 
ago,  to  be  lighted  with  gas  ,  they  are  under  the*  care 
of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  lighting  and  watch- 
ing ;  and  they  exhibit  aggregate  cleanness  in  their 
roadways,  neatness  in  their  houses,  and  comfort  in 
their  management. 

EccUtiaMical  Public  Rmildi*a$.')  —  The  parish- 
church,  or  church  of  St.  Mary,  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  or  rather  in  the  western  outskirts, 
is  both  an  ancient  and  a  picturesque  structure.  The 
east  window  is  extremely  beautiful ;  it  rivals  in  sym- 
metry and  gracefulness  the  celebrated  windows, 
adorned  with  Gothic  tracery,  in  the  abbey  of  Holy- 
eross ;  it  is  divided  into  two  longitudinal  compart- 
ment*, each  with  it*  pointed  arch  and  it*  tracery,  by 
a  rich  cinque-foil,  or  rather  septem-fbil ;  and  it  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  12th  century,  and  was  recently 
enriched  with  a  glazing  of  beautiful  stained  glass. 
The  main  body  of  the  building  consists  of  nave, 
aisle*,  and  chancel,  and  possesses  the  character  com- 
mon  to  old  churches  of  that  configuration.  The 
tower  U  unique  in  structure,  and  seems,  as  seen  from 
a  little  distance,  to  be  a  lofty  embattled  octagon ; 
but  it  really  consist*  of  a  square  basement  about  21 
feet  high,  and  apparently  as  old  as  the  original  pile  , 
and  of  an  octagonal  superstructure,  pierced  in  the 
upper  part  with  eight  Gothic  apertures,  in  the  form 
of  windows,  to  allow  a  free  transmission  to  the  sound 
of  a  chime  of  bells,  and  all  seemingly  several  cen- 
turies less  ancient  than  either  the  original  tower  or 
the  church.  This  tower,  of  two  stages,  two  dates, 
and  two  configurations,  rises  from  a  corner  of  the 
church  ;  and  nearly  opposite  to  it,  at  the  ca*t  corner, 
are  the  remains  of  a  strong  square  tower,  now  used 
as  the  residence  of  the  sexton,  and  bearing  indica- 
tions of  having  been  similar  in  character  and  date  to 
the  square  part  of  the  other  towrr.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  church  is  from  the  burying-ground, 
through  a  stone  Gothic  portico,  which,  though  well- 
built,  does  not  harmonise  with  the  main  body  of  the 
building  in  either  character  or  general  tone. — The 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  are  noticeable  chiefly  for 
their  capaciou«nc*» ;  and  the  Protestant  dissenting 
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chapels  present  a  common-place  appearance.  A  large 
nunnery  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  nearly 
opposite  the  upper  end  of  Moore's  Island.  In  1269, 
a  Dominican  friary  was  founded  at  Clonmel,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Dominic ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  Fran- 
ciscan  friary  was  founded  here  by  Otho  de  Grandisou. 
The  church  of  the  latter  was  a  building  of  great 
magnificence,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  in  Ire- 
land ;  it  was  noted  also  for  possessing  a  pretended 
image  of  St.  Francis,  to  which  superstitious  credulity 
ascribed  a  thaumaturgic  power;  and,  after  the  dis- 
solution, it  came  to  be  used  as  a  dissenting  meeting- 
house. In  what  is  called  the  "  Friary  Chapel  Yard 
occurs  one  of  the  roost  striking  of  the  few  remains 
of  ancient  architecture  and  sculpture  in  Clonmel, — 
a  monumental  stone  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
Butlers;  it  consists  of  blue  limestone;  measuresabout 
7  feet  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth  ;  and  contains,  in 
alto  relievo,  two  effigies,  the  one  of  a  male  in  complete 
armour,  and  the  other  of  a  female  dressed  in  a  loose 
robe  which  extends  from  the  neck  to  the  feet. 

Civil  Public  jBuildinijt.']  —  Clonmel  was  at  one 
time  a  walled  and  fortified  town ;  but  its  castle  or 
citadel  was  demolished  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th 
century,  and  the  other  fortifications  have  in  a  great 
measure  yielded  to  the  abrasions  of  time,  and  the 
tappings  of  prolonged  national  repose.  Around  three 
sides  of  the  spacious  cemetery,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  parish-church  is  situated,  are  remains  of  the  old 
town  wall,  protected  at  regular  intervals  by  small 
square  towers ;  and  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
wall  is  a  massive  bomb-proof  tower  called  "  the 
Magazine."  At  the  west  end  of  the  town,  on  the 
thoroughfare  leading  to  Cahir,  stands  one  of  the  old 
gateways  of  the  wall,  a  plain  obtusely  pointed  arch, 
surmounted  by  a  battlemented  quadrangular  struc- 
ture of  two  stories,  from  one  corner  of  which  ascends 
a  circular  battlemented  turret — The  bridges  across 
the  Suir  at  the  town  are  five  in  number,  but  form 
only  three  lines  of  communication,  two  of  them 
leading  the  way  across  Moore's  Island,  two  leading 
the  way  across  Long  Island,  and  the  fifth  and  single 
one  spanning  the  river  '220  yards  below  the  east  end 
of  the  latter  island — A  large  suite  of  barracks  stands 
at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  on  the  street  to  which 
it  gives  name ;  and  it  contains  accommodation  for  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  several  troops  of  cavalry,  and 
a  detachment  of  artillery. — The  county  court-house 

is  a  well -constructed  and  substantial  edifice  The 

county  gaol  contains  42  large,  single  cells,  prepared 
by  ventilation  and  heated  air  for  the  separate  sys- 
tem ;  196  other  single  cells ;  12  solitary  cells ;  13 
day-rooms;  16  work  rooms;  and  24  yards.  The 
whole  prison  is  heated  by  Arnott 'a  stoves  with  tin 
pipes ;  and  all  the  prisoners  are  employed  at  some 
useful  or  profitable  work.  A  new  house  of  correc- 
tion, separate  from  the  old  gaol,  contains  100  cells 
and  5  divisional  classes.  The  sheriff 's  gaol  also  is 
distinct,  and  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  entire 
prison  has  had  an  average  of  340  prisoners  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  division  of  the  county  into 
two  ridings,  and  the  erection  of  a  gaol  at  Nenagh  for 
the  north  riding,  it  will  be  relieved  of  pressure,  and 
become  capaciously  adapted  to  the  principles  of 
thorough  classification  and  sound  discipline.  In 
1841,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  was  278;  the 
highest  number  377;  the  total  number,  including 
debtors,  1,834  ;  and  the  number  of  recomittals  172. 
During  the  same  year,  the  total  cost  of  the  prison 
was  £3,878  0».  7d. ;  and  the  cost,  on  the  average,  of 

each  prisoner,  £13  18s.  lid  The  District  Lunatic 

Asylum  is  the  only  one  in  Ireland  whose  district  is 
a  single  county;  and  was  built  by  means  of  14  in- 
stalments from  the  county  of  Tipperary,  amounting 
in  total  to  £  17,588.    It  originally  contained  accom- 


modation for  only  60  patients,  but  now  contain* 
accommodation  for  102 ;  and  it  has  20  single  cell--. 
The  number  of  patient*  on  1st  January,  1841, 
103  ;  and  on  1st  January,  1842,  was  102  ;  and  of  the 
former  9  died  throughout  the  year,  6  were  dismissed 
as  incurable,  and  31  were  discharged  either  cured  or 
relieved.  The  total  cost  of  the  asylum,  and  the  cost 
of  each  patient,  for  the  year  1841,  were  respective!/ 
£2,286  15s.  4.1  ,  and  £21  13s.  3d.  At  the  we*t  end 
of  the  town,  and  contiguous  to  the  end  of  the  high- 
est bridge,  stands  the  House  of  Industry,  now  trans- 
muted into  the  Poor-law  union  Workhouse  :  see  be- 
low. Mr.  Inglis  remarks  in  reference  to  the  House 
of  Industry,  "  One  thing  struck  me  as  an  error  :  I 
saw  a  great  number  of  persons,  who  were  sent  there 
by  a  magistrate,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
they  were  females  of  bad  character."  Yet  the  only 
reason  he  assigns  for  thinking  this  an  error  is  the 
monstrous  and  horrible  one — and  one  too  we  abould 
hope  entirely  supposititious — that  "  the  vacuum  oc- 
casioned by  forcibly  withdrawing  these  individuals, 
is  speedily  filled." — The  only  other  public  buildings 
worth  being  mentioned  are  the  Workhouse  and  the 
Fever  Hospital,  and  they  will  be  noticed  in  the  sec- 
tion on  the  Poor-law  union  of  Clonmel. 

Trade.'] — A  very  fair  and  somewhat  interesting 
view  of  the  trade  of  Clonmel,  as  it  existed  in  1834. 
is  given  by  Mr.  Inglis  : — "  The  chief  branches  of  the 
trade  of  Clonmel  are  the  corn  trade,  the  bacon  trade, 
and  the  butter  trade.  The  first  of  these  is  very 
large,  not  fewer  than  between  200,000  and  300.000 
barrels  of  wheat  being  annually  brought  into  Clon- 
mel. The  corn-mills  in  and  about  Clonmel  are  upon 
a  very  extensive  scale,  and  are  very  numerous.  A 
corn-mill  in  England  is  generally  a  little  picturesque 
building,  crossing  a  rushing  stream,  and  employing 
'  the  miller  and  bis  men,' — some  half-dozen  perhaps. 
Corn-mills  at  Clonmel  are  very  different  things ;  they 
are  like  the  great  factories  or  mills  which  we  find 
in  the  English  manufacturing  districts,  and  employ 
almost  as  many  persons.  The  bacon  trade  here  w 
also  very  extensive;  not  fewer  than  50,000  pigs 
being  on  an  average  killed  in  one  year.  Last  year 
some  considerable  diminution  in  this  trade  took  place, 
owing  probably  to  several  conspiring  causes, — among 
which  may  be  named,  a  preference  in  England  of 
English  curing,  the  abrogation  of  the  duty  on  salt, 
which  lessens  the  expense  of  English  curing,  and  the 
constantly  increasing  facilities  of  steam  conveyance 
for  the  export  of  the  live  pig.  The  butter  trade, 
which  is  still  large,  has  lately  been  somewhat  on  the 
decline.  It  is  common  in  Clonmel  for  all  these  three 
branches  of  trade  to  be  united.  Clonmel  has  other 
inferior  branches  of  trade,  which  give  considerable 
employment.  There  is  a  very  large  distillery  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  several  breweries ;  there 
is  also  a  branch  of  the  calico  manufacture ;  and  I 
must  not  omit,  amongst  the  sources  of  employment 
and  prosperity,  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Bianconi, 
of  which  Clonmel  is  the  head-quarters  ;•  for  it  is 


•  Mr.  Inglis'  allusion  to  this  gentleman,  though  perfectly 
intelligible  to  alm..«t  every  person  in  the  south  and  centre  Jf 
Ireland,  may  i.m  be  understood  by  all  our  reader*.  Mr. 
Charles  Bianconi,  a  nativo  of  Milan  in  Italy,  came  to  Ireland 
a  poor  cnan,  about  the  year  1800,  and  saved  some  money  by 
astutely  conducting  a  very  humble  btiMne«s  as  a  cleaner, 
frame-maker,  and  render  of  picture*  In  1815,  he  began  u> 
execute  the  project  of  running  public  cars  at  considerably  leu 
expense  to  both  proprietor  and  pa* sender  than  wan  nevessary 
for  coaches  ;  ho  ran  his  first  car  from  Clonmel  to  Cahir,  and 
shortly  afterwards  other  cars  to  Thurles  and  Limerick  ;  he 
for  a  season  encountered  such  serious  discouragement  that, 
for  weeks  together,  his  cars  had  hardly  a  passenger ;  yet  be 
triumphed  by  perseverance,  energy,  and  contrivanre  ;  and. 
two  or  three  years  ago,  he  had  44  cars  daily  to  and  from  ex- 
treme stations,  aggregately  travelling  3,000  miles  a-day.  and 
18  of  them  carrying  the  mail ;  and  he  had  for  a  series  of  years 
maintained  at  Clonmel  an  establishment  for  building  and  re- 
pairing all  his  own  curs. 
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obvious  tbat  tbe  care  of  so  many  horses,  the  wages 
paid  to  to  many  men,  the  building  and  painting  and 
repairing  of  to  many  can,  the  making  and  mending 
of  so  much  harness,  must  give  profitable  employment 
to  a  great  number  of  persons."  Mr.  Mai  conn  on,  an 
enterprising  gentleman,  and  the  proprietor  of  exten- 
sive flour-mills  in  the  town,  established  several  years 
ago.  at  Clonmel,  a  handloom  cotton  manufactory, 
which  gave  employment  to  160  girls.  In  1829,  a 
steam-engine  of  10  borse-power  was  erected  in  a 
brewery  for  grinding  malt  and  pumping  water;  and, 
in  1634  and  1837.  two  of  30  and  23  horse-power 
were  erected  in  mills,  respectively  at  Clonmel  and 
Suirville,  for  making  flour.  Fairs  are  held  once 
a-month;  and  annual  fairs  are  held  on  May  5  and 
Nov.  j.  Barges  of  from  20  to  40  tons  burden  navi- 
gate the  Suir  from  Clonmel  to  Waterford  ;  they  are 
of  such  number  and  capacity  as  aggregately  to  carry 
3,000  tons;  and  they  conduct  a  large  carrying  trade, 
and  charge  to  Waterford  a  freight  of  about  4a.  6d. 
per  ton.  The  improvement  of  the  Suir  ni 
is  a  subject  which  has  long  excited  great 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  tbe  su 
ing  country.  The  Limerick  and  Waterford  line  of 
railway,  as  projected  by  the  Commissioners,  touches 
Clonmel  at  the  distance  of  115  statute  miles  from 
Dublin,  and  will  effect  travelling  over  the  distance 
in  4  hours  and  47  minutes.  Tbe  pubbc  conveyances, 
in  1838,  were  a  coach  to  Dublin,  a  mail-car  to  Lim- 
erick, a  car  to  Kilkenny,  a  car  to  Roscrea,  a  car  to 
Thurles,  two  cars  to  Waterford,  and  two  mail- 
coaches  in  transit  respectively  between  Waterford 
and  Limerick,  and  between  Cork  and  Dublin.  Branch 
offices  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Provincial 
Bank  were  established  at  Clonmel  in  1823  j  and  a 
branch  office  of  the  National  Bank  in  1835. 

Poor-lav  Union.] — Tbe  Clonmel  Poor-law  union 
ranks  as  the  22  d  ;  and  was  declared  on  18th  March, 
1839.  It  lies  partly  in  Waterford  and  partly  in  Tip- 
perary ;  and  it  comprises  an  area  of  140  statute  square 
miles,  or  89,958  acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of 37,301. 
The  number  of  elected  and  ex -officio  guardians  is 
respectively  21  and  7.  The  electoral  divisions  are 
10  in  number;  and  take  their  designations  from 
Clonmel,  Kilsbeelan,  Temple- Etny,  Lisronagh,  New- 
chapel,  Innislonaghty,  hlilronan,  St.  Mary  s,  Killa- 
loan,  and  Rathgormaek.  The  total  of  valued  tene- 
ments in  the  union  is  5,266 ;  and  of  these,  2,468  are 
valued  under  £5,-255  under  £6,-232  under  £7.— 
179  under  £8,-159  under  £9,-126  under  £10,— 
192  under  £12.-177  under  £14,-57  under  £15,— 
80  under  £16,-85  under  £18,-64  under  £20,— 
227  under  £25,-147  under  £30,-235  under  £40, 
—  172  under  £50,— and  391  at  and  above  £50.  Tbe 
total  nett  annual  value  of  property  rated,  is  £89,830 
17s.  6|d. ;  the  number  of  persona  rated  is  5,463;  and 
of  the*-.  808  are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding 
£1, — 592  not  exceeding  £2,-316  not  exceeding 
£3, — 184  not  exceeding  £4, — and  138  not  exceed- 
ing £5.  The  fever  hospital  in  Clonmel  is  a  very 
superior  well-managed  institution,  and  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  union ;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  received  £688  0s.  5d.,  expended  £821  17s.  6d., 
and  admitted  1,093  patients.  A  small  surgical  hos- 
pital, capable  of  containing  15  beds,  was  erected 
several  years  ago  in  Clonmel,  half  by  county  pre- 
sentment, and  half  by  a  donation  from  the  Savings' 
Bunk  Committee,  and  is  supported  by  private  contri- 
butions; and,  during  1840,  it  admitted  15  cases  of 
severe  accidents,  and  expended  £58.  Tbe  dispen- 
saries of  tbe  union  are  three  in  number,  and  pretty 
equally  distributed,  and  have  their  seats  at  Clonmel, 
Kilsbeelan.  and  Poulmucka;  but  tbat  at  Clonmel 
has  greatly  too  wide  a  sphere,  serving  for  a  district 
which,  iu  18  U,  contained  a  pop.  of  22,288.  In 


1839-40,  this  dispensary  received  £166  Is.,  ex- 
pended  £225  Us.  lOd  ,  and  administered  to  5,568 
patients.  Tbe  union  workhouse  is  simply  the  quon- 
dam House  of  Industry  adapted  to  workhouse  pur- 
poses: it  cost  £1,505  lis.  4d.  for  alterations  and 
addition*,  and  £794  8s.  8d.  for  fittings  and  contin- 
gencies; pays  an  annual  rent  of  £23  Is.  6Ad. ;  and 
contains  accommodation  for  600  persons.  The  date 
of  the  first  admission  of  paupers  was  Jan.  1,  1841 ; 
tbe  total  expenditure  thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843,  was 
£6,511  10s.  7d. ;  and  tbe  total  previous  expenditure 
was  £595  19*.  2d.  In  1840,  a  Loan  Fund  in  the 
town  had  a  capital  of  £3,508;  circulated  £14.410 
in  5.415  loans;  and  realized  a  nett  profit  of  £132 
Is.  lid.  Certain  sums,  amounting  to  £24  a-year, 
are  paid  by  the  Corporation  of  the  borough  to  the 
rector  of  the  parish  for  charities. 

Munieipml  Affair*-] — Tbe  corporation  of  Clonmel 
appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  to  have  pro- 
bably existed  by  prescription ;  and  it  had  charters  or 
kindred  documents  of  27  Edward  I.,  11  and  13 
Edward  II.,  29,  36,  45,  and  50.  Edward  III.,  10 
Henry  IV.,  6  Henry  V..  and  3  James  II.  The  old 
borough  limits  extend,  on  the  north,  about  1  mile 
beyond  the  town,— on  tbe  east,  about  2  miles, — on 
the  south,  into  tbe  county  of  Waterford,  about  3 
miles ;  and  tbey  included  the  whole  of  the  western 
side  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  excepting  a  few  bouses, 
chiefly  cabins:  the  limit*,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment,  include  little  more  than  the  town  itself  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  exclude  considerable  portions 
of  the  straggling  outskirts,  and  pass  along  the  south- 
ern channel  of  the  Suir,  or  south  side  of  tbe  editiced 
islands.  The  corporation  is  called,  '•  The  Mayor, 
Bailiffs,  Free  Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Town  or  Borough  of  Clonmel ;"  it  consists,  accord- 
ing to  charter,  of  a  mayor,  2  bailiffs,  20  free  bur- 
gesses, and  an  indefinite  number  of  commonalty  ;  and 
its  officers,  additional  to  tbe  mayor  and  bailiffs,  are 
a  recorder,  a  chamberlain,  a  town-clerk,  a  weigh- 
master  and  taster  of  butter,  a  sword-bearer,  3  »cr- 
jeanta-at-mace,  2  pound-keepers,  and  a  bellman.  The 
corporation  is  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  '  New 
Rules'  of  25  Charles  II.  Freemen  may  be  elected 
from  any  class  of  persons,  whether  resident  or  non- 
resident; they  possess  exemption  from  paying  toll, 
and  have  also  the  right,  subject  to  Reform  Acts' 
restrictions,  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament; 
and,  in  1833,  they  amounted  to  158,— of  whom  only 
9  were  Roman  Catholics,  107  were  resident,  and  51 
were  non-resident.  Tbe  head  or  patron  of  the  cor- 
poration seems  formerly  to  have  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  procure  the  admis»ion  to  freedom,  or  the 
rejection  from  it,  of  whatever  persons  be  pleased ; 
and  this  influence,  even  after  tbe  passing  of  the  par- 
liamentary Reform  Act,  was  supposed  to  continue  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  Bagwell  family.  The  corpo- 
ration baa  not  by  charter  any  criminal  jurisdiction. 
A  tholsel  court  tor  the  despatch  of  civil  business  is 
presided  over  by  the  mayor  and  bailiffs;  but  disposes 
of  not  more  than  two  or  three  causes  in  the  year. 
A  mayor's  court,  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  is  held 
every  Wednesday,  and  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
causes  of  action,  in  the  nature  of  debt,  not  exceeding 
10s.  Irish.  A  court  of  petty-sessions,  presided  over 
by  county  magistrates,  is  held  every  alternate  Friday 
for  causes  not  arising  within  the  town  or  liberties  ; 
and  another,  presided  over  by  county  magistrates, 
and  attended  by  the  mayor,  is  held  every  Wednesday 
for  causes  arising  within  the  town.  The  public 
peace  is  preserved  partly  by  the  Serjeants -at-mace, 
but  chiefly  by  a  party  of  tbe  county  constabulary. 
The  income  of  the  corporation  is  derived  from  bouses, 
lands,  tenement*,  tolls,  and  customs;  and  in  the  year 
ending  29th  Sept.,  1833,  amounted  from  the  former 
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three  sources,  to  £404,  and  from  tbe  latter  two 
sources  to  £246  14s.  I  Id.;  while  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  that  year  amounted  to  £682  Os.  8d.,  being 

£31  5s.  9d.  more  than  total  of  income  Under  the 

Irish  Municipal  Act,  the  town  is  divided  into  3 
wards,  called  South,  East,  and  West ;  each  of  which 
elect*  2  aldermen  and  6  councillor*.  The  borough 
sends  one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Con- 
stituency, in  1841.  687;  of  whom  1U0  were  freemen, 
and  587  were  £10  householders.  The  assizes  for 
the  county  of  Tipperary  are  held  in  the  town. 

•SVatfiii'M.]— Area  of  the  Tipperary  section  of  the 
town,  344  acres;  of  the  Waterford  section,  20  acre*. 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831.  15,134;  in  1841,  13,505. 
Houses  1,455.  Pop.  of  the  co.  Tipperary  section, 
in  1831,  13,459;  in  1841,  13,010.    Houses  1,384. 


Families  employed  chiefly 


rriculture,  505;  in 


manufactures  and  trade,  1,520;  iu  other  pursuits, 
601.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  173;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  1,534; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  815;  on  means  not 
specified,  194.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3.018 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  650;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  1,495.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  2,187;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1.317;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  2.918.  Pop.  of  the  Waterford  section,  in 
1831,  1,675;  in  1841,  495.  Homes  71.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  45;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  38 ;  in  other  pursuits,  20.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  2 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  35;  on  their  own  manual 
lahour,  59;  on  means  not  specified,  7. 

Hi$tory A — Clonmel,  notwithstanding  its  acknow- 
ledged nntiquity,  does  not  figure  in  any  noticeable 
authentic  event  of  ancient  history.  After  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conquest,  it  passed,  in  common  with  very 
extensive  landed  property  in  the  county  of  Tipper- 
ary, into  the  possession  of  Otho  de  Grandison,  an 
Englishman,  and  tbe  founder  of  its  Franciscan  friary. 
The  town  seems  to  have  made  some  figure  iu  the 
struggles  of  ages  between  the  English  and  the  Irish 
round  the  frontier  of  the  English  pale ;  and  it  comes 
distinctly  into  notice  in  connection  with  the  rebellion 
in  favour  of  Simnel  and  Warbeck.  Its  inhabitants 
evinced  a  disposition  to  revolt  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  ;  but  were  so  checked  and  repressed  as  to 
be  deterred  from  open  outbreak.  The  town  de- 
clared for  the  Irish  or  Roman  Catholic  party  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  in  1641,  and  continued 
to  be  one  of  their  strong  posts  throughout  the  sub- 
sequent rebellion.  A  siege  which  it  underwent  in 
1650,  and  which  terminated  in  its  capitulation,  is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Ireland. 
Hugh  O'Neal,  a  spirited  young  man,  with  1,200  pro- 
vincial troops,  maintained  the  town  in  so  gallant  a 
manner  against  the  besiegers,  that  Cromwell's  tem- 
per, art*,  and  military  strength,  were  fairly  put  to 
the  test;  while,  on  the  one  hand,  Ormonde  made 
strenuous  but  vain  efforts  to  succour  the  besieged ; 
and,  on  the  other.  Boetius  MacEagan,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ross,  was  particularly  active  in 
collecting,  animating,  and  leading  on  the  remains  of 
the  troops  that  Cromwell  had  put  to  flight  in  various 
engagements.  The  town  was  dismantled  after  its 
capitulation;  yet  it  continued  till  the  treaty  of  Lim- 
erick to  adhere  to  the  cause  it  had  originally  espoused. 
Clonmel  gives  the  title  of  Earl,  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  to  the  noble  family  of  Scott.  Captain 
Thomas  Scott  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Wil- 
liam III.;  and  his  grandson,  John  Scott,  Esq.,  was 
made  Lord-chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
Baron  Earlsfort  iu  1784,  Viscount  Clonmel  in  1789, 
and  Earl  of  Clonmel  in  1793. 


CLONMELLON.  a  small  market  and  post  town 
in  the  parish  of  Killua,  barony  of  Delvin,  co.  We*t- 
meatb,  Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  northern  margin 
of  tbe  barony,  and  on  the  road  from  Athboy  to  Fin- 
nea,  4$  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Athboy,  and  33 
west-north-west  of  Dublin.  The  parish-church, 
situated  in  tbe  town,  is  an  elegant  edifice,  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire.  A  dispensary  here  is  within 
tbe  Kells  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of 
12,877  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  4,037;  and,  in  1839-40. 
it  expended  £55  15*.  1  Id.,  and  administered  to  2,1 76 
patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  Jan.  28.  May  2,  July  25, 
and  Sept.  29.  Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  church  and  castle,  a  pretty  lake,  and  Killua- 
castle,  the  fine  residence  of  Sir  M.  L.  Chapman, 
Bart.  This  residence  is  a  handsome,  modern,  cas- 
tellated mansion,  and  stands  amidst  an  extensive, 
varied,  and  well-planted  demesne.  Clonmellon  gives 
name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of 
Meath.  See  Killua.  Area  of  tbe  town,  41  acre*. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  960;  in  1841,  859.  Houses  134. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  73 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  80;  in  other  pursuits,  37. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 8;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  91  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  72;  on  means  not  specified,  19. 

CLONMELSH.    See  Clonmclsk. 

CLONMESS,  an  island  in  Sheephaven,  parish  of 
Clondehorkey,  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal. 
Ulster.  It  lies  nearly  opposite  the  demesne  of  Mar- 
ble-Hill, 3  miles  east  by  south  of  Dunfanagby,  and 
31  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Horn-Head. 

CLONMETHAN,  a  parish,  formerly  in  the  bar- 
ony of  Nethercross,  but  now  in  that  of  West  Bal- 
rothery,  t"U  miles  north- west  of  Swords,  and  12  north 
by  west  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  con- 
tains tbe  village  of  Oldtown  :  which  see.  length. 
3  miles ;  breadth,  1  $  ;  area,  3,028  acres.  Pop  ,  in 
1831.  677  ;  in  1841,  509.  Houses  82.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  districts,  in  1841,  353.     Houses  55.  The 

whole  of  the  land  is  profitable  This  parish  is  a 

rectory  and  prebend  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe 
composition,  £270 ;  glebe,  £75  18s.  9d.  The  rec- 
tory of  Clonmethan,  the  impropriate  cuiacy  of  Bal- 
lvmacdcn,  and  the  vicarages  of  Bali.vdochill, 
Palmkrstown,  and  Westpalstown  [see  the^e 
articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Clonmethan. 
Length,  4  miles  ;  breadth,  2\  Pop.,  in  1831.  2,6*9. 
Gross  income,  £630  13s.  9d. ;  nett,  £500  19s.  5|d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1818,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £461  10s.  '.»[<!  from  tbe 
lute  Bourd  of  First  Fruits,  and  a  parochial  assess- 
ment to  the  amount  of  £230  15s  4jd.  Sittings 
100 ;  attendance  25.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Killossory.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
also  in  Ballyboghill  and  Ballymacdun.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  8,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  615;  tbe  ProtcsUints  of  tbe 
union  to  22,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,663;  a 
pay  school  in  the  parish  chapel  had  on  its  books 
25  boys  and  15  girls;  and  3  daily  schools  in  the 
union  were  attended  on  the  average  by  71  children. 

CLON. MINKS,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  SbeL 
bourne,  10  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Taghmon, 
co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  1  £  mile;  breadth, 
1  ;  area,  1,380  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  360  ;  in  1841, 
377.  Houses  64.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corug 
river,  or  on  the  narrow  and  upper  part  of  the  bay  of 
Bantiow,  called  the  Scar;  and  its  surface  consist?, 
]  for  the  most  part,  of  light,  irretentive  arable  ground. 
— The  ancient  incorporated,  but  now  extinct  town 
of  Clonmiiies  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Scar,  covered 
about  20  acres,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  \allum  and 
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fosse.  A  MS.  description  of  Wexford,  written  in 
1(584.  states  that  it  "  was  a  place  of  i_-rt-.it  trade  in 
time*  passed,  and  a  harbour  for  shipping,  until  the 
sand  filled  up  the  parage  near  the  town  of  Banno, 
which  was  the  destruction  of  both  these  townes ;" 
that  it  "tooke  its  name  from  the  silver  or  myall 
mines  formerly  dug  there  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  ;"  that  "  there  are  still  to  be  scene  five  or 
six  deepe  pitts  or  mines,  and  some  of  the  oare  yt  was 
east  up,  which  seemes  to  contain  more  leade  than 
silver ;*  that  "  there  lived  in  these  partes  within  a 
few  yeares  a  very  old  man  yt  sayed,  he  remembered 
to  have  seen  miners  at  worke  there,  but  that  the 
river  water  came  in  upon  the  workmen  so  fast  that 
they  were  forced  to  quitt  the  undertaking  for  good 
and  all ;"  and  that  the  town  was  "  a  very  ancient 
corporation,  but  now  quite  ruinated,  there  remaining 
only  four  or  five  ruinated  castles,  an  old  ruined 
church,  called  St.  Nicholas,  and  a  monastery  also 
ruined,  called  St.  Augustine."  Some  traces  of  min- 
ing shafts  are  still  visible  near  the  beach  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  sway  of  the  Ostmen  and  Danes  over  the  mari- 
time districts  of  Ireland,  they  are  said  to  have  here 
established  a  mint  for  silver  coinage.  Several  of  the 
ruins,  military  and  ecclesiastical,  referred  to  in  the 
old  manuscript,  still  stand  in  a  field  upon  the  Scar ; 
and  they  form  the  roo«t  remarkable  assemblage  of 
ruins  in  the  county,  and  popularly  bear  the  name  of 
"  the  Seven  Castles  ef  Clonmines."  Three  of  them 
figure  as  strong  square  towers  of  the  kind  common 
throughout  Ireland  ;  one  has  an  architectural  char- 
acter strictly  ecclesiasticnl ;  one.  alleged  to  have 
been  erected  7  centuries  ago  by  Sir  Roger  de  Sutton, 
a  companion  of  Fitz»tephen,  is  occupied  as  the  resi- 
dence of  his  descendant,  Mr.  Richard  Sutton,  a  far- 
mer ;  and  the  whole,  when  seen  with  the  bay  and  its 
screens  for  a  background,  form  a  picturesque  group. 
The  Augustinian  church  is  alleged  by  Alemando  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  family  of  Kavanagh ;  but 
was  enlarged  and  repaired,  and  possibly  constructed 
for  the  first  time  as  a  monastery,  in  1385,  by  Nicho- 
las Fitz- Nicholas,  clerk ;  and  it  afterwards  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Dominican  friars,  and  was 
granted  at  the  dissolution  to  John  Parker,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  2s.  4d.  Irish.  The  ruins  of  the  church, 
says  Mr.  Brewer,  "  evince  a  considerable  degree  of 
former  splendour,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  square 
tower,  of  light  and  graceful  proportions,  which  rises 
from  the  central  arch  that  separates  the  chancel,  nave, 
and  aisles.  The  great  east  window,  which  is  in  the 
pointed  form,  and  in  the  architectural  style  of  the 
14th  century,  was  formerly  divided  into  5  days  or 
lights,  and  ornamented  with  much  handsome  tracery 
work."  The  foundations  of  numerous  other  build- 
ings may  be  detected  athwart  an  area  of  about  20 
acres  ;  but  the  depopulation  is  now  so  complete,  that 
Mr.  Sutton's  family  are  the  only  inhabitants.  The 
borough  seems  to  have  been  held  of  the  Crown  in 
free  burgage ;  and  several  inquisitions  pott  mortem, 
in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  mention 
the  seisin  of  certain  persons  in  burgages  in  the 
town.  Members  of  parliament  were  returned  in 
its  name  up  to  the  date  of  the  Legislative  Union ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Ely  and  Charles  Tottenham,  Esq. 
then  received  the  sum  of  £15,000  a*  compensation 
for  its  loss  of  franchise. — Clonmines  parish  is  an  im- 
propriate curacy,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Owex- 
xturrK  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  The  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £iO,  and  belong  to  Ca?*ar  Col- 
clough,  Esq.  In  Is  '  l.  the  parishioners  were  all 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  a  hedge-school  was  attended 
in  summer  bv  about  42  children. 

CLONMOGHAN,  an  alias  name  of  Clonmaiioim 
which  see. 

CLONMORE,  a  parish,  2j  miles  south  by  west 


of  Hacketstown,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
barony  of  Rathvilly,  and  on  the  east  border  of  co. 
Carlo w,  Leinster.  Length,  west  by  northward.  4f 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  3| ;  area,  6.029  acres,  I 
rood,  38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,244;  in  1841, 
2,335.  Houses  367.  The  surface  contaias  some 
boggy  ground,  yet  consists  in  general  of  good  land. 
The  mean  basis  altitude  above  sea-level  seems  to 
he  about  320  feet ;  and  the  highest  ground  occurs  a 
little  north-north-east  of  the  village,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  722  feet  The  seats  are  Clonmore- 
Lodge,  Castle  view,  and  Eaglehill-  Lodge.  The  vil- 
lage or  hamlet  of  Clonmore,  the  site  of  the  glebe- 
house,  a  school,  and  the  parish-church,  stands  a 
little  south-east  of  the  centre  of  the  parish.  The 
road  from  Hacketstown  to  Tullow  passes  along 
the  northern  border.  The  chief  artificial  object  of 
interest  is  the  old  castle  of  Cloumore.  In  1778, 
Ralph  Howard,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Howard,  bishop 
of  Elphin,  was  created  Baron  Clonmore  of  Clanmore- 
castle;  and,  in  1785,  be  was  made  Viscount  Wick- 
low. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition, 
£304  12s.  3d.;  glebe,  £9  9s.  Gross  income,  £314 
Is.  3d.  ;  nett.  £201  Is.  10} d.  Patron,  the  diocesan. 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  Killeban 
in  the  same  diocese.  A  curate  bos  a  stipend  of  £80. 
The  church  was  built,  in  1809,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£553  16s.  lid.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  180;  attendance  180.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  upwards  of  1,000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Aghold  and  Liscoleman. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  279,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,942  ;  and  2  daily  schools — the 
one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £10  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  and  the  other  with  £8  from  the  Society 
for  Discountenancing  Vice— hod  on  their  books  100 
boys  and  77  girls. 

CLONMORE,  a  parish  in  the  southern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Iverk,  and  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
Leinster.  It  lies  5f  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Car- 
rick-on-  Suir ;  and  is  traversed  by  the  rood  thence  to 
Waterford.  Length, north-north-eastward,  3|  miles; 
extreme  breadth,  ij;  area,  2,091  acres,  2  roods,  j 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831. 702 ;  in  1841,  795.  Houses 
116.  The  surface  rests  its  south  end  on  the  river 
Suir  ;  and,  though  containing  some  bog  and  some  up- 
land ground,  consists  in  general  of  good  arable  land. 
The  hamlets  ore  Skelpstown  and  Clonmore ;  and 
the  principal  seat  is  Cloneone. House — This  parish  is 
a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition, 
£173  3s.  7d.;  glebe,  £30  10s.  The  rectories  of 
Clonmore  and  Ballttarsnev  [see  that  article], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Clontnore.  "  This  union," 
says  an  official  report,  "  is  something  in  shape  like  the 
letter  T."  Length  and  breadth,  each  :\y  miles.  Pop., 
in  1831,  947.  Gross  income,  £988  8s.  3id. ;  nett, 
£246  lis.  4  id.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Toe  church 
was  built,  in  1817.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s. 
4id.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
120 ;  attendance,  from  20  to  35.  In  1835,  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  parish  amounted  to  37,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  563  ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union 
to  39,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  781  ;  and  there 
was  no  school. 

CLONMORE.  a  parish  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Ferrard,  2$  miles  east  by  north  of 
Dunleer,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  Length,  I  ■  mile . 
breadth,  1$;  area,  1,905  acres.  Pop  ,  in  IK) I,  769; 
in  1841,  725.  Houses  120.  The  townlands  are 
Killally,  Clonmore.  Painstown,  Tullymanen,  Togher, 
and  Ardballen.  The  surface  is  agreeably  undulated  ; 
and  entirely  con»i»ts  of  excellent  >n  !  highly  cultivated 
land,  about  oue-thirdof  which  is  annually  under  cereal 
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crops.  Stonei  for  building,  and  limestone  gravel  for 
manure,  might  be  raised.  Vestiges  exist  of  an  old 
church,  and  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Verdons,  who 
are  said  to  have  represented  the  county  in  parliament. 
The  present  church  was  built  by  Primate  Robinson, 
and  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  surmounted  by  a 
steeple  and  minarets.  A  dozen  of  comfortable  slate 
houses,  with  suitable  offices,  were  also  built  by  Pri- 
mate Robinson,  solely  at  his  own  expense,  for  the 
use  of  his  teuantry.  Pop.  of  the  hamlet  of  Clon- 
more,  in  1831,  74;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 
A  road  passes  through  the  parish  from  Barmeath  to 
Dunany  Point,  and  is  intersected  at  the  hamlet  by  a 

road  from  Anagasson  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 

a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh.  Tit  In; 
composition,  £178;  glebe,  £23  16s.  Gross  income, 
£201  16s. ;  nett,  £159  Os.  lid.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. The  church  was  erected  in  1795.  Sittings, 
about  100 ;  attendance  30.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Wyanstown  has  an  attendance  of  1,000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  High  Lane  and  Dysart. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  50,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  686;  and  a  daily  school  was 
aided  with  £10  a-year  and  a  hou«e  and  ground  from 
the  rector,  and  had  on  its  books  10  boys  and  7 
girls. 

CLONMORE,  a  parish,  partly  in  tbe  barony  of 
West  Sbeltnalier,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Bantrv,  4 
miles  south  by  west  of  Enniscortby,  co.  Wexford, 
Leinster.  Length,  westward,  3f  miles ;  breadth, 
from  1 J  to  3  J.  Area  of  tbe  Shelmalier  section,  1,945 
acres,  35  perches ;  of  the  Han  try  section,  4,821  acres, 
3  roods,  30  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
1,571  ;  in  1841,  1,779.  Houses  279.  Pop.  of  tbe 
Bantry  section,  in  1831,  1.211;  in  1841,  1,452. 
Houses  230.  Tbe  surface  extends  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Slaney ;  and  is  crossed  to  that  stream 
by  the  rivulet  Boro.  The  land  is  generally  good, 
€*j i d  ^joc us i o fi 1 1  ^  u#€f»  ^jjb cnc^i*c^  ^lout-^  t 1 1 1 \ ^  t ] l i 
village  of  Bree,  is  the  seat  of  Mr.  Donovan.  Wilton, 
the  seat  of  H.  Alcock,  Esq.,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Boro.  Macmine,  the  seat  of  P.  N.  King, 
Esq.,  stands  on  the  shore  of  a  picturesque  bay  or 
lacustrine  expansion  formed  by  the  winding  of  the 
Slaney.  The  other  seats  are  Barrymount  and  Kil- 
gibbon.  According  to  Archdall,  a  celebrated  abbey 
was  founded  at  Clonmore  by  St.  Maidoc,  and  had  for 
its  first  abbot  St.  Dichulla.  The  road  from  Ennis- 
corthy  to  Wexford  runs  southward  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  parish.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a 
vicarage,  and  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns. 
The  rectory  is  appropriated  to  the  diocesan.  Rec- 
torial tithe  composition,  £305  19s.  Id.  The  vicarage 
forms  part  of  the  benefice  of  St.  Mary's  of  Ennis- 
cortby. See  Enniscortht.  Vicarial  tithe  compo- 
sition, £152  19s.  6Jd.  The  perpetual  curacy  is  a 
separate  and  complete  benefice.  Gross  income,  £75 ; 
nett,  £55.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Enniscortby. 
Tbe  church  was  built,  in  1827,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£830  15s.  4  >  d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits. 
Sittings  200 ;  attendance  40.  The  Roman  Catholic 
cbapel  has  an  attendance  of  600 ;  and,  in  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  tbe 
chapel  of  Ballybeogue.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  1U9,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,493; 
a  Protestant  Sunday  school  bad  on  its  books  7  boys 
and  8  girls  ;  and  4  dairy  schools — one  of  which  was 
salaried  with  £10  from  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  £8 
from  subscription— were  attended  on  the  average  by 
1 18  children. 

CLONMORE,  or  Killavenocr,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Ikerrin,  4  miles  north-east  of  Templemore, 
co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  north-westward, 
5|  miles ;  breadth,  from  }  of  a  mile  to  3}  miles ; 


area.  8, 1 59  acres,  S  roods,  25  perches.  Pop. ,  in  1831. 
3.000;  in  1841,  3,557  Houses  569.  Tbe  surface 
lies  between  the  left  bank  of  the  nascent  Suir.  and 
the  eastern  boundary  of  tbe  county;  it  consists  chiefly 
of  good  land,  profusely  interspersed  with  bog  .  and  it 
is  traversed  through  the  Pass  of  Gurtanee,  and 
south-westward,  by  the  road  from  Rathdowne 
Templemore.  The  seats  are  Sorrel-hill-House.  ] 
borough-Lodge,  Dromaul-House,  and  Clonbuogn. 
The  chief  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  Clonbuusrb- 
castle  and  St.  Anne's  church — This  pariah  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Templemore  [which 
see  J.  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  Tithe  composition,  £3t>9 
4s.  7&d.  ;  glebe,  £40.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  an  attendance  of  about  1,500 ;  and,  in  tbe  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  tbe 
chapels  of  Templemore  and  Killea.  In  1834,  tbe 
Protestants  amounted  to  II,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  3.146;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  bad  on  their 
books  79  boys  and  50  girls. 

CLONMULSK,  or  Clowmelsb,  a  parish  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  barony  of  Carlow,  4 
south  of  the  town  of  Carlow,  co.  Carlow, 
Length,  south-south-westward,  3  miles  ; 
breadth,  1 J  ;  area,  3, 1 46  acres,  2  roods,  10  perches, — 
of  which  7  acres,  20  perches,  are  in  the  river  Barrow, 
and  466  acres,  3  roods,  39  perches,  constitute  a  de- 
tached district,  situated  3}  miles  to  the  north-north- 
east. Pop.,  in  1831, 71 1 ;  in  1841.  675.  Hou<es  105. 
The  surface  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Barrow; 
consists  in  general  of  good  land ;  and  is  travelled 
southward  by  the  road  from  Carlow  to  Leighlin- 
Bridge.  The  highest  ground  is  situated  a  little  west 
of  the  centre,  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 
220  feet.  Garrybunden,  the  former  residence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Butler,  Bart.,  stands  in  a  deforested  and 

naked  park,  5  miles  south  of  Carlow  Tbe  other 

seats  in  tbe  main  body  of  the  parish  are  Clonmukk 
and  Ballybar ;  and  a  part  of  the  demesne  of  BrowneV 
Hill  occupies  a  chief  district  of  the  detached  section. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice, 
in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin.  Tithe  composition  and  gross 
income,  £230  15s.  4|d. ;  nett,  £171  1  Is.  8jd.  Pa- 
tron,  the  diocesan.  The  church's  date  and  coat  are 
not  known.  Sittings  120;  attendance  90.  In  1834. 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  148.  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  568 ;  and  a  daily  school  was  salaried 
with  £8  from  tbe  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice, 
and  with  £6  Irish  from  the  rector,  and  had  on  it* 
books  18  boys  and  13  girls. 

CLONMULSK,  co.  Galway.    See  Clohrcsb. 

CLONMULT,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  boron?  of 
Kinnataloon,  partly  in  that  of  Imokilly,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The 
Barrymore  section  contains  part  of  the  village  at 
Clonmult  :  see  next  article.  Length,  2  mile*: 
breadth,  1}.  Area  of  tbe  Kinnataloon  section.  578 
acres ;  of  the  Imokilly  section,  694  acre*  ;  of  the 
Barrymore  section,  3,329  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831. 
1,128;  in  1841,  1,146.  Houses  187.  Pop.  of  the 
Imokilly  section,  in  1831. 240  ;  in  1841.  184.  Hon*** 
32.  Pop.  of  the  Kinnataloon  section,  in  1831,  188; 
in  1841,  146.  Houses  25.  Pop.  of  the  rural  <h» 
tricts  of  tbe  Barrymore  section,  in  1841 , 737.  House* 
115.  It  lies  5)  miles  south-west  of  Tullow ;  and  is 
traversed  south-eastward  by  the  road  from  Fermoy 
to  Castle-Martyr.  One-fourth  of  the  surface  is  moun- 
tainous; and  the  remainder  consists,  for  tbe  mo4 
part,  of  good  land — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe « 
position,  £225  ;  glebe,  £7  15s.  Gross  income.  ■ 
15s. ;  nett,  £219  3s.  3d.  Patron,  the  die 
The  incumbent  holds  also  the  benefice  of  YoughaL 
One  curate  serves  for  both  Clonmult  and  Teniplebo- 
dane,  and  receives  from  the  rector  of  tbe  formtr  • 
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wrishionert,  with  one  exception,  were  all  Ro- 
Catholics;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  it* 
■  14  boy«  and  4  girls. 


salary  of  £40.  There  U  no  church.  The  Roman 
Cathoiic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,100;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapels  of  Dungourney  and  Mogeely.  In  1834, 
the  pa 
man  C 
books 

CLONMULT,  a  village,  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Dungourney,  and  partly  in  the  Darrymore  section  of 
the  parish  of  Clonmult,  barony  of  Harry  more,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  Area  of  the  Dungourney  section, 
3  acres ;  of  the  Clonmult  section,  5  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841,  of  the  Dungourney  section,  48 ;  of  the  Clon- 
mult section,  79.  Houses  in  the  two  sections,  re- 
spectively 8  and  15. 

CLONODONNELL,  or  Clowdohnkll,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Longford,  3}  miles  west-south-west 
of  the  town  of  Longford,  co.  Longford,  Leinster. 
Its  length  is  stated  to  be  2  miles  ;  but  its  boundaries 
are  really  unascertainable  ;  the  parish  being  so  com- 
pletely consolidated  with  that  of  Killashee,  that  all 
its  political  statistics,  and  most  of  its  ecclesiastical 
ones,  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  that  parish.  It  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Killashee,  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardajrh.  Tithe  composition,  £51  4*.  3d. ; 
glebe,  £51  14s.  4jd.    See  Koxashek. 

CLONOE,  a  parish  on  the  east  border  of  the 
barony  of  Dungannon,  2  miles  south-south -east  of 
Stewartstown.  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  is  so  indented 
by  adjoining  parishes  as  to  be  very  irregular  in  out- 
line. Length,  westward,  54  miles ;  extreme  breadth, 
3J;  area,  12,070  acres,  2  roods,  38  perches,— of 
which  2,940  acres,  2  roods,  38  percbe*.  are  in  Lough 
Ncagh,  and  29  acres,  1  rood,  20  perches,  are  in  the 
river  Black  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,555;  in  1841, 
6,817.  Houses  1,187.  The  surface  extends  from  the 
Black  water  down  part  of  the  west  side  of  Lough 
Neagb,  or  round  the  curvature  of  what  is  called 
Washing  bay  ;  and  is  crossed  eastward  to  the  lake  by 
a  brook  which  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Stewartstown. 
On  this  brook  stands  the  old  castle  of  Mountjoy  ;  and 
a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  stands  the  village 
of  Brockagh.  The  parochial  surfare  is,  for  the  mo»t 
part,  low  and  marshy :  about  one-third  of  it  is  unre- 
claimed bog;  and  the  remainder  consist*  of  land 
which,  on  the  average,  is  of  middle-rate  quality. 
One  road  passes  down  the  shore  of  Lough  Ncagh ; 
and  two  other  roads  pass  from  Brockagh  toward 
respectively  Stewartstown,  and  the  neighbouring 
trading  village  of  Coal-Island. — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh. 
Tithe  composition,  £323  Is.  6|d. ;  glebe.  £119  14s. 
Gross  income,  £442  15s.  61d.  ,  nett,  £358  8s.  7Jd. 
Patron,  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  The  incumbent 
holds  also  the  benefice  of  Desartcreaght  in  the  dio. 
of  Armagh,  but  reside*  in  Cloooe.  The  church's 
date  of  erection  and  cost  are  not  known.  Sittings 
100 ;  attendance  50.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
1  at  Clonoe  and  Mountjoy  have  each  an  attendance  of 
900;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 


ment,  are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  585  Churchmen,  150  Presbyterians,  and 
5.0U0  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  4  daily  schools— one  of 
which  was  salaried  with  an  annual  subscription  from 
the  rector,  one  with  £10  from  the  National  Board, 
and  one,  called  the  «  Manor  Annesley  School,'  with 
£10  from  the  lord  of  the  manor—bad  on  their  books 
169  boys  and  75  girls.  In  1840,  tbe  National  Board 
continued  their  former  school  at  Aughamullen,  and 
granted  £74  3s.  4d.  toward  the  erection  of  another 
at  Mountjoy. 

CLO  NOG  HILL.    See  Cloonochill. 
CLONONE Y,  or  Clonana,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Gallen,  barony  of  Garrycastle,  King's  CO 

river,  3  miles  w 


U  stands  on  the 


west  of  Ferbane.  The  old  castle  of  Clononey  ad. 
joins  it,  and  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Malony.  Area 
of  the  village,  16  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  385  j  in 
1841.  205.    Houses  40. 

CLONOULTY,  a  parish,  partly  in  tbe  barony  of 
Clanwilliam,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Lower  Kilne- 
managh,  4  j  miles  south-west  of  Holycross,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Munster.  The  Kilnemanagh  section  contains 
the  village  of  Ballaoh  :  which  see.  Length  of 
the  Kilnemanagh  section,  north-westward,  64  miles  ; 
breadth,  from  3  furlongs  to  Sf  miles  ;  area,  10,900 
acres,  I  rood,  38  perches.  Tbe  Clanwilliam  section 
lies  detached  half  a  mile  to  the  south-east.  Area.  234 
acres,  1  rood,  3  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
3,000;  in  1841,  3.855.  Houses  527.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
of  the  Clanwilliam  section.  61  ;  of  the  rural  district* 
of  the  Kilnemanagh  section.  3,577.  Houses  in  the 
Clanwilliam  section,  7  ;  in  the  rural  districts  of  Kil- 
nemanagh section,  487.  About  one-third  of  the 
land  is  prime  for  either  tillage  or  pasture ;  one-third 
is  tolerably  good  for  tillage  ;  and  one-third  is  moun- 
tainous but  very  reclaimable.  The  surface  has  a 
southern  exposure,  approaches  within  a  mile  of  the 
Suir  on  the  east,  and  is  drained  southward  by  the 
Multeen,  one  of  that  river's  affluent*.  The  highest 
ground  is  Knockbane,  situated  in  the  north-west, 
and  lifting  it*  summit  1,188  feet  above  sea-level. 
An  indigenous  rivulet,  which  runs  into  the  Multeen, 
descends  from  an  elevation  of  832  feet.  The  site  of 
the  Rossmore  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  alti- 
tude above  sea-level  of  443  feet.  Tbe  seats  are 
Rossmore,  Capparaurragh,  Ballymore,  Clonoulty, 
Woodfort,  and  Clonbonanc.  Tbe  interior  is  tra- 
versed south*  west  ward  by  the  road  from  Thurle* 
to  Tipperary.  Clonoulty  dispensary  is  within  tbe 
Cashel  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  popula- 
tion of  7,000;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received  £112 
10s..  and  expended  £125  16s.  Fairs  are  held  on 
July  5,  and  Nov.  12 — This  parish  i*  a  vicarage,  and 
a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel.  But  the 
rectorial  tithes,  which  legally  are  impropriate,  were 
purchased  about  the  year  1814  by  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruits  for  the  use  of  the  vicar,  and  have  since 
been  annexed  to  the  vicarage,  subject  to  an  annual 
deduction  of  £36  18*.  5ld.  Tithe  composition, 
£461  10s. ;  glebe,  £33  12*.  Gross  income,  £495 
2s.  ;  nett,  £392  14*.  The  church's  date  and  cost 
are  unknown.  Sittings  100 ;  attendance,  from  20 
to  30.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Clonoulty 
and  Ro*»more  have  an  attendance,  the  former  of 
from  2,000  to  2,500,  and  tbe  latter  of  from  1,000  to 
1,500;  and,  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, are  mutually  united.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testant* amounted  to  60,  and  the  Roman  Catholic* 
to  3,729 ;  and  5  daily  schools— 3  of  which  were 
salaried  with  respectively  £10,  £10,  and  £8,  from 
the  National  Board — had  on  their  books  175  boy* 
and  78  girls.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  two 
schools  at  Clonoulty,  one  at  Rossmore,  and  one  at 
Ballagh. 

CLONPET,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
william, 2  J  miles  south  of  Tipperary,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  2  miles  .  area, 
2,450  acres,  5  percbe*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  882;  in 
1841,  938.  Houses  123.  The  surface  consist* 
chiefly  of  part  of  the  northern  declivities  and  skirt* 
of  Slieve-na-Muck  mountain.  A  mountain  on  the 
south-east  boundary  has  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet; 
and  an  indigenous  rivulet  descends  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  421  feet.    The  seats  are  Ballyglass  and 

Brook  ville  Clonpet  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  tbe 

benefice  of  Lattin  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Emly. 
The  vicarial  tithe*  are  compounded  for  £34,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £58;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate. 
I  In  1834,  the  rrototanU  amounted  to  II,  and  the 
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Roman  Catholic*  to  848 ;  ant}  a  hedge-school  was 
attended  in  summer  by  65  children, 

CLONPRIEST,  a  pariah  in  the  barony  of  Imo- 
killy,  2\  miles  south-west  of  Youghal,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  Length  and  breadth,  each  5  miles ;  area, 
6,986  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  3,417;  in  1841,  3.658. 
Houses  588.  The  surface  extends  along  the  shore 
of  the  Atlantic  from  near  the  mouth  of  Youghal 
Harbour;  and  is  considerably  indented  by  the  estu- 
ary of  three  confluent  rivulets.  About  one-fourth 
•f  the  land  is  of  prime  quality,  and  produces  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  or  any  other  grain;  and  the  remain- 
der is  light  arable  ground,  rich  in  herbage  as  pasture, 
and  fully  productive  by  tillage  of  oats,  barley,  and 
potatoes.  None  of  the  land  is  unprofitable  ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  sea-manure 
is  obtained,  all  of  it  is  very  valuable.  A  circuitous 
road  from  Youghal  to  Castle- Martyr  wends  along 
the  shore.  An  old  castle,  and  one  or  two  historical 
events  of  some  interest  will  be  noticed  under  the 
word  Ixchiqxin  :  which  see  This  parish  i«  a  rec- 
tory, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne. 
Tithe  composition,  £809  2s.  4Jd.  ;  glebe,  £20. 
Gross  income.  £889  2s.  4Jd. ;  nett,  £795  17s.  1 1  id. ; 
Patron,  the  Crown.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £92 
6s.  ljjd.  The  church  was  built  about  106  years  ago. 
Sittings  100;  attendance  18.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,200 ;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
a  chapel  in  Youghal.  In  1834.  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  36.  and  the  Roman  Catholic*  to  3,524  ; 
and  2  daily  schools— one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
£15  from  the  National  Board,  and  £5  from  Lord 
Ponsouhy— had  on  their  books  139  boys  and  90 
girl*.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  one  school 
at  Clonpri  - 1 .  and  another  at  Hull;,  kilty,  the  former 
salaried  with  £15,  and  the  latter  with  £6. 

CLONRAHAN,  or  Cloonroohan,  a  townland 
in  the  parish  of  Kilkeevau,  barony  of  Ballintohber, 
co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  O'Connor  built  here  a  monastery  for  Francis- 
cans of  the  third  order. 

CLONRANE,  the  alleged  site  of  »  very  ancient 
abbey,  on  the  west  border  of  the  barony  of  Moy- 
cashcl,  7  miles  south -west  of  Mullingar,  co.  West- 
meath,  Leinster.  The  founder  and  the  date  assigned 
to  the  pretended  abhey  are  St.  Cronan,  and  a  time 
somewhere  about  the  year  630. 

CLONROACHE,  a  village  in  the  p*r»h  of 
Chapel,  barony  of  Bantry,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster. 
Several  fairs  are  held.  A  court  of  petty-sessions 
Mts  at  irregular  intervals.  A  dispensary  here  is 
within  the  Enniscorthy  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  population  of  2.930 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  ex- 
pended £107  13*.  10d.,  and  administered  to  1,753 
patients.  Area  of  the  village,  10  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  111;  in  1841,  265.    House*  46. 

CLONRUSH,  or  Clomhbuk,  a  parish  10J  miles 
south  by  west  of  Portumna*  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  barony  of  Leitrim,  and  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Length, 
northward,  4s  miles;  breadth,  from  2}  to 4$;  area, 
11,850  acres,  31  perches,— of  which  4.439  acres,  38 
perches  are  in  Lough  Dcrg,  and  148  acres,  1  rood, 
are  in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3.084;  in  1841. 
3,115.  Houses  516.  The  surface  is  part  of  the 
strongly  featured  mountainous  western  screen  of 
Lough  Dcrg,  and  of  the  belt  of  low,  rich,  ornate 
ground  which  lies  along  the  lake's  margin ;  it  com- 
mands, from  very  numerous  points,  good  views  of 
the  bosom  islands,  diversified  shores,  and  intricate 
outline  of  the  lake  ;  and  it  is  traversed  south-south- 
westward  by  the  road  from  Woodford  to  Scarilf. 
A  lake  on  the  northern  boundnry,  and  very  near 
Lough  Derg,  has  an  elevation  of  103  feet  above  >ca- 


I  level ;  Lough  Cregg  is  situated  in  the  south-wet, 
and  wholly  in  the  interior ;  numerous  rocks,  ialete, 
and  hogs  of  Lough  Derg  lie  within  the  pirocbial 
limits :  the  chief  hamlets  are  Wbitegate,  Furnace, 
and  Fogarty's ;  and  the  principal  mansions  and 
villas  are  Nutgrove,  Meelick,  Kilcooney.  Williaro- 
stadt,  and  Tintrim,— the  last  the  seat  of  Mr.  Burke. 
— This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Inniscalthra  [which  see],  in  the  dio  of  Killa- 
loe.  Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £60;  glebe,  £22  3*. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Killaloe.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  1,200;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Inniscalthra.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
252,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,567 ;  and  7  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  a  free-school  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  vicar,  and  one  was  salaried 
with  £10  from  the  Baptist  Societv — had  on  their 
books  271  boys  and  251  girls.  In  1840.  the  National 
Board  granted  £92  1 4s.  2d.  toward  the  erection  of 
a  school  at  Lotighkcel. 

CLONSAST,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Cooles- 
town,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  is  more  commonly 
called  Clonbdllooe  :  which  see.  Clonsast  bog 
lies  partly  in  the  parish,  and  approaches,  at  it* 
eastern  extremity,  within  a  mile  of  the  village  of 
Clonbulloge;  but  it  extends  altogether  4  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  4 1  from  north  to  couth,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  8,188  English  acres.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  improved  bog  ;  on  the  east,  by  tbe 
high  grounds  of  Clonsast,  Clonshannon,  and  Clio- 
more;  on  the  south,  partly  by  the  Cirshina  river, 
and  partly  by  steep  gravel  bills ;  and,  on  the  west, 
by  the  high  gravel  ridges  of  Tooreen,  Kylebeg.  and 
Ennaghan.  Only  one  trivial  stream,  a  tiny  affluent 
of  the  Feagile  river,  traverses  its  interior ;  yet  it 
form*  a  comparatively  deep  valley,  and  is  of  high 
service  for  drainage.  The  bog  bas  an  average  depth 
of  20  feet,  and  contains  but  one  extensive  quagmire. 
Its  highest  and  lowest  points  lie  respectively  17 
and  71  feet  below  the  summit-level  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  247  and  193  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
water  in  Dublin  bay.  Estimated  cost  of  reclama- 
tion, £12,696  0s.  5d. 

CLONSHAMBO,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Ikeathy  and  Oughterany,  3J  miles  south-south- we»t 
of  Kilcock,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  Length,  3  mile*: 
breadth,  1 ;  area,  2,021  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  297; 
in  1841,  361.  Houses  55i  The  land  is  extensively 
bog,  and  at  best  second-rate  This  parish  is  a  vic- 
arage, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Clane,  in  the  dio. 
of  Kildare.  See  Clane.  Vicarial  tithe  composi- 
tion, £68  3s.  8jd. ;  glebe.  £4  Is.  3d.  The  rectorial 
tithes  arc  compounded  for  £30  8s.  9$d.,  and  are 
impropriate  in  Viscount  Trimbleston.  In  1834,  tbe 
Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  284 ;  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel, 
nor  school. 

CLONSHANVILLE,  a  hamlet  about  balf-a-mile 
south-east  of  Frencbpark,  on  the  verge  of  an  extensive 
flat  bog,  and  on  the  southern  margin  of  tbe  barony 
of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  The  ruin* 
of  Clonshanville  abbey,  owing  to  the  openness  of 
the  country,  and  the  evenness  of  tbe  surface,  are 
seen  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  produce  rather 
an  imposing  effect ;  but  they  are  not  strictly  pictur- 
esque, nor  do  they  present  any  architectural  feature* 
of  much  interest.  They  consist  of  tbe  wall*  and 
tower  of  the  church,  the  remains  of  some  of  the 
cloisters,  and  some  small  detached  chapels  or  sepul- 
chral cells.  The  church  was  80  feet  long ;  it  had  a 
north  transept  36  feet  in  length;  its  chancel  is  now 
railed  off,  and  appropriated  to  tombs;  and  its  tower  is 
supported  on  pointed  arches.    A  chief  monument  is 
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a  cross,  1 1  feet  high  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
disproportionately  short  in  the  arms,  leaning  con- 
siderably from  the  perpendicular,  and  consisting  of  a 
single  stone  of  conglomerate  sandstone  flag.  The 
abbey  was  rebuilt,  refounded, — or  very  probably  was 
originally  founded — in  1385,  by  MacDermot  Roe, 
dedicated  to  '  the  Holy  Cross,'  and  given  to  the 
Dominican  friars ;  but  according  to  the  day-dreamer 
who  wrote  the  '  Monasticon,'  it  was  founded  by  St. 
Patrick,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  his  disciple 
Cotmedius  a*  its  bishop!" 

CLONSHIRE.    See  Clocnshire. 

CLONSILLLAGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Castleknock,  7  miles  west -north- west  of  Dublin,  co. 
Dublin,  Lein»ter.  Length  and  breadth,  each  2  miles ; 
area,  3,256  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  043;  in  1841,  944. 
Houses  158  The  sur&ce  consists  of  good  land, 
is  low  and  flat,  but  ornate  ;  extends  on  the  south  to 
the  river  Liffey;  and  is  bisected  westward  by  the 
Royal  Canal,  and  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Trim 
and  Navan.  The  village,  formerly  called  Luttrels- 
town  is  small,  but  occupies  a  pleasant  site  on  the 
LifTey.  Woodlands,  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Col. 
White,  comprises  about  400  Irish  acres,  is  singularly 
well-wooded  and  watered  ;  and  greatly  enriches  the 
scenery  beheld  to  the  north  of  the  great  Connaught 
rwu\  from  the  fivc-mile-stonc  to  Lucan  This  par- 
ish is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Castle- 
knock  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe 
composition,  £240.  The  church  was  built  about 
the  year  1710,  and  enlarged  by  private  subscription 
in  1795.  Sittings  180;  attendance,  from  40  to  100. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
between  400  and  500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
paro<  hial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of 
Castleknock  and  Chapel-Izod.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  180,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  774 :  and  a  daily  school  was  chiefly  supported  by 
subscription  amounting  to  £30  or  £35,  and  bad  on 
its  books  10  boys  and  7  girls.  In  1840,  the  National 
Board  hod  a  school  at  i'orterstown. 

CLONSKEA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Donny- 
brook,  barony  and  county  of  Dublin,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  river  Dodder,  in  the  south-east  en- 
virons of  Dublin.  Extensive  corn-mills  were  erected 
here,  at  the  cost  of  upwards  of  £20,000,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Jackson  ;  and  are  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in 
efTiciency  by  any  in  Ireland.  Area  of  the  village, 
08  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  352.    Houses  67. 

CLONTARF,  a  parish  containing  a  small  town 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
barony  of  Coolock,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Dolly-mount,  Clontarf,  and  Clon- 
tarf  Sheds.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1>  ;  area, 
1,190  acres.  Pop.,  in  1811,  3.323;  in  1841,  2,064. 
Houses  363.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
2.014;  in  1841.  1,656.  Houses  224.  The  surface 
extends  along  the  north  side  of  Dublin  bay,  and 
constitutes,  in  all  its  parts  and  features,  a  promi- 
nent portion  of  the  environs  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  superb  soft  scenery  of  the  beauteous  bay. 
The  land  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
and  averages  in  value  about  £9  per  plantation  acre  ; 
and  it  is  so  thickly  studded  with  elegant  mansions 
and  villas,  and  so  profusely  adorned  with  wood, 
shrubbery,  lawn,  and  parterre,  as  to  defy  detailed 
description  or  notice  within  restricted  limits.  The 
inhabitants  practically  enjoy  all  the  multitudinous 
facilities  of  communication  which  open  at  the  roads, 
rail  ways,  canals,  and  sea-navigation  of  the  metropolis. 
Objects  of  special  interest  will  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  the  town  This  parish  h  a  rectory,  and 

a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe 
composition,  £220.  Gross  income.  £237  8s.  4d.  ; 
DCU,  £172  15s.  5d.     Patron,  the  Crown.  The 


chureh  is  an  old  building.  Sittings  400 ;  attendance, 
from  250  to  400.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
an  attendance  of  between  500  and  600 ;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  Coolock,  Santry,  and  Drumcondra. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  703  Church- 
men, 35  Presbyterians,  4  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1,717  Roman  Catholics;  and  2  daily  schools — 
the  one  of  which  was  supported  by  subscription,  and 
the  other  by  a  collection  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  by  the  interest  of  a  bequest  of  £500— 
had  on  their  books  69  boys  and  40  girls. 

CLONTARF,  a  village  or  small  town  in  the 
above  parish,  stands  on  the  north  shore  of  Dublin 
bay,  2|  miles  east-north-east  of  Dublin.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  is  a  street  which  extends  inland  from 
the  shore  to  the  gate  of  Clontarf-castle,  and  forms  a 
noble  vista  in  front  of  that  edifice.  But  the  most 
pleasing  parts  consist  of  single  buildings,  and  rows, 
chains,  and  clusters  of  houses,  scattered  with  un- 
studied diversity  of  site,  through  shaded  anil  rural 
lanes.  Several  of  the  buildings  are  large  and  hand- 
some villas,  emulating  the  magnitude  and  splendour 
of  manorial  mansions  ;  and  others  are  cottages  of  a 
soft  and  embellished  character,  well  suited  to  the 
use  of  persons  who  desire  such  sea-bathing  quarters 
or  summer  retreats  as  eminently  combine  tranquil 
rural  retirement  with  near  vicinity  to  the  metropolis. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  water  are  numerous  small 
erections  called  the  Sheds  of  Clontarf,  which  were 
formerly  occupied  by  fishermen  for  drying  their  fish  ; 
and  interspersed  with  them  are  neat  dwellings,  which 
have  been  erected  as  lodging-houses  for  sea-bathers. 
The  green  and  devious  lanes  of  the  town  form  a 
series  of  pleasant  walks,  and  command,  from  various 
points,  exquisite  views  of  the  scenery  of  the  bay  ; 
the  avenue  called  the  Green  Lane,  in  particular,  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  visitors ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
encincturing  country  is  luscious  with  cultivation, 
and  warm  witii  sheltering  wood.— The  inhabitants 
live  partly  by  fishing,  mining,  and  agricultural  la- 
bour, but  chiefly  by  letting  lodgings  and  bathing 
machines  to  summer  visitors,  and  by  "  carrying  pas- 
sengers backward  and  forward  during  the  bathing 


months  on  cars,  jingles,  and  shandredans."    A  lead 
,  which  extends  wider  the  »ea,  has  bci 


been  ad  van- 


mine, 

tagcously  worked. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  road  to 
Dublin ,  is  the  noble  villa  of  Marino,  with  its  ad- 
mired Cassino.  See  Mariso — In  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  stands  a  building,  substantial,  capacious, 
and  of  some  architectural  pretension,  which  was  oc- 
cupied till  of  late  as  a  royal  charter  school,  but  is 
now  converted  into  private  dwellings.  It  was  opened 
in  1749  for  100  boys;  and  was  ornamented  with  a 
fine  portico  and  pillars,  and  with  a  tower  arid  a 

cupola  Near  the  castle  stands  the  parish-church,  a 

small  and  plain  yet  neat  structure,  having  at  the  west 
end  a  low  perforated  pier  intended  to  serve  as  a 
belfry.  It  contains  several  fairly-executed  and  well- 
preserved  sepulchral  monuments,  and  the  burial- 
vault  of  the  family  of  Vernons  of  Clontarf.  The 
predecessor  of  this  church,  in  common  with  many 
others,  was  destroyed  during  the  wars  in  the  reign 
of  Elixabetb  ;  and  the  present  structure  was  built  in 

1609.  A  monastery,  or  some  other  ecclesiastical 

establishment,  is  alleged  to  have  been  built  in  .../> 
on  the  site  bow  occupied  by  the  church,  and  to  have 
been  transmuted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  LL  into  a 
command.  -  .  of  Knights  Templars.  The  castle  of 
Clontarf,  however,  was  probably  the  original  pile 
belonging  to  the  Templars ;  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  by  the  Nctter- 

ville  familv  or,  as  others  think,  by  Hugh  de  Larr, 

Lord  of  Meath,  or  Adam  dc  Fespo,  one  of  hi* 
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knight*,  to  whom  he  granted  the  lordship  of  Clon- 
tarf.  The  castle  is  one  of  the  oldest  fortified  resi- 
dences within  the  English  pale,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  least  defaced  or  altered  specimens 
which  exist  of  the  ancient  homes  of  a  community 
of  ecclesiastical  knights  ;  and,  though  considerably 
transmuted  at  various  periods  from  its  original  char- 
acter, and  much  repaired  and  modernized  by  the 
family  of  its  present  proprietor,  it  preserves  in  its 
Gothic  windows,  and  in  the  general  features  of  its 
facade,  a  semi-ecclesiastical  appearance,  and  seems, 
in  imitation  of  the  ghostly  knights  or  military  monks 
themselves,  to  combine  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
military  characters ;  while  its  general  outline,  its 
time-worn  surface,  and  the  noble  and  venerable  tim- 
ber that  surrounds  it,  impress  it  with  the  stomp  of 
"  hoar  antiquity."  At  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  Templars,  the  castle  became  a  preceptory  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
one  of  the  chief  scats  of  the  grand  prior  of  Kil- 
mainham.  In  the  32d  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  8ir 
John  Rawson,  prior  of  Kilmainham,  who  bad  been 
for  several  years  treasurer  of  Ireland,  surrendered 
the  hospital  and  its  dependencies  to  the  crown  ;  and, 
in  1541,  was  created  Viscount  Clontarf,  and  had 
assigned  to  him  a  pension  of  500  marks.  In  1600, 
the  manor  of  Clontarf  was  granted  to  Sir  Geoffrey 
Fenton,  principal  secretary  of  state,  whom  Sir 
Richard  Cox  styles,  "  a  moth  in  the  garments  of  all 
the  secretaries  of  bis  time  ;"  in  1637,  it  was  con- 
firmed to  his  son.  Sir  William  Fenton ;  and  soon 
after,  it  devolved  first  to  a  son  of  this  Sir  William, 
and  next  to  a  daughter  wbo  had  married  John  King, 
Lord  Kingston.  In  Dec.  1641,  the  town  was  burned, 
and  property  of  the  King  family  to  the  value  of 
.£4,000  destroyed,  by  the  republican  general,  8ir 
Charles  Coote.  The  castle  and  forfeited  lands  of 
Clontarf  were  afterwards  granted  by  Cromwell  to 
Captain  Cromwell,  one  of  the  officers  of  his  army ; 
and  they  were  subsequently  sold  to  the  Vemons, 
ancestors  of  the  present  proprietor. 

A  battle,  which  took  name  from  Clontarf,  and  was 
long  famous  over  Europe,  and  still  figures  in  many 
a  story  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  in  many  a  disqui- 
sition of  Irish  antiquaries,  is  so  very  variously  nar- 
rated that  we  mav  hope  to  maintain  ordinary  cor- 
rectness only  by  sketching  its  merest  outlines.  In 
999,  Maelmurry  MacMorough  usurped  the  throne  of 
Leinster  ;  and,  in  1013,  aided  by  tbe  Danes  and  the 
Lugenians,  he  entered  and  ravaged  Meath.  In  re- 
taliation, MoeUeachlin,  King  of  Meath,  set  fire  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Leinster,  and  ravaged  Fingoll 
as  far  as  tbe  Hill  of  Howth ;  but  he  was  there  met 
and  defeated  by  MacMorough  of  Leinster,  and  by 
Setric,  the  Danish  king  of  Dublin.  During  upwards 
of  110  years,  tbe  Danes  had  conducted  a  con- 
tinual struggle  with  tbe  native  Irish  throughout  Fin- 
gall;  and  now  that  they  enjoyed  the  alliance  of  a 
native  prince,  and  occupied  a  position  of  triumph, 
they  provoked  the  celebrated  Brian  Boromb  to 
make  a  stouter  effort  than  he  had  yet  attempted 
for  breaking  their  power.  Brian,  though  not  less 
than  84.  or,  as  some  writers  think,  88  years  of  age, 
rushed  from  Munster  to  the  assistance  of  the  de- 
feated Maelneachlin,  and  encamped  at  Kilmainham 
from  August  to  Christmas  without  being  able  to 
bring  bis  foes  to  battle.  He  retired  to  Munster,  but 
returned  in  the  Lent  of  1014,  encamped  at  Clonturk, 
and  provoked  a  general  action  on  the  23d  of  April. 
The  Danish  forces  were  strengthened  by  the  army  of 
the  King  of  Leinster,  and  by  numerous  auxiliaries  from 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  tbe  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland.  Brian  Boromh's  army  consisted  of  his 
Momouian  forces,  and  of  tbe  troops  of  Meath  and  Con- 
naugbt  headed  by  their  respective  kings;  and,  of  three 


columns  or  divisions  into  which  be  disposed  thorn, 
the  third  consisted  of  tbe  Eugenians  and  De~*un.. 
the  second  consisted  of  the  Conations  and  a  strong 
body  of  Munster  men,  and  tbe  first,  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  commencing  attack,  consisted  of  the 
tribe  of  Dal  cos  commanded  by  himself  and  his  five 
sons,  and  the  forces  of  Meath  under  their  king  Meal- 
seocblin.  At  sunrise,  when  the  signal  for  battle  was 
given,  Mealseachlin  instantly  deserted  with  his  1,000 
Mcathmen,  to  remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  toe 
fight;  and  bis  desertion  might  have  been  fatal  to  tbe 
Irish,  had  not  the  Dalcassians  been  roused  by  tbe 
eldest  son  of  Brian  Boromh  to  regard  it  as  merely 
an  occasion  for  their  acquiring  undivided  distinction 
by  deeds  of  bravery.  Tbe  battle  was  obstinately 
fought,  and  continued  to  be  doubtful  till  near  four 
o'clock;  and  then  the  Irish  made  a  general  attack 
so  well  concerted  and  so  powerful  as  to  throw  tbe 
Danes  into  disorder,  and  compel  them  on  every  side 
to  yield  or  flee.  Mealseachlin,  the  royal  deserter,  is 
represented,  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  as  thus  de- 
scribing to  the  clan  Colman  the  obstinacy  and  horrors 
of  the  action :  "  It  is  impossible  for  human  language 
to  describe  it :  on  angel  from  heaven  only  could  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  terrors  of  that  day.  We  retired 
to  tbe  distance  of  a  fallow-field  from  the  combatants, 
the  high  wind  of  the  spring  blowing  from  tbea 
toward  us.  And  we  were  no  longer  than  balf-on- 
hour  there,  when  neither  of  the  two  armies  coald 
discern  each  other ;  nor  could  one  know  his  father 
or  brother,  even  though  he  were  the  next  to  hira. 
unless  he  could  recognise  his  voice,  or  know  the 
spot  on  which  he  stood ;  and  we  were  covered  oB 
over,  both  faces,  arms,  bead,  hair,  and  clothes,  with 
red  drops  of  blood,  borne  from  them  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  Should  we  attempt  to  assist  them,  we 
could  not,  for  our  arms  were  entangled  with  the 
locks  of  tbeir  hair,  which  were  cut  off  by  tbe  swords 
and  blown  towards  us  by  the  wind,  so  that  we  were 
all  the  time  engaged  in  disentangling  arms.  And  rt 
is  wonderful  that  those  who  were  in  the  battle  could 
endure  such  horror  without  becoming  distracted." 
Toward  the  close  of  the  action,  when  the  confusion 
of  the  Danes  had  become  general  and  irretrievable. 
Brian  Boromh  was  first  wounded,  and  next  fell  » 
mortal  single  combat.  His  death  is  thus  noticed  ia 
tbe  old  manuscript  from  which  we  have  quoted: 
" '  People  are  coming  toward  us,'  says  tbe  servant. 
'  What  sort  of  people  are  they?'  says  Brian  ;  'Green 
naked  people,'  says  tbe  servant.  '  They  ore  the 
Danes  in  armour,'  says  Brian ;  and  he  rose  from  bis 
pillow,  seized  his  sword,  and  stood  to  await  the 
approach  of  Broder  and  some  of  his  followers ;  and 
he  raw  no  part  of  him  without  armour  except  his 
eyes  and  his  feet.  Brian  raised  his  hand  and  gave 
him  a  blow,  with  which  he  cut  off  his  left  leg  from 
the  knee,  and  the  right  from  tbe  ankle;  but  Broder » 
axe  met  the  head  of  Brian  and  fractured  it.  Brian, 
however,  with  oil  the  fury  of  a  dying  warrior,  be- 
headed Broder,  and  killed  a  second  Dane  by  whom 
he  was  attacked,  and  then  gave  up  tbe  ghost."  Tbe 
loss  of  tbe  Irish,  besides  the  irreparable  one  of*  their 
celebrated  monarch,  included  Brian's  son  Morotigh. 
his  grandson  Turlough,  seven  petty  kings,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nobles  of  Munster  and  Connougbt,  and. 
according  to  the  most  temperate  account,  not  fewer 
than  4,000  persons  of  inferior  degree.  Tbe  loss  of 
the  Danes  and  tbeir  allies  included  the  un  worth v 
king  of  Leinster,  3,000  of  his  followers,  msutj  disl 
tinguUhed  leaders,  and,  as  some  writers  assert, 
10,000  men  of  inferior  rank.  This  songuinarv  and 
famous  battle,  though  taking  its  distinctive  name 
from  Clontarf,  necessarily  extended  over  ground  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  tbe  village,  and  probably 
raged  over  much  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  U»«r 
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nortbea*t  part  of  Dublin.  The  battle  of  ClonUrf 
form*,  with  some  alteration  of  names  and  alight 
modification  of  circumstances,  the  subject  of  Gray's 
ode  of  '  The  Fatal  Sister*.'  Area  of  Clontarf  pro- 
per, 17  acres;  of  Clontarf  Sheds,  21  acres.  Pop.  of 
both,  in  1831,  1,309;  in  1841,  818.  Houses  110. 
Pop.  of  ClonUrf  Sheds,  in  1841,  660.  Houses  87. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  20;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  44 ;  in  other  pursuits,  73. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 12;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  41  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  57 ;  on  means  not  specified,  27. 
Pop  of  Clontarf  proper,  in  1841,  158.  Houses  23. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  6;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  3;  in  other  pursuits,  16. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 6;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  9;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  5 ;  on  means  not  specified,  5. 

CLONTEAD,  Clonlbad,  or  Clocntade,  a 
parish,  U  mile  north-east  of  the  town  of  Kin*ale, 
barony  of  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Area,  3,098 
itcres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,337;  in  1841,  1,274. 
Houses  195.  The  surface  consists  of  tolerably  good 
arable  land,  contains  some  good  dairy  farms,  and  is 
drained  southward  by  the  Belgooley  rivulet — This 
parish  is  wholly  impropriate,  and  forms  part  of  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Traeton,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
See  Tbactok.  The  tithes  are  compounded  for  £73 
17s.  and  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  400 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Ballyfeard.  In  1834.  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  31,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
1 ,304 ;  and  2  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was  aided 
with  £9  lis.  a-year  from  Mr.  Townsend,  were 
attended  on  the  average  bv  08  children. 

CLONTHrSKERT.    See  Clontubeebt.  . 

CLONTIBRET,  a  parUh,  6  miles  north-north- 
west of  Ca«tleblayney,  barony  of  Cremourne,  co. 
Monaghan,  Ulster.  Length,  12}  miles;  breadth,  4}; 
area,  26,554  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  15,941 ;  in  1841, 
16,833.  Houses  2,989.  The  surface  contains  an 
apex  or  watershed  of  country,  whence  streams  fall 
off  toward  respectively  the  north-western,  the  nor- 
thern, and  the  eastern  seas  of  the  kingdom;  and  it  is 
all  rough,  bleak,  and  more  or  less  moorish  or  moun- 
tainous. The  great  lake  of  Mucbnoe  [see  that 
article]  lies  on  the  eastern  border ;  and  the  consider- 
able lakes  Corraghdergan  and  Toam,  as  well  as  5 
lesser  ones,  lie  in  the  interior.  The  irregularity  of 
the  surface,  the  contrast  of  the  well  dispersed  lakes, 
and  the  favourableness  of  soil  and  circumstances  for 
improvement  by  planting,  might  occasion  the  district 
to  become  almost  a  gallery  of  good  views ;  but  the 
nakedness  of  the  bill*,  the  baldness  of  the  lakes,  the 
prevalence  of  unreclaimed  bog,  and  the  ascendency 
of  georgical  folly  or  neglect,  not  only  chill  the  hopes 
of  the  traveller  who  wends  among  the  narrow  vales, 
but  changes  them  into  disgust.  About  one-seventh 
of  the  area  is  waste  and  dismal  bog;  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  remainder  is  rough  inferior  land  j 
only  a  small  aggregate  is  disposed  in  pasture ;  and 
no  portion  whatever  is  fertile  enough,  or  sufficiently 
well  managed,  to  produce  wheat.  The  arable  lands 
have  a  soil  either  of  cold  grit,  or  of  deep,  retentive, 
rush  •hearing  clay ;  yet  tbey  bear  good  crops  of 
potatoes,  oats,  and  flax.  A  lead  mine,  a  few  perches 
east  of  the  church,  was  at  one  time  !>piritedly  worked 
by  a  mining  company,  bat  was  abandoned.  Various 
useful  minerals  are"  found,  particularly  ochres  and 
brick-elav.  The  demesne*  are  Braca,  Millmount, 
■nd  Rockficld.  The  hamlet  of  .Millmount  stands 
near  the  church;  and  there  are  several  other  hamlet*. 
The  interior  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  north  by 
Wft  by  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry.  The 
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church  stand*  on  this  road ;  and  it  thus  noticed  by 
Sir  Charles  Coote :  "  The  spire  it  old  and  covered 
with  shingles;  from  the  spiral  set-off  to  the  base  is 
a  stone  tower ;  the  spire  is  evidently  of  much  later 
date  than  the  base,  yet  very  rudely  finished." — This 
parish  is  a  rectory,  a  separate  benefice,  and  the  corps 
of  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher,  in  the  dio.  of  Clogber. 
Tithe  composition,  £800;  glebe,  £56.  Gross  in- 
come, £856;  nett,  £785  16s.  5|d.  But  the  latter 
two  Mimi  are  exclusive  of  respectively  £16  10*.  and 
£11  13s.  9d.  arising  from  rents  attached  to  the  arch- 
deaconry. Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  curate  of 
Mucknoe  receives  a  stipend  of  £10  for  performing 
occasional  duties  in  the  district  of  the  parish  which 
adjoins  Castleblayney.  Sittings  in  the  church,  240; 
attendance  200.  A  Primitive  Wesleyan  meeting- 
house is  attended  by  50 :  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  bv  1,000.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  con- 
sisted of  937  Churchmen,  2,306  Presbyterian*,  and 
13,182  Roman  Catholics;  and  7  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  439  boys  and  206  girls.  One  of  the 
schools  was  Protestant  parochial,  and  was  aided  with 
£8  from  subscription,  and  £8  from  the  Association 
for  Discountenancing  Vice;  one,  at  Mullaghnee,  was 
salaried  with  £8  from  the  National  Board  ;  and 
three,  at  Crieve,  Dooskey,  and  Cromartin,  were  in 
connection  with  the  Kildare-  Place  Society,  and 
aided  with  various  sums  from  subscription.  In 
1840,  the  National  Board  had  schools  at  Mullagh- 
nee, Modice,  and  Annyallougb ;  and  gave  the  last 
£10.  and  each  of  the  others  £12  a-year. 

CLONTUBRID.    See  Balleen. 

CLONTt'RK,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Coolock ; 
li  mile  north-east  of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 
It  contains  the  villages  of  Dbuxcokdba,  Bal- 
lybocuu,  and  Richmond  :  see  these  articles, 
length,  1  mile;  breadth,  5;  area,  1,244  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,534;  in  1841,  2,721.  Houses 
434.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,944;* 
in  1841,  850.  Houses  151.  The  land  is  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation ; 
all  of  it  possesses  a  very  great  value ;  and  a  Urge 
aggregate  is  disposed  in  demesne -grounds,  villa- 
grounds,  gardens,  and  town-parks.  The  south  side 
of  the  parish  is  washed  by  the  Tolka  or  Ballybough 
river,  and  by  the  pent-up  and  tidal  estuary  of  tbe 
Liffey ;  and  lies  in  such  near  juxtaposition  to  Dublin, 
that  its  village,  and  its  profusion  of  villas,  may  be 
regarded  as  strictly  suburban.  The  old  bridge  of 
Ballybough,  and  the  long,  new,  spacious,  spiendid 
erection  called  Annesley-Bridge,  bring  over  the 
thoroughfare  from  Dublin,  tbe  former  on  a  line  with 
Great  Britain-street  and  Summer-hill,  and  the  latter 
on  a  line  with  Amiens-street  and  the  Strand.  Tbe 
village  of  Drumrondra  is  entered  immediately  from 
these  bridge*,  and  discloses  two  fine  streets  called 
rhillipsborough  and  Fairview  Avenues;  but  melts 
so  gradually  into  country,  through  a  profusion  of 
elegant  villas  and  other  residences,  that  its  limits 
cannot  easily  be  defined.  Immediately  east  of  it  is 
the  gorgeous  Cbarlemont  demesne  [see  Marino]  ; 
and  on  the  further  skirt  of  that  demesne,  at  tbe 
divergence  of  the  roads  to  Clontarf,  Raheny,  and 
Artane,  is  a  handsome  crescent.  We  cannot  notice 
all  the  other  objects  of  interest;  and  shall  glance  nt 
only  three  or  tour  as  a  specimen.  Clonturk-house 
is  a  plain,  yellow  building  .  and  is  celebrated  as  the 
residence  of  the  enterprising  empiric  Dhuval, — who, 
by  the  aid  of  sulphur,  nails,  old  iron,  and  other  ap- 
pliance*, got  up  a  mineral  well,— who  attracted  the 
gullible  by  ••  fire-works,  rockeU,  bombs,  swing- 
» wangs,  and  bobbies,"  and  who  laboured  to  <  nvert 
tbe  place  into  a  second  Vauxball,  and  drew  to  bis 


•  But  Oils  Includes  flalljbougii  una  Ki.-l.mvnd. 
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artificial  mineral  well  eager  crowds  of  belle*  and 
beaux,  both  invalid  and  hale.  Belvidere.  the  seat 
of  Sir  Coghill  Coghill,  in  a  handsome  brick  building, 
and  wa«  formerly  occupied  by  Lord -chancellor  Lif- 
ford.  Drumcondra-castle,  the  seat  of  Richard  Wil- 
liiuns,  E-'j  ,  is  a  square,  castellated  edifice,  and  was 
formerly  occupied  by  Sir  James  Galbraitb.  Drum- 
eondra-house,  the  seat  of  W.  Stewart  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  is  a  magnificent  square  building  of  Portland 
stone,  and  was  erected  by  the  late  Earl  of  Charle- 
ville.  Hampton  Lodge  is  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  widow  of  the  late  secretary  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland ;  and  stands  amidst  grounds  of  singular  neat- 
ness. The  road  in  view  of  these  mansions,  and  along 
the  Liffey  toward  Clontarf,  wears  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  an  extensive  walk  in  a  nobleman's  demesne, 
overlooked  by  not  one  cabin,  and  umbrageously 
shaded  by  rows  of  stately  trees.— This  parish  is 
wholly  impropriate,  and  forms  a  perpetual  curacy, 
and  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Gross 
and  nett  income,  £69  4s.  7$d.  Patron,  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  tithes  belong  to 
that  corporation,  but  are  not  collected.  The  church 
was  officially  reported  in  1837  to  be  in  ruins,  but  was 
in  use  in  1834,  and  had  an  attendance  of  from  150 
to  300.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attend- 
ance of  300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Clontarf, 
Coolock,  and  Santry.  In  1S34.  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  7*7 .  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1 ,026 ; 
a  subscription  infant-school  had  on  its  books  15  boys 
and  27  girls ;  and  a  female  school,  attached  to  a  nun- 
nery, and  supported  partly  by  the  nuns  and  partly  by 
subscription,  bad  on  its  books  80  girls. 

CLONTUSKERT,  or  Clontuuskert,  a  parish 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Clonmacnoon,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Longford,  5  miles  north -north- west  of  Eyre- 
court,  and  about  4h  miles  south  by  west  of  Balli- 
nasloe,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  Length,  westward, 
6i  miles ,  extreme  breadth,  4.  Area  of  the  Clon- 
macnoon section,  9.988  acres,  1  rood,  18  perches,— 
of  which  9  acres,  3  roods,  12  perches,  are  water. 
Area  of  the  Longford  section,  5,521  acres,  1  rood, 
19  perches, — of  which  69  acres,  3  roods,  35  perches, 
are  in  the  river  Suck.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
4.002;  in  1841,  3,711.  Houses  619.  Pop.  of  the 
Clonmacnoon  section,  in  1831,  2,609;  in  1841,  2,481. 
Houses  388.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  land 
is  bog;  and  the  rest  consists  chiefly  of  the  ridges 
and  slopes  of  gravel  hillocks  and  hillocky  chains, 
and  is,  tor  the  most  part,  of  excellent  quality.  The 
stagnant,  sedgy,  ditch-like  Suck,  creeps  along  the 
boundary  with  co.  Roscommon ;  a  rivulet  drains  a 
large  district  north-eastward  to  the  Suck ;  and  the 
road  from  Ballinasloe  to  Eyrecourt  passes  through 
the  interior.  The  principal  seats  are  MacDermot  s- 
lodge,  Somerset-house,  Liskelly-house,  Kirwan's- 
lodge,  and  Kelly's-grove ;  and  the  chief  hamlets  are 
Wakefield,  Araghry,  Sinclair's  village,  Glenlough- 
aun,  Clontuskert,  Ballagb,  Cullydarry,  Crown  s- 
Nest,  and  Cloonascragh.  The  Grand  Canal  passes 
along  the  north  border,  near  the  Suck.  Archdall 
finds  a  monastery  for  Augustinian  canons  in  Clon- 
tuskert at  the  commencement  of  the  9th  century ; 
and  says  it  was  founded  and  presided  over  by 
Boiidan  or  Broadan,  who  died  about  the  year  809. 
—This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Clomfert  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Clonfert. 
Tithe  composition,  £258  9s.  2$d.;  glebe,  £19  13s. 
9d.  The  church  was  built,  in  1818,  by  means  of  a 
gia  of  £830  15s.  Aid.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruits.  Sittings  120;  attendance  120.  A  curate 
officiates  exclusively  for  Clontuskert  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  350.  A  friary 
at  Boula  has  a  community  of  3  friars;  and  its  chapel 


has  an  attendance  of  400.  In  1834.  the  Protestant* 
amounted  to  463,  and  the  Roman  Catholic*  to  3,630; 
and  5  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  384  boys  and 
243  girls.  One  of  the  schools  at  Glenlougbaun  was 
salaried  with  £6  from  Lord  Clancarty,  £4  from  the 
rector,  and  allowances  from  the  London  Hibernian 
Society ;  and  two  for  respectively  boys  and  girls  at 
Houla,  were  salaried,  the  former  with  £20,  and  the 
latter  with  £10.  from  the  National  Board. 

CLONTUSKERT,  Clonthuskert,  or  Cloos- 
twiscar,  a  parish  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  bar. 
ony  of  South  Ballintobber,  immediately  adjacent  to 
Lanesborough,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Ball  v  league  and  Clontuskert. 
See  Balltleaoce.  Length,  soutb-soutb-westward. 
4}  miles;  breadth,  from  14  to  2} :  area,  7.465  acres,  I 
rood,  10  perches, — of  which  1,388  acres,  2  roods,  26 
perches,  are  in  Lough  Ree,  and  96  acres,  8  perche*. 
are  in  the  river  Shannon.    Pop  ,  in  1831,  2,975;  in 
1841,3.221.  Houses  554.  Pop.  of  the  rural  district*, 
in  1841,  2,759.   Houses  485.    Area  of  the  village  of 
Clontuskert,  13  acres.   Pop.,  in  1841.  184.  Houses 
28.    The  parochial  surface  extends  along  the  Shan- 
non, and  the  upper  part  of  Lough  Ree;  and  consist*, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  of  bog.  and  elsewhere  of  very 
indifferent  land.    The  road  from  Lanesborough  to 
Roscommon  passes  south-westward  through  the  in- 
terior.    Mr.  Weld,  speaking  of  bog-improvement, 
and  necessarily  making  chief  reference  to  Clontu*- 
kert,  says,  "  The  great  road  between  the  towns  of 
Roscommon  and  Lanesborough  affords  as  many,  and 
as  striking  examples  as  are  to  be  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  of  what  may  be  effected  by  the  simple 
exertions  of  the  peasantry.    Their  first  effort*  are 
directed  to  the  formation  of  a  small  hut,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  dry  upper  sods  of  the  bog,  and  tbe*e 
serve  both  for  the  walls  and  the  roof.    Some  of  these 
huts  were  so  small  as  barely  to  contain  the  few 
beings  who  sought  refuge  within  them  from  the 
weather ;  and  a  much  ruder  state  of  existence  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive ;  but  still  the  inmates 
are  better  off  than  those  who  inhabit  the  hovels 
which  I  have  described  in  some  of  the  towns ;  for 
they  have  free  and  pure  air  around  them,  and  fuel 
is  abundant.  A  fire  burns  perpetually  on  the  hearth, 
the  heat  of  which,  oppressive  to  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  is  nevertheless  by  these  poor  people 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life,  even 
during  the  dog-days.     The  little  potato  garden, 
which  is  laid  out  the  first  year  near  the  hovel,  is 
commonly  very  rough,  and  the  produce  inconsider- 
able ;  but,  with  each  succeeding  year,  it  wears  gra- 
dually a  better  appearance,  and  yields  more,  as  ashes 
and  manure  are  spread  upon  it.    The  patch  of  oat* 
comes  next,  and  willow  fences  are  made  round  the 
enclosures.    The  rent  charged  and  paid  for  some  of 
these  small  tenements,  on  the  bogs  near  the  roadside, 
amounts  occasionally  to  two  guineas  an  Irish  acre.** 
An  abbey  for  regular  canons  is  alleged  by  Arcbdall 
to  have  been  founded  here  in  the  earlier  ages  by  St. 
Faithlec,  and  to  have  continued  in  existence  till  the 

date  of  the  general  suppression  This  parish  is  a 

vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  ^  uosriSLocoH 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Elphin.  The  vicarial 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £43  10s.  lid.,  and  the 
rectorial  for  £186  7s.  4d.;  and  the  latter  are  impro- 
priate in  Mr.  Armstrong.  In  1834,  the  parishioners 
were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  3  hedge-schools  had 
on  their  books  119  boys  and  41  girl*. 

CLONTYGLASS,  a  bog  in  the  district  of  Mary- 
borough, 2^  miles  north-north- west  of  the  town  of 
Maryborough,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Area,  1.4i>8 
English  acres.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  low- 
grounds,  which  have  a  gradual  fall  to  the  river  Ou- 
itass  ;  on  the  east,  by  a  small  valley,  which  divides 
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it  from  the  bog  of  Derrygylc;  on  the  south,  by  high 
grounds,  which  separate  it  from  the  bog  of  Ross;  and 
on  the  west,  by  lands  which  hare  a  rery  gentle  ascent 
towards  the  hills  of  Ballyfin.  It  is  dirided  by  two 
rivulet*  which  descend  from  the  Ballyfin  hills,  and 
discharge  themselves  at  its  east  side  into  the  Black- 
water  stream,  an  early  affluent  of  the  Barrow.  Its 
northern  section  consists  of  wet  and  soft  fibrous 
peat ;  its  south  and  west  parts  consist  principally  of 
compact  black  bog;  and  its  substrata  are  principally 
limestone  grarel  and  clay.  Its  highest  and  lowest 
points  lie  respectively  307  and  268  feet  abore  the 
level  of  high  water  in  Dublin  bay.  Estimated  cost 
of  reclamation.  £1,5)11  Is. 

CLONY.    See  Clonev. 

CLONYGOOSE.    See  Clonaooobe. 

CLONYGOWAN.    See  Cloneyoown. 

CLONYHURK.    See  Clonehorxe. 

CLONYN,  co.  Meath.  See  Castlktown-Dbl- 
tin. 

CLONYNE.    See  Cloiseen. 

CLOON.    See  Clone. 

CLOONACOOL.    See  Cloonochill. 

CLOONAFF,  Clonaff,  or  Cloncraff,  a  parish 
on  the  east  border  of  the  barony  of  Roscommon,  5 
miles  north-north-east  of  Strokestown,  co.  Roscom- 
mon, Connaught.  Length,  westward,  5}  miles; 
breadth,  from  1,  furlong  to  3  miles;  area,  5.454 
acres,  1  rood,  30  perches,— of  which  387  acres,  3 
roods,  8  perches,  are  in  Lough  Bodarig,  207  acres, 
2  roods,  5  perches,  are  in  Lough  Nablahy,  and  332 
acre*,  2  roods,  24  perches,  are  in  small  lakes. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  2,524;  in  1841,  2,853.  Houses  499. 
Much  of  the  surface  is  marsh  and  bog;  and  scarcely 
any  is  prime  or  even  tolerably  good  land.  The 
•outh-west  arm  of  Lough  Bodarig  washes  the  south- 
ern frontier;  and  a  chain  of  lakes  lies  across  the 
interior.  The  principal  mansion  is  Clonaghee-house. 
The  utterly  tiresome  fable  of  monasteries,  founded 
by  St.  Patrick,  associates  itaelf  with  Cloonaffas  with 
nobody  knows  how  many  other  Irish  parishes.  The 
road  from  Strokestown  to  Drumsna  passes  through 
the  interior — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  AroBniH  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Elphin.  Tithe  composition,  £109.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  7.  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  2,671  ;  and  a  daily  school  was  aided  with  £2 
2s.  a-ycar  from  Mrs.  Conry,  and  had  on  its  books  85 
boys  and  31  girls. 

CLOON  AG  ASHILL,  a  bog  a  brief  distance  west 
of  Hollymount,  barony  of  Kilmain,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught.  Area,  1,629  acres.  It  is  to  a  large  extent 
reclaimed  and  improved  ,  and  was  reported  on  as 
follows  in  1814.  "This  is  a  firm,  dry,  compact, 
black  bog.  The  river  Robe  runs  through  it.  "  4 
It  is  remarkably  well  circumstanced  with  respect 
to  improrement,  good  limestone  gravel  being  in  all 
parts  very  convenient  for  spreading  on  its  surface. 
The  bog  is  averagely  15  feet  deep  ;  the  under  strata 
is  limestone  gravel.  On  the  edge  of  this  bog,  ad- 
joining the  road  leading  from  Hollymount  to  Ballm- 
robe,  the  plantation,  which  consists  of  fir,  alder, 
beech,  fee.,  is  remarkably  fine."  Its  height  above 
the  level  of  high  water  in  Galway  bay  is  1149  feet. 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £2,263  10s.  Cloona- 
ga>hi). house  stands  1}  mile  west  of  Hollymount. 

CLOON  AGH.    See  Clobnach. 

CLOONBERN.    See  Clobber.*. 

CLOONCLARE.    See  Clonclare. 

CLOONDARA,  or  Cloondraqh,  an  island  in 
the  barony  and  county  of  Longford,  and  on  the  west 
margin  of  the  province  of  Leinster.  Its  length,  from 
east  to  west,  is  2}  miles  ;  and  its  breadth,  from  north 
to  south,  is  U.  It  has  proximately  an  oval  outline  ; 
and  is  formed  by  the  Shannon  and  two  branches  of ' 


the  river  Camlm.  Its  whole  surface  is  flat  and  low; 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  eastern  half  is  bog.  The 
road  from  Longford  to  Strokestown  passes  across  its 
Kouth-west  comer :  it  is  carried  over  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Camlin  by  a  bridge  of  4  arches,  and  32 
yards  in  length  .  over  the  corner  of  the  island,  by  a 
causeway  34  yards  in  length  ;  and  over  the  Shannon, 
by  a  bridge  of  7  arches,  and  60  yards  in  length  ;  the 
whole  forming  a  straight  flat  passage  of  126  yards  in 
length,  and  16  feet  in  width.  At  the  Longford  end 
of  the  passage  stands  the  village  of  Castletown  ;  and 
at  the  Roscommon  end  stands  that  of  Tarmonbarry. 
At  the  island  of  Cloondragh  are  the  docks,  ba-ins, 
and  warehouses  of  the  western  terminus  of  the  Royal 
Canal ;  and  here  occur  also  improvements  projected 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Shannon  Navigation.  See 
Richmond  Harbour. 

CLOONDARA,  or  <  'loondradh,  a  village  on 
the  above  island,  and  in  the  parish  of  Killasbee, 
barony  and  co.  Longford.  Leinster.  Area,  40  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  214  ;  in  1841,  416.    Houses  82. 

CLOONECORRICK.    See  Cloncorrick. 

CLOONEENBEG.  a  rillage  in  the  parish  of 
Atbleague,  barony  of  Athlone.  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  230. 
Houses  42. 

CLOONEY.    See  Clonet  and  Clopnet. 

CLOON  FIN  LOUGH.    See  Clonfinlocch. 

CLOONISH,  a  small  harbour  on  the  west  coast 
of  Joyce-Country,  barony  of  Ballinahincb,  co.  Gal- 
way, Connaught.  A  pier  was  built  here  by  the  late 
Mr.  Nimmo,  supposed  to  have  been  with  govern- 
ment funds ;  and  is  useful  for  the  landing  of  sea- 
manure,  and  for  the  shipping  of  turf  for  Galway. 

CLOONKEEN.    See  Cloneeen. 

CLOON  LARA,  a  bamlct  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
tonanlea,  barony  of  Lower  Tulla,  co.  Clare,  Munster. 
It  stands  on  the  cross-road  from  Killaloe  to  Limerick. 
Area,  20  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  219.    Houses  31. 

See  KtLTONANLEA. 

CLOONLOGHER.    See  Clonlocher. 

CLOONMEEN.    See  Clonmeeb. 

CLOONOGHILL,  or  Cloonacool,  a  parish  on 
the  west  border  of  the  barony  of  Corran,  !i  >  miles 
west-south- west  of  Ballymote,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
Length,  south  by  westward,  4  miles ;  extreme  breadth, 
3}  ;  area,  7,097  acres,  3  roods,  27  perches, — of  which 
108  acres,  1  rood,  are  in  Lough  Templebouse,  and 
177  acres,  3  roods,  28  perches,  are  in  Lough  Cloona- 
cleigha.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2,241;  in  1841,  2,56a 
Houses  459.  The  land  consists  variously  of  good 
arable  and  pasture  grounds,  and  of  reclaimable  moor 
and  bog.  The  declination  is  to  the  north ;  and  the 
drainage  is  effected,  along  the  eastern  boundary,  by 
the  Awinreore.  Lough  Templehouse  lie*  on  the 
northern  boundary,  and  has  a  surface-elevation  above 
sea-level  of  186  feet.  Lough  Cloonacleigha  lies 
wholly  m  the  interior,  a  little  north  of  the  centre. 
The  chief  hamlet  is  Bunnanaddan  ;  the  only  notice- 
able country  residence  is  Roads  town  ;  and  the  ob- 
jects of  antiquarian  interest  are  Ballyfaghy-castle, 
and  some  faint  vestiges  of  what  seems  an  old  abbey. 
The  road  from  Ballymote  to  Tobercurry  passes  south- 
westward  through  the  interior  This  pari»b  is  a  vic- 
arage, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Achonrt  [which 
see),  in  the  dio.  of  Achonry.  The  vicarial  tithes 
are  compounded  for  £80,  and  the  rectorial  for  £60; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Mr.  Baker.  Three 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  have  an  attendance  respec- 
tively of  700.  1,200.  and  1.200.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  71.  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  2,256;  and  2  daily  schools — one  of  which  was 
supported  by  the  Baptist  Society— had  on  then 
books  100  boys  and  59  girls. 

C  LOON  ROG  HAN.    See  Clone  ah  an. 
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CLOONTWISCAR.    See  Clontoskert,  co. 

Rn-rommon. 

CLOON  YGORMIC  AN.    See  Ardclare. 

CLORAN-B  RIDGE,  a  small  harbour  in  the  bar. 
ony  of  Dunkellin,  co.  Galway,  Connaught.  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Galway  bay,  between  Duras 
and  Ballinacourty.  A  pier  was  budt  here  by  county 
presentment ;  is  much  used  for  landing  turf  and  sea. 
manure  ;  and  is  frequented  by  about  30  fishing  yawls, 
of  aggregately  90  tons. 

CLO  UGH,  or  Clooh.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Dunaghy,  barony  of  Kilconway,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
It  is  situated  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Ravel 
"Water,  and  near  a  radiation  of  roads  towards  respec- 
tively Ballymena,  Bally  money,  Ballycastle,  Cushen- 
dull,  and  Ballyclare,  anil  6  miles  north  of  Ballymena. 
Here  is  the  court-house  of  the  manor  of  Old  Stone  ; 
in  which,  however,  only  courts-leet  are  held.  Some 
remains  exist  of  a  magnificent  castle  which  belonged 
to  the  Antrim  family,  and  stood  upon  an  inaccessible 
rock.  Fairs  are  held  on  Aug.  5,  Nov.  8,  and  Dec.  9. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  121  ;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CLOUGH,  a  village,  or  small  post  town,  in  the 
parish  of  Lotighin- Island,  barony  of  Kinneleartv,  co. 
Down,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Newry 
to  Downpatrick,  and  not  far  from  the  head  of  Dun- 
drum  bay,  4  miles  east-north  east  of  Castlcwcllan,  5 
west-south-west  of  Downpatrick,  28  south  of  Bel- 
fast, and  68 J  north  bv  east  of  Dublin.  Fairs  are 
held  in  May,  June,  July,  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 
Here  is  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  An  old  cas- 
tle, situated  in  a  Danish  rath,  has  a  very  antique 
appearance;  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Atkinson: 
"  It  has  still  part  of  a  winding  staircase  existing, 
and  must  have  been  solely  built  for  defence,  as  it 
was  too  small  for  the  residence  of  a  family  of  note: 
the  building  of  it  is  attributed  to  the  Danes.  The 
outworks  which  surround  it  are  very  extensive,  ex- 
tending behind  the  town  to  the  east  as  far  as  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  Moore's  house :  the  situation  is  ex- 
cellent for  defence,  the  ground  sloping  from  it  on  all 
sides,  and  no  hill  sufficiently  near  to  command  it." 
Area  of  the  town,  28  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  435. 
Houses  74. 

CLOUGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Castlecomer, 
barony  of  Fassadining,  co.  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  It 
stands  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  county,  | 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  Diuane  rivulet,  and  4  miles 
north-north-east  of  Castlecomer.  The  site  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  altitude  of  469  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  yet  is  quite  low  in  rela- 
tive position  to  the  circumjacent  upland  country. 
The  Clough  brewery  stands  on  the  Dinane  rivulet. 
The  village  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish. 
See  Castlecomer.  Area  of  the  village,  70  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  582 ;  in  1841,  525.    Houses  106. 

CLOUGH,  a  ruined  ancient  quadrangular  fortalice 
in  the  parish  of  Agli*b,  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
The  structure  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  King 
John,  as  a  half-way  stage  between  Waterford  and 
Cork.    See  Aglish. 

CLOUGH,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Clones: 
see  that  article. 

CLOUGH,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Chapel, 
barony  of  Bantrjr,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It  stands 
near  the  Boro  rivulet,  3  miles  south-west  of  Ennis- 
corthv.    Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

CLOUGH,  an  alias  name  of  the  parish  of  Lcskin* 
fere,  barony  of  Gorey.  co.  Wexford.  See  Leskin- 
fere. 

CLOUGHBRIDGE.  a  hamlet  on  the  coast  of 
the  barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It 
is  situated  10  miles  north  by  east  of  Dungto. 

CLOUGH  EN  RY.    See  Clogherney. 

CLOUGHGRENAN.    See  Cloohurenan. 


CLOUGHJORDAN.    See  Cloohjordajt. 

CLOUGH-MILLS,  a  village  in  tbe  parishes  of 
Dundermot-Grange  and  Killagnn,  barony  of  KUcon. 
way,  co  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  tbe  road 
from  Ballymena  to  Coleraine,  2j  miles  north-north- 
west of  Clough,  and  8,  south-east  of  Ballymonev. 
Area  of  the  Dundermot  section,  10  acres ;  of  the 
Killagan  section,  7  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831.  101  ;  in  1841,  158.  Houses  35.  Pop.  of  the 
Dundermot  section,  in  1841,  87.    Houses  21. 

CLOUGH-MORE,  a  hill  on  the  north  screen  of 
Carlingford  bay,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  tbe 
Mourne  mountain  range,  and  a  brief  distance  east  of 
the  gorgeous  village  of  Rosstrevor,  co.  Down,  Ulster. 
As  seen  from  the  side  of  the  bay,  it  appears  lofty, 
and  seems  to  terminate  in  a  peak  ;  but  it  is  in  reality 
one  of  the  smallest  masses  in  the  great  mountain- 
chain  to  which  it  belongs,  and  its  summit  is  a  flat  of 
several  acres  covered  with  moss.  "  Clough-Mor. 
•the  great  stone/"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  is  so 
called  from  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  weighing  perhaps 
30  tons,  which  stands  upon  a  summit  of  a  projecting 
cliff  nearly  midway  up  the  mountain.  How  it  got 
there  is  one  of  the  buried  secrets  of  the  past :  if 
placed  there  by  human  labour,  if  indeed  ■  the  work 
of  Druid  hands  of  old,'  it  would  almost  sanction  tbe 
belief  that  they  had  the  assistance  of  fallen  spirits, — 
the  giant  sons  of  Anak,  who  rebelled  against  tbe 
Creator.  There  are,  nevertheless,  several  circum- 
stances which  encourage  the  idea  that  its  singular 
situation  was  not  the  result  of  chance.  It  stands 
upon  the  brow  of  a  small  hill ;  and  under  it  are  re- 
mains of  oblong  stones,  such  as  we  commonly  find 
supporting  the  cap-stones  of  cairns  ;  it  is  hollowed 
beneath,  sloping  gradually  to  (by  comparison')  a  pivot. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  it  could  have 
been  dropped  into  its  plaee, — a  contribution  from 
one  of  the  adjacent  mountains  ;  for  the  greater  ele- 
vations are  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  a  valley 
of  some  depth  and  space  intervenes  between  its  sit* 
and  tbe  heights  that  look  down  upon  it.  There  are 
also  other  indications  of  cromleochs  in  various  direc- 
tions around  it."  Tbe  summit  of  the  hill  to  which 
this  wondrous  stone  gives  name,  commands  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  panoramic  views  in  tbe  kingdom. 
"  How  magnificent  was  tbe  prospect !"  say  the  writers 
we  have  just  quoted.  "  We  involuntarily  quoted  tbe 
line  applied  to  a  very  different  subject, — a  city  where 
the  smoke  was  ascending  from  tens  of  thousands  of 
human  habitations, — 

'  Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  r 

Immediately  below  us  was  tbe  bay  with  its  innumer- 
able tiny  creeks  ;  in  one  of  which,  just  under  shelter 
of  the  mountain  opposite,  lies  the  pretty  town  of 
Carlingford  ;  and  to  the  north,  on  tbe  other  side  of 
a  long  flat  that  stretches  out  into  the  sea,  is  the  bay, 
behind  which  lies  the  town  of  Dundrum.  Beautiful 
Rosstrevor  seemed  as  if  sleeping  at  our  feet.  Behind 
us  were  tbe  everlasting  hills ;  and  oceanward,  tbe 
sight  was  arrested  for  a  moment  by  a  shadow  upon 
tbe  waters ;  this  was  the  Isle  of  Man,  very  dimly 
seen  ;  to  the  south  the  Hill  of  Howth  appeared  dis- 
tinctly. Looking  inland,  tbe  mountains  rose  one 
above  another  over  the  hay ;  and  tbe  bay  seemed  so 
directly  under  us,  tbat  we  fancied  a  stone  thrown 
from  the  spot  on  which  we  stood  might  have  fallen 
into  it;  opening  among  the  hills  was  a  most  rich 
valley,  continued  all  the  way  to  Lough  Neagb,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  ;  and  the  lake,  or  rather  a  haze 
which  indicates  it,  is  clearly  perceptible.  In  tbe 
foreground,  carrying  tbe  eye  beyond  Rosstrevor, 
with  the  tall  spire  of  its  pretty  church,  tbe  green 
verdure  of  its  encompassing  fields,  and  the  fine  foliage 
of  its  abundant  trees,  we  trace  tbe  course  of  tie 
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river,  winding  op  to  Newry,  with  the  village  of 
Warreospoint  midway.  And  still  we  had  the  moun- 
tains look  where  we  would ;  bleak  and  barren,  and 
rudely  pirture»que;  with  here  and  there  tbe  brown 
tracts  of  footways,  and  patches  of  cultivation,  mark- 
ing them  u.i  objects  which  industry  was  labouring  to 
subdue." 

CLOUGHOUGHTER,  a  ruined  old  castle  on 
the  west  side  of  the  district  of  Loughtee,  co.  Cavan, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  an  islet  near  Killikeen,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  series  of  wooded  lakes  on 
the  e»tate  of  Lord  Farnham  ;  and  is  remarkable  as 
tbe  place  in  which  the  insurgents  of  IG41  imprisoned 
Bi*hop  Bedell, — that  grand  ornament  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  church,  tbe  translator  of  the  Bible  into 
Irish,  and  the  humble  and  zealous  promoter  of  vari- 
ous works  which  render  his  memory  redolent  to 
fame. 

CLOUNAGH,  Cloonaoh,  or  Clonach,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello.  2  miles  south-west 
of  Rathkeale,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Length,  2 
miles ;  breadth,  I J  ;  area,  2,428  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  648 ;  in  1841.  690.  Houses  99.  The  surface 
declines  to  tbe  north,  is  drained  by  the  Deel,  and 
consists  of  good  land. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Rathkeale  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Tithe  composition,  £138  9s. 
2jd.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  about  450 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  tbe  chapel  of  Kilcoleroan. 
In  1834.  tbe  Protestants  amounted  to  14,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  GOO  ;  and  a  pay  daily  school  had 
on  its  books  15  boys  and  15  girls. 

CLOUNANAHA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Inagb, 
barony  of  Inchiquin,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  Post-town, 
Ennistyroon.    Pop.  about  160. 

CLOUNCAGH.    See  Cloncaoh. 

CLOUNCORAGH.    See  Coleman's  Well. 

CLOUNCRE  W,  a  small  parish  in  tbe  barony  of 
Upper  Connello,  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Area, 
1.715  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  270;  in  1841,  485. 
Houses  62.  It  is  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick  ;  is  wholly 
appropriated  to  the  see  ;  and  contains  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school.  In  1834,  the  inhabitants  were 
all  Roman  Catholic*. 

CLOUNEY,  Clonet,  or  Cloowet,  a  parish  in 
the  barony  of  Corromroe,  3j  miles  east  of  Ennisty- 
roon, co.  Clare,  Munster.  Length,  eastward,  5§ 
miles ;  breadth,  from  3  furlongs  to  4}  miles ;  area, 
10.225  acres,  2  roods,  36  perches,  — of  which  17 
acres,  28  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,371  ; 
in  1841.  3.077.  Houses  478.  The  surface  is 
moorishly  tuiuulated,  or  prevailinglv  hilly  and  up- 
land. About  two-thirds  consist  of  excellent  pas- 
ture, —or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  *  meadow ;'  and  the 
remainder  is  a  mixture  of  bog  and  arable  ground. 
The  greater  part  of  tbe  soil  is  a  fertile  clay  upon 
wbinstone  rock.  The  declination  is  to  the  west ; 
the  seaward  side  approaches  within  2  miles  of  Li*. 
canor  bav  ;  and  the  drainage  is  effected  by  the  afflu- 
ents and*  main  stream  of  tbe  Forsett  river.  Tbe 
highest  ground,  Slievebeg,  is  situated  on  the  north- 
ern  boundary ;  and  has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of 
525  feet.  The  principal  residences  are  Fort- House, 
and  Ardmore ;  and  tbe  chief  hamlets  are  Farnogue, 
Derreen,  Monearnabrieka,  Parkhegnakilla,  Reana- 
gappa,  and  Magherareagh.  The  roads  from  En- 
■istymon  toward  respectively  Com) fin  and  Ennis 
pass  through  the  interior.— This  parish  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Kiltoraght 
[which  see],  in  tbe  dio.  of  Kilfenora.  Vicarial  tithe 
composition,  £53  6s.  8d.  Tbe  rectorial  tithes, 
jointly  with  those  of  Kiltoraght.  are  compounded  for 
£166  13s.  4d.,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  deanery 
of  Kilfenora.    Tbe  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  a.. 


attendance  of  1,000;  and,  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  that  of  Kil- 
toraght. In  1834,  the  parishioners  were  all  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  3  hedge-school-  had  on  their  books 
170  bov*  and  77  girls. 

CLOUNSHIRE,  or  Clowsotre,  a  parish  on  the 
eastern  border  of  tbe  barony  of  Lower  Connello,  1  • 
mile  west-south- west  of  Adare.  co.  Limerick,  Mun- 
ster. Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1| ;  area,  1.517 
acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  542;  in  1841.  461.  Houses 
72.  Tbe  land  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  almost 
ornate  in  cultivation.  The  road  from  Tralee  to 
Limerick  passes  through  the  interior.  Clounshire- 
house,  about  2  miles  from  Adare,  is  the  seat  of  Col. 
John  Dickson.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Rathkeale  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Limerick.  Tithe  composition,  £90.  In 
1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  7,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  557  ;  and  a  daily  school  was  aided  with 
about  £11  a-year  from  subscription,  and  had  on  its 
books  59  boys  and  34  girls, 

CLOUNTADE.    See  Clowtead. 

CLOYDAGH,  or  Clodt,  a  parish,  partly  in  tha 
barony  of  Slievemargy,  Queen's  co.,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Carlow,  co.  Carlo w,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
West  Idrone,  co.  Carlow,  3  miles  south-south- we-t 
of  the  town  of  Carlow,  Leinster.  Length,  west- 
ward, 4  miles;  breadth,  from  jf  of  a  mile  to  2}  miles. 
Area  of  the  Slievemargy  section,  788  acres,  28 
perches, — of  which  245  acres,  2  roods,  33  perches, 
lie  detached  in  Queen's  co.,  yet  contiguous  to  the 
Carlow  parts  of  the  parish,  and  1  rood,  32  perches, 
are  in  the  river  Barrow.  Area  of  the  barony  of 
Carlow  section,  1,265  acres.  2  roods,  II  perches, 
—of  which  27  acres,  1  rood.  32  perches,  are  in 
the  Barrow.  Area  of  the  Idrone  section,  2,889 
acres,  2  roods,  29  perches, — of  which  22  acres,  8 
perches,  are  in  the  Barrow.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  1.422;  in  1841,  1.499.  Houses  240.  Pop. 
of  the  Idrone  section,  in  1831,  903;  in  1841,  997. 
Houses  161.  Pop.  of  tbe  barony  of  Carlow  section, 
in  1831,  204;  in  1841,  211.  Houses  27.  It  com- 
prises part  of  the  rich  vale  of  the  river  Barrow,  and 
tbe  greater  portion  of  those  green,  beautiful,  gently 
descending  offshoots  of  the  Slievemargy  mountains 
which  bear  the  name  of  Cloghrenan  Hills.  A  small 
part  of  the  surface  is  upland  wa*te ;  most  of  the  hilly 
ground  is  either  woodland  or  pasture  ;  and  tbe  opu- 
lent low  lands  on  the  Barrow  are  chiefly  in  tillage, 
yet  largely  disposed  in  the  parks  and  woods  and  pro- 
fuse embellishments  of  demesne  ground.  The  prin- 
cipal assemblage  of  interesting  features  is  noticed  in 
the  article  Cloghrenan  :  which  see.  The  principal 
summit  is  that  of  Cloghrenan  hill,  situated  a  little 
south  of  the  centre,  and  possessing  an  altitude  of 
1,038  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Bilboa  colliery 
is  situated  on  the  west  border.  The  principal 
seats,  additional  to  Cloghrenan,  are  Fonthill  and 
Raheendoran.  A  little  south  of  Cloghrenan  de- 
mesne is  the  singularly  interesting  locality  of  Mill- 
ford, — celebrated  for  flour-mill  establishments  whose 
great  extent  and  accompanying  improvement*  are 
fitted  to  astonish  Englishmen.  See  Millford. 
The  western  road  from  Carlow  to  Leighlin- Bridge 
passes  down  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Barrow  ;  and 
the  advantages  of  that  river's  navigation  are  en- 
joyed by  tbe  inhabitant*. — This  pari»h  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leigh- 
lin. Vicarial  tithe  composition,  £92  6s.  Ijd.  ; 
glebe,  £25  4*.  Gross  income.  £117  10s.  1  jd. ; 
nett,  £77  17s.  8jd.  Patron,  tbe  diocesan.  Tbe 
rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £184  12s.  3]d., 
and  are  impropriate  in  Col.  Bruen  and  W.  Fish- 
bourne,  Esq.  The  church  was  built,  in  1800.  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10*.  9*d.  from  the  late 
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Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  170;  attendance 
180.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance 
of  about  700 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Clonmulsk, 
Cillinane,  Wells,  and  Old  Leigblin.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  343,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  1,168;  and  3  daily  schools — one  of  which 
was  in  connection  with  the  National  Board,  and  one  in 
connection  with  the  Kildare-Place  Society — had  on 
their  books  142  boys  and  91  girls. 

CLOYNE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly.  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  contains  the  town  of  Cl.oy.ve, 
and  the  rillage  of  Ballycotton:  see  these  ar- 
ticles. Length,  west-north-westward,  4\  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  3} ;  area,  9,969  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831.  6.410;  in  1841,  6,726.  Houses  1,070. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  3,327;  in 
1841,  4.077-  Houses  645.  The  surface  extends 
from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  aide  of  Bally- 
cotton  bay,  west-north-we6tward,  to  nearly  the 
opposite  boundary  of  the  barony ;  and  is  drained 
partly  to  Ballycotton  bay,  and  partly  to  Cork  Har- 
bour. The  surface  is  to  a  considerable  extent  turou- 
lated  or  somewhat  boldly  varied  ;  yet  largely  consists 
of  a  rich  wheat-bearing  portion  of  the  great  vale  of 
Imokilly.  A  series  of  caves  has  long  attracted  notice, 
and  is  intricate,  ramified,  very  extensive,  and  occasion- 
ally beautiful,  yet  seems  never  to  have  been  thoroughly 
explored.  A  brief  notice  of  the  principal  is  given  in 
our  article  Carrioacrump  [which  seel,  and  com- 
paratively full  notices  may  be  seen  in  Croker's  Re- 
searches, Brewer's  Ireland,  Windele's  Cork,  a  Letter 
from  Bishop  Bennett  to  Dr.  Parr,  Smith's  Cork, 

and  most  works  of  tourists  in  the  district  This 

parish  is  an  appropriate  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne. 
A  portion  of  the  tithes,  compounded  for  £223  18s. 
3d.,  belongs  to  the  economy  estate  of  the  dean  and 
chapter;  and  a  portion,  compounded  for  £1,1 18  14s. 
74<l  ,  belongs  to  the  five  vicars  choral,  and,  after 
suffering  deduction  of  agent's  fees,  is  divided  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fourth  to  each  of  the  two  senior 
vicars,  one-sixteenth  to  the  youngest  vicar,  and  the 
remainder  in  equal  parts  to  the  third  and  fourth 
vicars.  Two  curates  are  appointed  by  the  dean  to 
perform  the  duties.  The  parochial  church  is  the 
cathedral,  and  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
town.  Attendance  160.  A  private  bouse  at  Bally- 
cotton, and  also  a  coast-guard  station,  are  occupied 
as  parochial  places  of  worship,  the  former  on  Sab- 
bath, the  latter  on  Fridav,  and  have  an  attendance 
of  respectively  50  and  16.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  3,500;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Churcbtown.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  348,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  6, 148 ;  2  Sunday  schools  bad  on  their  books  33 
boys  and  15  girls  ;  and  6  daily  schools  had  366  boys 
and  190  girls.  One  of  the  daily  schools  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  free- school,  supported  by  public  col- 
lections ;  one  was  a  female  school,  supported  by  the 
annual  subscriptions  of  Mrs.  Brinkley,  and  others ; 
and  one  was  an  endowed  school,  supported  chiely 
by  a  bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  Crowe,  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  which  produced  £190  8s.  per  annum.  In 
1840,  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  at  Cloyne 
were  in  connection  with  the  National  Board,  and 
bad  on  their  books  respectively  247  boys  and  156 
girls. 

CLOYNE, 

A  market  and  post  town,  and  an  ancient  Episcopal 
city,  in  the  parish  of  Cloyne,  barony  of  Imokilly, 
co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  3}  miles  south- 
aouth-east  of  Middleton,  4  miles  south-west  of 


Castle-Martyr,  and  127  miles  south-west  by  south 

of  Dublin. 

General  Description.')— Tbe  site  of  the  town  is 
the  skirt  of  a  gentle  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
vale,  about  2  miles  north-east  of  a  bay  or  offshoot  of 
Cork  Harbour,  and  5  miles  west-north-  west  of  the 
head  of  Ballycotton  bay.  The  country  around  it  is 
fertile  in  soil,  variegated  in  surface,  and  studded 
with  several  comfortable  villas.  The  principal  man- 
sions within  a  range  of  two  miles  are  James  brook. 
R.  W.  O.  Adams,  Esq. ;  Kilbree,  S.  W.  G.  Adams, 
Esq. ;  Ballymaloe-Castle,  C.  J.  Forster,  E*q. ; 
Castle-Mary,  Mr.  Longfield ;  and  Ro*tellan- Castle, 
the  Marquis  of  Thomond.  See  Castle-Mary  and 
Rostellan. — The  town  consists  principally  of  two 
streets,  which  intersect  each  other's  centre  at  right 
angles.  Moat  of  the  houses  are  well  built  j  and 
many  are  characterised  by  massive  square  chimneys. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  place  is  that  of  a 
small  ancient  city,  more  pretending  than  sumptuous 
in  its  former  character,  more  venerable  than  artistical 
in  its  architectural  monuments,  and  now  so  aban- 
doned to  neglect  as  to  be  menaced  with  village  in- 
significance, and  almost  with  extinction. 

The  Cathedral.]— The  cathedral  is  a  plain,  heavy, 
ancient,  cruciform  structure,  in  good  preservation. 
It  claims  to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th  century  by 
St.  Coleman  ;  but  presents  architectural  evidence  of 
being,  in  none  of  its  parts,  of  earlier  date  than  some 
period  between  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  that  of 
Edward  L    The  early  style  of  pointed  architecture, 
prevailingly  characterixed  by  the  simple  lancet  arch, 
pervades  the  eastern  or  most  ancient  part  of  the 
edifice;  yet  yields,  in  the  large  east  window,  to  a 
more  elaborate  style  of  design,  and,  in  other  parts, 
to  various  features  of  innovation  and  change.  The 
choir  was  repaired  in  1776,  under  the  direction  of 
Bishop  Agar ;  and  it  then  received  into  incongruous 
blending  with  its  more  austere  lineaments,  various 
features  and  ornaments  in  the  Italian  style.  The 
whole  structure,  in  fact,  has  been  so  often  and  bung- 
lingly  patched,  daubed,  and  played  with  by  empiri- 
cism and  stupidity,  that  a  stranger  might  almost  sup- 
pose it,  on  a  cursory  glance,  to  be  a  rude  piece  of 
masonry  tastelessly  constructed  out  of  the  quarried 
ruins  of  a  group  of  fallen  and  variou«ly-dated  Gothic 
piles.    "  The  remains  of  ancient  carved  stone- work, 
mouldings,  shafts,  raullions,  capitals,  ice  ,  are  every- 
where plastered,  and  encrusted  over  with  white- 
wash ;  ancient  windows  are  filled  in  with  masonry : 
while  modern  ones  have  been  opened  up  out  of  all 
harmony  with  the  character  of  the  building."  The 
nave  is  120  feet  long,  and  is  separated  into  a  centre 
and  aisles  by  a  double  range  of  5  arches,  springing 
from  square  massive  pieces  of  solid  masonry.  The 
north  transept  contains  as  altar-tomb  of  the  Fitt- 
geralds  of  Imokilly ;  and  the  south  window  of  the 
south  transept  is  filled,  and  has  resting  against  it  the 
tomb  of  the  Longfields  of  Castle-Mary.    The  choir 
is  70  feet  in  length,  and  is  lighted  at  eaek  side  by 
three  small  pointed  windows.    The  upper  part  of 
the  great  east  window  is  richly  ornamented  with 
ogee  tracery.    A  tower  formerly  rose  from  the  in- 
tersection  of  the  edifice's  limbs,  but  has  all  disap. 
peared;  and  one  of  the  arches  which  supported  it 
still  contains  a  lavatory  or  holy  water  tout.  A 
cross- wall  or  screen,  built  by  Bishop  Agar,  separates 
the  choir  from  the  rest  of  the  interior ;  and  absurdly 
affects  to  be  in  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture.    "  As 
the  workmen  dug  deep  in  the  nave  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion "  of  this  wall,  says  Mr.  Brewer,  quoting  from  the 
MSS.  of  Sir  R.  Hoare,  "they  discovered  a  row  of 
graves,  of  a  singular  construction,  consisting  of  brirk 
cells,  exactly  suited  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  body 
contained  in  each,  and  one  of  them  ended  at  the 
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■boulders ;  nor  were  any  of  the  skull  bone*  to  he 
found  with  the  body.  It  is  therefore  not  impro- 
bable that  the  head  of  the  owner  may  hare  been 
fixed  on  Cork  gates,  in  the  times  of  turbulence ; 
a*  they  appear  from  the  prints  given  us  of  that 
city,  in  the  Pacata  Hi  hernia,  to  be  full  of  these 
trophies."  The  chief  monuments  in  the  cathedral, 
adititional  to  those  of  the  Fitxgeralds  and  Long, 
fields,  are  mural  monuments  of  Hi-hop*  Woodward 
and  Warburton,  an  elegant  white  marble  symbolical 
monument  of  Bishop  Bennett,  and  a  monument  of 
Susan  Adams,  the  epitaph  of  which  was  writteo  by 
Mr-  Piozzi,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Building*  adjoining  the  Cathedral.]— The  ceme- 
tery around  the  cathedral  is  spacious,  and  acquires  a 
secluded  and  agreeable  appearance  from  numerous 
trees  planted  upwards  of  a  century  ago  by  Bishop 
Maule.  Within  it,  and  at  a  brief  distance  from  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  cathedral,  are  the  remains  of 
a  very  ancient  building,  measuring  30  feet  by  19,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  church  ot  Cloyne, 
or  predecessor  of  the  present  cathedral.  Beyond  the 
enclosure,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  high  road, 
yet  only  about  100  feet  distant  from  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  cathedral,  stands  a  pillar-tower,  10  feet 
in  diameter,  and  originally  92  feet  in  height.  In 
1683  it  was  renovated,  and  began  to  be  used  as  a 
belfry  ;  and,  in  1749,  a  stroke  of  lightning  rent  the 
vaulted  top,  threw  down  the  bell,  and  considerably 
damaged  the  walls  of  the  pile.  After  this  demoli- 
tion of  the  conical  roof,  an  embattlement  was  placed 
round  the  ton,  so  that  the  tower  slightly  differs  in 
appearance  from  the  other  interesting  Irish  anti 


of  its  class  — The  palace  and  Episcopal 
connected  with  the  cathedral,  were  the 
residence  of  a  long  line  of  bishops  up  to  the  recent 
annexation  of  the  see  to  Cork  and  Ross ;  and  are 
ao  interestingly  described  in  the  Letter  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  from  Bishop  Bennett  to 
Dr.  Parr,  that  we  are  induced  to  quote  the  pas- 
sage :  "  The  Episcopal  house  is  at  the  east  end 
of  the  village;  a  large  irregular  building,  having 
been  altered  and  improved  by  different  bishops, 
but  altogether  a  comfortable  and  handsome  resi- 
dence. The  side  next  to  the  village  has  a  very 
close  screen  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  three  other 
sides  look  to  a  large  garden,  and  a  farm  of  400  acres. 
This  farm  constitutes  what  is  called  the  menial 
lands,  is  generally  close  to  the  palace,  and  was  in- 
tended for  the  corn  and  cattle  consumed  at  the 
bishop's  table.  The  garden  is  large — four  acres — 
consisting  of  four  quarters  full  of  fruit,  particularly 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  which  Bishop  Berkeley 
bad  a  predilection  for ;  and  separated  as  well  as 
surrounded  by  shrubberies,  which  contain  some 
pretty  winding  walks,  and  one  large  one,  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  adorned  for  great  part  of  its 
length  by  a  hedge  of  myrtles,  six  feet  high,  planted 
by  Berkeley's  own  hand,  and  which  had  each  of 
them  a  large  ball  of  tar  put  to  their  roots.  At  the 
end  of  the  garden  is  what  we  call  the  rock  shrubbery, 
a  walk  leading  under  young  trees  among  seques- 
tered crags  of  limestone  which  hang  many  feet 
above  our  heads,  and  ending  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave 
of  unknown  length  and  depth,  branching  to  a  great 
distance  under  the  earth,  and  sanctified  by  a  thousand 
wild  traditions." 

Other  Public  Ed-ficet.]— The  Roman  Catholic 
'  or  cathedral  stands  at  the  north  side  of  Spit 
but  present*  no  remarkable  feature  except 
lines*.  Within  it  are  an  ancient  brazen  cru- 
which  was  formerly  carried  in  processions,  and 
a  chalice,  inscribed  with  the  date  1636,  and  the  name 
o'  the  donor.  —  Bishop  Crowe's  endowed  school 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  —  A  small 


square  castle,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  which  was  not  very  many  years  ago  re- 
moved, is  said  to  have  been  built  and  inhabited  by 
the  Fitzgerald*.  seneschals  of  Imokilly.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  fought  a  skirmish  near  the  town  with  one  of 
these  seneschals;  and  behaved  in  the  action  with 
conspicuous  gallantry — A  large  wooden  cross,  pro- 
bably the  representative  of  a  more  ancient  stone  one, 
stood  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  principal  streets, 
and,  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  removed  by  order  of  the  late  Lord  Longueville. 
— An  Augustinian  nunnery  stood  at  one  time  a  little 
west  of  the  Episcopal  palace ;  and  very  absurdly 
pretended  to  have  been  founded  in  the  6th  century, 
and  to  have  had  for  its  first  abbess  a  person  called 
St.  Ite.  Another  monastery,  or  probably  the  same 
one — for  the  former  was  long  ago  demolished — 
affected  to  have  been  founded  in  707.  and  to  have 
Iwen  plundered  first  by  the  people  of  Ossory  in  978. 
and  next  by  Dermot  O'Brien  in  1089.  An  hospital 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  13.26.  and  is  com- 
memorated in  the  name  of  the  Spital  Lands  of 
Cloyne  applied  to  lands  which  formerly  were  its 
property.  In  1260,  the  town,  like  numerous  others 
in  Ireland,  was  divided  into  Englishtown  and  Irish, 
town. 

Trade,  frc]— The  trade  of  Cloyne  seems  never  to 
have  much  exceeded  that  of  a  mere  village,  and  has 
now  lost  its  main  prop  in  the  extinction  of  the  town 
as  a  bishop's  residence.  The  chief  employment,  apart 
from  connection  with  agriculture,  seems  to  be  the 
making  of  coarse  shoes  for  the  surrounding  peasan- 
try. A  weekly  market  and  three  annual  fair*  are 
held,  but  the  greater  part  of  business  of  any  value 
has  been  attracted  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Cove  and  Middleton.  The  shops  of  the  place  have 
been  characterized  as  '*  perfect  magazines  of  every 
variety  of  vendible  articles."  In  1841,  a  Loan  Fund 
had  a  capital  of  £390 ;  circulated  £1,600  in  913 
loans;  and  cleared  £4  12s.  lid.  of  nett  profit.  A 
dispensary  in  the  town  is  within  the  Middleton 
Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  pop.  of  9,095;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  expended  £1 12  10*.,  and  administered 
to  2,553  patients.  A  court  of  petty-sessions  is  held 
alternately  at  Cloyne  and  Middleton;  and  the  senes- 
chal of  Cloyne  holds  a  weekly  manorial  court,  and 
an  annual  court-leet. 

StatieticM.]— Area  of  the  town,  89  acre*.  Pop , 
in  1831,2,227;  in  1841.  2.200.  Houses  340.  Fa- 
milies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  97  ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  234 ;  in  other  pursuits,  106. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 24  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour,  242  ;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  144;  on  means  not  specified. 
27.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could 
read  and  write,  419;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
110;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  361.  Fe- 
males at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  294 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  135 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  605. 

The  Diocfe.]— The  diocese  of  Cloyne  lies  wholly 
within  the  county  of  Cork,  and  comprises  about 
one-half  of  that  great  territory.  Its  line  of  limita- 
tion runs  along  the  whole  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundary-lines  of  the  county ;  follows  the 
southern  or  ocean  boundary  westward  to  the  mouth 
of  Cork  Harbour ;  passes  up  that  marine  inlet  in  a 
direction  to  include  most  of  the  islands ;  makes  a 
detour  northward  nearly  to  Rathcormuck,  and  re- 
turns southward  to  the  Lee,  3}  mile*  above  Cork, 
so  as  to  exclude  a  district  of  10  miles  by  7  ;  ascends 
very  nearly  the  course  of  the  Lee,  and  goes  due 
westward  to  the  boundary  with  Kerry  ;  and  then, 
with  the  exception  of  deflecting  so  much  inward*  as 
to  leave  about  75  square  miles  to  thedio.  of  Ardfert 
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and  Aghadoe,  paste*  northward  alone  the  western 
boundary-line  of  the  county.  The  length  of  the 
dip.,  from  east  to  west,  is  50  Irish,  or  63  English 
miles ;  its  breadth  is  23  Irish,  or  29  English  miles; 
and  its  area  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  to  com- 
prise 539,700  Irish  acres,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
4  benefices  not  accurately  measured,  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  amount  in  statute  acreage,  to  811,658 
acres,  3  roods,  23*  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  321,494. 
—The  benefice  of  Aghada  was  held  in  commendam 
with  the  see  of  Cloyne  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  Gross  episcopal  income,  £5,008  18s. 
10$d. ;  nett,  from  the  see  itself,  £2,965  18s.  Id.; 
nett  from  Aghada  and  its  adjuncts,  £1,125  9s.  9|d. 
The  economy  estate  is  the  only  property  belonging 
to  the  chapter  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  yields 
an  average  annual  revenue  of  X559  10s.  8d.  The 
dignitaries,  with  the  benefices  which  form  their  re- 
spective corps,  and  the  revenues  connected  with 
their  dignities,  or  with  these  benefices,  are, — the 
dean,  benefice  of  Farrahy,  £469;  the  precentor, 
benefice  of  Lisgoold  and  sinecure  rectory  of  Kilcre- 
dan,  £984 ;  the  chancellor,  benefice  of  Clenore  and 
sinecure  rectory  of  Ballyvourney,  £841  14s.  7d. ; 
the  treasurer,  benefice  of  Templenacarrigy,  £508 
8s.  8*1. ;  the  archdeacon,  benefice  of  Gortroe  and 
Dysart,  £420  9s.  SM.{  prebendary  of  Donomih- 
more,  £1.11)0 ;  prebendary  of  Aghultie,  £649; 
prebendary  of  Iniiiscarra,  £1,176;  prebendary  of 
Brigow:i,  £1,116;  prebendary  of  Kilmacdonougb, 
£600 ;  prebendary  of  Cahirultan,  £523  15s.  ;  pre- 
bendary of  Killenemer,  £40;  prebendary  of  Glan- 
ore,  £1,169  13s.  lOd. ;  prebendary  of  Ballyhay, 
£750;  prebendary  of  Coole,  £150;  prebendary 
of  Kilmaclenan,  £92  6s. ;  prebendary  of  Subulter, 
£76  6s.  4Jd. ;  prebendary  of  Cooline,  £75 ;  and 
prebendary  of  Lackeen,  £31.  But  10  of  these  dig- 
nitaries bold  other  preferments  besides  those  which 
constitute  their  respective  corps.  There  are  5  vicars 
choral.  Gross  income,  £1,184  14s.  71,  d,  ;  nett, 
£807  7».  4d — Total  of  parishes,  119;  of  benefices, 
89;  of  sinecure  benefices,  1;  of  benefices  consisting 
of  single  parishes,  67;  of  benefices  consisting  of 
united  parishes,  22;  of  non-resident  incumbents,  33; 
of  stipendiary  curates,  49 ;  of  stipendiary  curates 
distributed  singulation  through  benefices,  38.  Gross 
income  of  benefices,  £44,443  2s.  9jd. ;  nett  income 
of  benefices,  £38,514  2s.  7Jd. ;  pros*  amount  of 
curates'  stipends,  £3,195  14s.  84/1.,  besides  addi- 
tional  advantages  enjoyed  by  8  of  the  curates. 
Total  of  glebe-houses,  25 ;  of  glebe-lands,  61  ;  of 
appropriate  tithes,  £1,396  19s.  9,d.  ;  of  impropriate 
tithes,  £11,435  Is.  lj<l.  The  number  of  benefices 
in  the  gift,  collation,  or  nomination  of  the  Crown,  is 
13 ;  of  the  diocesan,  65 ;  of  incumbent,  1  ;  of  lay- 
men and  corporations,  6;  of  alternate  parties,  includ- 
ing 3  which  are  partly  in  the  gift  of  the  diocesan,  4. 
Total  of  benefices  with  churches,  61  ;  of  benefices 
without  churches,  28;  of  churches,  62;  of  sittings  in 
these  62  churches,  14,163 ;  of  the  cost  of  building  32 
of  the  churches,  and  enlarging  and  repairing  6,  £42,078 
2s.  Hid.,— of  which  £9,436  was  gifted  by  the  late 
Board  of  First  FruiU,  £24,418  0s.  0(d.  was  lent 
by  that  Board,  £6,876  9s.  Id.  was  contributed  by 
private  donation,  and  £793  16s.  Ud.  was  raised  by 
parochial  assessment  or  by  kindred  appliance.  But 
the  return  of  1834,  three  years  earlier  in  date  than 
that  we  have  just  followed,  makes  the  number  of 
churches  64,  and  adds  21  other  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  the  Establishment ;  and  very  probably 
it  exhibits  this  bold  discrepancy  by  reckoning  as 
churches  two  edifices  which  the  other  and  more 
accurate  return  treats  as  ruins,  and  by  regarding  as 
'  other  places  of  worship '  all  schooluou»es,  coast- 
guard stations,  and  private  houses  in  which  the  par- 


ochial clergv  regularly  or  occasionally  conduct  public 
worship.  Total  of  Protestant  dissenting  chapels, 
9;  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  89.  In  1834.  tae 
population  consisted  of  13,866  members  or  adherents 
of  the  Establishment,  14  Presbyterians,  195  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  328,402  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  9  benefices  had  not  one  member  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, each  of  14  had  not  more  than  20,  each  of 
11  had  not  more  than  50,  each  of  14  bad  not  more 
than  100,  each  of  17  had  not  more  than  200.  each 
of  13  had  not  more  than  500,  each  of  three  had  be- 
tween 500  and  1,000,  and  each  of  3  had  between 
1,000  and  2,000;  358  schools,  lists  of  which  were  ob- 
tained, had  on  their  books  12,360  boys.  7.493  girk 
and  14  children  whose  pex  was  not  specified,  and  21 
schools,  no  lists  of  which  could  be  obtained,  were 
computed  to  be  attended  by  1,176  children  ;  and  ut 
the  total  379  schools,  264  were  supported  wholly  by 
fees,  and  115  wholly  or  in  part  by  endowment  or 
subscription, — and  of  the  latter  19  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Board,  5  with  the  Association 
for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  2  with  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith. 

The  see  of  Cloyne  affects  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Coleman,  who  died  in  604  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
traced  in  authentic  record  or  in  monuments  nil 
after  the  arrival  of  the  English.  The  names  of  toe 
bishops  who  sat  in  it  from  1192  till  1431  ue 
Matthew,  Lawrence  O'Sullivan,  Daniel  Floret:.--. 
Patrick  David  Mackelly,  Allan  O'Sullivan,  Dan.ri 
Reginald,  Allan  O'Lonergan.  Nicholas  de  Effing- 
ham, Maurice  O'Solehan,  John  de  Cumba,  John 
Brid,  John  Whittock,  John  de  Swaffham,  Richard 
Wye,  Gerald  Canton,  Adam  Pay,  and  Jordan.  Li 
the  14th  century,  the  see  became  so  impoverished 
that  Edward  III.  applied  to  Pope  John  XXIIL  to 
have  it  annexed  to  the  see  of  Cork,  which  also  had 
become  much  reduced ;  but  the  desired  annexauun 
did  not  take  place  till  about  the  middle  of  next  cen- 
tury, during  the  bishopric  of  Jordan;  and  it  thence 
continued  during  upwards  of  two  centuries.  From 
1638  till  1653,  Cloyne  was  again  made  separate,  and 
was  held  by  George  Synge ;  from  1653  till  the  Res- 
toration of  Charles  II.,  it  lay  vacant ;  from  the  Res- 
toration till  1 678,  it  was  annexed  to  Cork  auid  Re**, 
and  was  held  conjunctly  with  them  by  Michael 
Boyle  and  Edward  Synge ;  and  from  1679  till  Itvio, 
it  continued  separate,  and  was  held  by  Patrvk 
Sheridan,  Edward  Jones,  William  Palliscr.  Tobus 
Pullen,  St.  George  Ash,  John  Pooley.  Chark* 
Crowe,  Henry  Maule,  Edward  Synge.  Geor§e 
Berkeley,  James  Stopford,  Robert  Johnson,  Hoa 
Frederick  Hervey,  Earl  of  Bristol,  Charles  Agar, 
George  Chinnery,  Richard  Woodward,  William  Ben- 
nett, Charles  Morgan  Warburton,  and  John  Brink- 
ley.  Several  of  these  names  figure  more  prominently 
than  the  rest  in  connection  either  with  ecclesiastical 
rule,  with  Christian  benevolence,  or  with  literature: 
Dr.  Ash,  installed  in  1695,  had  previously  been  pro- 
vost and  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin, 
was  translated  from  Cloyne  to  Clogber,  and  from 
Clogher  to  Derry,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the  Rot  si 
Society,  an  eminent  mathematician,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Addison  and  Swift;  Dr.  Crowe,  installed 
in  1702,  figured  chiefly  in  restoring  the  see  from  an 
impoverishment  so  great  as  had  occasioned  ita  f 
to  be  called  '  Episcopus  Quinque  Marcarun 
covering  upwards  of  8,000  Irish  acres  of  iUi 
lands,  in  rebuilding  the  palace  and  repairing  the  ca- 
thedral, and  in  founding  the  endowed  local  school 
which  still  bears  his  name ;  Dr.  Berkeley,  installed 
in  1733,  is  too  thoroughly  known  to  fame  to  need 
one  word  of  notice,— he  was  a  native  of  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  refused  the  offer  of  the  lucrative  trans- 
lation to  the  see  of  Clogher,  petitioned  for  leave  to 
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resign  hi*  bishopric,  hut  was  refuted,  and  tpent  the 
last  few  months  of  hi*  life  at  Oxford;  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, installed  in  1781,  wis  the  author  of  '  The 
Present  State  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,'  published 
in  1 787.  and  is  remembered  as  the  opponent  in  contro- 
versy of  the  facetious  Roman  Catholic  priest  O'Leary ; 
Dr.  Bennett,  installed  in  1794,  figures  as  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Parr,  and  the  sealous  advocate  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  Dr.  Brinkley,  the 
la*t  bishop,  installed  in  1826,  rose  from  being  the 
teacher  of  a  poor  school  in  Suffolk,  to  the  rank  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers,  mathe- 
matician*, and  general  literati  of  his  day.  On  the 
deuth  of  Dr.  Brtnklev  in  1835,  it  became  permanently 
annexed,  in  terms  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act* 
to  the  sees  of  Cork  and  Ross. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Diocete.] — The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic diocese*  of  Cloyne  and  Ross  are  mutually  an- 
nexed ;  and  beat  the  name  of  the  United  Diocese  of 
Cloyne  and  Row.  They  are  divided  into  the  dean- 
cry  of  Middleton,  the  deanery  of  Fermoy,  the  dis- 
trict of  Buttevant,  and  the  diocese  of  Ross ;  and 
they  comprise  54  parishes,  and  have  52  parochial 
clergymen,  and  65  coadjutors  or  curates.  The 
bishop's  parishes  are  Cove  and  Skibbereen ;  and  his 
place  of  residence  is  Cove.  There  are  four  presen- 
tation convents  at  Doner tile,  Youghal,  Middleton, 
and  Fermoy  ;  and  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
at  Charleville.  The  parishes  of  the  united  diocese, 
together  with  the  sites  of  their  chapelt,  are,  I. 
Cove, — Cove  and  Ballyrnore  ;  2.  Killeagh, — Kil- 
leagh  and  Inch  ;  3.  Cloyne,— Cloyne  and  Church- 
town  ;  4.  Ballymacoda,-— Ballymacoda,  Shangarry, 
and  Lady- Bridge  ;  5.  Aghada, —  Aghada,  Salleen, 
and  Ballyrostig;  6.  Middleton,— Middleton  and  Bal- 
lintoretis ;  7-  Youghal , — Youghal  and  Gorkoe  ;  8. 
Lisgoold,— Lisgoold  ;  9.  Carrigtobill,— Carrigtobill, 
Macroom,  and  Courn  ;  10.  Magourney, — Dungour- 
ney,  Imogeely,  and  Clonroar;  II.  Fermov.— Fer- 
moy ;  12.  Kilworth  Kilworth;  13.  Mitchellstown, 

—Mitchellstown  and  Marshallstown ;  14.  Kildor- 
rery. — Sbrabarla,  Coollohogua,  and  Meadstown;  15. 
Glanworth,  —  Glanworth  and  Ballyandangan ;  16. 
Castletown,  —  Castletownrocbe,  and  Ballyhooley; 
17.  Conna,— Conna,  Ballinoe,  and  Lisnabrint;  18. 
Rathcormack,— Rathcormack  and  Bartlymoy;  19. 
Castle- Lyons —Castle- Lyons,  and  Coolagoon  ;  20. 
Doneraile.  —  Donerwile  and  Shanballymore ;  21.  Mal- 
low,—Mallow ;  22.  Buttevant,  —  Buttevant  and 
Lisguffin :  23.  Ballyclough, — Ballyclough  and  Kil- 
bride ;  24.  Charlevtlle,— Charleville  and  Ardnaga- 
chy;  25.  Ballyhea,_Ballybea ;  28.  MUlfort,-Mill- 
town.  Freemount,  and  Kilbolane;  27.  Liscarrol,— 
Liscarrol  and  Cburchtown;  28.  Newmarket, — New- 
market, Milon,  and  Rockhill ;  29.  Kanturk, — Kan- 
turk  and  CoolavoU;  30.  Castle-Magner,— Castle- 
Magner;  31.  Shandram,— Rilmacloon ;  32.  Aghna- 
kissa,— Aghnakissa  and  Kellavelling;  33.  Donough- 
more,— Stoweck  and  Fortnight;  34.  Inniacarra,— 
Berings,  Cloghroe,  and  Matbea ;  35  Whitechurch, 
—  Whitechurch  and  Blarney ;  36.  Glountane, — 
Glountane  and  Kilpader ;  37.  Bantaer, — Banteer 
and  Kilcorn  ;  38.  Macroom, — Macroom  ;  39.  Bally- 
vourney.— Bally  vournev  and  Theronadromnan  ;  40. 
Clondrohid,— Clondrohid  and  Carriganimona ;  41. 
Aghana,— Ballinagree  and  Rasheen ;  42.  Ballina- 
rnona.—  Burnfort,  Aghnahinta.  and  Grenagh  ;  43. 
Agbabullogue,  —  Agbabullogue  ,  44.  Clonakilty, — 
Clonakilty  and  Darriva  ;  45.  Roscarbery, — Rotcar- 
bery  and  Liasavard ;  46.  Lislee, — Lislee ;  47.  KiL 
meen,—  Kilmeen  ;  48.  Ardfield,  —  Ardfield  and  Mill- 
town;  49.  Kilmacabea,  —  Gland  ore  and  Ballyhal- 
Ice;  50.  Aghadown, —  Aghadown  ;  51.  8kibbereen, 
—Skibbereen  and  Rath;  52.  Cape-Clear  Island, 
-Capc-Clcar    Wand;   53.    lnisherkin,  _  Inisber- 


kin;  and  54.  Timoleague, — Timoleague  and  Kit- 
malonda. 

CLUIN.    See  Clonkameary. 

CLYDAGH  (Tue).  a  rivulet  of  co  Cork,  Munster. 
It  rises  on  the  north  side  of  Omdiagh  mountain,  and 
runs  10  miles  north-eastward  and  northward  to  the 
Black  water  at  a  point  1  \  mile  above  Mallow.  The 
mansions  of  Newbury  and  Dromore  are  beautifully 
situated  on  its  elevated  banks,  and  amidst  a  consider- 
able expanse  of  copsewood  and  plantation,  a  little 
above  its  embouchure. 

CO  ACHFORD,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Mugour- 
ney,  barony  of  East  Muskerry,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area,  24  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  361.    Houses  68. 

COAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tamlaght, 
barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands 
on  the  north  verge  of  the  county,  on  the  river  Bal- 
linderry,  and  on  the  east  or  more  direct  road  from 
Stewarts  town  to  Magherafelt,  3  j  miles  south  by  east 
of  Moneymore,  and  4  above  the  Ballinderry  s  de- 
bouch into  Lough  Neagb.  Here  are  a  dispensary 
and  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  The  dispensary 
it  within  the  Cookstown  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  27tl88  acres,  with  a  pop  ,  in  1831, 
of  11,282;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  expended  £62  7*. 
9d.,  and  adminittered  to  713  patients.  A  fair  or 
market  is  held  on  the  second  Friday  of  every  month. 
Burns,  the  Irish  giant,  whose  height  was  8  feet  2 
inches,  was  a  native  of  Coagh.  Area  of  the  village, 
13  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  393;  in  1841,  388.  Houset 
75. 

COAGHTER,  one  of  several  denominations  of  a 
bog.  on  the  east  tide  of  the  barony  of  Garrycastle, 
2  milet  south-east  of  Ferbane,  King's  co.,  Leinster. 
Length,  2$  miles ;  breadth,  2 ;  area,  3,539  acres,  1 
rood,  14  perches.  The  other  denominations  are 
Leamore,  Bunn,  Derrycarncy,  and  Kinnoor.  The 
bog  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Grand  Canal 
from  Pullough  to  Macartney  aqueduct ;  on  the  east, 
by  the  barony  stream ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  low 
bottom  land  of  Derrycarney,  adjoining  the  Frank  ford 
rivulet.  Coaghter  Island,  containing  about  3  acres 
of  fine  manuring  gravel,  lies  near  the  centre  and 
summit  of  the  eastern  and  larger  division  of  the  bog ; 
and  from  ita  vicinity,  that  division  declines  to  the 
canal  on  the  north,  the  barony  stream  on  the  ea«t, 
and  a  supply  drain  of  the  canal  on  the  west.  The 
other  or  western  division  consists  of  the  denomina- 
tions of  Bunn,  Derrycarney,  and  Kinnoor,  comprises 
1,326  acres,  2  roods,  13  perches,  and  it,  for  the  most 
part,  a  dead  level,  lying  from  20  to  26  feet  higher 
than  the  keystone  of  Macartney  aqueduct,  and  from 
10  to  16  feet  higher  than  the  surface  water  at  Gur. 
teen-bridge.  Except  from  Coaghter  Island,  the 
appliances  for  manuring  improvement  are  very  scanty. 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £4,952  9s.  *d. 

COAL-ISLAND,  a  village  and  a  small  mining 
district  in  the  parishes  of  Donaghenry  and  Tully- 
nitkan,  barony  of  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  Ulster. 
The  village  stands  on  the  road  from  Armagh  to 
Stewart* town,  2  milet  south  of  Stewartstown,  4 
north-east  by  north  of  Dungannon,  and  5]  north  by 
east  of  Moy.  A  canal  cut  of  4  milet  south -south- 
east ward  connects  it  with  the  Black  water  at  a  point 
2  miles  above  that  river's  debouch  into  Lough  Neagh ; 
and  gives  the  village  command,  for  the  diffusion  of 
ils  mining  and  manufacturing  produce,  of  the  ex- 
tensively ramified  communications  of  the  Ulster,  the 
Newry,  and  the  Lagan  canals.  In  the  village  it  a 
small  iron -work  for  the  manufacture  of  tpadet  and 
thovelt.  The  Coal- Island  mining-field  shares  with 
the  neighbouring  one  of  Drcmolam  [which  see], 
nearly  all  the  real  importance  or  ascertained  value 
of  the  Tyrone  coal  district.  In  this  field,  tix  bed* 
of  coal  have,  within  the  last  century,  been  worked 
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with  various  success;  and,  in  1839,  the  Coal-Island 
Coal  Company  were  sinking  at  Annagher,  a  very  deep 
pit  on  the  highest  and  thickest  bed  of  coal.  The 
beds  are  6  in  number ;  and,  named  in  a  descending 
ser  es,  are  as  follow:— Annagher  coal,  from  8  to  10 
feet  thick ;  yard  coal,  from  2  to  3  feet ;  Brackaville 
coal,  from  \\  to  5  feet;  Battybov  coal,  from  9 inches 
to  3  feet;  Derry  coal,  from  44  to  5  feet;  and  Gorat- 
tiaskea  or  Cannel  coal,  from  2  to  6  feet.  The  stra- 
tification, however,  is  so  much  disturbed  and  dislo- 
cated by  faults,  that  the  extent  of  coal  commanded 
by  each  pit  is  usually  very  much  circumscribed ;  and 
this  circumstance,  jointly  with  that  of  softness  and 
incoherency  in  the  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone  which 
accompany  the  coal,  has  occasioned  the  mining  pro- 
cesses to  be  but  scantily  compensating.  The  coal, 
in  aggregate  quality,  resembles  that  of  Ayrshire  in 
Scotland,  burning  swiftly,  and  leaving  a  bulky  resi- 
duum of  yellowish-white  ashes ;  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it  is  fit  only  or  chiefly  for  the  uses  of  brick 
or  lime  works.  Area  of  the  Donaghenry  section  of 
the  village,  10  acres ;  of  the  Tullyniskan  section, 

10  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Donaghenrv  section, 
281  ;  of  the  Tullyniskan  section,  170.  Houses  in 
the  two  sections,  respectively  52  and  30. 

COGLANSTOWN.    See  Tclly,  co.  Kildare. 

COLEBROOKE,  a  demesne  on  the  north-east 
tide  of  the  barony  of  Mugherastephana,  2  miles 
north-north-emst  of  Brooksborougb,  co.  Fermanagh, 
Ulster.  The  mansion,  the  seat  of  Sir  Arthur  Brooke, 
Bart.,  is  a  handsome  modern  edifice ;  the  surround- 
ing pleasure-grounds  are  highly  adorned,  and  are 
watered  by  the  rivulet,  which  afterwards  washes 
Maguire's  Bridge,  and  falls  into  Upper  Lough  Erne, 

1 1  mile  above  Belleisle ;  and  the  large  circumjacent 
estate  presents  evidence  of  prolonged,  judicious,  and 
liberal  improvement. 

COLEHILL,  a  village  and  post-station  in  the 
barony  of  Moydow,  co.  Longford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Strokestown,  5 
miles  west  of  Ballinacargy,  10  south-east  by  east  of 
Killashee,  and  51 4  west  by  north  of  Dublin.  Pop. 
not  specially  returned. 

COLEMAN,  or  Cockmah,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Middlethird,  2  miles  south-west  of  Fetbard,  co. 
Tipper. ir v ,  Munster.  Length,  1 4  mile ;  breadth,  1 ; 
area,  2,738  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  561 ;  in  1841,  7 1 9. 
Houses  97.  The  surface  is  tumuhited,  and  lies  im- 
mediately west  of  the  road  from  Fethard  to  Clon- 
mel. — This  parish  is  a  rectorv,  and  part  of  the  bene- 
fice of  St.  John's  of  Cashel,  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel. 
See  Cashel.  Tithe  composition.  £140.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

COLEMAN'S  LEAP,  a  chasm  or  gorgy  hill, 
pass,  at  the  entrance  of  the  upper  lake  of  Killarney, 
from  Turk  lake,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  The  contrac- 
tion at  the  place  narrows  the  passage  to  only  about 
SO  feet ;  and  is  occasioned  by  a  peninsula  called 
Coleman's  Eye,  which,  when  represented  upon  a 
map,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  outlines  of 
a  human  eye.  The  chasm  has  its  name  from  a  tra- 
dition that  a  person  called  Coleman  leaped  across  it ; 
and  the  solid  rock  on  its  west  side  exhibits  a  speci- 
men of  the  not  uncommon  luiui  natura  of  a  seeming 
impression  of  human  feet. 

COLEMAN'S  WELL,  or  Clocncorach,  a  par- 
ish  on  the  southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Upper 
Connello,  and  of  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  Area, 
2,811  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  831;  in  1841,  924. 
Houses  1 15.  The  nascent  Maig,  pursuing  an  easterly 
course,  truces  the  southern  boundary ;  and  the  road 
from  Cbarlevillc  to  Rathkeale  runs  north-westward 
through  the  interior.  Charleville  lies  about  2  miles 
to  the  south-east — This  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of 
Limerick ;  but  contains  no  "  provision  for  the  cure 


|  of  souls."  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance  of  500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  paro- 
chial arrangement,  is  united  to  two  chapels  in  Braree. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1  Presbyterian, 
and  960  Roman  Catholics. 

COLERAINE,  a  half-barony  in  co.  Londonderry. 
Ulster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Liberties  of  Coleraine  sjmI 
the  county  of  Antrim ;  on  the  south,  by  the  baran 
of  Loughtnsholin ;  and  on  the  south-west  and  wert, 
by  the  barony  of  Kenought.  Its  greatest  length, 
south-south-eastward,  is  17 miles;  its  breadth  rahe» 
between  1}  and  8}  miles;  and  its  area  is  86,307  acre*, 
3  roods,  5  perches, — of  which  331  acres,  1  rood,  31 

rrches,  are  tideway  in  the  river  Bann,  and  522  mat*. 
rood,  22  perches,  are  fresh  water.  The  Lower 
Bann  forms  all  the  boundary-line  with  the  county  of 
Antrim, — a  distance  of  64  miles;  the  Agivey.  th* 
Aghadowey,  and  the  Macaskin  rivulets,  tributaries 
of  the  Bann,  drain  much  the  greater  portion  of  tic 
surface ;  and  two  or  three  very  unimportant  brook* 
trot  direct  to  the  Atlantic.  The  district  imme- 
diately upon  the  Bann,  and  some  patches  and  pen- 
dicles of  land  upon  the  principal  rivulets, are good,  low, 
arable  ground ;  but  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the 
surface  is  a  bleak,  bare,  upland,  basaltic  region ;  and. 
but  for  intersecting  glens,  and  the  rich  valley-skirt 
of  the  Bann,  the  district  might  be  pronounced  un- 
qualifiedly inhospitable  and  dreary.  Mr.  Sampson, 
the  statist  of  the  county,  when  summarily  desenbuu- 
the  whole  hill-country  of  the  half- valley,  or  rathrr 
half-basin  of  the  Bann,  strikingly  and  with  one  dash, 
depicts  the  greater  portion  of  the  half-barony  at 
Coleraine, — "  Deaf  soil,  or  rust  of  basalt,  ridges  or 
•tummocks'  of  rude  basalt,  bereft  even  to  the  slot 
and  the  bramble." — This  half-barony  contains  pui 
of  the  parishes  of  Kilrea  and  Tamlaght  O'Criily; 
and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Agivev.  Agfea- 
dowey,  Desertoghill,  Drumboe,  Errigal,  KiUowec 
and  Mocasquin.  The  annual  valuation,  under  the 
Poor-law  Act,  is  £33,478;  and  the  sums  levied  under 
the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and  summer,  184U,  wrrr 
respectively  £2,161  1  Is.,  and  £2.606  Us.  6d.  Pop., 
in  1831,  31,805;*  in  1841,  34.830.  Houses 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3.721 ;  ui 
manufactures  and  trade,  2,495;  in  other  purvait*. 
342.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  couW 
read  and  write,  6,735;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
5,136;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  2,5c*»- 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  rr , 
and  write,  3,166;  who  could  read  but  not  wnte. 
9,446 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  S.4&5. 

COLERAINE,  or,  Tub  Liberties  or  Coix- 
raine,  a  district,  formerly  of  peculiar  or  corporate 
jurisdiction,  but  now  practically  a  barony,  in  tbe 
north- L  i  t  corner  of  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
Ulster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean ;  on  the  east,  by  the  county  of  Antrim ; 
and,  on  the  south  and  west,  by  tbe  half- barony  of 
Coleraine.  Its  extent  is  reported  on  in  the  following 
terms  by  tbe  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions: "Tbe  limits  of  the  town  and  liberties  of 
Coleraine,  as  incorporated  by  the  governing  charter, 
comprise  a  circuit  of  3  Irish  miles  around  the  centre 
of  the  town.  This  is  considered  as  marked  by  a 
building  (situated  in  a  place  called  the  Disroot*! ». 
which  was  formerly  the  market-house,  in  which  the 
common  council  meet,  and  in  which  the  court  of 
quarter-sessions  holds  its  sittings.  Tbe  limits  within 
which  the  corporation  exercises  jurisdiction  are  not 
exactly  conformable  with  the  circular  line  prescribe! 
by  the  charter.  They  extend,  in  one  dircctkm*. 
about  3|  miles;  in  another  direction,  they  do  so* 


•  ftce  Note  to  next  arti.  le. 
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extend  fully  3  mile*,  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 
A  tracing  of  what  were  supposed  the  limits  of  the 
incorporated  district  is  dotted  upon  a  map  called 
Sampson's  Map;  but  we  were  informed  that  the 
boundary  so  marked  is  not  the  true  one.  We  were 
unable  to  procure  an  exact  definition  of  the  boundary 
by  reference  to  the  names  of  denominations  of  land, 
further  than  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  conterminous  with  the  county  of  London- 
derry." The  area,  as  ascertained  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  is  18,339  acres,  39  perches,— of  which  288 
acres,  2  roods,  2  perches  are  tideway  of  the  river  Bann, 
and  342  acres,  7  perches  are  fresh  water.  The  dis- 
trict is  bisected  north-westward,  through  the  centre, 
by  the  river  Bann ;  and  though  partly  hilly  in  the 
west,  and  even  in  the  east,  may  be  regarded  as 
characteristically  expanded  valley-ground.  The 
scenery  along  the  Bann,  all  above  the  town,  is 
soft  and  beautiful ;  but  below,  it  diminishes  in 
interest,  in  consequence  of  the  river's  bonks  soon 
blending  with  the  flat  sandy  beach.  Much  of  the 
•oil  is  cold  clay .  some  is  good  loam ;  some  is  gravel . 
and  that  of  the  town-parks  is  water-rolled  basaltic 
rubble  and  debris,  richly  intermixed  with  vegetable 
matter,  and  transmuted  by  culture  into  a  dark  brown 
mould — This  district  contains  part  of  the  parishes 
of  Baldrashane,  Ballywellan,  Ballymoney.  and  Kil- 
dollagh,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballyach- 
ron  and  Coleraine.  The  only  town  is  Coleraine ; 
and  the  villages  are  Port-Stewart  and  Port-Diana. 
The  annual  valuation,  under  the  Poor-law  Act,  is 
XI 6,42 1  17s. ;  and  the  sums  levied  under  the  grand 
warrants  of  spring  and  summer,  1840,  were  £1,353 
Is.  5d.,  and  £1,370  lis.  Pop.,  in  1831,  15,263;* 
in  1841,  11,996.  Houses  2,133.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  930 ;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  1,017;  in  other  pursuits,  383.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,909; 
who  could  read  but  not  write,  1.367;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  618.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,992;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  2,985 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  714. 

COLERAINE,  a  parish  in  the  Liberties  of  Cole- 
raine,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  lies  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bann,  and  contains  the  larger  sec- 
tion of  the  town  of  Coleraine  Length,  south- 
ward, 4  miles ;  extreme  breadth,  21  ;  area,  4,846 
acre*,  1  rood,  19  perches, — of  which  22  acres, 
33  perches  are  in  the  river  Bann.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  5.068;  in  1841,  5,857.  Houses  1,037.  Pop., 
of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  1,894;  in  1841, 
1,712.  Houses  314.  An  official  report  says,  "The 
quality  of  the  land  in  this  parish  consists  in  general 
of  good  arable,  with  a  small  proportion  of  peat-moss, 
without  any  mountain."  Objects  of  interest  will  be 
noticed  iu  connection  with  the  town,  or  under  sepa- 
rate beads  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 

benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  composition, 
£450;  glebe,  £60.  Uro«s  income,  £546  13s.  Ud.; 
nett,  £483  14s.  5d.  Patron,  the  Irish  London 
Society.  The  church  is  a  very  old  building.  Sit- 
tings 350 ;  attendance  350.  Five  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses  are  attended  by  respectively  600, 
400,  400,  450,  and  250;  and  a  Baptist  meeting- 
bouse,  by  100.  There  is  also  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
meeting-house.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted 
of  1,441  Churchmen,  3.681  Presbyterians,  144  other 


•  The  <>n.u.  of  1831  exhibits  the  Libertie*  as  containing 
part  uf  the  l>an»lie»  of  Baldni'hane  and  HallvweUan,  the 
whole  of  the  grange  of  Ualdraahane.  and  Uie  whole  of  the 
larnliM  of  Balljrachron.  Coleraine.  and  KiUowen  .  and  the 
half-barony  as  containing  part  of  the  jmrUho*  of  Halltmoncy. 
Kilrt-a.  and  Tauilaght  O'Criltj,  and  the  whole  of  the  parUhe* 
of  Agifey.  Aghadewey,  DcaertoghUI.  Druraboe,  KrrigaJ.  and 


Protestant  dissenters,  and  877  Roman  Catholics ;  4 
Sunday  scliools  had  an  average  attendance  of  275 
children;  and  13  daily  schools  had  on  their  books 
628  boys  and  387  girls.  Two  of  the  daily  schools 
were  in  connection  with  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  and  one  of  these  two  also  with  the  London 
Ladies'  Hibernian  Society ;  two  were  salaried  with 
£8  each  from  the  National  Board ;  two  were  free- 
schools,  the  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  and 
were  supported  with  respectively  £69  4s.  7d.  and 
£60  a- year  from  the  Hon.  Irish  Society  ;  two  were 
classical  schools ;  one  was  a  boarding  and  day  school ; 
and  the  others  were  ordinary  pay  daily  schools.  In 
1840.  the  National  Board  had  three  schools,  at 
respectively  Gateside,  Knockintera,  and  Tullanda. 

COLERAINE, 

A  market  and  post  town,  a  sea-port,  a  borough,  and 

the  second  town  in  importance  north  or  north-west 
of  Belfast,  stands  on  the  river  Bann,  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Killowen.  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Coleraine, 
co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  Coleraine  proper,  includ- 
ing all  the  original  and  old  town,  stands  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the  parish  of  Coleraine ; 
and  the  conjoint  subarb  of  Killowen  and  Waterside, 
which  usually  shares  the  town's  name,  and  is  included 
in  both  the  old  and  the  new  borough  boundaries, 
stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Killowen.  The  town  is  situated  4  miles 
south  of  Portrush,  6j  south-south-west  of  Bush- 
mills, 6}  north-west  of  Ballymoney,  8  J  north  by 
east  of  Garvagh,  1 1 }  east-north-east  of  Newtown- 
limavaddy,  24  J  east-north-east  of  Londonderry,  46 
north-north- w.  -t  of  Belfast,  and  respectively  1 13ft, 
115,  117,  and  1 19*  by  different  routes  north  by  west 
of  Dublin. 

Environs.'] — The  word  'environs'  bring*  into  one 
group  several  objects  of  interest  which  lie  dispersedly 
in  both  parishes,  and  even  beyond  their  limits.  Jack- 
son-Hall, the  residence  of  Mrs.  Maxwell,  stands 
about  a  furlong  below  the  suburb  of  Killowen;  and, 
though  itself  an  old-fasbioned  edifice,  contributes  a 
well-wooded  demesne  to  the  landscape  of  the  town 
and  river.  Millford,  the  seat  of  S.  C.  Bruce,  Esq  , 
the  glebe-houses  of  Coleraine  and  Killowen.  and 
several  villas,  lodges,  and  neat  farm-houses,  all  ad- 
join the  town,  or  stand  within  a  short  distance  of  it, 
and  form  features  of  beauty  in  its  valley.  The  Bann, 
about  a  mile  above  the  town,  falls  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks  13  feet  in  height,  forming  a  very  broad  and  a 
somewhat  picturesque  cataract,  called  the  Salmon 
Leap.  A  factory  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Irish  Society 
Htands  at  one  end  of  the  cataract;  and  a  pleasant 
walk  leads  to  it  from  the  town  up  the  banks  of  the 
river.  At  Mount- Sandell,  a  mile  south  of  the  town, 
is  a  fine  ancient  earthen  work  or  Danish  mound,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  boldly  overhanging 
the  river,  and  partly  covered  with  wood.  Another 
ancient  earthen  work  occupied  a  spot  where  the 
terraces  of  Jackson- Hall  now  stand;  and  a  third 
occurs  on  the  river  side,  opposite  the  Cranagh. 
Faint  vestiges  exist  of  a  very  ancient  ecclesiastical 
pile  at  Camus,  originally  Cain  bos,  on  the  Bann,  3 
miles  below  the  town ;  yet  they  are  to  be  traced 
chiefly  in  the  monumetital  remains  of  the  font,  of  a 
curious,  defaced,  sculptured  pillar,  and  of  an  old 
cemetery.  A  blind  passion  for  monastic  antiquity  in 
every  ecclesiastical  monument,  of  course  asserts  the 
pile  to  have  been  an  abbey ;  and  it  even  condescends, 
in  the  far-sightedness  of  its  penetration,  to  inform  us 
that  the  abbey  was  a  celebrated  one,  and  that  it 
owed  its  origin  to  St.  Congal,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  6th  century.  Not  a  few  interest- 
ing features  of  the  great  ba»ahic  held  of  Antrim  and 
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Londonderry  occur  within  easy  distance*  of  Coleraine ; 
yet  belong  rather  to  the  environs  of  Portrush,  Bush- 
mill*, Dunluce,  the  Giants-Causeway,  and  other 
place*,  than  to  its  proper  vicinity.  Only  one  of  them 
may  be  here  noticed,  a  very  beautiful  and  minutely 
articulated  colonnade  of  basaltic  pillar*,  called  Craig- 
a-Huller,  on  the  summit  of  a  rising-ground,  about 
2}  miles  north-north-east  of  Coleraine,  and  1  south  of 
Dunluce.  Though  presenting  no  peculiarity  of 
■tratitication,  its  position  on  the  apex  of  a  hill  arrest* 
attention  by  it*  apparent  contradiction  of  the  com- 
monly received  theory  of  basaltic  formation.  Cole- 
raine is  a  convenient  resting-place  for  tourists  in  the 
north,  and  key-post  for  interesting  excursions;  im- 
mediately surrounded  with  various  pleasant  walks 
and  rides,  and  within  agreeable  distances  of  Down- 
Hill,  Dunluce,  the  Giants-Causeway,  and  other 
localities  of  celebrated  attraction. 

Former  Stale  of  the  Town.'] — The  modern  town, 
or  the  field  of  edifices  which  superseded  an  ancient 
village  on  the  site,  appear*  to  have  been  planned  by 
Sir  John  Perrott,  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  in  the 
reign  of  Elirabeth.  The  bouses  of  which  it  was 
constructed  were  timber-built,  and  were  framed  in 
London,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
Each  frame  consisted  of  hard  black  oak,  in  the  form 
of  what  i*  called  cage-work ;  the  interstices  were 
filled  with  wicker-work  and  clay,— or,  more  properly, 
with  plastered  wicker-work;  and  the  front  was  con- 
structed with  a  pent-way  or  piazza.  Until  within 
a  very  few  years  ago,  some  of  the  original  house* 
were  to  be  seen  in  good  preservation  in  the  Diamond 
or  central  square  of  the  town,  figuring  in  antique 
and  outre  contrast  to  the  tall,  trim,  modern  stone 
edifices.  Soon  after  the  retirement  of  Sir  John 
Perrott,  the  town  fell  greatly  into  decay;  it  was 
walled  and  ramparted  with  mere  sods;  and,  in  1618, 
it  had  no  provision  for  the  mounting  of  a  single  piece 
of  artillery,  and  contained  scarcely  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  man  a  sixth  part  of  it*  walls. 
"  That  part  of  the  town  which  i«  unbuilt,"  says  Mr. 
Pynnar,  "  is  so  extreme  dirty  that  no  man  is  able 
to  go  in  it,  and  especially  that  which  should,  and  is 
accounted  to  be  the  market-place.  The  walls  and 
ramparts,  built  of  sods  and  filled  with  earth,  do  begin 
to  decay  very  much,  and  to  moulder  away  ;  for  the 
rampart*  are  so  narrow  that  it  is  impossible  they 
should  stand,  and  the  bulwarks  are  so  exceeding 
little,  that  there  cannot  be  placed  any  piece  of  artil- 
lery if  occasion  were.  There  are  two  small  ports, 
which  are  made  of  timber  and  board*;  and  they 
serve  for  houses  for  the  soldiers  to  watch  in." 

Prttent  State  of  the  Town.] — Coleraine,  even  a* 
it  now  exists,  after  many  years  of  improvement  and 
prosperity,  is  not,  as  to  edifices,  street-alignment,  or 
general  effect,  a  good-looking  town.  It  is  compara- 
tively free— in  a  sense,  is  wholly  free — from  the 
poverty,  meanness,  and  misery  which  characterize  so 
many  towns  and  villages  in  the  central  and  southern 
division*  of  the  kingdom  ,  and  it  possesses  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  good,  neat,  modern,  and  spacious 
houses  to  have  produced  an  aggregately  imposing 
appearance  had  they  been  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
and  arranged  on  an  airy  and  judicious  plan.  But  in 
•pite  of  great  modern  improvements,  of  extensive 
and  good  suburbs,  and  of  lighted,  watched,  and 
tolerably  well-regulated  street-ways,  it  totally  fails 
to  make  an  agreeable  impression  upon  a  stranger. 
A  locality,  usually  called  the  centre  of  Coleraine  pro- 
per, but  really  situated  near  the  north-west  corner, 
and  at  the  distance  of  only  150  yards  from  the  Baiiu, 
is  the  square  or  oblong  area,  called  the  Diamond, 
formerly  used  as  the  market-place,  and  having  the 
old  market-house  in  it*  centre.  From  the  middle  of 
its  west  and  east  side*  go  off  the  two  arm*  or  sec- 


tions of  the  principal  street,  measuring,  with  the  in- 
termediate space  aero**  the  Diamond,  about  480 
yards,  and  terminating  respectively  at  the  bridge, 
and  at  a  new  transverse  street  a  little  east  of  the 
parish-church.  Four  lanes  go  off  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  Diamond;  two  or  three  other  lanes  go 
off  from  the  eastern  tection  of  the  main  street ;  four 
or  five  very  brief  alleys  connect  these  lanes  from 
ea*t  to  west ;  and  a  badly  aligned  suburban  exten- 
sion clusters  off  to  the  north-east.  The  only  con- 
siderable ones  of  the  subordinate  thoroughfare*  are 
Gaol  Lane  with  it*  extension,  and  the  new  trans- 
verse street  on  the  east, — the  latter  only  partially 
edificed  ;  and  even  the  main  street  and  the  Diamond, 
though  spacious  and  aggregately  well-built,  are  dis- 
figured by  aimlessness  in  general  style,  and  by  the 
intermixtnre  of  inferior  and  poor  houses.  The  whole 
town,  excepting  small  part*  of  the  outskirts,  is  com- 
pressed within  a  square  superficies  of  about  520 
yards  each  way.  The  Killowen  and  Waterside 
suburb  con*i«t»  principally  of  two  street* ;  the  one 
extending  340  yards  westward  from  the  bridge,  and 
then  deflecting  270  yards  north-westward,  and  the 
other  going  off  at  right  angles  from  the  south  side 
of  the  former,  extending  430  yards  southward  in  a 
line  parallel  with  the  river,  and  then  forking  for  a 
very  brief  dUtance  round  what  i*  called  the  Gallows 
Hill. 

Public  Building .]— The  parish-church  of  Cole- 
raine and  that  of  Killowen,  the  former  an  old  struc- 
ture, and  the  latter  erected  in  1830,  are  situated 
each  on  it*  appropriate  side  of  the  river  ;  but  in  com- 
mon with  the  Protestant  dissenting  meeting-houses 
in  Coleraine  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Kill- 
owen, they  present  no  architectural  feature  of  in- 
terest. The  bridge  which  connect*  the  two  sections 
of  the  town  is  of  a  structure  well-suited  to  it*  site 
upon  a  large  volume  and  rapid  current  of  water :  it* 
pier*  are  of  stone,  and  its  flooring,  span-pieces,  and 
ceiling  are  of  wood.  The  court-house  and  town- 
ball,  in  the  centre  of  the  Diamond,  is  a  substantial 
old  building ;  and  its  lower  part,  now  closed  up,  was 
formerly  used  as  the  market-bouse,— being  open,  and 
accessible  by  arches  which  sustained  the  walls.  A 
new  market-place,  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  ceutre  of  the  town,  was  constructed  about  18 
years  ago  at  the  cost  of  £2,783  9*.  7d. ;  and  it  i* 
well  enclosed,  easy  of  access,  spacious,  commodious, 
and  furnished  with  sheds,  stores,  and  stall*.  The 
district  bridewell  contains  14  cells,  4  day-rooms, 
and  4  yards,  and  is  used  for  the  confinement  of 
debtor*  a*  well  a*  of  criminal  offender*. 

In  1213,  a  castle  was  erected  at  Coleraine  by 
Thomas  MacUchtry  and  the  Gaul*  of  Ulster.  A 
priory  of  canons  i*  alleged  to  have  been  founded 
here  before  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and  to 
have  been  erased  down  to  its  very  pavement  as  a 
quarry  for  the  construction  of  the  castle.  Yet  the 
popular  story  which  say*  so — and  which  asserts  also 
that  the  first  "  bishop,  or  "mitred  abbot,  "  of  the 
**  priory"  was  St  Carbreus,  a  disciple  of  St  Fiman 
of  Clonard,  and  that  the  second  *'  bishop  "  wu  St 
Eonall,  the  contemporary  of  St  Columb,  "  the  foun- 
der of  the  abbey  of  Derry" — bids  us  believe  tbat 
the  church  of  the  priory  totally  escaped  dilapidation, 
and  is  the  well-preserved  edifice  now  used  as  the 
parish-church  !  M  I  think  the  probability  is,"  too. 
says  Mr.  Sampson,  "  that  some  other  convent  ex- 
tended from  the  church  of  Coleraine  to  the  bank* 
of  the  Bann,  near  Mr.  Rice's.  In  digging  founda- 
tions, bones  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  at 
the  Utter  place ;  and  at  the  former,"  I  understand. 
'•  tome  slight  traces  have  been  remembered."  Doubt- 
ful record  tells  u«  that  in  830,  Ardmedius,  abbot  of 
Coleraine,  was  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Danes,  awd 
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that,  in  1171.  the  church  of  Colerainc  "abbey," 
in  common  with  several  other  churches,  was  plun- 
dered by  Manus  MacDunlave. — A  monastery,  situ- 
ated to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  called  the 
Monastery  of  the  Bann,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  1244.  and  probably  was  founded  in  that  year, 
but  is  alleged  by  a  crowd  of  careless  copyisU  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  5th  century  by  the  noble  family 
of  the  O'Cahans,  or  by  tbe  MacEvelins.  In  1484, 
this  monastery  was  remodelled  by  the  Dominican 
order ;  and,  in  1644,  it  was  erected  into  an  univer- 
sity by  tbe  general  council  of  Rome.  "  Whoever 
chooses  to  dip  further  into  the  monastic  history  of 
this  place,"  says  Mr.  Sampson,  "  may  consult  the 
Hibernia  Domitiicana :  he  will  there  find,  among 
other  things,  a  recital  concerning  a  miraculous 
triumph  of  the  Virgin's  image  over  tbe  EnglUb,  or 
rather  Scottish  Bishop,  Brutus  Babington,  and  all 
his  attendants,  in  161 1.  Father  Burke  records,  from 
bis  own  observation,  that,  in  1751,  after  diligent 
inquiry,  he  could  find  but  few  traces  of  this  church 
and  convent.  The  farms  belonging  to  this  convent 
were  surrendered  to  the  Commissioner-  of  King 
James  I.,  and  by  him  granted  to  the  London  Society. 
The  last  prior  was  Shane  O'Boyle.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  eminent  foundation,  and  is  re- 
corded to  have  sent  forth  two  bishops,  two  authors, 
and  eight  martyrs." 

Trade."} — The  linen  manufacture  is  greatly  tbe 
most  important  department  of  productive  industry  ; 
but  has  been  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation*,— 
yet  scarcely  to  any  other  than  such  as  have  affected 
all  Ulster.  The  fabric  made  ii  well-known  in  trade 
as  "  Coleraines ;"  it  is  woven  principally  in  private 
houses,  and  in  the  cottages  of  the  surrounding 
peasantry ;  it  is  bleached  in  considerable  quantity  in 
tbe  neighbourhood  for  the  London  market ;  and  it  is 
now  principally  exported  direct  from  Coleraine  and 
Portrusb.  The  only  other  noticeable  manufactures 
are  tanning  and  soap-boiling.  The  exports  from 
Coleraine  and  Portrush.  in  1835,  amounted  in  esti- 
mated value  to  £105,685;  and  the  principal  items 
were  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  £40,954.— provisions, 
chiefly  baron  and  butter,  £42,527, — linen,  £5,120, 
—flax  and  tow,  £4,950, — and  wool,  £1,100.  The 
imports  of  the  same  year  amounted  in  estimated 
value  to  £65.900;  and  the  principal  items  were, 

woollen  manufactures,  £15.000  cast-iron,  £6,250, 

—sugar,  £6,000,— fish,  including  herrings,  £6.000, 
—uu wrought  iron,  £5,600,— coals,  culm,  and  cin- 
ders, £3,500, — wrought  iron  and  hardware,  £3,000, 
—oak  bark,  £2390.— glass  and  earthenware.  £2.200, 

—linen  yarn,  £2,200  cotton  manufactures.  £2  000, 

—  tea,  £1,800,—  unwrought  lead,  £1,200,— ashes, 
£1.015.— and  salt,  £1.000.  Tbe  estimated  amount 
of  inland  carriage  to  tbe  town  is  7.500  tons  for  ex- 
portation, 4,950  tons  of  agricultural  produce  for  local 
consumption,  50  tons  of  exeiseable  articles,  and 
7.850  tons  of  stone,  lime,  turf,  and  kindred  articles; 
and  the  estimated  amount  of  inland  carriage  from  the 
town  is  4,000  tons  of  imports,  200  tons  of  brewery 
and  distillery  produce,  and  1,300  tons  of  roaf, 
manure,  and  other  heavy  articles.  The  export  and 
import  traile  is  greatly  marred  by  the  existence  of 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  and  by  the  want 
of  navigable  communication  with  Lough  Neagh  ; 
yet  the  former  disadvantage  is  remedied  partly  by  tbe 
comparatively  near  vicinity  of  Portrush,  and  partly 
by  the  navigable  rapacity  of  tbe  Bann  to  Coleraine 
for  vessels  of  200  tons  burden,  and  tbe  bitter  disad. 
vantage  may  probably  be  remedied  at  an  early  date 
by  tbe  cutting  of  a  canal,  or  compensated  by  tbe  con- 
struction of  a  railway.  Regularly  plying  steam- 
vessel*  now  connect  Coleraine  by  Portrush  with 
Fleetwood,  with  Londonderry,  with  Liverpool,  and 


with  the  Clyde ;  and  a  project  was  entertained,  so  far 
back  as  7  or  8  years  ago.  to  connect  the  town  by  a 
railway  to  Armagh  with  the  proposed  railway  rami- 

fi rations  th  rough ou  t  the  k i ngdom  Tbe  general  trade 

of  Coleraine,  including  the  linen  manufacture,  the 
corn  and  provision  trade,  and  the  retail  supply  of  the 
surrounding  country,  is  decidedly  prosperous ;  and, 
owing  to  the  town's  advantageousness  of  position,  it 
may  be  expected  progressively  and  greatly  to  increase. 
The  retail  shops  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part 
excellent.  Employment  for  day-labourers  is  generally 
ample,— or  at  least  exhibits  no  such  menaces  of  star- 
vation  to  the  poor  as  frown  upon  iU  brow  in  no 
small  proportion  of  Irish  towns  ;  and  it  yields — what 
multitudes  in  Britain  would  reckon  a  miserable  pit- 
tance,  but  what  the  majority  of  Irish  labourers  re- 
gard as  a  comfortable  competence — an  average  wages 
of  about  lid.  a-day.  Weekly  markets  are  held  on 
Saturday,  for  general  traffic;  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  for  pork ;  and  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  for  grain.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  8,  July 
5,  and  Nov.  3 ;  and  horse  fairs,  toll  free,  on  tbe 
second  Tuesday  of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov.  A 
branch  office  of  tbe  Provincial  Bank  was  established 
in  1827  ;  offices  of  the  Northern  and  the  Belfast 
Banks  in  1834;  and  an  office  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Commercial  Batik  in  1836  The  publie  con- 
veyances by  land,  in  1838,  were  2  caravans  to  Bally- 
castle,  a  car  to  Bally  mena,  a  coach  to  Belfast, 
2  cars  to  Bushmills,  3  cars  to  Dervock,  a  car  to 
Garvagb,  a  mail-coach  to  Newry,  2  cars  to  Portru»b, 
and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between  Belfast  and 
Londonderry. — "  Literature,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  is 
at  a  low  ebb  in  Coleraine.  Several  attempts  at 
establishing  a  library  have  failed  ;  and  I  believe  no 
private  reading  association  exists.  From  50  to  GO 
monthly  periodicals" — from  50  to  60  copies  of  period- 
icals, we  presume — "are  taken  in  by  the  principal 
bookseller  of  Coleraine,  which  are  chiefly  circulated 
amongst  the  clergy  and  country  gentlemen.  •  •  • 
The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Bann  at  Coleraine  are 
important,  and  afford  a  very  considerable  export: 
three  and  four  hundred  salmon  have  been  more  than 
once  taken  at  a  haul ;  and  it  is  said  that,  on  one 
occasion,  the  enormous  number  of  1,500  were  taken 
at  a  haul.  It  is  certain  that  750  fish  were  taken  on 
one  day,  in  July,  1824,  the  weight  of  which  reached 
two  tons."  The  principal  inns  are  the  Commercial, 
the  Corporation  Arms,  the  Oak,  the  Swan,  and  the 
Queen's  Arms. 

Poor-law  Union,  frr.] — The  Coleraine  Poor-law 
union  ranks  as  the  88th  ;  and  it  was  declared  on 
Nov.  28,  1839.  It  lies  partly  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, but  chiefly  in  that  of  Londonderry ;  and  rom- 
prises  an  area  of  175  square  miles,  or  112,176  acres', 
with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  50.940.  Iu  electoral 
divisions  in  Antrim  are  3 ;  in  Antrim  and  London- 
derry, 3;  and  in  Londonderry,  14.  Those  in  Antrim, 
with  their  respective  population,  in  1831,  are  Port- 
rush.  2,549,— Beardy ville,  2,357.— Bushmills.  2.659 ; 
in  Antrim  and  Londonderry,  Knockantern,  3,307,— 
Ballylagan,  2,062,— Port- Stewart,  2,932;  in  Lon- 
donderry, Coleraine,  6,f45. — Bannbrook,  1,791, — 
Articlave.  2,338,  —  Downhill,  1,677.  —  Letterloan, 
1.922,  —  Drurocroon,  3.0*14,  —  Somerset,  2,310,  — 
Agivey,  2.509,  —  Aghadowey,  2.818,  —  Ringsend, 
1 ,039.— Glenkeen.  1 .966,— Gar  vagh.  3,333,— Slight, 
1,678, — Bovagb,  2,014.  The  number  of  ex-officio 
and  of  elected  guardians  is  respectively  9  and  27  ; 
and  of  the  latter,  3  are  elected  by  Coleraine  division, 
2  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Drumcroon,  Agha- 
dowey, Garvagh,  Knockantern,  and  Bushmills,  and 
one  by  each  of  tbe  other  divisions.  In  the  rate-books 
there  were  traced,  of  persons  who  rank  as  £10  elec* 
tors  in  tbe  county  constituency,  24  who  were  rated 
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under  £10,  18  under  £9,  18  under  £8,  6  under  £7. 
6  under  £6,  and  5  under  £5 ;  and  of  persons  who 
rank  as  £10  elector*  in  the  borough  constituency, 
there  were  traced  70  who  were  rated  under  £10, 
68  under  £9,  54  under  £8,  39  under  £7.  30  under 
£6,  and  17  under  £5.  The  total  nett  annuitl  value 
of  the  property  rated  is  £77.297  15s.  ;  the  total 
number  of  persons  rated  is  6,386  ;  and  of  these,  245 
are  rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1,-751, 
not  exceeding  £2, — 572,  not  exceeding  £3, — 468, 
not  exceeding  £4, — and  418,  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Nov.  10,  1840, — 
to  be  finished  in  March  1842,— to  cost  £6,870  for 
building  and  completion,  and  £1,270  12s.  6d.  for 
fitting*  and  contingencies, — to  occupy  an  area  of  6 
acres,  3  roods,  20  perches,  purchased  for  £859  7s. 
6d., — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  700  persons. 
The  date  of  the  first  admUsiou  of  pauper*  was 
April  19,  1842;  the  total  expenditure  tbence  till 
Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,769  4<.  8d. ;  and  the  total 
previous  expenditure  was  £1.152  5s.  8Jd.  The 
county  infirmaries  are  too  distant  to  be  available 
except  for  occasional  surgical  cases.    A  fever  bos- 

Eital  at  Coleraine  is  capable  of  containing  20  beds, 
ut  is  quite  incompetent  for  the  wants  of  the  union, 
yet  may  be  expected  to  be  enlarged  ;  and,  in  1839-40, 
it  expended  £107  9s.  6d.,  and  admitted  70  patients. 
The  dispensary  district*  are  5  in  number;  they 
have  their  seats  at  Coleraine,  Ballyaghran,  Bush- 
mills, Agbadowey,  and  Garvagh  :  and  they  include 
an  area  which,  in  1831,  contained  a  pop.  of  51.266. 
The  Coleraine  dispensary  has  a  district  of  31,557 
acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  18,211;  and,  in 
1839-40.  it  expended  £148  15s.  5d.,  and  made  9.393 
dispensations  of  medicine  to  4, 154  patients.  In  1841, 
h  Loan  Fund  bad  a  capital  of  £316  interest  free,  and 
circulated  £325  in  172  loans.  The  Coleraine  Cha- 
ritable Society,  incorporated  by  a  statute  of  15  and 
16  Geo.  III.,  and  the  Coleraine  Mendicity  Associa- 
tion, voluntarily  formed  in  1825,  made  weekly 
allowances  to  the  poor,  and  bad  under  their  care 
a  poor-house  which,  in  1832,  bad  32  inmates,  and 
an  income,  chiefly  from  subscriptions  and  donations, 
of  £359  18s.  7d.  A  benefaction  to  the  poor  of  £20 
Irish  a-year  was  bequeathed  by  a  Mr.  Curtis. 

Municipal  Affair*.] — Coleraine  was  incorporated 
by  charter  of  1 1  James  I.  Its  original  borough 
limits  are  noticed  in  our  article  on  the  Liberties  of 
Coleraine:  its  limits,  under  the  new  arrangement, 
include  an  area  which  is  very  nearly  bisected  through 
the  middle  by  the  river,  and  which  extends  upwards 
of  a  statute  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
1 4  mile  from  east  to  west.  The  borough  is  included 
in  the  "  New  Rules  "  of  1672.  The  corporation,  as 
constituted  by  the  original  charter,  consisted  of  a 
portreeve,  12  burgasses,  and  a  commonalty  ;  but  as 
remodelled  by  a  second  charter  of  James  I.,  con- 
sisted of  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  24  burgesses,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  freemen.  Very  few  free- 
men, except  candidates  for  burgess-ship,  or  a  seat  in 
the  common-council,  appear  to  have  ever  been  ad- 
mitted. A  court  of  record,  with  civil  jurisdiction, 
without  limit  as  to  amount,  and  similar  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  beld  before  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  was  created  by  charter,  and 
continued  till  about  20  years  ago  to  dispose  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  business,  but  afterwards  fell 
into  comparative  desuetude.  Six  aldermen,  includ- 
ing the  mayor,  are  by  charter  constituted  exclusive 
justices-of-peace  within  the  liberties,  and  made  a 
court  with  criminal  jurisdiction  over  murder,  fel- 
onies, and  misdemeanors ;  but  the  justices  so  con- 
stituted appear  never  to  have  sat  for  trying  offences, 
except  in  the  ordinary  course  of  petty-sessions' juris- 
diction. The  Bereiford  and  Antrim  families  formerly 


possessed  patronial  or  paramonnt  control  over  the 
corporation;  the  family  of  Beresford  afterwards 
shared  this  control  with  the  family  of  Jackson ; 
the  Beresfords,  previous  to  the  Legislative  Union, 
purchased  the  Jacksons'  share  of  it  for,  as  is  re- 
ported, £7,000 ;  and  tbe  Marquis  of  Waterford  con- 
tinued down  to  the  date  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion  Inquiry  to  nominate  burge<ses  and  aldermen  at 
bis  will,  and  to  wield  tbe  political  and  other  in- 
fluence of  the  borough  as  his  personal  property. 
The  income  of  the  corporation  arises  from  lands, 
tolls,  and  customs;  and,  in  1831,  that  from  lands 
amounted  to  £418  18s.  6d., — that  from  tolls  and 

customs,  to  £423  14s.  6jd.  the  total  expenditure. 

to  £1.317  18«.  74d.  A  large  part  of  the  original 
property  of  the  corporation  appears  to  have  been 
very  improvident lv  disposed  of ;  and  a  space  which, 
only  30  years  ago,  was  open  and  called  the  Com- 
mons, is  now  partly  the  site  of  a  barrack,  partly  tbe 
site  of  private  buildings,  and  wholly  claimed  by  the 
Irish  Society  as  belonging  to  them  in  virtue  of  their 
peculiar  charter  of  incorporation.  Twenty-one  com- 
missioners have  charge  of  tbe  paving,  &c,  of  tbe 
town;  and  they  levied  £177  of  rates  in  1843,  and 
have  jurisdiction  over  an  area  whose  property  is 
rated  at  £8,355.  The  borough,  previous  to  tbe 
Legislative  Union,  sent  two  members  to  the  lri-b 
parliament ;  and  now  it  sends  one  member  to  the  par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom.  Constituency,  in 
1841,  368;  of  whom  224  were  £10  householders, 
and  44  were  aldermen,  burgesses,  and  freemen. 

Statistics."] — Area  of  tbe  parish  of  Coleraine  sec- 
tion of  the  town,  325  acres ;  of  the  Killowen  section, 
222  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  5.75-2 ;  in 
1841,  6,255.  Houses  1,132.  Pop.  of  tbe  parUh  of 
Coleraine  section,  in  1831,  3,774;  in  1841.4,145. 
Houses  723.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 1 13  j  in  manufactures  and  trade,  525 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  214.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  83;  on  tbe  directing  of  labour, 
481  ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  252 ;  on  means 
not  specified,  36.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  1,039;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  352;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  206.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  809  ;  who  could  read  but 
not  write,  945 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
301.  Pop.  of  the  Killowen  section,  in  1831,  1,978; 
in  1841,  2,110.  Houses  409.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  124;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  294 ;  in  other  pursuits,  58.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions.  15;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  221  ;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  216 ;  on  means  not  specified,  24.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  ami  write, 
391  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  272;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  189.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  211;  w  ho 
could  read  but  not  write,  528 ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  269. 

History.]— The  very  few  points  of  historical  in- 
terest which  appear  associated  with  the  town,  have 
nearly  all  been  incidentally  noticed  in  connection  with 
its  topography  and  statistics.  The  name  Coleraine  is 
possibly  a  corruption  of  Cuil-rathen,  which  signifies 
'  the  corner  of  ferns,'  and  may  allude  to  the  profuse 
growth  of  ferns  in  the  sandy  warrens  of  the  Bann 
toward  the  sea;  or,  with  greater  probability,  it  is 
derived  from  Cuil-rath-emn,  'the  fort  on  the  comer 
or  bend  of  tbe  waters ;'  and  alludes  to  the  ancient 
earthen  works  noticed  in  our  section  on  the  Envi- 
rons. During  the  early  monastic  period,  the  pU<-e 
received,  from  it*  site  on  the  Bann,  the  Latin  appel- 
lative of  Bannina.  In  1613,  a  number  of  London 
merchants,  who  were  incorporated  by  charter  under 
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the  designation  of  the  "  Governor  and  Assistants  of 
the  New  Plantation  of  Ulster,"  received  a  grant  of 
Coleraine  and  a  great  part  of  the  county  of  London- 
derry ;  and  their  successors,  usually  called  the  Irish 
or  the  Hon.  Irish  Society,  still  hold  the  property, 
but  only  as  superiors;  for  the  town  is  let  on  leases 
under  them,  and  an  extensive  adjacent  estate  is  held 
on  perpetuity  from  them  by  the  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford  Coleraine  give*  the  title  of  Baron  to  the 

noble  family  of  Hanger  A  Presbytery  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ire- 
land, has  iU  teat  in  Coleraine,  exercises  inspection 
over  18  congregations,  and  meets  on  the  last  Tucs. 
day  of  Jan.  and  July,  and  the  second  Tuesday  of 
May  and  Oct. 

COLIN,  a  mountain,  on  the  southern  border  of 
co.  Antrim,  about  3  mile*  north  of  Lisburn,  Ulster. 
A  cairn  on  its  summit  is  the  largest  and  most  con- 
spicuous monument  of  its  class  in  the  county.  It 
consists  of  small  stones,  piled  up  into  a  cone,  and 
now  nearly  covered  with  a  green  sod,  which  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
stories,  and  the  consequent  growth  and  decay  of 
grasses. 

COLLIG  AN  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Waterford, 
Munster.  It  rises  in  the  Cummeragh  mountains, 
and  runs  4  miles  southward,  and  3  miles  east-south- 
eastward, to  the  bead  of  Dungarvan  Harbour,  at  the 
town  of  Dungarvan. 

COLLIG  AN — anciently  Glock. — a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Decies- without -Drum,  3}  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Dungarvan,  co.  Waterford,  Mun- 
ster. Length,  southward,  3|  miles  ;  breadth,  from 
3  furlongs  to  2]  miles ;  area,  3.784  acres,  2 
roods.  38  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,009;  in  1841, 
1.084.  Houses  153.  The  highest  and  the  lowest 
acreable  value  of  the  land  is  respectively  t 1  and  5s. 
4d.  The  surface  is  drained  by  the  Colligan  rivulet, 
and  bisected  by  the  road  from  Dungarvan  to  Clon- 
mel.  Colligan- House  stands  near  the  rivulet,  amidst 
a  wooded  demesne. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a 
separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Lismore.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  and  gross  income,  £45;  nett, 
£42  lis.  6d.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for  £90,  and 
are  impropriate  in  the  patron.  The  vicar  is  also 
curate  of  another  benefice  in  Lismore.  and  resides  at 
Windford.  There  is  no  church.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  bas  an  attendance  of  500;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  Clonea  and  Kilgobinet.  In  1834,  all 
the  pari-hioners  were  Roman  Catholics. 

COLLI NSTOWN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
eumney,  barony  of  Delvin,  3}  miles  north-west  of 
Castletown- Del vin,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Fairs 
are  held  on  May  8,  and  Oct.  30.  A  dispensary  here 
U  within  the  Mullingar  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  district  of  8,490  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  1,927; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £59  1 4s.,  and  adminis- 
tered to  900  patients.  Adjacent  to  the  village  is 
Barbavilla,  the  seat  of  W.  B.  Smyth,  Esq.  Pop., 
in  1891,  145;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

COLLON,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Slane,  co.  Meatb,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Fer- 
rard,  co.  Louth,  Leinster.  The  Louth  section  con- 
tains the  town  of  COUOM :  which  see.  Length  of 
the  Meath  section,  westward,  2}  miles ;  breadth, 
from  |  to  1 1 ;  area,  2,045  acres,  30  perches.  Length 
of  the  Louth  section,  westward,  4  miles ;  breadth, 
from  1 1  mile,  to  3{  miles  ;  area,  6,768  acres,  I  rood, 
39  perches,  of  which  21  acres,  3  roods,  perches, 
are  lueustrine  water.  Pop.  of  the  Meath  section,  in 
1841.' 540.  Houses  94.  Pop.  of  the  Louth  section,  in 
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1831,  2,746;  in  1841,  2.735.  Houses  449.  Pop  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Louth  section,  in  1831, 
1,593  ;  in  1841,  1.799.  Houses  303.  The  whole  of 
the  land  is  profitable.  The  surface  declines  to  the 
east ;  is  drained  by  two  nascent  rivulets,  which  are 
tributary  to  respectively  the  Dee  and  the  Boyne ; 
abounds  in  the  variegations  of  hill  and  undulation ; 
and  commands,  from  several  vantage-grounds,  rich 
and  diversified  views  of  a  far-spread  luxuriant,  cham- 
paign country,  away  to  the  mountains  and  bay  of 
Carlingford,  and  the  soaring,  grand,  alpine  summits 
of  the  mountains  of  Mourne.  Even  the  interior  of 
the  parish  presents  a  series  of  landscapes  which  vary 
from  the  romantic  to  the  softly  beautiful.  The 
loftiest  summit,  Bellpatrick,  rises  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  789  feet.  Collon- 
House,  or  Oriel- Temple,  the  lodge  of  VUeount  Fer- 
rard,  though  a  small  mansion,  destitute  of  any  special 
architectural  attraction,  possesses  associations  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
mesne and  an  estate  replete  with  the  results  of 
energetic  and  skilful  improvement.  Anthony  Foster, 
lord-chief-baron  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  who 
selected  this  estate  as  his  residence  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  found  its  whole  extent,  of  about  5.000 
acres,  a  waste  heath-clad  sheep-walk,  utterly  repul- 
sive to  ordinary  improvers,  and  pronounced  by  many 
of  them  irreclaimable;  and  he  commenced  a  course  of 
elaborate,  judicious,  far-sighted,  and  multitudinous, 
procedures  for  enclosing,  tilling,  and  manuring  it, 
and  for  causing  the  barren  wilderness  to  smile  with 
cultivation.  His  son,  the  Right  Hon  John  Foster, 
afterwards  Lord  Oriel,  carried  forward  and  matured 
the  georgical  improvements,  completed  the  planta- 
tions which  had  been  commenced  on  the  demesne, 
and  lived  to  see  the  district  equal  in  beauty  and 
lusciousness  of  cultivation  to  many  an  estate  which 
had  been  dressed  and  adorned  for  ages  in  the  warm 
lap  of  an  alluvial  valley.  The  plantations  on  the 
demesne  cover  nearly  600  acres ;  they  are  disposed 
with  nice  judgment,  and  in  admirable  taste;  they 
have  been  nurtured  in  their  growth  by  consummate 
skill ;  and  they  contain  trees  of  every  description 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Ireland,  and  present  at  once 
a  school  of  improvement  to  the  student  of  arboricul- 
ture, and  a  theatre  of  refined  pleasure  to  the  lover 
of  sylvan  scenery.  The  tourist  Curwen  remarked 
as  specimens  of  interest,  "  a  weeping  larch,"  **  an 
oak  peculiar  to  Ireland  that  has  the  same  drooping 
propensity,  and  a  rhododendron  of  about  10  feet  in 
height,  whose  circumference  he  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  to  be  80  feet."  In  the  vicinity  of  what 
is  called  the  pavilion,  is  a  winter  garden,  which  con- 
tains a  singularly  rich  collection  of  the  different  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  shrubs.  The  Right  Hon.  John 
Foster  long  represented  the  county  of  Louth  m  par- 
liament, and  was  for  many  years  Speaker  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  His  lady,  Margaret ta-  Amelia 
Burgh,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  De 
Burgh,  Earls  of  Ulster,  was  created  Baroness  Oriel 
of  Collon  in  1790,  and  Viscountess  Ferrard  of  Oriel 
in  1797,  with  remainder  to  her  male  issue  by  Mr. 
Foster,  her  husband.  Mr.  Foster  continued  to  re- 
present Louth  in  the  imperial  parliament  till  1821  ; 
and  then,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.,  he  was  created  Baron  Oriel  of  Ferrard 
in  the  peerage  of  Britain.  He  died  at  Oriel  Temple 
in  1828,  aged  88  years  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Thomas  Henry  SkefRngton  Foster,  first  Viscount 
Ferrard,  and  second  Baron  Oriel.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
Augustus  Beaufort,  LL.  D  ,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  '  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Map  of  Ireland.' 
and  of  the  'Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland,'  was  long 
incumbent  of  Collon,  and  died  in  its  incumbency — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio.  of  Armagh  ; 
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but  is  reported  to  be  tithe  free.  Glebe,  £10.  The 
vicarage  of  Collon,  and  the  rectories  of  Mobbtown 
and  Dromin  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the  bene- 
fice of  Collon.  Length,  64,  miles;  breadth,  6.  Pop., 
in  1831,  5,301.  Gro*s  income,  £488  15s.  5d  ;  nett, 
£453  5s.  9}d.  Patron,  the  diocesan  once  and  Viscount 
Ferrard  twice  in  every  three  turns.  A  curate  has  a 
stipend  of  £75.  The  church  was  built,  in  1813,  at 
the  cost  of  £6,554  15s.  ;  of  which  £3.415  7*.  8d. 
was  borrowed  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits, 
£646  3s.  Id.  was  gifted  by  that  Board,  and  £2.493 
4s.  3d.  was  raised  liy  private  contribution,  chiefly,  it 
is  said,  from  the  Foster  family.  Sittings  400;  at- 
tendance 220.  A  Methodist  meeting-house  has  an 
attendance  of  20.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of 
Collon  has  an  attendance  of  1,214;  and  there  are 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  also  in  Mosstown  and 
Dromin.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  760,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
2,397  ;  the  PrUestants  of  the  union  to  848,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  4,522  ;  5  daily  schools  in  the 
parish  had  on  their  books  132  boys  and  157  girls; 
and  8  schools  in  the  union  bad  378  boys  and  246 
girls.  Each  of  two  schools  in  the  parish,  the  one  for 
boy*  and  the  other  for  girls,  was  salaried  with  £30 
Irish  from  the  Board  ot  Erasmus  Smith,  and  £10 
Irish  from  Lord  Ferrard ;  and  one  was  an  infant- 
school,  supported  by  subscription. 

COLLON,  a  -mall  market  and  post  town  in  the 
above  parish,  stands  on  the  road  from  Drogheda  to 
Ardee,  5J  miles  south  by  east  of  Ardee,  5j  north- 
west of  Drogheda,  and  34  J  north  by  west  of  Dub- 
lin. It  is  the  neatest  and  most  beautiful  place  of  its 
class  in  Ireland ;  and  owes  the  greater  part  of  its 
attractions  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  late  Lord 
Oriel.  The  main  btreet  was  built  at  the  expense 
and  from  the  designs  of  his  lordship ,  and  is  editiced 
with  houses  in  the  old  English  style  of  architecture. 
The  market- house  occupies  three  sides  of  a  small 
square.  Even  the  cottages  or  cabins,  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  town,  are,  in  most  instances,  white, 
washed  and  roofed  with  slate.  The  church  consists 
of  three  parallel  aisles,  surmounted  by  three  spires; 
and  is  a  handsome  structure,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  English  style  of  architecture,  and  built  chiefly 
after  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  late  Dr.  Beaufort.  A  small  stream  passes 
through  the  town,  and  is  spanned  by  a  stone-bridge. 
A  cotton  manufactory  and  a  bleaching-green  were 
established  to  provide  profitable  scope  for  the  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants ;  and  stocking-making  and 
linen- weaving  employ  a  considerable  number  of  fa- 
milies. The  dispensary  is  within  the  Ardee  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  8,813  acres, 
with  a  pop.  of  2,746;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  received 
£105,  and  expended  £113  17s.  Fairs  are  held  on 
June  3  and  Nov.  24.  A  mail-car  passes  through 
between  Drogheda  and  Ardee  The  town  and  ma- 
nor of  Collon  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
Mellifont.  In  1229,  the  monks  obtained  from  Henry 
II.  the  grant  of  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday  in 
*  their  town  of  Col  Ian.'  In  1349,  they  received  from 
Edward  III.  the  right  of  free  warren  in  the  manor; 
in  the  15lh  century  they  "  erected  divers  burgesses, 
and  presented  to  them  certain  bouses  and  lands  in 
the  town,  under  the  name  of  burgages,  on  the  ex- 
press condition  of  constant  residence;"  and,  in  1612, 
they  were  proved  by  inquisition  to  possess  in  the 
parish  a  water-mill,  23  acres  of  land,  the  tithes,  and 
an  annual  rent  of  A'd  13s.  4d.  from  the  town.  Are* 
of  the  town.  62  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,153;  in 
1841,  936.  Houses  146.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  67;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  75; 
in  other  pursuits,  40.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  profession s,  13;  on  the  directing  of  J 


labour,  99;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  63;  on 
means  not  specified,  7. 

COLLOONEY,  a  small  market  and  post  town  in 
the  parish  of  Ballysadere,  barony  of  Tinurhrill,  co. 
Sligo,  Connaught.  It  stands  on  the  river  Owenheg, 
and  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  I  ~  mile 
south  by  east  of  Ballysadere,  3}  miles  south  by  west 
of  Sligo,  14i  north  by  west  of  Boyle,  and  98i  north- 
west by  west  of  Dublin.  The  parish -church'  is  situ- 
ated here,  and  is  a  handsome  edifice,  surmounted  by 
a  spire.  The  dispensary  is  within  the  Sligo  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district  of  27,802  arre«. 
with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  13,967;  and,  in  1 839-40.  it 
expended  £121  lis.  1  Jd.,  and  made  7.139  di*pen*a- 
tions  of  medicine  to  2,089  patients.  The  schools, 
and  alto  an  action  which  occurred  in  the  viai.it y 
with  the  French  in  1798,  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Balltbadere  :  which  see.  Fairs  are  held  on  May 
3,  Sept.  5,  Nov.  21,  and  Dec.  16.  On  opposite  side* 
of  the  village,  at  the  distance  respectively  of  1  and 
2  miles,  are  the  extensive  and  splendid  demesnes  of 
Markree  and  Annachmore  :  see  these  articles. 
Area  of  the  town,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  553;  in 
1841,  651.  Houses  97-  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  44 ;  ir.  manufactures  and  trade,  62 ; 
in  other  pursuits,  29.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on 
property  and  professions,  12;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  72;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  44;  oa 
means  not  specified,  7. 

COLLUMBK.ILL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Go*, 
ran,  \\  mile  north-east  of  Thoroastown,  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Leinster.  It  contains  four  bouses  of  Thojs- 
abtown:  which  see.  Length,  west-north-westward. 
3$  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  2| ;  area,  4,473  acres,  7 
perches,— of  which  18  acres,  3  roods,  6  perches,  are 
in  the  river  Nore.  Pop.,  in  1831,  860;  in  1841, 
1,116.  Houses  167.  But  the  ecclesiastical  reports 
make  the  pop.,  in  1831,  to  be  only  777.  The  surface 
contains  but  little  good  land ;  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  upland ;  and  is  bounded  along  the  west  by 
the  Nore.  The  highest  ground  is  on  tae  southern 
border,  and  has  an  altitude  of  500  feet.  The  seats 
are  the  Court,  Dangnn-cottage,  and  Kilmurry -house. 
—  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  bent-tire 
of  Thonastown  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
Tithe  composition,  £278,  glebe,  £5.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  Mung  has  an  attendance  of  500; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Thomastown,  Kilfane,  and 
Kilminogue.  In  1834,  the  Protestant*  amounted  to  4, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  773;  a  Roman  Catholic 
Sunday  school  was  attended  by  30  children  in  winter, 
and  100  in  summer;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  64  boys  and  47  girls. 

COLLUMBK1LL,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Granard,  3  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Granard.  co. 
Longford,  Leinster.  Length,  southward,  7 J  mile-; 
extreme  breadth,  6*;  area,  20,313  acres,  3  roods,  32 
perches,— of  which  1,747  acres,  1  rood.  15  perches,  are 
Lough  Gowna,  and  55  acres,  3  toods,  4  perches,  are  in 
in  small  lakes.  Pop.,  in  1831.  8*544;  in  1841,  9.273. 
Houses  1,514.  The  surface  is  partly  upland;  pre- 
vailingly consists  of  second-tate  land ;  contains  a 
watershed  between  the  sources  of  the  Erue  and 
those  of  the  Camolin,  a  tributary  of  the  Shannon, 
and  embraces  the  southern  expansion  ot  the  intri- 
cately outlined  and  picturesquely  screened  Lough 
Gouna  or  Gowna,  the  reputed  source  of  the  Erne, 
and  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  Leinster. 
On  the  east  shore  of  the  lake  is  Ernehead,  the  *eat 
of  John  Dopping,  E»q. ;  opposite  to  this  mansion  is 
the  islet  of  luchmore,  containing  some  common  place 
ecclesiastical  ruins  |  at  the  head  of  the  lake  is  the 
munition  of  Frankfort;  and  on  a  beautiful  promon- 
tory, a  little  to  the  north,  is  YYoodvi'.le,  the  cutuge 
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of  Mr.  Lambart.  Only  the  last  of  these,  however, 
is  strictly  within  the  parish  ;  and  the  other  seats  are 
Derrycassan  and  Cornadrung.  Several  strangling 
groups  of  cabins  orrur  throughout  the  parish,  and 
rljiim  the  name  of  villages.  The  site  of  the  church 
has  an  altitude  above  sea-level  of  440  feet;  and  about 
|  of  a  mile  north  of  it  are  iron-mines.  The  interior 
in  traversed  by  the  roads  from  Granard  to  St.  John- 
stone and  Killeshandra  This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Granard  [which  see], 
in  the  dio.  of  Ardagh.  The  vicarial  and  the  recto- 
rial tithes  are  each  compounded  for  £332  6*.  Ijd. ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Fulke  Greville, 
Esq.  The  church  was  built  about  1830,  by  mean* 
of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  4|d.  from  the  late  Hoard  of 
First  Fruits.  Sittings  200;  attendance  75.  Ten 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  benefice  are  exhibited 
i*  cumwlo,  without  reference  to  their  parochial  dis- 
tribution. In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to 
338,  and*  the  Roman  Catholics  to  8,261  ;  and  10 
hedge-school*  had  on  their  books  009  boys  and  267 
girl*.  In  1840,  a  National  school  at  Cloonaugh  was 
salaried  with  £19,  and  had  on  its  books  133  hoys 
and  75  girls ;  and  male  and  female  National  schools 
at  Cloneen  were  salaried  with  £15  and  £4,  and  had 
on  their  books  73  boys  and  57  girls. 

COLMOLYN,  or  Cclhdllrm,  a  parish  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Ratoath,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Upper 
Deece,  3  milea  south-west  of  Dunsbaughlin,  co. 
Meath,  Leinster.  Length,  south-south-eastward.  4 
miles;  breadth,  from  half-a-mile  to  2$.  Area  of  the 
Ratoath  section,  156  acres,  1  rood,  27  perches;  of  the 
Deece  section,  5,409  acres,  16  perches.  Pop.  of  the 
Ratoath  section,  in  1841,*  20.  Houses  %  Pop.  of 
the  Deece  section,  in  1831,934;  in  1841,990.  Houses 
173.  The  surface  lies  along  the  eastern  outer  border 
of  the  basin  of  the  Royne ;  but  is  low,  and  consist*  of 
excellent  land.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Trim  tra- 
verses the  interior ;  and  a  little  south  of  it  is  Col- 
niolyn-house.  The  other  seats  arc  Cultromer  and 
Baltrasna  The  hamlet  of  Colmolyn  ia  a  paltry 
place.  Pop.,  in  1831.  51.  There  is  another  small 
hamlet  called  the  Hatchet  Pop.,  in  1831,  32. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
K  mock  mark  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  The 
vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded 
for  £140;  and  the  latter  are  impropriate  in  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  and  held  by  a  lessee.  In  1834.  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  5,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  959;  and  a  daily  school  enjoyed  some  advan- 
tages from  Mr.  Dopping,  and  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  60  children. 

COLMAN.    See  Coleman. 

COLMANSWELL.    See  Cole«ans- Wkll. 

COLNACRAN.    See  Loccbbrickland. 

COLPE,  or  Colpr-ccm- Mornington,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  2}  miles 
south-east  of  Drogheda,  Leinster.  Length,  west- 
south-westward,  44  milea ;  breadth,  from  1  to  2$ ; 
area,  5,785  acres,  2  roods,  35  perches, — of  which 
367  acres,  3  roods,  21  perches,  are  tideway  of  the 
Boyne.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,970;  in  18+1,  2.141. 
Houses  400.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Colpe, 
Betaghstown,  Reanore.  Donecarnet,  and  Mor- 
nington: see  these  articles.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts,  in  1831,  1,189;  in  1841.  1,824  t  Houses 
330.  Pop.  of  the  village  of  Colpe,  in  1831,  71  ;  in 
1841,  not  specially  returned.  The  parochial  surface 
lies  along  the  Irish  sea  and  the  estuary  of  the  Boyne ; 
and  wholly  consists  of  profitable  and  good  land.  The 

Kncipal  mansions  are  Pilltown,  T.  Brodigan,  Esq. ; 
tagbstown,  R.  Shepeard,  Esq.;  East  ham;  Little 
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Mornington  ;  Baymore ;  Baybeg  ;  Stameen;  Cow- 
slip-lodge; Triton-lodge;  Farmhill;  Neptune-lodge; 
and  Mornington.  A  curious  structure,  called  the 
Maiden  Tower,  stands  near  the  point  of  the  peninsula 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  Boyne,  and  within  a  mile  of 
the  village  of  Mornington .  and  forms  a  marked  feature 
in  the  long,  flat,  sandy  beach,  which  stretches  along 
the  Boyne 's  mouth.  An  abbey  for  canons  regular 
of  the  Augustinian  order  was  founded  at  Colpe,  in 
1 182,  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  and  made  dependent  on  the 
abbey  of  Lanthony  in  Monmouthshire.  "  The  walls 
of  a  church  in  ruins,"  says  Archdall,  M  are  still  to 
be  seen  here,  the  arches  of  which  are  both  in  the 
Saxon  and  Gothic  style,  and  the  east  window  ap- 
pears much  older  than  the  other  parts  of  the  building, 
and  made,  as  we  suppose,  a  part  of  the  abbey ;  on 
the  north  side  is  a  small  chapel,  and  to  the  south  are 
two  other  chapels,  one  of  which  is  at  present  the 
burial-place  of  the  family  of  Bellew."  The  parish 
is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Halbriggan  to  Drogh- 
eda, and  by  a  road  which  curves  round  the  roast. 
The  north-eastern  or  peninsular  district  consists  of 
the  townland  or  reputed  cbapelry  of  Mornington. — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  dio  of  Meath. 
Glebe,  £21.  The  tithes  are  wholly  impropriate  in 
Mr.  Pollard  of  Castlepollard,  and  are  compounded 
for  £165;  but  a  portion  of  them  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits  for  endowing  the  in- 
cumbent of  St.  Peter's,  Drogheda.  The  vicarage  of 
Colpe,  the  chapelry  of  Mornington,  and  the  vicar- 
age of  K  i  kmc arvan  [see  these  articles],  constitute 
the  benefice  of  Colpe.  Length,  5}  miles .  breadth,  4 ; 
Pop.,  in  1831,2,457.  Gross  income,  £108  10*.;  nett, 
£50  7s.  7d.  Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda  A 
curate  has  a  stipend  of  £60.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1809.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £553  16s.  lid.  from  the 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  150;  attendance, 
from  48  to  50.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  about  300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary's,  Drogheda  In  1K34.  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  102  Churchmen,  5  Presbyterians,  and 
1,651  Roman  Catholics;  the  inhabitants  of  the  union 
consisted  of  157  Protestants,  and  2,091  Roman  Ca- 
tholics; and  2  daily  schools  at  Baymore,  and  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  latter  of  which  was  aided 
with  about  £3  a-year  from  subscription,  had  an 
average  attendance  of  from  30  to  45  children.  In 
1840,  a  National  school  at  Donccarney  was  salaried 
with  £8,  and  had  on  its  books  64  boys  and  42  girls. 
COLRY.    See  Calrt. 

COLT,  an  islet  off  the  fishing  village  of  Skerries, 
barony  of  Balrothery,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster. 

COLTRAIN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Aghal- 
urcher,  barony  of  Magherastephana,  5 J  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Lisnaskea,  co.  Fermanagh,  Ulster. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

COLUMBKILL.    See  Couxmrriix. 

COMADERRY,  a  mountain  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Ballinacor,  3  miles  west  of 
Glendalough,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It  stands  be- 
tween Glenanasane  and  Glenmalure ,  but  appears 
also  as  if  projecting  into  the  valley  of  Glendalough, 
and  dividing  it  into  Glenanasane  proper,  and  the 
Glen  of  the  Upper  Lake.  It  forms  an  enormous 
mass,  and  rises  1,567  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Glendalough  lakes,  and  2,268  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Between  it  and  LugdufT  mountain  on  the 
south,  run*  Glaneola  rivulet,  forming  in  its  swollen 
moods  a  pleasing  cataract  down  the  naked  rock,  and 
traversing  a  ravine  of  denuded  rock  which  possesses 
interest  to  the  mineralogist  and  the  geologist.  Masses 
of  trap  cover  the  brow  of  Comaderry ;  the  common 
hornblende  occurs  near  the  summit ;  and  the  rocks 
in  the  lower  declivities  "  are  composed  of  a  compact 
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felspar  base,  with  prismatic  crystals  of  hornblende,  j 
interlaced  and  shooting  through  the  felspar  in  every  i 
direction,  forming  a  mo*t  beautiful  assemblage." 

COMBER,  or  Cumber,  a  parish,  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Custlcreagh,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Lower  Castlereagh,  co.  Down.  UUter.    The  Lower 
Castlereagh  section  contains  the  town  of  Comber  : 
see  next  article.     Length,  westward.  5j  miles ; 
breadth,  from  2  to  5J.    Area  of  the  Upper  Castle- 
reagh  section,  1,286  acres,  15  perches;   of  the 
Lower  Castlereagh  section,  16,133  acres,  3  roods, 
28  perches, — of  which  1 17  acres,  8  perches  are  water. 
Pop  of  the  whole,  in  1831.8.276;  in  1841,9.022. 
Houses  1,593.    Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Upper  Castle- 
reagh section,  586;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Lower 
Castlereagh  section,  G.472.    Houses  in  the  Upper 
Castlereagh  section,  102;  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Lower  Castlereagh  section,  1,123.    The  surface  lies 
along  the  west  side  of  the  north  end  of  Lough 
Strangford,  and  round  an  arm  or  projection  of  the 
lough  which  runs  up  to  the  town ;  it  is  undulated, 
hilly,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  naturally  coarse 
and  moorish ;  yet  it  was  early  reclaimed,  improved, 
and  rendered  arable  to  every  hill  top,  by  the  various 
arts  of  georgy;  both  its  marshy  bottoms  and  its  cold 
and  heathy  heights,  were  coaxed,  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  to  yield  luxuriant  cereal  crops;  and  now, 
though  no  more  than  second-rate  in  the  still  aggre- 
gate quality  of  its  soil,  it  bears  comparison  in  the 
beauty  of  its  culture  with  most  of  even  the  richest 
districts  of  the  highly  improved  county  in  which  it 
lies.    Scrabo-Hill,  a  height  of  534  feet  in  altitude, 
situated  on  the  northern  boundary,  about  a  mile 
from  Newtownardes  on  the  Comber  road,  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  the  parochial  surface,  as 
well  as  of  part  of  Lough  Strangford  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.    Stretching  out  from  the  town 
at  low  water  is  a  pleasant  strand  of  some  thousands 
of  acres;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  a  quon- 
dam race-course,  2  miles  in  circuit,  and  of  notedly 
fine  sod.     The  principal  country  residences  are 
Jullyhubbert,  Ballybeen,  Spamount,  Ballyalloly, 
Farmhill,   Ballyrush,   Ballynickel,    New- Comber, 
Maxwell-Court,  Ballyhenry,  Bally harwood,  Kill y- 
nether,    Milltowu,   and   Cherry  valley.     The  in- 
terior is  traversed  south-westward  by  the  road 
from  Donaghadee  to  Ballinahinch,  and  south-south- 
eastward by  that  from  Belfast  to  Killyleagh — 
This  parish  is  a  perpetual  impropriate  curacy,  and 
a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Down.  Glel>e, 
£22.   Gross  income,  £107  7»-  2d.  ;  nett,  £104  17s. 
2d.    Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  The 
tithes  are  compounded  for  £999  19s.  5d. ;  they  are 
wholly  impropriate;  and,  excepting  those  of  one  or 
two  townlands,  they  belong  to  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry.    The  church  is  old  and  in  bad  repair. 
Sittings  300;  attendance  120.    Three  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses  in  Comber,  Moneyrea,  and  Gransha, 
have  a  summer  attendance  of  respectively  800,  550, 
and  350 ;  and  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house  has  an 
attendance  of  from  50  to  300.    In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners consisted  of  434  Churchmen,  7,724  Pres- 
byterians, 153  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  146 
Roman  Catholics;  and  17  daily  schools— 3  of  which 
were  salaried  with  £8,  £10,  and  £6  from  the  Na- 
tional Board,  one  with  £30  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  one  with  £5  10s.  from  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,  and  two  were  classical  schools — 
had  on  their  books  660  boys  and  481  girls.   In  1840, 
the  National  Board  had  schools  at  Crossmacrcvy, 
Tullygirvan,  Ballystockart,  Ballymaleady,  and  Cui- 
lintra. 

COMBER,  or  Cumber,  a  post  and  market  town, 
in  the  above  parish,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  westerly 
projection  of  Lough  Strangford,  and  at  the  intersec- 


tion of  the  Belfast  and  Killyleagh  road  with  the 
Donaghadee  nnd  Ballinahinch  road,  3  mile*  *outa- 
south-west  of  Newtownardes.  7  east-south-east  of 
Belfast,  and  87  north  by  east  of  Dublin.  It  i*  toler- 
ably well  built,  and  consists  principally  of  a  square 
and  three  streets.  A  Cistertian  abbey  formerly  stood 
at  the  town,  and  appears  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  12th  century,  some  say  by  the  Whites  who  set- 
tled in  Down  under  Sir  John  de  Courcey,  others  say 
by  nobody  knows  whom.  Archdall,  of  course,  h*j> 
no  difficulty  in  naming  the  founder,  or  even  saia» 
marily  ascribing  the  original  foundation  to  that  pre- 
tended originator  of  countless  monasteries,  St,  Pat- 
rick. He  says,  "St.  Patrick  founded  an  abbey  here, 
of  which  we  have  no  further  account.  But  Bnea 
Catha  Dun,  from  whom  the  O'Neills  of  Claneboys 
descended,  built  one  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  supplied  it  with  monks  of  the  Cistercian 
order  from  the  abbey  of  Alba  Landa,  in  Caermar- 
thenshire.  The  founder  fell  by  the  sword  of  Sir 
John  de  Courcey,  about  the  year  1201.  John  O'Mul- 
legan  was  the  last  abbot,  and  he  voluntarily  resigned 
in  the  year  1543."  The  abbey,  with  its  possessions, 
was  granted  bv  James  I.  to  James  Hamilton,  Lord 
Claneboys,  at  the  rent  of  £3  2s.  2d.  Irish  ;  it  passed 
by  assignment  to  Viscount  Ardes ;  and  its  stones 
were  reconstructed  into  a  castle  called  Mown 
Alexander,  which  now  in  its  turn  is  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  weaving  of  linen  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  work  of  twa 
distilleries  and  a  large  bleaehing-green  gives  employ- 
merit  to  others.  The  trade  of  the  town  would  prt>- 
bably  be  much  improved  by  the  erection  of  a  pier  at 
the  Water-foot.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  Jan.,  O  8.,  and  on  April  5,  June  28.  and 
Oct.  19.  In  1838,  the  public  conveyance*  were 
a  car  to  Killyleagh,  2  caravans  to  Belfast,  and  a 
mail-car  in  transit  between  Belfast  and  Dowiipatrirk. 
Area  of  the  town,  95  Bcres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1.377; 
in  1841,  1,964.  Houses  368.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  125;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  219;  in  other  pursuits,  57.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  profession*.  22; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  176 ;  on  their  oara 
manual  labour,  196;  on  means  not  specified,  7- 

COMBER,  co.  Londonderry.    See  Ccxbeb. 

COMER,  a  congeries  of  mountains,  or  more  pro- 
perly  hills,  partly  in  Queen's  co.  and  in  co.  Carlew. 
but  chiefly  in  co.  Kilkenny,  Leimter.  It  extends 
from  east  to  west,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Bar- 
row and  the  Nere,  over  a  breadth  of  about  10}  muVs; 
and,  from  north  to  south,  over  a  length  of  about  12 
miles.  The  sections  within  co.  Carlow  and  Queec  * 
co.,  are  more  commonly  called,  the  former  the  Clog b- 
renan  Hills,  and  the  latter  the  Slieveinargy  mw  - 
tains;  and  the  larger  section  within  co.  Kilkcnn, 
in  consequence,  assumes  the  name  of  Comer  moun- 
tains proper, — and  it  contains  in  its  bosom  the  town 
of  Comer  or  Castle-Comer  [sec  that  article],  fro* 
which  the  whole  group  has  its  designation  Toe 
mountains  form  a  rich  mineral  field,  and  embrace  the 
great  central  coal -district  of  Ireland.  See  Kil- 
kenny. The  larger  portion  of  their  area  constitutes 
a  tableau,  naked,  bleak,  and  repulsive  in  aspect; 
and,  as  seen  from  the  Dublin  and  Kilkenny  road 
which  traverses  it,  is  thus  succinctly  described  by 
Mr.  Fraser :  "  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  bib. 
the  table-land  before  us  presents,  in  it*  marginal 
outline,  a  well-defined  circular  shape,  and  in  its  sur- 
face a  gentle  concavity.  The  latter  presents  an  un- 
usually cold  and  desolate  aspect,  from  the  heap*  cf 
waste  coal  around  the  abandoned  pits,  the  quantity 
of  sterile  subsoil  strewed  over  the  surface,  and  other 
subterrene  accumulations  which  the  mining  opera- 
tions, carried  on  for  a  series  of  ages,  has  produced. 
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The  contrast  and  novelty  of  the  scene,  at  least  in 
this  country,  it  also  increased  by  the  various  engines 
at  work,  and  the  numerous  black  buts  of  the  miners 
which  are  scattered  over  the  dreary  waste." 

COMME-DHUV,  or  Tiir  Black  Vallkt.  a 
defile  and  a  glut,  in  the  southern  division  of  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  The  defile  occurs  on  the  mutual 
borders  of  the  baronies  of  Glanerought  and  Dunker- 
rin,  and  on  the  mountain-road  from  Kenmare  to 
Killarney,  5  miles  north  of  Kenmare.  It  forms  a 
short,  rocky,  elevated  pass  ;  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  glen  of  the  same  name  which  commences 
farther  north.  The  author  of  the  'Guide  to  Kil- 
larney,' describing  the  views  obtained  at  the  northern 
debouch  from  the  pass,  *ay»,  "  Winding  along  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  you  have  on  the  left  distant 
views  of  Baum,  the  southern  sides  of  the  Reeks, 
Gtu-raminc,  the  Gap  of  Dunloe.  Purple  mountain, 
and  Mangerton;  on  the  right,  Croinigluun.  Derry- 
cunehy,  Derrydimna,  and  the  various  mountains  in 
connection  with  the  Kenmare  range.  *  "  From 
various  parts  of  the  hill  you  have  views  of  the  valley 
of  Comine-Dhuv  and  (he  Upper  Lake  of  Killarney. 
with  all  it*  islands  and  deep  receding  shores.— as 
also  the  river  winding  along  the  narrow  defiles  formed 
by  the  large  masses  of  rock  which  lie  scattered  along 
the  valley."  The  glen  of  Comme-Dhuv  commences 
at  the  head  of  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  about  9  miles 
*outh-south-we«t  of  Killarney,  and  takes  down  to 
the  Upper  I.ake  a  streamlet  which  form*  in  its  pro- 
gress a  chain  of  tiny  lakes.  The  glen  is  a  seques- 
tered desolate  hollow,  impracticable  in  its  present 
state  except  to  a  pedestrian,  yet  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  most  imposing  mountain- scenery  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  far-famed  lakes. 

CON.    See  Cokv. 

CON  A  BURY,  or  Coknororouoh,  a  village  in 
the  parish  of  Monusteroris,  barony  of  Coole-town, 
Kings  co.,  Lcin*ter.  Area.  II  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
11.1;  in  1841.  162.    Houses  34. 

CONAHV,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio. 
of  Os«ory.  Post  town.  Ballyragget.  The  statistics 
are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

CONDONS  and  CLANGIBBON.  a  barony  in 
the  north-ea*t  corner  of  co.  Cork.  Munster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  to.  Limerick  ;  on  the 
eu»t,  by  the  counties  ot  Tipperary  and  Waterford ; 
on  the  >outh,  by  the  baronies  of  Kinnataloon  and 
Burrymore  ;  and,  on  the  wc-t,  by  the  barony  of  Fer- 
nioy.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north-north-wc*t  to 
south-south-east,  is  15  miles;  its  greatest  breadth, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  is  10 1  miles;  and  its  area  is 
78.481  acres.  The  Condon*  division  was  at  one 
tune  the  property  of  the  O'Kiefs  of  Fermoy;  and 
afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  English 
family  of  Condons  or  Cauntons.  The  Clangibbon 
«:ivi-ion  waa  formerly  called  lve-U-ltant,  'the  white 
or  fair  territory,'  or  more  probably  'the  white 
knight's  country;'  it  belonged,  in  Camden's  time,  to 
John  Fitzgerald,  called  John  Oge  Fitz-Jobn  Fiia- 
Gibbon ;  and  it  has  its  present  designation  from 
(Gilbert  or  Gibbon,  commonly  called  the  white 
knight.  The  Galtee  mountains  occupy  all  the 
northern  border;  the  Kil worth  mountain's,  a  west- 
ward  prolongation  of  the  Knockmeledown  group, 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  easUrn  district;  and  the 
northern  declivities  of  part  of  the  Naglea  mountain- 
range  extends  along  the  extreme  south.  The  soil  of 
the  other  districts  has  a  champaign  depre*siori  and 
shelter,  rests  on  a  limestone  substratum,  und  is  pecu- 
liarly fructiferous  in  almost  every  description  of  crop 
grown  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  Blackwater 
runs  across  the  south  end  of  the  barony,  at  the  base 
of  the  Nagle*  mountains;  the  A  ratlin  rivulet  trots 
tlown  from  a  wild  glen  on  the  ea-t;  and  the  affluents 


and  main  stream  of  the  Funcheon  drain  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior,  yet  belong  principally  to 
the  western  district,  and  partly  to  the  western  boun- 
dary By  authority  of  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV. 

the  parish  of  Ardskeagh,  one  townland  of  Kildor- 
rery,  and  three  townlands  of  Killatby,  aggregately 
containing,  in  1841,  a  pop.  ot  R54.  were  transferred 
from  Condons  and  Clangibbon  to  Feimoy;  and  three 
townlands  of  (Mondulane,  containing  a  pop.  of  130, 
were  transferred  from  Fermoy  to  Condons  and  Clan- 
gibbon. This  barony,  as  now  constituted,  contain* 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Castle-Lyons.  Derryvillane, 
Dunmahon.  Farahy,  Glanworth,  Kilcrumper,  Kil- 
dorrery,  Kilgullane,  Knockmourne,  Leitrim,  and 
Lismore  and  Macollop ;  and  the  whole  of  the  par- 
i»hes  of  Aghacross,  Brigown,  Clondulane.  Fermoy, 
Kilphelan,  Kilworth,  Macroney,  Mar>hal»town,  and 
Templemolagga.  The  towns  and  villages  are  Mit- 
chellstown,  Fermoy,  Ballinafauna,  Kildorrery.  and 
Kilworth.  Pop.,  in  1831.  40,038;  in  1841,  43,213. 
Mouses  (5.303.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 5.009;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  1,598;  in 
other  pursuits.  789.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  7.032;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2.275;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  9,454.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3.020 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2,422 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  13.O0L 

CONEVAL.    See  Cow  wall. 

CONEY,  or  Ct  sv,  an  island  in  the  barony  of 
Carbery,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  is  situated  4 
miles  west-north-west  of  the  town  of  Sligo;  and 
lies  across  the  mouth,  and  covers  from  the  roll  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  subdivision  or  offshoot  of  the  bay 
which  goes  up  to  the  town  and  forms  its  harbour. 
The  island  is  about  34  miles  in  circumference. 

CONEYBURROW.    See  Conabcht. 

CONFOY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  North  Salt, 
2}  miles  west-north-west  of  Leixlip,  co.  Kildare. 
Leinster.  Length.  I,  mile;  breadth.  I;  area.  1.129 
acres.  Pop  .  in  1881,  105;  in  1841.  135.  House. 
23.  It  is  drained  eastward  by  Ryewater;  and  is 
traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal  and  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Slaynooth*.     An  old  castle  within  the 

limits  i*  in  ruins  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 

part  of  the  benefice  of  Lkixlij*  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £85  10s. 
In  1811.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  4,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  101. 

CONG,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of  Ross, 
co.  Galwav,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Kilmain,  co. 
Mavo,  Connaught.  The  Mayo  section  contains  the 
town  of  Cono  :  see  next  article.  Length  of  the  Gal- 
way  section,  westward  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town  to  the  Bealanabrack  rivulet  a  few  yarda 
west  of  Maam  Hotel,  8{  miles;  breadth,  from  I  to 
4< ;  area,  22.840  acres,  3  roods,  4  perches,— of  which 
11, 704  acre*.  31  perches  are  in  Lough  Corrib,  and  1 1 
acres,  I  rood,  23  perches  are  river.  Length  of  the 
Mayo  section,  north-westward,  6{  miles;  breadth, 
from  4  to  4 ;  area,  14.888  acres.  3  roods,  5  perches, — 
of  which  1 ,885  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches  are  in  Lough 
Corrib.  and  1,292  acres,  3  roods.  19  perches  are  in 
Lough  Mask.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,8,378;  in 
1841.8,835.  Houses  1.023.  Pop.  of  the  co.  Gal- 
wav section,  in  1831,  2.990;  in  1841.  3.476.  House* 
651.  The  western  district  consist*  of  a  portion  of 
the  dark  and  naked,  but  grand,  lofty,  and  picturesque 
frontier  mountain-range  of  Joyce-Country ;  the  cen- 
tral district  is  partly  moorish  and  partly  an  intricate 
intertexture,  a  curious  labyrinthine  plain  of  small 
rarities,  cavernous  hollow*,  rocky  swells,  verdant 
(pastures,  and  fertile  corn-fields;  and  the  eastern 
j  division  is  a  tamely  diversified  plain,  partly  bog  and 
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morass,  but  prevailingly  rich  limestone  land,  amaz- 
ingly encumbered  with  profuse  aspersions  and  huge 
assemblages  of  detached,  broken,  naked  blocks  of 
rock.  The  natural  isthmus  between  Lough  Mask 
and  Lough  Comb,  is  at  the  same  time  a  political 
isthmus  between  the  western  and  eastern  moieties  of 
the  parish,  and  between  the  counties  of  Gal  way  ami 
Mayo.  The  scenery  in  the  west,  around  the  ba.s«s 
or  upon  the  soaring  acclivities  of  Benlevy  and  Maam- 
darg  mountains  is,  in  some  views,  an  epitome  of 
the  alpine  grandeur  of  the  sequestered  and  Highland 
interior  of  Joyce-Country  and  Cunnemara;  and,  in 
other  views,  a  semi-panorama  of  a  large  section  of 
the  basins  of  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib ;  the  scenery 
in  the  centre,  or  rather  at  the  south,  of  the  isthmus, 
around  Cong  and  Ashford,  is  principally  a  soft  yet 
gorgeous  prospect  of  the  broad  and  isleted  Lough 
Corrib  [see  Corrib]  ;  and  the  scenery  in  the  east 
reveals  broad  and  irksome  expanses  of  plain,  looking 
grey  from  the  profuse  sprinklings  of  bare  limestone 
rocks,  but  carrying  off  the  eye  to  an  imposing  per- 
spectivc  of  the  noble  sky-line  and  vertical  contour  of 
the  frontier  mountains  of  Joyce-Country  and  Cunne- 
mara. "  Few  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  king- 
dom," says  Mr.  Fraser,  "are  more  beautiful  and 
imposing  in  their  outlines  than  those  around  Cong;" 
and  Mr.  Otway,  after  noticing  the  view  of  tbem 
from  the  ashy-coloured  surface  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, says,  "  I  was  put  in  mind  of  the  hills  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  as  seen  from  the  plains 
and  sandy  shores  of  Lancashire."  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  central  district,  or  of  the  isthmus,  is  tun- 
nelled, cavernous,  and  otherwise  perforated,  partly 
by  former  and  partly  by  present  action  of  the  volumes 
of  water  which  rush  from  Lough  Mask  on  the  north, 
and  from  turlougbs  and  smaller  lakes  on  the  north- 
east and  east,  to  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib.  Along  one 
line  is  a  very  curious  ravine,  whose  verdureless  sides 
are  covered  with  a  tumultuous  and  tumbled  confusion 
of  grey  rocks,  and  whose  bottom  seems  to  have  once 
been  the  path  of  a  great  river,  which  conveyed  the 
Robe,  the  superfluent  waters  of  Lough  Mask,  and 
all  the  drainage  of  a  great  extent  of  country  to  the 
head  of  Lough  Corrib.  But  the  running  waters  long 
ago  sunk  beneath  the  level  of  this  bed,  and  drilled 
for  themselves  tunnelled  and  apparently  ramified 
pathways  through  the  rocky  bowels  of  the  earth; 
they  are  heard,  at  various  spots  and  through  various 
chasms,  gurgling  and  whirling  with  hollow  and  mu- 
sical sounds  far  in  the  depths  below;  they  drele  and 
corruscate  for  a  moment  at  the  bottom  of  several 
deep  cavities,  and  then  glide  off  beneath  the  earth ; 
and  they  eventually  bolt  bubblingly  and  tumultu- 
ously  up  in  a  grand  lacustrine  whirlpool  at  the  town, 
so  constantly  in  ebullition  as  to  look  like  a  powerful 
spring  many  hundred  times  magnified,  and  so  mighty 
in  the  mechanical  force  of  their  ascent  as  to  have  de- 
feated all  attempts  at  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
orifice  through  which  they  rise.  This  stupendous 
fountain  is  limpid  as  ether,  and  almost  as  noiseless 
as  it  is  irresistible ;  and,  while  its  pure,  and  mighty, 
and  unceasing  ascent  of  a  thousand  mimic  waves  and 
eddies  works  in  beauteous  convolutions  before  our 
memory,  we  feel  glorious  impressiveness  in  those 
divine  words,  which  even  the  tiniest  perennial  spring 
illustrates :  "  My  words  shall  be  in  bim  a  well  of 
living  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life."  But 
the  whole  of  the  wonderful  cavernous  formation  of 
the  isthmus,  with  its  grottoes,  stalactites,  spars,  and 
subterranean  waters,  is  replete  with  matter  for 
salutary  reflection ;  and  all  its  scenery,  both  above 
ground  and  below,  presents  such  combinations  of 
uniqueness  and  character  as  strongly  arrest  the 
attention  of  even  children  of  any  taste.  "  Cong," 
says  Mr.  Otway,  "is  certainly  a  rare  place,— it  might 


be  called  the  Irish  Arabia  Petnra;  hut  there  n  t.  « 
great  difference,  that  our  place  of  stone*  is  ahw  t 
place  of  riven  of  waters.  For  here,  amongst  bilk 
of  stones  and  valleys  of  stones,  you  bear  the  roshirt 
sound  of  streams  through  a  multitude  of  holes  sad 
gullies  and  caverns,  where  waters  are  now  appeanar 
and  then  disappearing,  until  all  at  once  they  bant 
forth  from  under  the  rock,  and  form  a  rapid  river, 
rushing  to  Lough  Corrib  larger  than  the  Lttfey.  It 
certainly  is  a  singular  Bight.  To  the  left  of  the  vil- 
lage, you  see  a  strong  and  turbulent  stream  gushinr 
through  salmon  and  eel  wiers,  as  it  flows  with  all  rt» 
turbulent  eddies  to  the  lake ;  then  you  look  to  tar 
north,  south,  east,  and  no  river  is  seen,  nothing  but 
the  great  grey  ridges  of  limestone  ;  and  you  look 
closer,  and  you  see  enormous  springs  turning  at  once 
great  mill-wheels  with  the  impetuosity  and  force  of 
their  waters  as  they  rise  from  the  earth  ;  and  mtek 
those  springs  start  up  and  boil  in  all  directions  arovrd 
you,  as  you  do  not  know  whence  they  flow,  so  wi 
do  not  understand  whither  they  are  tending."  Tbe 
grandest  view  of  tbe  subterranean  river  is  obtained 
at  a  chasm  or  orifice,  somewhat  in  form  like  a  burr 
miuing-shaft,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  vilbr*'. 
and  in  stupid  diminutiveness  of  appellation  called  tie 
Pigeon- Hole.  The  way  to  it  overlooks  several  of  tse 
cuts  and  intersections  of  cavern  and  tunnel  at  whirb 
we  have  already  glanced,  and  leads  across  a  limetlooe 
waste,  where  only  few  and  paltry  patches  of  verdare 
refresh  the  eye,  and  where  blocks  of  rock  are  ptW 
upon  blocks  in  a  wild  assemblage  of  grand  and  roirc.a 
desolation.  All  around  the  chasm  are  fringes  of 
wild  rose,  honeysuckle,  purple  heath,  and  palinstH 
lady  fern ;  a  natural  lane  leads  down  to  the  moun 
of  tbe  orifice,  and  a  flight  of  rude  artificial  steps  cos- 
ducts  the  descent  of  about  60  feet;  the  ecbot  ; 
murmur  of  rushing  waters  is  heard  from  the  faux, 
and  rises  to  the  distinct  sounds  of  bold  and  mery 
water-music  as  the  stair  is  descended  ;  tbe  light  et 
sunshine  shoots  down  like  a  ray  through  a  pn*m  ta 
a  darkened  room,  playing  with  unearthly  bnlltar.f 
upon  one  spot  of  tbe  waters,  and  then  shading  of 
into  chiaro  tcvro,  and  sustaining  the  speedv  contrast 
of  total  darkness;  a  large  cavern  at  tbe  bottom  of 
the  descent  reveals  the  river  bursting  from  tat 
bowels  of  the  world,  mirthful  in  current,  alive  witk 
fish,  and  sweeping  instantly  and  careeringly  past  ieto 
an  invisible  gulf  below ;  and  an  old  woman,  a  bar. 
a  Hecate — we  speak  of  the  cicerone  who  acted  for 
ourselves,  and  seems  also  to  have  acted  for  Csnar 
Otway  and  other  tourists — now  kindles  up  a  lima 
flambeau  of  straw  in  a  dark  recess  of  the  cavers, 
tosses  and  waves  it  till  it  has  sufficient  windage,  ass 
lights  up  the  dark  and  mysteriously  varied  roof,  ass 
then  flings  it  on  the  bosom  of  the  rapid  river.— 
"  and  on  it  goes,  floating  and  still  blazing,  carrrt-c 
forward  its  light,  and  discovering  on  and  oa  tar 
vaults  and  passages,  now  high,  now  low,  eddym* 
and  whirling,  and  flashing  up  its  fitful  blaze  uatil  * 
is  extinguished  in  the  far  distance,  where  tse 
stream  plunges  down  and  is  lost  where  eye  never 
followed."  The  chief  seats  in  the  parish  are  Ass- 
ford  and  Baxlymagibhon  :  see  these  article*. 
The  view  from  the  wooded  grounds  of  Ashford  » 
extensive  and  picturesque :  see  Corrib.  The  road* 
radiate  from  Cong  to  Ballinrobe,  Headford.  Our> 
terard,  Cunnemara,  and  Joyce-Country ;  and,  for  so 
sequestered  a  district,  are  good.  A  boat  navigate 
is  practicable  from  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib  to  Gal- 
way.  One  of  tbe  best  limestone  quarries  in  Ireland, 
and  one  which  easily  furnishes  blocks  of  the  law*: 
scantlings  adjoins  the  village.  Excellent  buiMinc- 
stone  is  everywhere  abundant. — This  parish  tsa  rec- 
tory, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Toss- 
Tithe  composition,  £461  10*.  9}d.  |  glebe,  £98  * 
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Grow  income,  £499  15s.  9}d. ;  nett,  £413  14*.  3d. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  Though  the  benefice  is  called 
a  rectory,  two-third*  of  the  tithe*  of  certain  deno- 
minations, compounded  for  £18  9«.  2|d.,  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  prebend  of  Killybegs ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  tithes  on  the  property  of  Sir  Richard 
O'Donnel,  Bart.,  comprising  about  one-fourth  of  the 
parimh,  are  impropriate  in  Sir  Richard.    The  church 
MrM  built,  in  1813,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £590  15s. 
4  4<1.  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings 
150  ;  attendance,  from  40  to  60.    The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  two  officiate*,  and  an  attendance 
of  from  1,400  to  1,500.    Another  Roman  Catholic 
place  of  meeting,  variously  a  private  house  and  the 
open  air  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  is 
at  Carranomona,  and  has  an  attendance  of  500; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
it  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Fairhill,  Finny,  and 
Maam,  in  the  parish  of  Ross.    In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  108,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  8380;  2  hedge-schools  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  43  children ;   and  8  other  daily  schools 
bad  on  their  books  284  boys  and  207  girl*.  Two 
of  the  schools,  at  Carrokeel,  the  one  for  boys 
and  the  other  for  girls,  were  salaried  the  former 
with  £8,  and  the  latter  with  £6  from  the  National 
Board  ;  one  at  Nymphsfield  glebe  was  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  rector;  one  at  Funchaugh  had  some 
advantages  from  Mr.  D'Arcy;  one  for  girls  at  Bally- 
magi  bbon  was  wholly  supported  by  Mr.  Finn ;  one 
for  boy*  at  Ballymagibbon  was  aided  with  £10 
a-vear  and  a  house  from  Mr.  Finn;  and  the  other 
school*  at  Cong  and  Cregdotty  were  supported 
wholly  by  fees.  In  1838,  the  National  Board  granted 
£160  toward  the  erecting  and  furnishing  of  a  school 
at  Cross. 

CONO,  a  small  po«t-town  in  the  above  parish, 
stand*  about  *  of  a  mile  north  of  the  nearest  part  of 
the  head  of  Lough  Corrib,  5  mile*  south  by  west 
01  Ballinrobe,  10  north-west  by  west  of  Headford. 
and  1 18}  west  of  Dublin.  As  a  town,  it  is  a  dingy, 
dUmal,  disorderly,  starved  collection  of  squalid 
cabins,  with  few,  very  few  points  of  relief.  One 
Urge  corn-mill  is  a  pleasing  feature;  the  church 
and  the  ruined  abbey  look  rather  incongruous  than 
amassed  with  the  village  ;  the  beautiful  demesne  of 
Ashford  immediately  adjacent  hides  itself  from  com- 
munion with  the  miserable  assemblage  of  houses ; 
the  two  or  three  shops,  and  the  apology  for  an  inn, 
if  threatened  with  inanition  ;  and  all  the 
i  of  tourists'  visits,  constabulary  police  sta- 
pott-offiee,  seat  of  petty-sessions  court,  and 
advaaUgeousness  of  site  for  commanding  extensive 
internal  trade,  fail  to  keep  the  place  from  poverty, 
and  almost  the  jaws  of  extinction.  The  *  Guide 
through  Ireland'  might  well  say,  "  Taking  the  ad- 
vantages of  hike  and  mountain  scenery  which  thi* 
place  enjoy*,  together  with  its  site,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  such  a  miserable  village  as  Cong  should 
occupy  so  important  a  position.  Yet  the  town 
was  anciently  of  high  character,  and  even  claims  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  metropolis  of  Connaugbt. 
Roderick  O'Connor,  the  opponent  of  Henry  II.,  and 
the  last  of  the  Milesian  monarch*  of  all  Ireland,  re- 
tired hither  after  he  lost  possession  of  power,  and 
h,  some  say  all,  the  latter  portion  of  bis 
its  rock*  and  caverns  and  dark-l 


Cong  abbev,  too,  is  said,  and  currently 
believed,  to  contain  his  tomb  ;  but  this  honour  is 
contested  with  it  by  both  Clonmarnoise  and  Ros- 
common, and  must  very  probably  be  conceded  to 
t'lonmarnoue.  Some  peasant  dreamed  or  imagined 
that  ■  treasure  was  hid  in  the  wall  adjoining  the 
reputed  royal  tomb  ;  and  commencing  to  dig  for  it 
under  nirht,  he  threw  down  the  whole  wall,  nearly 


killed  himself,  and  overwhelmed  what  was  reported 
to  be  O'Connor's  grave.  The  abbey  has  a  greater 
appearance  of  antiquity  than  most  old  piles  of  its 
class  in  Ireland  ;  and  seems  to  have  been  a  structure 
of  high  architectural  pretension.  "  Some  of  the 
arches  of  the  side-aisles,"  says  Mr.  Trotter,  "are 
rounded  in  the  Saxon  manner ;  others  very  finely 
finished,  and  ornamented  with  carved  stone-work, 
of  great  delicacy  and  beauty."  But  it  i*  now  little 
better  than  a  heap  of  rubbish, — emphatically  a  ruin. 
— almost  the  ruin  of  a  ruin, — a  dismantled  and 
overwhelmed  structure, — a  dismal  mixture  of  fallen 
stones,  exhumed  skull*  and  tottering  wall*.  Arch- 
dall'*  account  of  it  may  lie  quoted,  but  mu*t  be  un- 
derstood e mm  prano  :  "  St.  Fecban  erected  a  magni- 
ficent monastery,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  died  a.  d.  664.  The  author  of  this  Saint's 
Life  calls  it  expressly  '  his  own  monastery  ;'  yet  do 
some  writers  affirm,  that  it  was  founded  in  the  year 
624,  by  Donald,  son  of  .•Ed,  nephew  to  Air.iraeh, 
king  of  Ireland,  and  that  St.  Fechan  was  for  some 
time  abbot  of  it.  On  the  10th  of  Dec,  1605,  a  lease 
in  reversion  of  thi*  abbey,  for  50  years,  wa*  granted 
to  Sir  John  King,  Knight,  ancestor  to  the  Earl  of 
Kingston."  Even  superficial  readers  of  Irish  anti- 
quarian story  know  that  St.  Ferhin  or  Feachin. 
whose  "  own  monastery  "  this  of  Cong  is  alleged  to 
have  been,  has  hi*  grand  locality  assigned  him  by 
monastic  annuls  at  Fore  or  Feachin-of- Fore  in  Lein- 

ster  The  Neal  and  Cong  dispensary  i*  within  the 

Ballinrobe  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  district 
of  40.308 acre*,  with  a  pop,  in  1831, of  14.463;  and. 
in  1840-41,  it  expended  £59.  and  administered  to 
1,200  patients.  Area  of  the  town,  15  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841.  364.    Houses  68. 

CONLIG,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bangor,  bar- 
ony of  Ardea,  co.  Down,  UUter.  Area,  15  acres. 
Pop  .  in  1841.  294.    Houses  57. 

CONN,  or  Cow,  a  noble  lake  in  the  northern 
division  of  co.  Mayo,  Connaugbt.  It  washes  the 
barony  of  Carra  on  the  south-west,  and  that  of 
Gallen  on  the  south ;  and,  on  all  other  sides,  is 
surrounded  by  the  barony  of  Tyrawley.  It  extends 
from  the  vicinity  of  Crossmolina  in  the  north-north- 
west to  the  vicinity  of  Foxford  in  the  south-south- 
east.  It*  length  U  I0(  mile* ;  it*  maximum  and 
medium  breadth  are  respectively  about  3}  and  14  ; 
its  circumference,  measured  along  the  sinuosities 
of  its  shore-line,  is  probably  about  50  miles ;  iu 
area  is  15.644  acres,  2  roods,  13  perches;  and  it* 
surface-elevation  above  sea-level  in  the  winter  of 
1837  was  42  feet,  and  in  the  summer  of  18)8  was  37 
feet.  Its  lower  extremity,  measuring  2)  miles  in 
length,  and  1  j  in  breadth,  is  separated  from  the 
main  body  by  a  gullet  or  very  narrow  channel, 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  and  called  the  Pontoon  ;  and 
bears  the  separate  or  distinctive  name  of  Lough 
Cullen.  The  larger  section,  or  Lougb  Conn  pro- 
per, has  an  area  of  12,858  acres,  3  roods,  18  perches, 
and  is  politically  distributed  among  five  parishes; 
and  Lough  Cullen  has  an  area  of  2.785  acres,  2 
roods,  35  perches,  and  is  politically  distributed 
among  four  parishes, — three  of  which  have  also  por- 
tion* of  Lough  Conn  proper.  The  parochial  distri- 
bution assigns  3,675  acres,  2  perches,  of  Lough 


nn  proper  to  Crossmolina,  2,927  acres,  31  perches 
to  Addergoole,  368  acres,  2  roods.  36  perches  to 


Turlough,  41  acres,  8  perches  to  Ballinahaglish,  and 
5.846  acres,  3  roods,  21  perches  to  Kilbelfad  ,  and 
it  assigns  1,483  acres,  2  roods,  24  perches  of  Lough 
Cullen  to  Turlough,  238  acres,  I  rood,  3  perches  to 
Temptetnore,  656  acres,  13  perches  to  Ballinahag- 
lish, and  407  acres,  2  roods.  35  perches  to  Kilbelfad. 
Lough  Conn  proper  receives  at  its  head  the  Deel  river, 
and  on  it*  west  side  several  mountain  torrents ;  Lough 
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Cullen  receives  on  the  south- west  the  Castlehar  rivu- 
let and  another  considerable  streamlet ;  and  the  super- 
fluent  waters  of  both  flow  eastward  from  the  foot  of 
Lough  Cullen  to  an  almost  immediate  confluence  with 
the  river  Moy.  Though  u  large  proportion  of  the 
shores  of  the  double  lake,  including  nearly  all  the 
south  and  east,  is  low,  boggy,  moorish,  and  repulsive ; 
yet  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  lacustrine  landscape,  and 
particularly  select  close  view*  from  various  vantage- 
grounds  oil  the  cast,  the  north,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pontoon,  are  strikingly  picturesque,  and  richly 
combine  grandeur  with  beauty.  The  extensive  de- 
mesne of  Deal-castle  sheets  the  north  shore;  the 
pleasant  demesne  of  Prospect  fringes  part  of  the 
north-west ;  other  ornamented  grounds  tuft  and 
verdantly  variegate  other  parts  of  the  margin  ;  vari- 
ous beautiful  islets  gem  the  water's  bosom,  particu- 
larly near  Deal-castle  and  the  Pontoon ;  Shraheen- 
hill  and  a  low  rugged  ridge  tumulate  a  portion  of 
the  heath-clad  eastern  shore  ;  Green  Nephin  moun- 
tain stoop*  precipitously  down  to  the  western  edge 
of  Lough  Cullen  and  of  Lough  Conn  proper;  the 
great  Nephin  itself,  the  monarch  of  the  Mayo  alps, 
shakes  down  from  the  vast  summit  of  its  stupendous 
height,  a  rolling  and  broken  assemblage  of  boldly 
featured  declivities;  and  all  these  demesnes,  and 
hills  and  heathy  heights,  and  frowning  mountains, 
•end  off  projections  and  curiously  turned  limbs  to 
cut  the  outline  of  the  lake  into  an  intricate  tracery 
of  peninsula*  and  bays ; — so  that,  in  spite  of  broad 
features  of  a  faulty  kind,  a  whole  series  of  effective 
and  even  powerful  landscapes  is  produced.  The 
m nil- road  from  Castlebar  to  Ballina  is  carried  over 
the  Pontoon,  distant  6  miles  from  Ballina ;  and  there 
— amidst  much  romance,  and  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
a  vantage-ground  whence  an  impressive  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  greater  part  of  the  lake — a  small  but 
comfortable  hotel  has  been  erected  by  Lord  Lucan 
for  the  accommodation  of  tourists. 

CONNA.  or  CoNNotrtm.  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Knoekmourne.  barony  of  Kinnataloon.  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  staud*  on  the  river  Bride,  5  miles 
west-north-west  of  Tallow.  A  dispensary  here  is 
within  the  Fermoy  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a 
district  which,  in  1831,  had  a  pop.  of  17,263;  and, 
in  1839-40,  it  expended  £126  16s.  4d.,  and  made 
4.891  dispensations  of  medicine  to  3,130  patients. 
A  stone  bridge  carries  the  thoroughfare  across  the 
Bride.  A  square  tower,  about  80  feet  high,  crowns 
a  lofty  limestone  rock  which  rises  almost  sheer  up 
from  the  river.  This  tower  is  the  remnant  of  a  castle 
which  belonged  to  Thomas  Fitzgerald  Roe,  and  was, 
in  1603,  demised  to  Sir  Richard  Boyle  by  Sir  James 
Fullerton.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  machicolation  ; 
and  the  first  arched  floor,  called  the  Earl's  room,  is 
accessible  by  a  winding  staircase  of  cut  limestone, 
more  neatly  executed  than  similar  work  in  the 
majority  of  old  Irish  castles.  The  tower  commands 
an  extensive  and  interesting  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  A  little  beyond  the  village  is  a  rising 
ground,  called  the  Gallows-hill,  whence  Cromwell 
cannonaded  the  castle,  and  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  stationed  his  army,  and  held  a  military  council. 
Area  of  the  village,  44  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  434. 
Houses  64.  Conua  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
parish  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne  and  Ross,  Post-town, 
Tallow.    See  Knockhourne. 

CONN  AUGHT, 

The  western,  smallest,  least  populous,  least  re- 
claimed, least  known,  and  most  misunderstood  of 
the  four  provinces  of  Ireland.  It  is  hounded,  on  the 
west,  by  the  Atlantic;  on  the  north,  by  the  Atlantic 
and  by  Donegal  bay;  on  the  east,  by  Ulster  and 


Leinster;  on  the  south-east,  by  Munster;  and  oi 
the  south,  by  Munster,  Galwav  bay,  and  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  ocean,  and  its  offshoots  of  Donegal  and 
Galway  bays,  form  the  boundary,  without  including 
secondary  and  minor  sinuosities,  over  an  outline  ot 
220  miles ;  an  artificial  line,  interrupted  and  par- 
tially superseded  by  Lough  Melvin,  the  Lough*  Mat- 
nean,  and  some  unimportant  water-courses,  forms 
the  boundary  from  Donegal  bay  54  miles  southward 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  co.  Leitrira.  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tarmonbarry;  the  Shannon  continues  the  bous- 
dary  62  miles  southward  to  a  point  of  Lough  Den:, 
a  little  north  of  Scariff ;  and  an  artificial  line,  par- 
tially and  uncontinuously  superseded  by  lakes  anil 
rivulets,  forms  the  boundary  34  miles  west -north- 
westward to  the  bay  of  Galway.  The  circumfrr- 
ence,  following  only  great  sinuo»itie«.  is  thu*  570 
miles ;  but,  measured  in  straight  lines,  from  projec- 
tion to  projection,  it  is  only  about  310  miles;  woilr, 
measured  along  sinuosities,  even  exclusive  of  island*, 
it  is  probably  upwards  of  500  miles.  The  greater 
length,  nearly  north  and  south,  from  Bundoran  on 
Donegal  bay,  to  the  extremity  of  co.  Galway  on 
Lough  Derg,  is  86  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  doe 
west  from  the  Shannon,  21  miles  below  Athlone  to 
Hyne  Head,  in  Cunnemara,  is  81 }  miles ;  and  the  area 
comprises  2,220,960  acres  of  arable  land.  1.90tl.<»2 
of  uncultivated  land.  48,340  of  plantations.  3.n7 
of  towns,  and  212,864  of  water,_in  all,  4.39>.<4t 
acres. 

/glands  and  Coasts.'] — A  large  aggregate  area  on 
the  west  is  insular  and  peninsular.  But  the  islawU 
and  peninsula-,  for  the  most  part,  are  interlaced, 
and  jointly  form  an  exceedingly  intricate  and  pro- 
fusely intersected  broad  belt  of' coast.  The  princi- 
pal islands,  named  from  north  to  south,  are  lnniskea, 
Achill,  lnisbegil,  Annach,  Clare,  Innisturk,  Inni*- 
boflin,  Innishark,  Lettermullen,  and  Arnuimorr. 
The  sounds  which  intersect  the  islands  and  penin- 
sula-, and  the  bays  which  indent  the  mainland,  afford* 
profusion  of  excellent  harbours,— difficult  and  almost 
impracticable  in  some  instances  to  a  stranger,  but  open 
in  other  instances  as  safe  asylums  to  every  manner 
who  skims  the  seas,  and  available  to  the  amount  of 
absolute  multitudinou*ness,  with  the  aid  of  a  nature 
pilot  or  fisherman.  The  principal  bays  and  sounds 
for  capaciousness  are,  on  the  north,  the  bays  of  Slip 
and  Killalla;  on  the  north-west,  Broadhaven  ;  and 
on  the  west,  the  bays  of  Black  *od  and  Tullochaan. 
the  Sound  of  Achill,  Clew  bay,  the  Killeries,  Ballina- 
kil)  Harl>our,  and  the  bays  of  Claggan,  Mantua, 
Roundstonc,  Birterbuy,  Kilkerran,  Greatman,Ca*U-b. 
and  Galway.  The  coasts  both  of  the  bays  and  the 
intermediate  peninsula:  and  headlands  are  "in  general 
bold  and  rugged,  and  yet  so  indented  or  serrated  a* 
to  offer  from  their  very  boldness  a  superior  shelter 
to  the  mariner ;  and,  in  some  places,  as  in  part  of 
Erris,  they  exhibit  such  combinations  of  cliff  and 
pinnacle  and  cavern  as  produce  scenery  of  the  grand- 
est variety  of  the  romantic  Yet  considerable 
stretches  of  coast,  as  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
Galway,  and  in  part  of  the  county  of  Sligo.  they  are 
low  and  tame  ;  anil  the  same  stretches,  or  others,  par- 
ticularly the  long  and  very  slightly  indented  sweep 
from  Killalla  bay  to  Broadhaven,  present  not  one 
asylum  to  a  ship,  and  afford  but  lew  and  inferior 
retreats  to  even  fishermen's  boats. 

Surface.']--  A  broad  band  of  country  in  the  extreme 
west,  including  most  of  the  islandsj  and  avemrin? 
probably  25  miles  in  breadth,  is  all  mountainous,  or 
contains  only  such  low  grounds  as  run  in  narrow 
belts  around  bays  and  along  glens,  or  sink  sullenly 
down  in  moorish  arid  morassy  expanses  of  di^nul 
and  chaotic  bog.  A  line  drawn  fiom  Downpainrk 
Head  to  the  town  of  Galway  will  very  nearly  pUce 
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•11  this  mountainous  district  to  the  we«t,  or  will 
leave  on  the  east  side  only  so  much  b«  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  low  ground*  between  Castlebar  and 
Westport,  and  between  Castlebar  and  Castletown  on 
Lough  Corrib.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  great 
system  of  uplands  lifts  summit*  2,000  feet  a  rj  up- 
wards above  sea-level ;  and  a  verv  large  portion 
•bounds  in  Highland  scenery  as  sublime,  a*  power- 
ful, and  as  rich  in  composition  as  many  of  the  most 
admired  localities  of  Kerry,  Wicklow,  and  the 
Scottish  Highlands.    [See  Binnabola,  Ballina- 

HIMCII,    Cl'XXKMARA.   JoTCR-CoUNTRV,  CROAGH- 

Patrick,  $kpiiin.  Clew.  Conn,  Erris.  Achili., 
and  various  other  articles.]  A  prolongation  of  these 
western  Highlands,  after  being  briefly  cut  off  by 
Lough  Culleu  and  the  Moy,  rises  in  the  vicinity  of 
Foxford,  and  sweeps  eastward  and  north-eastward, 
with  its  summit-line  at  from  2  to  12  miles  distant 
from  the  sea-beach,  up  to  the  interior  of  Donegal 
bay.  and  the  point  of  contact  with  tbe  province  of 
Ulster.  This  range  is  neither  very  broad  nor  lofty, 
and,  except  where  penetrated  by  the  confluent  waters 
of  the  Arrow  and  the  Owenmore  above  Ballysadere. 
•nd  by  the  Bonnet  river  and  Lough  Gilly  east  of 
Sligo,  is  strictly  continuous  or  of  the  character  of 
one  great  ridge ;  yet  it  shakes  down  such  slow  and 
heathy  declivities,  and  is  itself  -o  generally  inhos- 
pitable, as  to  constitute  a  minor  bend  of  uplands 
nearly  as  repulsive  to  the  georgUt  as  the  great  High- 
bind  district  of  the  west  A  third  mountain  district 

is  identified  at  its  north  end  with  tbe  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  second,  and  extends  about  20  miles 
south-south-east  from  Donegal  and  Sligo  bays,  with 
a  mean  breadth  of  about  15  miles.  It  constitutes,  in 
a  general  view,  rather  a  congeries  than  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  mountains ;  it  forms  various  scene*  of  great 
upland  beauty,  particularly  around  Manor- Hamilton 
in  co.  Lettrim  ;  it  sends  up  numerous  summits,  espe- 
cially around  the  sources  of  tbe  Shannon,  to  a  soar- 
ing elevation  ;  and  it  contains  in  its  south-west  cor- 
ner tbe  interesting  district  of  tbe  Connaught  coal- 
field.—  A  fourth  mountain  region  measures  about  15 
miles  by  8;  forms  the  extreme  south-east  corner  of 
the  province  ;  and  presents,  as  its  most  remarkable 
feature,  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  hill-screen  to  the 
we«t  side  of  the  Shannon's  great  and  prolonged  ex- 
pansion of  Lough  Derg. — All  the  remaining  parts  of 
tbe  province,  amounting  to  considerably  more  than 
one-half  of  its  whole  area,  may  be  described  as  a 
vast  plain, — often  agreeably  variegated  with  hills  of 
from  200  to  700  feet  in  altitude, — oftener  undulated 
with  gravelly  hillocks,  knolls,  and  eskers, — but,  in 
large  district*,  smoothed  down  into  irksome  and  ap- 
palling  dead-levels  of  brown  bog,— in  considerable 
districts,  encumbered  and  rendered  grey  and  turned 
into  an  Arabia  Petnra,  by  proluse  aspersions  of  naked 
blocks  of  limestone  rock, — occasionally  swamped 
into  meadowy  bottoms,  by  furloughs  or  temporary  1 
takes, — prevailingly  poor  in  culture,  scanty  m  wood,  I 
and  as  starved  and  naked  in  aspect  as  its  own  pea- 
santry,— yet,  in  spite  of  all  deductions,  aggregately 
rich  in  herbage,  fertile  in  soil,  and  abundantly  capable 
of  the  most  varied  and  mature  improvement. 

H'rtlrr*.] — The  summit  level  or  central  watershed 
is  a  little  west  of  Ballyhaunis,  and  nearly  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  province;  yet  as  to  altitude  above  sea- 
level,  it  lies  greatly  lower  than  the  medium  height 
of  any  one  of  the  four  great  mountain  districts  ;  so 
that  the  central  district  of  tbe  province  is  actually 
a  table-land,  seeming  to  the  eye  to  be  a  low  and 
slightly  variegated  plain,  but  really  possessing  such 
height  as  to  shake  slowly  orT  toward  the  four  points 
of  the  compass  the  drainage  of  the  soil,  and  the  iti-til. 
lation  of  the  clouds.  A  band  of  country  in  the  north- 
east, chiefly  identical  with  the  larger  portion  of  the 


third  mountain  di-trict,  is  drained  partly  throueh 
Lough  Melvin  to  Donegal  bay.  and  partly  through 
the  Loughs  Macnean  ami  the  Woodford  river,  to  th» 
Erne.  Much  of  the  western  half  of  Leitrim,  and 
nearly  all  the  eastern  halt  of  Sligo,  are  drained  by  the 
Bonnet  and  the  I'ncion  rivers,  and  by  the  lutter's 
head-streams,  the  Arrow  and  the  Owenmore,  to  Sligo 
bay.  The  field  of  drainage  between  Sligo  anil  Kil- 
lalla  bays  is  small,  and  produces  only  rills  and  rivu- 
lets, the  largest  of  which  is  the  Ea«ky.  All  the 
sonth-west  of  Slieo.  and  about  one-third  of  Mayo, 
including  theraimtied  basin  of  Lough  Conn,  is  drained 
by  the  river  Moy  to  the  head  of  Killulla  bay.  Tbe 
streams,  round  all  the  north-west,  the  west,  and  the 
south-west,  from  Killalla  bay  to  near  the  head  of 
Gal  way  hay,  comprising  about  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  coast-line  ot"  the  province,  are  comparatively 
short  in  length  of  course,  proportionally  large  in 
volume  of  water,  and  aggregately  impetuous  and 
almost  tumbling  in  motion  ;  but.  while  often  grandly 
picturesque,  and  possessing  all  the  attractions  of  great 
mountain  torrents  which  roar  through  the  deep 
ravine,  or  dance  and  frolic  over  the  nuked  precipice 
or  the  embowelled  ledge,  tbey  are  in  many  instances 
obscure  in  topography,  unsettled  in  nomenclature, 
and  better  known  to  the  amateur  sportsman  or  the 
rough  mountaineer  than  even  to  enterprising  tourists. 
A  tract  of  country,  measuring  about  28  miles  by  2o, 
and  including  all  the  south-western  division  of  the  vast 
plain  of  the  province,  and  a  small  part  of  the  south 
end  of  the  great  western  mountain  district,  forms  it 
basin  whose  centre  is  occupied  by  Loughs  Carra, 
Mask,  and  Corrib,  whose  extremities  and  sides  are 
drained  chiefly  by  the  rivers  Ayle.  Robe,  and  Clare, 
and  whose  total  »uperrluent  waters  are  rolled  magni- 
ficently into  Galway  bay  at  the  town  of  Gal  way.  A 
district  of  about  IG  miles  westward  by  12  south- 
ward is  drained  to  the  head  of  Galway  bay  by  3  or  4 
streams,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Carnamart.  Ail 
the  remainder  of  the  province,  comprising  a  broad 
band  of  country  along  the  whole  of  the  east  from  a 
line  about  13  or  14  miles  south  of  Donegal  bay, 
Wongs  to  the  basin  ot  the  Shannon,  yet  sends  to 
that  monarch. river  no  tributary  streams  of  any  note 

except  the  Boyle  and  the  Suck  The  lakes  of  the 

province  are  verv  numerous,  and  possess  almost  every 
character  from  the  superbly  large  and  superbly  scenic 
inland  sea  to  the  small,  blank,  naked,  shivering  bmr- 
pond.  The  chief,  for  either  site  or  pieturesquenes* 
or  for  both,  arc  l.oughs  Corrib.  Conn.  Mask,  Arrow, 
Allen,  Carra.  Gara.  Gilly,  Key.  Castlebar.  Rce. 
Derg,  Kerouiore,  and  Melviu  ;  but  three  of  these. 
Allen,  Ree.  and  Derg.  are  expansions  of  the  Shan- 
non ;  and  the  latter  two  of  the  three  lie  only  on  the 
boundary  of  tbe  province. 

Afi*erali.~] — A  continuous  field  of  granite  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  obtuse  peninsula  between 
the  ocean  and  the  north  side  of  Galway  bay  ;  and  is 
nearly  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  lines  drawn 
respectively  from  the  head  of  Hirterbuy  bay  to  Ough- 
terard,  and  from  thence  to  Barua ;  and  granite  oc- 
curs also  in  patches  at  the  point  of  Achris  penin-iila, 
and  immediately  south  ot  Croaghpatrirk.  Gneiss 
forms  a  considerable  tract  around  Foxford,  about 
one-half  of  the  Mullet  section  of  Erris,  two  patrhe* 
at  the  south  side  and  at  the  head  of  Tulloehan 
bay.  a  patch  7  miles  east  of  that  bay.  a  patch  I J  miles 
west- south- west  of  Ballysadere,  anil  a  patch  7  miles 
east  of  Sligo.  Quartz  rock  forms  eleven  isolated 
nodules  or  small  patches  throughout  the  north-west 
of  Mayo,  and  I  nodule  3  miles  we.t  of  Ballysadere. 
Micaceous  schist  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  north- 


west of  Mayo,  and  is  there  interspersed  with  the 
nodules  of  gneiss  and  quart*  ;  it  likewise  forms  a  belt 
of  5y  statute  miles  in  length,  but  never  more  than  1 
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miles,  and  sometimes  considerably  less  than  1  mile  in 
breadth,  and  narrowest  at  the  north-east  end,  from 
the  vicinity  of  Castlebar  north-east  by  eastward  to 
Manor-Hamilton,  and,  in  its  progress,  insulates  the 
three  most  easterly  gneiss  formations,  and  a  nodule 
of  trap,  and  peninsulates  the  most  easterly  nodule  of 
quartz  rock ;  it  also  forms  a  belt  of  19  statute  miles  in 
length  by  about  4  in  mean  breadth  from  the  Atlantic, 
along  the  south  side  of  Clew  bay,  to  a  point  east  of 
Westport,  but  here  insulates  at  Croaghpatrick  three 
nodules  of  respectively  granite,  rocks  altered  by 
granite,  and  millstone  grit,  and  peninsulates  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay  two  patches  of  respectively  moun- 
tain limestone  and  old  red  sandstone ;  and  finally  it 
forms  a  belt  of  32  statute  miles  in  length  and  about 
8  miles  in  mean  breadth  from  the  foot  of  Lough 
Mask,  and  the  upper  part  of  Lough  Corrib  westward 
to  the  ocean,  hut  here  insulates  4  or  5  protrusions  of 
greenstone  trap,  and  numerous  small  nodules  of  pri- 
mitive and  marble-textured  limestone.  Crystalline 
greenstone  trap  forms  an  irregular  belt  of  about  26 
statute  miles  by  3  between  the  last  of  ttfe  four  for- 
.  mat  ions  of  micaceous  schist,  and  the  great  granite 
field  on  the  north  side  of  Galway  bay ;  it  also  forms 
two  patches  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Galway  and 
Oughterard  ;  and  it  elsewhere  looks  up  in  several 
small  and  unimportant  protrusions.  Greywacke, 
greywacke  slate,  and  other  transition  rocks,  form  the 
country  west  of  Lough  Mask,  and  between  the  third 
and  the  fourth  micaceous  schist  formations ;  they  also 
form  two  nearly  continuous  belts,  jointly  14  statute 
miles  in  length,  and  running  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Shannon  to  a  point  5  miles  north-north-east  of  Ros- 
common ;  they  likewise  form  a  district  of  8  statute 
miles  by  3  around  Carrigallen,  and  there  pass  out  of  the 
province  into  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Longford  ; 
and  finally,  they  form  a  small  patch  a  little  south  of 
Drumsna,  and  5  or  6  tiny  patches  insulated  by  old 
redstone  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province. 
Old  red  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate  form 
two  considerable  fields  south  of  Loughrea  and  east 
of  Gort,  the  two  mutually  separated  by  a  narrow  belt 
of  yellow  sandstone,  and  the  southern  field  passing 
away  into  co.  Clare ;  they  also  form  the  east  part  of 
Clare  Island,  a  small  part  of  the  south  coast  of  Clew 
bay,  most  of  the  north  coast  of  Clew  bay,  a  con- 
siderable but  irregularly  outlined  field  immediately 
north-east  of  Newport,  and  a  zone  or  edging  round 
the  micaceous  schist  formation  of  the  north-west  of 
Mayo,  and  along  most  of  both  sides  of  the  micaceous 
schist  formation  from  Lough  Conn  to  Ballysadere ; 
and  finally,  they  form  a  belt  of  18}  by  3J  statute 
miles  from  Lough  Gara  to  Drumshambo,  a  patch  of  5 
by  2  miles  north  of  that  belt  and  westof  Lough  Arrow, 
and  two  small  and  unimportant  patches  a  little  south 
of  Drumsna.  Yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
encinctures  with  small  breadth  the  two  southern 
fields  of  old  red  sandstone ;  occupies  a  district  of  14 
by  7  statute  miles  immediately  west  of  Killalla  bay 
and  south  of  the  Atlantic ;  extends  in  a  belt  of  3  or 
4  miles  broad  26  miles  west-south-westward  from 
Lough  Gara,  and,  after  being  cut  off  for  2  miles,  re- 
appears in  a  district  of  16  or  17  square  miles  nearer 
Castlebar ;  forms  a  small  tract  around  Grange  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  province ;  insulates,  but  with 
smnll  breadth,  the  belt  of  transition  formation,  north 
of  Roscommon  and  parallel  with  the  Shannon;  passes 
there  over  the  Shannon,  forms  the  extreme  south  of 
co.  Leitrim,  and  goes  across  the  boundary  of  the 
province ;  and  finally  forms  three  other  inconsider- 
able tracts,  two  of  them  on  the  mutual  border  of  the 
counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon,  and  the  third 
immediately  south-west  of  Castlerea.  Millstone  grit, 
with  accompanying  sandstone,  shales,  and  carbon- 
iferous laminae,  "forms  a  narrow  belt  from  the  head  of 


Lough  Mask  toward  Westport,  a  nodule  at  Mocmt 
Dartrey,  south-west  of  Lough  Mel v in,  and  a  conv- 
paratively  large  tract  around  Lough  Allen,  partly  in 
co.  Roscommon,  partly  in  co.  Sligo,  but  chiefly  in 
co.  Leitrim,  and  quite  across  it  to  pass  beyond  the 
boundary  into  Ulster.  Insulated  within  this  great 
tract  of  millstone  grit  is  the  small  but  interesting 
coal-field  of  Connaught.  Carboniferous  or  mountain 
limestone  occupies,  with  the  exception  of  very  unim- 
portant nodules,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  province,  amounting  to  very  considerably  more 
than  the  half  of  its  total  area,  corresponding  in  sonx 
degree  to  its  vast  plain  or  expanse  of  champaign 
country,  yet  running  up  into  some  of  the  lew*: 
mountain  districts,  overleaping  the  mountains  to  as 
to  extend  along  much  of  the  coast,  and  giving,  in  a 
general  view,  character  and  distinctive  properties  to 
probably  nine-tenths,  or  even  more.of  all  tbe  valuable 
or  even  second-rate  arable  and  meadow  land  of  ttt 
province. 

The  Connaught  coal-field  consists  of  a  group  of 
hills,  considerable  in  elevation,  steep  in  acclivity,  and 
fiat  in  summit;  and,  though  small,  is  so  situated 
round  the  point  at  which  tbe  counties  of  Leitrim, 
Sligo,  and  Roscommon  meet,  as  to  be  partially  in 
each.  Tbe  strata  which  accompany  the  coal  rest 
directly  on  secondary  limestone  ;  and  the  coal  itself 
occurs  in  detached  basins  near  the  summit  of  *otn<- 
of  the  hills.  Two  or  three  brief  extract*  from  th* 
report  of  Mr.  Griffiths'  examination  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1824,  will  con- 
vey sufficient  summary  information  respecting  the 
coal-field : — '*  There  are  three  beds  of  coal  in  the 
Lough  Allen  district;  the  upper,  9  inches;  tat 
second,  3  feet;  and  the  third  also  3  feet  thick, 
but  the  centre  one  is  much  the  best  "  **  He  con- 
ceives that  there  are  5,000  Irish  or  8,000  English 
acres  still  remaining  of  good  3  feet  coal,  which  would 
yield  above  30,000,000  tons."  "  The  coal  is  par- 
ticularly exempt  from  water  :  being  placed  on  a  high 
level,  the  water  in  most  cases  may  be  drawn  off  b» 
levels  or  tunnels."  "  The  quality  of  the  coal  » 
not  so  good  as  that  of  either  Whitehaven  or  New- 
castle ;  it  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  opea 
burning  or  quick  blazing  coal  of  Scotland,  and  the 
caking  coal  of  Whitehaven  :  he  considers  it  a  vert 
good  coal  for  culinary  and  manufacturing  purpose*/ 
The  coal-field  contains  also  much  rich  ironstone  and 
abundance  of  suitable  limestone.  See  Ariuna  and 
Augbabeby. 

Woods.]  —  In  1841,  tbe  continuous  plantations 
within  tbe  province  consisted  of  2,417  acres  of  oak, 
1,213  of  ash,  197  of  elm,  628  of  beech.  2,548  of  nr. 
38.908  of  mixed  trees,  and  2,4*29  of  orchards ;  and  ot 
these  there  were  planted,  previous  to  tbe  year  )  79  I . 
1 .585  acres  of  oak,  537  of  ash,  72  of  elm.  305  of  beech. 
386  of  fir,  1 1,432  of  mixed  trees,  and  741  of  orchards. 
In  1841,  there  were,  additional  to  continuous  wood- 
1,205,899  detached  trees,  equal  to  7.537  acres  ot 
wood ;  and  thus  the  grand  total  of  actual  woodland 
was  55,877  acres. 

Forms  and  Live  Stock.']— In  1841,  tbe  total  or 
farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  was  99,918;  of  fron. 
5  to  15  acres,  45,221 ;  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  5,780 . 
and  of  upwards  of  30  acres,  4,275.  Tbe  total  01 
live  stock  on  holdings  or  farms  not  exceeding  1  acre, 
consisted  of  5,185  horses  and  mules,  5,540  assm. 
18,728  cattle,  20,892  sheep,  34,771  pigs,  and  273.8tA> 
poultry  ;  on  farms  of  from  i  to  5  acres,  25.670  horse* 
and  mules,  16,678  asses,  96,479  cattle,  97.640  sheep. 
75,218  pigs,  and  587,483  poultry  ;  on  farms  of  from 
5  to  15  acres,  22,781  horses  and  mules,  6,287  asses. 
91,979  cattle,  103,837  sheep,  47,364  pigs,  and  402.777 
poultry ;  on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  5.754 
horses  and  mules,  545  asses,  24,140  cattle,  52,yll 
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sheep.  7,596  pigs,  and  74,576  poultry ;  and  on  farms 
of  upward*  of  30  acre*.  8.723  horses  and  mules,  359 
asses,  63.7U  cattle,  250,508  sheep,  5,973  pigs,  and 
58,414  poultry.  The  total  of  the  several  classes  of 
live  stock,  together  with  their  respective  value, 
were  66.013  horses  and  mules,  £544,104;  29.409 
asses,  £29.409 ;  295,840  cattle,  £1.917.756  ;  525.788 
sheep,  £578,366;  170.922  pigs.  £213,653;  and 
1.397.056  poultry,  £34.925.  Grand  total  of  value 
of  live  stock,  £3,318,213. 

Communications.]— The  great  district  of  western 
Highlands  was,  at  a  recent  date,  almost  everywhere 
inaccessible  to  a  wheeled  carnage,  and  even  yet  con- 
tains Urge  tracts  which  continue  utterly  impracti- 
cable ;  yet  it  has  been  extensively  opened  up  by 
excellent  roads,  and  is  undergoing  exactly  such  a 

[irocess  of  rapid  and  ameliorating  revolution  as  fol- 
owed  the  construction  of  roads  throughout  the  High- 
lands  of  Scotland.  The  roads  of  the  great  low 
country  bear  comparison  for  goodness  with  those  of 
most  parts  of  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland  ; 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  population  and  the 
amount  of  produce,  they  are  quite  or  very  nearly  as 
much  ramified.  Lines  of  railway,  all  by  way  of  Atb- 
1  one,  were  recently  proposed  to  be  constructed  from 
Dublin  to  the  town  of  Sligo  in  the  north-east,  to 
HI  iick  sod  bay  in  the  north-west,  and  to  Round  stone 
bay  in  the  south-east ;  but  they  do  not  seem  likely, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
Tbe  Shannon  navigation  is  enjoyed  up  to  the  head  of 
Lough  Allen ;  tbe  artificial  navigation  of  the  Grand 
Canal  to  Ballinasloe ;  and  tbe  natural  navigation  of 
the  Moy  to  Hal  Una.  Projects  have  been  seriously 
entertained,  of  extending  the  Grand  Canal  to  the  foot 
of  Lough  Corrib.  extending  the  Royal  Canal  to  the 
foot  of  Lough  Cullen,  a  little  above  Foxford,  and 
connecting  both  with  a  ramified  navigation,  chiefly 
natural  and  partly  artificial,  through  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  interior  with  the  sea  at  Gal  way.  West- 
port,  and  Killalla.  The  details  of  these  projects  are 
necessarily  multitudinous ;  yet  may  possibly  be  ren- 
dered distinctly  intelligible  in  a  very  succinct  state- 
ment. The  proposed  extension  of  the  Grand  Canal 
runs  up  tbe  Suck  from  Ballinasloe  to  Ballyforan, 
deflects  westward  by  Ballinamore,  falls  upon  tbe 
Clare  river  at  Brook- Lodge,  and  proceeds  down  that 
stream  to  Lough  Corrib,  but  sends  orT  a  branch  from 
the  vicinity  ot  Clare-Gal  way  direct  to  tbe  head  of 
Lough  Athalia  at  Galway.  A  proposed  canal  of 
about  one-third  of  a  mile,  through  difficult  ground, 
but  still  quite  practicable,  will  connect  Galway  Har- 
bour with  the  Galway  river ;  and  a  natural  naviga- 
tion thence  runs  25  miles  north -north- west  ward— 3 
of  them  being  up  the  Galway  river,  and  22  to  tbe 
head  of  Lough  Corrib  in  the  vicinity  of  Cong; 
while  another  natural  navigation  of  12  miles  goes 
westward  up  an  arm  of  Lough  Corrib,  which  deflects 
from  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  penetrates  the 
mountain-country  of  Cunnemara  right  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  Killeries.  A  proposed  canal 
of  2{  miles  will  connect  Lough  Comb  with  Lough 
Mask,  and  possess  lockage  to  raise  tbe  level  36  feet ; 
and  a  natural  navigation  then  exist*  of  9  miles  north- 
ward in  Lough  Mask,  with  an  offshoot  of  6  miles 
east  ward  in  Lough  Cam.  Tbe  line  is  prolonged 
northward  from  Lough  Mask,  by  deepening  the  Ayle 
river  7  miles  to  Cooledge  lake,  and  cutting  a  canal 
3  miles  thence  to  the  lakes  of  Castlehar.  A  pro- 
posed canal  of  4  miles  now  comes  up  eastward  from 
Westport,  with  lockage  to  the  aggregate  height  of 
*J1  feet ;  a  natural  navigation  of  7  miles  exist*  east* 
north-eastward  through  Castle  bar  lakes  to  Cattle- 
bar  ;  a  canal  of  4  miles  north-eastward,  with  lockage 
of  65  feet  in  aggregate  rise,  will  connect  tbe  Castle- 
bar  lakes  with  the  improvable  part  of  the  Castle- 


bar  river ;  the  deepening  of  that  river  over  its  re- 
maining course  of  5|  miles  northward  will  continue 
the  navigation  to  tbe  foot  of  Lough  Cullen,  and  tbe 
proposed  western  termination  of  the  extension  of  the 
Royal  canal;  a  natural  navigation  of  1 1  miles  north- 
ward exists  through  Loughs  Cullen  and  Conn  ;  and  a 
canal  of  3|  miles,  with  a  lockage  producing  an  aggre- 
gate fall  of  27  feet,  will  connect  Lough  Conn  with  tbe 
naturally  navigable  Moy  at  Ballina.  Tbe  proposed 
extension  of  the  Royal  Canal  tracing  it  eastward,  goes 
2  or  3  miles  up  the  Moy  from  Lough  Cullen,  then 
proceeds  up  a  westerly  flowing  tributary  of  the  Moy, 
passes  close  to  Kilkelly  and  a  Tittle  south  of  Ballagh- 
adireen,  descends  the  Gara  rivulet,  goes  across  the 
head  of  Lough  Gara.  curves  through  co.  Roscommon 
so  as  to  pass  a  little  to  the  south  of  Elphin,  and 
enters  the  Shannon  not  far  from  Richmond  Harbour, 
tbe  present  termination  of  the  canal.  The  extension 
of  the  Grand  and  tbe  Royal  Canals  properly  form 
one  scheme,  while  the  opening  and  connecting  of  the 
Connaught  lakes  forms  another ;  and  the  Utter  is 
so  singularly  recommended  by  natural  and  existing 
facility,  that  only  17  miles  of  aggregate  artificial 
navigation,  would  produce  or  render  available  an 
actual  navigation  of  not  less  than  97  miles.  The 
lakes  possess  an  ordinary  depth  of  probably  not  less 
than  7  feet,  and  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  steam 
navigation  ;  and  they  are  surrounded  by  a  plenteous 
produce  of  exactly  those  article* — such  as  oats, 
potatoes,  turf,  bay,  lime,  marl,  granite,  marble, 
sandstone,  limestone,  slates,  and  brick-clay — which 
are  made  available  to  the  general  market  only  by 
facility  and  cheapness  of  carriage. 

Ihvitioms,  ye.  J — Connaught  is  politically  divided 
into  tbe  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway  on  tbe  west, 
and  those  of  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  on 
tbe  east ;  and  subdivided  into  9  baronies  in  Mayo, 
— 17  baronies,  one  half-barony,  and  one  municipal 
borough  in  Galway, — 6  baronies  in  Sligo, — 5  bar- 
onies in  Leitrim, — and  7  baronies  and  one  half-barony 
in  Roscommon.  The  county  of  Clare  was  at  one 
time  included  in  the  province  ;  and  seems  naturally 
assigned  to  it  both  by  equal  quadrisection  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  the  physical  line  of  demarcation 
drawn  in  tbe  river-course  of  tbe  Shannon. — The 
county  of  Leitrim  is  nearly  divided  between  the 
dioceses  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh.  in  tbe  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Armagh ;  a  very  small  tract  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  county  of  Galway  belongs  to 
the  diocese  of  Killaloe  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Cash i-l  ;  and  the  remainder  of  Connaught  consti- 
tutes tbe  ecclesiastical  province  of  Tuam,  and  is 
divided,  in  exceedingly  unequal  proportions,  into  the 
dioceses  of  Tuam,  Elphin,  Killalla,  Acbonry,  Clon- 

fert,  and  Kilmacduagh  A  presbytery  of  the  General 

Assembly  of  tbe  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland 
Ukes  designation  from  Connaught,  exercises  inspec- 
tion over  5  congregations,  and  meets  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  Feb..  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov. 

Social  conditio*.] — A  propensity,  possessing  al- 
most tbe  strength  of  a  passion,  seems  to  impel  a 
numerous  class  of  writers  to  caricature,  and  deride, 
and  vilipend  Connaught,  till  not  one  true  feature  of 
either  the  country  or  its  people  can  be  observed  in 
their  pretended  descriptions.  A  careless  topograpbist 
is  ignorant  of  tbe  province,  and  gladly  substitutes 
idle  gossip  respecting  it  for  genuine  information ; 
a  foe  of  Ireland  dares  not  misrepresent  tbe  well- 
known  eastern  districts  of  tbe  kingdom,  and  will- 
ingly disgorges  bis  bile  upon  the  ill-known  west ; 
and  a  writer  of  marvels  for  tbe  indiscriminate  light 
literature  of  the  day  presumes  on  a  union  of  popu- 
lar prejudice  and  ignorance  to  crowd  an  ill-known 
region  so  near  our  door  with  whatever  objects  bis 
fancy  may  think  roost  suited  to  excite  tbe  vulgar 
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wonder.  We  have  seen,  in  Ules,  sketches,  and 
topographical  works,  pretended  accounts  of  Con- 
naught,  scarcely  one  sentence  of  which  was  true ; 
and  while  we  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
these  would  gratify  the  spleen,  and  prejudice,  and 
stupid  amazement  of  many  English  readers  as 
strongly  as  they  excited  our  disgust,  we  marvelled 
that  writers  of  any  character  would  display  such 
poverty  of  invention,  such  illiberality  of  principle, 
such  rancour  of  feeling,  such  essential  littleness  of 
mind,  wheti  all  the  really  effective  portion  of  their 
object  might  be  as  facilely  and  powerfully  achieved 
simply  !'y  their  use  of  avowed  tu  t  ton. — Connaught, 
viewed  in  the  aggregate,  is  certainly  far  behind  the 
other  three  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  especially  be- 
hind  Ulster  in  general  social  improvement ;  yet,  in 
it*  low  countries,  it  may  fearlessly  bear  comparison 
with  large  sections  of  both  Munster  and  Leinster ; 
and,  in  a  few  choice  spots,  which  only  the  fear  of 
appearing  invidious  prevents  us  from  naming,  it  may 
even  bear  comparison  with  any  part  of  Leinster,  or 
with  by  far  the  greater  part  of  even  Ulster.  Its 
great  western  Highland  district,  the  boggy  sections 
of  its  lowlands,  and  certain  tracts  of  even  its  best 
grounds,  it  is  true,  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
semi-barbarous  condition, — ill  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  nearly  as  destitute  of  intel- 
lectual training  or  moral  enlightenment  as  the  great 
body  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe  were  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries  ;  but  even  these  districts  begin, 
in  various  sections  and  at  very  numerous  points,  to 
exhibit  the  elements  of  amelioration.  But  for  fair 
information  and  satisfactory  evidence  respecting  agri- 
culture, education,  and  general  improvement,  as  well 
as  respecting  all  the  classes  of  detail  upon  the  pro- 
vince which  are  unsuited  to  this  general  article,  we 
must  refer  to  the  scope  of  our  work  on  the  baronies, 
parishes,  towns,  and  harbours  of  Connaught,  and 
particularly  to  our  articles  on  the  5  counties  and  the 
6  dioceses. 

Siati$tict.~\— In  1824,  according  to  Protestant  re- 
turns,  the  number  of  schools  in  the  province  was 
1,523,  of  scholars  71.721,  of  male  scholars  44,890, 
of  female  scholars  23.972,  of  scholars  whose  sex  was 
not  specified  2,859,  of  scholars  connected  with  the 
Established  church  9.003,  of  scholars  connected  with 
Presbyterian  bodies  218,  of  scholars  connected  with 
other  bodies  of  Protestant  dissenters  1 13,  of  scholar* 
connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
59,788,  and  of  scholars  whose  religious  connection 
was  not  ascertained  2,599 ;  and,  according  to  Ro- 
man Catholic  returns,  the  number  of  schools  was 
1.523,  of  scholars  7-1.881.  of  male  scholars  48.088, 
of  female  scholars  25.527,  of  scholars  whose  sex 
was  not  specified  1,2(56.  of  scholars  connected  with 
the  Established  church,  9,293,  of  scholars  connected 
with  Presbyterian  bodies  204,  of  scholars  connected 
with  other  bodies  of  Protestant  dissenters  112,  of 
scholars  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity 64,514,  and  of  scholars  whose  religious  con- 
nection was  not  ascertained  758.  Church  and  school 
statistics  of  the  year  1834  correspond  with  the  eccle- 
siastical province,  not  with  the  civil  one,  and  will  be 
given  in  our  article  on  Tuam:  which  see  In  Dec. 
1842,  the  number  of  National  schools  in  full  opera- 
tion in  the  province,  was  272;  conducted  by  219 
male  and  77  female  teachers;  attended  by  19,292 
male  and  12,335  female  scholars;  and  salaried  with 
aggregately  £2,742  6s.  8d.  In  1841  and  1842  grants 
were  made  by  the  National  Board  of  £4.040  9*.  10(1. 
in  aid  of  the  building,  and  £499  13s.  8d.  in  aid  of 
the  fitting  up,  of  51  schools  which  had  not  come  into 

operation  in  Dec.  1842  Pop.  of  the  province  in 

1831,  1,343.914.  Male*.  600,498;  females.  683,416; 
families,  239,387.    Inhabited  houses,  224,638;  un- 


inhabited  houses,  6,527  ;  houses  in  the  course  of 

erection,  3.800  Pop.,  in  1841.  1.418,859.  Males, 

707,842;  females.  711.017;  families,  255.694.  In- 
habited  houses,  243,192;  uninhabited  complete 
houses.  6.293  ;  houses  in  the  course  of  erection, 
392.  Families  residing  in  first  class  houses,  3.087; 
inaecond  class  houses,  26,570;  in  third  class  bou*e«, 
100,977;  in  fourth  class  houses,  125.058.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  190,360;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  38.534;  in  other  pursuits,  I7.WO- 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  vested  means  and  on 
professions,  4,838;  on  the  direrting  of  labour,  49,900; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  194.968;  on  means  not 
specified,  5,988.  Males  at  and  above  1 5  vears  of  ape 
who  ministered  to  food,  324.309 ;  to  clothing,  20.776 ; 
to  lodging,  &c,  15,870;  to  health.  328;  to  charity, 
4;  to  justice,  2,620;  to  eduration.  1,511  ;  to  reli- 
gion, 729;  unclassified,  16.107;  without  any  speci- 
fied occupations,  33,194.  Females  at  and  above  15 
years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  21.731  ;  to 
clothing,  121,628;  to  lodging.  &c,  647;  to  health, 
310;  to  charity,  6;  to  justice,  6;  to  education.  514  : 
to  religion.  101;  unclassified,  32,406;  without  any 
specified  occupations,  250,749  Mules  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  144,894  ; 
who  could  read  but  not  write.  71,496 ;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  394,749.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
55,783  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  71.140  ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  490,714.  Males  above 
4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools,  30,368  . 
attending  superior  schools,  1,540.  Females  above 
4  years  of  age  attending  primary  schools,  21.059: 
attending  superior  schools,  682.  Per-centage  of 
males  at  and  above  17  years  of  age.  unmarried,  41  ; 
married,  54 ;  widowed,  5.  Per-centage  of  females 
at  and  above  17  years  of  age,  unmarried,  34 ;  married, 
54;  widowed,  12.  Inspectors  of  schools,  6  ;  school- 
teachers, 1.154  males  and  828  females;  ushers  and 
tutors,  31 1  males  and  86  females  ;  governesses,  147: 
teachers  of  music,  26  males  and  3  females  ;  dancing- 
masters.  12;  teachers  of  fencing,  2.  Clergymen  of 
the  Established  church,  153;  Baptist  ministers,  2: 
Methodist  ministers,  18  ;  Presbyterian  ministers,  7  ; 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  352;  Friars,  5;  Minis, 
ters  of  religion,  whose  denominational  connection 
was  not  specified,  65 ;  Scripture  readers,  22. 

Hii/ory.] — Connaught  was  formerly  a  kingdom  of 
the  Irish  heptarchy,  and  was  ruled  by  the  O'Conor*  ; 
it  continued,  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  to 
enjoy  a  rude  and  semi-anarchical  independency  under 
chieftains  who  were  descended  from  its  ancient 
kings;  and  till  1590,  when  it  was  divided  into 
counties,  and  put  somewhat  formally  under  English 
administration,  it  formed  the  grand  asylum  of  the 
fugitive  Irish  in  the  various  unsuccessful  rebellions 
against  the  Crown.  The  O'Conors,  during  200  years, 
tore  the  province  with  their  feuds  and  dissension*  . 
and  copiously  shed  the  blood  of  its  people,  not  only 
in  common  warfare  against  the  De  Burgos  and  the 
Bermingbams,  but  in  contests  among  themselves  for 
superior  gradation  of  rank,  or  for  principal  cbiet- 
tainry.  In  1305,  their  race  and  name  were  brought 
near  extinction  in  the  sanguinary  battle-field  of 
A  thi:  my:  see  that  article.  The  surviving  toparch*. 
when  their  territories  became  diminished,  and  their 
personal  importance  had  greatly  declined,  assumed 
the  distinctive  appellations  of  O'Conor  Dhunne, 
O'Conor  Ruadh,  O'Conor  Sligo,  and  O'Conor 
O'Pbaby.  The  Dhunnu  and  the  Ruadh  took  their 
names  from  respectively  the  brown  and  the  red 
colour  of  the  hair  of  their  two  rival  ancestors ; 
they  resided  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  the  one 
at  Ballixtobbkr,  and  the  other  at  Ballinafau, 
[see  these  articles]  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  ac- 
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quired  ascendency  over  the  other  septs  of  their  race, 
and  eventually  to  have  maintained  a  mutual  struggle 
for  the  honour  of  representing  their  early  rm.il 
ancestry.  About  1750,  the  appellation  Dhunne, 
which  had  for  88  years  been  in  desuetude,  was  re- 
vived by  Dominick  O'Conor,  the  descendant  of  the 
O'Conor*  Dhunne,  bat  was  transmuted  into  Don,  that 
it  might  sound  like  the  Spanish  Don,  and  suggest 
the  Celtiberian  origin  of  the  Irish  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  inventor  of  this  rare 
device  having  died  out  in  18*23,  the  title  Don  con- 
tinues to  figure  in  affixation  to  the  name  of  O'Conor 
in  claim  of  connection  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Con- 
naught.— The  gallant  88th  regiment  take  from  the 
province  the  name  of  Connaught  Rangers ;  and  His 
Royal  Highness,  Prince  William  Henry,  grandson  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  nephew  of  George 
III.,  took  from  it  the  subordinate  title  of  Earl  of 
Connaught. 

CONNAUGHT  (Old),  or  Conmocgh,  a  parish 
at  the  south. ea*t  extremity  of  the  half- barony  of 
Rothdown.  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  It  contains  part 
of  the  town  of  Bray  :  which  see.  Length  and 
breadth,  each  l|raile;  area,  1,978  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1  959;  in  1841.  1,939.  Houses  310.  Pop  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1831.  791 ;  in  1841,  973.  Homes 
152.  The  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Bray 
river;  and  the  eastern  boundary  by  the  sea.  The 
surface  naturally  consist*  of  good  land;  is  every- 
where beautilul  and  highly  cultivated ;  and  is  very 
extensively  disposed  into  the  demesnes  and  orna- 
mental grounds  of  mansions  and  villas.  The  road 
from  Dublin  to  Bray  runs  southward  through  the 
interior,  and  is  overlooked  throughout  with  such 
scenes  of  luscious  loveliness  as  form  an  exquisite 
introduction  to  the  equully  beautiful  but  incompar- 
ably bolder  scenes  of  the  county  of  Wicklow.  On 
the  left  of  the  road,  stretched  toward  the  sea,  and 
contiguous  to  one  another,  are  the  mansions  of 
Woodlawn.  W.  H.  Magan,  Esq.,— Woodbrook,  Sir 
J.  S.  Ribto.i,  B«rt.._ Cork  Abbey.  Col  Wingaeld,— 
and  Ravtiiftwell,  Isaac  Weld,  E*q. ;  on  the  right  of 
the  road  are  Palermo,  Sir  F.  S.  Hutchesou,  Bart., — 
Old  Connaught,  Lord  Plunket,— and  Thornhill ;  on 
the  higher  grounds  is  Shankbill,  the  seat  of  Miss 
Roberts ;  and  in  the  valley  are  the  fine  nurseries  of 
Mewra.  Toble.  Other  good  residences  also  adorn 
the  rural  districts;  and  even  a  portion  of  Little  Bray, 
or  the  Old  Connaught  section  of  Bray,  looks  half 
rural  and  aristocratic  in  its  houses,  and  is  ornamented 
with  both  mansion  and  cottage  ornee,  and  with  the 
bandnome  residence  of  the  talented  and  well-known 
architect,  Richard  Morrison,  Esq.  The  small  village 
of  Old  Connaught,  though  nominally  about  a  mile 
from  Bray,  may  be  regarded  as  suburlmnly  connected 
with  it  by  a  chain  of  residences;  and  it  has  an  ornate 
appearance,  and  is  umbragcou-dy  shaded  near  its 
centre,  by  a  flourishing  plantation  of  chestnut  trees. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  Old  Connaught 
was  the  estate  of  the  De  Mari*co  family ;  and,  in 
1248,  it  was  granted,  by  Sir  Geoffrey  De  Mansco. 
to  the  priory  of  Christ-church,  Dublin.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  14th  century,  the  family  of 
Wal»h  or  Wallis  acquired,  by  intermarriage  with  the 
De  Cogans,  large  possessions  in  Old  Connaught  and 
its  vicinitv.  including  Shangauagh  and  Carrikinaine ; 
but.  in  1641,  they  appear  to  have  lost  part  of  the 
property  by  spoliation  and  forfeiture ;  and,  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  tbey  told  what 
remained,  and  withdrew  to  France.  Part  of  their 
old  manaion  wns  not  long  ago  standing;  and  was 
pulled  down  only  a  little  belore  Lord  Plunket  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  demesne.  In  the  avenue 
of  Old  Connaught.  nearly  opposite  to  Walcot-lodge, 
stands  a  small  ivy-clad  chapel  in  the  midst  of  a  fa- 


vourite cemetery;  and  within  the  wall  of  Mr.  West- 
by's  demesne,  on  the  left  side  of  the  sequestered  road 
which  leads  from  Old  Connaught  village  to  the  man- 
sion of  Fassaroe,  stand  an  ancient  granitic  cross, 
whose  arms  are  enclosed  in  a  rudely  sculptured  circle, 
and  an  ingeniously  executed  baptismal  font  on  an 
elevated  pedestal  of  neat  modern  workmanship — 
This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Bray,  in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Yet  though  styled  a 
vicarage,  all  its  tithes  are  paid  to  the  incumbent. 
Tithe  composition,  £240.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  500;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  two 
chapels  within  the  benefice  of  Monkstown.  In  1&34, 
the  parishioners  consisted  of  581  Churchmen,  7  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  1,393  Roman  Catholics;  a 
parochial  school  for  boys  was  aided  with  a  collection 
at  a  charity  sermon,  and  had  on  its  books  87  boys ; 
and  a  school  for  girls  was  supported  with  £42  6s. 
7d.  from  subscription,  and  with  the  produce  of  the 
girls'  work,  amounting  to  £51  or  £52,  and  had  on 
its  books  100  girls. 

CON  NELL,  a  small  barony  in  the  centre  of  co. 
Kildare,  Leinster.  It  forms  a  slender  or  attenu- 
ated oval,  extending  from  north-north-west  to  south- 
south-east ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  side  by  the 
baronies  of  Ophaly,  and  on  the  ea«t  side  by  those  of 
Clane  and  Naas.  Its  greatest  length  and  breadth 
are  respectively  11}  and  4}  miles;  and  its  area  is 
34,785  acre*,  3  rood*.  14  perches, — of  which  161 
acres,  16  perches,  are  in  the  river  Liffey.  Mr. 
Rawson  estimates  its  area  at  '21,093  acres;  and 
states  that  7.152  acres  are  bog,  and  13,941  acres 
are  arable.  The  surface  is  in  a  few  places  some- 
what  variegated  with  hill  and  rising  ground;  but, 
in  general,  it  is  a  tame  and  dreary  flat.  The  Liffey 
curves  through  the  south-east  corner,  and  draws 
toward  it  two  or  three  rills  from  the  interior ; 
but  some  head-streams  of  the  Little  Barrow  drain 
the  north-western  districts,  and  evince  a  declina- 
tion of  surface  there  to  the  west.  The  Grand 
Canal  goes  across  the  north  end  ;  and  the  Mill  town 
Canal  goes  down  the  western  border.  This  barony 
contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Feighcullen,  Kil- 
dane,  and  Kilmeague;  and  the  whole  of  the  extra- 
parochial  district  of  Greenhills,  and  of  the  parishes 
of  Great  Connell.  Ladytown,  Morristown-Biller, 
Ratbernan.  and  Old  Connell.  The  chief  villages 
are  New  Bridge  and  Robertstown.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
9.285;  in  1841.  9.949.  Houses  1,608.  Families 
employed  chieAy  in  agriculture,  1,275;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  258;  in  other  pursuits,  197.  Malea 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write.  1.646;  who  could  read  but  not  write.  993; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  1.804.  Female* 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write.  922;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,176; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2, 1 18. 

CONNELL  (Great),  a  parish  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  barony  of  Connell,  co.  Kildare. 
Leinster.  It  contains  the  principal  part  of  the 
post-town  of  Nkw  Bridur:  which  see.  Length, 
west-'outh-westward.  3  miles;  breadth,  from  halt- 
a-mile  to  2J ;  area,  4,847  acre*.  2  roods,  22  perches, 
— of  which  82  acres.  I  rood,  12  perches,  are  in  the 
river  Liffey.  Pop.,  in  1831,  2.032;  in  1841.  2.212. 
Houses  362.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
1.455;  in  1841.  1.559.  Houses  260.  A  large  ag. 
gregate  area  is  wet  moras* y  ground,  unfit  for  culti- 
vation ;  and  the  remainder  is  variously  good  and 
middle-rate  land.  The  river  Liffey  runs  northward, 
and  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Limerick  passes  south- 
ward through  the  interior ;  and  the  Milltown  ("anal 
passe*  aero**  the  fMffl  wing.  The  chief  mansions 
are  Council.  Uo-etown,  Eyreneld,  BUckratb,  UilU- 
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Liffey-eottage,  and  Clowning*,  the  ft  rut 
the  te*t  of  T.  E.  Power,  Esq.  Near  Connell- 
house  are  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given  hy  Archdall:  "  A  pri- 
ory was  founded  here  in  1202,  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  David,  by  Meyler 
Fitxhenry,  whose  father  was  natural  son  to  King 
Henry  I. :  he  came  into  this  kingdom  with  the  first 
adventurers,  young,  and  in  high  esteem  for  his  per- 
sonal bravery  and  warlike  exploits.  He  filled  this 
house  with  regular  canons  from  the  monastery  of 
Lanthony  in  Monmouthshire ;  and,  dying  in  the  year 
1220,  was  interred  in  the  chapter-house  of  this 
priory.  The  prior  of  this  house  was  a  lord  of  par- 
liament, to  which  he  was  seldom  summoned.  The 
priory  is  now  so  much  gone  to  decay,  that  scarcely 
any  description  can  be  given  of  its  ruins :  one  part, 
supposed  to  be  the  nave  and  choir,  but  between 
which  no  distinct  separation  can  be  made,  measures 
about  200  feet  in  length  by  25.  Two  Gothic  win- 
dows have  alone  resisted  the  ravages  of  time ;  there 
are  some  pillars  with  curious  capitals,  and  a  few 
remains  of  stalls.  On  an  adjoining  hill  is  a  small 
square  house,  with  pediment  fronts,  seemingly  a 
turret  belonging  to  the  priory." — This  parish  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare ;  yet  a  tithe 
composition,  to  the  amount  of  £108  7s.  8d.,  is  pay- 
able to  the  incumbent.  Of  the  rectorial  tithes, 
composition  to  the  amount  of  £14  9s.  9d.  belongs 
to  Robert  Latoucbe,  Esq.;  of  £20  13s.  7d.,  to  Ed- 
ward Mooney,  Esq. ;  of  £9  12a.  7d.,  to  Sir  George 
Cockburne,  Bart. ;  of  £12  18s.  4d.,  to  the  Rev. 
James  Jones  and  his  heirs;  and  of  £3  Ss.  3d.,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Kildare;  but  the  proportions  of  Messrs. 
Latoucbe,  Mooney,  and  Jones,  are  not  claimed.  The 
perpetual  curacies  of  Great  Connell  and  Ladytown 
[see  that  article],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Great 
Connell.  Length, 6]  miles;  breadth,  4.  Pop., in  1831, 
2,313.  Gross  income,  £140  4s.  2d.;  nett,  £112  8s. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also 
the  benefice  of  Jerpoint-East,  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory. 
The  church  was  built  about  61  years  ago  by  means 
of  private  donations  and  parochial  assessment  Sit- 
tings 70;  attendance  7-  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
of  the  parish  and  union  amounted  to  89;  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  parish,  to  1,789;  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  the  union,  to  2,200;  and  5  daily  schools  in 
the  parish  and  union— one  of  which  was  a  classical 


boarding  and  day  school — had  on  their  books  63  boys 
and  61  girls.  In  1839,  the  National  Board  granted 
£170  toward  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  boys' 
school  and  a  girls'  school  at  New  Bridge. 

CONNELL  (Old),  a  parish,  in  the  barony  of 
Connell,  4  J  miles  west-south-west  of  Naas,  co.  Kil- 
dare, Munster.  Length,  west-north-westward,  2} 
miles ;  breadth,  from  half-a-mile  to  2)  miles ;  area, 
3,987  acres,  8  perches, — of  which  54  acres,  2  roods, 
6  perches,  are  in  the  river  Liffey.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
958;  in  1841,  745.  Houses  124.  A  considerable 
di«trict  in  the  east  is  part  of  the  section  of  the  bog 
of  Allan,  called  the  Bog  of  Mounds ;  yet  the  land 
i«  aggregately  so  good  as  to  average  in  value  from 
25s.  to  30*.  per  plantation  acre  of  rental.  The  chief 
mansions  are  Barrettstown,  Old  Connell,  and  Mor- 
ristown.  The  Liffey  drains  the  surface  northward. 
—This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Morruto wn- B  i  i.ler  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of 
Kildare.  Tithe  composition,  £140.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  attached  to  a  friary,  has  an  attend- 
ance of  300,  and  is  under  the  care  of  two  friars.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  8,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  958;  and  2  hedge-schools  bad  on  their 
books  57  boys  and  26  girls. 

CONNELLO  (Lower),  a  barony  in  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.    Till  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  nearly  co- 


extensive with  the  present  baronies  of  Shanid  and 
Lower  Connello;  but  besides  being  divided  into 
these  baronies,  both  its  Shanid  section  and  its  Lower 
Connello  proper  section  underwent  some  small  alter- 
ations from  transferences  of  townlands  under  the  Ad 
6  and  7  William  IV.  The  barony,  as  formerly  con- 
stituted, was  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon  ;  on  the  east,  by  the  baronies  of 
Kenry  and  Coshma ;  and  on  the  south  and  west,  by 
the  barony  of  Upper  Connello.  The  roost  exten- 
sive tract  of  land  in  this  district  consists  of  a 
variety  of  rich  soil,  generally  a  deep  loam,  or  so  re- 
tentive as  to  approach  the  nature  of  clay  ;  some  of  it 
very  stiff,  wet,  and  rushy,  and  nearly  all  of  it  lying 
on  limestone,  or  calcareous  gravel ;  and,  in  spite  of 
suitable  stones  occurring  within  the  enclosure  or  ia 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  field,  very  little  pains 
have  been  taken  to  drain  it.  The  common  agricul- 
tural rotation,  even  on  this  naturally  prime  land,  is 
to  plough  or  dig  a  pasture  field,  and  plant  it  with 
potatoes  without  manure,  throwing  the  earth  out  of 
the  trenches  over  the  beds  with  a  spade ;  next,  in  the 
same  year,  and  when  the  plants  have  grown  to  some 
height,  to  plant  in  drills  without  manure  a  second 
crop  of  potatoes,  which  is  frequently  more  produc- 
tive than  the  first;  next,  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat ; 
next,  to  raise  one  or  more  crops  of  barley  or  oats ; 
next,  to  manure  the  stubble  ground,  and  attempt  s 

oats,  or  barley;  and  next — when  the  soil  has  been 
scourged  and  exhausted  to  destruction,  or  when  it 
has  been  worked  down  to  such  sterility  that  even 
cottiers  cannot  use  it  as  con  acre  by  loading  it  with 
manure— to  abandon  it  to  rest,  and  allow  it  to  re- 
cover its  strength  by  the  formation  of  a  grass  sward 
The  district  second  in  importance  is  a  long  extent  of 
rich  low  grounds,  surrounded  by  the  former  district, 
and  so  situated  in  relation  to  streams  as  to  be  much 
injured  by  wet,  and  in  many  parts  overgrown  with 
flags  and  rushes.  The  third  and  only  other  district 
is  a  large  range  of  high  mountainous  land,  who**- 
subsoil  is  cold  stone  or  clay,  and  whose  soil  is  in 
general  black  and  swampy,  with  profuse  inter* por- 
tions of  deep  bog.  The  deep  black  bog  of  this  up- 
land tract  generally  lies  in  such  an  inclined  position, 
that  drainage  can,  to  some  extent,  be  easily  effected 
by  means  of  open  trenches  I  and  portions  of  its  shal- 
lower sections  are  annually  in  the  course  of  reclama- 
tion by  the  poor  small  farmers  of  the  mountains.  Pop. 
of  the  old  barony,  in  1831.  47,735.  Houses  7,271  — 
The  barony,  as  now  constituted,  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  ;  on  the  ea-t, 
by  Kenry  and  Coshma ;  on  the  south,  by  Upper 
Connello ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Shanid.  Its  area  is 
50,600  acres,— of  which  2,660  acres  are  tideway.  It 
contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Kilbradoran  and  N  i  - 
tinan,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Askemton. 
Cappagh,  Clonagb,  Clonshire,  Croagh,  Donndonnell. 
Kilscannel,  Li»makeery,  Morgans,  Rathkeale.  and 
Tomdeely.  The  towns  and  villages  are  Askeaton. 
Rathkeale,  Croagh,  and  Cappagh.  Pop  .  in  1841. 
23.898.  Houses  3.696.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  2,853;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  776; 
in  other  pursuits,  499.  Males  at  and  above  5  yean 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  4,444  ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,406;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  4,494.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,844;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,937 ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  6,124. 

CONNELLO  (Upper),  a  barony  on  the  west 
border  of  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  formerly  was 
very  nearly  identical  with  the  present  baronies  of 
Glenquin  and  Upper  Connello  ;  but,  a  few  years 
divided  into  these * 
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slightly  modified  by  the  Art  6  and  7  William  IV.  The 
old  barony  was  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Lower 
Connello ;  on  the  east,  by  Lower  Connello  and  by 
Coshma ;  on  the  south,  by  ro.  Cork  ;  and  on  the 
we*t,  by  eo.  Kerry.  A  considerable  section  in  the 
south  and  east,  containing  the  rales  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Deal  river,  of  the  early  affluent*  of  that 
stream,  and  part  of  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Maig,  it  low  and  good  ground  ;  but  much  the  greater 

Cart  of  the  area  consist*  of  a  large  tract  of  the  very 
road  band  of  high  and  rugged  mountain*  which  ex- 
tend  along  all  the  mutual  border  of  Limerick  and 
Kerry.  The  summit-line  of  that  mountain  tract  U 
within  the  district,  so  that  part  of  the  declination 
falls  within  the  basin*  of  the  Feale  and  the  Galy 
rivulets, — two  of  the  great  head-streams  of  the 
<  'ashen.  The  nature  of  the  upland  division  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  our  article  on  Abbeys-kale; 
and  the  treatment  of  the  low  and  arable  grounds  may 
l>e  inferred  from  our  statements  respecting  Lower 
Connello.  Pop.  of  the  old  barony,  in  1831,  52,850. 
Home*  7,817 — The  barony,  as  now  constituted,  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Lower  Connello  ;  on  the 
east,  by  Lower  Connello  and  by  Coshma ;  on  the 
south,  by  co.  Cork  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Glenquin. 
It*  area  is  61,257  acres.  It  contains  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Adare,  Bruree,  Corcomohide,  Drehid- 
tarsna,  and  Kilbolane  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Ballingarry,  Cloncha,  Cloncrew,  Coleman  s-Well, 
Drumcolloher,  Kilfinny,  and  Kilmeedy.  The  towns 
and  villages  are  Ballingarry,  Rockhill,  Bruree,  Bally- 
Mgrnn,  Drumcolloher.  and  Kilmeedy.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
29,814.  Houses  4.000.  Families  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  3.898;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  786; 
in  other  pursuits,  219.  Hales  at  and  above  5  years 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  5, 106 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,479;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  6.437.  Female*  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,526 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,612  ;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  8.846. 

CONNELLS,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kilmac- 
cluagh,  barony  of  KilUrtan,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught. 
Po.t-town,  (Jort.  Pop.,  in  1831,  87;  in  1841,  not 
specially  returned. 
CONNEMARA.  See  Ccknkmaba. 
CONNOBOROUGH.  See  Comabcbt. 
CONNOR,  a  mountain  2j  miles  south-can  of 
Brandon  mountain,  and  5  north-east  of  Dingle,  in 
the  barony  of  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  A 
pas*  over  it*  shoulder,  or  acros*  the  lowest  level  of 
its  ridgy  pile,  admit*  the  transit  of  the  newest  and 
shortest  road  from  Tralee  to  Dingle.  Thi*  road,  in 
its  ascent  of  the  north  side,  commands  magnificent 
views  of  the  coast  and  sea  from  Brandon  mountain 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  in  it*  descent  on 
the  south  side,  it  give*  to  the  view,  in  it*  own  rapid 
declivities,  foregrounds  and  middle-grounds  of  much 
picturesquenes*.  and  carries  the  eye  minutely  over 
the  numerous  valleys  and  high-peaked  summits  which 
compose  the  eitremity  of  the  wild  peninsula  of  Cork- 
aguiney,  and,  in  another  direction,  over  the  town 
and  fine  harbour  of  Dingle,  away  to  the  island  of 
Valentia  and  the  mountains  of  Iveragh. 

CONNOR,  an  old  castle  on  the  western  verge  of 
ro.  Sligo,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Moy,  3 
miles  below  Ballina,  Connaught.  The  ruios  are  still 
comparatively  entire. 

CONNOR,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Lower  An- 
trim, co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  contain*  the  villages  of 
Connob  and  Kells  :  see  these  article*.  Length, 
west-north- westward,  7$  miles;  breadth,  from  1} 
to  44;  area,  17,135  acre*,  2  roods,  35  perches, —of 
which  2  roods,  17  perches,  are  water.  Pop.,  in 
Itfll,  8,685;  in  1841,  8,272.    Houses  1,451.  Pop. 


of  the  rural  districts,  in  184 1 ,  7.759.  Houses  1 ,354. 
The  western  district  consist*  of  a  small  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Main  ;  and  the  central  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts comprise  a  chief  part  of  the  vale  and  bill-screen* 
of  Glenwherry.  The  principal  country  residence  i» 
Ross  Lodge.  The  roads  from  Ballymena  to  respec- 
tively Antrim,  Belfast,  and  Carrickfergus,  pass  diver- 
gently through  the  interior  This  parish  is  a  vicarage, 

in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Vicarial  tithe  composition, 
£65 ;  glebe,  £52  10s.    The  rectorial  tithes  are  com- 

Cmnded  for  £86,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  Earl  of 
oontcashel  and  Viscount  Fcrrard.  The  vicarage* 
of  Connor,  and  the  rectories  of  Killagan,  Soler, 
and  Killyglen  [see  these  articles],  constitute  the 
benefice  and  prebend  of  Connor.  The  members  of  the 
union  are  widely  dispersed  ;  Connor  Wing  about  14 
statute  miles  from  Killagan,  and  10  from  Solar  and 
Killyglen  ;  Solar  16  or  17  from  Killagan,  and  3  from 
Killyglen  ;  and  Killagan  and  Killyglen  mutually  20 
miles  distant.  Area  of  the  whole,  23.2(19  acres,  2 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1811,  10,916  Gross  income, 
£314  17*  ;  nett,  £248  4s.  lid.  Patron,  the  dio- 
cesan. The  church  is  situated  in  Connor,  and  was 
built,  in  1818.  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £738  9s.  2}d. 
from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  200 ; 
attendance,  from  60  to  65.  Two  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-houses have  an  attendance  respectively  of  nearly 
1 ,000,  and  of  from  300  to  400.  A  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  has  an  attendance  of  from  300  to  400 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapels  of  Drumaul  and  Antrim.  In 
1834,  the  inhabitant*  of  the  parish  consisted  of  199 
Churchmen,  7,844  Presbyterians,  8  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  1.0H9  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  union  consisted  of  249  Churchmen, 
9,250  Presbyterians,  8  other  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  1,974  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  same  year,  10 
Sunday  schools  in  the  parish  were  averagely  attended 
by  about  914  children  ;  10  daily  schools  in  the  parish 
bad  on  their  books  464  boys  and  250  girls ;  and  13 
daily  schools  in  the  union — including  the  10  in  Con- 
nor—bad 552  boys  and  294  girls.  Two  of  the  daily 
schools  in  the  parish  were  salaried  with  respectively 
£5  5s.,  and  £10  10«.,  from  Lord  Ferrard ;  and  two 
with  respectively  £8  and  £10  from  the  National 
Board.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  schools  at 
Tamitagbmore,  Upper  Tannybrake,  Lower  Tatiny- 
brake.  Bailee,  Wbapstown,  Connor,  Lislunan,  Tar- 
drea,  Tulrinamullin,  and  Kells. 

CONNOR,  a  village,  and  the  head  of  a  diocese, 
stands  in  the  above  parish,  barony  of  Lower  Antrim, 
co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Its  site  i*  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Glenwbirry  rivulet,  and  on  the  road  from  Bally- 
mena to  <  am  money,  or  the  east  road  from  Ballymena 
to  Belfast,  44  miles  south-south-east  of  Ballymena, 
I6J  north  by  west  of  Belfast,  and  96}  north  of  Dub- 
lin. Immediately  to  the  west  of  it,  and  so  near  as  to 
be  virtually  united  with  it,  stands  the  village  of 
Kells  :  see  that  article.  Connor  was  at  one  time  a 
walled  town,  and  must  therefore  have  possessed  soma 
importance ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  decayed  after 
the  eruption  of  the  Irish  in  1333;  and  it  has  long  been 
little  more  than  a  rural  hamlet,  making  an  obscure 
figure  in  trade,  and  exhibiting  the  farce  of  nominal 
city  character  amidat  poverty,  depopulation,  and  tb« 
utter  absence  of  every  appliance  of  either  a  great 
town  or  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  What  little  trade 
supports  it  belongs  more  to  Kells  and  the  adjacent 
open  country  than  to  it;  and  what  episcopal  pre- 
rogatives or  designations  are  affirmed  of  it,  are,  a* 
far  as  the  village  is  concerned,  mere  idle  fictions. 
Fair*  are  held  on  Feb.  I,  May  1,  Aug.  2.  and  Oct. 
28.  In  1315,  Edward  Bruce  defeated  at  Connor  the 
English  force*  under  Rirhard  de  Burgh,  Earl  of 
Ulster,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.    Area  of 
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the  town,  23  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  289;  in  1841, 
265.    Hou>e»  53. 

The  Diocese  or  Connor  is  alleged,  but  without 
even  a  show  of  satisfactory  evidence,  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  &ngu*  Macnish  or  Macnisius,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Olcan,  and  a  follower  through 
O  lean's  medium  of  St.  Patrick",  and  who  died  very 
early  in  the  6th  century.  But  the  see,  up  to  the 
year  1124,  cannot  be  traced  even  by  the  advocates 
of  its  remote  antiquity ;  and  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century,  it  otten  bore  the  designation  of  Dal- 
riada  or  Dalnaruigh.  In  1 124,  Malachi  O  Morgain, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  made  bishop 
ot  this  diocese  .  and  is  said  by  Bernard  of  Clarevalle 
to  have  found  the  inhabitants  "  Christians  in  name, 
but  pagans  in  practice,  caring  neither  for  the  rites  of 
marriage  nor  of  baptism,  paying  neither  tithe  nor 
first-fruits,  and  little  better  than  beast*  of  the  field." 
A  regular  succession  of  bishop*  i*  traced—in  a  list 
of  names  at  least— from  Malachi  O'Morgain  to  John, 
who  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1440.  This  John, 
of  whom  nothing  else  is  known,  contrived  in  1442 
— in  spite  of  both  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  the 
king  of  England— to  induce  Pope  Eugene  IV.  to 
unite  the  sees  of  Connor  and  Down ;  and  from  that 
date  onward  they  have  been  invariably  united. 

The  nett  episcopal  revenue  of  Connor  is  returned 
at  £2,215  4s.  4d.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean, 
the  archdeacon,  the  chancellor,  the  precentor,  the 
treasurer,  and  four  prebendaries ;  and  it  has  no  pro- 
perty, either  in  its  corporate  capacity,  or  as  an 
economy  fund.  In  right  of  their  respective  dignities, 
or  as  "  the  corps"  severally  attached  to  them,  the 
dean  holds  the  benefice  ot  Carrickfergus,  revenue, 
£965 ;  the  archdeacon,  the  benefice  of  Billy,  £539 
4s.  7d.  ;  the  chancellor,  the  benefice  of  Rarooan, 
£440;  the  precentor,  the  benefice  of  Bally  money, 
£1,073  10s.  8d.  ;  the  treasurer,  the  benefice  of 
Agherton  and  Anlclinis,  £450;  the  prebendary  of 
Connor,  the  benefice  of  Connor,  £279  12s. ;  the 
prebendary  of  Cairn-Castle,  the  benefice  of  Cairn- 
Ca-tle,  £743  6s. ;  the  prebendary  of  Rasharkin,  the 
benefice  of  Rasharkiu  and  Fmvoy,  and  the  sinecure 
rectory  of  Kilraughts,  £700;  and  the  prebendary  of 
Kilroot,  the  benefice  of  Ballinure,  Kilroot,  and 
Templecorran,  £565.  The  fabric  used  as  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  parish-church  of  Lisburn,  and  is  kept  in 
repair  at  the  expense  of  that  parish. 

The  diocese  measures,  from  north  to  south,  45 
Irish  or  57  English  miles ;  and,  from  east  to  west, 
24  Irish  or  30J  English  miles.  It  chiefly  lies  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  and  comprehends  very  nearly  all 
that  county ;  but  extends  also  into  small  districts  of 
the  counties  of  Londonderry  and  Down.  Dr.  Beau- 
fort, estimating  its  area  at  395,500  Irish  acres,  states 
that  382,400  of  these  acres  are  in  Antrim,  3,700  in 
Down,  and  9,400  in  Londonderry.  Ascertained  area, 
740.623  acres,  1  rood,  3  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
333,471.  Total  of  parishes,  including  perpetual 
curacies,  72;  of  chapelries  with  separate  incum- 
bents, 2;  of  benefices,  excluding  the  two  chapelries, 
48 ;  of  resident  incumbents,  43 ;  of  non-resident 
incumbent*,  7.  Tithe  compositions  of  the  benefices, 
£17,522  13s.  Id.;  glebes,  £1,328  4s.  0|d. ;  gross 
income,  £19.568  15s.  Old. ;  nett  income,  £16,691 
18s.  7d.     Patron  of  2  benefices,  the  Crown  ; 


nf  25,  the  diocesan ;  of  7,  the  incumbent ;  of 
14,  and  also  of  the  2  chapelries,  laymen  and  cor- 
porations. Total  of  benefices  without  stipendiary 
curates,  27 :  of  benefices  with  one  stipendiary  curate 
each,  14 ;  of  benefices  with  two  or  more  stipendiary 
curates  each,  7 ;  total  number  of  stipendiary  curates, 
28;  gross  amount  of  their  income,  exclusive  of  cer- 
tain additional  emoluments  or  advantages  enjoyed  by 
14  of  them,  £1,791  6s.  2 VI.    Total  composition  of 


appropriate  tithes,  £546  3s.  Id. ;  of  impropriate 
tithes,  £4,033  12s.  lid.  Total  number  of  churches 
and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  51 ; 
total  of  sittings,  16,860;  cost  of  building  26,  enlarg- 
ing 4,  and  repairing  3  of  the  places  of  worship, 
£49.486  10s.  3d  ,— of  which  £1,087  9s.  6jd.  M 
raised  by  parochial  assessments,  £20,684  waus  be- 
stowed by  private  donation,  and  £15,484  12*.  3jA. 
was  gifted,  and  .£'12,230  8s.  4}d.  lent,  by  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Total  of  other  Establish- 
ment places  of  worship  than  churches  and  chapels, 
8;  of  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  96;  of  meeting- 
houses belonging  to  other  bodies  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, 33 ;  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  45.  In 
1834,  the  population  consisted  of  66,888  members 
of  the  Establishment*  193,261  Presbyterians  5.924 
other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  95.545  Roman  Ca- 
tholics; no  benefice  contained  fewer  than  50  mem- 
bers of  the  Establishment,  and  only  IG  contained 
fewer  than  5U0.  In  the  same  year,  the  total  of 
daily  schools  was  562 ;  of  children  enrolled  on  their 
lists,  19.397  boys.  12,344  girls,  aud  430  whose  sex 
was  not  specified ;  and  of  children  ascertained  by 
computation  to  be  attending  schools  without  enrol- 
ment, 767.  Of  the  562  schools,  335  were  supported 
wholly  by  fees,  and  227  wholly  or  partly  by  endow- 
ment or  subscription ;  and  of  the  latter,  86  were  in 
connection  with  the  National  Board,  5  with  the 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  6  with  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  56  with  the  London 
Hibernian  Society. — The  statistics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Connor  arc  mixed  up  with  ilia*: 
of  the  dio.  of  Down.    See  Down. 

COXNOUCH.  See  Conna  and  Consaccht 
(Old). 

CONRAGH,  or  Conry,  a  parish  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  barony  of  Rathcourath,  4  miles  east  of 
Ballymore,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  Length,  1} 
mile;  breadth,  I  ;  area,  3,697  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831. 
910;  in  1841,  90-<.  Houses  157.  The  surface  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  profitable  land ;  and  is 
drained  westward  by  one  of  the  latest  affluents  of 

the  limy  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Chukchtown  [which  see],  in  the  dia. 
of  Mcath.  The  vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  tor 
£25,  and  the  rectorial  for  £40 ;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  the  Marquis  of  Downsbire.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about 
600 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Dysart.  In  1834, 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  909 ;  and  a  hedge-school  at  Carne  was 
attended  bv  about  28  or  30  children. 
CON  V  A  MORE.  See  Ballyiioolet. 
CONVOY,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  3  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  of  Raphoe.  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
Length,  west  by  northward,  9  mile*;  breadth,  from 
3  to  4)  ;  area,  20,082  acres,  8  perches,_of  which 
25  acres,  3  roods,  14  perches  are  in  Lough  Deel. 

I  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,380;  in  1841,  5,479.    Houses  972. 

I  About  one-half  of  the  land  is  very  good;  and  the 
other  half  is  bog  and  mountain.  Lough  Deel  lies 
on  the  western  boundary,  and  has  an  elevation 
above  sea-level  of  871  feet  Cork  mountain,  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  south-east  of  the  lake,  is  the 
highest  ground  in  the  parish,  and  has  an  altitude 
of  1,198  feet.  The  river  Deel  drains  the  paro- 
chial surface  eastward ;  and  the  road  from  Raphoe 
to  Stranorlar  runs  south-south-westward  through 
the  interior.  The  chief  mansion  is  Convoy-house, 
the  seat  of  R.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  surrounded 
by  a  fine  demesne.     Convoy  village  adjoins  thu 

I  demesne,  and  stands  on  the  Deel  river  and  on  the 

j  Raphoe  and  Stranorlar  road,  at  a  point  where  the 
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latter  is  joined  bv  a  road  from  Lctterkcnny.  Area, 
13  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831.  356;  in  1841,  365.  Houses 
07-  Fair*  are  held  in  Feb..  May.  June.  Aug.,  Sept., 
Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec — This  parish  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  within  the  quoad  civilia  parish  of  Itaphoe, 
and  in  the  dio.  of  Raphoe.  Gross  income,  £  100 ; 
IMtta  £84.  Patron,  the  dean  of  Kaphoe.  The 
church  was  built,  in  1824,  by  means  of  a  gift  of 
£738  9s.  2jd.,  and  a  loan  of  £276  18s.  5*d.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  350;  at- 
tendance 145.  Two  meeting-houses  belonging  to 
the  General  Assembly,  the  one  of  which  was  for- 
merly Secessional  and*  the  other  of  the  Synod  of  Ul- 
atcr,  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  150  and  450. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of 
1.404.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  con«isted  of  522 
Churchmen,  1.759  Presbyterians,  and  3.353  Roman 
Citholics;  4  Sunday  schools  at  Convoy,  Curradooey, 
Flemingstown,  and  Augheygalt,  had  an  average 
attendance  of  255  children  ;  and  1 1  daily  schools— 
one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £8  from  the  Society 
tor  Discountenancing  Vice,  one  with  a  graduated 
allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
two  with  respectively  A3  and  £5  from  subscription 
— had  on  their  books  455  boys  and  323  girls. 

CON  WALL,  or  Conevai.,  a  parUh,  partly  in  the 
Iwrony  of  Raphoe.  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Kilmacrenan, 
co.  Donegal,  l  l-ter.  It  contaius,  in  its  Kilmacrenan 
section,  the  town  of  Lettf.rkennt  :  which  see. 
length,  south-westward.  15  miles;  breadth,  from  I 
to  8},  Area  of  the  Raphoe  section,  12,555  acres, 
5  perches, — of  which  31  acres,  I  rood,  5  perches  are 
in  Lo'ich  Deel.*  Area  of  the  Kilmacrenan  sec- 
tion, 32,715  acres,  I  perch, — of  which  19  acres, 
2  rood*,  31  perche*  are  tideway.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831.  12.979;  in  1841.  12.666.  Houses 
2.180.  Pop.  of  the  Raphoe  section,  in  1831,  2,098. 
in  1841,  2.055.  Houses  355.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Kilmacrenan  section,  in  1831,8,713; 
in  1841,  6.450.  Hou«es  1,494.  The  parish  stretches 
inland,  or  west-south-westward,  from  near  the  head 
of  Lough  Swilly,  and  contains  the  greater  part  of 
both  the  low  ground  and  the  mountain-screens  of 
Glenswilly.  The  whole  surface,  though  intersected 
with  glen  and  tiny  plain,  and  practicable  declivity, 
is  of  boldly  upland  character  ;  and  about  two-thirds 
of  it  are  altogether  mountainous.  Adjoining  Letter- 
kenny  on  the  west  is  Ballymacool,  the  beautifully 
situated  demesne  of  J.  J.  Boyd,  E«q. ;  a  little  be- 
yond Ballymacool  is  Glendooen.  the  glebe-house  of 
the  rector;  and  onward,  the  broken  woodlands  of 
the  glebe,  which,  stretching  for  a  considerable  extent 
along  the  partially  cultivated  sides  of  the  hills, 
combine  with  the  plantations  around  Mr.  Chambers' 
fine  residence  of  Foxhall.  to  impart  pleasing  embel- 
lishment to  a  portion  of  Glenswilly,  which  is  natu- 
rally very  romantic.  The  other  seats  are  Corravaddy, 
Gortlee,  Kiltog-lodge,  and  Moor  vie  w.  The  road  from 
Strabane  to  Dunfanaghy  runs  through  the  interior. ' 
Archdall  finds  an  abbot,  and  by  implication  an  abbey, 
in  Conwall  in  the  7th  century ;  and  where  could  he 
not,  if  he  bad  pleased,  find  abbot  and  abbey  either  at 
that  date  or  a  century  earlier?  "  Fiacbry,"  says  he, 
"  was  abbot  of  Congbail,  in  the  territory  of  Gleann- 
Suiiige,  in  TyrconneL  and  of  Clonard  in  tbe  county  of 
Meath :  be  died  on  tbe  8th  of  Feb.,  between  the  years 
587  and  652;  and  Sitrick  OTrutle,  archdeacon  of 
Congbail,  died  in  1204." — This  parish  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Raphoe.  Tithe 
compoaition,  £800;  glebe,  £248.  Gross  income, 
£1,048;  nett,  £893  13s.  9d.  Patron.  Trinity  col- 
lege, Dublin.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
church  was  built  about  66  years  ago.    Sittings  340 ; 


attendance  200.  Two  meeting-house*,  belonging  to 
the  General  Assembly,  the  one  of  which  was  for- 
merly Secessional,  and  the  other  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  are  attended  by  respectively  100  and  450;  a 
Covenanters'  meeting-house,  by  250;  a  Wesleyan 
meeting-house,  by  50 ;  a  Primitive  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house, by  80;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of 
Letterkenny.  by  1.500;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  of  Glenswilly.  by  1,050;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  the  two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  have  3  officiates,  and  are  mutually 
united.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,519 
Churchmen,  3,395  Presbyterians,  12  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  8.498  Roman  Catholics;  a  Sunday 
school  in  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  was 
attended  on  the  average  by  300  children ;  7  Sunday 
schools  at  Letterkenny,  Allistown,  Letterleek,  Glen- 
dooen, Fraintagh,  Cal  vev,  and  Meenatoel,  had  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  579  children;  and  22  daily  schools 
—one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £11  Is.  6d.  from 
Robinson's  benefaction,  2  with  respectively  -18  and 
£15  from  the  National  Board,  6  with  graduated 
allowances  from  tbe  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
2  of  these  6  with  respectively  £3  3s.  from  subsc  rip- 
tion, and  £10  from  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian 
Society — had  on  their  books  874  bovs  and  574  girls. 
In  1839,  the  National  Board  granted  £69  toward  the 
erection  of  a  school  at  Glencar. 

COOKSTOWN,  a  parish  on  the  east  border  of 
the  barony  of  Ratoath,  H  mile  east-north-east  of 
the  town  of  Ratoath,  co.  Meath,  Letnster.  Length, 
1  mile;  breadth,  j  of  a  mile;  area,  1,238  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  (48;  in  1841,  142.  Houses  18.  The 
road  from  Dublin  to  Slane  traverses  the  interior.— 
This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  partibug,  and  a  member  of 
the  benefice  of  Ratoath  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Meath.  Tithe  composition  of  the  parts  belonging 
to  the  incumbent,  £20  6s.  3d., — of  the  other  parts, 
£47  15s.;  and  the  latter  is  impropriate  in  A.  Sandys 
and  J.  Kennelly,  Esqs.  In  1834.  the  Protestant* 
amounted  to  9.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  147- 

COOKSTOWN,  a  post  and  market  town  in  the 
parish  of  Derryloran,  barony  of  Dungannon,  co. 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Kildross  rivulet, 
one  of  tbe  chief  bead-streams  of  the  Ballinderry 
river,  and  on  the  great  north  road  from  Armagh,  at 
the  point  where  that  road  forks  into  the  lines  toward 
respectively  Londonderry  and  Coleraine,  I J  mile 
south  of  the  boundary-line  of  co.  Londonderry,  7| 
miles  west  of  tbe  nearest  point  of  Lough  Neagh,  \\\ 
south-west  of  Moneymore,  4\  north-north-west  of 
Stewartstown,  20J  north  of  Armagh,  and  34.}  west 
of  Belfast.  It  almost  wholly  consists  of  one  spa- 
cious, very  long,  and  somewhat  straggling  street,  so 
lined  with  trees  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  mall, 
and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  adjacent  de- 
mesne of  its  proprietor,  W.  Stewart,  E*q.,  as  to 
possess  a  delightfully  rural  character.  Its  private 
buildings  have  an  agreeable  style  of  masonry ;  its 
market-square  is  spacious  and  pleasant;  and  its  pub- 
lic edifices,  consisting  of  a  market-bouse,  a  court- 
house, a  linen-ball,  a  Poor.law  workhouse,  tbe  par- 
ish-church of  Derryloran,  and  two  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses,  have  aggregately  a  character  some- 
what in  keeping  with  the  town.  Mr.  Stewart's 
demesne  of  Killymoon,  which  imparts  to  Cookstown 
more  than  half  of  that  pleasant  place's  delightful 
charms,  is  one  of  the  best  wooded  demesnes  in  tbe 
north  of  Ireland.  The  mansion  is  a  splendid  edifice 
in  the  Saxon  style,  built  from  designs  by  Nasb,  at 
the  reputed  cost  of  £80.000.  Its  form  is  that  of  a 
hollow  parallelogram;  the  east  front  is  perforated 
with  tbe  main  entrance,  and  has  nearly  over  its 
centre  a  large  circular  tower;  tbe  angle,  between 
the  east  and  north  fronts,  is  surmounted  by  an  octa- 
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gonal  tower  as  spacious  as  the  circular  one,  but  not 
so  lofty ;  the  north  front  has,  at  its  we*t  end,  a 
square  erection,  and  the  only  remaining  part  of  the 
old  mansion  which  occupied  the  site  when  Mr. 
Stewart's  ancestor  purchased  the  property  from  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone ;  the  east  and  north  sides  contain  all 
the  principal  apartments,  and  possess  nearly  all  the 
edifice's  elaboration  of  architecture ;  and  the  other 
two  sides  contain  the  offices,  have  an  irregular 
ground  plan,  and  are  shaded  with  trees. — The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  the  town  is  the  linen  manufacture,  the 
retail  supply  of  the  surrounding  country  with  mis- 
cellaneous wares,  and  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
the  corn  and  dairy  markets.  Fairs  are  held  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov.;  on 
March  28 ;  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  0. 8. ;  on 
Sept.  4,  and  Oct  10;  and  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
Dec.  A  branch  of  the  Belfast  Bank  was  established 
in  1835.  The  public  conveyances,  in  1838,  were  a 
coach  to  Belfast,  and  a  mail-coach  in  transit  between 
Coleraine  and  Newry. — The  Poor-law  union  of 
Cookstown  ranks  a*  the  66th,  and  was  declared  on 
22d  Aug.,  1839.  It  lies  wholly  in  co.  Tyrone,  and 
comprehends  an  area  of  151  square  miles,  or  9fi,730 
acres;  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  44,624.  Its  electoral 
divisions,  together  with  their  pop.,  in  1831,  are— 
Cookstown,  3,793;  Lower  Lissan,  1,720;  Beagh- 
more,  895;  Ballinasollus,  1,529;  Oritor,  2,527; 
Oakland*,  2, 183;  Killeenan,  1,608;  Poraeroy,  3,431 ; 
the  Rock,  2,719;  Sandholes,  2,428;  Tullyhog, 
4,039;  Stewartstown,  3.878;  Ballyclog,  3,121 ;  Kit- 
Jycolpy, 8,736;  Muntcreolin,  4,396 ;  and  Coagh,  2,623. 
The  number  of  ex-officio  guardians  is  7,  and  of 
elected  guardians,  21 ;  and  2  of  the  latter  are  re- 
turned by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Cookstown,  Tul- 
lyhog, Stewartstown,  Killycolpy,  and  Muntcreolin, 
and  one  by  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  total 
nett  annual  value  of  property  rated  is  £57*015;  the 
total  number  of  persons  rated  is  7,513;  and  of  these, 
393  are  rated  fur  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 
926  not  exceeding  £2,-1,039  not  exceeding  £3, — 
K51  not  exceeding  £4, — and  707  not  exceeding  £5. 
The  workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  May  17,  1840, 
—to  be  completed  in  Sept  1841,— to  cost  £5.220 
for  building  and  completion,  and  £1,050  for  fittings 
and  contingencies,— to  occupy  an  area  of  6  acres,  1 
rood,  6  perches,  for  which  an  annual  rent  of  £18  Is. 
7(d.  is  paid, — and  to  contain  accommodation  for  600 
persons.  The  date  of  the  first  admission  of  paupers 
was  May  31,  1842;  the  total  expenditure  thence  till 
Feb.  6,  1843,  was  £1,506  18s.  6*d.;  and  the  total 
previous  expenditure  was  £752  lfis.  No  fever  hos- 
pital and  no  infirmary  are  accessible  nearer  than 
Omagh ;  and  the  former  offers  no  advantage  what- 
ever to  this  union,  the  latter  very  little.  The  dis- 
pensary districts  are  4  in  number,  and  have  their 
seats  at  Coagh,  Cookstown,  Pomeroy,  and  Stewarts- 
town;  hut  they  are  aggregately  much  more  extensive 
than  the  union,  and  comprise  an  area  of  156,233 
acres,  with  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  65,819.  The  Cooks- 
town dispensary  serves  for  an  area  of  58,307  acres, 
with  a  pop.  of  21,056;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
£105  17*- 8d-;  and  administered  to  1,811  patients. 
In  1841,  the  Loan  Fund  of  Cookstown  had  a  capital 
of  £3,698;  circulated  £17,026  in  4,039  loans;  real- 
ised a  nett  profit  of  £166  0s.  4d.;  and  expended  on 
charitable  purposes  £90 ; — and  from  the  date  of  its 
institution  till  the  close  of  that  year,  it  circulated 
£50,293  in  13,198  loans;  cleared  a  nett  profit  of 
£646  14s.  2d.;  and  expended  on  charitable  purposes, 
£180. — Area  of  the  town,  154  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
2.883;  in  1841.3,006.  Houses  515.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  129;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  363;  in  other  pursuits,  119.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  30; 


on  the  directing  of  labour,  319;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  247;  on  means  not  specified,  15.  Males  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
638;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  224;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  375.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  446 ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  441  ;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  552. 

COOL  AO  II,  a  small  harbour  on  the  south  shore 
of  Ballycroane  bay,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ken- 
mare  estuary,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcrohan,  and  near 
the  village  of  Ballycroane,  barony  of  Dunkerrin,  co. 
Kerry,  Munster.  Post-town,  Cahirciveen.  The 
proprietor  is  Hedges  Eyre,  Esq.  The  harbour  con- 
sists of  a  landing  Quay  160  feet  long,  a  jetty  pier 
extending  52  feet  from  the  quay,  and  also  a  boat* 
•lip,  and  a  return  to  the  end  of  the  quay.  The 
extension  of  the  pier  to  a  rock,  38  feet  outward,  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Donnell,  and  was  estimated  to 
cost  £200.  Before  the  harbour  was  constructed, 
the  surrounding  country  had  no  facilities  of  com  m  u  - 
nication.  About  6  bookers,  of  10  tons  each,  and 
about  12  yawls,  several  years  ago  frequented  it 

COOLAOH,  a  parish  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Middlethird.  2|  miles  south  of  Kille- 
naule,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  2  miles; 
breadth,  I];  area.  2,558  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  704; 
in  1841,  772.  Houses  101.  The  surface  consist*, 
for  the  most  part,  of  very  good  land ;  and  is  tra- 
versed southward  by  the  road  from  Killenaule  to 

Fethard  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 

benefice  of  Killkv a  tri  k  [which  "seel,  in  the  dio.  of 
Ca»hel.  Tithe  composition,  £150;  glebe,  £50.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  43,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic*  to  708;  and  there  was  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  school. 

COOLAGH,  or  Coolaohmore,  a  parish  on  tbe 
north  border  of  the  barony  of  Kelts,  3  miles  south 
by  east  of  Callan,  co.  Kilkenny,  Munster.  Length, 
south-eastward,  5*  miles ,  breadth,  from  }  to  2J ; 
area,  5.504  acres,  2  roods,  23  perches.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  1,417;  in  1841,  1.621.  Houses  239.  The 
surface  declines  to  the  east ;  and  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  very  good  land.  The  wood  of  Kyle, 
dohie  is  in  the  north-west ;  the  demesne  of  Coolagb- 
more  is  a  little  north-east  of  the  centre ;  and  tbe 
hamlets  of  Coolagh  flags.  Knock  bat  ton,  and  Sere  ban, 

are  all  near  the  centre  This  parish  is  a  rectorv, 

and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Callan  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition,  £383  10*. ; 
glebe,  £9.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an 
attendance  of  from  150  to  400;  and,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  tbe 
chapels  of  Callan  and  Earlstown.  In  1834,  tbe 
parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a  pay 
daily  school  had  on  its  books  75  boys  and  25  girls. 

COOLANEY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Killoran, 
barony  of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  occupies 
a  sequestered  position,  5  miles  west  of  Colloony ; 
and  is  surrounded  with  the  extensive  improvements 
of  the  estate  of  Ahnaghmore:  tee  that  article.  A 
dispensary  here  is  within  the  Sligo  Poor-law  union, 
and  serves  for  a  district  of  20,695  acres,  with  a  pop. 
of  6,059;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  expended  £125  5*.  I|d.v 
and  administered  to  1,810  patients.  See  Killorak. 
Area  of  the  village,  26  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  326; 
in  1841,  380.    Houses  61. 

COOLAPISH,  a  lake  in  the  barony  of  Coonagh, 
co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  lies  2$  miles  north-ea*t 
of  Pallasgreen,  and  measures  about  1 4  mile  in  length, 
and  I  in  breadth. 

COOLATT1N,  a  village  in  the  paruh  of  Can»ew. 
and  barony  of  Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  rivulet  Berry,  nearly  midway  between 
Carnew  and  Tinabely.    Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  26, 
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May  26,  Aug.  26,  and  Not.  26.  Adjoining  tbe  Til- 
lace  is  Cool.it tin  Park,  tbe  residence  of  Earl  Fitr- 
william.  "  The  mansion,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  is 
large  and  commodious;  and,  like  all  tbe  otber  nu- 
merous buildings  which,  for  domestic  purposes,  have 
been  erected  on  this  property,  built  more  with  a 
view  to  permanent  comfort  than  external  appearance. 
Connected  with  the  Park,  much  has  been  done  in 
the  reclamation  of  waste  lands ;  and,  throughout  the 
whole  estate,  every  facility  and  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  occupants.  Tbe  improvements 
are  carried  on  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  Challoner, 
his  lordship's  relative,  who  resides  at  Coolattin 
Park  ;  they  are  only  in  progress  ( 1838),  but  even  at 
thi*  time,  few  estates,  if  any,  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, can  boast  of  so  respectable  a  tenantry.  The 
Park  contains  some  good  timber ;  it  is  watered  by 
the  Dcrry  river,  in  its  progress  to  the  Slaney,  by 
Clonegall ;  Coolatlin  inn  and  schoolhouse  adjoin  the 
demesne."  Pop.  of  the  village,  in  1831,  108;  in 
1841.  not  specially  returned. 

COOLAVIN.  a  barony  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  county  of  Sligo,  Connaught.  It  i*  hounded,  on 
the  north,  by  tbe  barony  of  Corran  ;  on  the  east  and 
south,  by  the  county  of  Roscommon  ;  and  on  the 
south-west  and  west,  by  the  county  of  Mayo.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  84,  miles  ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  74  ;  and  its 
area  is  29,157  acres,  27  perches,— of  which  3,707 
acres,  2  roods,  23  perches  are  water.  Lough  Gara 
partly  stretches  along  the  southern  border,  but  chiefly 
projects  into  tbe  interior.  See  Gara.  The  land  in 
the  we*t  is  principally  a  sheet  of  bog;  and  elsewhere 
is  principally  a  congeries  of  mountains  and  intervening 
hollows.  The  summit  heights  are  a  westward  pro- 
longation of  the  Curlew  mountains ;  they  run  along 
nearlv  the  middle  of  the  barony ;  thev  form  n  water- 
shed between  the  Sligo  bay  basin  and  the  Boyle  arm 
of  the  basin  of  the  Shannon ;  and  they  bear  the 
names  of  Derrywogherna,  Faline,  and  Boulindue. 
The  drainage  of  the  south  district  is  eastward  by  the 
Boyle  river;  and  of  the  north  district,  is  northward 
by  the  bead-rills  of  the  Owenmore.  Coolavin  was 
anciently  a  toparchy,  or  tbe  principality  of  a  sept ; 
and  M.  MaeDcrmott,  Esq.,  whose  mansion  of  Cool- 
avin is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Lough  Gara, 
claims  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  its  quondam 

princes  or  toparch*  This  barony  contains  part  of 

the  parish  of  Kilcoleinan,  and  the  whole  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Kilfree  and  Killaraght.  Its  only  villnge  is 
Gorteen.  Pop.,  in  1831.  8,596;  in  1841,  10,206. 
Houses  1.822.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, I.6II;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  186;  in 
other  pursuits,  73-  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,320;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  479;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  2,539.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  384 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  610;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  3,374. 

COOLBANAGHER,  Coolbexger,  or  Bali.v- 
collon,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Portnehincb, 
Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  in- 
cludes also  tbe  quoad  eiviiia  parish  of  Ardrka 
[which  see]  ;  ana  contains  the  village  of  Emo,  and 
part  of  the  town  of  Moi  .ntmeu.icr:  see  these 
articles.  Length,  west-north-westward,  7 J  miles; 
breadth,  from   I;   to  34;   area,  17.347  acres,  26 

Prrcbes.  Pop.,  in  1831,  7,456.  Houses  1.116. 
op.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  5,973.  House* 
885.  Tbe  quoad  rivilia  parish  of  Coolbaivagher  is  of 
greatly  less  extent  than  the  quoad  nacra  one.  Length, 
south-south-eastward,  4$  miles  ;  breadth,  from  I  to 
3j  i  are*,  9,621  acres,  26  perches.-of  which  20 
I. 


acres,  1  rood,  5  perches  are  in  Lough  Emo,  and  150 
acres,  3  roods,  38  perches  are  in  the  Great  Heath  of 
Maryborough.  Pop.,  in  1841,  2,383.  Houses  368. 
The  surface  prevailingly  consists  of  very  poor  light 
land  ;  and  very  slowly  declines  northward  and  east* 
ward,  partly  to  the  margin  and  partly  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Barrow.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  great  thoroughfares  from  Dublin  both  to 
Limerick  and  to  Cork,  and  of  tbe  double  canal  navi- 
gation which  forks  at  Monastereven  westward  to 
Mountmellick,  and  southward  to  the  Barrow  at 
Athv.  Tbe  grand  feature  of  interest,  or  rather 
considerable  group  of  pleasing  features,  occurs  within 
the  circle  of  tbe  noble  demesne  of  Emo  Park,  and 
will  be  noticed  under  tbe  word  Emo:  which  see.  On 
the  road  from  Monastereven  to  Maryborough,  5  miles 
from  the  former,  is  Emo  inn ;  a  little  beyond  it.  on  the 
cross-road  to  Stradbally,  are  the  humbled  ruins  of 
Morett  Castle;  on  tbe  right  of  the  road,  opposite 
the  Heath  of  Maryborough,  where  races  are  occa- 
sionally held,  stand  the  ruins  of  Coolbanagber  Castle; 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  ruins  stands  Shane 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Kcmmis.  E*q.  See 
Shank.  The  other  seats  are  Woodbrook  and 
Bridgeview.  Maryborough  Heath  is  bisected  by 
the  southern  boundary-line  of  the  parish.  —  Cool- 
banagher  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  KildHre.  Tithe  composition,  4  536  6s. 
24d. ;  glebe,  £19  10s.  Gro*s  income,  £555  16*. 
2}d.;  nett,  £496  3s.  3}d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  A 
rurate  h*s  a  stipend  of  £80.  The  church  was 
built  in  1786.  Sittings  200;  attendance  170  A 
private  hou«e  is  used  as  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house, 
und  has  an  attendance  of  40.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  ha«  3  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of 
800.  In  1834.  tbe  parishioners  consisted  of  1.367 
Churchmen,  30  Protestant  dissenters,  and  5,969 
Roman  Catholics;  and  10  daily  schools  had  on 
their  books  440  boys  and  299  girls.  Two  of  tb<? 
schools  at  Emo,  the  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girls,  were  each  salaried  with  £6  from  tbe  Na- 
tional Board ;  two  at  the  Rock  and  Morett,  with 
respectively  £10  and  £12  from  the  National  Board  ; 
one  for  boys  at  Woodbrook,  with  £1*2  from  the 
London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society ;  one  at  Wood- 
brook for  boy«,  with  £20  or  i.'30  from  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  a  graduated  allowance  from  the 
London  Hibernian  Society;  one  at  Coolbanagher  for 
girls,  with  about  £5  from  the  London  Ladies'  Hiber- 
nian Society,  and  certain  sums  from  subscription ; 
one  at  Coolbanagher,  for  boys,  with  £5  and  a  gra- 
duated allowance  from  the  London  Hibernian  So- 
ciety ;  and  two  at  Lauragh,  the  one  for  boys  and  the 
other  for  girls,  and  both  in  connection  with  the  Kil- 
dare  Place  Society,  with  certain  sums  from  subscrip- 
tion. 

COOLBOY.  or  Ca*ti.ebat,  a  village  in  the  par- 
ish of  Carnew,  barony  of  Shillelagh,  co.  Wtcklow, 
Leinster.  It  stands  on  the  rirulet  Derry,  and  on 
the  road  from  Aughrim  to  Carnew,  •_*;  miles  south  of 
Tinehely.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
Jan.,  April,  July,  Sept.,  and  Oct.,  the  Wednesday 
in  Ember  Week,  and  the  first  Wednesday,  old  style, 
of  March  and  June.  Pop.,  in  1831,  105;  in  1841, 
not  specially  returned. 

COOLCAPPA.  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
county  and  dio.  of  Limerick,  Minister.  Post-town, 
Rathkeale.  Tbe  statistics  are  given  under  tbe  civil 
parochial  divisions. 

COOLCASHIN.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gal- 
moy,  34  miles  north-west  of  Freshford,  co.  Kil- 
kenny. Lein«ter.  Length,  south  eastward,  24  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  I  \  .  area,  1.670  acres,  2  rood*.  30 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831.  5B4  ;  in  1841,  455.  Houses 
69.     Th«  surface  is  drained  south-south-eastward 
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by  a  small  affluent  of  the  "Sore.  The  only  seat  is 
Coolcashin  House. — This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and 
part  of  the  benefice  of  Achour  [which  see],  in  the 
•lio.  of  O^sory.  The  vicarial  tithes,  jointly  with 
those  of  Balleen,  are  compounded  for  £54  16s.  Brl. ; 
the  rectorial  tithes,  jointly  with  those  of  Clontubrid, 
are  compounded  for  £109  13s.  4&d  ;  and  the  latter 
are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Can  ice 
Cathedral.  The  Coolcaahin  or  Whitegate  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600;  and,  hi  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapels  of  Clontubrid  and  Lisdowney.  In  1834, 
the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

COOLCLOUGH,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  dio.  of  Kerry,  Munster. 
Post-town,  Kanturk  The  statistics  are  given  under 
the  civil  parochial  divisions.  Coolclough  proper, 
whence  the  parish  has  its  name,  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Black  water  ;  and  at  this  place  is 
one  of  a  chain  of  collieries. 

COOLCOR,  a  parish  in  the  baron  v  of  Lower 
Philip-town,  King's  co.,  Leinster.  Though  still 
figuring,  in  ecclesiastical  documents,  as  a  rectory  in 
the  dio.  of  Kildare,  it  is  completely  consolidated,  as 
to  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  with  the  par- 
ish of  Ballyburley  :  which  see. 

COOLCORCORAN,  a  bog  about  2  miles  north 
of  Kilhirncy,  barony  of  Magoniby,  co.  Kerry,  Mun- 
ster. Area,  1,565  acres,  2  roods,  2J  perches.  It 
lies  in  vaiious  connected  hollows;  has  an  average 
depth  of  about  10  feet,  and  an  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  from  200  to  300  feet ;  is  superincumbent  on 
siliceous  gravel  and  clay;  and,  though  near  the 
Dcauagh  rivulet  and  the  Lake  of  Killaruey,  declines 
to  the  north,  aud  sends  its  waters,  by  a  narrow 
swampy  hollow,  to  the  Glanuragh  stream,  and  thence 
through  the  Gheestan  to  the  Laune.  It  was,  even 
.*»0  years  ago,  much  used  as  a  turbary  for  the  town  of 
Killarnev.   Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £785  Us. 

COOLCRAHEEN.  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Cranagh,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Fassadining,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Leiuster.  Its  old  ruined  church  is  situ- 
ated about  3  miles  east-north-east  of  Freshford,  2j 
south-south-east  of  Bally ragget,  and  5  south-west  of 
Castle-Comer.  The  surface  is  bisected  southward 
and  unequally  by  the  Nore;  and  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  excellent  land.  The  seats  are  Lismaiue- 
IIousc  and  Foxrath-Castle.  Length  of  the  parish, 
south-westward,  3j  miles;  extreme  breadth,  I  J. 
Area  of  the  Cranagh  section,  743  acres,  3  roods,  26 
perches  ;  of  the  Fassadining  section,  1 ,704  acres.  2 
roods,  19  perches.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831 ,  668 ; 
in  1841,  652.  Houses  103.  Pop.  of  the  Fassadining. 
section,  in  1841,  541.  Houses  87 — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Odooh  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory.  Tithe  composition, 
£200.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  45, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  647  ;  and  a  night-school 
—held  three  times  a-week— had  on  its  books  40 
males  and  5  females. 

COOLE,  a  barony  in  the  60utb-east  corner  of  co. 
Fermanagh,  Ulster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
the  barony  of  Magherastephana  ;  on  the  north-east, 
by  the  barony  of  Clonkelly ;  on  the  east,  by  the  county 
of  Monaghan  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  county  of  Cavan ; 
and,  on  the  west,  by  Upper  Lough  Erne,  which  divides 
it  fom  the  barony  of  Knockninny.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  1 1  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  ini  ;  and  its  area  is  21,017  acres,  1  rood,  I  perch, 
— of  which  2,668  acres,  3  roods,  19  perches,  are 
water.  The  east  road  from  Cavan  to  Enniskillen,  or 
that  by  wbv  of  Newtown-Butler,  cuts  it  into  very 
nearly  equal  parts.  A  considerable  district  in  the 
centre  of  the  barony,  and  on  both  sides  of  this  road, 
is  bog;  a  small  district  in  the  north  around  Donougb 


is  hilly;  the  district  along  tbe  margin  of  I.ou»fc 
Erne,  and  two  other  small  districts  respectively 
around  Castle-Sanderson  and  Belmont,  are  low  and 
richly  wooded  ;  and  the  remainder  of  tbe  surface  .- 
variously  champaign  pasture  and  arable  ground.  The 
river  Finn  runs  along  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
and  across  the  whole  of  the  southern  division; 
another  considerable  rivulet  rises  in  the  north-east 
corner,  and  runs  across  tbe  northern  division ;  and 
each  of  the  two  streams,  in  meandering  toward  Lou^h 

Erne,  forms  a  chain  of  small  lakes  ThU  barony 

contains  part  of  tbe  parishes  of  Currin.  Druramuily, 
and  Galloon.  The  only  noticeable  village  is  New- 
town-Butler. The  townland  of  Gubdoo  in  Drunv 
mully  was  recently  transferred  to  Coole  from  toe 
barony  of  Dartry  in  co.  Monaghan.  Tbe  annual  valu- 
ation of  the  barony  under  tbe  Poor-law  Act  if. 
£9,857  5s.  lid.;  aud  tbe  sum  levied  under  tbe  grand 
warrant  of  summer.  1841,  was  £768  2s.  9d.  Pop.,  ia 
1831, 10.028 ;  in  1841,  10,265.  Houses  1,690.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,341  ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trade,  327;  in  other  pursuits.  135.  Males 
at  and  a  Hove  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,793;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  889; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,747.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  854;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,34"; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,383. 

COOLE,  a  parish,  formerly  in  the  barony  of  Kin- 
natalloon,  but  now  in  that  of  Barrymore,  Sj  miles 
south-east  of  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length, 
1  1  mile;  breadth,  1  ;  area,  1,153  acres.  Pot.,  ia 
1831,  338;  in  1841,  283.  Houses  43.  The  surface 
consists  principally  of  part  of  the  southern  declivities 
of  the  Nagles  mountain*,  yet  is  all  profitable,  and 
has  a  good  soil.  Coole  Abbey,  a  mile  below  Ca»tle- 
Lyons,  is  an  elegant  mansion,  tbe  seat  of  Henry 
Hawkes  Peard,  Esq  — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a 
prebend,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio,  of 
Cloyne.  Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £150; 
nett,  £137  16s.  8d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A 
licensed  private  house  is  used  as  the  parochial  place 
of  worship,  and  has  an  attendance  of  10  Tbe  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  750 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Castle-Lyons.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  23,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  333. 

COOLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Mayne,  barony 
of  Demifore,  co.  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  stands 
on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Granard,  3J  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Castle-Pollard.  A  little  east  of  it  if 
Turbo  tstown,  the  seat  of  Gerald  Dease,  Esq. ;  and 
immediately  west  of  it,  on  to  a  line  beyond  the 
ditchy  Inny,  is  a  dreary  expanse  of  deep  bog.  Fairs 
are  held  on  May  20  and  Nov.  20.  The  place  is  a 
constabulary  station.  Area  of  the  village,  25  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831.  341 ;  in  1841,  371.    Houses  70. 

COOLE AGH,  or  Camineacr,  or  Ccmmivur,  a 
sublime  mountain-pass  a  little  above  the  source  of 
the  Lee,  and  on  the  new  road  from  Macroom  to 
Bantry,  on  the  western  border  of  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Otway :  "  Tbe  road 
appeared  to  have  got  into  what  the  French  call  a 
cut  de  tac,  and  you  seemed  at  a  dead  stop  unless  you 
can  say  some  such  talismanic  words  to  the  mountain 
as  *  Open,  Sesame  ;'  but  all  of  a  sudden  you  turn  • 
jutting  rock,  and  enter  the  singular  and  stupendous 
pass  of  Cooleagh.  I  have  been  through  tbe  pass  oi 
the  Scalp  near  Dublin ;  I  have  wandered  through 
that  of  Barnsmore  in  the  county  of  Donegal;  but 
neither  can  bear  a  comparison  with  this  chasm,  which 
nature  has  cut  for  two  miles  through  these  moun- 
tain?. *  *  This  deep  and  extraordinary  cha'ui, 
which,  within  these  last  ten  years,  has  been  Uk«» 
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advantage  of  in  order  to  make  an  excellent  road  be- 
tween Macroom  and  Bantry.  U  really  one  of  the  mnst 
picturesque  things  in  Ireland.  It  U  well  worth  a  jour- 
ney to  see  its  rocks  and  precipices,  its  cliffs  clothed 
with  ivy,  and  bete  and  there  interspersed,  through  the 
masses  of  rocks,  old  holly  and  yew  trees,  and  occa- 
sionally an  arbutus ;  and  then  its  strange  and  sudden 
windings — you  look  back,  and  you  cannot  find  out 
bow  you  got  in— before  you,  and  you  cannot  imagine 
bow  you  are  to  get  forward.  Y  ou  might  imagine 
that  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  had  got  you  into  his 
stronghold,  and  here  you  were  impounded  by  ever- 
lasting enchantment.  Then  the  surpassing  loneliness 
of  the  place  — 

'  I  never 

Ho  deeply  frit  the  fore*  of  ■otitudr. 
High  overhead  the  eagle  soared  <ereM, 
And  the  |rrey  lixard  on  the  rucki  below 
Banked  in  the  run.' " 

This  pass  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Roekites  in 
1822,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  romantic  skirmish  be- 
tween tbem  and  a  party  of  military,— the  incidents 
of  which  will  be  found  spiritedly  narrated  on  pp.  261 
—273  of  Mr.  Ot  way's  'Sketches  in  Ireland,'  2d 
edit.  The  proposed  Berebaven  line  of  railway  tra- 
verses the  pass.    See  Bbrkhaykh. 

COOLEAGH,  or  Coomboojua,  a  rivulet  and  a 
glen  in  the  barony  of  Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
The  rivulet  rises  immediately  south  of  the  mountain- 
pass,  noticed  in  the  preceding  article,  and  runs  about 
7y  miles  southward  to  the  head  of  Bantry  bay.  The 
glen  is  traversed  by  the  rivulet;  and  is  proposed  as 
part  of  the  route  of  the  projected  Berehaven  railway. 

COOLEAGH.  co.  Tipperary.    See  Coolaoh. 

COQLESTOWN,  a  barony  on  the  eastern  border 
of  King's  co.,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
bv  the  barony  of  Warrenstown :  on  the  cast,  by  co. 
Kildare;  and  on  the  south  and  west,  by  the  baronies 
of  Philipstown.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  IH  miles  ;  it*  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to 
west,  is  61  ;  and  its  area  is  47,882  arres,  1  rood,  17 
perches.  The  nascent  Boyne  sluggishly  creeps  north- 
ward along  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  boundary ; 
and  the  Feagile,  with  its  affluent  the  Feavoylagh, 
drains  the  southern  district,  but  flows  chiefly  on  the 
western  border.  The  Grand  Canal  passes  across  the 
interior.  The  surface  of  the  barony  is  flat,  character- 
less, and  to  a  large  extent  repulsive.  Upwards  of 
one-balf  is  bog  and  waste  ;  and  the  remainder  is  dis- 
tributed into  about  one-fourth  of  arable  grounds, 
and  tbree-fourtbs  of  pasture  and  meadow.  Yet  the 
soil  of  the  parts  not  overgrown  with  bog  naturally 
produces  rich  and  luxuriant  herbage,  and  needs  only 
draining  and  gravelling  to  be  rendered  prune  in  qual- 
ity This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parish  of 

Castle-Jordan,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Ballinakill,  Monasteroris,  and  Clonsast.  Edenderry 
is  the  only  town  ;  and  Clonhulloge  and  Conabury  the 
only  noticeable  villages.  Pop,  in  1831,  0,638;  in 
1841.  9,488.  Houses  1,513.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  962;  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  420;  in  other  pursuits,  297-  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,624;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  888;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1 ,620.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1.041  ;  who  could  read  hut  not  write,  1,242;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,924. 

COOLEY.  a  headland  in  the  barony  of  Dundalk, 
co.  Louth,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  at  the  north  side 
of  the  entrance  of  Dundalk  bay,  4{  miles  south-east 
of  Carlingford.  Lieut.  Irwin,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Fishery  Commission,  says  i  "  The  fishermen  think 
that  if  there  were  a  quay  built  at  Cooley  Point,  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  tbem.  Vessels  in 
the  bay  of  Dundalk,  when  the  tide  doe*  nut  enable 


tbem  to  take  the  bar,  are  dangerously  situated  with- 
out shelter  at  Cooley  Point." 

COOLEY,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  county 
of  Louth,  and  dio.  of  Armagh,  Leinster.  It  occupies 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  between  Carlingfon) 
and  Dundalk  bays,  and  includes  the  headland  noticed 
in  the  preceding  article.    Post-town,  Carlingford. 

COOLGOWNY,  one  of  several  denominations  of 
a  continuous  bog,  in  the  barony  of  Eglish  or  Fircal, 
and  on  the  south-west  border  of  King  s  co.,  Lainster. 
The  only  other  large  denomination  is  Goibally.  The 
bog  lies  from  1  \  mile  to  3|  miles  south-east  of  Ban- 
agher.  Length,  2|  miles  ;  breadth,  2| ;  area,  3,688 
acres,  1  rood.  Id  perches.  It  includes  or  insulates 
eleven  small  derries  of  clay  and  gravel,  several  grat- 
ing cuabes  of  black  bog,  and  a  large  tract  long  ago 
brought  into  cultivation  by  Mr.  Wood  of  Garbally. 
The  part  which  joins  Balever  lies  60  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  keystone  of  Macartney  aqueduct,  and  96 
feet  above  the  midsummer  level  of  the  Shannon,  at 
Bauagher ;  and  the  rest  of  the  surface,  though  de- 
clining to  the  sides,  lies  proportionally  high.  Gravel 
can,  in  some  spots,  be  obtained  within  3  feet  of  the 
surface;  numerous  cushes  and  swells  of  gravel  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  interior ;  and  limestone 
and  manuring  gravel  abound  in  all  the  surrounding 
lands,  particularly  at  Derrinloturh,  Balever,  Timolin, 
Cloongowny.  and  Garbally.  Estimated  cost  of  re- 
clamation, £5,964  8s.  Id. 

COOLGRANEY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Inch, 
and  barony  of  Gorey,  co.  Wexford,  Leinster.  It 
stands  3£  miles  south-south-west  of  Arklow,  on  the 
road  thence  to  Gorey  and  Wexford.  A  dispensary 
here  is  within  the  Gorey  Poor-law  union  ;  and,  in 
1839.-1".  it  expended  £131  8*  6|d.,  and  made  4.194 
dispensations  of  medicine.  Area  of  the  village  9 
acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,274;  in  1841,311.  House«55 

COOLiNE.  or  Cooli.mey,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  24  miles  south -south-west 
of  Cbarleville,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Length,  I  mile; 
breadth,  -J  ;  area,  1,152  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  455  ; 
in  1841,437.  Houses  59.  The  land  is  of  excellent 
quality. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and 
a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne.  Tithe 
composition  and  gross  income,  £70;  nett,  £60.  The 
incumbent  is  also  stipendiary  curate  of  Kilsbannig. 
The  srhoolhouse  in  Sbandrum,  I  mile  distant,  and 
licensed  as  a  place  of  worship,  is  the  nearest  place 
which  the  Protestant  parishioners  can  attend.  In 
1834,  the  Protestant*  amounted  to  22,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  381. 

COOLKENNO,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Aghold, 
barony  of  Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It 
stands  4)  miles  east-south-east  of  Tullow.  Fairs 
are  held  on  Feb.  1,  May  I,  Aug.  1,  and  Nov.  1. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

COOLKERRY,  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Clandonagh,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Clarmallagh,  1 J 
roilo  east  by  south  of  Rathdowney,  Queen  •  co., 
Leinster.  Length,  westward,  2}  miles;  breadth, 
from  4  to  1) ;  but  it  is  cut  into  two  mutually  de- 
tached districts  by  the  intersection  of  part  of  Agha- 
boe.  Area  of  the  Clandonagh  portion,  4  acres,  2 
roods,  12  perches  ;  of  the  west  portion  of  the  Clar- 
mallagh division,  917  Acres,  3  roods,  19  perches  ;  of 
the  east  portion  of  the  Clarmallagh  division,  697 
acres,  2  roods,  27  perches.  The  Clandonagh  sec- 
tion is  uninhabited.  Pop  of  the  Clarmallagh  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  375;  in  1841.  457.  House*  67.  It 
lies  along  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Erkin 
rivulet.  The  seats  are  Middlemount  and  Erkina. 
— This  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of  Ossory,  and  is  wholly 
impropriate.  The  vicar  of  Aughiuacart  receives 
.  from  the  impropriatrix  a  stipend  of  £10  10s.  for 
|  acting  as  curate ;  and  the  Protestant  parishioners 
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attend  the  church  of  Rathdown-y.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  23,  and  the  Roman  Cut  ho- 
lies to  361. 

COOLLATTIN.    See  Coolattiw. 

COOLMAIN,  an  old  castle  and  a  mansion  in  the 
barony  of  Courceys,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Court- 
macsherry  bay,  about  7 J  miles  south  by  east  of  Ban- 
don,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  The  castle  originally  be- 
longed to  MacCarty  Reagh,  but  was  taken  by  the 
Bandonians  in  1642,  and  was  ever  afterwards  held 
in  English  possession.  The  mansion  is  the  seat  of 
E.  Stawell,  Esq. 

COOLMORE,  a  demesne  in  the  barony  of  Kin- 
nalea  and  Kerricurriby,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is 
situated  about  4  miles  south  of  Passage  ;  and  occu- 
pies a  chief  part  of  the  peninsula  between  Cork 
Harbour,  and  the  north  side  of  Carrigaline  bay  or 
estuary.  The  mansion  is  a  handsome  edifice,  over- 
looking Carrigaline  bay ;  and  is  the  seat  of  Wm.  H. 
W.  Newenham,  Esq.  The  demesne  comprises  an 
area  of  upwards  of  500  acres.  The  estate,  when 
Arthur  Young  wrote  his  Tour  in  Ireland,  was  in 
the  possession  of  Archdeacon  Oliver,  whom  Mr. 
Young  termed  "  the  capital  farmer  of  all  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;"  and,  after  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Newenham  family,  it  continued  to  be  treated 
with  the  same  agricultural  skill  and  georgical  enter- 
prise which  brought  it  into  fame  during  the  days  of 
the  archdeacon. 

COOLMUNDRY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Mid- 
dletbird,  -Jj  miles  east  of  Fethard,  co.  Tipperary. 
Munster.  Length,  westward,  2}  miles:  extreme 
breadth,  1 1, \  area,  1,688  acres,  1  rood,  17  perches, 
— of  which  22  acres,  1  rood,  21  perched,  lie  de- 
tached. Pop.,  in  1831,  380;  in  1841,  350.  Houses 
44.  The  seats  are  Kannixtown  and  Grove-House. 
— This  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of  Cashel,  and  is  wholly 
impropriate.  A  neighbouring  clergyman  receives 
a  stipend  of  £12  or  Jt'14  for  performing  the  occa- 
•  "ioual  duties ;  and  the  Protestant  parishioners  at- 
tend the  church.pf  Fethard.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  6,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  393. 

COOLN  ACARTON.ahill  in  the  district  of  Cun- 
nemara.  co.  Gal  way,  Counaught.  It  stands  isolatedly 
among  a  great  congeries  of  uplands  ;  and  rises  from 
the  mouth  of  the  vale  or  glen  of  Ina,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Binnabola  mountains.  Though  only  about 
900  feet  high,  it  commands  one  of  the  best  of  a  rich 
series  of  views  of  the  glens,  loughs,  and  mountains 
of  the  grandly  picturesque  region  of  the  Twelve 
Pins.  The  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  quartz 
rock  ;  but  the  west  side  exhibits  great  cliffs  of  mica- 
ceous schist  in  nearly  horizontal  strata;  and  one 
elevated  spot  displays  a  patch  of  limestone,  superin- 
cumbent on  some  serpentina s,  and  on  a  regular  broad 
vein  of  granite. 

COOLN  AGREENANE,  a  mountain  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  district  of  Carbery,  a  short  dis- 
tance south-west  of  Incbigeelah,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Its  name  is  said  to  mean,  '  the  mountain  unknown 
to  the  sunbeams ;'  and  is  highly  descriptive  of  the 
mountain's  general  gloomy  appearance.  Coolna- 
grcenane  is  one  of  a  group  or  chain  of  alpine  heights. 

COOLOCK,  a  maritime  barony  of  co.  Dublin, 
Leinster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  bar- 
ony of  Nethercross ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Irish  sea ; 
on  the  south,  by  Dublin  bay  and  Ballybough  river, 
which  separate  it  from  the  half-barony  of  Rathdown, 
and  the  city  and  barony  of  Dublin  ;  and  on  the 
south-west,  and  west,  by  the  barony  of  Castle- 
knock.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is 
RJ  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Howth,  is  7  J  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  in- 
clusive of  that  peninsula,  becomes  the  length,  and 
is  0|  miles;  and  its  area  is  27,907  acres.  The 


southern  seaboard  of  the  barony  contribute*  all  the 
features  of  one  side  of  the  luscious  yet  powerfal 
scenery  of  Dublin  bay ;  the  eastern  seaboard  pre- 
sents to  the  ocean  a  series  of  bold,  broken,  ami 
romantic  cliffs,  and  rocky  declivities;  and  the  is» 
tenor  districts  rapidly  subside  from  the  tumuiatioa. 
and  natural  strengths  of  the  coast  into  a  great  sheet 
of  green  velvet,  variegated  with  the  work*  of  cut 
ture  and  taste  like  the  nice  productions  of  needle- 
work .  Portions  of  the  surface  in  the  vicinity  sj 
Dublin,  and  even  for  several  miles  distant,  seem 
like  a  vast  demesne,  profusely  powdered  with  mis- 
sions, villas,  and  cottages  oruees ;  and  nearly  xht 
whole  is  rich  in  soil,  beautiful  in  aspect,  teetoiic 
with  population,  and  marvellously  free  from  tie 
poverty  and  dinginess  which  so  generally  charac- 
terize the  great  majority  of  both  the  crowded  tad 
the  sequestered  districts  of  Ireland.  Five  or  six 
rivulets,  additional  to  the  Ballybough  stream,  rar. 
eastward  to  the  sea;  but  in  some  instances  they  are 
indigenous,  and  in  all  unimportant.  The  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  coast  occur  in  the  loss 
narrow  peninsula  of  Howth,  and  in  the  islet  •  link 

north  of  it  called  Ireland's  Eye  The  following 

transferences  to  and  from  the  barony  of  <  'oo!o.-k 
were  made  by  authority  of  the  Art  5  and  6  Victoria, 
c.  96.  A  townland  of  Swor.ls  parish  in  Nethercrosa, 
with  a  pop.  of  5.  was  transferred  to  Coolock.  Ntss 
towulauds  of  Killossory  parish,  with  a  pop.  of  212, 
were  transferred  from  Coolock  to  Nethercrosa  ,  parts 
of  two  uninhabited  townlands  of  Glassnevin  par,-« 
were  transferred  to  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  the  wbok 
of  the  parish  of  Killeek,  with  a  pop.  of  185,  mm 
transferred  to  Nethercross ;  and  parts  of  the  p-«r- 
ishes  of  Grangegorman  and  St.  George's,  with  a  pox 
of  respectively  4,857,  and  15,048,  were  transfer rc-i 
to  the  city  of  Dublin.    Pop.  of  the  barony,  a«  it 

existed  in  1831,  39,761.    Houses  5,320  The  bar. 

ony,  as  now  constituted,  contains  part  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Glassnevin,  Grangegorman,  St.  George  *, 
ami  Swords ;  and  the  whole  of  the  p.»n*hcs  o4 
Artaine,  Baldoyle,  Balgrifnn,  Ctoghran,  ClonUrt. 
Clonturk,  Coolock,  Howth,  Kil  barrack,  Killester, 
Kiusaley,  Malahide,  Portmarnock,  Rahvny,  St.  Mar- 
garet's, and  Santry.  The  towns  and  villages  are  Bal- 
doyle, St.  Doulagh's,  Clontarf,  Dolly  mount,  Bally- 
bough, Drumcondra,  Richmond,  Coolock,  Glassne- 
vin, Howth,  Malahide,  Raheny,  and  Santry.  Pop . 
in  1841,  19,188.  Houses  2,981.  Families  employ^ 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  1,985;  in  manufactures  an1 
trade,  699;  in  other  pursuits,  1,057-  Male*  at  and 
above  5  years  of.  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
4,009  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1 .305 ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,567.  Females  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write. 
3,927  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1 ,907  ;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  3,185. 

COOLOCK,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  tb< 
same  name,  in  the  barony  of  Coolock,  3  miles  north- 
east of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Length,  from 
east  to  west,  2  miles;  breadth,  1 ;  area,  1.734  acres- 
Pop.,  in  1831.  914;  in  1841,  947.  Houses  145 
The  surface  consists  of  excellent  land,  and  is  on  la- 
mented,—  proportionally  at  least  to  its  own  extei.t 
— with  a  very  large  number  of  handsome  seats. 
The  property  of  the  parish  was  long  hereditary  is 
the  family  of  Talbot,  of  Malahide  castle  ;  but  after- 
wards  it  passed  chiefly  into  the  possession  of  the  baro- 
net family  of  Domvillr.  The  road  from  Dublin  to 
Malahide  passes  through  the  interior ;  and  on  this  roail 
stands  the  village  of  Coolock,— remarkable  only  a* 
the  site  of  the  parish-church  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel.  The  church  was  erected  principally  ia 
consequence  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Be  ra- 
te rd 'a  influence  with  government ;  it  was  completed 
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it!  1760,  and  ornamented  with  a  neat  spire,  construct-  | 
ed  of  timber  and  slate* ;  and  it  was  enlarged  in 
1815.  by  meant  of  a  loan  of  £461  10*.  9]d.  from  tbe 
late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Area  of  tbe  village,  5 
•ere*.  Pop.,  in  1831.  190;  in  1841,  260.  Houses 
18  Thia  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a  separate  bene- 
fice, in  the  dio.  of  Dublin.  Yet  though  called  a 
vicarage,  all  its  tithes  are  paid  to  the  incumbent. 
Tithe  composition,  £243  10*.  6d.  ;  glebe,  £35. 
Gross  income.  £286  17*.  3d. ;  nett,  £229  16*.  3d. 
Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda  Sittings  in  tbe 
church  200;  attendance,  100  in  winter,  200  in  sum- 
mer. The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  ha*  an  attend- 
ance of  500;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapels  of  Clontarf, 
Santry,  and  Clonturk.  In  1834.  the  parishioner* 
con<i*ted  of  208  Churchmen.  8  Presbyterians,  and 
698  Roman  Catholics ;  and  3  daily  schools — one  of 
which  was  wholly  supported  by  Arthur  Guiness, 
Esq.,  and  two  were  parochial  schools  for  respec- 
tively boys  and  girls,  and  were  supported  by  private 
subscriptions  and  a  public  collection — had  on  their 
books  31  bop  and  47  girls. 

COOLRA1NE,  •  village  in  tbe  parish  of  Offer- 
lane,  barony  of  Upperwoods,  Queen  s  co.,  Leinster. 
It  stands  3{  miles  west-south-west  of  Mountratb, 
near  tbe  east  edge  of  a  large  expanse  of  bog,  and  a  little 
above  the  confluence  of  tbe  three  bead-streams  of  the 
Nore,— the  Dolour,  the  Tonnet,  and  the  Nore  pro- 
per. Area.  13  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  324 ;  in  1841, 
193.    Houses  38 

COOLS  [  I  FF,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  West 
Shelmalier.  3  miles  east  by  north  of  Taghmon,  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  Length,  south  by  westward,  3} 
miles;  extreme  breadth.  If  mile;  area,  3,347  acres, 
2  perches.  Pop.,  in  1831.  577;  in  1841,  636.  Houses 
93.  The  surface  include*  part  of  tbe  northern 
skirt*  of  the  Forth  mountains,  yet  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  good  land.  The  highest  ground 
is  near  the  centre,  and  has  an  altitude  above  tea- 
level  of  428  feet.  The  road  from  Wexford  to 
Taghmon  passes  westward  through  tbe  interior.— 
Thia  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Ferns.  Tithe  composi- 
tion. £200;  glebe,  £7  0*  10 Jd.  Gross  income. 
£207  0*.  lOfrd.;  nett.  £176  14*.  8Jd.  I'atron,  tbe 
diocesan.  There  is  neither  church  nor  chapel.  The 
rector  is  curate  of  Taghmon,  and  officiate*  there. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  65  Churchmen, 
9  Protestant  dissenters,  and  514  Roman  Catholics; 
and  3  daily  schools-one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£2  a-year  and  a  free  school  house  from  tbe  Hon.  Mrs. 
Hoare,  and  one  with  £5  from  the  rector,  and  £7  from 
tbe  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice — bad  on  their 
books  47  boys  and  S3  girl*.  In  1840,  a  National 
school  had  on  iu  books  43  boys  and  30  girls. 

COOMHOOLA.    See  Cooleagh 

COON  AG  H,  a  barony  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
co.  Limertck,  Munster.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  north, 
eaat.  and  south,  by  co.  Tipperary ;  on  the  south-west, 
by  the  barony  of  Small  County ;  and  on  tbe  we»t, 
by  tbe  baronies  of  Clanwilliam  and  Owneybeg.  Iu 
greatest  length,  in  a  direction  from  north  by  east  to 
south  by  west,  is  10)  miles;  it*  greatest  breadth  is 
8;  a  considerable  part  of  its  breadth  is  less  than  3} 
miles;  and  it*  area  is  36.324  acre*.  It*  northern  dis- 
trict is  filled  with  the  offshoots  of  the  Keeper  moun- 
taios;  and  a  large  portion  of  its  other  districts  are  also 
upland.  8ome  extent  of  bog  occurs  a  little  north  of 
it*  centre.  Tbe  declination  is  from  north,  west,  and 
south,  and  sends  down  convergent  stream*  either  to 
form  Lough  Coolapish  [sec  CohLapisr],  or  speedily 
to  join  the  superfluent  water*  of  that  lake  on  their 
rivulet  path  to  the  west, — eventually  to  fall  into 
the  Shannon,  3  miles  above  Limerick — This  barony 


I  contains  tbe  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ballinaclough, 
Castletown,  Toughcluggin,  and  Ulla,  and  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Aglishcormick,  Doon,  Grcan,  Kilteely, 
and  Templebredin.  The  chief  villages  are  Doon, 
Pallasgreen.  Kilteely.  and  Ulla.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
15.063;  in  1841.  17,187.  Houses  2,521.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,134  ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  361 ;  in  other  pursuits,  249.  Males 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  3.436;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,069; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2.965.  Females 
at  and  above  5  year*  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,408;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,629; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,315. 
COONOH.  See  Abbeylara 
COOREACLARE.  a  bamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kit- 
macduane,  barony  of  Moyarta,  4  miles  north  by  east 
of  Kilruoh,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the 
rivulet  of  16  miles  length  of  course — but  apparently 
nameless,  unless  it  be  called  tbe  Cooreaclare  river — 
which  rises  on  the  declivities  of  Mount  Callan,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  at  the  bead  of  Dunbeg  bay. 
Cooreaclare  and  Kilmiehael  dispensary  is  within  the 
Kilrush  Poor-law  union,  and  serves  for  a  pop.  of 
7,635;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £95  12*.  10d., 
and  made  2,400  di»pe usations  of  medicine.  Area  of 
tbe  village,  5  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  178.  House*  38. 

COORLOUM  (The),  a  rivulet  in  the  barony  of 
Bantry,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluent streams  of  the  Cooleagh,  and  another  consider- 
able mountain-torrent;  and  has  but  a  brief  course  to 
the  head  of  Bantry  bay  in  the  cove  or  harbour  of 
Snaire.  Thi*  cove,  sometimes  called  the  estuary  of 
tbe  Coorloum,  penetrate*  the  mountains  for  about  a 
mile  in  a  winding  and  narrow  recess,  and  is  over- 
hung by  bold  and  naked  clifTs ;  and  the  Coorloum 
itself,  '  tbe  foam  of  the  desolate,'  roll*  impetuously 
into  it  from  a  dark  and  rocky  labyrinth,  between  steep 
banks  which  are  almost  overmatted  with  luxuriant 
copsewood    Tbe  estuary  abounds  with  salmon. 

COOTEH  ALL,  a  village  in  tbe  barony  of  Boyle, 
co.  Roscommon,  Connaught  It  stands  on  tbe 
Boyle  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Boyle  to  Battle- 
Bridge  and  Leitrim,  3|  miles  south  by  west  of  Bat- 
tle- Bridge,  and  5  north  by  east  of  Boyle.  It  com- 
mences nearly  at  tbe  north  end  of  an  old  straight 
bridge  of  7  or  8  small  arches,  and  consist*  of  a  col- 
lection of  wretched  cabin*,  straggling  partly  along 
the  roads  and  partly  up  the  hills.  It*  dispensary  i* 
within  tbe  Boyle  Poor-law  union,  and  ha*  a  district 
of  22,654  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  8,930;  and,  in  1840- 
41,  it  expended  £65  19*.,  and  made  4,704  dispensa- 
tions of  medicine  to  1,568  patients. — Tbe  circum- 
jacent estate  of  Cootehall  extends  from  the  east  side 
of  Upper  Lough  Oakport  to  Battle- Bridge  on  the 
Shannon,  and  northward  along  the  river  to  the  ex- 
treme  confines  of  the  parish  of  Tumna;  and  it  com- 
prises upwards  of  7.000  acres,  and  was  purchased,  a 
considerable  number  of  year*  ago,  by  it*  present  pro- 
prietor, Hugh  Barton,  Esq.,  for  £66,000.  Mr.  Barton 
found  it,  by  repute  at  least,  in  tbe  possession  chiefly 
of  a  tenantry  remarkable  for  their  lawlessness  and 
insubordination;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  military, 
and  at  tbe  expense  of  producing  afflicting  scenes,  be 
effected  what  is  popularly  termed  *  a  clearance;'  and 
when  instituting  new  arrangements,  he  greatly  en- 
larged the  farms,  and  correspondingly  reduced  tbe 
amount  of  resident  population.  The  south-western 
division  of  the  estate  lying  adjacent  to  the  village, 
and  comprising  some  hundreds  oi  acres,  continued  to 
be  held  by  lease  against  Mr.  Barton ;  and,  after  be 
had  improved  the  other  divisions,  this  remained  in 
its  original  condition,  and  exhibited  very  striking 
feature*  of  contrast  to  the  '  cleared '  and  re-arranged 
divisions.    Tbe  old  mansion  of  Cootehall  crowu*  a 
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■lowly  ascending  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village ; 
and  is  now  partly  a  farm-house,  and  partly  an  un- 
interesting ruin.  It  appears  to  have  originally  con- 
sisted of  a  large  quadrangular  enclosure,  hounded  by 
lofty  walls,  and  fortified  with  military  towers  at  the 
angles. 

COOTEHILL  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  counties  of 
Monaghan  and  Cavan,  Ulster.  It  rise*  in  numerous 
headwaters  in  co.  Monaghan,  and  there  both  drains 
and  forms  a  great  profusion  of  lakes, — some  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  a  few  of  comparative  beauty;  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  two  counties  it  forms  or  tra- 
verses the  chain  of  exquisitely  ornamental  and  highly 
embellished  lakes  which  lie  between  Dawson  Grove 
and  Bellamont  Forest.  See  Dawson  Grove  and 
Bellamont.  One  of  the  most  remote  head-streams 
issues  from  a  lake  3|  miles  south-south-west  of 
i ;  another,  which  soon  joins  the  former, 


issues  from  a  lake  4  milts  south-south-east  of  Mon- 
aghan; and  a  third,  which  falls  into  the  united  stream 
of  the  other  two  4  miles  south-west  of  Ballyboy, 
rises  in  the  south-west  corner  of  county  Monaghan, 
only  3j  miles  north  of  the  river's  embouchure.  The 
stream,  measured  from  its  remotest  source,  has  a 
run  of  19  or  20  miles ;  and  it  falls  into  the  Annalee 
3}  miles  west  of  Cootehill. 

COOTEHILL,  a  post  and  market  town,  in  the 
pari«h  of  Drumgoon,  barony  of  Tullaghgarvey,  co. 
Cavan,  Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  Cootehill  river,  and 
on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Clones,  7]  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Shircock,  8  south-west  by  south  of 
Ballyboy,  8}  south  by  ea»t  of  Clones,  and  51  north- 
north-west  of  Dublin.  The  country  around  it,  in. 
eluding  part  of  county  Monaghan,  it  very  beautiful ; 
and  within  a  radius  of  about  3  miles,  contains,  among 
other  mansions,  those  of  Bellamont  Forest,  Daw- 
ton  Grove,  Fairfield,  Lisnalong,  Dromore,  Freame 
Mount,  Annsfort,  Minore,  Bellgreen,  Newgrove, 
Mountain  Lodge,  Keigban,  Annalee,  Tullvvin,  Rath, 
kenny,  Ashtield,  and  Retreat.  Mayo  hill,  tie  high- 
est summit  of  the  district,  and  situated  in  the 
direction  of  Shircork,  commands  a  good  view;  and 
the  banks  of  the  Cootehill  river,  for  several  miles 
above  the  town,  furnish  a  constant  series  of  very 
rich  close  landscapes, — chiefly  of  the  class  which 
may  be  designated  languisinngly  beautiful.  The 
town  is  comparatively  well-built  and  respectably 
inhabited ;  and  it  not  equalled  in  appearance  by  any 
place  between  it  and  Dublin  except  Navan.  It  con- 
taint  a  neat  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two 
Pretbyterian  meeting-houses,  Methodist,  Moravian, 
and  Quaker  chapels,  several  schools,  and  an  inn,  and 
posting  establishment.  The  weekly  markets  are 
well-attended  ,  monthly  markets  are  held  for  cattle, 
flax,  yarn,  fkc. ;  and  fain  are  held  on  March  12, 
June  9,  Sept.  12,  and  Dee.  6.  Brewing  and  distil- 
ling make  a  prominent  figure,  at  they  do  in  most 
Irish  towns  where  any  possible  meant  can  be  com- 
manded for  maintaining  them ;  the  linen  market  it 
one  of  the  briskest  among  the  second-rate  towns  of 
Ireland  ;  linen-weaving  employs  a  contiderable  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  tbeetingt  brought 
hither  for  sale  are  said  to  be  preferred  to  those  of 
the  other  northern  markets.  A  branch  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank  was  established  in  1836,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Ulster  Bank  in  1837-  The  public  convey- 
ances, in  1838,  were  a  car  to  Lavastrand,  and  a  coach 
in  transit  between  Clones  and  Dublin. — The  Coote- 
hill Poor-law  union  ranks  as  the  62d ;  and  was  de- 
clared on  Aug.  10,  1839.  It  liet  partly  in  co.  Cavan, 
and  partly  in  co.  Monaghan ;  and  comprises  an  area 
of  164  tquare  miles,  or  104.988  acres,  with  a  pop., 
in  \63\,  of  63,391.  The  electoral  divisions  within 
co.  Monaghan,  together  with  their  respective  pop., 
in  1831,  are  Cormeen  6,654,  Dawson  Grove  7,511. 


Aghabog  5,495,  and  Drum  3.394;  and  those  witfcia 
co-  Cavan  are  Cootehill  7.335,  Asbfield  6.557.  TuU 
lyvin  3,033,  Drumgoon  4.269.  Drung  5.054.  Rata- 
kenny  4,270.  Lerah  3.171.  and  Knack  bride  6319. 
The  number  of  ex-officio  guardians  is  6,  and  of 
elected  guardiant  18;  and  two  of  the  latter  are 
chosen  by  each  of  the  divisions  of  Cormeen,  Dawsoa 
Grove,  Aghabog,  Cootehill,  Ashneld,  and  Knock- 
bride,  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  division*.  The 
total  number  of  £10  electors  traced  in  the  rate-book 
it  330;  and  of  these  38  are  rated  under  £10.— 28 
under  £9,-14  under  £8,-9  under  £7,-6  under 
£6,  and  2  under  £5.  The  total  nett  annual  value 
of  the  property  rated  it  £82,846,  the  total  number 
of  persons  rated  is  8,608 ;  and  of  these,  275  art 
rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 580.  not 
exceeding  £2, — 535,  not  exceeding  £3,-712,  not 
exceeding  £4, — and  895,  not  exceeding  jC5.  The 
workhouse  was  contracted  for  on  Sept.  1.  184U. 
and  was  to  be  completed  in  March  1842 ;  the  amount 
of  contract  wat  £7,360 ;  the  sum  to  be  borrowed 
was  £8,900 ;  the  extent  of  intended  accommoda- 
tion wat  for  800  persons ;  and  the  site  has  an  area 
of  6  acres,  2  perches,  and  was  purchased  for  £631 
6s.  3d.,  besides  £100  of  compensation  to  occu- 
pying tenant.  The  date  of  the  first  adroUsion  of 
paupers  was  Dec.  2,  1842;  the  total  expenditure 
thence  till  Feb.  6,  1843.  wat  £1,000  3«.  9d. ;  and 
the  total  previous  expenditure  was  £501  8*.  8d.  A 
fever  hospital  at  Cootehill  consists  of  only  one  room 
in  a  small  house,  and  is  altogether  incompetent  for 
the  wants  of  the  union,  or  even  of  a  moderate  dis- 
trict around  the  town  ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  1 
£93  13s.  Hid.,  and  admitted  138  patients, 
pensary  districts  are  3  in  number,  and  have  their 
seats  at  Cootehill,  Drum,  and  Rockcorry;  but  tber 
serve  for  only  about  two-thirdt  of  the  union.  The 
Cootehill  dispensary  has  a  district  of  36,167  acres, 
with  a  pop.  of  21.550;  and.io  1839-40,  it  expended 
£141  9«.  6d.,  and  administered  to  2,604  patients. 
The  Loan  Fund  of  Cootehill,  in  1841,  had  a  capital 
of  £2,168;  and  during  that  year,  it  circulated 
£9,241  in  2,744  loans,  cleared  a  nett  profit  of  £tv5 
15*.  4d.,  and  expended  on  charitable  purposes  £44 
8s.  8d. ;  and  from  the  date  of  its  institution,  it  1  " 
lated  £49,271  in  14,750  loans,  cleared  a  nett 
of  £418  7s.  4d..  and  expended  on  ebaritable  pur- 
pose! £340  8s.  8d  Area  of  the  town.  107  acres. 

Pop.,  in  1831,  2,239 ;  in  1841,  2.425.  House*  4 1 5 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  85;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  287 ;  in  other  pursuits.  73. 
Families  dependent  ehiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 19  ;  on  the  directing  of  labour.  294;  on  their 
own  manual  labour,  109;  on  means  not  specified.  23. 

COPELAND  ISLANDS,  a  clutter  of  isles  in 
the  parish  of  Bangor  and  barony  of  Ardes,  and  off 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Belfast  Lough,  co- 
Down,  Ulster.  They  are  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Kerr  of  Portavo ;  but  they  have  their  name  from  a 
family  who  settled  in  Ardes,  in  the  I2tb  century,  in 
the  time  of  John  De  Courcey,  and  who  were  long 

ago  extinct  The  largest  is  called  Big  Island;  it 

liet  I 4  mile  east  by  north  of  Mout  Head  Point,  21 
miles  north  of  Donaghsdee,  and  4{  east  by  north  of 
Bangor  ;  and  it  comprises  230  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  40  acres  of  rough  ground.  The  sound  between 
it  and  the  mainland,  though  foul  near  the  latter,  is 
aggregately  very  safe  for  navigation,  and  has  a  depth 
of  from  7  to  8  fathoms.  The  east  side  of  the  island 
is  a  cliff ;  but  Chapel  bay,  on  the  west  side,  offer* 
good  anchorage  in  from  2  to  3  fathoms  of  water,  and 
shelter  from  all  w  ndt  except  the  south-west.  Two 
coves  in  this  bay  were  used  in  their  natural 
as  fishing-harbours,  and  possessed,  10  or  12 
ago,  5  berring-fishiiig  tmacki,  7  yawls. 
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lumber  boat* ;  but  Mr.  Nimmo  recommended  to  the 
Fishery  Board  artificial  improvements  upon  tbem 
which  he  estimated  would  cost  respectively  £300 
ind  £273  12*.  The  following  account  of  the  econ- 
iiny  of  tbe  island,  written  almost  exactly  a  century 
igo,  is  interesting,  am!  exhibits  a  very  early  instance 
if  the  exclusive  and  ruinous  dependence  upon  fuci 
tor  manure,  which  has  since  become  so  general  over 
ill  the  Irish  seaboard :  "  It  produces  plenty  of  oats, 
Parley,  pease,  and  beans,  being  fertilized  by  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  tbe  alga  marina  or  sea-wreck,  which 
il  cast  up  every  tide.  From  this  manure,  tbey  have 
three  successive  crops,  one  of  barley,  and  two  of 
>ats.  They  have  no  fences  in  tbe  island;  but  to 
preserve  their  corn  from  trespasses,  tbey  fold  their 
*atrle  within  enclosures  raised  of  sods,  and  let  them 
jut  to  graze  at  proper  seasons,  and  watch  and  hurd 
them,  as  it  is  here  called.  The  island  is  likewise 
etnarkable  for  a  very  large  breed  of  tame  poultry, 
is  geese,  turkeys,  and  bens,  as  aUo  with  sea  fowl, 
is  tbe  gull  and  pyrmaw,  who  build  in  the  rocks,  and 
isteh  vast  quantities  of  young  ones.  Nor  is  it  <!>  h- 
*tent  in  exceeding  good  fat  beef  and  mutton ;  and 
ibounds  with  springs,  and  fresh  water;  and  has  a 
olerable  good  slate  quarry  in  it."  The  pop.  about 
It)  years  ago  was  75.— A  long  ledge  of  rocks  runs 
out  from  the  west  end  of  Big  Island,  bears  the 
name  of  Kaddy-Kanie,  or  Ketty-kerne,  and  is  the 
♦the  of  a  small  stone  beacon.  About  half-a-mile 
lorth-east  of  the  island  lie  several  rocks  called  the 
Pladdies,  which  render  the  navigation  of  tbe  sound 
between  Big  and  Cross  Islands  unsafe  for  strangers; 
yet  that  »ound,  though  swept  by  a  rapid  tide,  is 
>t  her  wise  thoroughly  practicable,  and  ha*  a  depth  of 
trom  7  to  24  fathoms.— Cross  or  Lighthouse  bland 
lies  rather  less  than  a  mile  nortfa-uorth-ea*t  of  Big 
Island;  comprises  about  30  acres  of  arable  land; 
ii.it  baa  a  roast-line  of  about  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
nice.  A  lighthouse  upon  it  is  a  square  tower,  7 
Feet  thick  in  tbe  walls,  and  70  feet  high  to  tbe  lan- 
tern ;  its  light  is  distinctly  seen  at  Portpatrirk  and 
the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  Scotland ;  and  the  expen- 
diture connected  with  it,  during  1640.  amounted  to 
£006  |«.  I0d.  A  perennial  spring  bursts  from  a 
rock  on  Cross  Island,  at  a  point  about  GO  feet  above 
the  level  of  tbe  sea  — Mew  Island  lies  about  10 
perrtaes  south-east  of  Cross  Island ;  contain*  7  or  8 
sires  ©f  low  pasture  land;  and  is  deeply  penuisulated, 
or  nearly  cut  into  a  series  of  islets  or  skerries,  by 
three  sets  of  small  marine  indentations.  Tbe  narrow 
passage  between  it  and  Cross  Island,  though  only 
10  perches  long,  and  though  swept  by  a  rapid  tide, 
and  dangerously  interspersed  with  rocks,  is  the  fre- 
quent retreat,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  30  yawls 
at  once,  of  the  Donagbadee  fishermen,  who  fish  in 
the  sound  between  Cross  ami  Big  Islands  for  cod 
and  pollock.  A  great  tide,  commonly  called  tbe 
tide  of  Stranygore,  and  occasioned  from  a  collision 
of  tidal  currents  from  the  North  Channel  and  from 
Belfast  Lougb,  runs  off  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  tbe  Cope  land  Islands,  to  the  north-east  and  the 
Mull  of  Galloway. 

COR  A  AN-  ACHILL,  a  mountainous  peninsula 
in  the  barony  of  Burrisboole,  co.  Msvyo.  Connaught. 
It  is  very  nearly  nuulated,  the  isthmus  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  continent  being  very  narrow .  and 
it  has  nearly  a  tiiangular  outline,  a  i>ide  of  5£  miles 
being  presented  to  the  we*t,  one  of  64  miles  to  the 
north,  and  one  of  8  miles  to  tbe  south-west.  The 
east  side  is.  over  its  whole  length,  divided  from  the 
Island  of  Arbill  by  a  very  narrow  strait;  the  north 
Mite  look*  up  tbe  broad  part  of  Achill  Sound  toward 
lilacksod  bay  ;  and  the  south-west  or  south-south- 
west side,  is  a  main  part  of  the  north  screen  of  Cle'w 
bay.    Tbe  coast  is  i»early  all  bold  and  rocky ;  and 


the  interior  is  prevailingly  a  brown  bog-clad  ma** 
of  lofty  uplands, — part  of  that  wild,  ru**ct-dre*»cd, 
mountainous  yet  morassy  region  which  extends  from 
Clew  bay  to  Killalla  bay,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Mount  Nephin.  A  vantage-ground  near  the  end  ot 
the  isthmus,  on  the  road  from  Newport  to  Achill, 
commands  a  superb  view  of  Clew  bay,  thus  noticed 
by  Mr.  Otway:  "Directly  under  you,  and  to  the 
left,  the  noble  bay,  with  "its  multitude-  of  islands, 
Innismore.  Innishina,  Innisbcrushna,  InnUhccugha. 
and  I  don't  know  bow  many  other  Innishes,— all 
green  and  fertile,  some  tilled,  some  pasture.  No 
bay  in  tbe  British  isles  has  so  many  islands;  and 
then  the  large  isle  of  Clare,  forming  tbe  great  break- 
water barrier  against  the  Atlantic;  and  trom  this 
quarter,  Clare  really  looked  sublime ;  for  on  this 
I  side  were  its  beetling  cliff*,  against  which  the  wind, 
that  came  not  ungcntly  from  the  north-west,  was 

I sending  the  long  Atlantic  billows,  which,  meeting 
this  iron  wall,  sent  up  the  white  foam  on  high — 
foam  which  indeed  was  tossing,  and  boiling,  and 
,  surging,  on  every  rock  around.  And  then  the  mag- 
nibcent  Croaghpatrick,  the  most  beau  til  ul  of  all  Irish 
mountains, — there  it  stood  to  the  south,  overlook- 
ing our  bay,  with  its  multitudinous  isles,  .nd  it  had 
flung  its  cap  away ;  its  top  acuminated  to  the  sky, 
'facile  princeps,'  —  the  acknowledged  superior,  not 
only  in  form,  but  in  height,  of  every  mountain  within 
tbe  line  of  vision." 

COR  BALL  IS,  a  village  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  parish  ot  Duleek,  barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co. 
Meath,  Leiuster.  It  stands  about  .ij  miles  south  of 
Drogheda.  In  its  vicinity  are  Corb»llis-house,  the 
seat  of  J.  S.  Taylor,  E*q.,  and  Ballygarth,  the 
handsome  mansion  of  Col.  Pepper.  Poo.,  in  1831, 
127;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CORB ALLY,  a  small  bog  on  the  western  verge 
of  the  half-barony  of  Ballymoe,  and  of  co.  Roscom- 
mon, Connaught.  It  extends  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Suck,  from  a  point  about  2|  miles  below  tbe 
village  of  Ballymoe.  Length.  I  J  mile ;  breadth,  5 
furlongs.  It  is  very  nearly  continuous  with  the  bogs 
of  Leabeg,  Glinsk,  and  Rossmoylen;  and,  in  common 
with  them,  might  be  easily  drained. 

CORBALLY,  a  parish,  formerly  in  the  barony  of 
Barretts,  but  now  in  that  of  East  Mu*kerry,  ( 
mites  south-west  of  Cork,  co.  Cork.  Muuster.  Area, 
869  acres.  Pop.,  in  I84J,  193.  House.  29.—  1  his 
parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Car- 
riurohank  [which  see],  in  the  dio  of  Cork.  Tbe 
vicarial  tithes  are  compounded  tor  £23  6s.  8d.,  and 
tbe  rectorial  for  £46  13s.  4d.;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  the  vicars  choral  of  Cork  cathedral. 

CORBALLY,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  baronies  of 
Ballybritt  and  CionlUk,  King's  co.,  Leinster,  but 
chiefly  in  tbe  barony  of  lkerriu,  co.  Tipperary, 
Munster.  It  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Roscrea,  and  of 
Borris-in-Ossory ;  but  consists  of  three  detached 
segments,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
intersections  of  the  parish  of  Roscrea.  Tbe  surface 
is  variously  bog,  mountain,  artificial  pasture,  de- 
mesne-ground, and  arable  land.  Tbe  seats  are 
Mount- Seaton,  Prospect- Lodge,  Corville- House, 
Verdlanthdl- House,  Birchgrove- House,  Monaineha- 
House,  Sheehills-House,  Basket- Hall.  Rockforest- 
House,  Tinderry- House,  and  Timoncy-Park.  The 
chief  topics  of  intetest  will  be  introduced  under  the 
word  Monaimcua:  which  see.  Area  of  the  Bally- 
britt section,  418  acres,  1  rood.  15  perches,  — of 
which  194  acres,  3  roods,  12  perches,  lie  detached 
to  tbe  east.  Area  of  the  Cloulisk  section.  449  .icres, 
I  rood,  37  perches.  Length  of  the  main  body  of 
the  Tipperary  section,  south-westward,  4j  miles; 
breadth,  from  2J  to  4.  Area  of  the  whole  of  tbe 
Tipperary  section,  11,879  acres,  2  roods.  5  perches. 
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— of  which  60  arret,  2  rood*,  36  perches,  are 
water,  and  556  acres,  1  rood,  34  perches,  lie  de- 
tached to  the  west.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831, 
3,090  ;  in  1841,  3,373.  Houses  540.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
of  the  Ballybritt  section,  102 ;  of  the  Clonlisk  sec- 
tion, 106;  of  the  Tipperary  section,  3,165.  Houses 
in  the  three  sections,  respectively  15,  14,  and  511. — 
This  parish  is  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe  ;  hut  is  wholly 
impropriate.  A  private  building  is  used  as  a  place 
of  worship  in  connection  with  the  Establishment, 
and  has  a  private  chaplain,  and  an  attendance  of  190. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Knock  and  Camblin 
have  an  attendance  of  respectively  about  600,  and 
about  450 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
arranjrement.  are  united  to  two  chapels  in  Boumey. 
In  1834.  the  Protestant*  amounted  to  506,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  2,708;  and  3  daily  schools — 
one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £20  from  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson— had  on  their  books  229  boys  and  136  girls. 

CORBALLY,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Gualtier, 
6J  mile*  south-south-east  of  Waterford,  co.  Water- 
ford,  Munster.  Length,  1 }  mile  ;  breadth,  J  ;  area, 
725  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  285;  in  1841,  815.  Houses 
43.  It  lies  on  the  east  shore  of  the  inner  part  of 
Tramore  bav,  or  very  nearly  on  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula  which  runs  down  between  that  bay  and 
Alands  bay.  The  soil  is  partly  light  and  partly 
stiff. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  tbe  bene- 
fice of  Killdre  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Water- 
ford.  Tithe  composition,  £55.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  ahout  500 ;  and, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
united  to  the  chapel  of  Tramore.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amouuted  to  8,  and  tbe  Roman  Catholics 
to  287  ;  and  a  National  school  was  salaried  with 
£10,  and  had  on  its  books  18  females. 

CORBALLY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Castle- 
Connor,  barony  of  Tvreragh,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
Area.  10  acres.    Pop",  in  1841.  167.    Houses  28. 

CORBET,  a  bill  and  a  d  emesne  in  the  barony  of 
Ban  try,  1  mile  south-east  of  New  Ross.  Tbe  de- 
mesne is  the  property  of  Mr.  Corbet.  The  bill  was 
tbe  site  of  the  rebel  camp  on  June  4.  1798;  and 
hence  the  rebel  force  proceeded  at  day-break  of  the 
following  morning  to  attack  New  Ross.  See  Rosa 
(New) 

CORCLONE,  or  Curraclonb,  a  parish  in  tbe 
barony  of  Stradbally,  2  J  miles  north-east  of  the  town 
of  Stradbally,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Length,  south- 
west ward,  3  miles;  extreme  breadth,  2$;  area,  3,644 
acres,  3  roods,  1  perch,— of  which  3  acres,  1  rood, 
12  perches,  are  in  tbe  river  Barrow.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
650;  in  1841,  749.  Houses  135.  The  soil  is,  for 
the  tno«t  part,  a  lipht  clay  on  a  substratum  of  lime- 
stone or  gravel.  The  surface  touches  the  right  bank 
of  the  Barrow,  which  divides  it  from  county  Kildare; 
it  is  chiefly  drained  north-north-eastward  by  a  small 
affluent  of  that  river;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  canal 
of  the  Barrow  navigation.  Ballykilcavin,  the  de- 
mesne of  Sir  Edward  Walsh,  Bart.,  is  one  of  the  most 
improved  and  artificial  pieces  of  groutid  throughout 
a  considerable  district ;  adjoining  it  is  Brockly  Park, 
the  seat  of  Wm.  D.  Ferrar.  E*q. ;  and  in  the  north- 
east is  the  seat  of  Ballymans — This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Leighlin.  Tithe  composition,  £233;  glebe,  £3  Is. 
6jd.  Gross  income,  £236  Is.  6jd. ;  nett,  £192  8s. 
2|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built, 
in  1804,  by  means  of  parochial  assessment.  Sittings 
80;  attendance  65.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amount- 
ed  to  53,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  593;  and  a 
hedge  school  hail  on  its  books  1 1  bovs  and  9  girls. 

CORCOMOHIDE.  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Orrery  and  Kilmorc,  co.  Cork,  but  chiefly  in  tbe 
barony  of  Upper  Connello,  co.  Limerick,  Munster. 


It  lies 9  miles  south  of  Rathkeale;  and  its  Limerick 
section  contains  the  village  of  Ballyaqran:  which 
see.    Area  of  the  Cork  section,  440  acres;  of  tbe 
Limerick  section,  9,573  acres.   The  Census  of  1831 
takes  no  notice  of  the  Cork  section,  and  includes 
the  Limerick  section  within  the  parish  of  Castle- 
town :  which  see.    Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Cork  sec- 
tion, 139;  of  the  Limerick  section,  5,804;  of  tbe 
rural  districts  of  the  Limerick  section,  5,671 .  Houses 
in  these  respectively,  22,956,  and  986.   The  surface 
is  hilly  and  tumulated,  and  lies  comparatively  high, 
yet  consists  of  fertile  and  even  rich  land,  with  an  in- 
termixture of  valuable  bog.   The  drainage  is  mainly 
effected  by  bead-streams  of  tbe  Deel  and  tbe  Maig. 
— The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Corcomohide  comprises 
the  three  districts  of  Kilmeedy,  Castletown,  and 
Drdmcolloher  [see  these  articles] ;  and  is  a  vicar- 
age, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick. 
Length,  9  miles;  breadth,  6;  area,  23,276  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  10,742.    Vicarial  tithe  composition 
and  gross  income,  £330 ;  nett,  £275  6s-  Patron, 
tbe  vicars  choral  of  Limerick  cathedral.    The  rec- 
torial tithes  are  compounded  for  £570,  and  are  im- 
propriate in  the  representatives  of  the  bite  Countess 
of  Ormonde.    Tbe  church  is  a  very  old  building, 
and  in  a  state  of  disrepair  and  even  dilapidation. 
Sittings  40 ;  attendance,  about  10.    Two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  in  Castletown  and  Kilmeedy,  hare 
each  an  attendance  of  from  1,100  to  1,200  ;  and,  in 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mu- 
tually united.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Drum- 
col  loher  has  an  attendance  of  1,200;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  Killaliatban.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  91,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1 1,102; 
and  14  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  552  boys 
and  289  girls.    One  of  tbe  schools  was  salaried  with 
£10  from  Mr.  Stevelty,  and  gratuitously  educated 
14  children ;  and  another  was  salaried  with  £10  10s. 
from  Colonel  White,  and  gratuitously  educated  10 
children. 

CORCOMROE,  a  maritime  barony  of  co.  Clare. 
Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Burren; 
on  tbe  east,  by  Incbiquin ;  on  the  south,  by  Incbiquin 
and  Ibrickane;  and  on  tbe  west,  by  tbe  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  tbe  South  Sound.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  east  to  west,  is  10}  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  10;  and  its  area  is  61,385  acres,  9  perches, — of 
which  292  acres,  3  roods,  26  perches  are  water.  It* 
coast  contains  the  head  and  the  north  side  of  Liscanor 
bay,  and  two  or  three  very  small  creeks  or  coves  ;  it 
projects  in  tbe  bold  and  coniparati  rely  broad  peninsula 
which  screens  the  north  side  of  Liscanor  bay,  and 
terminates  in  Haggs  Head ;  and  it  presents  to  the 
ocean,  for  the  most  part,  a  bluff  and  grand  rampart 
of  rock.  The  interior  is  variously  upland  and  hilly; 
and  contains  much  lofty,  and  very  little  level,  ground. 
The  soil,  to  use  tbe  words  of  Hely  button.  "  con- 
sists of  a  fertile  clay  on  whinstone  rock,  called  here 
cold  stone,  to  distinguish  it  from  limestone,  which 
is  called  hot  soil.  It  wants  only  draining,  Uming, 
and  a  proper  course  of  cropping,  to  make  those  lands 
that  now  [in  1808]  pay  only  a  few  shillings  per 
acre,  worth  from  two  to  three  guineas."  Lough 
Licken  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  barony ;  and 
several  loughlets  occur  in  other  districts.  Most  of 
the  drainage  is  effected  by  a  considerable  rivulet 
which  traces  tbe  northern  boundary  to  the  South 
Sound,  and  by  the  Fur  sett  river,  which  comes  in 
from  Incbiquin,  and  runs  to  the  head  of  Liscanor 
bay ;  but  a  small  district  in  tbe  east  is  drained  east- 
ward to  Loughs  Incbiquin  and  Tador  and  tbe  river 

Fergus  This  barony  contains  the  parishes  of  Clone*, 

Kfltenora,  Killaspuglonane,  Kiltoragbt,  Kiliuatm- 
heen,  Kilmacrichy,  Killilagh,  and  Kilsbanny ;  and 
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as  towns  and  principal  villages  are  Kilfenora,  En- 
rrstymon,  Liscanor,  Fisher- Street,  Roadford,  East 
Lahensey,  and  West  Laheosey.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
23,016;  in  1841,25,979.  Houses  4.157.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,324;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  754 ;  in  other  pursuits,  410.  Males 
at  and  about  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  3,309;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,214; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  6,799.  Females 
at  and  above  five  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  1,355;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1,114; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8,570. 

CORCOMROE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Burren, 
co.  Clare.    See  Abbey. 

CORDANGAN.    See  Cakdahgan. 

CORK, 

A  maritime  county  of  Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  Limerick ;  on  the  north-east,  by  Tip- 
perary ;  on  the  east,  by  Waterford ;  on  the  south- 
east, south,  and  south-west,  by  the  Atlantic;  and 
on  the  went,  by  Kerry.  Its  northern  boundary-line 
nearly  follows  the  southern  watershed  of  the  river- 
system  of  the  Shannon,  yet  makes  so  many  small 
deflections  both  from  and  within  that  watershed  as 
to  be  practically  artificial;  the  eastern  boundary-line 
nearly  follows  lor  a  few  miles  the  watershed  between 
the  Black  water  and  the  Suir,  but  afterwards  passes 
right  across  the  valley  of  the  Black  water,  and  then, 
after  the  Utter  has  made  its  rectangular  deflection 
to  the  south,  runs  convergingly  towards  its  termi- 
nation at  the  mouth  of  Youghal  Harbour ;  and  the 
western  boundary-line  follows  over  two-thirds  of  its 
length  an  alpine  watershed  between  the  Kenmare 
and  the  Castlemaine  river-systems  and  the  great 
basins  of  Cork,  and  then  runs,  for  the  most  part,  up 
the  nascent  Blackwater,  and  down  a  small  part  of 
the  nascent  Feale.  The  county  has  a  sinuous  and 
very  irregular  outline ;  but  may,  in  a  general  view, 
be  regarded  as  presenting  a  side  of  29  miles  to  Lim- 
erick, one  of  22|  miles  to  Tipperary  and  Waterford, 
one  of  83  miles  to  the  Atlantic,  and  one  of  53  miles 
to  the  Kenmare  estuary  and  to  Kerry.  It  is  the 
largest  county  in  Ireland,  and  is  surpassed  in  extent 
by  no  English  county  except  that  of  York.  Sir 
William  Petty,  in  his  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland, 
says,  "  This  county  seems,  in  respect  of  people  and 
parishes,  to  be  one-eigbth  part  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, there  being  other  counties  in  Ireland  not  above 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  county  of  Cork."  Its  greatest 
length,  in  a  straight  line  west-south- west  ward  from 
Youghal  Harbour  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kenmare  river, 
is  80  Irish  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the 
oppmite  direction,  from  the  point  of  the  Old  Head  of 
Kinsale,  is  44}  Irish  miles.  Its  area,  as  estimated 
by  Mr.  Young  in  1780,  is  991,010  Irish  acres;  by 
Dr.  Beaufort,  in  1792,  1,048,800  Irish  acres;  by 
other  authorities,  whose  estimate  has  obtained  gen- 
eral currency,  1,698,882  English  acres;  and  by  the 
latest  and  best  authority,  1,846.333  acres,— of  which 
1,308,882  are  arable  land.  465.889  are  uncultivated 
land,  52.180  are  continuous  woodlands,  6,515  are 
towns,  and  12,867  are  water. 

Cua*/s.] — The  length  of  coast-line  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  200  miles ;  but  if  minutely  followed  around 
all  the  curvatures  and  sinuosities  of  the  numerous 
estuaries,  bays,  and  creeks,  it  would  be  found  far  to 
exceed  that  extent.  Some  of  the  bays,  as  those  of ' 
Cork,  Ross,  Roaring- Water,  and  Dunmanus,  but  > 
especially  those  of  Bantry  and  Kenmare,  are  Large; 
and  several  —  particularly  those  of  Cork,  Roaring- 
Water,  and  Bantry— are  much  ramified  ami  sub- 
divided by  peninsula?  and  islands.  The  sea-b* 
in  a  general  view,  is  divisible  into  three  great 


tions  of  very  different  character ;  the  eastern 
Youghal  Harbour  to  Cork  Harbour,  sloping  slowly 
down  into  fine  strands ;  the  central,  from  Cork  Har- 
bour to  Baltimore  Harbour,  terminating  in  bluff  faces, 
hillocks,  bills,  and  steep  slopes,  often  green  or  wood- 
ed, and  very  extensively  variegated  with  almost 
every  kind  of  intersection,  from  the  flat  sandy  beach 
to  the  bold  rocky  cliff;  and  the  western,  from  Balti- 
more Harbour  to  the  Kenmare  estuary,  presenting 
frequent  faces  of  grand,  sublime,  or  savage  mountain, 
and  seldom  intersected  to  a  greater  extent  with  low- 
land beach  than  to  impart  picturesqueness  and  beauty 
to  a  prevailing  sea-barrier  of  imposing  highlands.  Yet 
the  immediate  coast  scarcely  partakes  of  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  these  divisions  of  sea-board ;  but 
occasionally  presents  long  breastworks  of  rock  in 
front  of  the  low  grounds,  and  breaks  down  into  snug 
coves  and  pleasant  beaches  at  the  skirts  of  the  over- 
hanging mountains.  Youghal  Harbour  has  a  toler- 
able anchorage  without  the  bar,  in  6  fathoms  of 
water ;  a  small  bay,  4  miles  to  the  south,  has  good 
anchorage  and  fishing-ground,  in  from  5  to  12  fathoms, 
within  Ring  Point;  the  extensive  sweep  of  Bally- 
cotton  bay,  and  the  western  half  of  the  coast  of  Inio- 
killy,  are  gently  indented  with  curving  creeks,  and 
have  for  the  most  part  a  line  of  pleasant  strand  ; 
Cork  Harbour  is  so  completely  landlocked,  and  is 
environed  with  such  exquisitely  picturesque  shores, 
as  to  seem  a  lake  of  the  most  brilliant  beauty,  and  it 
could  accommodate  the  largest  fleet  of  the  largest 
vessels,  and  has  an  anchorage  in  7  fathoms  of  water 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore;  the  coast,  thence 
to  Kinsale  Harbour,  is  jagged  with  various  creeks, 
the  longest  of  which  is  Oyster  Harbour,  but  it  is  for 


the  most  part  rocky  and  dangerous.  Kinsale  Har- 
bour has  30  feet  ot  water  on  the  bar,  and  interior 
anchorage  in  7  fathoms ;  the  two  small  bays  which 
indent  toe  opposite  sides  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Old 
Head  of  Kinsale,  have  good  anchorage  in  very  various 
depth  of  water ;  Courtmacsherry  bay  is  unsheltered 
in  all  its  great  exterior  sweep,  and  has  but  small 
depth  of  water  over  its  bar;  Cloghnakilty  Harbour 
has  only  two  fathoms  of  water  over  its  bar  at  full 
sea,  and  considerably  endangers  any  vessels  which  it 
embays ;  Rosa  bay  is  little  more  than  an  open  road, 
fully  exposed  to  the  south-west;  Glandore  Harbour 
has  a  landlocked  anchorage,  and  a  depth  of  from  14 
to  30  feet  in  its  channel ,  Castlehaven  Harbour  has 
safe  anchorage  in  14  feet  of  water,  but  is  of  limited 
capacity;  Barlogh  bay,  though  ramified  into  a  few 
•mall  creeks,  is  nearly  all  unsheltered  from  the  south, 
or  across  its  entrance  inward ;  a  great  compound  bay, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Cape  Clear  I«land,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  promontory  of  Mizen  Head,  is  so 
thickly  studded  with  islands  as  to  be  quite  an  archi- 
pelago, and  so  multitudinously  ramified  by  islands 
and  peninsula?  into  innumerable  straits  and  sounds, 
and  bays  and  creeks,  as  to  be  almost  a  labyrinth  of 
land  and  water,  yet  its  subdivisions  of  Baltimore 
Harbour,  Innisherkin  Harbour,  Roaring- Water  bay, 
Scull  Harbour,  and  Crookhaven.  all  possess  various 
degrees  of  safe  accommodation  for  merchant  vessels  . 
Dunmanus  bay,  though  10  miles  long,  without  a  bar, 
and  everywhere  from  10  to  3<J  fathoms  deep,  is  so 
near  the  superior  bay  of  Bantry,  as  to  be  almost 
wholly  neglected ;  and  Bantry  bay  at  once  presents 
magnificence  of  scenery  which  might  captivate  a 
savage,  offers  an  extent  of  safe  harbourage  which 
might  accommodate  all  the  shipping  of  Europe,  and 
contains  among  other  subordinate  harbours,  the  land- 
locked and  otherwise  peculiarly  fine  one  of  Bere- 
haven. 

The  principal  headlands  are  Ring  Point,  at  the 
north-east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ballycotton  bay ; 
Poor  Head  and  Cork  Head,  at  the  two  sides  of  the 
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entrance  of  the  outer  harbour  of  Cork ;  Robert's 
Head,  l|  mile  south-south- west  of  Cork  Head;  Barry 
Point,  8  miles  south-west  of  Robert's  Head ;  Kineda 
Head,  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Oyster  Har- 
bour ;  Hangman's  Point,  at  the  east  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Kinsale  Harbour ;  Black  Head,  projecting 
from  the  middle  of  the  east  aide  of  the  long  and 
curiously  outlined  peninsula  of  Kinsale;  the  Old 
Head  of  Kinsale,  at  the  termination  of  that  penin- 
sula ;  the  Seven  Heads,  at  the  west  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Courtmacsherry  bay;  Dunworly  Head,  at 
the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Cloghnakilty  bay ; 
Gaily  Head,  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ross 
Harbour ;  Toe  Point,  between  Castlehaven  and  Bar- 
logh  bay ;  Cape  Clear,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Cape  Clear  Island;  Two  Castle  Point,  between 
Scull  Harbour  and  Crookhaven ;  Brow  Head  and 
Mizen  Head,  at  the  extremity  of  the  mountainous 
peninsula  which  separates  Crookhaven  from  Dun- 
manu*  bay ;  Tree  Castle  Point,  at  the  south  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Dunmanus  bay ;  Sheep's  Head,  be- 
tween Dunmanus  bay  and  Bantry  bay ;  Blackball 
Head,  at  the  north-west  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Bantry  bay ;  Crow  Head,  between  Bantry  bay  and 
the  Kenmare  estuary;  and  Cod's  Head,  between 
Ballydonaghan  and  Qui  lor  bays,  two  indentations  on 
the  shore  of  the  Cork  part  of  the  Kenmare  estuary. 
— The  principal  islands,  Ules,  and  islets — the  first  as 
to  sire,  and  the  second  and  third  as  to  interest  or 
remarkable  feature— are  the  Ballycotton  islets,  at 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ballycotton  bay ; 
Great,  Little,  Foaty,  Hawlbowline,  Spike,  and 
Rocky  Islands,  in  inner  Cork  Harbour ;  Squince 
islet,  a  little  south  of  the  entrance  of  Glandore  Har- 
bour; the  Stags  of  Castlehaven,  south  by  east  of 
Toe  Point;  Rangaroyga  Island  and  Innisbeg,  in 
Baltimore  Harbour ;  Innisherkin,  across  the  mouth 
of  that  harbour;  Cape  Clear  Island,  south-south- 
west of  Innisherkin ;  Innisdriscol,  East  and  West 
Kerne,  Hass  Island,  Castle  Island,  Long  Island, 
Goat  Island,  and  East,  Mid,  and  West  Calf,  in  the 
archipelago  between  Innisherkin  and  Mizen  Head; 
Bere  and  Whiddy  Islands,  in  Bantry  bay  ;  and  Dur- 
aey  Island,  between  Crow  Head  and  Ballydonaghan 
bay. 

Surface.'] — An  old  saying  asserts  that  Cork  con- 
tains more  good  land,  and  more  bad,  than  any  other 
county  of  Ireland;  and  this  saying  is  not  very  far 
from  being  true,  even  when  a  medium  section  of  the 
county  is  compared  to  any  other  medium  district  of 
equal  extent.  The  county's  physical  or  rather  scenic 
character,  not  only  presents  every  variety,  from  the 
brown  and  boggy  upland  moor  to  the  green  and 
luxuriant  lowland  meadow,  and  from  the  sublime, 
naked  mountain  to  the  brilliantly  picturesque  valley, 
bosky  with  wood,  and  elaborate  in  embellishment, 
but  exhibits  large  aggregations  of  each  class  of  fea- 
tures, and  even  displays  intermixtures  and  combina- 
tions of  the  most  opposite  styles.  Some  of  its 
mountains  are  graceful  in  outline,  and  verdant  in 
dress ;  some  are  flattened,  lumpish,  and  amorphous 
in  shape,  and  possess  a  doubtful  character  between 
moorland  ridges  and  boggy  tableaus ;  and  some  are 
broken  in  acclivity,  bold  in  escarpment,  soaring  in 
altitude,  acuminated  in  summit,  and  alternately 
amassed  and  sliced  down  into  the  finest  combinations 
of  stern  magnificence ;  and  some  of  the  low  grounds 
are  flattened  out  into  dull  and  inexpressive  plains ; 
tome  are  rolled  and  tumulated  into  intricate  expanses 
of  undulation,  knoll,  and  hillock ;  some  are  drawn 
out  into  long  sweeps  of  hill-flanked  valley ;  some 
wend  in  sinuosities  and  deflections,  and  alternately 
spread  out  in  broad  hollows,  and  contract  into  nar- 
row passes,  till  they  become  series  of  picturesque- 
MH  and  romance ;  and  some  are  so  choked  up  be- 


tween stupendous  cliffs,  or  He  so  snugly  and  curio*'? 
ensconced  among  the  skirta  of  mountain*,  or  in  tbt 
recesses  of  grandly  screened  bays,  as  wholly  to  lose 
their  lowland  character,  and  appear  like  fairy  nook* 
in  an  upland  wilderness.  If  the  southern  balf  oi 
Kerry  were  added  to  Cork,  the  district  would  con- 
siderably resemble  Perthshire,— that  moat  richly  and 
variedly  scenic  of  all  the  counties  of  the  three  king- 
doms ;  but  it  would  differ  from  Perthshire  in  barm? 
a  smaller  proportion  of  high  lands,  unspeakably  less 
wood  and  water  adjuncts,  considerably  less  aggress:* 
amount  of  what  a  painter  would  pronounce  landscape, 
and  a  diffusion  of  its  best  or  even  its  good  scene* 
over  a  much  greater  extent  of  area  Cork  itself  k 
utterly  destitute  of  such  superb  lake  scenery  a*  M 
largely  distinguishes  Perthshire,  and  gives  so  great 
eclat  to  Kerry ;  yet  it  possesses  very  nearly  a  coun- 
terpart to  it  in  the  brilliant  lake-like  views  of  Baa- 
try  bay  and  Cork  Harbour :  its  mountain*,  regarded 
in  the  aggregate,  are  not  arranged  with  the  elabo- 
rateness of  composition  and  the  property  of  erf.-f, 
which  so  generally  characterize  those  of  both  Perth- 
shire and  Kerry  ;  yet  those  in  the  baronies  of  Bantry 
and  Bere  contain  some  specimens  of  combined  power 
and  beauty  which  might  invite  the  residence  of  a 
Salvator  Rosa:  and  its  valleys,  particular! y  those  of 
the  Blackwater,  the  Lee,  the  Aw  beg.  and  the  Ban- 
don,  present  whole  series  of  style*  of  landscape 
unknown  in  Kerry,  and  possess  an  aggregate  amount 
of  general  picturesqueness  quite,  or  nearly  equal,  to 
the  most  boasted  valleys  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  whole  of  the  western  border  of  the  county  is 
mountainous ;  and  but  for  a  broad  and  pronged  pro- 
jection on  the  south  cleft  by  the  bay  of  Bantry.  a»» 
forming  all  the  burony  of  Bere,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  barony  of  Bantry,  it  might  be  described  a* 
a  band  of  mountain  only  from  3  to  5  miles  broad. 
The  great  projection  on  the  south  consist*  rather  ot 
masses  and  dense  clusters  of  mountains,  than  of 
separate  chains  or  distinct  ranges ;  the  belt  thence 
northward  to  the  glen  of  the  Blackwater,  comi«ti 
of  the  eastern  face  of  the  frontier  ridge  of  the  vast 
mountain-field  of  Kerry ;  and  the  prolongation  of 
that  belt  to  the  boundary  with  Limerick  is  princi- 
pally the  east  screen  of  two  oppositely  running 
mountain-streams.  From  the  southern  division  of 
this  border,  the  surface  of  the  country  rolls  gradu- 
ally and  successively  off  to  hill  and  knoll  and  plain; 
from  the  central  division  it  goes  mountainous)  v  away 
in  one  upland  range  of  considerable  breadth  and 
extent,  and  in  another,  which  is  prolonged  to  the 
very  boundary  with  Waterford,  and  may  be  figura- 
tively regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the  county  ;  and 
from  the  northern  division  it  proceeds  eastward  in 
a  long  and  doubtful  struggle  between  upland  and 
lowland  character ;  and,  after  subsiding  for  a  space 
into  prevailing  champaign,  rises  eventually  up  at  the 
extreme  east  in  small  sections  of  the  Tipperary  and 
Waterford  ranges  of  the  Galtees  and  the  Knoek- 
meledown  or  Kilworth  mountains.  The  lesser  range, 
from  the  central  division  of  the  west  border,  i*  called 
the  Sheehy  mountains .  it  forms  the  south  flank  of 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Lee;  and,  measured  from  the 
source  of  that  river  in  Gotigane  Barra,  may  be  viewed 
as  maintaining  its  mountain  character  over  a  distance 
eastward  of  about  1*2  miles; — the  greater  range,  or 
that  which  completely  bisects  the  county,  cuts  off 
about  one-third  of  its  area  on  the  north,  forms  the 
south  flank  of  the  river  Blackwater,  and  bears  the 
n;nnes  successively  of  the  Muskerrv.  the  Boggra,  and 
the  Nagles  mountains ;  and  it  vanes  in  character  as 
it  proceeds  eastward,  but,  on  the  whole,  i*  first 
roughly  and  boldly  mountainous,  next  loftily  and 
bleakly  moorland,  next  expandingly  and  practicably 
hilly,  and  finally  so  gently  upland,  and  so  gay  la 
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dress  M  to  be  improperly  termed  mountain.  The 
chief  valleys  south  of  thit  great  range,  and  west  of 
Cork  Harbour,  are  those  of  the  Lee,  the  Bandon, 
and  the  Annabuoy ;  they  extend  nearly  parallel  to 
u  and  to  one  another;  and  they  form  a  series  of 
decreasing  length, — the  valley  of  the  Lee  being 
next  in  magnitude  to  that  of  the  Black  water,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Bandon  next  to  that  of  the  Lee.  The 
valleys  south  of  the  biseeting  mountain-range,  and 
east  of  the  city  of  Cork,  are  all  mere  vales  or 
dells,  and  extend  variously  southward,  westward, 
and  eastward ;  the  chief  in  interest  being  the  dell 
of  Glanmire,  which  terminates  at  the  Lee  3)  miles 
east  of  Cork,  and  the  vale  of  the  Bride,  which 
extends  parallel  with  the  Blaek  water,  and  passes 
into  co.  Waterford.  The  valleys  north  of  the  Black, 
water,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions  on  the 
frontier  toward  Limerick,  all  extend  in  a  southerly 
direction,  and  open  into  the  valley  of  the  Black  - 
water;  and  the  principal  of  them  are  those  of  Allua, 
Awbeg,  Funcheon,  and  Arraglin. — The  principal 
mountain-summits  of  the  county  as  to  altitude,  are 
Hungry.hill,  2,249  feet;  Sbeehy  mountain.  1,796; 
Owen  mountain.  1,760;  Cahirbama.  2,234;  Tor. 
1.329;  Knockinskea,  1,388;  Mount  Gabriel.  1,335; 
Carriekfadda,  1.028;  and  Knockroadden.  1.029. 

Lakes  mmd  /risers.] — The  only  lakes  which  claim 
notice  are  the  small  but  uniquely  scenic  lake  of 
Gouirane  Barra,  at  the  source  of  the  Lee ;  the  lakes 
of  Inchifreelagh  or  Allua,  in  the  bed  of  that  stream, 
immediately  above  Inchifreelagh  ;  a  few  of  the  num- 
erous lakes  or  pools  of  Cuba,  on  the  mutual  border 
of  Bere  and  Kerry ;  and  several  loughlets  among 
the  mountain*  of  Bere  and  Bantry. — The  Black- 
water  is  by  far  the  most  voluminous  river  of  the 
county:  it  rises  and  has  a  course  of  3  or  4  miles 
within  Kerry ;  it  runs  for  some  distance  southward 
being  the  boundary  between  the  counties  ;  it  then  de- 
flects at  a  right  angle,  and  runs  due  eastward  across 
the  whole  of  co.  Cork;  and  it  finally  passes  into  Wa- 
terford, but  afterwards  deflects  again  at  a  right  angle, 
and  runs  southward  so  as  to  touch  at  its  exit  to  the 
sea  the  extreme  south-east  point  of  Cork.  Its  tribu- 
taries on  the  south  side,  excepting  the  Clodough 
which  joins  it  at  Mallow,  and  the  Bride  which  runs 
parallel  to  it  in  Cork,  and  falls  into  it  in  Waterford, 
are  all  inconsiderable  ;  the  Allua,  its  first  tributary 
of  noticeable  siae  in  the  north,  rises  within  co. 
Limerick,  and  is  joined  in  its  course  by  the  Dallua; 
the  Awbeg  and  the  Funcheon  also  rise  within 
Limerick  ;  and  the  Araglin,  the  Blackwater's  last 
considerable  tributary  within  Cork  on  the  north, 
comes  in  south-westerly  from  Waterford.  The  chief 
of  the  numerous  streams  which  drain  the  district 
south-west  of  the  summit-level  across  the  head  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Lee,  the  Bandon,  and  the  Anna- 
buoy,  are  the  Cooleagh  and  the  Moyatt  to  the  head 
of  Bantry  bay,  the  Four-mile-Water  to  the  head  of 
Dunmanus  bay,  the  Roaring.  Water  to  the  bead  of 
Roaring- Water  bay,  and  the  Hen  to  the  head  of 
Baltimore  bay.  The  Lee  runs  parallel  to  the  Black- 
water  at  the  mean  distance  of  between  14  and  15 
miles  to  the  south,  and  begins  slowly  to  expand  into 
estuary  immediately  below  the  city  of  Cork  :  its 
chief  tributaries  are,  on  the  north,  the  Sullane,  the 
Dripsey.  and  the  lesser  Awbeg, — and,  on  tbe  south, 
the  lesser  Bride.  The  Bandon  runs  parallel  to  the 
I  .'•<■  at  the  mean  distance  of  about  9  miles ;  but  at 
Innishannon,  9|  miles  above  its  exit  to  the  sea  in  tbe 
mouth  of  Kinsale  Harbour,  it  deflects  to  the  south- 
south-east.  The  Annabuoy  or  Arrigadeen,  runs  at 
the  medium  distance  of  about  5)  miles  from  the 
Bandon,  and,  for  the  most  part,  at  nearly  the  same 
the  coast.    Tbe  chief  of  the 


south  of  the  larger  Bride,  are  tbe  Glanmire,  south, 
ward  from  Battle-Hill  to  the  estuary  of  the  Lee; 
the  Middleton  river,  southward  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  Cork  Harbour:  and  tbe  Castlemartyr  river, 
eastward  to  a  small  bay  4  miles  south-south-west  of 
Youghal.  The  only  navigable  stream,  apart  from 
the  bays  or  estuaries  into  which  streams  disembogue 
themselves,  are  the  Black  water  to  Cappoquin  within 
Waterford,  the  Lee  to  the  city  of  Cork,  and  the 
Bandon  to  Innishannon. 

Minerals.'] —  A  section  of  the  Munster  coal-field, 
to  the  extent  of  about  400  statute  square  miles, 
occupies  tbe  extreme  north-west  of  the  county.  A 
narrow  belt  of  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  vast  central  limestone-field  of  Ire- 
land, goes  up  the  whole  of  the  Black  water  to  Mill- 
street;  it  expands  northward  at  the  valet  of  the 
Funcheon  and  the  Awbeg,  so  as  to  occupy  a  space 
of  about  160  statute  square  miles  ;  and  it  then  sends 
off  two  considerable  offshoots,  the  one  eastward  by 
Mitcbellstown  to  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  tbe 
other  northward  by  Charleville  to  the  county  of 
Limerick.  Another  narrow  belt  of  this  formation 
goes  about  halfway  up  the  larger  Bride  ;  a  consider- 
able band  commences  at  the  mouth  of  Youghal  Har- 
bour, and  goes  due  west,  by  Middleton,  and  across 
the  head  of  Cork  Harbour,  up  tbe  Lee  to  a  point 
8  statute  miles  above  the  city  of  Cork ;  another 
band  goes  westward  across  Imokilly  from  Bally- 
cotton  bay  to  Corkbeg,  and  is  prolonged  a  short 
distance  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cork  Harbour  at 
Barnahely  and  the  north  part  of  Carrigaline ;  and 
a  few  nodules  or  isolated  patches  of  it  occur  in  the 
coal-field  district,  and  in  the  upper  divisions  of  the 
vales  of  the  Arraglin,  the  larger  Bride,  the  lesser 
Awbeg,  tbe  Lee,  and  tbe  lesser  Bride.  Tbe  old 
conglomerate,  and  the  red,  purple,  green,  and  clay 
slate  formations,  the  bitter  varying  in  induration 
from  the  hardest  grit  to  the  most  frangible  rubble, 
occupy  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  area  between 
tbe  limestone  belt  of  the  Black  water,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  Ballydonaghan  bay  to  the  sources  of 
the  Cooleagh  rivulet,  thence  to  tbe  east  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Cork  Harbour,  and  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Youghal ;  or  rather  they  occupy  the  whole 
of  this  great  tract,  excepting  the  portions  occupied 
by  the  southern  bands  and  patches  of  limestone 
already  noticed,  and  by  a  comparatively  small  ag- 
gregate extent  of  sandstone  ; — and  some  formatione 
also  occupy  an  area  of  about  50  statute  square 
miles  on  the  western  border,  immediately  north  of 
the  limestone  belt  of  the  Blackwater.  and  consti- 
tute a  band  of  about  15  miles  by  4  along  tbe  north: 
ern  border  westward  from  a  point  nearly  due  north 
of  Mitcbellstown.  Clay  suite,  greywacke,  and  grey- 
wacke  slate  formations  constitute,  with  very  tiny 
exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  country  lying  south  of 
the  greater  field  of  the  preceding  formations;  and 
they  embosom,  in  the  vicinity  of  Courtmacsherry 
and  Glandore  Harbours  some  nodules  or  patches  of 
primitive  limestone. 

Tbe  strata  of  the  coal-formation  district  dip  at 
steep  angles,  and  form  frequent  undulations;  the 
strike  in  the  interior  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and 
the  dip  to  the  north  and  south  varies  from  45°  to  tbe 
sheer  perpendicular,  but  probably  averages  about 
70°.  The  coal  occurs  in  deep  troughs,  so  that  the 
most  effective  manner  of  mining  it  is  to  sink  a 
shaft  to  the  centre  of  the  trough,  and  work  tbe 
strata  on  both  sides  upward ;  and  it  is  usually  of 
a  slaty  structure,  and  much  softer  than  that  of  Tip- 
perary or  Kilkenny,  to  as  to  be  adapted  principally 
to  the  burning  of  lime.  Tbe  extent  of  coal  ascer- 
tained to  exist  is  such  that  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained  of  its  supplying  the  country  for  tbe  purpose* 
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of  lime-burning  for  centuries  to  come.  The  veins 
which  fill  many  of  the  fissures  of  the  day-slate 
rock  abound  in  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese 
ores.  The  various  limestone  of  the  county  differs 
even  more  in  economical  adaptation  than  in  geog- 
nostic  structure,  and  furnishes  both  manuring  ma- 
terial to  the  agriculturist,  and  a  marble  which  vies 
with  some  of  the  Italian  to  the  statuary  and  the 
ornamental  architect.  Marl,  fuller's  earth,  potter's 
clay,  and  brick  clay,  occur  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. The  principal  mine§  and  valuable  quarries 
worked  are  the  Allihies  copper  mine  near  Berehaven, 
the  Audley  copper  mine  near  Skibbereen,  the  Dro- 
magh  collieries  near  Kanturk,  the  Rockfarm  lime- 
stone quarries  on  Little  Island  in  Cork  Harlwur, 
and  the  Irish  Dove  Marble  and  Limestone  quarries 
at  Carrigacrarap  near  Cloyne. 

Woods.) — In  1841,  the  continuous  plantations 
within  the  county  consisted  of  3,491  acres  of  oak, 
644  of  ash,  171  of  elm,  278  of  beech,  3,246  of  fir, 
40.706  of  mixed  trees,  and  3,644  of  orchards,— in 
all,  5-2,180  acres;  and  of  these  there  were  planted, 
previous  to  1791,  2,790  acres  of  oak,  239  of  ash,  45 
of  elm,  102  of  beech,  25  of  fir,  10,247  of  mixed  trees, 
and  822  of  orchards.  The  number  of  detached  treea, 
in  1841,  wan  2,301,508,— equal  to  14.384 acres;  and 
thus  the  total  of  wood  was  66,564  acres. 

Agriculture. — The  soil  of  the  coal-formation  dis- 
trict is  cold,  retentive,  and  moorish ;  that  of  the 
limestone  districts  is  warm  and  friable  ;  and  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  schistose-formation  districts 
is  dry,  sandy,  and  what  has  technically  been  termed 
hungry,  —  requiring  rich  and  constant  manuring. 
Agricultural  practice  presents  almost  every  variety, 
from  the  most  antiquated  and  barbarous  to  the  most 
improved  and  scientific  methods  of  culture ;  so  that 
to  describe  it  in  detail,  would  be  nearly  to  exhibit 
all  the  existing  phases  of  agricultural  practice  in 
the  kingdom.  Nearly  all  the  western  districts,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  central  ones,  are 
either  not  at  all  or  very  slightly  touched  by  the 
improvement  spirit  of  the  last  hundred,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  last  fifty,  years ;  and  there  an  indigent 
and  half-starving  peasantry  may  be  seen  scratching 
moors,  lacerating  slopes  and  bogs,  and  scourging  to 
destruction  opulent  low  grounds,  in  a  fashion  which 
fills  an  intelligent  stranger  with  wonder  that  they 
contrive  either  to  raise  food  or  to  pay  rents.  But 
the  eastern  lowland  districts  and  the  vicinities  of 
numerous  towns  and  demesnes,  exhibit  a  compara- 
tively high  aggregate  of  improvement ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  lower  valleys  of  the  Lee  and  the  Black- 
water,  and  the  low  country  between  Cork  Harbour 
and  the  eastern  boundary  display  very  nearly  as 
opulent  results  of  georgical  science,  and  as  large 
and  flaunting  accumulations  of  the  means  of  comfort 
as  some  of  the  choicest  districts  of  England.  A 
large  proportion  of  proprietors  are  resident;  num- 
bers of  families  are  resident  who  form — what  over 
most  of  Ireland  is  a  sad  want — an  intelligent  middle- 
class  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  low  countries  east 
of  Mallow  and  Bandon — even  in  spite  of  the  occa- 
sional predominance  of  the  hut-like  home,  and  the 
miserable  dress  of  the  peasantry— present,  as  to  at 
once  houses,  fields,  enclosures,  park  scenery,  and 
even  costume  and  manners — very  much  of  an  Eng- 
lish character.  In  1841,  the  totaf  of  farms  measuring 
from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  was  13,683;  from  5  to  15 
acres.  15,790  ;  from  15  to  30  acres,  10,362  ;  and  up- 
wards of  30  acres.  5,691. 

Line  Stock.]— In  1841,  the  total  of  live  stock  on 
holdings  or  farms  not  exceeding  1  acre,  consisted 
of  3,161  horses  and  mules,  1,224  asses,  4,181  cattle, 
46,035  sheep,  56,092  pigs,  and  302,868  poultry;  on 
farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  5,167  " 


mules,  391  asses,  10.094  cattle.  28.326  sheep,  77.314 
pigs,  and  86,066  poultry ;  on  farms  of  from  5  u»  15 
acres,  13,550  horses  and  mules,  166  asse*.  26.107 
cattle,  48,779  sheep,  26,652  pigs,  and  1.37  .Hi  7  poultry  j 
on  farms  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  13.643  horses  and 
mules,  154  asses,  29.743  cattle,  47,527  sheep.  27.344 
pigs,  and  158,939  poultry  ;  and  on  farm*  of  upwards 
of  30  acres,  24,587  horses  and  mules,  644  a**e*. 
80,373  cattle,  87.230  sheep.  50.095  pigs,  and  213.439 
poultry.  The  grand  total  of  the  several  classes  of 
live  stock,  with  their  respective  estimated  value, 
were  60.108  horses  and  mules.  £480.864;  2,579 
asses,  £2,579 ;  150,588  cattle,  £978.822 ;  252,896 
sheep,  £278,184;  177,517  pigs.  £221.897; 
919,144  poultry,  £22,978.  Grand  total  of 
£1.985.324.  But  these  statistics  refer  only  to  the 
strictly  rural  districts  of  the  county.  In  1841,  the 
total  of  live  stock  in  the  city  of  Cork  rou»i-u?d  of 
529  horses  and  mules,  worth  £4,232, — 1  ass,  £1,— 
301  cattle,  £1.957,-99  sheep,  £109,-1.603  pur*. 
£2,004,— and  4,651  poultry,  £116.  Total  value  of 
live  stock  in  the  city  of  Cork,  £8,419.  In  the  same 
year  the  total  of  live  stock  within  the  other  cirie 
districts  of  the  county  consisted  of  1.684  horses  aad 
mules,  worth  £  1 3,472,-99  asses,  £99,-1 .4 18  cattle. 
£9.217.-941  sheep,  £1,035,— 6,642  pigs.  £8.302. 
—and  18,119  poultry,  £453.  Total  value  of  Eve 
stock  in  other  civic  districts  of  the  county  than  the 
city  of  Cork,  £32^78. 

Trade.]— The  first  cost  value  of  the  unbleached 
linens  brought  to  market  in  co.  Cork,  in  1822,  was 
£49.183,  and,  in  1825.  was  £87.380;  and  the  quantity 
of  flax-seed,  estimated  to  be  sown  in  1821.  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  county,  was  370  casks,  ami 
in  the  southern  division  698  hogsheads.  But  both 
the  linen  manufacture  and  the  woollen  manufacture — 
the  latter  of  which  was  also  at  a  recent  date  consider- 
able— have  declined.  About  30,000  firkins  of  butter, 
in  value  about  £50,000,  are  annually  brought  to 
market ;  but  a  proportion  of  this  quantity — tbou?h 
not  a  large  one — is  the  produce  of  the  adjoining  part* 
of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry.  The  quantity 
of  grain  sold,  in  1835,  at  the  market*  of  Macroom. 
Bantry,  Kanturk,  Dunmanway,  Kinsale,  Cork.  Fer- 
moy,  Mitchellstown,  and  Middleton,  was  182,018 
barrels  of  wheat  of  20  stones  each,  1 10,328  barrels  of 
barley  of  16  stones  each,  and  192,016  barrels  of  oats 
of  14  stones  each ;  but  this  viiiimus  is  incomplete 
for  the  county,  in  consequence  of  it*  not  including 
returns  for  the  market  towns  of  Skibbereen,  Clogh- 
nakilty,  Batidon,  Charlevillc,  Mallow,  Youghal.  and 
two  or  three  minor  market  towns.  The  estimated 
value  of  exports,  in  1835,  from  the  ports  of  Balti- 
more, Bautry,  Berehaven,  Cork,  Kin»a!e,  Ro«s, 
Youghal.  was  £3,118,421 ;  and  the  estimated 
of  the  imports  in  that  year  was  £2,891.406  8*.  la 
the  Cork  excise  district,  including  Cork,  Bantry. 
Cloghnakilty,  Kinsale,  Skibbereen,  Bandon.  Ma- 
croom, &c,  there  were,  in  1835,  47  corn-mills,  74 
corn-kilns,  10  distilleries,  21  breweries,  21  maltsters, 
9  paper  manufactories,  2  glass  works,  31  tobacco 
manufactories,  464  tea  dealers,  and  1,361  retailers  of 
spirits  ;  and  in  the  Mallow  excise  district,  including 
Mallow,  Kanturk,  Charleville,  Mitchellstown,  Fer- 
moy,  Ratbcormack,  Middleton,  and  Youghal.  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  Clogbeen  in  the  county  of  Tip- 

terary,  there  were,  in  1835,  36  corn-mills,  50  rora. 
ilns,  2  distilleries,  7  breweries,  12  maltsters,  7  paper 
manufactories,  18  tobacco  manufactories,  343  tea 
dealers,  and  886  retailers  of  spirits. 

The  most  satisfactory  view  of  the  trade  and  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  county  will  be  afforded  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  statistics  of  these  departments 
obtained  in  the  Census  of  1841  ;  and,  in  1841,  we 
necessarily  follow  the  Census  i 
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tbe  enumerations  tbe  city  of  Cotk.  Miller*,  230; 
maltsters,  13;  brewer-,  26;  eider-makers,  3;  dis- 
tillers,  13 ;  bann-nwker,  I ;  bakers,  495 ;  confec- 
tioners, 53;  cordial-makers,  2;  salts  tern,  3;  salt- 
manufacturers,  3;  tobacco-twisters,  24;  snuff-grinder, 
1;  fishmongers,  87;  egg-dealers,  140;  fruiterers, 
19;  cattle-dealers,  41;  horse-dealers,  4;  pig  job- 
hern,  26 ;  corn-dealer*,  39  ;  seedsmen,  6 ;  flour-mer- 
chants, 3;  butter- merchants,  14;  huxters  and  pro- 
vision-dealers,  637;  butchers,  391  ;  poulterers,  15; 
victuallers,  517;  grocers,  78;  tobacconists,  27; 
wine-merchants,  10;  flax-dressers,  103;  carders, 
327;  flax-spinners,  4,363;  cotton-spinners, 25 ;  wool- 
spinners,  7,271  ;  spinners  of  unspecified  classes, 
10.907;  factory- workers,  141  ;  winders  and  warpers, 
103;  wool-dressers,  105;  cotton- weavers,  66;  cor- 
duroy -  weaver,  1  ;  linen- weavers,  501 ;  woollen- 
wr avers,  889;  lace-weavers,  18;  tape-weavers,  2; 
weavers  of  unspecified  classes,  2,409;  cotton-manu- 
facturer, 1  ;  woollen-manufacturers,  7 ;  lace-manu- 
facturers, 83 ;  thread-manufacturer,  I  ;  bleachers, 
1 1  ;  dyers,  53  ;  clothiers,  23  ;  cloth-finishers,  22  ; 
skinners,  39;  curriers,  105;  tanners,  44;  brogue- 
makers,  512  ;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  4J36;  tailors, 
3,5fi6;  sempstre  ses,  1.575;  dress-makers,  2,925; 
milliners,  166 ;  stay-makers,  32 ;  comb-maker,  1  ; 
knitters,  1,561;  hatters,  108;  straw-hatters,  3; 
bonnet  -  maker*,  140;  straw- workers,  121  ;  cap- 
makers, 7;  glovers,  12;  hair-dressers  and  barbers, 
29;  leather-dealers,  18;  hosier*,  6;  haberdashers, 
26  ;  drapers,  60 ;  linen-drapers,  50 ;  woollen-drapers, 
14;  silk-mercer*,  6 ;  venders  of  soft  goods,  49 ;  rag 
and  bone  dealer*.  47;  architects,  12;  builders,  47; 
brick-makers,  13;  potters,  12;  stone-cutters,  178; 
lim<«-burners, 38;  bricklayer,  I ;  stone-masons,  1,589; 
sitters,  378  ;  thatchers,  98  ;  plasterers,  72  ;  paviers, 
16;  quarrymen,  130;  sawyers,  320;  carpenters,  3,74 1 ; 
cart-makers,  32  ;  cabinet-makers,  101  ;  coopers,  424 ; 
turners,  27;  mill-wrights,  30;  wheel -wrights,  234; 
ship- wrights.  310;  block-maker,  I  ,  boot-tree  and  last 
maker,  1;  pump-borers,  4;  cork-cutters,  2;  lath- 
splitters,  6 ;  reed-makers,  6 ;  card-maker,  I ;  brush- 
makers,  5 ;  basket-makers,  44 ;  broom-makers,  5 ; 
miners,  212 ;  iron-founders,  3;  blacksmiths,  2,518; 
farriers,  3  ;  whitesmiths,  40  ;  nailers,  522  ;  cutlers. 
8;  tool-makers,  11;  gunsmiths,  14;  braxiers  and 
coppersmiths,  18 ;  pin-maker,  1 ;  bell-hangers,  6 ; 
gas-fitter,  1  ;  coach-smiths,  5 ;  plumbers,  4 ;  tin- 
plate-workers,  114;  tinkers,  67;  machine-makers, 
18;  clock  and  watch  makers,  10;  watch-makers,  17; 
goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  jewellers,  2 ;  coach  and 
car  makers.  61  ;  carvers  and  gilders,  6 ;  saddlers, 
107  ;  harness-makers,  161  ;  whip-makers,  2 ;  rope- 
makers,  69 ;  paper-makers,  130 ;  letter-press  printers, 
18  ;  bookbinders,  4  ;  paper-stainer,  I ;  mat-makers, 
19;  chandlers  and  soap-boilers,  44;  starch-manu- 
facturers, 3 ;  glue  and  sixe  maker,  1  ;  glass-makers, 
5;  painter*  and  glaxiers,  291 ;  fishing-tackle-makers, 
2  ;  net-makers,  188  ;  sail-makers,  35  ;  sieve-makers, 
9;  upholsterers,  13;  bellows-makers,  5;  miscella- 
neous manufacturers,  6 ;  print-cutter,  1  ;  delph- 
dealers,  2 ;  stationers,  5 ;  print-seller,  1  ;  booksellers 
and  stationers,  13  ;  timber-merchants,  6  ;  coal-mcr- 
chants,  15;  ironmongers,  9;  miscellaneous  dealers, 
2;  merchants  of  unspecified  classes,  139;  dealers  of 
unspecified  classes,  1,231  ;  shopkeers  of  unspecified 
classes,  1,332 ;  shop-assistants,  42)  ;  commercial 
travellers,  2;  tradesmen  of  unspecified  classes,  121  ; 
apprentices  of  unspecified  classes,  58. 

Fain  1 — The  principal  fairs  held  within  the  county 
are  the  following  : — Anngrove,  March  25,  May  25, 
Aug.  15,  Sept.  29.  and  Dec.  26;  Ballincarrig-Castle. 
April  1,  July  2,  Oct  18.  and  Dec.  18 ;  Ballinakelly, 
S.  pt.3.  4.  5,  18,  19.20;  Ballinamona,  June  8.  Aug. 
l\,  and  Dec.  5;  Ballyclough,  Aug.  5,  Sept  19,  and 


Oct  6 ;  Ballygarteen,  June  24,  July  25,  and  Dec.  28  i 
Ballyheene,  Oct  2;  Bally macoda,  March  1,  June  5* 
Sept.  29,  and  Dec  10;  Bandon,  May  6  and  28.  Oct. 
29,  and  Nov.  8;  Bantry,  June  9,  Aug.  21,  Oct  15, 
and  Dec.  1  ;  Barnagrove,  April  28,  June  15,  Aug 

•  8,  and  Nov.  6;   Bartholomew's- Well,   Sept.  4; 

|  Blarney,  April  20,  June  8  and  9,  Sept  18,  and  Nov. 

1 1  ;  Buttevant,  March  27,  July  20.  Aug.  14,  and 
Nov.  20;  Cardriney.  Aug.  5;  Castle-Lyons,  Jan,  1, 
April  21,  June  8,  Aug.  28,  Sept  29.  and  Nov.  16; 
Castle. Martyr,  May  2,  and  Oct.  2 ;  Castletown,  Jan. 

1.  April  21.  May  12,  and  Sept  4  ;  Castletownroche, 
May  25.  July  27,  Sept  29.  and  Dec.  14 ;  Cecils- 
town.  April  25.  May  14,  Oct  18,  and  Nov.  24; 
Charleville,  Oct  10,  and  Nov.  12;  Cloyne.  Feb.  24, 
June  9,  and  Dec.  5;  Cork,  June  15,  and  Oct.  I  ; 
Cottarsborough,  May  21,  and  Nov.  15;  Crooks- 
town,  May  14,  Aug.  26.  and  Nov.  17;  Dangan,  Feb. 

2,  April  1,  and  Aug.  5;  Donaghmore,  May  18,  and 
Oct  21  ;  Doneraile,  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  12;  Down- 
derry,  June  8;  Dromagb,  May  20,  Aug.  20,  and 
Nov.  20;  Dromdeer,  June  1  and  2,  and  Aug.  12  and 
13;  Fertnoy,  June  21,  Aug.  20,  and  Nov.  7;  Five- 
mile-Bridge,  June  9,  and  Oct  10  ;  Glangowra,  Aug. 
I,  and  Nov.  I  ;  Glan worth.  Jan.  15,  March  16,  May 
10,  Aug.  12,  Sept.  24,  and  Nov  30;  Glenville,  May 
4,  and  Nov.  3 ;  Kanturk,  March  17,  May  4,  July  4, 
Sept  29,  Nov.  3,  and  Dec.  II;  Kilworth,  Jan. 
25,  April  21,  June  18,  Sept.  11,  Nov.  21,  and 
Dec.  10;  Kinsale,  May  4,  Sept.  4,  and  Nov.  21; 
Lepp,  May  24,  and  Oct.  20;  Lough-of-Cork,  April 
14  and  15.  and  Aug.  25;  Mallow,  Jan.  1,  March  2, 
May  II,  July  25.  and  Oct  28 ;  Millford,  March  25, 
May  20,  Aug.  24,  and  Nov.  20;  Mill-Street  March 
I,  June  I,  Sept  1,  and  Dec.  1  ;  Mitchellstown,  Jan. 
10,  March  25,  May  23,  July  3.  Nov.  12,  and  Dec. 
2;  Monkstown,  March  1,  May  12.  June  I,  Aug.  1, 
and  Nov.  12;  Mossgrove,  March  17,  June  18,  Sept. 
21.  and  Dec.  8;  Newmarket  June  8,  Sept.  8,  Oct 
10,  and  Nov.  21  ;  Newmill.  June  4  ;  Newtown,  May 
13,  and  Sept.  25;  Old  Abbey,  May  21.  and  Nov.  3; 
Passage- West  May  I,  and  July  25;  Ratbcormack, 
Aug.  12;  Rockhill,  May  21,  June  19,  Aug.  26,  and 
Oct  26;  Ross,  Sept  19,  and  Dec.  19;  Rostellon. 
Feb.  2,  March  25,  and  Aug.  15 ;  Rugsboroiufh,  Sept 
4;  Six-mile- Water.  May  6,  and  Sept  6;  and  Youghal, 
Mav  28,  and  Oct  18. 

Fisheries  1  —  Turbot,  soles,  cod,  ling,  haddock, 
conger,  mackerel,  fee.,  are  taken  on  several  fishing- 
banks  between  Dursey  Island  and  Bantry,  some  of 
them  5  leagues  from  the  mainland,  and  in  from  30 
to  50  fathoms  of  soundings.  Hake,  haddock,  and 
whiting  are  taken  with  hooks  and  trammel-nets,  and 
mackerel,  skad,  pilchards,  and  herrings,  with  seines 
and  other  nets,  throughout  Dunmanus  bay,  in  from 
10  to  30  fathoms.  Cod,  ling,  haddock,  and  conger, 
are  remarkably  abundant  on  Tonson's  Bank,  8  leagues 
south-west  of  Mixen  Head,  and  12  miles  by  1  in 
extent, — on  Mountain  Bank,  7  leagues  west  of  Mix- 
en  Head,  and  4  leagues  by  1  in  extent, — on  New 
Rock,  4  leagues  west-south-west  of  Mixen  Head, — 
on  Outer  Rock,  I  league  w cst-nortb- west  of  New 
Rock. — on  Will  Shea's  Rock,  I  league  north-east  of 
Outer  Rock. — and  on  Outer  Ground,  8  leagues  south, 
south-west  of  Cape  Clear, — aggregately  varying  in 
soundings  from  35  to  80  fathoms.  All  kinds  of  fish 
profusely  abound  on  Loughard  Sands,  in  from  10  to 
40  fathoms,  and  lying  from  1  to  6  miles  south-east 
to  south-south- west  of  Long  Island.  Cod  and  ling 
are  singularly  abundant,  on  Nymph  Bank,  in  GO 
fathom*,  and  about  30  miles  south  of  Baltimore ;  and 
cod,  ling,  haddock,  he,  an>  taken  along  the  coast  in 
the  Baltimore  district,  within  25  miles,  and  in  from 

12  to  40  fathoms.  Cod,  ling,  haddock,  pollock, 
bake,  turbot,  conger,  and  sometimes  halibut,  are 
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taken  on  Charles  Bank,  in  from  24  to  27  fathoms, 
and  about  7  mites  from  the  Stags  of  Castlehaven, — 
on  another  bank,  in  50  fathoms,  and  about  a  mile 
farther  south,— and  on  a  fishing-ground  from  1  to 
25  leagues  south  by  west  from  Galley  Head.  All 
kinds  of  fish  known  on  the  Irish  coast  abound  on  a 
fishing-ground  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
fishermen,  lying  about  21  miles  south  of  Castletowns- 
end  and  Glandore  Harbours,  and  extending  parallel 
to  the  coast  in  from  60  to  70  fathoms.  All  kinds 
known  on  the  Irish  coast  are  taken  also  on  the 
Mead  Bank,  in  20  fathoms.  2  leagues  in  extent,  and 
lying  I  league  south  of  Glandore.  Cod,  ling,  con- 
ger, and  bream,  abound  on  the  foul  ground,  called 
Corrignabologe,  in  from  7  to  '24  fathoms,  and  lying 
4  miles  south  of  Glandore.  Haddock,  cod,  ling, 
hitke,  turbot,  &c,  are  taken  at  various  places  in 
Clogbnakilty  bay  between  Galley  and  Seven  Heads, 
mid  on  a  fishing-ground  outside  of  the  bay,  and  about 
3  leagues  south-south-west  of  its  centre.  All  Court- 
mac*berry  bay  is  fishing-ground.  A  remarkable 
baking-ground  extends  from  a  point  opposite  to 
Galley  Head  to  a  point  opposite  to  Cork  Head ;  and 
is  4  or  5  miles  from  the  shore  at  Dunnycove,  and  10 
or  12  miles  from  the  land  at  Courtmacsherrv  bay. 
Small  cod,  flat  fisb,  and  some  turbot,  are  taken  on 
Turbot  Bank,  in  15  feet  at  low  water,  lying  about 
half-a-mile  from  each  shore  at  the  entrance  of  Cork 
Harbour,  and  extending  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in 
both  breadth  and  length.  Turbot,  soles,  plaice,  brit, 
dorees,  and  skate,  are  taken  on  trawliug-ground,  in 
from  5  to  10  fathoms,  within  Cork  Head  and  I'ow 
Head,  extending  about  2  miles  seaward,  and  5  miles 
from  east  to  west.  Turbot,  soles,  plaice,  cod,  ling, 
haddock,  bnke,  conger,  pollock,  whiting,  garnet, 
mackerel,  *kad,  herrings,  and  pilchards,  are  all  abun- 
dant in  their  seasons,  on  fishing-ground  in  45  fathoms, 
extending  at  7  leagues  distance  parallel  to  the  whole 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork  Harbour.  Ballycotton 
hay  is  a  fishing-ground  used  by  trawlers,  and  for 
trammel-nets ;  and  foul  ground  from  Ballycotton 
to  Cable  Island,  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  yields  cod, 
conger,  whiting,  pollock,  &c.  In  1836,  according  to 
returns  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Coast-guard,  the 
croft  and  men  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  the  county, 
were  13  decked  vessels,  of  aggregately  302  tons, 
with  82  men :  233  half-decked  vessels,  of  aggregately 
3.315  tons,  with  1,316  men;  346  open  sail-boats, 
with  1,698  men;  and  2,039  row-boats,  with  10,353 
wen; — total  of  fishermen,  13,738. 

Communication*."] — In  1842,  the  surveyor  for  the 
East  Riding  of  Cork,  who  was  appointed  in  May 
1834,  had  under  his  charge  1,904  miles  of  road,  120 
of  which  were  made  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his 
appointment ;  and  the  surveyor  of  the  West  Riding, 
who  was  appointed  also  in  1834,  had  under  his 
charge  971  miles  of  road,  143  of  which  were  made 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  hit  appointment.  The 
lines  of  greatest  thoroughfare  are  those  from  the  city 
of  Cork  toward  respectively  Waterford,  Dublin,  and 
Limerick ;  and  these,  in  spite  of  crossing  the  second 
and  third  traversing  mountains,  and  encountering 
great  inequalities  of  ground,  are  excellent  roads.  A 
new  road,  estimated  to  cost  £5,000  to  the  county  and 
£5,000  from  the  consolidated  fund,  was  commenced, 
in  1823,  through  the  centre  of  the  Boggra  moun- 
tains ;  and  this  communication,  as  compared  to  the 
circuitous  route  which  previously  existed,  saves  an 
inhabitant  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Black  water,  a 
distance  of  at  least  20  Irish  miles  in  every  journey 
to  and  from  Cork.  New  roads  have,  since  a  recent 
period,  been  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Skibbereen, 
Cloghnakilty,  Courtmocsherry,  and  Bandon.  In 
1829,  a  road  was  projected  in  westerly  continuation 
of  the  Boggra,  to  connect  Mallow  with  Castle-  Lland 


in  Kerry,  and  to  open  up  a  tract  of  128,000  aoes  hi 
the  north-west  of  the  county  through  which  ><« 
practicable  meant  of  communication  existed ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  a  second  line  was  projected  to 
connect  this  road  with  the  post-line  from  Cork  to 
K  i  Harney,  and  to  afford  direct  communication  bet  ween 
Waterford  and  Killarney  by  way  of  Mallow.  The 
estimate  for  these  two  roads  was  £23.812  It.  2d.; 
and  of  this  sum  the  quota  of  £I7.0UO  was  paid  by 
government  A  new  rood  was  not  long  ago  com- 
menced from  Glengoriff  over  the  Bantry  mountains 
toward  Killarney.  Four  projected  line*  of  railway, 
very  different  in  extent  and  probable  utility,  either 
wholly,  principally,  or  partially  belong  to  the  county. 
The  chief  in  interest  is  the  Cork  and  Dublin  railway 
laid  down  by  direction  of  the  Public  Commissioners, 
to  branch  off  from  the  Dublin  and  Limerick  line  m 
the  vicinity  of  Holycross  in  county  Tipperary,  and  to 
traverse  the  county  of  Cork  by  a  route  a  little  north 
of  Mitcbellstown,  past  Kildorrery  and  Mallow,  and 
thence  prevailingly  south  by  eastward  to  the  city  of 
Cork.  The  second  is  the  Cork  and  Bert-haven  rail- 
way surveyed  for  the  Commissioners,  yet  rather 
doubtingly  recommended,  to  branch  on  from  the 
former  line  a  little  north  of  Blarney,  to  curre  round 
into  the  valley  of  the  Lee,  and  to  proceed  up  that 
valley,  through  the  Pass  of  Cboleagh,  and  along  the 
shore  of  Bantry  bay  to  Castletown- Uerebaven.  The 
third  has  a  twofold  direction,  or  may  be  considered 
as  practically  two  lines ;  one  of  which  comes  MWJ in- 
ward from  the  city  of  Limerick,  passes  Cbarleville 
and  Doneraile,  and  falls  upon  the  pork  and  Dublin 
line  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mallow  ;  while  the 
other  deflects  or  goes  off  westward  from  that  line  st 
Mallow,  and  passes  up  the  valley  of  the  Black  water 
on  a  route  nearly  due  west,  and  past  the  near  vicinity 
of  Killarney  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  at  Cahtr- 
civeen.  The  fourth  is  a  short  line,  hut  upon  a 
crowded  and  important  thoroughfare  between  the 
city  of  Cork  and  Passage.  The  only  navigations 
within  the  county  Bre  those  of  its  marine  waters,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  rivers  Lee  and  Bandon. 

Divition*  and  Towns.] — The  county  of  Cork  is 
now  divided  into  the  East  Riding,  the  We»t  Rid- 
ing, and  the  city.  The  civil  subdivisions  of  the 
East  and  West  Ridings  consist  of  baronies,  par- 
ishes, and  extra-parochial  districts.  The  baronies, 
as  they  existed  in  1831,  with  the  number  of  subor- 
dinate districts  which  they  then  severally  contained, 
are,  Bantry,  with  part  of  two  parishes;  Barretts, 
with  one  extra-parochial  district,  one  whole  pari<c, 
and  part  of  14  parishes;  Barrymore,  with  20  whole 
parishes,  and  part  of  7  parishes;  Bere,  with  4  whole 
parishes;  East  Division  of  East  Carbery,  with  8 
whole  parishes,  and  part  of  10  parishes;  West  Divi- 
sion of  East  Carbery,  with  3  whole  parishes,  and 
part  of  10  parishes ;  East  Division  of  W  est  Carbery. 
with  7  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  2  parishes;  Wait 
Division  of  West  Carbery,  with  6  whole  parishes 
and  part  of  I  parish  ;  Condons  and  Clangibbon,  witb 
10  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  9  parishes ;  Courcey*. 
with  1  whole  parish,  and  part  of  2  parishes;  Du- 
hallow,  with  8  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  8  parishes; 
Fermoy,  with  17  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  9  par- 
ishes ;  lbane  and  Barryroe,  with  7  whole  parishes, 
and  part  of  8  parishes;  Imokilly,  with  16  whole 
parishes,  and  part  of  3  parishes;  Kerrycurriby,  with 
6  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  4  parishes ;  Kinnalea. 
with  10  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  8  parishes; 
Kinnalmeaky,  with  3  w  hole  parishes,  and  part  of  4 
parishes ;  Kinnataloon,  witb  4  whole  parishes,  and 
'  port  of  2  parishes ;  Kinsale,  with  4  whole  parishes, 
;  and  part  of  3  parishes ;  East  Muskerry.  with  6 
j  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  15  parishes ;  West  Mu*- 
j  kerry,  with  6  whple  parishes,  and  part  of  4  parishes; 
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Orrery  and  Kilmore,  2  prelendaries,  10  whole  par- 
ishes, and  part  of  5  parishes ;  an<l  the  county  of  the 
rity  of  Cork,  with  9  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  10 
parishes.  The  baronies  round  the  circumference  or 
on  the  hordrrt  of  the  county,  named  from  the  north- 
we»t  round  by  the  east  and  south,  lie  in  the  follow- 
ing order, — Duhallow,  on  the  north-west ;  Orrery 
and  Kilmore,  and  Fermoy,  on  the  north  ;  Condon* 
and  Clangibbon,  on  the  north-cast ;  Kinnataloon,  on 
the  east;  Imokilly,  on  the  south-east ;  Kerrycurriby, 
Kin«ale,  Courceys,  Ihane  and  Barry  roe,  and  the  Car - 
berys,  on  the  south;  Bantry  and  Be  re,  on  the  south- 
west ;  and  West  Muskerry,  on  the  west.  The  other 
or  central  baronies,  occur  in  the  followii 


ing  order 

from  west  to  east,  Ea«t  Muskerry,  Kinnalmeaky, 
Barretts,  Kinnalea,  and  Barry  more.  — Since  1H31.  a 
ot  important  alterations  have  been  made  on 
the  baronial  and  the  parochial  divisions.  Vari- 
ous ecclesiastical  parishes,  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  Census  of  1831,  or  were  then  treated  as  sub- 
denominations  of  civil  parishes,  are  now  treated  in 
all  re«pects  as  possessed  of  parochial  status.  The 
county  of  the  city  of  Cork  has  been  divided  into  a 
civic  portion  and  a  rural  one, — the  former  constitut- 
ing the  borough  of  Cork,  and  placed  under  municipal 
jurisdiction,  and  the  latter  constituting  the  barony 
ot  Cork,  and  placed  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as 
the  other  baronies  of  the  county.  Various  transfer- 
ences of  territory  from  barony  to  barony  have  been 
made,  with  the  view  of  rendering  each  of  the  bar- 
onies compact;  and  these  transferences,  together 
with  notice*  of  the  population,  in  1841,  of  the  dis- 
tricts transferred,  are  the  following: — Ten  town- 
lands  of  Kilmeen  parish  in  Magoniby,  co.  Kerry,  to 
Duhallow,  pop.  1,355;  two  townlands  of  Drishane 
in  Magonihy,  co.  Kerry,  to  West  Muskerry,  pop. 
380  ;  one  townland  of  Hack  my  s  in  Small  County, 
co.  Limerick,  to  Orrery  and  Kilmore,  pop.  25 ;  one 
townland  of  Imphrick  in  Fermoy  to  Orrery  and 
Kilmore,  pop.  IHI  ;  six  townlands  of  Castle-Magner 
in  Oirery  and  Kilmore  to  Duhallow,  pop.  806;  one 
townland  of  Ballybay  in  Orrery  and  Kilmore  to  Fer- 
moy,  pop.  95;  all  Ardskeagh,  one  townland  of  Kil- 
quane,  one  of  Kildorrery,  and  three  of  Killathy  in 
Condons  and  Clangibbon  to  Fermoy,  pop.  854  ;  three 
townlands  of  Clondulane  in  Fermoy  to  Condons  and 
Clangibbon,  pop.  130;  six  townlands  of  Mourne 
Abbey  in  East  Muskerry  to  Barretts,  pop.  1,070; 
eleven  townlands  of  Whitechurch  in  Fermoy  to  Bar- 
retts, pop.  G96;  fourteen  townlands  of  Dunbulloge 
and  three  of  Whitechurch  in  East  Muskerry  to  Bar- 
rymore,  pop.  2,604  ;  all  Coole  in  Kinnataloon  to  Bar- 
rymore.  pop.  283 ;  one  townland  of  Dungoumey  and 
two  of  Garranekennefick  in  Imokilly  to  Barrymore, 
pop-  522 ;  one  townland  of  Titeskin,  one  of  Agbada, 
and  one  of  Corkbeg  in  Barrymore,  to  Imokilly,  pop. 
810;  all  Inniscalla,  all  Corbally,  five  townlands  of 
Donaghmore,  five  of  Magourney,  three  of  Aglish, 
five  of  Carrigrobanebeg,  four  of  Carrigrohane,  one 
of  St.  Nicholas,  four  of  Athnowen,  twelve  of  Kil- 
naglory,  three  of  Inntskenny,  and  one  of  Desert  mo  re, 
in  Barretts,  to  East  Muskerry,  pop  9.81 1  ;  one 
townland  of  Knockerilly  in  Kinnalea  to  East  Mus- 
kerry, pop.  94 ;  one  townland  of  Ballymodan  in 
Kinnalmeaky  to  the  east  division  of  East  Carbery, 
pop.  33 ;  three  townlands  of  Templetrine  in  Courceys 
to  the  east  division  of  East  Carbery,  pop.  264  ;  and 
four  townlands  of  Cahiragh  in  the  west  division 
of  West  Carbery  to  the  east  division  of  West  Car- 
bery, pop.  631.— The  towns  of  the  county  are  Cork, 
Bantry,  Watergrass-Htll,  Cove,  Ratbcormack,  Ban- 
<!on,  Cloghnakilty.  Dunmanway,  Rosscarberry,  Skib- 
bereen,  Castletownsend,  Mitchellstown,  Fermoy, 
Kil worth,  Kanturk,  Newmarket,  Caatletownroche, 
Dooeraile,  Glantwortb,  Mallow,  Timoleague,  Cloyne, 


Castlemartyr,  Middleton,  Youghal,  Passage,  Kihsale, 
Millstreet,  Macroom,  Butte vant,  Cbarleville ;  and 
the  principal  villages  are  Ballincollig,  Carrigtohill. 
Castle-Lyons,  Riverstown,  Ballineen,  Ballinadee, 
Ballymacarthy,  Castletown,  Baltimore,  Crookhaven, 
Ballydehob,  Skull,  Kildorrery,  Ballidspittle,  Cecils, 
town,  Ballyhooley,  Shanballymore,  Courtmacsherry, 
Churchtown,  Bally  cot  ton,  Lady's  Bridge,  Killeagb, 
Crossbaven,  Innisbannon,  Kilpatrick,  Scilly,  Carrig- 
navar.  Blarney,  Gurteenroe,  Massytown,  Ballyclough, 
Millford,  Liscarrol,  and  Newtown.  The  county 
contains  the  whole  of  the  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
and  Ross,  and  5  parishes  within  Duhallow  ' 


the  diocese  of  Ardfert  and  Aghi 

StatiUict.]—  During  1841,  the  total  of  public 
offenders  committed  within  the  county,  exclusive  of 
the  Liberties  of  the  city,  was  1,438;  and  of  these, 
369  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person, 
109  with  offences  against  property  committed  with 
violence,  359  with  offences  against  property  com- 
mitted without  violence,  I  with  malicious  offence 
against  property,  8  with  offence*  against  the  currency, 
and  592  with  offences  not  included  in  the  above 
categories.  The  total  number  convicted  was  756; 
and  of  these  7  were  sentenced  to  death,  18  to  trans- 
portation for  7  years,  13  to  transportation  for  less 
periods  than  7  years,  4  to  imprisonment  for  upwards 
of  1  year,  51  to  imprisonment  for  upwards  of  6 
months,  '253  to  imprisonment  for  6  months  and 
under,  38  to  pay  fines;  and  368  were  either  not 
sentenced  or  were  discharged  on  sureties,  and  4  bad 
their  sentences  respited.  Of  682  who  were  acquit- 
ted and  discharged,  86  were  not  prosecuted,  75  bad 
no  bill  found  against  them,  and  521  were  found  not 
guilty  on  trial.  Of  the  total  committed,  1,127  were 
males  and  311  were  females; — 1  was  under  12  years 
of  age,  18  not  above  16  years,  132  between  16  and 
21  years,  213  between  21  and  30  years,  75  between 
30  and  40  years,  27  between  40  and  50  years,  12 
between  50  and  GO  years,  8  above  60  years,  and  the 
age  of  950  could  not  be  ascertained  ; — 150  males  and 
18  females  could  read  and  wiite,  13  males  and  15 
females  could  read  but  not  write.  160  males  and  130 
females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  802  males  and  150  females  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. The  total  of  public  offenders  committed  in 
the  same  year  within  the  county  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
was  572;  and  of  these,  129  were  charged  with 
offences  against  the  person,  8  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence,  295  with  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence,  7  with 
offences  against  the  currency,  and  133  with  offences 
not  included  in  the  above  categories.  The  total 
number  convicted  was  233;  and  of  these,  1  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  29  to  transpor- 
tation for  7  years,  10  to  imprisonment  for  perioda 
upwards  of  6  months  and  not  exceeding  I  year,  245 
to  imprisonment  for  6  months  and  under,  and  2  to 
pay  fines,  and  the  sentences  of  52  were  respited.  Of 
233  who  were  acquitted  and  discharged,  52  were 
bailed  and  not  tried,  31  were  not  prosecuted,  no  bill 
was  found  against  30,  and  120  were  found  not  guilty 
on  trial.  Of  the  total  committed,  386  were  males 
and  186  were  females; — 33  males  and  14  females 
were  aged  12  years  and  under.  61  males  and  29 
females  were  aged  from  12  to  16  years,  138  males 
and  63  females  were  aged  from  16  to  21  years,  109 
males  and  52  females  were  aged  from  21  to  30  years, 
32  males  and  20  females  were  aged  from  30  to  40 
years,  13  males  and  3  females  were  aged  from  40  to 
50  years,  and  5  females  were  aged  from  50  to  60 
years ; — 204  males  and  56  females  could  read  and 
write,  and  162  males  and  130  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Besides  the  gaol  for  the  county  at 
Urge  and  the  gaol  for  the  county  of  the  rity,  there 
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•re  bridewell*  at  Cork,  Bantry,  Skibbereen,  Ross- 
carbery,  Cloghnakilty,  Dunmatiway.  Bandon,  Kin- 
sale,  Middleton,  Cove,  Macroom,  Millstreet,  Kan- 
turk,  Mallow,  Fermoy,  Mitcbellstown,  Cbarleville, 
and  Castletown.  Two  stipendiary  magistrates  are 
stationed  at  respectively  Dunroanway  and  Mitchells- 
town-. — On  January  I,  1842,  the  constabulary  force 
of  the  East  Riding  consisted  of  I  first-rate  county 
inspector,  I  extra-rate  sub-inspector,  1  first-rate  sub- 
inspector,  2  second-rate  sub-inspectors,  4  third-rate 
sub-inspectors,  1  first-rate  head  constable.  7  second- 
rate  head  constables,  53  constables,  223  first-rate 
sub-constables,  and  50  second-rate  sub-constables; 
that  of  the  West  Riding  consisted  of  1  third-rate 
county  inspector,  3  fir*t-rate  sub-inspectors,  4  second- 
rate  sub-inspectors,  1  third-rate  sub-inspector,  1  first- 
rate  head  constable,  8  second-rate  head  constables, 
34  constables,  145  first-rate  sub-constables,  and  29 
second-rate  sub-constables ;  and  that  of  the  county 
of  the  city  consisted  of  I  first-rate  sub- inspector,  I 
third-rate  sub-inspector,  I  first-rate  head  constable, 
I  second-rate  head  constable.  26  constables,  113  first- 
rate  sub-constables,  and  17  second-rate  sub-con- 
stables. The  expense  of  the  constabulary  force 
during  the  year  ending  31st  Dec,  1841,  was,  for  the 
two  Ridings,  £25.46(5  15s.  3d.,  and  for  the  county 
of  the  city.  £5,896  1 4s.  5}d — The  parliamentary 
representation,  previous  to  the  Legislative  Union, 
consisted  of  two  members  from  the  county,  two 
from  the  city,  and  two  from  each  of  the  following 
boroughs, —  Kitisalc,  Youghal,  Bandon,  Mallow, 
Doneraile,  Rathcormack,  Middleton,  Charleville, 
Castle- Martyr,  Baltimore,  and  Cloghnakilty.  The 
present  representation  consists  of  only  two  mem- 
bers from  the  county,  two  from  the  city,  one  from 
Youghal,  and  one  from  Bandon.  The  amount  of 
compensations  for  disfranchisement  at  the  Legislative 
Union,  was  £150,000.  The  quondam  parliamentary 
boroughs,  with  the  exception  of  Rathcormack  and 
Doneraile,  are  still  corporate  towns,  governed  by 
incorporated  authorities.  The  county  constituency, 
in  1841 — exclusive  of  the  constituency  of  the  city, 
and  of  Youghal  and  Bandon — amounted  to  3,706; 
of  whom  4  were  £50  freeholders,  424  were  £20 
freeholders,  1.352  were  £10  freeholders,  12  were 
£50  rent-chargers,  56  were  £20  rent-chargers,  1.15 
were  £20  leaseholders,  and  573  wore  £10  lease- 
holders The  direct  taxation  levied  by  grand  jury 

presentment,  amounted,  in  1810,  to  £66.849  0s. 
7d. ;  in  1829,  to  £72,969  2s.  7d.  ;  and,  in  1842, 
to  £79,996.  The  annual  rent  value,  according 
to  a  valuation  made  by  order  of  the  grand  jury, 
in  1829-30,  is  £1.135,923  16s.  2d._ In  1824.  ac- 
cording to  Protestant  returns,  the  total  of  schools 
in  the  county  was  1,288,  and  of  scholars  attend- 
ing these  schools,  69,118;  of  whom  43,500  were 
males,  23,891  were  females,  while  the  sex  of  1,727 
was  not  specified ;  9.494  were  Protestants  of  the 
Establishment,  96  were  Presbyterians,  244  were 
Protestant  dissenters  of  other  denominations,  58,174 
were  Roman  Catholics,  while  the  religion  of  1,110 
was  not  specified  ; — and,  according  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic returns,  the  total  of  schools  was  1,288,  and  of 
scholars  attending  them  69,416 ;  of  whom  44,556 
were  males,  24,386  were  females,  while  the  sex  of 
474  was  not  specified ;  9,389  were  Protestants  of  the 
Establishment,  101  were  Presbyterians,  238  were 
Protestant  dissenters  of  other  denominations,  59,203 
were  Roman  Catholics,  while  the  religion  of  485 
was  not  specified.  The  statistics  of  education  and 
religion,  in  1834,  are  arranged  in  adaptation  to 
the  diocesan  divisions,  and  may  be  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  articles  Clotnb,  Cork  (City  of), 
and  Ross.  At  the  close  of  1842,  the  National  Board 
had  in  active  operation  within  the  county  208  schools, 


conducted  by  161  male  and  85  female  teachers,  at- 
tended by  18.103  male  and  14.445  female  scholars,  and 
aided  annually  with  £2,428  Is.  8d.  in  salaries,  and 

£323  4s.  8d.  in  school  requisites  The  pop.,  in  1792, 

as  estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  was  343,000 ;  and,  as 
ascertained  by  census  under  act  of  parliament,  was,  ia 

1813,  523,936.— in  1821, 629,786  in  1831.  703.716- 

The  following  statistics  are  all  those  of  1841,  and 
exclusive  of  the  city  of  Cork.  Pop.,  773,398  :  males, 
385,062;  females,  388,336;  families,  133,295.  In- 
habited houses,  121,510 ;  uninhabited  completer 
houses,  3,688;  houses  in  the  course  of  erection, 
162;  first  class  houses,  3,001  ;  second  class  houses, 
20,309;  third  class  houses,  37,304;  fourth  class 
houses,  60.896.  Families  residing  in  first  class 
houses,  3,767;  in  second  class  houses,  25,318;  in 
third  class  houses,  40,295 ;  in  fourth  class  houses, 
03.915.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
97.723;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  22,397 ;  in  other 
pursuits,  13,175.  Families  dependent  chierly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  3,078;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  38,865 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  87.205 ; 
on  means  not  specified,  4,147-  Males  at  and  above 
15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food.  172,528 ;  to 
clothing,  12,542;  to  lodging.  8cc,  13.186 ;  to  healtfe, 
286;  to  charity,  10;  to  justice,  1,275;  to  education, 
1,090;  to  religion,  51 1 ;  unclassified,  12,564;  without 
any  specified  occupations,  23,770.  Females  at  and 
above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  14.427, 
to  clothing,  28,553 ;  to  lodging,  &c,  269  ;  to  health, 
287;  to  charity,  4;  to  education,  436;  to  religion, 
88;  unclassified,  29,174;  without  any  specified  oc- 
cupations, 172,629.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  105,016;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  35,147;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  195.529.  Females  at  and  above  5  year* 
of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  54,394  ;  who  coulJ 
read  but  not  write,  38,013;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  247,712.  Males  above  4  years  of  age  &u 
tending  primary  schools,  30,003 ;  attending  superior 
schools,  1,172.  Females  above  4  years  of  age  at- 
tending  primary  schools,  21,159;  attending  superior 
schools,  454.  Per  centage  of  males  at  and  above  17 
years  of  age  unmarried,  46;  married,  50  ;  widowed,  4. 
Per  centage  of  females  at  and  ahove  17  years  of  age 
unmarried,  38 ;  married,  50;  widowed.  12.  Inspec- 
tors of  schools,  1  ;  school-teachers,  748  male*  and 
246  females ;  ushers  and  tutors,  301  males  and  38 
females  ;  governesses,  147  ;  teachers  of  drawing,  1 ; 
teachers  of  music,  25  ;  teachers  of  dancing,  15  males 
and  4  females.  Clergymen  of  the  Established  church, 
166;  Methodist  ministers,  15;  Presbyterian  mi  ras- 
ters, 3  ;  Independent  ministers,  2  ;  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen,  188 ;  ministers  of  religion  whose  denomi- 
national connection  was  not  specified,  70;  scripture 
readers,  II. 

Hittory."] — The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  which  now  constitutes  the  county  of  Cork, 
were  the  Coriondi,  the  Udias  or  Vodii,  the  Vellabori. 
and  the  Uterini-  The  Coriondi  inhabited  what  i* 
now  the  middle  part  of  the  county,  and  particularly 
the  district  near  the  present  city  of  Cork  ;  and  they 
are  supposed,  though  on  little  better  than  merely 
conjectural  grounds,  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the 
Coritani  of  the  east  part  of  central  England,  who  re- 
tired to  Ireland  on  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans.  The  Udia:  or  Vodii  inhabited  nearly  what 
now  forms  the  barony  of  Imokillv ,  and  they  took 
their  name  from  their  situation  in  a  wooded  cou.it ;\ 
The  Vellabori  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  peuitisuis 
between  Bantry  bay  and  Roaring- Water,  and  to  bare 
taken  their  appellation  from  two  old  British  words 
which  signify  '  the  head  of  a  bay.'  The  Uterini  in- 
habited the  western  parts  of  the  county,  particularly 
•i!  out  Berehuvcii  and  Bantry  ,  and  are  supposed  by 
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l«f  lie  vert  in  the  famed  Milesian  colonization,  to  have 
been  more  properly  called  Iheroi,  and  to  have  de- 
scended from  the  Iberi  or  Spaniards  who  landed  in 
Kerry,  and  formed  early  colonies  in  Ireland. 

The  ancient  territory  of  Cork— or  that  which,  at 
the  period  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  included 
the  present  territory  of  Cork,  and  was  defined  by 
well -established  limits — comprehended  also  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  what  now  forms  the  counties  of 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  and  was  divided 
into  Desmond  or  South  Munster  on  the  west,  Car- 
bery  on  the  south-west  and  south,  Muskerry  or  West 
Munster  in  the  centre  and  the  east,  and  some  minor 
or  less  fixed  districts  in  the  e»t.  Tbi»  territory 
formed,  for  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  Earl 
Strongbow,  a  separate  kingdom,  under  tbe  sway  of 
the  MacCarthys  ;  yet  it  was  rather  overawed  by 
them  as  indisputably  the  strongest  sept  than  strictly 
consolidated  into  one  dominion ;  and  it  suffered  great 
fluctuations  in  the  distribution  of  its  sub-divisional 
districts,  and  was  practically  cut  into  various  sec- 
tions, and  placed  beneath  the  uncertain  and  often 
conflicting  control  of  toparchs.  Muskerry,  for  ex- 
ample, experienced  successively  great  contractions 
and  great  dilatations  of  its  limits;  and  the  large 
tract  which  now  forms  the  baronies  of  Fermoy, 
Clangibbon,  Orrery,  and  Kilmore,  was  a  principality 
of  the  O'Keifs,  and  bore  the  name  of  Fearmuagby, — 
that  of  which  the  modern  Fermoy  is  a  corruption. 
The  toparchs  or  chiefuins  next  in  power  to  the 
sovereign  MacCarthys,  were  the  O'Keifs  on  tbe  north- 
east of  Muskerry,  tbe  MacDonoughs  on  the  north- 
west of  Musketry,  tbe  O'Lebans  on  the  south-east 
of  Muskerry,  the  O'Learys  on  tbe  south-west  of 
Muskerry,  tbe  O  Donovans  and  ODriscols  in  Car- 
bery,  and  tbe  O'Sullivans  in  Desmond.  In  117*2, 
Dermod  MacCartby,  king  of  Cork,  swore  fealty  to 
Henry  II. ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  threw  off  the 
yoke  to  which  he  had  submitted,  made  an  attack  by 
land  upon  the  English  under  Raymond  le  Gross,  and 
despatched  from  Cork  a  fleet  of  35  vessels  which 
attacked  Farl  Strongbow  at  Dungarvan.  His  king- 
dom was  in  consequence  forfeited  to  the  Crown ; 
and,  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  city  of  Cork  and  the 
adjoining  rantred  which  were  reserved  to  the  king, 
it  was  all  bestowed,  in  1177,  upon  Robert  Fitx- 
atephen  and  Milo  De  Cogan. 

Tbe  territory  at  the  time  of  its  thus  becoming 
wholly  English  property,  consisted,  additional  to  the 
rity  and  cant  red  reserved  to  the  Crown,  of  thirty- 
one  cantreds;  and  Fitsstephen  took  possession  of 
three  of  these  lying  immediately  cast  of  the  city,  De 
Cogan  took  possession  of  four  lying  immediately 
writ  of  tbe  city,  and  they  jointly  adopted  a  forced 
resolution  to  leave  the  remaining  twenty-four  for  a 
time  in  the  possession  of  tbe  native  princes,  and  to 
make  a  division  of  them  when  they  should  acquire 
more  power.  Fitsstephen "s  share  of  tbe  grant  ap- 
pears never  to  have,  Je  facto,  become  large  ;  and,  on 
his  dying  without  issue,  it  went  principally  to  the 
families  of  Barry  and  Roche.  De  Cogan's  share 
eventually  passed  to  co-heiresses,  and  became  di- 
vided among  Maurice  Fitstbomas.  Rol>ert  De  Carcw, 
and  Patrick  De  Cottrcey.  Maurice  Fitxthomaa,  or 
Fitxjobn  Fitztbomas  Fitzgerald,  was  created  Earl  of 
Desmond  in  1329;  and  he  laid  tbe  foundation  of  a 
power  which,  as  to  extent  of  territory,  and  especially 
u>  to  amount  of  control  over  it,  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  tbe  quondam  MacCarthy  princes  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cork.  Tbe  eighth  Earl  of  Desmond,  in 
consequence  of  previous  enlargement  of  the  Fita- 
geiald  estates,  was  proprietor  of  most  of  the  territory 
which  had  belonged  to  the  MacCarthys;  and  tbe 
fifteenth  and  last  Earl  possessed  an  estate  which  ex- 
tended 150  miles  throughout  Waterford,  Cot  k,  Kerry, 
1. 


and  Limerick,  and  was  estimated  to  contain  upwards 
of  574,000  acres  of  profitable  land.  But  while  the 
Fitzgerald*  were  rising  to  such  princely  magnificence, 
their  country  was  losing  most  of  the  English  char- 
acter wbich  had  been  imparted  to  it,  and  was  falling 
completely  back,  in  language,  manners,  and  partisan- 
ship, to  its  original  Irish  condition.  The  old  English 
families  of  Carew,  De  Courcey,  Barnwell,  Balram, 
Arundel,  and  Mandeville,  sent  off  their  main  strength 
to  aid  tbe  cause  of  the  defeated  Yorkists,  and  they 
were  so  speedily  and  effectively  supplanted  by  the 
old  Irish  septs  as  to  be  unable  to  resume  possession 
of  their  property.  In  tbe  war  under  Elizabeth,  the 
Fitzgeralds  allied  themselves  to  the  foreign  Roman 
Catholic  powers  who  projected  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land, and  they  occasioned  tbe  coast  of  Cork  to  be 
the  adopted  theatre  of  the  descent  of  the  invaders  ; 
and  though  Gerald  himself,  the  fifteenth  and  last 
Earl  of  Desmond,  affected  some  show  for  a  season 
of  fighting  for  the  Queen,  he  speedily  unfurled  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  and  commenced  a  war  which 
was  predatory,  sanguinary,  and  replete  with  disaster 
to  tbe  country  ;  and  eventually  he  lo«t  all  his  forta- 
lices,  was  ignominiously  chased  from  the  field  of 
control,  skulked  and  lurked  for  months  among  the 
woods  and  fastnesses  of  Kerry,  and  then  suffered  an 
inglorious  death  at  tbe  hands  of  an  obscure  person 
of  the  name  of  Kelly.  Tbe  vast  forfeited  estates  of 
this  nobleman  were  divided  into  seignories,  and 
granted  to  distinguished  Englishmen  in  guerdon  of 
their  services;  and  those  in  Cork  were  bestowed 
principally  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Hugh  Caffe,  Esq., 
Arthur  Robins,  Esq.,  Hugh  Worth,  Esq.,  Arthur 
Hyde,  Esq.,  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  Sir  Thomas 
Norris,  Sir  Richard  Beacon,  Fane  Beecher,  Esq., 
Thomas  Say,  Esq.,  and  Edmund  Spenser,  E«q. 

James  Fitzthoinas,  the  nephew  of  tbe  deceased 
Earl  of  Desmond,  was  induced  by  Huch,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  when  tbe  latter  unfurled  tbe  standard  of 
rebellion  in  Ulster,  to  assume  the  title  and  claims  of 
tbe  long  line  of  the  Fitzgeralds;  but.  though  joined 
by  great  numbers  of  the  In-],  under  Florence  Mac- 
Carthy, he  came  to  be  called  in  ridicule  tbe  Sagaun 
or  Straw  Earl,  and  was  made  prisoner  in  1601,  and 
sent  to  the  tower  of  London.  Tbe  Spaniards  made 
a  fruitless  descent  on  the  coast  in  September  of  the 
same  year;  and  various  interior  turbulence*  menaced 
the  country  with  anarchy,  but  speedily  passed  away 
in  the  dying  growl  of  mere  discontent.  In  1602,  Sir 
Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cork,  purchased 
at  a  small  price  the  whole  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
estate  of  upwards  of  20,000  acres  in  Cork  and  Wa- 
terford ;  about  tbe  same  time,  he  purchased  also  a 
large  part  of  Mr.  Fane  Beecher 's  seignory  of  12,000 
acres  in  Cork  ;  and  he  colonized  the  whole  of  these 
lauds  with  English  settlers,  founded  or  rebuilt  on 
them  the  towns  of  Bandon,  Cloghnakilty,  Baltimore, 
and  Youghal,  and  procured  for  tbese  towns  charters 
of  incorporation  erecting  them  into  parliamentary 
boroughs.  So  rapid  and  effective  was  bis  process  of 
colonization  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  his  tenantry 
muotered  for  military  service  1,514  infantry  and  146 
cavalry,  most  of  tbe  latter  of  whom  were  freeholders 
and  gentlemen.  His  family  afterwards  pursued  the 
policy  which  he  so  vigorously  exemplified,  and  raised 
Middleton,  Castlemartyr,  Charleville,  and  Doneraile 
to  tbe  condition  of  parliamentary  boroughs  ,  so  that 
they  eventually  controlled,  or  rather  possessed, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  parliamentary  franchise 
within  tbe  county.  During  the  war  which  com- 
menced in  1641,  Lords  Broghill,  Kinnalmeakv,  Dun- 
garvan, and  Shannon,  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
led  the  various  bodies  of  tbe  Earl's  militia  through 
a  series  of  stirring  and  successful  campaigns,  wbich 
I  very  materially  contributed  to  tbe  pacification  ot 
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Minister.  Lord  Brogliill,  in  particular,  achieved  i 
feats  and  displayed  u  sternness  of  character  which 
make  hi*  figure  stand  out  in  hold  relief  on  the  his- 
torical picture  of  many  a  locality  in  the  county,  and 
which  led  to  his  being  created  Earl  of  Orrery,  and 
raised  to  the  presidency  of  ISIun-ter.  The  most  re- 
luarknhle  actions  fought  during  the  war  occurred  at 
Lisxarrol  and  Knockinobs  fsee  these  articles]; 
null  the  chief  forfeitures  which  followed  its  termina- 
tion affected  the  estates  of  Lords  Musketry '  and 
lloche.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  involved  the 
county  in  a  series  of  skirmishing,  and  irregular  but 
sanguinary  conflicts;  and  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  Viscount  Keninare,  Sir  Richard 
Nngle,  Colonel  Barret,  and  various  persons  of  less 
extensive  property,  among  whom  was  a  descendant 
of  the  poet  Spencer.  The  extent  of  land  affected 
by  these  forfeitures  was  244,3*20  acres;  and  the 
annual  value  of  it  then  was  £32,133  12s.  6d.,  but 
would  now  be  £417.737  2s.  04. 

Antiquities.] — The  antiquities  of  the  county  of 
Cork  include  a  due  proportion  of  the  rude  remains 
which  are  usually  pronounced  Diuidical  and  Danish; 
seme  curious  subterranean  works  of  an  early  people, 
which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  two  or  three  localities 
in  the  county  ;  two  pillar  towers,  and  the  stump  of 
a  third  ;  atull  proportion  of  old  monasteries,  churches, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  monuments  ;  and — chief  of 
all — a  comparatively  large  number  of  castles,  for- 
tulices,  and  other  military  works  connected  with  the 
names  and  traditionary  or  historical  exploits  of  the 
Irish  period  which  preceded  the  Anglo- Norman  con- 
quest, and  the  era  of  the  Revolution.  Many  of  the 
castles  possess  great  interest  to  the  architect  from 
their  style,  to  the  painter  from  their  position,  or  to 
the  lover  of  legend  from  their  wild  traditionary  asso- 
ciations ;  and  not  a  few  of  both  them  and  the  other 
classes  of  antiquities  possess  such  a  physical  or  moral 
character  of  romance,  and  present  such  curious 
problems  for  the  solution  of  the  antiquary,  ns  to 
combine  with  the  rich  scenery  and  the  numerous 
natural  curiosities  of  the  county,  to  render  the  word 
"researches"  a  strictly  appropriate  designation  of 
any  tolerably  original  work  on  its  topography. 

CORK,  a  celebrated  harbour,  or  capacious  and 
ramified  estuary  and  bay,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
Minister.  The  outer  bay  opens  between  Poor-Head, 
in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  and  Cork-Head,  in  the 
barony  of  Kinnalea;  it  looks  to  the  south-south -east; 
it  has  a  width  of  6$  miles  at  the  entrance  ;  it  pene- 
trates the  land  2]  miles  to  the  commencement  of  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  harbour,  and  its  shore  describes 
nearly  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  and,  but  for  the 
middle  of  its  west  side  being  intersected  by  the  tiny 
e»tuury  of  the  Ringabella  river,  the  whole  outer  bay 
is  un  open  road,  with  a  somewhat  uniform  and  com* 
parutively  bold  coast.  The  passage  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  harbour  commences  at  Roche's  Tower- 
Point  on  the  east ;  extends  in  the  direction  of  north 
by  west ;  is  about  2  miles  long  and  j  of  a  mile  broad ; 
and  has  on  both  sides,  but  particularly  on  the  west, 
somewhat  bold  shores.  Its  northern  termination  is 
overhung  on  the  east  side  by  Carlisle  Fort,  and  on 
the  west  side  by  Camden  Fort ;  it  considerably  con- 
tracts at  the  line  of  being  commanded  by  these 
frowning  military  works;  and  it  instantly  afterwards 
sends  off  the  hidden  and  bo-peep  bay  of  the  Carriga- 
line  or  Aunabuoy  estuary  to  the  west,  and  begins  at 
the  Dog's  Nose  promontory  to  lose  itself  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  inner  harbour.  The  distance  due 
north,  from  the  termination  of  the  Narrows  to 
Cusbkinuy  bay,  a  little  east  of  Cove,  is  3jf  miles  ; 
and  the  inner  harbour,  or  the  Cove,  varies  over  this 
distance  from  2  to  6j  miles  in  width,  and  is  beauti- 
fully and  rather  intricately  varied  by  the  projection 


|  of  peninsula:  from  its  shore-  and  the  studding  of 
i  Spike,  Rocky,  and  Hawlbowlinc  Island*  on  the  left 
side  of  its  bosom.  Spike  Island,  with  its  enormously 
expensive  modern  fortifications  and  barracks,  lie*  1  j 
miles  north-north-west  of  Carlisle  Fort  or  Dog  ♦ 
Nose  Point  ;  Rocky  Island,  with  its  small,  loop- 
holed  turret,  aud  it*  two  powder-magazines  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock,  lies  half-a-mile  west- north- we»t 
of  Spike  Island  ;  and  Hawlbowltne  Island,  with  it* 
naval  and  ordnance  stores  and  warehouse*,  lies  3 
furlongs  north-north-west  of  Rocky  Island.  See 
Spike,  Hawlbowujce,  and  Rockt.  Great  Island, 
with  the  romantically  situated  town  of  Cove  on  iu 
southern  shore  [see  Great  Islajio  and  Cove},  ex. 
tends  almost  quite  across  the  head  or  nearly  wide*: 
part  of  the  inner  harbour,  so  as  practically  to  ter- 
minate it,  and  to  reduce  the  further  marine  nat; .ra- 
tion to  two  narrow  sounds  along  its  end*.  The 
eastern  sound  is  overlooked  at  the  commencement  of 
its  east  shore  by  the  village  of  East  Passage  ;  it  ex- 
pands at  the  north-east  comer  of  Great  Island  into  a 
lagune  of  a  mile  or  upwards  in  width,  which  receives 
the  Miridleton  river  ;  it  then  deflects  at  a  right  angle, 
and  proceeds  3£  miles  westward  to  Foaty  Island; 
and  it  finally  becomes  lost  in  a  chain  of  very  narrow 
sounds  which  zone  Foaty  Island,  Little  Island,  and 
two  or  three  intermediate  islands.  The  western 
sound,  or  main  channel  of  the  Lee,  proceeds  '2  \  tout* 
nearly  due  north  ;  it  is  overlooked  on  the  west  shore 
by  the  bustling  and  pretty  little  town  of  Passage,  or 
West  Passage ;  and  it  terminates  right  in  front  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  Little  Island.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  sound  over  "J;  mile*  bears  north- 
westward, has  a  mean  breadth  of  at  least  a  mile . 
and  is  often  called  Lough  Mahon ;  and  it  then  tie- 
botichcs  round  the  point  of  Black  Rock  Cattle,  be- 
comes contracted  in  breadth,  and  proceeds  w  estward, 
more  as  the  effluxion  of  the  tide  upon  a  river  than  as 
properly  an  estuary,  to  the  city  of  Cork.  So  much 
has  already  been  incidentally  said  in  the  articles 
Blackrock,  Cove,  and  Cork  (County  of),  aud  *o 
much  will  be  additionally  said  in  the  articles  Cork- 
beg,  Lee,  &c,  respecting  the  opulence  and  diversity 
of  the  scenery  of  Cork  Harbour,  that  we  may  here 
simply  describe  the  sounds,  shores,  peninsula, 
islands,  forts,  towns,  demesnes,  villas,  woods,  slope*, 
cliffs,  hills,  aud  intricate  lacustrine  expansion  of  the 
inner  harbour  and  its  offshoots,  as  an  absolute  series 
of  almost  perfect  specimens  of  tine  picturesque 
beauty. 

Fur  the  paramount  uses  of  navigation — those  uses 
which  rendered  the  harbour  so  celebrated  during  the 
last  long  war  of  Europe,  and  which,  were  the  place 
on  the  south  coast  of  England,  would  speedily  bring 
it  a  fame  and  a  value  vastly  greater  than  those  of 
any  English  harbour — we  copy  from  *  The  Mariner's 
Guide,'  the  following  nautical  directions  :  —  *•  From 
the  Lands'  End  to  the  entrance  of  Cork  Harbour,  is 
north  by  west  half  west  461  leagues.  Coming  from 
the  southward,  and  bound  to  this  harbour,  keep 
Knockmeledown-Hill  about  north-east  by  north 
until  you  see  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  a  bluff  point 
of  land  with  a  lighthouse  on  it.  From  this  Head  the 
entrance  of  Cork  Harbour  lies  east  three-quarters 
north,  distant  about  4  leagues.  When  off  the  har- 
bour, Roche's  Tower  and  the  lighthouse  are  re- 
markable, on  the  east  point  of  the  entrance.  A 
little  without  the  point,  on  the  east  side  of  the  en- 
trance, lie  the  Stag  Rocks.  W  hen  in  mid-channel, 
between  them  and  Kenly  Cove,  the  course  in  it  i* 
nearly  north-north-east.  There  is  clean  ground  to 
a  .moderate  depth  without  the  harbour's  mouth, 
where  ships  may.  with  a  northerly  wind,  wait  the 
flood  or  day-light.  The  western"  shore  is  pretty 
bold,  until  you  draw  up  with  the  Rani  Point,  (.oppo- 
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*4tc  Dog's  Nose.)  from  which  a  flat  of  sand  extends 
150  fathom*  south.  A  white  buoy  U  placed  on  the 
nice  of  the  bank  off  Fort  Camden;  another  white 
buoy  about  I  mile  further  in,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Spike  Sand ;  and  a  third,  of  the  same  colour,  off 
the  ea»t  side  of  Spike  Island.  There  are  also  3 
black  buoys  on  the  side  opposite,  on  the  edge  of 
the  sand.  Above  these,  at  the  entrance  of  the  east 
passage,  are  also  the  Keg  Buoys  of  the  quarantine 
ground.  Having  passed  the  Narrows,  which  is  about 
450  fathoms  over,  the  channel  continues  that  width 
on  a  north  by  east  and  north-east  direction,  between 
the  white  buoy*  on  the  west,  and  black  buoys  on 
the  east  side,  to  the  anchorage  east  of  Spike  Inland, 
on  sandy  ground  .  thence  it  leads  upwards,  narrow- 
ing round  the  beacons  on  the  ground  extending 
south-east  from  Haulbowline  Island,  close  in  to 
Cove  Town  on  the  north  shore.  Here  the  tide 
runs  2  or  3  knots:  it  is  high  water  on  the  full  and 
change  at  half-past  4,  and  the  tide  rues  from  8  to  IB 
feet.  Large  ship*  going  in  at  or  near  low  water, 
mu«t  be  careful  to  avoid  the  Harbour  Rock,  which 
lies  a  little  within  the  Stag  Rocks  on  the  east  side 
with  a  red  buoy  on  it ;  it  bears  north  by  west  } 
we»t  from  Roche's  Tower,  nearly  |  a  mile,  and  has 
15  feet  on  it  at  low  water  spring-tides.  About  J 
of  a  mile  north  $  east  from  the  Harbour  Rock  lies 
the  south  end  of  the  Turbot  Bank,  extending  thence 
north- we»t,  and  which  has  on  its  shoalest  part,  the 
north  end,  in  common  tides,  but  10  feet  water. 
This  hank  lies  with  the  Red  Cliff  to  the  westward 
of  Spike  Island,  in  a  line  with  the  extremity  of  Ram 
Point ;  it  has  a  black  buoy  placed  on  it.  There 
are  good  channels  for  the  largest  ships  on  both 
sides,  but  the  eastern  one  is  generally  preferred. 
To  avoid  the  Shoals  on  the  east  side,  keep 
within  two  cables'  length  of  the  eastern  shore; 
or  rather  bring  the  lower  part  of  the  white  wall, 
which  stands  to  the  southward  of  the  fort  upon 
Dog's  Nose,  on,  or  under  the  west  bastion  of  that 
fort.  To  go  to  the  westward  of  the  Harbour  Rock 
and  Turbot  Bank,  keep  the  fort  on  Dog's  Nose, 
open  to  the  westward  ol  the  lower  part  of  the  white 
wall  above-mentioned;  or  when  without  the  har- 
bour, bring  and  keep  a  village,  which  appears  on  a 
hill  upon  Great  Island,  over  some  pine  trees,  touch- 
ing the  point  of  Dog's  Nose,  bearing  north  38  de- 
grees east,  which  will  lead  clear  of  all  dangers  on 
that  side.  To  go  between  the  Shoals,  keep  the 
flag-staff  in  the  fort  of  Dog's  Nose,  on,  or  over,  the 
lower  part  of  the  white  wall.  To  avoid  the  Har- 
bour Rock  on  the  south  side,  keep  the  Crow  Rock 
on  with  Poor  Head.  The  Turbot  Bank  may  be 
avoided  by  keeping  nearer  to  the  east  than  to  the 
west  side  of  the  entrance.  Between  the  Harbour 
Rock  and  the  east  point  are  5  or  6  fathoms ;  be- 
tween  the  Harbour  Rock  and  Turbot  Bank  are  6 
and  7  fathoms ;  and  between  the  bank  and  the 
western  shore  are  5  and  rj  fathoms  at  low  water. 
About  a  mile  south-east  by  east  \  east  from  Haul- 
bowline  Island,  extends  the  Spike  Sand,  which  be- 
gins to  dry  on  the  north  side  at  half  ebb,  and 
shelters  the  anchorage  at  Cove.  On  this  bank  are 
2  perches,  one  on  the  east  end,  and  the  other  on  the 
edge  of  the  north  side,  opposite  to  Cove.  In  going 
from  Dog's  Nose  for  the  Cove,  keep  Dog's  Nose 
Point  south  by  we»t  {  west ;  or  steer  right  for  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  tort  on  the  north  shore,  be- 
tween the  black  and  white  buoys,  to  avoid  a  flat 
which  extends  in  some  parts  a  mile  from  the  east 
shore,  and  also  a  rock  that  lies  to  the  westward  of 
Cork  Beg.  which  appeurs  at  half-ebb.  The  best 
place  for  targe  ships  to  anchor  is  off  the  garrison,  in 
Irom  8  to  5  fathoms.  Merchant  ship*  ma v  ride  off  the 
Cove,  in  smoother  water  and  less  tide  ;  "they  may  go 


also  further  up  the  harbour  of  Passage,  and  ride  any 
where  between  the  first  house  and  Ronan's  Point. 
In  proceeding  from  Cove  to  Passage,  do  not  ap- 
proach nearer  than  A  a  cable's  length  to  the  south 
side  of  Black  Point;  and  give  the  west  side  of  it  a 
berth  of  about  a  cable's  length,  to  avoid  a  sand 
which  extends  from  that  shore,  and  dries  at  low 
water.  You  may  go  westward  from  Haulbowline 
Island,  until  you  see  Ronan's  Point  in  the  channel 
of  Passage ;  then  steer  northward  along  the  west 
side  of  the  channel,  for  the  anchorage.  Vessel* 
drawing  only  10  or  11  feet  may,  with  spring-tides, 
go  up  to  Black  Rock  or  to  the  town  of  Cork  Be- 
tween Passage  and  Horse  Head  is  a  spit  ot  sand,  of 
G  feet  water,  extendiug  above  a  cable's  length  east- 
ward from  the  Clay  Cliff:  you  will  avoid  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  spit  by  keeping  Dunkettle-House  on 
with  a  grove  of  trees  which  stand  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  above  the  house.  The  point  of  the  spit  lies 
with  Belveley-Castle  and  Ronan's  Po  ut  in  one ; 
and  vessels  which  anchor  near  it,  should  have  the 
castle  fairly  without  Ronan's  Point,  or  wholly  shut 
in  with  it.  In  a  small  creek  called  Cross  Haven, 
within  the  entrance  of  Cork  Harbour,  and  on  the 
west  side  opposite  Dog's  Note,  vessels  may  ride  in 
10  or  12  feet." 

CORK, 

A  district  formerly  constituting  the  county  of 
the  City  of  Cork,  and  possessing  separate  and 
peculiar  jurisdiction,  but  now  subdivided  into  the 
borough  of  Cork,  and  the  barony  of  Cork,  the 
former  civic  and  municipal,  and  the  latter  rural  and 
under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  any  other  barony  of 
co.  Cork,  Munster. 

The  l  'ounty  o  f  the  City  .] — This  was  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  the  tMromes  of  Fermoy  and  Barry- 
more  ;  on  the  east  by  the  barony  of  Barrvmore,  and 
by  Cork  Harbour,  which  divided  it  from  the  baronies 
of  Barrymore  and  Imokilly ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
baronies  of  Kerrycurriby  and  Kimcilea  ;  and,  ou  the 
west,  by  the  baronies  of  East  Mu-kerry  and  Bar- 
retts. It*  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  was 
I2|  statute  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to 
west,  was  9f  statute  miles  ,  and  its  area  was  48,006 
acres, — of  which  1,929  acres  were  tideway.  The 
river  Lee  bisects  it  eastward,  nearly  through  the 
middle;  and  the  rivulets  Glanmire  and  Awbeg  trace 
parts  of  respectively  the  eastern  and  the  western 
boundary  southward  to  the  Lee.  The  city  of  Cork 
is  situated  very  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  occupies 
an  area  of  rather  less  than  4  square  miles ;  and, 
excepting  the  villages  of  Ballintemple,  Black  rock, 
Douglas,  Ford,  Glanmire,  and  Springhill — which, 
after  all,  are  so  embowered  in  woods  and  villa, 
grounds,  or  so  intersected  with  corn-  fields,  as  to  be 
scarcely  deductions — the  remainder  of  the  land  area 
is  all  rural.  The  surface,  in  a  general  view,  is 
constantly  and  delightfully  varied  with  hills  and 
rising  grounds  and  swells;  it  consists  to  some  extent 
of  congeries  or  clusters  of  very  gentle  and  quite 
verdant  uplands ;  it  possesses  a  large  aggregate  of 
wood,  demesne,  and  villa  ground,  it  acquires  singu- 
lar wealth  of  scenery  from  the  transit  of  the  Lee, 
and  the  intricately  cut  marine  waters  of  Cork  Har- 
bour; and,  as  keen  along  the  belts  which  are  tra- 
versed by  the  roads  from  Cork  toward  respectively 
Passage,  Macroom,  Dublin,  and  Waterfora,  it  dis- 
closes an  expressiveness  of  contour,  and  a  tumptu- 
ousness  of  dress,  which  might  easily  stimulate  a 
writer  into  hyperbolical  description — The  county 
of  the  city,  as  exhibited  in  the  Census  of  1831,  con- 
tained part  of  the  parishes  of  Balliuaboy,  Carrigaline, 
Canignavar,  Carrigrohane,  Inniskenny,  Killanully, 
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Kilnaglory,  St.  Finbar,  St.  Michael,  and  White- 
church ;  anil  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Carricup- 
pane.  Holv  Trinity,  Kilcully,  Rathcooney,  St.  Anne 
Shandon,  St.  Mary  Shandon,  St.  Nicholas  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  Peter.  Pop.,  in  1831,  107,016.  House* 
11,966.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
1,967;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  10,969;  in  other 
pursuits.  6,995. 

The  Borough  and  the  Barony.]— The  borough,  as 
defined  hy  its  new  boundaries,  contains  part  of  the 

Krisbes  of  St.  Anne  Shandon,  St.  Finbarr's,  St. 
ary  Shandon,  and  St.  Nicholas;  and  the  whole 
of  the  parishes  of  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Paul's,  and  St. 
Peter's.  Area,  2,683  acres,— of  which  420  acres 
are  tideway.  Pop.,  in  1841,  80,7*20;  males,  35,489; 
females,  45,230;  families,  16,499.  Inhabited  houses, 
8,773;  uninhabited  complete  houses,  1,316;  houses 
in  the  course  of  erection,  24.  Families  residing  in 
first  class  houses.  3,898;  in  second  class  houses, 
10,176;  in  third  class  houses,  2.260;  in  fourth  class 
bouses,  165.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture,  4,272;  in  manufactures  arid  trade,  8,529;  in 
other  pursuits,  3,698.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  1,002;  on  the  directing 
of  labour,  8.676;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  5,557; 
on  means  not  specified,  1,264.  Males  at  and  above 
15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  3,338;  to 
clothing,  3,369;  to  lodging,  fcc,  4,810,  to  health, 
121 1  to  charity,  12;  to  justice,  372;  to  education, 
173;  to  religion,  80;  unclassified,  7,218;  without 
any  specified  occupations,  2,957.  Females  at  and 
above  15  years  of  age  who  ministered  to  food,  870; 
to  clothing,  3,386  ;  to  lodging,  &c,  178;  to  health, 
65;  to  charity,  6;  to  education,  126;  to  religion, 
66;  unclassified,  6,577 ;  without  any  specified  occu- 
pations, 21,089.  Stales  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  18,732 ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  3,961 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  8,298.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  15,400;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  8,104;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  17,262.  Males  above  4  years  of  age  attending 
primary  schools,  5,702;  attending  superior  schools, 
680.  Females  above  4  years  of  age  attending  pri- 
mary schools,  4,817;  attending  superior  schools,  468. 
Per  centage  of  males  at  and  above  17  years  of  age, 
unmarried,  38;  married,  55;  widowed,  7-  Per 
rentage  of  females  at  and  above  17  years  of  age, 
unmarried,  40;  married,  42;  widowed,  18.  School- 
teachers, 79  males  and  52  females;  ushers  and  tutors, 
66  males  and  25  females ;  governesses,  47 ;  teachers 
of  music  and  dancing,  28  males  and  2  females. 
Clergymen  or  the  Established  church,  24;  Methodist 
ministers,  5 ;  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  32 ;  min- 
isters of  religion  whose  denominational  connection 
was  not  specified,  3;  Scripture  readers,  1 — The 
barony  of  Cork  contains  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Curricuppane,  Kilcully,  and  Rathcooney,  and  part 
of  the  parishes  of  Ballinaboy,  Carrigaline,  Carrigro* 
hanc,  Dunbulloge,  Inniskenny,  Killanully,  Kilna- 
glorv,  St.  Anne  Shandon,  St.  Finbarr's,  St.  Mary 
Shandon,  St.  Michael,  St.  Nicholas,  and  White- 
church.  Area,  45,323  acres, — of  which  1,509  acres 
are  tideway.  Pop.,  in  1841,  25,335.  Houses  3,879. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  3,023 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  625;  in  other  pursuits,  533. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  4,369;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1.443;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,011. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,721  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1 ,880 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  6,797.— 
The  parishes  of  Ballinaboy,  Carrioaline,  Car- 
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pane,  Kilcully,  Michael  (St.).  and  Ratrct*. 
ney,  are,  or  will  be,  noticed  in  their  re*pevtm 
alphabetical  places.  The  other  parishes,  tbouri 
chiefly  identified  with  the  city  and  its  suburb*,  lute 
aggregately  a  considerable  amount  of  rural  cinmner. 
and  will  be  noticed 
the  article  on  the  city. 

Paruh  of  St.  Finbarr.'} — This  i*  the  parent  <v 
cathedral  parish  of  the  city,  yet  lies  partly  in  E*u 
Muskerry,*  partly  in  the  barony  of  Cork,  and  ptrt'j 
within  the  city.  The  barony  of  Cork  aectioat  cos- 
tains  the  villages  of  Hlackrock  and  Balllv 
temple:  which  see.  Area  of  the  Muskerry  ac- 
tion, 878  acres ;  of  the  barony  of  Cork  section,  8. 427 
acres ;  of  the  city  section,  191  acre*.  Pop.  oi  i*t 
whole,  in  1831.  14,639;  in  1841,  14.606.  Ho.*** 
2,071.  Pop.  of  the  Muskerry  section,  in  1831,  117. 
in  1841.  365.  Houses  63.  Pop.  of  tbe  rural  dis- 
tricts of  tbe  barony  of  Cork  section,  in  1841,  7.276 
Houses  1,119.  Pop.  of  the  city  section,  in  1841. 
6,207.  Houses  760 — This  parish  is  a  rectory  m  tht 
riio.  of  Cork.  Tithe  composition,  .£777  10*.  Ttr 
whole  of  the  tithes  of  the  Muskerry  section, 
pounded  for  £52  10s.,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
of  the  city  of  Cork  section,  compounded  for  £tia. 
are  appropriated  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  tic 
cathedral,  and  constitute  the  main  part  of  tbcj 
economy  fund;  and  one-third  of  the  tithes  of  tht 
city  of  Cork  section,  compounded  for  £300.  is  ar- 
propriate  in  the  vicars  choral  of  tbe  cathedral.  I  k* 
rectory  of  Marmullanu  is  united  to  the  rector?  oi 
St.  Finbarr;  but  tbe  tithes  are  all  paid  to  the  per- 
petual curate  of  that  parish,  and  only  the  patrotu/r 
of  the  curacy  practically  remains  with  tbe  dean  and 
chapter.  See  Marhullane.  Tbe  chapel ry  of  St 
Michael's,  or  Blackrock,  has  been  erected  within  tar 
parish  of  St.  Finbarr.  See  Blackrock.  A  curat* 
for  the  cathedral  has  a  salary  of  £100;  and  a  chap- 
lain for  St.  Michael's  has  a  stipend  of  £50.  Tbt 
cathedral  has  an  attendance  of  550;  St.  Michael* 
chapel,  of  235;  the  Blackrock  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel, of  720;  and  the  Blackrock  Convent  chapel,  ot 
100.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  of  St.  Finbarr  con- 
sisted of  1,826  Churchmen,  48  Presbyterians.  74 
otber  Protestant  dissenters,  and  12,712  R«w>i-< 
Catholics ;  3  Sunday  schools  were  attended  oa  it* 
average  by  98  children  ;  and  7  daily  schools  bad  oa 
their  books  694  boys  and  239  girls.  One  of  th* 
daily  schools  was  salaried  with  £20  from  the  dam 
and  chapter,  and  £10  Irish  from  a  bequest  by  Mrs. 
Sbarman;  one  with  £75  from  subscriptions,*  dona- 
tions, and  evening  collection  at  the  cathedral ;  one 
with  £25  from  subscription;  one  with  £12  from  ta* 
National  Board,  and  a  fluctuating  sum  from  subvert  p~ 
tions  and  donations ;  one,  a  Lauras terian  school 
with  £70  from  subscription,  and  about  £50  from  s 
charity  sermon ;  and  two  were  female  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Blackrock  convent,— the  one  for 
poor  children,  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
nuns,  and  the  other  for  young  ladies,  and  supported 
by  about  £42  a-vear  of  fees.  In  1840,  the  * 
Board  had  a  school  at  Blackrock,  and  two 


in  the  county  jail. 

St.  Anne  Shatuion."] — This  parish  is  situate*! 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Cork,  and  partly  in  the  city. 
Length,  3  miles ;  breadth,  \<.  Area  of  the  baron* 
section,  1,855  acres;  of  the  city  section.  1,288  arre». 
Pop.  of  tbe  whole,  in  1831.  23.741;  in  1841.  24.63.' 
Houses  2,998.    Pop.  of  the  city  section,  in  1841. 


23,087.     Houses  2,761 — St.  Anne  Shandon 
rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  tbe  dio.  oi  Cork 
Tithe  composition,  £240  3s.  3d. 


•  Tills  section  wan  flimicrlj  in  Barrrtts.  and  su  traxufcrr..! 
to  Muskerry  by  the  Act «  auu  7  William  IV. 
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£690  15s.  7«L;  nett.  £653  2t.  2d.  Patron,  alter- 
nately the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Henry  Brum  \.on«- 
field,  Esq.  Two  curate*  have  each  a  stipend  of  £75; 
»nri  one  of  them  officiate*  also  a*  chaplain  at  the 
barrack ».  The  church  was  built  upward*  of  a  cen- 
tury afro.  Sitting*  700;  attendance  1,000.  A  cha- 
pel-of- ea«e  ha*  an  attendance  of  000  The  chapel 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital  i«  within  the  parish,  and 
has  its  own  chaplain.  Another  church  was,  a  few 
year*  ago.  in  progress  of  erection.  The  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  chapel  is  stated  in  an  official 
report  of  the  Commissioner*  of  Public  Instruction, 
to  have  an  attendance  of  12.000.— to  have  6  services  I 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  during  one  part  of  the  year, 
and  7  service*  during  another,* — and  to  have  7  offi- 
ciates, one  of  whom  officiates  al*o  at  Cloheen  chapel, 
and  another  at  the  Presentation  Convent  and  the 
Magdalene  Asylum.  The  friary  chapel  has  an  at- 
tendance of  4,200,  and  U  under  the  care  of  4  friars. 
In  1834,  the  parishioner*  consisted  of  3.451  Church- 
men, 19  Presbyterians,  109  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  20,480  Roman  Catholics;  the  Foundling 
Hospital  Sunday  school  had  an  average  attendance 
of  436  children ;  the  Union,  St.  Anne's,  Blackpool, 
and  Brickfield*'  Sunday  schools,  had  an  average 
attendance  of  362  children;  and  12  dailv  schools  had 
on  their  books  1/270  boys  and  1,062  girls.  Five  of 
the  dailv  schools  were  connected  with  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  supported  by  a  local  tax  of  Is.  per  ton 
on  coal ;  one  was  the  Green-coat  Hospital  school, 
supported  by  small  annual  subscriptions,  and  an 
estate  belonging  to  the  Hospital's  trustees;  one  was 
a  parochial  school,  salaried  with  about  £60  from 
subscription,  and  a  charity  sermon ;  one  was  a  paro- 
chial infant-school,  salaried  with  £50  from  subscrip- 
tion ;  one  was  a  National  school  in  Brickfields, 
salaried  with  £14  from  the  Board,  and  about  £28 
from  subscription,  and  a  charity  sermon  ;  one  was  a 
Loudon  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society's  school  in  Brick- 
fields, supported  by  subscription  and  a  grant  from 
the  Society;  one  was  a  boys*  school  in  Peacock- 
lane,  superintended  by  monk*,  and  supported  by 
public  contributions  and  charity  sermons ;  and  one 
was  a  girls'  school  connected  with  the  North 
sentation  Convent,  and  salaried  with  about 
from  an  annual  charity  sermon. 

St.  Maty  Sl<  an, fan  ] — This  parish  is  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Cork,  and  partly  in  the  city.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  Whitechurch  and  Blarney ;  on  the 
east,  by  St.  Anne  Shandon;  and,  on  the  west,  by 
Curricuppane ;  and,  excepting  Kyrl's  quay  and  part 
of  Bachelor's  quay,  it  lies  all  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Lee.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  Area  of 
the  barony  section,  2,107  acres;  of  the  city  section, 
270  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  16,018;  in 
1841.  15.263.  Houses  1,835.  Pop.  of  the  city  sec- 
tion, in  1841,  14.149.  Houses  1.676.  The  quondam 
parish  of  St.  Catherine,  which  still  figures  ecclesi- 
astically as  a  rectory,  is  united  to  St.  Mary  Shandon, 
bat  ha*  become  so  completely  incorporated  with  the 
latter,  that  no  vestige  of  its  separate  parochial  exist- 
ence, except  its  mere  name,  remain*.  The  old  church 
of  St  .Mary  stood  contiguous  to  Shandon-eastle,  and 
was  demolished  by  the  Irish  in  or  about  the  year 
1690;  and  the  church  of  St.  Catherine,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  unknown,  was  destroyed  by  the  Irish 
in  the  reign  of  James  II.  St.  Mary  of  Shandon  was 
assumed  as  a  name  of  distinction  from  St.  Mary  de 
Narde,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lee,  and 
now  extinct  as  either  a  parish  or  a  church.  Sbamlon- 
castle  was  long  ago  demolished,  and  stood  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  a  modern  Dominican  friary  and 
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chapel.  The  line  of  the  old  wall  of  the  castle  was 
the  boundary  between  St.  Mary  Shandon  and  St. 
Anne  Shandon,  and  is  now  indicated  by  the  east  end 
of  the  friary  chapel.  A  monastery  called  Shandon 
Abbey  stood  in  the  parish,  where  the  north  wall  is 
now  situated;  but,  in  1819,  the  only  vestiges  of  it 
were  an  ancient  well  and  part  of  an  old  chapel,  then 
u*ed  a*  a  store.  The  parishes  of  St.  Anne  Shandon 
and  St.  Paul  were  originally  parts  of  St.  Mary  Shan- 
don, and  were,  with  consent  of  the  patrons,  and  by 
act  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  Privy-council,  sepa- 
rated from  it  and  erected  into  distinct  parishes,  re- 
spectively in  1728  and  1737-  An  official  report  of 
St.  Mary's,  in  1819,  says,  *'  The  ground  set  within 
the  parish,  especially  at  Sunday's  Well,  for  villas, 
brings  as  high  a  rent  as  from  20  to  30  guinea*  an 
acre  per  annum.  The  ground  for  tillage  varies  very 
much  in  value,  some  being  taken  at  £10  or  £10  10*. 
per  acre."  An  official  report,  in  1837,  *ays  that  parts 
of  the  land  "are  occupied  by  gardens  attached  to  vil- 
las, and  other  parte  are  used' for  grazing  and  for  town- 
fields.  "—St  Mary  Shandon  is  a  rectory,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork  Tithe  composi- 
tion. £25.  Gross  income,  £229  19*.  2d. ;  nett, 
£174  3s.  Id.  Patron,  alternately  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  and  the  Earl  of  Barrymore.  The  denomi- 
nation of  St.  Catherine  is  sought  to  be  identified 
with  the  quondam  parish  of  that  name,  and  is  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  who  claims  entire  exemp- 
tion from  tithe*,  or  any  payment  as  impropriator,  to 
the  rector.  The  incumbent  is  also  chaplain  of  the 
county  of  the  city  gaol,  which  is  situated  in  the 
parish.  A  curate  has  a  stipend  of  £75.  The 
parish-church  was  built  in  1693,  by  means  of  paro- 
chial assessment.  Sittings  1,000;  attendance  800. 
A  Roman  Catholic  cbapef,  attached  to  the  city  gaol, 
has  an  attendance  of  30,  besides  the  prisoners.  In 
1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  1,666  Church- 
men, 64  Presbyterian*,  63  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  13,683  Roman  Catholics;  and  15  daily 
schools  had  on  their  books  451  boys  and  363  girl*. 
One  of  the  schools  was  salaried  with  £20  from  the 
National  Board,  and  £20  from  a  charity  sermon,  one 
with  an  annual  public  collection,  and  one  with  £60 
from  subscription ;  and  each  of  the  latter  two  was 
aided  also  with  a  portion  of  the  dividends  arising 
from  £2,000  S|  per  cent,  reduced  annuities,  la 
1840,  the  National  Board  had  two  schools  in  the 
parish. 

St.  A7r«©/»«.]_Tbis,  though  de  facto  one  parish, 
figure*  in  ecclesiastical  documents  as  a  union,  con- 
sisting of  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Bridget, 
St.  Dominick,  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Mary  de 
Narde,  St.  Stephen's,  and  St.  Maglene;  but  all 
these  parishes,  except  the  la«t,  are  now  thoroughly 
consolidated,  and  were  united  on  Aug.  3,  1752,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  25  George  II.  .  and  even  St. 
Maglene  continue*  to  be  di*tinct  chiefly  in  the  sepa- 
rate viilu.it  km  1  of  its  tithes.  The  whole' united  parish 
is  compact,  and  lies  in  the  southern  division  of  the 
city  and  its  environs.  A  small  part  of  it  i*  in  East 
Muskerry,  a  considerable  part  in  the  barony  of  Cork, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  city.  Length,  1}  mile; 
breadth,  I.  Area  of  the  Muskerry  section,  331 
acres ;  of  the  barony  of  Cork  section,  573  acres ; 
of  the  city  section,  373  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,; 
in  1831,  17.662;  in  1841.  17,473.  Houses  I.758j 
Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the  Muskerry  section,  90;  of  thai 
barony  of  Cork  section,  1,110;  of  the  city  section  J 
16.273.  Houses  in  the  three  section*,  respectively^ 
14.  176,  and  1,588  —  St.  Nicholas  is  a  rectory  t» 
portions,  a  separate  benefice,  and  the  corps  of  thus 
chancellorship  of  Cork  cathedral,  in  the  dio  of  Cornv 
Tithe  composition  of  the  rector's  part  of  St.  Ni*f 
cbolas,  £57  I4«.;  tithe 
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£21.  Gross  income,  £312  Us.;  nett,  £221  3s.  lid.; 
but  both  of  these  sums  are  exclusive  of  £8  18s. 
9id.  paid  to  the  incumbent  in  his  capacity  of  chan- 
cellor. Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  benefice  and  prebend  of  Kilmaclenan,  in  the 
dio.  of  Cloy  hc  Part  of  the  tithes  of  St.  Nicholas, 
compounded  for  £108  0*.  10d.,  is  impropriate  as 
follows,— £62  4«.  9d.  in  the  Messrs.  Meade,  £4  19s. 
9d.  in  Mr.  B.  Deeble,  and  £40  18s.  4d.  in  the  lessees 
of  Spital  lands  corporation.  One  curate  for  the 
parish  has  a  salary  of  £105.  with  a  share  of  contin- 
gent fees, — £30  of  the  salary  being  paid  from  volun- 
tary contribution  ;  and  another,  who  has  special 
charge  of  the  Hou*e  of  Industry  in  the  parish,  has 
a  salary  of  £75  from  voluntary  contribution.  The 
pnrochial  church  was  built  in  1723.  Sittings  800; 
attendance  875.  The  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
chapel  has  4  officiates,  6  or  7  services  on  Sundays, 
and  an  attendance  of  8,700 ;  and  the  Capuchin  friary 
chapel  is  under  the  care  of  4  friars,  and  has  an  attend- 
ance  of  8,100.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
2,321  Churchmen,  57  Presbyterians,  30  other  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  14,774  R  oman  Catholics ;  a 
Sunday  school  connected  with  the  friary  and  another 
Sunday  school  had  an  average  attendance  of  respec- 
tively 500  and  290  children ;  and  22  daily  schools 
had  on  their  books  1,516  boys  and  1,308  girls.  Two 
of  the  daily  schools  were  connected  with  the  House 
of  Industry,  and  supported  by  grand  jury  present- 
ments and  by  subscriptions  ;  three,  for  respectively 
boys,  girl*.  »nd  infants,  arc  supported,  and  55  of  the 
children  attending  them  clothed,  by  a  bequest  of 
about  £189  14s.  lOd.  a-year,  from  the  late  Moses 
Deane,  Esq. ;  one  was  a  female  school  salaried  with 
about  £30  from  subscription ;  one  was  the  school  of 
St.  Stephen's  hospital,  endowed  with  a  bequest  from 
the  late  Baron  Worth,  of  about  £420  a-year,  and 
under  the  trusteeship  of  the  corporation  of  the  city ; 
one  was  a  female  school,  supported  wholly  by  Miss 
Sheelian ;  one  was  connected  with  the  Presentation 
nunneiy,  and  supported  wholly  by  the  nuns;  one 
was  connected  with  the  friary,  and  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions;  and  two  were  under  the 
care  of  monks,  and  supported  by  contributions  and  a 
public  collection  amounting  to  about  £120  a-year. 

St.  Paul's.^ — This  parish  lies  wholly  in  the  city. 
It  measures  not  one- sixth  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  not  one-fourteentb  of  a  mile  in  breadth;  and 
its  area  is  only  22  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,028; 
in  1841,  4,563.  Houses  386  — St.  Paul's  is  a  rec- 
tory, and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
Gross  income,  £266;  nett,  £252  4s.  7d.  Patron, 
alternately  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Richard  Long- 
field,  Esq.  of  Longueville.  The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  benefice  of  Inchegeelagh,  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
Two  curates  have  salaries  of  respectively  £69  4s. 
7|d.  and  £50.  The  church  was  built  in  1726. 
hitting*  600;  attendance  450.  A  Wesleyan  meet- 
ing-house is  attended  by  700;  a  Primitive  Wesleyan 
meeting-house  by  GOO;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
by  4.(100;  and  the  last  has  3  officiates.  In  1834,  the 
parishioners  consisted  of  936  Churchmen,  61  Presby- 
terians, 68  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  4,089 
Roman  Catholics;  two  Sunday  schools,  the  one 
Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic,  bad  an 
average  attendance,  the  former  of  80,  and  the  latter 
of  100;  and  10  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  309 
boys  and  448  girls.  One  of  the  daily  schools  was  a 
Protestant  free-school,  supported  with  £150  a-year 
from  subscription,  out  of  which  xeveral  of  the  chil- 
dren were  clothed;  one  was  a  Protestant  free-school 
for  infants,  salaried  with  about  £25  from  subscrip- 
tion ;  and  one  was  a  free-school  for  females,  supported 
wit  I,  dividends  on  a  sum  of  £450,  3J  per  cent  Cons. 
Bank  Annuities,  and  with  £50  a-year  from  subscrip- 


tion. In  1840,  a  National  school  was  attended  bf 
273  females,  and  salaried  with  £18  from  the  Board. 

St.  -Refers.]— This  parish  lies  wholly  in  the  city. 
It  measures  half-a-mile  in  length,  and  half-a-mile  to 
breadth;  and  its  area  is  37  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831. 
7.943;  in  1841,  8,103.  Houses  660— St.  Peter*  i* 
a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cork ;  but  has  no  tithes  or 
glebe.  It*  share  in  "  the  Minister's  Money"  of  the 
city  ia  £200.  The  rectories  of  St.  Peter,  Cia- 
hignavar,  Nohoval,  KiLMowoGCE.  and  Dcwicst 
f«ee  these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  St 
Peter's,  and  the  corps  of  the  archdeaconry  of  the 
dio.  of  Cork.  All  the  other  parishes  are  um-ontigu- 
ous  with  St  Peter's ;  and,  excepting  a  small  part  ot 
Carrignavar,  they  all  lie  beyond  even  the  barony  of 
Cork.  Two  of  them — Nohoval  and  Kilmoonjjue— 
have  been  erected  into  a  perpetual  curacy.  Pop.  ot 
the  union,  in  1831,  exclusive  of  these  two  parishes. 
12,501.  Gro«s  income,  £1,098  18*.  5ad.  ;  rwtt. 
£943  2s.  II  Jd.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  in- 
cumbent is  also  a  vicar  choral  in  Cork  cathedral. 
Two  curates  for  St.  Peter's  have  salaries  of  re-pec 
tively  £69  4a.  7}d.  and  £50;  and  two  for  the  or. 
casional  duties  of  Carrignavar  and  Dunisky,  bar* 
salaries  of  respectively  £10  and  £5.  The  parockai 
church  of  St.  Peter's  was  built  about  46  years  ago, 
principally  by  means  of  subscription.  Sittings  |,5U*. 
attendance  900.  A  quakers'  meeting-house  is  at- 
tended by  280;  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house,  by  10tl . 
and  a  Franciscan  friary  chapel,  by  4,500  ;— and  lb* 
last  is  under  the  care  of  5  friars.  In  1834,  the  par- 
ishioners of  St.  Peter's  consisted  of  2.507  Church- 
men, 57  Presbyterians,  77  other  Protestant  di- 
seuters,  and  5,586  Roman  Catholics ;  3  Sunday 
school*,  2  of  which  were  Protestant  and  I  Roma 
Catholic,  had  an  average  attendance  of  520  children, 
and  12  daily  schools  had  on  their  books  195  boy* 
and  289  girls.  One  of  the  daily  schools  was  Deane'* 
charity  school,  supported  by  4*66  7*.  a-year  from  s 
bequest  by  Moses  Deane,  and  £40  from  voluntar. 
contribution;  one  was  supported  by  £19  17*.  a -ye at 
from  a  bequest  of  Messrs.  Pomeroy  and  Shearman, 
and  £2  2s.  from  the  archdeacon ;  one  wu  a  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  school,  aided  with  £20  a-year  from 
subscription ;  and  one  was  St.  Patrick's  Asylum  fur 
Orphans,  under  Roman  Catholic  supeniiteitdencv. 
and  supported  by  £220  a-year  from  voluntary  con- 
tribution. 

//o/y  Trinity,  or  CArisf-cWrA.]— This  pari>h  he* 
wholly  in  the  city.  Length  and  breadth,  each  half- 
a-mile;  area,  82  acres.  Pop,  in  1831,  9.567;  i° 
1841,  8.338.  Houses  962.  This  parish  is  a  rector*, 
a  prebend,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Cork.  Minister's  money.  £440.  Gross  income. 
1456  10s.  ;  nett,  £371  f*.  Patron,  the  diore**n 
Two  curates  have  a  salary  of  respectively  A  75  and 
£50.  The  church  was  built  in  1828,  at  the  eort 
of  £4.089  18s.  5d.,  raised  by  parochial  assessment 
Sittings  2.000;  attendance  2,300.  A  Presbyteriau 
meeting-house  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  is  attended 
by  200;  a  Presbyterian  chapel  of  the  Synod  of 
Munster,  by  300;  an  Independent  chapel,  by  500; 
a  Baptist  chapel,  by  50;  a  Separatist*'  chapel,  by 
50;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  by  3,000;  ar.il 
the  last  has  3  officiates.  In  1834,  the  parishioner- 
consisted  of  2,924  Churchmen,  49  Presbyterian*. 
304  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and  6,459  Roman 
Catholics ;  3  Sunday  schools  were  attended  on  tic- 
average  by  261  children  ;  and  10  daily  schools  bad 
on  their  books  364  boys  and  178  girls.  One  of 
the  schools  was  a  parochial  male  school,  and  sop- 
ported  by  £50  a-year  from  subscriptions  and  col- 
lection, and  an  endowment  of  £15  lri*b  from  the 
late  Mrs.  M.  Sharman  ;  one  was  a  parochial  female 
school,  supported  with  £50  a-year  from  voluntary 
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contribution;  one  was  an  iufar.t-sehoo'.sularied  with  I 
jfc*f<5  from  s ub«cription ;  one  wa*  salaried  with  about  | 
£'20,  raised  at  the  l*re«hyterian  rhupcl ;  nnd  two 
were  school*  connected  with  the  Mechanic*'  In- 


CORK, 

A  sea-port,  a  parliamentary  borough,  a  city,  the 
assize-town  of  the  county  of  Cork,  the  capital  of 
Muuster,  and  the  second  town  of  Ireland,  stands  on 
the  river  Lee,  5}  miles  west-north -west  of  Passage, 
7  west-south- wc-t  of  Ulanmire,  10  north  of  Kinsalf, 
104  we«t  of  Middleton,  13  south-south-west  of  Rath, 
connack,  15V  north-east  by  north  of  Bandon,  I" 
aoutli  by  east  of  Mallow,  20)  east  of  Macroom, 
51  couth  by  east  of  Limerick,  04}  west-south- 
west of  Waterford,  04$  east-south-east  of  Tralee, 
ant)  I '20  south-west  by  south  of  Dublin. 

Former  State.]— The  site  of  the  central  part  of 
the  present  city,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
town,  i«  the  eastern  half  of  a  low  and  flat  oblong 
tract  of  ground,  measuring  2ft  stututc  miles  in 
length,  and  3ft  furlongs  in  extreme  breadth.  This 
tract  was,  for  a  long  period,  cut  into  numerous 
islets  by  small  intersections  ami  ramifications  of  the 
river,  so  a*  to  present  the  appearance  of  being  irri- 
gated by  numerous  canals;  and  it  continued,  till 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  to  maintain  in  part  the 
character  which  originally  belonged  to  the  whole  of 
its  area, —  that  of  a  swamp  or  marsh.  The  name 
Cork,  therefore,  U  usually  supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Irish  Corcagh,  '  a  morass  ;'  though  it  has 
been  derived  by  some  writers  from  Corrniih,  the 
Irish  name  for  a  boat, — and  by  tradition,  troru  an 
alleged  native  monarch  of  the  name  of  Core,  whose 
palace  is  said  to  have  stood  on  a  spot  now  inundated 
by  Cork  Lough,  immediately  without  the  suburbs 
on  the  roud  to  Kinsale.  "Cork,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
who  wrote  about  02  years  ago,  "  was  originally  built 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square;  the  length  of  which 
was  from  the  north  gate  to  the  south  gate,  and  its 
breadth  from  the  city  wall  on  the  we»t  marsh,  to 
that  parallel  to  it  which  faced  the  ea*t  mar»h.  This 
wall  had  an  interruption  towards  the  middle,  at  the 
lower  end  of  Castle-street,  called  Martingate,  de- 
fended to  the  north  by  a  strong  castle,  which  stood 
near  the  site  of  the  new  market-hou-e.  called  the 
Queen's  Castle  ;  and  within  the  walls,  on  the  ground 
where  the  present  county  court-house  is  built,  stood 
another  castle  called  the  King's  Castle.  The  former 
was  MihMsting  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  ;  mid 
the  latter  was  taken  down  in  the  year  17'H,  ami 
bouses  built  on  the  ground.  *  *  l*o  the  south  of 
this  castle,  at  the  lower  end  of  Chri-t-church  Lane, 
stood  a  strong  tower  on  the  city  wall,  called  the 
Hopewell,  from  whence  I  do  nut  find  any  other  till 
the  southeast  angle  of  the  wall  where  there  was 
a  small  tower;  and  from  thence  to  the  south  gate, 
there  was  no  fortification.  Both  the  north  and  south 
gates  wire  defended  by  old  castles,  one  at  eaeh  end 
of  the  bridge.  From  the  south  gate  to  the  south- 
wet  angle  was  a  tower  about  midway,  nnd  one  at 
that  angle.  The  Watergate  was  defended  by  a  small 
old  castle,  between  which  and  the  north-west  angle. 
Stood  the  bellrv  of  St.  Peter's  church,  taken  down 
and  rebuilt,  anno  1083.  From  hence,  lo  the  north- 
west angle,  is  one  small  tower  still  remaining,  uud 
another  at  that  angle,  whence  the  wall  ran,  without 
■ny  fortification,  till  it  cone  to  the  north  gate,  de- 
fended by  a  castle  at  earh  end  of  the  bridge,  as  be- 
fore-meutioned.  There  was  also  a  round  tower,  in 
the  strand  near  the  north  bridge,  between  which  and 
the  Queen's  Castle  were  two  small  towers."  Cam- 
sieti,  describing  the  city  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of 


Queen  Elizabeth,  says,  "  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  en- 
closed with  walls,  and  encompassed  with  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  which  also  crosses  it,  anil  is  not 
accessible  but  by  bridges,  lying  along,  as  it  were,  in 
one  direct  street,  with  a  bridge  over  it."  Follow  ing 
the  latter  authority,  and  glancing  also  at  the  Pacata 
Ilibernica,  and  a  statement  of  St. unburst,  we  may 
believe  that,  up  to  the  year  1000,  the  town  consisted 
almost  solely  of  a  street  of  two  members,  or  of  one 
street  cut  into  two  by  a  bridge  and  a  castle  whose 
site  came  afterwards  to  be  occupied  by  the  Exchange. 
"  A  picture  of  this  street,  at  once  ju-t  and  humor- 
ous." savs  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  "is  given  in  an  ad- 
mirable little  sat ne  which  I  once  met  with  :_ 


 •  Here  you  may  see 

Xew  house*,  pmudlv  emineni  o'er  old, 
ronfus'it:y  interspersed— Uie  old  arc  clnd 
tn  sober  itat.— the  new  are  gay  with  brick. 
Like  new  red  buttons  on  an  old  blue  coat. 
Time  mar  perchance — lomj  time  with  chanc 
To  deck  them  all  in  lirerT  of  brick. 
So  worsted  stockings  (t  have  heard)  a  pair, 
lit  constant  darning,  have  liern  changed  to  «llk  V 

Yet  the  ecclesiastical  pile  which  originally  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  of  St.  Finharr,  and 
which  is,  with  very  high  probability,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  nucleus  of  the  earliest  cluster  of  habi- 
tations upon  the  Corcaeh  or  mar>h  of  the  Lee,  stood 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chief  south  channel  of  the 
river,  and,  of  course,  was  not  included  within  the 
walls.  But  both  Old  Cork,  which  surrounded  the 
cathedral,  and  Blackpool,  which  stood  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  chief  north  channel  of  the  river,  con- 
tinued to  be  mere  villages,  and  had  little  intercourse 
with  the  city  except  as  receptacles  for  country  pro- 
duce brought  on  market-days  uuder  a  military  escort. 

Arckittcturul  Progreu. ]  —  In  1033,  the  north  bridge 
and  the  castle  upon  it  were  overwhelmed  by  a  great 
flood  iu  the  river;  in  1035,  the  remains  of  these 
structures,  and  aNo  the  wall  called  Lombard's  wall, 
were  taken  down;  in  1030,  a  new  wooden  bridge 
was  ordered  to  be  erected  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town  ;  about  1070,  the  south  channel  of  the  river 
was  deepened  and  improved  for  navigation;  in  1<>70, 
the  south  bridge  was  rebuilt;  and,  in  1G7H,  draw- 
bridges were  constructed  on  the  north  and  south 
bridges.  These  changes  indicate  the  commence- 
ment of  a  process  of  renovation  which  was  mainly 
originated  and  directed  by  the  spirit  of  trade,  and 
whicb,  though  slow  at  first,  was  steady  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  gradually  accelerated  in  movement  till  it 
re-edified  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  city,  and  con- 
structed two  rivals  to  it  in  magnitude,  on  respectively 
the  north  and  the  south  sides  of  the  divided  waters 
of  the  Lee.  Some. of  the  eastern  marches,  which 
afterwards  became  the  site  of  some  of  the  best  part* 
of  the  modern  city,  were  now  drained,  and  were 
variously  disposed  in  garden-,  a  howling-green,  and 
building-ground  for  some  temporary  elections.  A 
siege  which  the  town  sustained  iu  b  .)  >  from  the 
celebrated  Duke—then  the  Earl  of  Mat  thorough— 
occasioned  serious  damage  and  even  partial  destruc- 
tion to  some  of  the  new  improvements;  but  the 
peace  which  followed  so  powerfully  revived  and 
stimulated  the  work  of  renovation,  us  to  have  be- 
come  practically  the  era  from  winch  the  existing 
town  takes  its  date.  Almo-t  all  the  marshy  islands 
adjacent  to  the  old  town  s  site  were  reclaimed  ;  and 
some  of  them,  or  rather  the  grounds  by  which  they 
were  superseded,  still— as  in  the  instances  of  l'ike  s 
Mar-h,  Dunscombe's  Mar-h,  and  Hammond's  Marsh 
—retain  their  original  designations  jointly  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  reclaimed. 
In  1700.  a  great  part  of  the  city  walls  facing  the 
cast  marsh  was  taken  down;  and  several  breaches 
in  other  parts  were  stopped  up,  and  ull  the  staira 
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leading  to  them  removed.  In  1712— IS,  the  wooden 
bridges  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  city  were 
pulled  down,  and  superseded  hy  handsome  stone 
erections.  In  1719,  Mr.  Edward  Webber  constructed 
the  public  walk  called  the  Mardyke,  nearly  an  Eng. 
li»h  mile  in  length,  westward  along  a  marsh  to  near 
the  point  where  the  Lee  forks  into  two  main-chan- 
nels  ;  and,  at  its  termination,  he  built  a  brick  hou«e, 
and  endo-oil  a  tea-garden,  which  became  a  favourite 
summer  resort  of  the  citizens.  Hammond's  Marsh, 
which  lay  between  the  town  and  the  commence- 
merit  of  this  promenade,  was  also  provided  with 
public  gardens  and  had  *'a  large  and  pleasant  bowl- 
ing-green, planted  on  its  margin  with  trees  kept 
regularly  cut."  In  1723,  the  east  marsh  and  Duns- 
combe's  Marsh  had  become  so  extensively  edifuvd 
and  peopled  as  to  be  erected  into  the  parish  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  provided  with  a  parochial  place  of  wor- 
ship. In  1715  and  17*28.  gaols  for  the  county  at  large, 
■  and  for  the  county  of  the  city,  supplanted  the  old 
castles  and  gates  which  stood  at  the  ends  of  the 
main  street,  and  had  then  become  ruinou*;  but  these 
gaols  were  incommodious  and  ungraceful  structures, 
as  insecure  as  tbey  were  lumpish,  and  they  have 
necessarily  been  swept  away  in  the  progress  of  a 
maturing  improvement.  The  various  canals  and 
ditches,  which  cut  the  site  and  immediate  environs 
of  the  old  town  into  a  labyrinth  of  islets,  were 
gradually  arched  over;  and  the  roadways  which 
•uperseded  them  combined  with  the  embankments, 
and  raised  grounds  upon  periodically  flooded  marshes, 
to  consolidate  the  whole  tract  between  the  two 
outer  channels  of  the  Lee  into  one  island.  In  1774. 
the  canal  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
sent Henry-street  was  arched;  in  1778.  the  canal  be- 
tween Hammond's  quay  and  the  west  side  of  the  city 
walls  was  converted  into  a  street  which  received  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  Grattan ;  in  1780,  a  canal 
between  Tuckey's  quay  and  the  Mall,  was  formed 
into  the  present  Grand  Parade ;  in  1781,  the  canal 
between  Long  quay  and  Colville's  quay  became 
Patrick -street ;  about  the  same  time,  the  Potatoe 
quay  dock,  between  the  subsequent  corn  market 
and  bridewell,  was  covered  in  ;  in  1795.  the  canal 
called  Fenn's  quay,  was  converted  into  Nile-street; 
and  soon  utter  other  canals  were  formed  into 
Nelson  s-place  and  the  South  Mall,— the  latter  the 
best  street  in  Cork.  Improvements,  or  rather  ex- 
tensions, were  commenced  also  around  the  quondam 
villages  of  Old  Cork  and  Blackpool;  and  these  have 
so  far  and  rapidly  pushed  series  of  street-lines  along 
the  extreme  sides  of  the  Lee,  and  up  the  adjacent 
slopes,  as  practically  to  have  placed  two  large  towns 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  renovated  and  extended 
river-girt  city  of  the  marshes. 

Preunt  Condition.] — "  It  is  difficult,"  says  the 
succinct  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Boundaries, — "  It  is  difficult  to 
particularize  any  one  quarter  of  the  city  ;  as  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  several  conditions  of  the  inhabitants 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of,  and  occasionally  interwoven  with,  each 
other.  St.  Patrick-street,  the  Grand  Parade,  the 
South  Mall,  Great  George-street,  St.  Patrick's-hill, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  streets,  the  Quays, 
the  Glaumire-road,  South-terrace,  Warren-place, 
and  Lapps-island,  are  inhabited  by  persons  of  wealth 
and  respectability,  or  occupied  with  warehouses; 
but  many  of  the  streets,  and  nearly  all  the  lanes 
branching  off  from  these  main  streets  and  places,  are 
occupied  by  numerous  families  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  many  apparently  in  the  lowest  state  of  destitu- 
tion. The  suburbs  toward  the  south,  and  parts  of 
those  toward  the  north  and  north-west,  are  occupied 
by  persons  in  a  condition  bordering  on  pauperism. 


The  principal  streets  and  quarters  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  are  well-paved  and  lighted;  but  the  land 
and  narrow  back  streets  are  generally  neglected." 
"  Cork,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  I  call  a  fine  city,  sar- 
passed  by  few  in  the  excellence  and  width  of  its 
streets,  or  in  the  magnificence  of  its  outlets ;  aad 
deficient  only  in  the  architectural  beauty  of  iu  pub- 
lic buildings.  Although  there  is  not  in  Cork  so 
great  a  contrast  between  splendour  and  misery  as  ia 
Dublin,  more  of  this  contrast  is  visible  tban  Emra-h 
cities  of  the  same  size  exhibit.  The  be*t  quarters 
of  Cork  are  fully  upon  a  par  with  the  best  quarters 
of  Liverpool  or  Manchester  ;  but  the  worst  parts  of 
Cork  are  worse  and  more  extended  tban  in  those 
towns.  The  best  streets  in  Cork  are  the  mercantile 
streets ;  and  in  these  the  shops  are  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  those  of  Dublin.  Few  streets  in  Cork 
have  the  appearance  of  being  inhabited  by  the  upper 
classes.  One  cause  of  this  is,  that  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  the  merchants  live  out  of  town.  The  passion 
for  country-houses  is  universal;  and  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  environs  is  a  great  encourager  of  tan 
passion.  Cork  is  a  picturesque  city,  in  its  architec- 
ture, in  its  form,  and  in  its  situation.  With  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  streets  are  irregular,  every  hou*e 
having  a  style,  height,  and  size  of  its  own ;  in  its 
outline,  the  city  is  picturesque,  for,  although  the 
principal  part  is  tolerably  compact,  it  branches  oat 
at  various  points,  following  the  course  of  the  river 
and  its  tributaries ;  and  it  is  eminently  picturesque 
in  situation,  built  as  it  is  upon  a  most  irregular  sur- 
face, and  dominated  by  the  wooded  heights  that 
form  the  magnificent  boundaries  of  the  river  and  its 
sea-reaches.  The  best  view  of  Cork  is  obtained 
from  the  elevation  which  rises  to  the  north,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  barracks,  but  from  every 
elevation  on  every  side,  the  city  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage. It  is  greatly  deficient  in  spires,  however. 
In  any  continental  city  of  the  same  size,  one  couU 
certainly  enumerate  from  twenty  to  thirty  :  Cork 
boasts  of  but  two.  The  extreme  suburbs  of  Cork 
are  not  so  wretched  as  I  found  them  in  moat  other 
large  towns  ;  but  if  one  does  not  find  the  lung  rows 
of  mud  cabins  which  branch  out  from  Waterford  and 
Kilkenny,  abundance  of  wretched  hovels  are  found 
in  the  lanes  and  yards  of  the  city."  Nearly  all  tb* 
new  and  the  altered  streets  are  either  eligibly  wide 
or  airily  spacious;  but  the  old  streets  and  the 
numerous  alleys  are  at  once  confined,  crowded,  and 
filthy.  One  miserable  alley,  not  more  than  10  feet 
in  width,  exhibits,  in  its  name  of  Broad-lane,  a 
memorial  of  how  contracted  and  squeezed  mu>t 
have  been  the  cluster  of  ancient  streets  amouff 
which  it  was  pre-eminent  for  breadth.  The  pic- 
turesque irregularity,  noticed  by  Mr.  Inglis,  in  the 
style,  height,  and  size  of  houses,  is  considerably 
heightened  by  whimsical  diversity  in  their  colour. 
"  The  stone  used  for  building  in  the  northern  sub- 
urbs," remarks  Mr.  Croker,  "  is  of  a  reddish  brown, 
and  in  the  southern,  of  a  cold  grey  tint.  One  side 
of  the  moat  conspicuous  church  steeple,  that  of  St. 
Anne's  or  Upper  Sbandon,  has  been  actually  built 
with  red  stone,  and  the  other  three  with  limestone. 
Add  to  this  opposition  of  colours,  houses  sheathed 
with  deep  blue  and  purple  slates,  as  a  protection 
from  the  weather, — some  built  entirely  of  red  brick, 
—others  stained  with  a  dark  yellow  wash,— and  an 
idea  of  the  harmony,  or  rather  discord,  may  be 
formed.  Few  cities,  therefore,  are  more  calculated 
than  Cork,  to  impress  a  traveller  with  an  opinion  of 
the  independent  feeling  of  its  inhabitants." 

About  22  years  ago,  the  aggregate  area  occupied 
by  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city  was  ascertained 
by  actual  measurement  to  be  600,530  square  yard., 
or  about  124  acres.    At  present,  the  extreme  length 
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of  the  town,  from  north  to  south,  is  almost  exactly 
two  statute  miles ;  and  the  extreme  breadth,  from 

east  to  west,  U  very  nearly  1 4  mile  The  northern 

division  extends  upwards  of  a  mile  parallel  to  the 
ri  ver,  and  the  same  distance  in  the  direction  of  north- 
east by  north ;  but  its  strictly  compact  portion  is  an 
oblong'  in  the  former  direction,  and  measures  about 
6  fur loncs  by  3.  The  streets  in  this  division  are 
thrown  together  in  almost  a  labyrinth  of  confusion  ; 
and  this  circumstance,  cdmbined  with  the  irregularity 
of  the  surface  on  which  they  stand,  and  the  motley 
mixation  of  edificed  character  which  they  possess, 
produces  an  effect  very  considerably  out  of  keeping 
with  the  general  style  of  the  other  two  divisions. 
The  chief  thoroughfares  which  draw  notice  for  either 
spaciousness,  comparative  straightnecs,  or  tolerable 
uniformity  or  goodness,  are  the  terrace  or  one-sided 
street  along  the  river,— Bridge-street,  St.  Patricke- 
faill.  and  Audley.place,  forming  jointly  one  line  of 
nearly  3  furlongs  northward  from  St.  Patricks- 
bridge, — a  street  about  j  of  a  statute  mile  long, 
ascending  north-north-eastward  from  near  the  end 
of  North-bridge, — Water  Course  and  York-streets, 
partly  somewhat  parallel  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
former,  but  eventually  identified  with  it.  and  pro- 
longing their  joint  line,  up  the  ascent,  to  the  forking 
of  respectively  the  Mallow,  the  old  Dublin,  and  the 
upperGlanmire,  roads, — Dominick-street,  a  thorough- 
fare of  1 4  furlong  in  the  interior,  and  parallel  with 
the  river, — and  Fair-lane  and  Blarney-lane,  leading 
out,  the  former  north-north-westward,  and  the 
latter  westward,  on  different  routes  to  Blarney. 
But  the  outlets  and  outskirts  of  this  division  of 
the  town  possess  rich  blendings  of  rural  and  city 
beauty,  and  are  overlooked,  nearly  all  round,  with 
vantage-grounds  which  command  thrilling  views  of 
the  city  and  the  gorgeous  valley  of  the  Lee.  The 
Lower  Glanmire  road  skirts  the  river,  and  conducts 
to  the  wharves  and  timber-yards  ;  the  Upper  Glan- 
mire road  leads  to  the  extensive  and  commodious 
suite  of  barracks ;  and  both,  though  now  busy  and 
populous  street*,  were  not  long  ago  solitary  walks. 
The  Sunday's  Well  road,  between  Blarney-lane  and 
the  Lee,  leads  to  the  old  and  pretty  little  suburb  of 
Sunday's  Well,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  to 
the  summit  of  a  steep  and  considerable  bill  around 
which  is  hung  the  most  magnificent  and  extensive  of 
the  many  imposing  panoramic  views  of  the  environs 
of  Cork.  Dr.  Smith,  speaking  of  Sunday's  Well, 
even  in  1748,  says,  "  Here  are  very  great  plantations 
of  strawberries,  of  the  largest  and  finest  kind,  as  the 
chili  and  the  hautboy  strawberry.  The  planters  of 
those  fruit  pay  considerable  rents  for  their  gardens, 
by  the  profits  arising  from  them  alone;  and  they 
have  also  great  plantations  of  them  round  other  parts 
of  the  city." 

The  southern  division  of  the  city  is'  rather  the 
smallest  of  the  three ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tending 6  statute  furlongs  from  east  to  west,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  nearly  J  j  furlongs.  A  section  of  it 
on  the  west,  measuring  about  2j  furlongs  by  14.  is 
strictly  the  successor  of  the  original  Old  Cork,  and 
consists  of  an  irregular  and  rather  dense  group  of 
alleys  and  short  streets  around  St.  Finbar's  cathe- 
dral The  principal  streets,  independent  of  this 
group,  but  partly  in  juxtaposition  with  its  exterior, 
are  Barrack-hill  and  its  continuation,  extending  5 
furlongs,  first  west-south- west  ward,  and  next  west- 
ward from  the  South-bridge,  out  to  the  southern 
road  to  Bandon  and  Macroom,  —  Sullivan's  quay, 
overlooking  the  river  between  South-bridge  and 
Parliament-bridge,  —  Evergreen  -  street,  afterwards 
continued  by  Evergreen-road,  and  jointly  with  an 
interval  between  them,  5J  furlongs  in  length,  ex- 
tending in  the  direction  of  south  by  east  from  near 


the  commencement  of  Barrack-hill, — Abbey-street, 
Douglas-street,  and  High-street,  forming  a  joint  line 
of  5  furlongs  south -east ward  from  near  the  com- 
mencement of  Evergreen-street  to  the  outlet  towurd 
Passage, — and  Nicholas-street,  nearly  a  furlong  iu 
length,  between  Evergreen-street  and  Douglas-street. 
The  outlet  toward  Passage  is  lusciously  beautiful, 
and  leads  the  pedestrian  into  a  wilderness  of  tweets, 
a  maze  of  loveliness,  an  expanse  of  tumuUted  garden, 
ground  powdered  all  over  with  villas,  and  feathered 
with  shrubberies,  and  enclosures,  and  woods,  at  least 
6  miles  down  the  river.  Cork  Lough,  measuring 
upwards  of  {  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  figuring  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  Mr.  Crofton  Croker's  «  Fairy  Le- 
gends,' lies  Ij  furlong  south  of  the  continuation  of 
Barrack-bill,  and  is  approached  by  a  short  street 
called  Lough-lane.  In  it  -  vicinity  is  the  suburb  of 
Glasheen,  formerly  famed  for  its  bleachgreen,  and  for 

Friar's  Walk,  a  very  partially  edificed  thoroughfare, 
somewhat  parallel  with  Evergreen-road,  and  a  little 
west  of  it,  leads  to  the  new  cemetery,  the  Pere  la 
Chaise  of  Cork.  This  place  was  formerly  a  Botanic 
Garden,  attached  to  the  Cork  Institution ;  and,  in 
1826,  was  purchased  by  the  now  celebrated  Friar 
Matthew,  or  the  monastic  community  over  which  be 
presides,  and  devoted,  with  all  its  profusion  of  vege- 
table beauties,  to  the  uses  of  a  cemetery.  "  It  is 
therefore  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  kingdom,"  say 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  "  being  full  of  the  rarest  trees, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  walls  are  covered 
with  climbing  roses  and  other  shrubs  ;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  its  soil  and  aspect,  every  thing  is  growing 
in  luxuriant  profusion.  The  hand  of  science  has 
laid  out  its  gravelled  paths,  and  the  art  of  the  sculp, 
tor  has  been  employed  to  ornament  it — occasionally 
with  remarkably  good  taste  and  effect,  but  not  uu- 
frequently  so  as  greatly  to  mar  its  beauty.  *  •  • 
We  regret  to  add  that  the  cemetery  is  completely 
overgrown  with  weeds — gigantic  nettles  and  docks 
bave  been  permitted  absolutely  to  cover  the  graves, 
reminding  the  visitor  far  too  forcibly  of  the  lines  on 
4  the  Sluggard,'— 

*  I  went  to  bis  if anlcn  and  saw  the  wild  brier. 
The  thorn  and  the  thiitie  are**  higher  and  higher.'  ■ 

The  middle  or  insular  division  of  the  city  measure* 
a  little  up  wants  of  a  statute  mile  from  east  to  west, 
by  about  2J  furlongs  in  mean  breadth  ;  and  over  very 
nearly  all  its  length,  it  compactly  occupies  the  island 
from  margin  to  margin  of  the  encincturing  streams. 
But  the  island  diminishes  almost  to  a  point  at  the 
east  end,  and  has  room  at  that  extremity  for  only 
the  custom-house  and  its  appendages  ;  and,  in  the 
portion  which  extends  west  of  the  town,  it  has  a 
mean  breadth  of  only  about  1 f,  furlong,  and  is  tra- 
versed from  end  to  end  in  straight  and  mutually 
parallel  lines  by  the  splendid  new  western  approach 
to  the  city,  and  the  fine  old  promenade  of  Mardyke, 
— the  latter  now  shaded  by  rows  of  imposing  elms. 
Great  George-street,  a  spacious  and  finely  edificed 
thoroughfare,  2\  furlongs  in  length,  forms  the  com. 
munication  between  nearly  the  centre  of  the  business 
part  of  the  town,  or  from  the  Grand  Parade  across 
South  Main-street,  to  the  new  western  approach ;  and 
it  has  also  occasioned  a  renewal,  to  Mardyke  and  the 
vicinity  of  tin-  Mansion- House,  of ^the  general  pub- 

of  the  previous  lines  of  communication  had  occa- 
sioned to  be  greatly  diminished.  A  section  of  town 
north  of  this  street,  and  west  of  the  Main  streets, 
and  measuring  nearly  21  by  14  furlong*,  continues  to 
consist  almost  wholly  of  a  dense  packing  of  numerous 
lanes  and  alleys,  oriental  in  their  narrowness  and 
Spanish  in  their  filth.    The  North  and  South  Main 
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ginal  city—jointly  form  a  line  of  3J  furlong*  south- 
ward  from  the  North-bridge  to  the  South-bridge; 
they  are  mutually  separated— in  name,  at  least — near 
the  middle  of  the  line,  at  the  spot  where  now  stands 
the  exchange  ;  they  still  retain,  as  the  site  of  two  of 
the  old  parish -churches,  and  in  the  character  of  many 
of  their  private  edifices,  memorial*  of  their  quondam 
importance;  and  they  at  different  periods,  and  in 
compliment  to  successive  sovereign  •»,  temporarily  bore 
the  names  of  Royal-street,  the  Queen's  Majesty's, 
street,  King-street,  and  Hi-  Highness's-street.  The 
Grand  Parade,  a  very  spacious  street,  runs  I)  fur- 
long northward  from  the  river,  opposite  Sullivan's 
quay,  to  the  west  end  of  Patrick-street,  and  is  con- 
tinued to  the  north  side  of  the  island  by  a  street 
utterly  unworthy  of  so  superb  an  associate.  At  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  Grand  Parade,  stands  an 
equestrian  6tatue  of  George  II. ;  and  near  this  sta- 
tue is  Gingle  Stand,  a  point  from  which  a  project 
existed,  in  I832,  of  throwing  a  timber  bridge  across 
the  river  to  Sullivan's  quay.  The  South  Mall  ex- 
tend* 3  furlongs  eastward  from  the  south  end  of  the 
Grand  Parade  to  A nglesea- bridge ;  but,  over  about 
one-third  of  its  length,  is  only  a  terrace  or  one-sided 
street  overlooking  the  river.  St.  Patrick 's-street.  a 
very  spacious  and  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  in  some 
respect*  the  most  curious  street  in  the  city,  goes  off 
east  south-eastward  from  the  northern!  of  the  Grand 
Parade,  and  terminates  north-north-eastward  at  St. 
Patrick 's-bridge ;  and  it  consists  of  three  part*,  each 
•bout  a  furlong  in  length,  and  jointly  constituting 
what,  if  completed,  would  be  three  sides  of  a  hepta- 
gon. Another  rather  spacious  street  goes  northward 
across  the  inland  from  Anglesea-bridge ;  a  straight 
but  narrow  street  run*  about  5  furlongs  due  east  from 
the  middle  of  South  Main-street ;  ami  very  numerous 
streets,  additional  to  all  we  have  mentioned,  lie  ea»t 
of  the  Main  street*,  and  for  the  most  part  are  con- 
structed on  a  tolerably  uniform  observance  of  the 
rectilinear  and  rectangular  alignment,  but  are  nearly 
all  short,  narrow,  dingy,  or  otherwise  unentitled,  ex- 
cept from  incidental  historical  association,  to  any  in- 
dividual notice.  The  quays,  particularly  at  the  south 
point  of  the  island  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Custom- 
house, and  the  office  of  the  St.  George  Steam  Packet 
Company,  have  not  only  a  stirring  and  prosperous, 
but  an  ornamental  and'  occasionally  a  sumptuous, 
appearance.  Old  Bridewell-lane,  a  very  narrow  and 
obscure  alley,  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  Corn 
Market, — afterwards  couverted  into  a  bridewell. 
Portney's-lane  and  Dingle-lane  were  the  site  of 
respectively  the  Assembly  Room  and  a  somewhat 
celebrated  theatre.  Broad- lane  also  had  at  one 
time  n  theatre ;  and,  for  two  or  three  years  about 
the  middle  of  last  centurv,  was  the  place  of  public 
execution.  Cross-street  iia*  its  name  from  having 
been  the  site  of  a  Market  Cross.  Grultou's  Alley 
has  its  name  from  being  the  scene  of  the  Duke  ot 
Grafton's  death  in  1690,  from  the  shot  of  a  black- 
smith. Fish-Shamblc-lane,  now  destitute  of  the 
object  which  obviously  originated  its  present  name, 
is  said  to  have  been  known,  in  the  days  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers,  as  Ireland's  Ri»ing  Liberty-street.  Nile- 
street  was  originally  a  canal  arched  over  in  1705,  and 
has  its  designation  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  the 
Nile.  GratUn-street— which  we  formerly  stated  to 
have  'been  so  named  in  honour  of  the  'celebrated 
Henry  Grattan— was  ordered  by  the  corporation,  in 
I79f»,  to  be  called  Duncan-street,  in  honour  of  Ad- 
miral Duncan  ;  but  it  reacquired  its  original  name,  in 
18(H5,  through  the  influence  of  Sheriff  Penrose. 

EccUiiastic-il  liuihlimjt.] — The  cathedral  of  Cork 
crowns  a  slight  rising  ground;  and,  excepting  the 
tower  of  the  steeple,  and  a  few  other  remain*  of  lis 
predecessor  which  were  incorporated  with  it,  was 


all  built  between  the  years  1725  nnd  1735,  by  means 
of  a  tax  imposed  by  act  of  parliament  of  one  shilling 
per  ton  upon  all  cual  and  culm  consumed  within  the 
city.  It  is  a  plain,  massive,  dull,  tasteless,  oblong 
pile,  totally  destitute  of  what  is  usually  regarded  as 
cathedral  character,  and  possessing  hardly  a  claim  to 
any  sort  of  architectural  consideration.  The  old 
tower  rises  from  the  west  end,  and  is  surmounted 
by  an  octagonal  spire  of  most  unsymmetrical  pro- 
portions ;  the  body  of  the  church  affects  the  Done 
order,  but  has  windows  with  wooden  -a-h  frames, 
and  presents  hardly  a  feature  of  attraction  to  either 
the  superficial  observer  or  the  artist;  and  the  inte- 
rior is  distinguished  from  that  of  an  ordinary  paro- 
chial place  of  worship  only  by  the  bi» hop's 'throne 
and  the  stall*  of  the  dignitaries.  A  pointed  door  wit 
is  the  only  one  of  even  the  remnants  of  the  ancient 
structure  which  draws  attention  ;  it  is  recessed  and 
richly  moulded ;  it  consists  of  two  distinct  orebe*. 
ornamented  in  low  relief,— the  outer  by  cluster 
columns  and  a  cinquefoiled  head,  and  the  inner  l>* 
bold  and  well-relieved  mouldings.  Tbe  surrounding 
cemetery  is  densely  crowded,  and  contains  a  fesr 
monuments  worthy  of  notice.  A  pillar  tower  for- 
merly stood  in  the  cemetery ;  but,  having  sustained 
much  damage  from  the  fort  on  Barrack -bill  at  the 
storming  of  Cork  under  Marlborough,  it  was  taken 
down,  and  has  become  completely  obliterated.  Tfct 
Diocesan  Library,  with  offices  attached,  is  at  the 
east  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  still  contains  the 
book*  of  its  founder.  Archdeacon  Pomeroy.  The 
episcopal  palace,  built  by  Bishop  Mann,  is  a  large, 
handsome,  square  edifice,  fronting  the  west  end  of 
the  cathedral,  ami  possessing  very  limited  pleasure- 
grounds  The  church  of  St.  Anne  Shamlon  stands 

on  a  considerable  eminence,  anil  has  an  ungraceful, 
disproportionately  large,  and  pepper-box  like  steeple 
of  170  feet  iu  height, — consisting  of  a  square  lower 
and  a  graduated  turret  of  three  stories,  but  making 
some  amends  for  its  ugliness  by  the  mu.-ie  of  a  toler- 
ably good  chime  of  bells — Chri-t -church  is  a  pUin 
structure,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  South  Ms  n- 
street,  and  surrounded  by  a  cemetery  which  con t. tins 
some  curious  old  grave-stones.  A  steeple,  wi.ica 
originally  ornamented  the  church,  sunk  ?omr  feet  on 
one  side,  and  was  all  taken  down,  except  tbe  tower, 
from  the  roof  of  the  church  to  the  foundation.  This 
leans  considerably,  yet  is  believed  to  be  perfecilr 
secure;  and  it  has  given  rise  to  a  common  civic 
proverb,  applied  to  any  violent  leader  of  a  party.  — 
•'  All  on  one  side  like  Chri-t-church." — St.  Peter » 
church  occupies  a  nuirow  recess  on  the  west  side 
of  North  Main-street;  and,  though  presenting  a  very 
plain  exterior,  is  elegantly  adorned  within,  and  has 

a  neat  Gothic  steeple  The  other  parochial  place* 

of  worship  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  are  ail 
plain  structures,  without  either  monument,  antiquity, 
or  any  intrinsic  feature  to  challenge  a  topograptii-t  s 
notice — St  Luke's  church  is  a  chapel-ol-ease ;  and 
the  Episcopal  Free  Church  ha*  attached  to  it  an 
asylum  for  distressed  widows  of  ministers  of  the 
Establishment.  The  Independent  chapel  in  George- 
street  is  a  neat  Grecian  edifice,  raised  through  the 
spirited  exertions  of  tbe  Rev.  John  Burnet,  now  of 
Camber  well;  and  the  Presbyterian  chapel  in  Queen- 
street  was  opened,  in  1831,' by  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Co*>k< 
of  Bellas. 

The  principal  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  or  that 
which  is  regarded  as  the  cathedral  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground  111 
Cha|iel-slreet,  near  the  parish-church  of  St.  Anne 
Shaudon.  It  was  built  in  180?*.  i«  crucilorm,  ai»t 
measures  as  follow:  Length.  I0D  fed;  breadth  of 
the  nave  and  ride-aisles,  tj:2  feet  ,  length  of  the  trait- 
sept,  90  feet ;  height  of  the  vaulting,  42  feet  The 
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hat  three  altars,  U  highly  ornamented,  and 
display*  great  magnificence.  On  one  «ide  of  the 
structure  is  a  *chool-hoti  ->■ ;  and  on  another  is  a 
monastic  establishment.  The  part  of  the  city  which 
environs  the  chapel  is  very  poor;  and  the  approaches 
to  the  pile  are  squalid  and  irregular  alleys.— The 
Parish  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  plain  and 


cruciform  structure,  with  some  fine  sculp- 
turing*, and  a  good  monument  of  Dr.  MacCarthy  in 
the  interior — Another  parochial  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  is  situated  in  Carey  s-lane;  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel-of-ease  is  situated  on  the  Lower  Glanmire- 
rosu) ;  and  four  monastic  public  rhapeU  are  attached 
to  their  respective  monastic  establishment*. 

Momm$tie  Building*.]  —  The  existing  monastic 
establishments  in  Cork,  are  the  Augustinian  friary 
in  Brunswick-street,  with  a  prior  and  two  friars ; 
the  Franciscan  friarv  in  Little  Cross-street,  with  a 
guardian  and  four  friars ;  the  Dominican  friary  in 
Dominick-street,  with  a  prior  and  three  friars ;  the 
Capuchin,  or  South  Franciscan  friary,  in  Blackamoor- 
lane,  with  a  provincial,  a  guardian,  and  three  friars; 
the  house  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
in  Peacock-lane ;  the  Presentation  Monastery,  in 
Cove-street;  the  North  Presentation  Nunnery,  in 
Clarence-street;  the  house  of  the  SUters  of  Charity, 
in  Easonhill ;  and  the  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Merry, 
in  Rutland-street,  adjoning  the  princip.il  parochial 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  new  Dominican  cha- 
pel, on  Pope's  quay,  has  in  its  front  an  imposing 
six-columned  Ionic  portico,  and  is  one  of  the  mo*t 
elegant  edifices  in  the  city.  The  Capuchin  chapel, 
on  Charlotte's  quay,  was  commenced  in  18-12,  from 
designs  by  the  Messrs.  Pain ;  and  it  has  cost  £20.000, 
and  affects  to  resemble,  in  its  peculiar  style  of  Gothic 
architecture,  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  Two  large 
schools  are  connected  with  the  Presentation  Monas- 
tery. 

Numerous  monastic  institutions  existed  previous 
to  the  Reformation;  hut  though  their  sites  continue 
to  be  well-known,  the  buildings  themselves  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  completely  erased.— The 
abbey  of  St.  Fin  ha  rr  was  founded  or  refounded,  in 
1 134,  for  regular  canons  of  the  onler  of  Augustine ; 
and  probably  occupied  the  site  of  aCuldee  establish- 
ment, founded  about  the  year  600,— the  date  usually 
claimed  for  the  original  abbev."  The  possessions 
of  this  monastery,  together  with  monastic  property 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  were  granted,  at  the 
dissolution,  to  Connac  MacTeige  MacCarthy;  and 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  buildings  were  destroyed 
about  the  year  1745.  — A  monastery  for  Conventual 
Franciscans,  usually  called  the  Grey  friary,  and 
situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  was  founded 
in  1214  by  Dermot  MacCarthy  Reagh,  but  was  long 

ago  entirely  demolished  A  Dominican  friary,  called 

the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Island,  was  founded 
in  1229  by  the  Barry  family,  and  stood  on  an  Mand 
named  Cro»*  Green  in  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
but  was  entirely  taken  down  early  in  the  I8th  cen- 
tury.—An  Augustinian  friary,  also  situated  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I  Its  chapel  seems  to  have  been  a  splendid 
structure,  and  had  a  magnificent  east  window  of  30 
feet  by  50,  but,  early  in  the  18th  century,  its  walls 
and  tower  were  used  as  a  sugar-home  and  for  other 
trading  purposes.— A  nunnery,  called  the  Nunnery 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  founded  in  the  14th 
century  by  William  and  John  de  Barry  .  and  its  site 
whs  accidentally  ascertained  in  1740,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  some  ancient  tombs,  in  the  course  of 
digging  a  foundation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  market- 
house. —  A  priory  or  hospital  for  the  support  of 
lepers,  and  usually  designated  the  Priory  of  St. 
Stephen,  was  founded  at  an  eaily  but  unknown  date 


in  the  southern  suburbs ;  and,  at  the  dissolution,  it 
was  given  to  the  city  of  Cork,  and  was  superseded, 
as  to  site  and  uses,  hy  the  charitable  institution 
called  the  Blue-Coat  Hospital. — A  Carmelite  friary, 
and  a  preceptory  of  Knights  Templars,  appear  also 
to  have  existed  in  the  city,  but  are  rather  obscurely 
mentioned,  and  seem  to  have  been  early  overthrown. 

Civil  Public  Buitdingt.] — Numerous  public  build- 
ings, chiefly  fortifications  and  bridges,  figure  in  the 
former  history  or  topographical  views  of  Cork,  and 
now  no  longer  exist ;  but,  excepting  such  as  were 
incidentally  noticed  in  our  section  on  the  architec- 
tural progress  of  the  town,  and  one  or  two  others 
which  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of,  they  scarcely 
deserve  to  be  pictured  back  from  oblivion.  A  fort 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  called  Elizabeth's 
Fort,  was  rebuilt  as  a  citadel  to  curb  the  insubordi- 
nate Roman  Catholics  in  the  reign  of  James  L  ;  and 
it  formed  a  regular  square  fortification  with  four 
bastions.  Another  small  work,  called  the  Cat  Fort, 
stood  also  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  but  never 
was  of  material  importance.  Shandon-eastle,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  is  variously  said  to  have 
been  built  by  King  John,  and  by  the  Barry*  soon 
after  the  conquest ;  and  it  afterwards  served  as  the 
court-house  of  the  lords-presidents  of  Munster,  and 
of  the  itinerant  judges.  Skiddy's-castle.  situated 
close  to  the  north  gate,  was  built  in  1445,  by  the 
family  of  Skiddy,  who  figured  prominently  in  the 
civic  offices  of  the  city,  and  eventually  retired  to 
France;  and  it  afterwards  was  long  used  as  a 
powder-magazine.  In  an  almshouse  adjoining  this 
pile,  Catherine  Purr,  the  great-granddaughter  of  the 
famous  old  Thonus  Parr,  died,  in  171*2,  at  the  age 
of  10.1  years. 

The  island  on  which  the  central  division  of  the 
city  stands  communicates  across  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Lee  by  three  bridges,  and  across  the  southern 
branch  by  six. — Wellesley  bridge,   at  the  upp.T 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  bringing  down  the 
thoroughfare  from  the  north  to  the  new  western 
approach  to  the  city,  was  constructed  after  an  ele- 
gant design  by  Mr.  Pain  ;  and  consists  of  a  central 
arrh  50  feet  in  span,  and  two  side  arches,  each  45 
feet  in  span  The  North  Gate-bridge,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  North  Main-street,  was  built  in  1712, 
consists  of  5  arches,  and  has  projecting  iron  foot- 
paths and  balustrades.— St.  Patrick's-bridge,  at  the 
1  extremity  of  St.  Patrick -street,  was  built  in  1791, 
partly  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Neuilly  near  Pari*  ; 
I  and  consists  of  three  semi-elliptical  arches,  the  ceu- 
"  tral  one  of  which  is  GO  feet  in  height  and  50  feet  in 
;  span.    A  drawbridge  was  formerly  attached  to  it ; 
'  but  the  portcullis  being  of  comparatively  small  value 
i  to  the  navigation,  and  the  line  of  communication 
becoming  an  exceedingly  crowded  thoroughfare,  the 
I  drawbridge  was  removed  in  1823.— George  IV.'*- 
\  bridge,  across  the  southern  branch  of  the  Lee,  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  island,  and  \\  furlong 
south  of  Wellesley-bridge,  consist*  of  three  arches 
,  of  less  span  than  those  of  the  Wellesley. — The 
j  Gaol-bridge,  3  furlongs  below  George  IV'.'s-bridge, 
connects  the  island  with  the  county  gaol,  and  con- 
sists of  one  arch  of  50  feet  in  span. — Wandesford  or 
Clarke's  bridge  situated  at  the  end  of  Wandesford- 
street,  which  goes  off  at  right  angles  from  nearly 


the  middle  of  Great  George-street,  was  built  in 
1776.  and  consists  of  one  arch.— South  Gate-bridge, 
at  the  end  of  South  Main-street,  was  built  in  1713. 
— Parliament-bridge,  U  furlong  below  South  Gate- 
bridge,  was  built  in  1806,  and  consists  of  one  very 
beautiful  arch — Anglesea-bridge.  or  popularly  '  the 
metal  bridge,'  is  situated  only  2$  furlongs  above  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island  ;  it  was  constructed* 
in  1830,  by  the  eminent  architect,  Sir  Thomas 
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Deane,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Griffiths ;  and  it  con- 
sifts  of  two  elliptic  arches,  each  44  feet  in  span,  with 
a  central  drawbridge  to  admit  vessels  to  the  upper 
quavs  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Lee. 

1*  he  Mansion-house  at  the  west  verge  of  the  cen- 
tral division  of  the  town,  near  the  commencement  of 
the  Mardyke,  was  erected  in  1767,  and  is  a  plain 
substantial  structure.  Two  spacious  rooms  in  this 
building  contain,  the  one  a  white  marble  statue  of 
the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  other  a 
plaster  statue  of  William  III.  Prince  William 
Henry,  afterwards  William  IV.,  was  entertained  in 
the  Mansion-house  in  1785,  by  the  mayor  and  the 
corporation.— The  Exchange,  situated  between  the 
line  of  the  Main  streets  and  the  north  end  of  the 
Grand  Parade,  was  built  in  1708-10  by  an  Italian 
architect;  its  lower  or  open  part  is  of  the  Doric 
order ;  its  upper  story  is  ornamented  with  Ionic 
columns  and  pilasters ;  but  the  pile  is  squeeted  on 
both  sides,  and  partly  behind,  by  a  dense  pressure  of 
ordinary  buildings,  and  long  ago  it  was  justly  pro- 
nounced unworthy  of  the  city. — The  Commercial 
Buildings — popularly  called  'the  Commercials' — 
have  superseded  the  exchange ;  and  are  situated  in 
the  South  Mall ;  they  belong  to  a  numerous  body 
of  proprietors,  who  are  incorporated  by  royal  charter 
under  the  designation  of '  the  Commercial  Buildings 
Company  of  Cork they  occupy  a  site  for  which 
the  high  annual  rent  of  £650  is  paid;  they  were 
erected  in  181 1  from  a  design  by  Sir  Thomas  Deane ; 
they  are  commodious,  and  judiciously  adapted  to 
their  intended  purpo*es;  and  they  contain  a  hotel  and 
tavern  and  a  splendid  news-room,— the  latter  75  feet 
in  length,  and  nearly  40  feet  in  width. — The  county 
Club-House,  also  situated  in  the  South  Mall,  was 

erected  from  a  design  by  the  Messrs.  Pain  The 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  situated  in  Patrick-street, 
and  said  to  be  a  prosperous  institution,  is  a  plain 
structure,  variously  disposed  in  shops,  a  hotel,  and  a 

spacious  reading-room  The  Imperial  or  Clarence 

Hotel,  entered  from  Pembroke-street,  near  the 
South  Mall,  is  a  splendid  establishment,  and  has 
been  called,  perhaps  somewhat  hyperbolically,  •  the 
Clarendon  of  Ireland.*— The  Daly's  and  Tuckey- 

street  Club-houses  are  in  the  Grand  Parade.  

The  Custom-house  is  situated  on  the  eastern  point 
of  the  island,  and  extends  across  that  point  between 
the  two  channels  of  the  river ;  it  was  built  about  20 
years  ago,  and  shows  a  rustic  ba«e,  surmounted  by  a 

Sediment  of  cut  stone,  containing  the  royal  arms  ; 
ut  it  has  a  heavy  appearance,  and  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  of  an  ornamental  character.  —  The  St. 
George  Steam-packet  Company's  Office,  adjoining 
the  Custom-house,  greatly  excels  it  in  effect,  and 
exhibits  a  tetrastyle  Grecian  portico,  surmounted  by 

a  large  mounted  figure  of  St.  George  The  former 

Custom-house  was  built  in  1724,  on  a  site  higher 
up  the  river,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Cork 
Institution. — The  old  Corn  Market-house  was  a 
respectable  building,  supported  by  stone  pillars  of 
the  Tuscan  order,  and  erected  by  the  architect  who 
designed  the  Exchange,  but  most  inconveniently 
situated  in  the  midst  of  narrow  streets  and  a  crowd 
of  domestic  buildings.  The  new  Com  Market  con- 
sists of  a  very  commodious  suite  of  edifices,  and  of  a 
large  adjacent  open  area,  in  a  convenient  and  quite 
airy  situation,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  south 
end  of  Anglesea-bridge. 

The  City  and  County  Court-house,  situated  at 
the  western  verge  of  the  insular  division  of  the 
town,  is  by  far  the  most  ornamental  and  imposing  of 
Cork's  public  buildings.  It  was  erected  from  de- 
signs by  the  Messrs.  Pain,  and  was  completed  in 
1835,  at  the  expense  of  £22,000.  It  exhibits  a 
magnificent  Corinthian  octo*tyle  portico,  with  two 


intercolumniations  at  each  return, — the  portico  ~1 
feet  long,  and  supporting  a  pediment  which  is  ser- 
mounted  by  a  group  of  colossal  figures  representing 
Justice  between  Law  and  Mercy.— and  the  trwat 
range  of  Corinthian  columns  30  feet  high.  20  fret 
distant  from  the  wall  of  the  edifice,  and  rUinr  from 
a  platform  which  is  nearly  7  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  street,  and  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  eleven 
steps.    The  entire  edifice  occupies  an  area  of  > 
by  190  feet,  and  is  disposed  in  two  setnicirra  ir 
court-rooms,  and  in  the  usual  attached  offices.  In 
the  County  Grand  Jury-room  is  a  wooden  statae. 
which  originally  represented  James  IL.  but  trbira. 
after  the  Revolution,  was  "  beheaded  ;"  and  avV 
to  represent  William  III — The  county  Gaol,  situ- 
ated on  the  south  bank  of  the  southern  branch  * 
the  river,  consists  of  a  sheriff's  prison,  and  a  separ- 
ate house-of-correction,  with  a  governor  to  ear's, 
and  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  extensive  find  bet 
conducted  establishments  in  Ireland.    An  esplanade 
occurs  between  the  bridge  and  the  outer  wail ;  and 
the  entrance  of  the  gaol  facing  this  espUnade  has  as 
imposing  appearance,  and  exhibits  a  Doric  portra 
supporting  a  pediment.     The  accommodation  con- 
sists of  245  cells,  9  other  rooms  containing  32  be»l«. 
23  day-rooms,  23  yards,  a  commodious  chapel,  and  * 
badly  situated  hospital  at  the  top  of  the  centre  build 
ing  of  the  house-of-correction.    Eighty-two  of  tfc* 
cells  are  sufficiently  large  for  the  purposes  of  tat 
late  act,  which  legalizes  the  total  separation  U 
prisoners;  and  34  of  these  are  already  heated  a»«' 
ventilated  by  hot-water  pipes.    An  excellent  tcho* 
exists  for  the  male  prisoners.    The  number  of  ma!r 
classes  in  the  prison  is  10,  of  female  classes.  5;  and 
the  female  department  has  assigned  to  it  60  cells 
and  is  under  the  care  of  a  qualified  matron  and  tsro 
assistants.   In  1841,  the  average  number  of 
was  228;  the  highest  number,  289;  the  total 
the  year,  including  debtors,  1,499;  the  number  o 
recommittals,  176.    The  total  expense  of  t 
during  that  year  was  £4.339  6s.  94d. ;  the 
cost  of  each  prisoner,  £19  0s.  7fd — The  City  Gael 
is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Sunday's  Well."  aboai 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  west-north-west  of  the  Noru 
Gate -bridge.    It  contains  108  single  cells,  14  other 
rooms,  with  25  beds,  20  day  and  work  rooms,  8  yard*. 
6  solitary  cells,  a  good  separate  hospital,  and  a  cbapd 
divided  in  classes.    No  part  of  it,  at  the  close  ot 
1H41,  was  in  a  state  of  adaptation  to  the  total  sepa- 
ration of  prisoners ;  and  various  desirable  improve- 
ineuts  were  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
corporation Act  having  legalized  the  mutual  con- 
solidation of  this  prison  and  the  county  gaol.  The 
number  of  male  classes  is  4  ;  and  ot  female 
2.    In  1841,  the  average  number  of  prisoners 
112;  the  highest  number,  157 ;  the  total  during  ibt 
year,  including  debtors,  946;  the  number  of  reeoat- 
mitt. i     64.    The  total  expense  during  1841. 
£2,326;  and  the  average  cost  of  each  prisoner, 

15s.  6}d  The  Bridewell  of  the  City  of  Cotk  » 

Used  chiefly  for  drunkards  and  rioters  at  ni^ht.  aad 
for  prisoners  held  over  to  further  examination  pre- 
vious to  their  removal  to  the  county-gaol ;  and  it 
contains  8  cells  and  6  small  day-rooms,  and  is  kept 
clean  and  in  excellent  order. 

InUitution*.]  —  The  Cork  Lunatic  Asylum  is  s 
large  quadrangular  edifice  near  the  South  Terrace . 
and  it  existed  long  previous  to  the  passing  of  tic 
Provincial  Asylum  Act,  and  continued  till  the  dox? 
of  1841— perhaps  still  continues — to  be  conducted  a» 
simply  a  county  institution,  under  the  direction  of 
an  excellent  board  of  superintendence  appointed  by 
the  grand  juries  of  the  county  and  the  city  at  each 
assizes.  It  contains  207  cells  and  18  sleeping  apart- 
ments, exclusive  of  day-rooms;  it  has  been  improved 
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nft  to  as  much  perfection  as  it*  extensive 
dation  hi  I  m.ts  of;  and  it  needs  but  the  addition  of 
a  few  acres  of  ground  to  be  rendered  as  available 
for  all  its  purposes  a*  any  similar  institution  in  the 
kingdom.  Ttie  total  number  of  patients  admitted, 
from  March  1st,  1020,  to  March  31st,  1843,  was 
3, 139  ;  of  these  were  discharged  or  recovered,  1,707 ; 
discharged  or  taken  away  by  friends,  or  relieved,  360; 
improper  50;  died,  503;  remaining  on  March  31st, 
1843,  430.  The  average  expense  of  this  asylum  is 
£12  10s.  9d.  yearly  ;  while  in  the  district  asylum  it 
amounts  to  £16  15s.  9d.  The  sums  presented  for 
the  support  of  the  institution,  in  1843,  were  £1.850  by 
the  grand  jury  of  the  city,  and  £3,738  by  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county — A  House  of  Industry,  but  now 
suppressed  in  consequence  of  the  Poor-law  Act,  was 
erected  at  first  for  the  city,  but  was  afterwards  ex. 
tended  to  serve  also  for  the  county ;  and,  in  183*2, 
it  admitted  1,850  paupers,  and  was  supported  by 
grand  jury  presentments  to  the  amount  of  £2,892 
6s.  2d.,  and  by  a  total  income  from  these  present- 
ments  and  other  sources  of  £4,936  Is.  lOd.  —  An 
hospital  for  the  joint  use  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and 

Us*  House  of  Industry,  contained  140  beds  The 

Foundling  Hospital,  now  superseded  by  the  provi- 
sion* of  the  Poor-law  Act,  was  founded  under 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1735, 
and  grew  to  such  obesity  as  to  devour  an  income  of 
between  46.000  and  £7,000  a-year.  and  rather  to 
patronize  vice  than  to  screen  misfortune.  In  1&13, 
the  number  of  children  at  nurse  was  1,319,  and  the 
number  within  the  hospital,  446;  and  there  were  25 
officers  and  servants,  whose  wages  amounted  to 
£637  4s.  4d.  per  annum.  The  children  were  all 
brought  up  Protestants,  and  were  always  apprenticed 
under  fee  to  Protestant  masters.  The  male  children 
generally  became  useful  members  of  society;  but 
the  females  not  unfrequently  the  reverse  Skiddv 's 


founded  by  the  bequest,  in  1584.  from 
Stephen  Skiddy,  of  an  annuity  of  £24,  and  was  re- 
built, in  1702,  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation.  Its 
annual  income  is  now  £249  19s.,  and  is  expended 
on  41  widows  and  5  old  men,  who  have  apartments 
in  the  alnubouse.—Bertridge's  Charity  was  original- 
ed  by  the  bequest  of  lands,  in  1687,  from  Roger 
Hertridge,  and  combines  the  objects  of  supporting 
an  alm«bou»e  for  old  Protestant  soldiers,  and  ap- 

Erenticing  the  children  of  such  persons,  or  of  other 
rotcstants.  Its  income  is  £258  a-year.  Seven  old 
soldiers  have  apartments  in  the  almshouse,  and  re- 
ceive 10s.  6d.  per  week,  and  £1  per  annum;  and, 
from  1616  to  1833.  140  boys  and  59  girls  were  ap- 
prenticed St  Stephens  Blue-coat  School  was 

founded  in  consequence  of  a  grant,  in  1699,  by  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Worth,  of  lands  which  are  now  worth 
many  thousand  pounds  a-year,  but  which  a  subse- 
quent  deed  of  the  donor  has  occasioned  to  yield  only 
£422  I  Is.  9d. ;  and  this,  together  with  the  interest 
of  £500,  saved  by  the  trustees,  is  expended  in  cloth- 
ing, maintaining,  and  educating  22  son*  of  respect- 
able  reduced  Protestants  of  Cork,  and  in  assisting  to 
support  4  students  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin. — The 
Green-coat  Hospital  has  an  endowed  income  of  only 
•bout  £70,  and  an  income  from  subscription  of  only 
about  £20 ;  and  it  partially  clothes  and  educates  60 
Protestant  children  in  its  school,  and  affords  lodging 
to  about  40  poor  persons,  all  Protestants,  in  its  alms- 
bouses —  Moses  Deane'a  Charity  is  a  benefaction 
in  1726  in  aid  of  parochial  education  ;  and  has 
fd  £1,200  to  the  parish  of  St  Peter, — £1,200, 
accumulated  to  £5,000,  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas, — and  £800,  since  raised  by  subscription 
and  a  legacy  to  £1,900,  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Shandon ;  and  these  sums  have  been  partly 


-The 


also  a  school  benefaction  ;  but,  in  1833, 
alienated,  and  was  the  subject  of  liti^ 
Master  i  n  -  Charity  provides  marriage- portions  for 
Protestant  serving-maids,  giving  a  preference  to  such 
as  have  been  educated  in  the  Green-coat  Hospital— 
In  1832,  W.  Lapp,  Esq.,  bequeathed  the  munificent 
sum  of  £30,000  for  the  support  of  poor  old  Protes- 
tants in  the  city  of  Cork  The  Magdalene  Asylum, 

in  Peacock-lane,  is  supported  by  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  the  Refuge  and  Penitentiary,  in  Dean-street,  is 
supported  by  Protestants  The  St.  Patrick's  Or- 
phan Asylum,  in  Rutland-street,  is  supported  by 
Roman  Catholics;  and  two  other  institutions  for 

orphans  are  respectively  Protestant  and  Masonic  • 

The  Indigent  Room-keeper's  Society  was  founded 
in  1808,  for  the  assistance  of  those  who,  '  by  age, 
misfortune,  or  infirmity,  are  disabled  from  industrious 
exertion.' — The  Benevolent  Society  was  instituted, 
in  1795,  '  for  the  purposes  of  seeking  out  and  reliev- 
ing distressed  objects,  of  every  religious  denomina- 
tion, labouring  under  the  united  pressure  of  sickness 
and  want.'  — The  Cork  Society  for  the  relief  and 
discharge  of  persons  confined  for  Small  Debts, 
instituted  in  1774,  but  has  now  become  • 
Fund  institution  A  Humane  Society,  for  the  re- 
covery of  persons  apparently  drowned,  was  insti- 
tuted in  1787.  —  The  Lying-in  Hospital,  about  20 
years  ago,  afforded  assistance  to  about  400  patients 
in  the  year,  and  had  the  services  of  the  bishop  of 

Cork  as  both  secretary  and  treasurer  The  North 

Cork  Infirmary  is  capable  of  containing  120  beds; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  admitted  1,271  intern  patients, 
administered  to  about  9,000  extern  patients,  and 
expended  £1,660  4s.  4d.  The  South  Cork  Infir- 
mary is  capable  of  containing  104  beds;  and,  in  1839- 
40,  it  admitted  828  intern  patients,  administered  to 
9,270  extern  patients,  and  expeuded  £1,707  15s.  9d. 
Each  of  the  infirmaries  has  a  medical  staff  of  two 
and  two  surgeons  who  receive  no  salary, 
a  resident  house  surgeon-apothecary;  and  the 
two  institutions  have,  for  10  or  11  years  past,  been 

proposed  to  be  mutually  consolidated  The  Fever 

Hospital  is  intended  for  the  sick  poor  of  the  City 
and  Liberties,  but  admits  many  patients  from  the 
county;  it  contains  accommodation  for  180  beds; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  admitted  1,970  patients,  and  ex- 
pended £1,494  8s.  Id. — The  dispensaries  of  the  City 
and  Liberties  are  4  in  number,  and  are  situated  in 
Cork,  Douglas,  Blackrock,  and  St  rand- road;  and,  in 
1839-40,  they  expended  £1,049  lis.,  and  had  recom- 
mended to  them  14,160  patients,  or  about  13  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population.  But  the  Cork  dis- 
pensary alone  expended  £707  9s.  3d.,  and  had  recom- 
mended to  it  8,937  patients  In  1841,  the  earlier 

founded  of  two  Loan  Funds  had  a  capital  of  £16,412, 
circulated  £46,615  in  12,685  loans,  realized  a  nett 
profit  of  £025  6s.  lid.,  and  expended  on  charitable 
purposes  £1,207  12s.  6d.  ;  and,  from  the  date  of  its 
foundation  till  the  close  of  that  year,  it  circulated 
£147.829  In  37,061  loans,  and  realized  a  nett  profit 


of  £1.862  18s.  I  (hi.  Its  committee,  in  1841,  ad- 
vanced £5,000  of  its  capital  to  the  trustees  of  the 
recently  established  Mont  de  Piete,  and  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Loan 
Fund  Board  to  recall  the  sum  in  instalments  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. — The  second  Loan  Fund  of  the 
city  was  originally  the  fund  of  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Debtors ;  and  it  assumed  its  new  character 
in  January  1839.  and  differs  in  some  of  its  rules  from 
the  other  Loan  Funds  of  Ireland.  In  1841,  it  had  a 
capital  of  £3,146,  circulated  £8,472  in  1,869  loans, 
and  realized  a  nett  profit  of  £57  5s.  Id. ;  and,  from 
its  origin  till  the  end  of  that  year,  it  circulated 
£28.629  in  9.215  loans,  and  realized  a  nett  profit  of 
£211  12s.  W—The  Cork  Mont  de  Piete  was  insti- 
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tuted  in  184 1  ;  it  hail,  at  the  clow  of  that  year,  a 
capital  of  £10, 170;  and  it,  during  that  year,  re- 
ceived 146,663  pledges,  worth  £24.961  2*.  2d., 
released  105.909  pledge*  worth  £17,677  5a.  lid., 
realized  a  gross  protit  of  £488  6s.  lid.,  occasioned 
an  estimated  saving  to  the  poor  as  compared  with 

Gwnbrokers'  charges  of  £1,163,  and  incurred  a  nett 
is,  including  £1,243  17s.  for  outfit  and  lease  of 
premises,  of  £2,316  16s.  3d. 

The  Cork,  or  Royal  Cork  Institution,  was  founded 
in  1803,  and  incorporated  by  charter  in  1807  ;  and  has 
a  propiietary  of  about  200  members.  It  received  an 
annual  parliamentary  grant,  first  of  £2,000,  and  after- 
wards of  £2,500,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  by  the  pro- 
prietary contributions  of  members ;  but  it  now  de- 
pends wholly  on  the  latter  two  resources,  the  parlia- 
mentary grant  having,  in  1830,  been  discontinued. 
Its  charter  designates  it  "a  public  institution  for 
diffusing  the  knowledge,  and  facilitating  the  general 
introduction,  of  all  improvements  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures, especially  agriculture,  and  for  teaching,  by 
courses  of  philosophical  lectures  and  experiments, 
the  application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of 
life ;"  and  Mr.  Brewer  thus  described  it  in  1826 : — 
"  The  appurtenances  of  the  institution  comprise  a 
botanical  garden,  a  library  of  the  principal  works  re- 
lating to  the  objects  of  the  society,  an  observatory, 
m  collection  of  models  relating  to  u-eful  machinery  in 
different  arts  and  manufactures,  a  laboratory,  and  a 
museum  of  minerals  and  other  specimens  of  natural 
history.  Lectures  are  frequently  given  on  natural 
philosophy,  geology,  agriculture,  chemistry,  and 
liotany.  The  collection  of  mincralogical  and  geo- 
logical subjects  is  highly  respectable;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  observe  that,  in  forming  this  assemblage, 
particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  native  pro- 
ductions of  Ireland.  A  periodical  work,  entitled  the 
1  Munster  Farmer's  Magazine,'  is  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  society."  But  the  scope  and  vigour 
of  the  Institution  have  been  considerably  lessened  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  parliamentary  grant.  Its 
courses  of  lectures  continue  to  be  maintained  ;  its 
museum,  its  laboratory,  and  its  fine  collection  of 
philosophical  and  astrouoroical  instruments,  continue 
to  be  available;  audits  library,  consisting  of  several 
thousand  volumes,  is  open  to  all  subscribers  of  one 
guinea.  Its  offices,  including  lecture-room,  museum, 
library,  board-room,  gallery,  and  other  apartments, 
are  in  the  Old  Custom-bouse,  a  large  red  brick 
building  in  Nelson 's-place,  held  during  pleasure  from 
the  I  -on:-  of  the  Treasury  at  the  annual  rent  of  £70. 
— The  Cork  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  was 
instituted  in  1819,  "  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
and  diffusing  knowledge  in  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  by  reading  and  discussing  essays,  uncon- 
nected with  party  politics  or  religious  controversy;" 
and  it  was  revived  in  1834  The  Cork  Library  So- 
ciety was  instituted  in  1790;  and  it  possesses  an  ex- 
tensive general  library,  copies  of  the  best  periodicals, 
and  a  large  collection  of  maps  and  charts. — The 
Cork  Society  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts,  was 
established  about  the  year  1815  ;  and  seeks  to  elicit 
and  improve  native  talent  by  keeping  an  assemblage 
of  mode  In  casts,  and  other  materials  of  study,  and 
by  an  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  from  the  old 
masters,  from  living  painters  of  merit,  and  from 
neophyte  aspirants  for  artistic  celebrity  Other  liter- 
ary institutions  are  the  Cuvierian  Society,  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the 
numerous  schools,  public,  classical,  and  miscellane- 
ous, noticed  in  our  article  on  the  County  of  the  City. 
—The  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club  is  tbe  quondam  Cork 
Harbour  Water  Club,  remodelled,  in  1828,  by  some 
members  of  the  Little  Moukstown  Club;  and  it 


figures  largely  and  influentially  in  the  maritime  nut- 
ters  of  tbe  city,  yet  belongs  less  to  Cork  Una  u 
Covs :  see  that  article.— The  citizens  of  Cork  an 
noted  for  their  attachment  to  histrionic  and  mo«inl 
exhibitions;  and  have,  we  believe,  no  fewer  tlus 
three  public  theatres,  and  a  corresponding  number  oi 
musical  societies — In  1844,  the  Cork  press  maw- 
tained,  in  addition  to  some  minor  periodicals,  tbe 
three  newspapers — tbe  Cork  Constitution,  the  Cork 
Examiner,  and  the  Cork  Southern  Reporter,  — eaca. 
published  thrice  a-week. 

Trade.]  —  The  manufacture  of  woollens  med 
worsted  stuffs  was,  at  one  time,  very  extend  me  :  bat 
it  has  so  very  seriously  decreased,  that,  in  lKt" 
there  were  only  one  manufactory  of  woollen*.  ar«e 
two  worsted-spinning  and  stuff  manufactories  of  art 
consequence.  The  manufacture  of  leather  is  ia  s 
very  thriving  state;  and  large  quantities  of  that 
article  are  prepared  for  exportation  to  England.  Sev- 
eral very  extensive  distilleries  were  briskly  at  work 
previous  to  tbe  great  teetotal  movement  ;  but  pro- 
bably are  now  much  reduced  in  their  scop* ;  othtr 
manufactures  are  metal-cartings,  iron-work,  glass 
flour,  malt,  gloves,  paper,  and  the  numerous  prodar- 
tions  of  the  various  departments  of  artisan»a>~. 
About  56  per  cent,  of  all  tbe  families  comtitua  v 
the  population  are  employed  in  manufacture,  handi- 
craft, or  trade  ;  10  per  cent,  in  agriculture  :  and  M 
per  cent  are  not  included  in  either  of  these  cate- 
gories of  the  working-classes.  In  1838,  the  total  sf 
engines  at  work  was  28,  and  their  aggregate  hw*r- 

[ tower  was  412  :  of  these,  15  engines  of  jointly  272 
lorse-power  were  employed  in  grinding  malt,  mass- 
ing, &c  ;  8  of  60  horse-power,  in  founderies  ;  2  af 
40  horse-power,  in  grinding  flour;  1  of  12  horse- 
power, in  bleaching  linen  ;  I  of  20  horse- power,  u 
making  cloth ;  and  1  of  8  horse-power,  in  cutuar 
£lass.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.  make  engine*  of 
from  10  to  20  horse-power  for  mills  and  dt»tiileriet; 
but  do  not  make  any  for  ships  or  boat* — Tbe  prin- 
cipal market  is  between  the  Grand  Parade  surf 
Princes-street;  and  is  arranged  into  separate  cotv- 
partmenU  for  butcher-meat,  fash,  poult rv,  <  s  r  \  r  -  ■ 
duce,  and  vegetables.  Tbe  tolls  of  this  market, 
after  deducting  the  costs  of  collection,  amounted,  ia 
tbe  year  ending  29th  Sept,  1831,  to  £1.354  0*.  Aid., 
and,  in  the  following  vear.  to  £1,314  lOs.  10W. 
Tbe  tolls  of  what  are  called  tbe  Out-Markets,  kavr 
been  always  let;  and  the  rent  paid  for  tbem  in  183) 
was  £1,461.— in  1831,  £l.l00,_in  1832,  .£1.133. 
—in  1833,  £1,111.  In  addition  to  tbe  market  in  tbe 
Grand  Parade  there  are  five  enclosed  markets.  Tie 
corn-market,  jointly  with  tbe  bridge  leading  to  it. 
cost  £  1 7.460 ;  and  of  this  sum,  government  ad  vancrd 
£4,615  toward  tbe  building  of  the  bridge,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Parliamentary  Loan  lent  £10,000. 
and  £2,500  additional  to  a  free  grant  of  the  site, 
were  contributed  by  the  owners  of  tbe  ground  on 
account  of  tbe  enhancement  which  would  ensue  to 
the  remainder  of  their  property.  Tbe  averac* 
annual  gross  amount  of  tolls  from  this  market  dur- 
ing tbe  years  1630-33  was  £2,700,  and  during  the 
years  1823-33,  £2,317;  and  the  annual  expense  u 
about  £1,200.  So  large  a  quantity  as  6,500  barrels 
of  corn  have  been  sold  here  in  one  day.  NearW 
300,000  firkins  of  butter  are  annually  brought  to 
sale  in  tbe  butter-market  A  cattle-market  is  heid 
thrice  a-week  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  outskirts, 
and  is  the  scene  of  so  much  business,  in  connection 
with  the  provision  trade,  that  Cork  has  been  called 
'  the  Shambles  of  Ireland ;'  two  annual  fairs  are  beki 
on  a  bill  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  coal-market 
— a  very  important  one  for  the  city — is  held  in  the 
open  air  upon  tbe  quays. — The  estimated  inland 
traffic  of  Cork  amounts,  in  carriage  to  the  town.  « 
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80.000  tons  for  e xportation,  82.500  ton*  of  agricul- 
tural produce  for  local  consumption  a*  foo<l,  15,000 
tons  of  agricultural  produce  for  the  u*e  of  breweries 
and  distilleries,  1.200  ton»  of  exciseable  and  shop 
article*  not  received  by  direct  importation,  and 
82.500  ton*  of  stone,  lime,  turf,  he.  ;  and  in  carriage 
from  the  town,  to  72.000  tons  of  imports,  12,000 
tons  of  the  produce  of  brewerie*  and  distilleries, 
ami  55.000  tons  of  coals,  manure,  &e.  The  exports, 
in  1835.  were  estimated  in  value  at  £2.909.846 ;  and 
the  imports  at  £2,751.684.  The  chief  items  in  the 
exports  were  £2,019,840  worth  of  provisions, 
£372.854  of  corn.  meal,  and  flour.  £263,102  of 
•wine,  £50,160  of  linen,  £42,360  of  cows  and  oxen, 
£38.085  of  spirits.  £31.000  of  egir*,  £11,310  of 
sheep.  £10.958  of  feather*.  £10,707  of  wine,  and 
£7.795  of  beer ;  and  the  chief  item*  in  the  imports 
were  £889,287  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures, 
£271.000  of  haberdashery  and  apparel,  £120.356  of 
hide*,  £103,261  of  coals,  culm,  and  cinder*,  £88,529 
of  foreign  sugar,  £67,160  of  gla*»  and  earthenware, 
£61.375  of  tea,  £53.281  of  British  refined  sugar. 
.£43.080  of  wrought- iron  and  hardware*.  £22,399  of 
hops,  £21.588  of  unwrought  iron,  £17,022  of  wine, 
£10.755  of  leather,  £15.693  of  tobacco,  £15.573  of 
herrings  and  other  fish.  £1 1.790  of  (tones  and  slates, 
£  I 1. 760  of  indigo,  £1 1,190  of  oak  bark  for  tanners. 
£10.830  of  salt,  £10.090  of  wool,  woollen  yarn, 
linen  yarn,  ami  cotton  yam,  £9,790  of  unwrought 
copper  and  bra**,  £6.930  of  unwrought  lead,  £6,863 
of  tallow,  and  £5,950  of  coffee.  The  amount  of 
ru*tom*  collected  in  the  Cork  district,  in  1835.  was 
£216.446.  and.  in  1841,  was  £212.047.  The  amount 
of  excise  duties  collected  in  Cork  district,  in  1835, 
was  £252,452.  The  number  of  registered  vessels 
Wlonging,  in  1835,  to  the  port  of  Cork,  including 
Youghal,  Kinsale.  and  intermediate  places,  was  328 
of  Hvgregately  21.514  ton*.  The  number  of  vessels 
in  Cork  Harbour,  in  that  year,  was  outward  to 
foreign  ports  141  of  27,57)  tons,  inward  from  foreign 
ports  167  of  30,191  tons,  outward  coastwise  1 .422  of 
138.707  tons,  inward  coastwise  1,844  of  235.912 
ton*.  Steam- vessels  eon-taut !y  ply  between  Cork 
Harbour  and  Dublin,  and  other  places,  and  between 
the  city  of  Cork  and  Cove.  Under  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  I  George  IV.,  the  port  and  harbour  were 
very  greatly  improved,  as  well  as  afterward*  kept  in 
order,  hy  a  body  of  special  commissioners ;  and 
under  a  new  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  5  or  6 
year*  ago,  great  additional  improvements,  such  a* 
were  expected  to  produce  a  considerable  extension 
of  commerce,  were  projected.  The  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Harbour  Commissioners  for  the 
year  ending  4th  August,  1830.  were  respectively 
£7,872  9*.  3d.,  and  £8.388.  The  cargoes  of  large 
merchant-vessels  are  unloaded  at  Passage,  and  taken 
up  to  the  city  in  lighters — Branch-offices  of  the 
Hank  of  Ireland  and  the  Provincial  Bank  were 
established  in  1825;  and  branch-offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Hank,  in  1835.  The  public  conveyances  by  land,  in 
1835,  were  3  coaches  and  a  car  to  Bandon,  a  mail- 
coach  to  Bantry,  a  coach  to  Charleville,  a  car  to 
Cloghnakilty,  2  mail-coaches  to  Dublin,  a  coach  to 
Fermoy,  two  cars  to  Kanturk,  a  car  to  Kilkenny,  a 
car  to  Killarney,  a  mail-coach  to  Kinsale,  a  mail- 
coach  and  a  car  to  Limerick,  a  coach  to  Macrooin, 
a  coach  to  Mallow,  a  car  to  Mill-street,  a  caravan  to 
Mitcbellstown,  a  car  to  Rathkeale,  a  coach  to  Tip- 
perary,  a  mail-coach  and  a  car  to  Tralee,  and  a  mail- 
roach  and  a  car  to  Watcrford. 

Hattwayt.) — The  Cork  and  Passage  railway  was 
sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament  previous  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  and  measures 
had  been  taken  in  1838  for  commencing  operations  as 


early  as  possible.  This  railway,  in  at  once  length, 
construction,  traffic,  and  returns,  will  greatly  resemble 
the  Dublin  and  Kingston  railway  Sec  Pamaok.— 
The  Cork  and  Limerick  railway  was  also  projected  be- 
fore the  Railway  Commis-ioner*  began  their  inquiries; 
and  is  thus  noticed  in  their  report :  "  Now  that  one  of 
their  railway  lines  will  occupy  the  l»cst  ground  be- 
tween Limerick*  and  Mallow.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
parties  promoting  the  original  line  will  be  content  to 
start  ofT  from  the  Cork  line  at  or  near  the  latter  town, 
continuing  the  route  either  by  Doneraile  or  by  Bally- 
clough  to  Buttevant,  and  thence  by  Charleville  and 
Bruree  to  Limerick,  so  soon  as  the  views  of  the  Com- 
missioner* are  made  public.  *  *  The  Cork  and 
Limerick  railway,  in  connection  with  the  line*  laid 
out  by  your  Commission,  would  be'  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  agricultural  and  rural  districts  of  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  connecting  some  ot 
their  chief  towns  with  the  respective  shipping-ports, 
and  also  with  Dublin.  The  most  expensive  part  ot 
the  line  from  Cork  to  Mallow,  being  necessarily 
formed  a*  part  of  the  main  line  from  the  metropolis, 
will  render  the  completion  of  the  remainder  much 
easier  ;  and  by  adopting  gradients  suited  to  the  ex- 
tent of  traffic,  and  laying  down,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  single  line  of  railway,  the  time  and  cost  of  contract 
may  be  brought  within  a  very  moderate  extent." — 
The  Cork  and  Dublin  railway,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Commissioners,  branches  from  the  Main  Trunk  rail- 
way from  Dublin,  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Suir,  a 
little  south  of  Holycross  in  co.  Tipperary  .  but  soon 
crosses  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir,  and  runs  down 
that  bank  to  the  we»t  side  of  Cashel.  The  summit 
south  of  that  town  is  332  feet  above  the  datum  ;  and 
if  the  rise  were  uniform  thither  from  the  Main 
Trunk,  it  would  exhibit  an  ascent  of  2$  feet  per 
mile.  The  line  continues  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Suir  to  a  point  a  little  above  Cahir,  and  descends 
thither  at  a  gradient  of  I  in  314, — or  possibly  but  I 
in  330 ;  and  about  midway  between  Cahir  and  Cashel, 
it  is  intersected  by  the  railway  from  Limerick  to 
Cloumel  and  Waterford.  The  level  of  the  rails  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Suir,  above  Cahir,  is  75  feet  above 
that  of  the  valley,  and  227  feet  above  that  of  high 
water  in  Dublin  bay.  The  railway  now  runs  2 
statute  miles  parallel  with  the  river  to  a  point  J  of  a 
mile  from  the  centre  of  Cahir.  and  108  mile*  from 
Dublin  ;  and  it  then  deflect*  into  the  line  of  the  new 
post- road  from  Cahir  to  Mitcbellstown,  and  ascends 
10  statute  miles  parallel  with  its  south  side,  in  a 
gradient  of  1  in  452,  to  the  summit  near  the  Mit- 
cbellstown caves,  and  376  feet  above  high  water  sca- 
levcl.  It  now,  for  5  miles,  descends  at  the  gradient 
of  I  in  334,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Droebawn, 
one  of  the  bead-streams  of  the  Funcheon  ;  and  enters 
the  county  of  Cork  at  a  point  1  mile  north  of  Mit- 
chclWtown,  and  126  miles  from  Dublin.  The  line 
then  rises  toward  Kildorrery  at  the  rate  of  1  in  634, 
and  continues  2  miles  farther  with  a  very  slight  rise ; 
it  then  falls  1  in  440  to  the  Awbeg  river,  2  miles 
north  of  Castlctownroche,  and  136  miles  from  Dub- 
lin ;  and  having  crossed  the  Awl>eg  by  a  short  but 
high  viaduct,  it  makes  a  gentle  but  continuous  fall 
by  way  of  Shanakilty  and  Anakishey,  down  the  Spa 
Glen,  to  the  Blackwater  at  Mallow.  145)  mile*  from 
Dublin.  The  railway  passes  over  the  streets  of 
M  il  In  .v  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  crosses  the 
stream  and  vale  of  the  Blackwater  by  an  expensive 
viaduct  and  embankment,  60  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  and  178  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water 
in  Dublin  bay  ;  it  then  rises,  in  the  rapid  gradient  of 
I  in  173  for  7  miles,  to  the  summit  at  the  watcr-sbed 
between  the  basins  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Lee, 
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or  near  the  sources  of  the  northward  Clodagh  and  f 
the  southward  Martin  ;  it  then  descends  7i  mile-,  in 
the  gradient  of  I  in  237,  to  the  vicinity  of  Blarney, 
at  a  point  where  the  level  is  236  feet  above  the 
datum,  and  whence  the  line  to  Berehaven  goes  off 
[see  Berehaven]  ;  and,  finally,  it  descends  rather 
less  than  6  miles,  in  a  gradient  of  I  in  868,  to  the 
terminus  at  Cork  barracks,  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  high  water,  and  166  statute  miles  from  Dublin. 
The  only  expedient  to  connect  the  railway  at  the 
barracks  with  the  river  Lee  and  the  harbour,  is  an 
inclined  plane  of  the  careering  gradient  of  1  in  15, 
and  to  be  worked  of  course  by  stationary  power. 
The  Commissioners  exhibit  other  lines  of  approach 
to  Cork  from  the  vicinity  of  Blarney,  other  termini 
at  the  city,  and  even  other  lines  of  approach  to  Cork 
from  points  at  a  great  distance,  and  of  junction  with 
the  Cork  and  Cove  railway  ;  but  they  show  all  these 
to  be  encumbered  with  serious  objections.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  railway,  from  the  Main  Trunk 
near  Holycross  to  the  city  of  Cork,  is  £1,204,029. 

Poor  law  Union.]— The  Cork  Poor-law  union  ranks 
as  the  29th,  and  was  declared  on  April  3,  1839.  It 
lies  all  in  the  liberties  and  county  of  Cork,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  142,688  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1830,  of  158,339.  Its  electoral  divisions,  together 
with  their  respective  population,  in  1831,  are, — the 
city  of  Cork,  95,363  ;  Inniskenny,  6,179 ;  Carriga- 
line,  7,161  ;  Monkstown,  3,906;  Ballincallig,  3,398; 
Cove,  11,089;  Blame v,  2,516;  Inniscarra,  3,432; 
Grenagh,  5,043;  Whitechurcb,  2,856;  Carnavar, 
4,634;  Rathcoony,  4,019;  Kilquane,  3,366;  and 
GUmmire,  5,377.  The  number  of  elected  guardians 
is  40,  and  of  ex-officio  guardians,  13 ;  and  of  the 
former,  20  are  elected  by  the  division  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  3  by  the  division  of  Cove,  2  by  each  of  the 
divisions  of  Inniskenny,  Carrigaline,  Monkstown, 
Grenagh,  and  Glanmire,  and  1  by  each  of  the  other 
divisions.  The  tota-'  number  of  tenements  valued  in 
the  union  is  26,286;  and  of  these,  13,949  were 
valued  under  £5,-1,084  under  £6,-979  under  £7, 
—510  under  £6,-943  under  £9,-388  under  £10, 
—1,000  under  £12,-796  under  £14,-296  under 
£15,-397  under  £16,-441  under  £18,— 446  under 
£20,-937  under  £25,-675  under  £30,-909  under 
£40,-648  under  £50,— and  1 ,888  at  and  upwards  of 
£50.  In  the  city  of  Cork  division,  6,478  tenements 
were  valued  under  £5,-693  under  £6, — 670  under 
£7,-310  under  £8.-760  under  £9,-251  under 
£10,-686  under  £12,-560  under  £14,-224  under 
£15,-266  under  £16,-313  under  £18,— 292  under 
£20,-616  under  £25,-419  under  £30,-539  under 
£40,-390  under  £50,— and  1,001  at  and  upwards 
of  £50.  The  total  nett  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
perty rated  is  £168,182  8s.;  the  total  number  of 
persons  rated  is  8,230;  and  of  these,  1,553  are 
rated  for  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £1, — 1,423  not 
exceeding  £2,-662  not  exceeding  £3,-487  not 
exceeding  £4,— and  366  not  exceeding  £5.  The 
workhouse  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  paupers 
on  15  Feb.,  1840;  and  it  cost  £12,800  for  building 
and  completion,  and  £3,000  for  fittings  and  con- 
tingencies,— it  occupies  an  area  of  12  acres,  pur- 
chased for  £1,000,  besides  £84  of  compensation  to 
occupying  tenant,  and  subject  to  an  annual  rent  of 

£53  13s.  lOd  and  it  contains  accommodation  for 

2,000  persons.  The  first  rate  was  declared  on  30 
Dec,  1839.  Up  to  1  Jan.,  1841,  the  number  of 
persons  admitted  into  the  workhouse,  or  born  in  it, 
was  4,452, — the  number  who  were  discharged  from 
it,  or  died  in  k,  was  3,211, — and  the  expenditure 
upon  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  £12,453  8s. ;  and  on 
1  Jan.,  1841,  the  number  of  persons  remaining  in  the 
workhouse  was  1,549.  The  two  infirmaries,  and  the 
fever  hospital  of  Cork,  are  fully  available  for  the 


union,  and  the  four  dispensaries  at  Cork.  Dotard*. 
Blackrock,  and  Stranroad,  serve  for  the  portvp 
which  lies  within  the  liberties  of  toe  city.  Tb< 
medical  institutions  in  the  portion  which  lies  ia  tar 
county,  are  a  fever  hospital  at  Cove,  and  seven 
pensaries,  which  take  their  designations  from  Con. 
Blarney,  Dunbolloge  and  Whitechurcb,  Glaanui 
Inniscarra,  Ovens,  Passage  and  Monkstown. 

Municipal  Affair t.  ] — Cork  is  a  very  ancient  corco- 
rate  town,  and  may  be  regarded  as  probably  a  boroar* 
by  prescription;  and  it  has  charters  of  26  B*rs> 
HI.,  19  and  31  Edward  I.,  11  and  12  Edward  II  4 
and  5  Edward  III.,  5  Richard  II.,  2  Edward  IV  li 
Henry  VII.,  1  and 28  Henry  VIII.,  3  Edward  VL.  W 
Elizabeth,  6  James  1  ,  7  Charles  1 ,  3  June*  IL.  a* 
9  and  21  George  IL    The  corporation,  aceordinr  - 
charter,  is  called  "  The  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Cor 
monalty  of  the  City  of  Cork ;"  consists  of  mayv 
sheriffs,  aldermen,  burgesses,  and  freemen ;  and  ex- 
ercises jurisdiction  over  the  whole  county  of  the  em. 
But  under  the  new  arrangement,  the  municipal  ter-. 
tory  includes  little  more  than  the  de  facto  city  a 
Cork,  and  is  divided  into  8  wards,  each  of  which  m> 
turns  2  aldermen  and  6  councillors.    The  ward*  W 
Lee  Ward  in  the  north-west,  St.  Patrick's  Ward 
the  north,  Glanmire  Ward  in  the  north-east,  C ^tec- 
bouse  Ward  in  the  east,  Corn-market  Ward  in  * 
south-east,  Finbarr'a  Ward  in  the  sooth-west.  !«V 
sion-house  Ward  in  the  west,  and  Exchange  Vlsn 
in  the  centre.    The  mayor  and  sheriff*  were  etertrt 
for  a  long  period  by  the  whole  body  of  the  freezes, 
but  eventually  by  a  select  body  of  them  called  tv 
Friendly  Club,  and  consisting  of  about  300  resides:, 
and  200  non-resident  members.  The  borough  was  rc* 
of  those  included  in  the  "  New  Rules*'  of  25  Chart*- 
II.    The  officers  of  the  corporation  under  the  aU 
system  were  47  in  number  and  34  in  designate 
The  mavor  was  a  justice  of  peace  for  both  the  cocso 
of  the  city  and  the  county  at  large,  and  had,  in  INfc. 
a  salary  of  £  1 ,200.  The  number  of  freemen,  ia  18J1 
was  2,665;  of  whom  1,072  were  resident,  and 
non-resident,— 2,592  were  Protestants,  and  73  Warn 
Roman  Catholics     There  are  several  incorpor*-- 
trades.    The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Wideeut 
the  Streets,  expend  £3,200  a-year  in  lighting 
streets,  and  £5,600  in  paving,  repairing,  wideaotr. 
and  cleansing  tbem ;  and  are  provided  with  tkrv 
funds  by  grand  jury  presentment.    The  eomtabatsn 
force  of  the  city  and  liberties  is  of  recent  estate 
ment,— the  duty  of  preserving  the  public  peace  aarue. 
formerly  been  imposed  wholly  on  the  military ;  tar 
number,  gradations,  and  expense  of  the  force,  we  a*»' 
stated  in  the  article  on  the  county  of  tbe  city.  I* 
1833  there  was  no  night  watch.    Anson*  the  nx» 
prominent  of  the  civic  companies  are  the  Pipe  WsWf 
Company,  who  supply  the  city  from  the  Lee.  tarcai? 
a  reservoir  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  and  tbe  Gas  Lis  ••> 
Company,  whose  works  are  situated  near  the  C«r> 
market    The  annual  income  of  the  corporate 
amounts  to  between  £6,000  and  £7,000.    The  co 
sends  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Con- 
stituency, in  1841,  4,364 ;  of  whom  789  were  i  n 
men,  171  were  £50  freeholders,  101  were  £20  fir* 
holders,  158  were  40s.  freeholders,  3  were  £B 
rent-chargers,  7  were  £20  rent-chargers,  3,020  *?  • 
£10  householders,  37  were  £90  leaseholders.  9 
were  £10  leaseholders,  and  9  were  £10  freeholders 

77r«  DtoceM.~L- St.  Barr,  Barroc.  or  Finbarr. 
called  by  his  parents  Lochau,  is  usually  ragardsd  « 
the  founder  of  the  bishopric  of  Cork.  Yet  so  fai&t  n 
the  evidence  for  his  having,  at  the  uttno*t,  done  axm 
than  founded  some  religious  establishment  which  u- 
usage  of  subsequent  historiography  pronounced  ■> 
nastic,  that  even  Archdall  sees  nothing  in  the  stn. 
ture  be  raised  but  'an  abbey.'    Finbarr,  accor&x 
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to  the  credulous  version  of  popular  story,  emerged 
from  the  wild  mountain  solitudes  of  Gougane  Harra, 
and  founded  bis  cathedral  on  the  site  of  a  heathen 
temple.  Though  no  authentic  account  whatever 
exists  of  his  alleged  successors,  till  the  era  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  Conquest,  a  pretended  list  of  them 
is  preserved,  and  exhibits  such  names  as  might 
almost  produce  loeked-jaw  in  any  but  a  Milesian. 
Even  from  1 172  till  1266,  the  list  of  alleged  bishops 
is  rather  doubtful.  From  1266  till  1430,  the  num- 
ber of  bishops  was  13.  In  1430,  the  see  became 
united  to  that  of  Clovne ;  and  from  that  date  till 
1583,  the  number  of  bishops  who  held  the  united 
diocese  was  10.  Three  bishops,  who  were  appointed 
in  respectively  1583,  1618,  and  1620,  now  held  Ross 
in  union  with  Cork  and  Cloyne;  one  bishop,  ap- 
pointed in  1638,  held  Cork  and  Ros«;  two  bishops, 
appointed  in  respectively  1660  and  1663,  held  Cork, 
Cloyne.  and  Ross;  12  or  13  bishops  held  from  1678, 
till  a  few  year*  ago.  Cork  and  Ross;  and  now,  in 
terms  of  the  Church  Reform  Bill,  Cork.  Cloyne,  and 
K.  •-.  are  permanently  united.    See  Cloyne. 

The  diocese,  in  a  general  view,  extends  westward 
from  Cork  Harbour  to  Bantry  bay,  and  its  offshoot 
of  Glcngariff,  and  south  ward  "from  the  river  Lee  to 
the  Atlantic;  but  is  excluded,  with  various  but 
generally  inconsiderable  breadth,  by  the  eastern 
section  of  the  diocese  of  Ro^s,  from  all  that  part  of 
the  coast  which  lie*  between  the  bead  of  Court- 
macsherry  bay  and  Roaring.  Water.  See  Ross.  Its 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  58  Irish,  or  74  English 
miles;  it*  breadth  is  about  13  Irish,  or  16  English 
miles;  and  its  area  is  600.901  acres,  I  rood,  36} 
perches.  Pop.,  in  1831,  314,100.  The  gross  amount 
of  the  episcopal  revenue,  apart  from  that  of  either 
Rom  or  Clovne,  is  £2,630  Is.  0|d. ;  and  the  nett 
amount,  £2,313  4s.  8|d.  The  average  gross  annual 
amount  of  the  economy  fund  of  the  cathedral,  is 
£786  3s.  6d.  The  dignitaries,  with  tbeir  respective 
incomes  and  corps,  are, — the  dean,  £1,050,  Temple- 
bready.  Temnlemartin,  and  Cullen,— and  holds  aUo 
Cappagh  in  the  dio.  of  Derry ;  the  precentor,  £043, 
Carrigrohane,  Currieuppane,  and  Corbally ;  the  chan- 
cellor, £315,  St,  Nicholas,— and  holds  also  Kilma- 
clenan,  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne ;  the  treasurer,  £644, 
Ballinadee,  Kilgoban,  Rathdowlan.  and  part  of 
Mackloncigh;  the  archdeacon,  £1,074  13s.  4d.,  St. 
Peter's,  Danbolloge,  Nohoval,  Kilmanogue,  and 
Dunisky, — and  is  also  a  vicar  choral  of  the  cathe- 
dral; the  prebendary  of  Kilbrogan,  £6H9,  Kilbrogan 
and  Aglish ;  the  prebendary  of  Killaspugmullane, 
£1,191  15s.,  Kilcoane,  Templeusgar,  Ballydelohar, 
and  Canna way,  — ami  is  also  archdeacon  of  Ro««; 
the  prebendary  of  Cabirlag  or  Rathcooncy,  £1,078 
4s.,  Cahirlag,  Rathcooney,  and  Little  I«land, — and 
holds  also  Brinny  and  Knockavilly  in  this  dio. ;  the 
prebendary  of  Liscleary,  £116  13s.  4d.,  Liscleary, 
—ami  holds  also  the  vicarage  of  Liscleary ;  the  pre- 
bendary  of  Holy  Trinity.  £396  18s.  5d.,  Christ- 
church,— and  holds  also  Powerscourt  in  the  dio.  of 
Dublin;  the  prebendary  of  Killanully,  £180,  Kil- 
lanully ;  the  prebendary  of  InnUkenny,  £369  4s.  7d., 
Innitkenny;  the  prebendary  of  Kilnaglorv,  £335 
10s.  9d.,  kilnaglory, — and  holds  also  St.  Mary's  or 
Athnowen,  in  this  dio. ;  the  prebendary  of  Kilbrtt- 
tain,  £305,  Kilbrittain ;  the  prebendary  of  St.  Mi- 
chad's.  £129  9*..  St  Michael's,— and  holds  also 
Macroom  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne ;  the  prebendary  of 
Deaertmore,  £392  15s.  4d.,  Desertmore ;  and  the 

[ire hr mUry  of  Dromdaleague,  £538  3s.,  Dromda- 
eague  and  Fanlobbus.  The  vicars  choral  are  4  in 
number;  they  have  a  gross  and  a  nett  income  of 
respectively  £1,558  lis.  6d.,  and  £1,221  7s.;  and 
they  divide  the  latter  in  equal  shares,  so  as  to  have 
each  £305  6a.  9.1. 

I. 


The  total  of  parishes  in  the  diocese  is  90;  of 
benefices,  62 ;  of  benefices  consisting  of  single  par- 
ishes, considering  perpetual  curacies  as  such,  50;  of 
resident  incumbents,  46;  of  non-resident  incum- 
bents, 16.  Gross  amount  of  tithe  compositions, 
£26,135  3s.  6jd.;  of  minister's  monev,  £1,591  lis. 
2}d.;  of  value  of  glebe-lands,  £1,313 'l 6s.  6d.  Gross 
total  income  of  the  benefices,  £29,714  6s.  6Jd. ;  nett, 
£25.747  16s.  Ojd.  Patron  of  4  benefices,  the  Crown ; 
of  40,  the  diocesan;  of  3,  incumbents;  of  12,  lay- 
men and  corporations  .  of  3,  alternate  parties, — and 
in  two  of  these  3  the  parties  are  the  Crown  and  the 
diocesan.  Amount  of  impropriate  tithes.  £4,539 
12*.  5d.;  of  appropriate  tithes,  £1,178  5s.  5d.  Total 
of  stated  stipendiary  curates,  41  ;  of  stipendiary 
curates  discharging  occasional  duties,  8;  of  benefices 
without  any  stipendiary  curate,  26.  Gross  amount 
of  stipends  of  the  stated  stipendiary  curates,  £3.049 
3s.  ljd.,  besides  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  6  of 
them ;  of  stipends  of  7  of  the  8  other  stipendiary 
curates,  £95.  Total  of  benefices  with  churches,  51 ; 
of  benefices  without  churches,  1 1  ;  of  churches  and 
chapels,  54.  Cost  of  erecting  25  of  the  churches 
and  chapels,  erecting  and  enlarging  or  repairing  2, 
and  enlarging  3,  £23,348  6s.  ljd..—of  which  £7,488 
9s.  2*d.  was  gifted  by  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits, 
£7.661  16s.  Mid.  lent  by  that  Board,  £3.841  12s. 
Sjd.  obtained  from  private  donations,  and  £4,356 
7s.  7|d.  raised  by  parochial  assessment.  Total  of 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  3;  of  places  of  wor- 
ship belonging  to  other  bodies  of  Protectant  dis- 
senters, 16;  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  73.  In 
1834,  the  population  consisted  of  35,229  members 
of  the  Establishment,  510  Presbyterians,  871  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  303,984  Roman  Catholics; 
and  3  benefices  contained  not  more  than  20  membera 
of  the  Establishment,— 8,  not  more  than  50, — 12, 
not  more  than  100, — II,  not  more  than  200, — 13, 
not  more  than  500, — and  18  contained  each  between 
500  «nd  5.000.  In  the  same  year  292  daily  schools 
—of  which  lists  were  produced— had  on  their  books 
11,906  boys  and  8,748  girls;  54  schools — of  which 
no  lists  were  produced — were  computed  to  be  at- 
tended by  3,834  children;  178  of  the  schools  were 
supported  wholly  by  fees;  108  were  supported 
wholly  or  partially  by  endowment  or  subscription, — 
and  of  the  latter,  20  were  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board.  12  with  the  A#*oeiation  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice,  6  with  the  fund  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  1  with  Kildare- street  Society,  and  6  with 
the  London  Hibernian  Society. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Diocese.]— The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic diocese  of  Cork  is  still  unannexed  to  any 
other  diocese.  Its  parishes  are  33 ;  its  parish  clergy 
are  33;  and  its  coadjutor-clergy,  including  3  chap- 
lains, are  42.  The  bishop's  parish  is  Cork.  The 
monastic  establishments,  additional  to  those  in  the 
city  and  already  noticed,  are  a  Carmelite  convent  at 
Kinsale,  and  a  Presentation  nunnery  at  Bandon. 
The  names  of  the  parishes,  together  with  the  sites 
of  their  respective  chapels,  are,  I.  Cork,  or  North 
parish  and  St.  Patrick's,— North  Chapel,  Clogheen, 
St  Dominick's,  North  Presentation,  and  St.  Pat- 
rick's; 2.  East  Skull.— Ballydahob,  Skull,  and  Dun- 
beacon;  3.  Bantry, — Bantry,  Cockill,  and  Comhale; 
4  Ballymartle, —  Ballymartle  ;  5.  Dunmanmay, — 
Dunmanmay,  Ballincarriga,  and  Tocker ;  6.  Cagha- 
rah,— Cagharah  and  Gurtraascreena ;  7.  Passage,— 
Passage  and  Shaubally;  8.  Innishannon,. —  Innishan- 
non and  Knockavillea ;  9.  Ballinha«»ig, — Ballyhada, 
and  Killeady;  lO.lveleary, — Inchegeelagh  and  Ballin- 
gerrig;  II.  Little  Island,— New  Glanmire  and  Knock, 
raha;  12.  Kllmuiray,— Kilmurray,  Cloudew,  and 
Canavee;  13.  Marragh,— Newcestown  and  Tarina- 
vee;  14.  Water  grass  -  bill,  —  Watcrgrass  -  hill,  and 
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Glenville;  15.  Kinsale,—  Kinsale,  Ballinamena,  and 
Carmelite  Chapel;  16.  Douglass,— Douglass  and 
Ballygarrean ;  17.  Bandon.—  Bandon,  Kilbrogan,  and 
Presentation  Nunnery;  18  Courceys-Country,—  Bal- 
liuspital  and  Ballinadee;  19.  Tracton, — Miouane- 
Bridge  and  Tracton;  20.  Ovens, — Ovens  and  Far- 
ren;  21.  Kilmichael, — Kilmicbael,  Townes,  and 
Johnstown;  22.  South  Parish,— South  C,  Capuchin 
C,  and  South  Presentation  Nunnery;  23.  Blackrock, 
— Blackrock  and  St.  Michael's ;  24.  S.  S.  Peter  and 
Paul, — S.  S.  Peter  and  Paul,  Augustinian  and  Fran- 
ciscan Chapels ;  25.  West  Skull, — Goolcn  and  Bal- 
linaskea;  26.  Enniskean, — EnnUkean  and  Castle- 
town; 27.  Ballincolig, — Ballincolig  and  Ballinora; 
28.  Four- mile- Wuter, — F  our-mile-  Water,  O'Dono- 
van's  Cove,  and  Durrus ;  29.  Desert, — Desert ;  30. 
Drimsleague, — Drimsleague  and  Driuagh  ;  31.  Car- 
ripaline,— Carrigaline  and  Crosshaven ;  32.  Cloun- 
tade,— Clountade  and  Ballingarry;  and  33.  Ratb- 
clareen, — Kilbrittain. 

History."] — St.  Finbarr's  establishment,  founded 
near  the  commencement  of  the  7th  century,  must 
be  regarded  as  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  all 
the  country  around  the  site  of  the  subsequent  city 
was,  up  to  that  period,  wholly  or  chiefly  a  desert 
Similar  establishments,  at  all  events,  are  proved 
by  numerous  existing  monuments,  by  records,  and 
by  their  own  genius,  to  have  been  usually  erected 
in  solitary  and  even  dismally  sequestered  situations ; 
and  that  of  Finbarr  exhibits  no  feature  which  can 
indicate  it  to  have  been  an  exception.  His  school 
is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  700  students ;  and 
though  this  statement  is  probably  much  exaggerated, 
it  affords  an  intelligible  hint  that  a  village  or  incipi- 
ent town  speedily  rose  around  his  establishment. 
The  Danes  are  frequently  said  to  have  surrounded 
the  town  by  a  wall  in  the  9th  century;  but  they 
figure  in  record  as  enemies  and  spoliators  of  the 
place  down  to  the  year  1013;  and  they  seem  to  be 
assigned  an  earlier  friendly  connection  with  it,  only 
by  the  anachronism  of  writers  who  find  them  in 
possession  of  a  section  of  the  town  at  the  date  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest,  and  hastily  infer  that 
they  were  it*  founders.  The  village,  soon  after  the 
time  of  St.  Finbarr,  acquired  such  consequence  as 
to  be  called  Corcuige-More,  or  Great  Cork;  though, 
after  all,  this  may  but  have  been  the  name  of  the 
marsh,  the  great  marsh,  on  the  edge  of  which  it 
stood.  In  814,  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
committed  great  havoc  in  Muskerry;  and,  in  822, 
833,  839,  and  1013,  the  town  was  laid  waste,  or 
partially  burned,  by  the  Danes.  In  1172,  the  town 
— then  walled,  and  regarded  as  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength— was  surrendered  by  Dermod  Mc- 
Carthy, Prince  of  Desmond,  to  the  English;  in  a 
brief  period,  it  returned  to  the  possession  of  the 
Irish;  in  1177.  it  was  stormed  and  taken  by  Milo 
de  Cogan;  in  1182,  it  was  besieged  by  Dermod 
MacCarthy,  but  relieved  by  Raymond  le  Gros ;  in 
1185.  it  was  again  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Der- 
mod MacCarthy  ;  and,  in  1195,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Prince  of  Desmond,  probably  Dermod  MacCartby's 
son.  The  English  soon  reacquired  possession  ;  and 
they  for  generations  held  the  place  against  the  united 
forces  of  MacCarthy,  O'Loughlin,  and  other  Irish 
leaders  ;  but  they  almost  literally  lived  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  siege,  they  never  ventured  beyond  the  walls 
except  in  strong  and  armed  bodies,  and  they  were 
compelled,  as  Hollinshed  tells  us,  M  to  watch  their 
gates  hourlie,  to  keepe  them  shut,  at  service  time,  at 
meales,  from  sun  to  sun,  nor  suffer  anie  stranger  to 
enter  the  citie  with  his  weapon,  but  the  same  to 
leave  at  a  lodge  appointed."  But  after  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  ana  the  introduction  of  artillery,  Cork 
ceased  to  have  the  power  of  making  any  prolonged 


resistance  ;  its  whole  site  being  so  thoroughly  com- 
manded by  adjacent  rising  grounds,  that  no  effort* 
of  fortification  could  render  it  capable  of  long  sas- 
taining  the  assault  of  cannon.  "  During  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII." — we  adopt  the  summary  sketeb  of  s 
lively  writer — "  Cork  was  destined  to  achieve  a  fatal 
notoriety:  the  mayor.  John  Walters,  having  abetted 
the  pretensions  of  Perkin  Warbcck  to  the  throw, 
was  hanged  for  treason,  and  the  city  was  for  a  tunc 
deprived  of  its  charter.  While  the  contest  oontirxifrd 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament,  Cork  gen- 
erally remained  firm  to  the  cause  of  monarch*,  bat 
succumbed  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  during  a  brief 
visit,  ordered  the  church-bells  to  be  converted  to  tt* 
purposes  of  his  army ;  and  is  said  to  bare  answered 
a  remonstrance  on  the  subject,  by  facetiously  remark- 
ing, that  '  since  gunpowder  was  invented  by  a  priot, 
he  thought  the  best  use  for  bells  would  be  to  pro- 
mote them  into  canons.'  The  city  was  early  u» 
declaring  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  ;  and  it  u 
a  singular  fact  that  the  king  was  proclaimed  there 
eleven  days  before  the  proclamation  waa  made  ta 
London.  In  the  revolution  of  1688  it  supported  tat 
cause  of  James,  and  sustained  a  siege  of  three  <i*r> 
duration  ;  remarkable  chiefly  as  having  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  future  fame  and  fortune  of  the  hero  of 
Blenheim.  After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  redoee 
Limerick,  William  III.  bad  returned  to  England; 
and  Marlborough,  anxious  to  distinguish  himself, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  for 
Ireland — it  is  believed  through  the  influence  of  the 
Princess  Anne's  party  ;  by  whom  the  necessity  was 
urged  of  securing  Cork  and  Kinsale,  which  "were 
open  to  receive  troops  and  supplies  for  the  support 
of  the  army  of  James  IL  William,  although  he 
could  not  well  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  proposed 
expedition,  is  said  to  have  viewed  it  with  n  je&loiu 
eye,  and  to  have  caused,  what  is  asserted  to  be,  tbe 
unnecessary  co-operation  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of  foreign  troops, — which 
led  to  a  dispute  between  the  two  generals  as  to  thr 
command, —  Wirtemberg  claiming  it  as  a  prince,  aad 
Marlborough  as  the  senior  officer, — and  which  dupatr 
ended  in  an  adjustment  that  they  should  command 
on  alternate  days.  Mailborough.  having  commanded 
on  the  first  and  third  days  of  the  siege,  obtained  thr 
credit  of  taking  the  city.  As  a  military  exploit,  rx 
was  one  of  no  great  difficulty ;  but  in  a  political 
view  was  important,  and  the  achievement  at  the  time 
was  proportionally  magnified  for  party  purpose*. 
The  English  and  Dutch,  after  a  breach  was  made  ia 
the  wall,  waded  through  the  river  to  the  depth  ot 
their  shoulders,  and  posted  themselves  under  an  em- 
bankment of  the  marsh,  which  served  as  a  counter- 
scarp to  the  wall.  They  here  lost  the  Duke  sf 
Grafton,  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  were  still 
exposed  in  some  degree  to  the  fire  of  the  garrison . 
and  when  preparations  were  now  made  for  a  general 
assault,  the  garrison,  about  4,500  strong,  sounded  s 
parley,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Cork  ceased,  with  this  event,  to  figure  in  mi  11  tar. 
history ;  and  thenceforth  it  has  acquired  very  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  importance  from  the  advantageou*- 
ness  of  its  position  as  a  sea- port,  and  the  enterpn** 
and  industry  of  its  citizens  as  traders — Sir  Richard 
Boyle,  who  bad  been  made  Baron  Boyle  of  Toughal 
in  1616,  was  created  Earl  of  Cork  and  Viscoam 
Dungarvon  in  1620 ;  Richard,  the  second  Earl,  wis 
created  successively,  in  1644  and  1663,  Baron  Clifford, 
and  Earl  of  Burlington  in  the  peerage  of  England . 
John,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Cork,  succeeded  his  kinsman 
Richard,  in  1753,  and  was  previously  fifth  Earl  of 
Orrery ;  and  since  his  accession,  the  two  esrldo.T* 
have  been  uniformly  united.  Four  sons  of  the  fif>t 
Earl  of  Cork,  besides  Richard  who  succeeded  bin:. 
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became  distinguished  in  the  roll  of  fame :  Lewis  was 
ennobled  a*  Baron  Bandon  and  Viscount  Boyle; 
Roger  wat  ennobled  as  Earl  of  Orrery  ;  Francis  was 
ennobled  as  Viscount  Shannon ;  and  Robert  was 
more  ennobled  than  all,  as  simply  the  well-known 
lion.  Robert  Boyle,  the  philosopher. 

CORK  ABBEY.    See  Baar. 

CORKAGUINEY,  a  maritime  and  peninsular 
barony  of  co.  Kerrv,  Munster.  It  Is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Tralee  bay  ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  barony  of  Trugbeiiaekmy ;  on 
the  south,  by  Dingle  bay ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It-  length,  from  east  to  west,  ex- 
clusive of  islands,  is  24J  miles ;  its  hreadth,  exclu- 
sive of  islets,  varies  between  -Ji  and  9]  miles;  and  its 
urea  is  138,991  acres.  The  surface  may,  in  a  gen- 
eral view,  be  regarded  as  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
"shooting,"  as  Cambden  says  of  Kerry,  "like  a 
tongue  into  the  sea,  roaring  on  both  sides  of  it  ;" 
but  fringed  round  and  occasionally  forked  or  acutely 
winged  with  narrow  pieces  of  low  ground.  The 
mountain-chain  runs  nearly  due  west,  along  the  cen- 
tre of  the  barony's  length,  and  is  for  the  mo»t  part 
a  continuous  ridge  ,  but  it  expands  toward  the  west 
end,  sends  up  there  its  loftiest  and  grandest  summits, 
uiiil  occasionally  stoops  precipitously  down  to  the 
ocean  or  to  a  narrow  belt  of  low  sea-board.  The 
monarch  height  it  Brandon,  and  that  which  both 
commands  and  contains  the  richest  scenery  U  pro- 
bubly  Connor  :  see  these  articles.  The  chief  part 
of  the  range  near  the  east  end  is  Slie  vemish.  Various 
vantage-grounds  command  magnificent  groupings  of 
alpine,  ocean,  and  bold  coast- scenery;  and  tome  spots 
contain  very  curious  and  probably  unique  monuments 
of  antiquity  :  see  Ku.mklchf.dor  Several  large 
tracts  of  the  south  side  of  the  mountains,  though  now 
rocky  and  barren,  were  formerly  cultivated  to  the  top, 
and  still  exhibit  vettigesof  enclosures  and  of  culture. 
"  The  country  people,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "are  possess- 
ed with  an  opinion,  tbat  most  of  the  old  fences  in 
there  wild  mountains  were  the  work  of  the  ancient 
Danes,  and  that  they  made  a  kind  of  beer  of  the 
heath  which  grows  there;  but  these  enclosures  are 
more  modern  than  the  time  when  that  northern  na- 
tion inhabited  Ireland :  many  of  them  were  made  to 
secure  cattle  from  wolves,  which  animals  were  not 
entirely  extirpated  until  about  the  year  1710."  The 
same  author,  though  be  wrote  87  years  ago,  tays, 
"  The  industrious  inhabitants  have  cultivated,"  near 
the  rivulets  of  both  the  north  and  the  south  declivi- 
ties, "  several  large  tracts  of  ground,  that  produce 
good  crops  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat.  They  are 
encouraged  to  pursue  agriculture  because  of  the  con- 
venience of  tea-sand,  which  is  an  excellent  manure  ; 
and  this  barony  is  thereby  esteemed  the  granary  of 
the  whole  county."  The  south  coast  sends  off,  near 
its  east  or  iuner  end,  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of 
Inch,  to  separate  Castlemain  Harbour  within  from 
Dingle  bay  without ;  and  it  is  indented,  near  its  west 
end,  by  the  bays  or  harbours  of  Dingle  and  Ventry. 
The  north  coast  hat,  at  its  east  end,  a  very  large 
section  of  Tralee  bay  .  near  ita  middle,  the  t weeping 
indentation  of  Brandon  bay  ;  and,  near  ita  west  end, 
the  considerable  indentation  of  Smerwick  Harbour. 
Various  islets  and  rocks  lie  off  Tralee  and  Brandon 
buys ;  and  a  considerable  group  of  ialet — consisting 
chiefly  of  Great  Blaaquet,  Inishtuiskan,  Inishnubro. 
and  Inishmacilaam — partially  screens  the  west  coast 
from  the  full  roll  of  the  Atlantic  This  barony  con- 
taint  part  of  the  parish  of  Annagh,  and  the  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Ballinacourty,  Ballinvoher,  Ballyduff, 
Clahane,  Dingle,  Donquin,  Doonorlin,  Garfiuney, 
Kildrum,  Kilgobbin,  Killiney,  Kilmelchedor,  Kit. 
«|uatie,  Kinnard,  Maurhin,  Minard.  Stradbally.  and 
Ventry.    The  towns  and  chief  villages  are  Dingle, 


Ciwtle-Gregorv,  Stradbally,  AnnascaMo,  Ballinclare, 
Ballyduff,  Militown.  CappaclouKb,  Clahane,  and  Kil- 
liney. Pop  ,  in  1831,  38.465;  in  1841.  38,510. 
Houses,  6.312.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 5,294  ;  in  manufactures  and  trade.  1,083;  in 
other  pursuits,  466.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  3,949 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,189;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  1 1 ,596.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,390  j  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  960;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  14.542. 

CORK  A  REE,  a  barony  in  co.  Westmeath,  Lein- 
ster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Demi  (ore  ;  on 
the  east  and  south,  by  Moyashel  and  Magheraderaon ; 
and  on  the  west,  by  Moygoish.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  east  to  west,  is  8}  mites  •  its  greatest  breadth 
it  7i  ;  and  it-  area  is  26.960  acres.  Along  the  north, 
crn  boundary  extends  Lough  Dereveragh  ;  along  the 
western  boundary  runs  the  river  Inny ;  along  part  ol 
the  southern  boundary  lies  Lough  Iron ;  and  in  the 
south-east  district  lies  Lough  Owhel.  Some  hill/ 
ground  extends  north  and  south,  in  a  sort  of  chain, 
upon  the  eastern  border  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  surface 
has  a  general  westerly  declination  to  the  Inny.  — This 
barony  contains  the  parishes  of  Lacken,  Lean  v.  MuL 
tilarnam,  Portlomon,  Portneshangan,  Stonehafl,  Tag. 
mon,  and  Tyfaruam.  The  principal  villages  are  rial, 
hnalaek,  Multitsrnam,  and  Bunbrusna.  Pop  ,  in  1*31, 
6.630;  in  1841.  6,762.  Houses  1,103.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  834 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  194  ;  in  other  pursuits.  83.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
1,250;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  561  ;  wbo 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1,329.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  548 ; 
wbo  could  read  but  not  write,  548 ;  who  could  neither 
read  not  write,  1,639. 

CORKBEG.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly, 
5  miles  south-west  of  Cloyne,  co.  Cork,  Muii. 
ster.  It  contains  the  village  of  Gylsen  :  which 
tee.  Length,  4  milet ;  breadth,  2;  area,  2,661  acres. 
Pop ,  in  1831.  2,221  ;  in  1841.  1,603.  House* 
266.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841.  1.266. 
Houses  207-  The  surface  exteuda  along  the  east 
aide  of  Cork  Harbour,  from  ita  entrance  inward ; 
and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  good  arable  and 
pasture  laod, — a  considerable  proportion  of  which  it 
in  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  The  limestone  of  the 
parish  was  long  ago  esteemed  the  best  in  tbe  county. 
On  the  shore  of  the  outer  harbour  of  Cork,  nearly  at 
the  point  where  the  channel  begins  to  contract  toward 
the  entrance  to  tbe  inner  harbour,  stands  Trabolgan, 
the  handsome  teat  of  Edward  Roche,  Esq.,  tbe 
descendant  of  a  branch  of  the  Fermoy  family.  A 
little  farther  north  stands  Rocbemount,  the  teat  of 
another  gentleman  of  tbe  name  of  Roche.  Close  to 
the  shore,  considerably  north  of  Rochemount,  and 
about  5  milet  from  Cloyne,  are  the  tmall,  clean  fish- 
ing village  of  Wbitcgate,  and  several  detached  and 
respectably  inhabited  cottages.    On  the  point  of  tbe 


mall  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  harbour 
of  Cork,  stands  Carlisle  fort,  a  regularly  military 
work,  opposite  Camden  fort  on  the  west  tide  of  tbe 
entrance.  The  headlands  at  these  porta  are  little 
more  than  half  an  English  mile  asunder ;  vessels  no 
sooner  pass  them  inward,  than  they  become  com- 
plctcly  landlocked  in  a  large,  deep,  and  smooth 
basin  ;  and  the  shores  rise  steeply  from  the  water '■ 
edge,  and  command  from  their  summit  tbe  view  of  a 
great  and  interesting  extent  of  sea- coast-  On  a  small 
peninsula,  north  of  Carlisle  fort,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  are  the  hamlet, 
the  demesne,  and  the  marine  villa  of  Corkbeg,  the 
latter  the  property  of  a  branch  of  the  Fitzgerald 
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family.  "  Near  Corkbcg,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  arc  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  said  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  Condons,  for  whom  there  is  an  old  tomb  in  the 
decayed  church  of  Cork  beg.  *  *  On  the  east  side 
of  the  harbour  are  the  remains  of  a  larpe  regular  forti- 
fication, with  platforms  below,  for  gun  batteries,  level 
with  the  water.  This  work  was  erected  toward 
the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  suffered  to  go 
to  ruin.  Near  this  is  a  lesser  fortification,  which, 
in  the  reign  of  the  late  King  James,  was  made  use  of 
to  annoy  the  landing  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  : 
this  battery  was  soon  taken  by  the  seamen  "  On 
Roche's  Point,  immediately  west  of  the  seat  of  Tra- 
holtrnn,  arc  Roche's  Tower  and  a  lighthouse.  The 
light  in  the  latter  is  steady,  of  a  deep  red  colour 
towards  the  sea,  and  bright  towards  the  harbour ;  it 
is  exhibited  from  sunset  till  sunrise;  and  it  bears 
from  Cork  Head  south-west  by  west  about  4  miles. 
— This  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio.  of  Cloyne  ;  and, 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act,  was  united  to  Ahurlda,  but  is  now  a  separate 
benefice.  Tithe  composition.  £369;  glebe,  £21. 
Gross  income,  £390;  nett,  £368  10s.  Patron,  the 
Crown.  A  licensed  house  is  used  as  the  parochial 
place  of  worship.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  143,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  2,175;  and  5 
daily  schools  had  on  their  books  96  boys  and  83  girls. 
Two  of  the  schools,  respectively  for  females  and  for 
infants,  were  supported  by  Mrs.  G.  Fitzgerald ;  and 
a  third  was  salaried  with  £8  from  the  National 
Board,  and  £10  from  a  bequest  by  the  late  John 
Roche. 

CORKER  (The),  a  rivulet  of  the  barony  of  Ban- 
nagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  a  mere  mountHin- 
torrent,  has  a  southerly  course,  and  falls  into  the 
bay  of  Bruckless,  on  the  north  side  of  Donegal  bay. 

CORNAGEE.    See  Mullachdrum. 

CORNAMUCKLAGH,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Kilcroan,  barony  of  Ballytnoe,  co.  Galway,  Con- 
naught.  Area,  II  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  128. 
Houses  29. 

COROFIN,  Corrofii*,  or  Curofin,  a  small  mar- 
ket and  post  town  in  the  parish  of  Kilneboy,  barony 
of  Inchiquin,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the 
road  from  Ennis  to  Kilfenora,  and  on  that  from  Gort 
to  Milltown-Malbay,  7  j  miles  north -north-west  of 
Ennis,  9  east  by  north  of  Enntstymon,  12  south-west 
of  Gort,  and  119  west-south- west  of  Dublin.  It 
occupies  a  romantic  site  between  the  lakes  of  Tedano 
and  Inchiquin,  on  the  very  brief  stream  which  con- 
nects these  lakes,  and  on  the  plain  which  lies  between 
the  rocky  hills  of  Inchiquin  and  Burren.  The  lake 
of  Inchiquin,  immediately  to  the  west,  has  a  quay 
for  the  landing  of  turf;  and  the  lake  of  Tedano, 
immediately  to  the  east,  points  the  way  up  a  chain 
of  lakes  and  loughlets,  north-north-eastward  in  the 
direction  of  Kilmacduagh.  Close  to  Inchiquin  lake 
stand  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  the  residence 
of  the  O'Briens,  the  senior  branch  of  the  sept  of  the 
O'Briens  of  Thomond,  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Marquis  of  Thomond,  who  is  proprietor  of 
the  town,  and  of  a  considerable  extent  of  the  circum- 
jacent country.  Corofin,  as  a  town,  is  a  poor  place ; 
and  derives  nearly  all  the  little  importance  it  pos- 
sesses from  its  commanding  a  pretty  large  extent  of 
secluded  country.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  day  before 
Ascension-day,  and  on  Nov.  22.  A  dispensary  here 
is  within  the  Ennistvmon  Poor-law  union,  and  serves 
for  a  pop.  of  13,39f ;  and*  in  1839-40,  its  receipts 
and  disbursements  were  respectively  £85  10s.,  and 
£86  16s.  9d.  Area  of  the  town,  30  acres.  Pop., 
in  1 83 1 ,  900 ;  in  1 84 1 ,  909.  Houses  147.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  64  ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  92 ;  in  other  pursuits,  42.  Families  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  9 ;  on 


the  directing  of  labour,  90 ;  on  their  own 
labour,  81  ;  on  means  not  specified,  18.  The  to»x 
jointly  with  Rath,  gives  name  to  a  Roman  C  \ ■  - 
lie  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Killaloe. 

COROFIN,  co.  Galway.    See  KtLXArsr.it. 

COR  RAN,  a  barony  in  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  It 
is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  baronies  of  Imtf 
and  Tiraghrill;  on  the  east,  by  the  barony  of  Ttr- 
aghrill ;  on  the  south,  by  the  county  of  Ro-commoa 
and  the  barony  of  Cooiavin  ;  and  on  the  we»t,  fc? 
the  barony  of  Leney.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north 
to  south,  is  1  If  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  fro* 
east  to  west,  is  9$ ;  and  its  area  is  45,628  acr« 
Its  southern  extremity  is  occupied  by  offshoot*  of 
the  Curlew  mountains ;  its  eastern  border,  or  a 
belt  some  what  toward  the  interior,  but  almost  strict}* 
parallel  with  the  eastern  bonier,  is  occupied  by  * 
ridge  of  heights,— one  of  the  chief  of  which  is  per. 
fo rated  with  cares  resembling  Gothic  arches ;  t  .<  ■ 
considerable  minor  districts  in  the  west,  and  niw# 
interspersed  patches  and  pendicles  are  bog  ;  and  n?»ei 
of  the  remaining  districts  are  variegated  with  swells 
and  hills,  and  comparative  uplands  ;  yet  the  baroar, 
as  a  whole,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  best 
land  in  the  county, — land  consisting  of  a  deep.  rick, 
productive  soil,  fit  for  every  species  of  tillage,  or  d 
the  fattening  of  stock.  The  Arrow  traces  part  of 
the  eastern  boundary  ;  the  Owenmore  runs  partly  » 
the  interior,  and  partly  along  the  western  boundary . 
and  these  two  streams,  deflecting  at  right  angles.  aaj 
flowing  respectively  west  and  east,  trace  the  riortli**8 

boundary  to  their  point  of  confluence  This  barue« 

contains  part  of  the  parish  of  Kilturra,  and  the  wacse 
of  the  parishes  of  Clonoghill,  Drumrath,  EraljW, 
Killowchalway,  Kilmorgan,  and  Tumore.  The  oah 
town  or  considerable  village  is  Ballymote.  Pop..  ■ 
1831.  17,431  ;  in  1841,  18,489.  House* 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture.  2,641 ;  ra 
manufactures  and  trade,  460  ;  in  other  pursuits.  M& 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  re*! 
and  write,  1,998;  who  could  read  but  not  wnt<?. 
1,184;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4.63* 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  md 
and  write,  858;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  1.127, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  6.163. 

CORRIB,  a  great  and  interesting  lake,  partlr 
between  co.  Mayo  and  co.  Galway,  but  chiefly  witkn 
the  latter  co.,  Connaught.  It  is  the  largest  Uk*  a 
Ireland,  except  Lough  Neagh;  and  it  greatly  excel* 
that  monarch  lake  of  Europe,  as  well  as  many  boasted 
lakes  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  thr 
variety,  extent,  and  richness  of  its  scenery.  Mea- 
sured from  its  foot  upward,  or  from  a  line  3  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Galway  to  the  south  baa 
of  Benlcvy  mountain  and  the  vicinity  of  Cong,  r. 
may  be  distributed  into  four  sections  ;  the  fir-i 
extends  5J  miles  northward,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  }  of  a  mile  to  3  miles;  the  second  extcoL- 
7  miles  north-westward,  with  a  breadth  of  fro» 
}  of  a  mile  to  2$  miles ;  the  third  extends  7  mi.r> 
north-north-westward,  with  a  breadth  of  from 
miles  to  64  miles ;  and  the  fourth  goes  off  from 
the  west  side  of  the  third,  a  little  abore  its  middle, 
and  extends  7J  miles  westward  and  west-aortb- 
westward,  with  a  breadth  of  from  less  than  a  furiosi 
to  nearly  two  miles.*   The  lake  covers  about  30.tf  » 


•  The  true  area  of  this  lake,  as  ascertained  by  the  Orz. 

nance  Surrey,  in  4S.484  acres.  8  roods,  4*  porch  a*,  statute  nk- 
sure.  A  section  of  2,624  acres,  2  roods,  S>  pen- be*,  tx-koctc-  - 
co.  Mayo ;  and  is  divided  between  the  parishr*  t>f  Cons  if 
Klirule,  in  the  proportion*  of  rc»p*cttrely  1.8.S4  acrw  Jr>>< 
19  perches,  and  738  acres,  S  ponds,  20  pen-he*.  The  rrmii'  « -* 
of  the  lake,  amounting  to  40,960  acres,  W  pnvhn.  bcloart  v. 
co,  Oalway.  and  is  parochially  distributed  as  fcdj,.*.  - 
.ITperche.;^^^ 
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IrUh  acre* ;  and  contain*,  chiefly  in  what  we  have 
named  it*  third  section,  a  number  of  island*  whose 
aggregate  surface  comprehend*  about  1,000  acre*  of 
arable  land.  The  surface  of  the  lake  lie*  13}  feet 
above  the  level  of  high  water  in  Galway  bay  .  and 
experiences  in  flood*  an  average  rise  of  3  feet.  The 
lowering  of  it  a  few  feet  would  save  from  it*  water* 
m  great  aggregate  extent  of  land  round  it*  shores, 
and  protect  much  valuable  existing  meadow  from 
being  overflown  in  floods  ,  but  so  vast  and  obvious 
an  improvement  encounter*  a  powerful  obstacle  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  whole  exuting  fall  from 
the  lake  to  the  sea  is  occupied  by  the  mill-interest  of 
Galway.  The  main  feeder  of  the  lake  i«  the  won- 
derful subterranean  disgorgement  from  the  basin  of 
Loughs  Mask  and  Carra  [see  Cong]  ;  and  the  next 
in  successive  importance  are  the  rivers  Clare,  Beal- 
nabrack,  and  Puogh, — the  first  near  it*  foot,  the 
second  at  the  bead  of  its  western  projection,  and  the 
third  at  Oughterard.  The  outlet  or  the  superfluent 
collection  of  waters  is  called  variously  the  Corrib  and 
the  Galway  river ;  and  runs  3  miles  south-eastward 
and  south  ward  to  Galway  bay,  at  the  town  of  Gal- 
way. The  navigation  from  Galway  upward,  both  as 
actually  existing,  and  a*  proposed  to  be  improved, 
has  been  partially  noticed  in  the  article  Coksacgiit: 
which  see.  The  project  there  detailed  of  connecting 
Galway  and  Killalla  by  a  navigation  through  Loughs 
Corrib  and  Mask,  and  the  river  Moy,  and  of  cutting 
a  ramified  navigation  eastward  to  the  Shannon,  is,  in 
its  great  outlines,  only  the  renewal  of  a  protect  which 
was  suggested  early  in  the  18th  century,  nut  which 
was  shamefully  allowed  to  lie  in  abeyance  and  become 
forgotten.  According  to  an  official  report  made 
about  30  years  ago  to  parliament,  the  river  and  lake 
of  Corrib  were  then  navigated  from  the  Wood  Quay 
of  Galway  to  Cong  by  boat*  drawing  4  feet  of  water, 
and  carrying  4  men  and  one  square  sail.  "  Though 
the  lake  has  many  islet*  and  sunk  rocks,"  says  a 
vidimus  of  the  report,  '*  the  only  serious  difficulty  in 
the  navigation  is  at  Buacbalv  shoal,  about  4  miles  up 
the  lake,  and  at  Newca*tle."  on  the  river  about 
a  mile  above  Galway.  "These  shoals  could  be 
deepened  for  a  small  sum,  and  the  whole  made  to 
admit  vessel*  of  much  greater  magnitude.  *  *  Two 
dock*  only  would  be  required  ;  which,  exclusive  of 
property  of  no  great  value,  it  was  estimated  would 
cost  about  £6.000." 

The  scenery  of  very  nearly  all  the  east  shore 
of  the  lake  is  either  soft,  tame,  or  repulsive, — 
consisting  almost  uniformly  of  low  grounds,  parts 
of  which  are  wooded,  parts  verdant,  and  large 
part*  brown,  morassy,  and  bleak.  The  scenery 
of  the  east  shore  of  the  two  lower  sections — tho*e 

which  we  named  first  and  second  is  variously 

tumulated,  oeca*ionally  broken,  considerably  diver- 
sified in  artificial  feature,  and  aggregately  good, 
though  nowhere  superb  in  the  properties  of  land- 
scape. But  the  bosom  and  all  the  western  and  north- 
ern shores  of  the  great  main  body,  a*  well  as  the 
whole  alpine- flanked  belt  which  projects  to  the  west, 
present  to  the  painter  a  whole  gallery  of  subjects, 
-  1 1  her  progressively  ascending  from  the  blandUhingly 
beautiful  to  the  sternly  sublime,  or  exquisitely  blend- 
ing all  intermediate  styles  into  one  rich  and  magni- 
ficent grouping.  "  Lough  Corrib."  says  Mr.  Trotter, 
"  is  one  of  tbe  noblest  lakes  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
rather  seems  an  ocean  than  a  body  of  fresh  water. 
Several  island*  cau  be  discerned  from  A*hford;  but 


ntn,  4.307  ft>-rv»,  3  rood*.  1 7  perrbca ;  Moyaullen.  SJtM  men*.  24 
prrrhet .  Ormnmiwe.  I.ti-M  **r<: «,  t  ruudt .  Ann&ghdowti,  4.177 
acres,  6  ruualt,  I  perch  ;  KUcuma,  334  tcrrt,  Hfl  pvrrhe*  ;  Kil- 
Uay.  1.1*1  acre».  1  mud.  IS  pre  he.  •  Careen.  74i  asm  12 


to  examine  them  all  would  require  fine  weather  and 
considerable  time."  *'  Lough  Corrib,"  say*  Mr. 
Otway.  who  describe*  it  as  seen  from  high  ground 
near  its  head,  "  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  no  doubt, 
in  some  places, — as  indeed  almost  all  Irish  and  Scotch 
lakes  are — where  their  superfluity  is  discharged  by 
some  river;  but  up  here  to  the  north,  it  has  the 
mountains  of  Connemara,  and  Joyce-Country  to  the 
west,  and  very  lofty  hills  that  rise  to  the  east,  and 
separate  it  from  the  Galway  lowlands.  It  is  in  truth 
a  noble  sheet  of  water,  here  and  there  studded  with 
islands, — some  large  and  fertile,  others  rugged  rocks, 
— some  embattled  with  the  ruin*  of  an  old  fortress, — 
some  made  holy  by  the  crumbling  remains  of  a  still 
older  church,  where  some  Culdee  made  his  desert, — 
a  disciple  of  Columba  or  Fursey  or  Ferhin  his  re- 
treat. If  such  a  lake  as  this  were  in  Scotland,  or 
indeed  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  it  would  be  covered 
with  steam-boats  and  yachts,  and  there  would  be 
hotels  and  accommodation*  on  its  shores,  and  a 
country  a*  rich,  if  not  richer,  than  Cumberland  would 
be  opened  out  and  planted  and  built  on."  The 
Corrib  hotel,  built  by  Mr.  Niraino  while  making  the 
roads  of  Cunnemara,  and  Cornbdale,  the  seat  of  R. 
Martin.  Esq.,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Oughterard,  take 
their  name*  from  tbe  lake. 

CORRICK-BRIDGE.a  stage  on  the  road  from 
Ballina  to  Belmullet  and  on  the  mutual  border  of 
the  baronies  of  Tyrawley  and  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 
naught  It  stands  at  a  confluence  of  streams,  the 
chief  of  which  is  tbe  Owenmore,  in  the  midst  of  the 
vast  expanse  of  upland  and  boggy  moor  which  occu- 
pies the  north-west  of  Mayo;  and  is  distant  6  miles 
from  Bangor,  10  from  Crossrooliua,  and  16*  from  Bel- 
mullet  "  At  Corrick- Bridge,"  says  Mr.  Fraser, 
"  we  meet  with  a  solitary  public-house,  the  first 
baiting-place  on  our  line;  and  here  we  also  meet 
the  new  road  from  Castlebar ;  tbe  Owenmore  (a 
name  common  to  many  riven  in  Counaught),  and  its 
two  principal  tributaries.  Here  the  mountains  of 
Corslieve  and  Athillbeg  doflect  to  the  south.  Tbe 
aspect  of  the  country  here,  too,  changes,  and  our 
road  for  the  next  six  mile*"  toward  Belmullet 
**  follows  the  course  of  the  Owenmore  river,  glid- 
ing between  the  high  hills  of  Croghan  and  Slieve 
Fyough." 

CORRIGILLAHY.  a  creek  and  a  fishing  station 
between  Castlehaven  and  Glaudore  Harbours,  about 
2  miles  east-north-east  of  Castletownsend,  co.  Coilt, 
Munster.  The  fishermen  devote  their  whole  time  to 
fishing ;  they  are  said  to  be  the  most  enterprising 
and  successful  fishers  within  a  considerable  range  of 
coast;  and  tbey  have  acquired  some  capital,  and,  10 
or  1 1  year*  ago,  had  8  hookers  and  a  number  of 
smaller  boats ;  but  tbey  were  then  in  momentary 
danger  of  losing  tbeir  bard  earning*  from  the  ex- 
posedness  of  the  creek,  and  tbe  want  of  an  artificial 
harbour.  Tbe  proprietor  of  Corrigillaby  is  Mr. 
French. 

CURROGITE.  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
william,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  contains  21 
houses  of  the  town  of  Tin  i  n  uiv  :  which  see. 
Length,  1  mile ;  breadth  i  ;  area,  868  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841,  520.  Houses  79.  Pop.  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  1841,  365.  Houses  58 — This  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  LaTTIN  [which 
see],  in  the  dio.  of  Emly.  The  vicarial  and  the 
rectorial  tithes  are  each  compounded  for  £22  10s.  ; 
and  the  latter  are  impropriate. 

CORRONTUBBER.  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Achoury,  barony  of  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  Counaught. 
Pop.,  about  110. 

CORUG  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Wexford,  Lein- 
ster.  It  run*  southward  to  the  head  of  Bannow  bay, 
and  was  formerly  called  the  Pill.    See  Pill. 
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COSCRADIA,  a  small  and  rude  but  ancient  prin- 
cipality on  the  coast  of  co.  Waterford,  between  the 
bays  of  Youghal  and  Dungarvan,  Munster.  It  can- 
not lie  traced  later  than  the  7th  century,  and  seems 
to  have  been  overthrown  by  the  Decii. 

COSHBRIDE.    See  Cohbmore. 

COSHLEA-    See  Costlea. 

COSHMA,  a  barony  in  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It 
it  bounded,  on  the  north  and  north  east,  by  Pobble- 
brlen  ;  on  the  east,  by  Small  County  and  Costlea ; 
on  the  south,  by  co.  Cork  ,  and  on  the  west,  by 
Connello  and  Kenry.  Previous  to  recent  changes, 
its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  wus  I  1 | 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  was 
7J ;  iU  general  breadth  rarely  exceeded  2}  ;  and  it 
formed  a  narrow  belt,  exceedingly  irregular  in  out- 
line, extending  along  the  river  Maig  to  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Adare,  and  including  a  stripe  on  each 
bank  of  the  stream.  But  by  authority  of  the  Act  6 
7  William  IV.,  one  townland  of  Adare.  with  a  pop. 
of  47.  was  transferred  to  it  from  Upper  Connello,  one 
townland  of  Tullabracky,  one  of  Hackmys,  and  ten 
of  Bruree,  with  a  pop.  of  874,  were  transferred  to  it 
from  Small  County,  and  one  townland  of  Ballin- 
gaddv,  with  a  pop.  of  142,  was  transferred  from  it  to 
Costlea  The  barony  of  Coshma,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Adare,  Bruree, 
Crooin,  Drehidtarsna,  Etfin,  Hackmvs,  Killeenoghty, 
Killonoghan,  Monasteraninagh,  Tullabracky,  and 
Uregare,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Anhid, 
Athlucca,  Bruff,  Dromin,  Dysert,  Killbreedy-Minor, 
and  Tankard-town.  The  towns  and  villages  are 
Adare,  Bruff,  and  Croom.  Area.  49.053  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  20,829;'  in  1841,  21,705.  Houses  3.209. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  2,534;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  573  ;  in  other  pursuits,  514. 
Males  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  4,187 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1 ,258 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  4,055. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  2,236;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,430;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  5,970. 

COSHMORE,  and  Cosbbride,  an  united  barony 
In  the  extreme  west  of  co.  Waterford,  Munster. 
Coshbride  forms  nearly  a  parallelogram  of  6  miles 
by  41,  extending  north  and  south,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  and  west  by  co.  Cork,  on  the  north  by 
the  river  Bride  which  divides  it  from  Coshmore,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Black  water  and  the  upper 
part  of  Voughal  Harbour  which  divide  it  from  Dccies- 
within- Drum.  The  southern  division  of  Coshmore 
it  nearly  a  parallelogram  of  CJ  miles  by  3J,  extending 
east  and  west,  and  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
the  Blackwater,  on  the  south  by  the  Bride,  and  on 
the  west  by  co.  Cork.  The  northern  division  of 
Coshmore  is  nearly  a  parallelogram  of  11  \  miles 
by  64,,  extending  east  and  west,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  co.  Tipperary,  on  the  east  by  Decies-with- 
out-Drum,  on  the  south  by  the  Blackwater,  and  on 
the  west  by  co.  Cork, — the  Blackwater  dividing  it 
in  nearly  equal  parts  from  co.  Cork  and  from  the 
southern  district  of  Coshmore.  Area  of  the  whole 
barony,  89,403  acres, — of  which  1 , 104  acres  are  tide- 
way. The  fertile  and  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
united  barony  may  be  understood  by  reference  to 
our  articles  Blackwater  and  Bride  [which  see]  ; 
the  other  parts  are  all  hilly  or  mountainous ;  and  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  northern  division  of 
Coshmore,  in  particular,  is  a  congeries  of  bold,  bleak, 
broken  uplands,  running  up  to  an  alpine  watershed, 
at  the  acuminations  of  the  Knockmeledown  moun- 
tains on  the  boundary  with  co.  Tipperary — This 
barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Leitrim,  Lis- 
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more  and  Maeollop,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes' 
of  Kilcockin,  Kilwatermoy,  Tullow,  and  Temple- 
michael.  The  towns  are  Lismore,  Cappoquin,  and 
Tullow.  Pop.,  in  1831,  29.662;  in  1841,  32,986. 
Houses  4,732.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture, 3,762;  in  manufactures  and  trade.  1,006;  in 
other  pursuits,  633.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write.  3.961  ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,341;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  9,143.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of 
age  who  could  read  and  write,  2,007 ;  who  could 
read  but  not  write,  1,476;  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  1 1,088. 

COSTELLO,  a  barony  on  the  western  border  of 
co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
by  co.  Sligo ;  on  the  east,  by  co.  Sligo  and  co.  Ros- 
common ;  on  the  south-east,  by  co.  Roscommon  ;  on 
the  south-west,  by  Ctanmorris  ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
Clanmorris  and  Gallen.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
north  to  south,  is  19}  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  is  14}  ;  and  its  area  is  144.462 
acres.  A  very  large  proportion,  particularly  along 
the  north  and  east,  is  bog  ;  a  considerable  proportion 
is  moorish  upland  ;  and  a  very  small  proportion  pre- 
sents an  inviting  or  pleasant  aspect.  Much  of  the 
interior  may  be  regarded  as  elevated  table-ground, 
having  in  its  centre  the  summit-level  between  the 
basins  of  the  Moy  on  the  north-west,  the  Corrib  on 
the  south-west,  and  the  Shannon  on  the  east.  The 
declination  toward  the  Moy  comprises  rather  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  area,  and  sends  off  iU 
drainage  by  the  Owen-Garrow  and  the  Guishden 
rivers ;  the  declination  toward  the  Corrib  includes 
the  southern  district,  and  is  traveled  by  the  nascent 
Clare ;  the  declination  toward  the  Shannon  supplies 
the  main  head-streams  of  the  Gara  or  the  Boyle ; 
and  a  patch  of  bog  in  the  extreme  north-east  declines 
toward  the  basin  of  the  Dnciotl  and  the  bay  of  Sligo. 
Lough  Gara  briefly  touches  the  eastern  border ;  and 
a  number  of  shivering,  boggy  lakes  expand  their 
cold  bosoms  in  the  interior.— This  barony  contains 
part  of  the  parishes  of  Kilcoleman,  Kilturragh,  Cas- 
tlemore,  and  Knock,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
of  Annagh,  Aughamore,  Becan,  Kilbeagh,  and  KU- 
maree.  Four  townlands  of  Castlemore,  and  two  of 
Kilcoleman,  with  jointly  a  pop.  of  949,  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  Act  6  and  7  William  IV.  to  the  barony 
of  Frenchpark  in  co  Roscommon.  The  towns  are 
Ballaghadireen  and  Ballyhaunis.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
44.985;  in  1841,48,389.  Houses  8.655.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  7.543 ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  1,039;  in  other  pursuits,  326. 
Males  ut  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write,  4,266 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
2,470 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  14.220. 
Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read 
and  write.  1,313;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
1,846;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  17.334. 

COSTELLO,  a  bay  in  the  barony  of  Moycullen, 
co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It  is  also  called  Gabbles  : 
see  that  article.  The  rivulet  Co*teIlo,  which  falls 
into  the  bay,  is  said  to  be  the  best  angling  stream  in 
Ireland. 

COSTLEA,  or  Cosblea,  a  barony  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  co.  Limerick,  Munster.  It  is 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  Imronies  of  Coshma 
and  Small  County ;  on  the  north-east  and  east,  by 
the  county  of  Tipperary ;  on  the  south  and  south- 
west, by  the  county  of  Cork  ;  and,  on  the  west,  by 
the  barony  of  Coshma.  Its  greatest  length,  trotn 
east  to  west,  is  16  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  is  9}  ;  and  its  area  is  95,232  acres. 
Slieveragh  mountain,  nearly  in  its  centre,  is  part  of  the 
line  of  watershed  hetweeit  the  systems  of  the  S 
non  and  the  Blackwater;  and  a  ridge  2|  miles  1 
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to  the  east,  separates  hoth  from  the  system  of  the 
Suir.  The  Maig,  the  Funrheon,  and  the  Aharlow, 
which  are  affluent*  respectively  of  the  Shannon,  the 
Black  water,  and  the  Suir,  rise  near  these  water- 
shed*, and  run  divergently  toward  the  barony'* 
boundaries.  The  south-eastern  district  is  filled  with 
a  section  of  the  Galtee  mountains ;  the  southern 
border  is,  for  the  most  part,  upland ;  and  the  interior 
contains  some  height*  additional  to  Slieveragb  ;  hut 
the  northern  and  western  district*,  and  portions  also 
of  the  other  divisions,  consist  of  practicable  land, 

and  are  occasionally  ornate  This  barony  contains 

part  of  the  parishes  of  Athneasy,  Kilbreedy-Major, 
and  Kilquane.  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of  Ard- 
patrick,  Ballinlander*.  Ballingaddy,  Ballingarry,  Bsl- 
lyscaddan.  Darragh,  Emly-Grennan,  Knocklonjr.  Par- 
ticles, Gatbally,  Kilkenny.  Kilfinnane.  and  Kildyn. 
One  townland  of  Ballirraddy  formerly  belonged  to 
Cofhjia  :  which  see.  The  principal  village*  are  Gal- 
bally,  Ballinlanders,  Kilfinnane.  and  Ballyorpan. 
Pop  .  in  1831.34.389:  in  1841.88.388.  Hou«es5.800. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  4,767 ;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  847  :  in  other  pursuits,  594. 
Male*  at  and  above  5  years  of  ape  who  could  read  and 
write,  6.830  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write.  1.813  ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  8.102.  Females 
at  and  al<ove  5  years  of  ape  who  could  read  and 
write,  3,338;  who  could  read  but  not  write.  1.912  ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  11,197.  The 
barony  i«otate*  or  surrounds  the  Liberties  of  Kil- 
X alloc k  :  see  that  article. 

COTI.ANDSTOWN,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  bar- 
ony of  rppercross,  co.  Dublin,  hut  chiefly  in  that  of 
South  Salt,  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  lies  on  the 
river  Liffey,  3  miles  east  by  north  of  Kilcullen- 
bridge.  Pop.,  in  1831.  of  the  co.  Dublin  section. 
64  ;  of  the  co.  Kildare  section,  395.  The  Cen*u*  of 
1841  takes  no  notice  of  either  of  the  sections, 
f ,cngth  of  the  co.  Dublin  section,  5  furlong* ; 
breadth,  4  fur. :  area,  307  acres,  3  roods.  2}  perches 
—The  co.  Dublin  section  is  a  curacy,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Bai.lv more-EcstacV  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  of  Dublin.  The  tithes  belonging  to  the 
curate  are  compounded  for  £8.  and  the  rectorial 
tithes  for  £53  I5«.  5{d.  ;  and  of  the  latter.  £4  7«. 
lid.  belong  to  the  treasurer  of  St.  Patrick's  cathe- 
dral. Dublin,  and  £49  7*.  9M.  to  the  bishop  of  Kil- 
dare as  preceptor  of  Tully.  In  1831.  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  section  were  Roman  Catholics  The 

co.  Kildare  section  is  in  the  dio.  of  Kildare,  and  is 
wholly  appropriate  ;  the  tithes  all  belonging  to  the 
bishop  of  Kildare.  In  1834.  its  inhabitants  con- 
sisted of  20  Protestants  and  383  Roman  Catholics  ; 
and  a  pay  daily  school  had  on  its  books  24  boys  and 

17  Kirls. 

COUI.AGH.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilca- 
therine,  barony  of  Bere.  co.  Cork.  Munster.  Area, 

18  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  270.    Houses  45. 
COUMDEEHY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 

heigue,  and  barony  of  Clanmaurice.  about  ''>•  miles 
north  by  west  of  Ardfert,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Pop., 
in  1831.  378:  in  1841.  not  specially  returned. 

COUMSHENANE.  a  lake  of  unique  and  impres- 
sively sublime  character,  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  barony  of  lTpperthird,  co.  Waterforil,  Munster. 
It  is  situated  in  a  stupendous  chasm,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Cnm- 
meragh  or  Monavoulagh  mountains,  3  miles  north- 
west  of  Kilmactbomas,  9  south-ea*t  of  Clonroel,  and 
14  west  of  Waterford.  A  precipice  of  rock,  upwards 
of  1,100  feet  in  height,  and  very  nearly  mural,  or 
only  so  far  altered  from  the  perpendicular  as  to  ad- 
mit at  interval*  narrow  shelves  or  platforms  of  gra«s- 
clad  debris,  rises  terrifically  up  from  one  end  of  the 
lake;  aitd  rocky  acclivitie"-,  nearly  vertical  at  the 


precipitous  end,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  steep- 
ness  as  they  approach  the  opposite  end,  screen  the 
lake's  sides,  and  eventually  subside  into  a  confused 
mas*  of  broken  rock  at  it*  foot.  The  face  of  the 
cliffs  is  brown  conglomerate,  and  is  strongly  foiled 
in  its  features  by  the  stripes  of  verdure  which  run 
along  its  series  of  shelving  recesses.  The  great 
depth  of  the  lake,  combined  with  the  va»t  height 
and  the  oppressive  gloom  of  the  overhanging  cliff*, 
occasions  the  surface  of  the  water,  except  round 
the  edges,  to  have  a  dark,  sombre,  and  even  inky 
appearance.  The  view  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
outward  is  singularly  magnificent, — disclo«ing  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  a  line 
of  sea-coast  upwards  of  30  miles  in  length,  with 
vivid  distinctness  and  impressive  effect.  In  spite 
both  of  this  view  and  of  its  own  sublime  character, 
the  lake  of  Coumshenane  was,  at  even  a  recent 
date,  rarely  heard  of  and  very  little  known  ;  but 
now  it  is  an  object  of  great  and  inerea»ing  in- 
terest, and  possesses  the  fame  of  being  unequalled  in 
its  awful  and  peculiar  style  of  laud*rape  except  by 
the  Gap  of  Dunloe  at  Killarney.  The  superflueut 
waters  of  the  lake  are  carried  off  by  a  rill  to  the 
Clodagh  :  which  see. 

COURCEYS,  a  small  maritime  barony  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  Munster.  It  lie*  between  Kinsale 
and  Courtmacsherry  Harbours,  and  contains  the  curi- 
ously outlined  peninsula  which  terminates  in  the 
Old  Head  of  Kinsale.  Its  length  and  breadth,  in- 
clusive of  the  peninsula,  are  each  nearly  ft  miles :  but 
the  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  peninsula,  i»  only  2}  miles. 
— This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  ol  Kil- 
roan,  Kingrone,  and  Templetrine.  Three  townland* 
of  Templetrine  were  transferred  by  the  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV.  to  the  east  division  of  East  Carbery. 
Area  of  the  barony  as  now  constituted,  8.951  acres; 
of  which  203  acres  are  tideway.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
4.522  ;  in  1841.  4.877.  Houses  804.  Families  em- 
ployed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  697  ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  67 ;  in  other  pursuits,  49.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
391  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write.  169;  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  1,582.  Females  at  and  above 
5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write,  196  ;  who 
could  read  but  not  write,  124;  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  1,776. 

COURCEYS  COUNTRY,  a  Roman  Catholic 
parish,  apparently  somewhat  identical  in  territory 
with  the  barony  of  Courceys,  in  the  county  and  dio. 
of  Cork,  Munster.  Po>t-town,  Kinsale.  The  sta- 
tistics are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  division*. 

COURT,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Leney,  3  miles 
west  of  Achonry,  co.  Sligo,  Connaugbt.  A  small 
friary  for  Franciscans  of  the  third  order,  was  built 
here  by  O'Hara;  and,  after  the  dif solution,  it  was 
granted  to  Richard  Kyndelinshe.  The  steeple  and 
several  fine  ruin*  still  exi*t. 

COURT-MACMARTIN.  a  spot  of  some  interest 
to  antiquaries,  in  the  vicinity  ot  Cushendall,  barony 
of  Glenarm,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  The  "  Court,"  at 
present,  i*  merely  one  of  tho*e  numerous  object* 
which  popular  nomenclature  indiscriminately  culls 
Danish  rathi.  and  is  surmounted  by  a  school  hou*c, 
erected  by  Mr.  Turnby ;  but  it  is  traditionally 
alleged  to  have  been  formed  by  Martin  MacOwen, 
Lord  of  the  seven  great  glens  on  the  east  coast  of 
Antrim,  and  to  have  been  crowned  by  him  with  a 
palatial  edifice,  160  feet  in  circumference,  octagonal 
in  form,  and  containing  many  noble  apartments. 
Legends  are  told  respecting  this  Martin  far  too  jejune 
to  challenge  a  topok*raphi*t's  notice. 

COURTMACSHERRY,  a  bay  between  the  bar- 
ony of  Coureevs  and  that  of  Barryroc.  co.  Cork. 
Mun*ter.  It  enters  between  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale 
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on  the  east,  and  the  Seven  Heads  on  the  west;  it  it 
5  miles  wide  at  the  entrance ;  it  penetrates  the  land 
3}  miles  north  by  westward  with  a  minimum  breadth  of 
3|  miles ;  and  it  then  suddenly  contracts  to  a  breadth 
of  between  4  and  6  furlongs,  and  projects  3  or  3$ 
miles  west-north-westward,  but,  in  this  upper  and 
narrow  division  is  properly  the  estuary  of  the  Ariga- 
deen  river.  The  outer  or  wide  part,  though  sufficiently 
deep  for  navigation,  offers  little  or  no  shelter ;  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  part,  or  the  estuary,  is  ob- 
structed by  a  bar,  and  has  only  10  feet  of  depth  at 
low  water,  but  is  practicable  at  the  west  end  for 
vessels  of  200  tons  burden ;  and  the  inner  division, 
both  direct  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arigadeen  at 
Timoleague,  and  in  the  small  offshoot  of  Kilbritton 
bay  or  estuary  toward  the  north,  is  practicable  only 
for  boats,  or  for  very  small  sloops.  The  coast  of 
both  sides  of  the  outer  bay  toward  the  entrance  con- 
sists of  very  lofty  and  imposing  cliffy,  some  of  which 
are  white,  and  strikingly  picturesque.  Fish  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  abundant ;  pilchards  were  at  one  time 
caught ;  salmon  have  occasionally  been  plentiful  ; 
and  plaice  are  so  good  as  to  be  preferred  by  many 
person*  to  turbot. 

COURTMACSHERRY.  a  fishing  village  in  the 
parish  of  Lislee,  barony  of  Ibane  and  Barryroe,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
inner  division  of  Courtmacsherry  bay,  almost  imme- 
diately within  the  entrance  from  the  outer  division, 
and  -J,'  miles  east-south-east  of  Timoleague.  A  pier 
was  erected  here,  by  means  of  a  grant  of  £461  10*. 
9d.  from  government,  and  is  highly  serviceable  both 
for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  general  trade.  A  comparatively  ex- 
tensive fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  bay  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  ;  ami  several  hundred  tons  of 
corn  are  annually  shipped  at  the  pier  for  Liverpool 
and  Scotland,— timber,  iron,  and  other  articles  being 
imported  in  return.  In  the  vicinity  is  Courtmac- 
sherry-house,  the  marine  villa  of  the  Earl  of  Shan- 
non, pleasantly  situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  the  estuary  up  to  Timo- 
Sinith,  describing  the  locality  as  it  appeared 
nearly  a  century  ago,  says,  M  The  coast,  for 
nearly  balt-a-mile  inward  from  this  place,  forms  a 
semicircle,  where  are  some  good  houses,  and  trees 
planted  on  a  natural  terrace  above  the  water,  which, 
with  Courtmacsherry,  being  encompassed  with  walls 
and  turrets,  makes  an  handsome  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance." Area  of  the  town,  39  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
680  ;  in  1841,  740.  Houses  128.  Families  employed 
cniefly  in  agriculture,  79;  in  manufactures  and  trade, 
20 ;  in  other  pursuits,  44.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  2 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  41;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  83;  on 
means  not  specified,  23. 

COURTOWN,  a  small  but  interesting  sea-port 
in  the  barony  of  Gorey,  2}  miles  south-east  of  the 
town  of  Gorey,  co.  Wexford,  Lcittster.  It  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  which  variously  bears  the  name 
of  Courtown  and  Kilbride,  and  at  the  embouchure 
of  the  Owenvarra,  Ownevarne,  or  Awinbanna  river. 
— The  village  consisted,  a  few  years  ago,  of  only  6 
good  houses  and  a  stone-yard  ;  but  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  stands  the  village  of  River-Chapel.  A  har- 
bour was  planned  for  this  place  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  to 
enclose  a  floating  dock  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
river,  and  to  consist  of  a  northern  breakwater  pier, 
about  500  feet  in  length,  and  a  southern  pier  alwut 
600  feet  long,  and  extending  into  13  feet  of  depth  at 
low  water  spring-tides.  The  estimated  cost  was 
£9,221  0s.  9d.  The  state  of  the  works  was  thus 
reported  on  by  Mr.  Donuell :  "  The  promiscuous 
work  of  the  south  pier  was  carried  out  about  380 
feet,  but  has  been  materially  damaged  and  deranged 


by  storms  from  the  south-east,  which  also  drifted  s» 
much  sand  into  the  sheltered  part  as  nearly  filled  n 
up ;  but  this  has  since  been  partially  washed  ot; 
again.  The  promiscuous  work  of  the  northers 
breakwater  has  been  carried  out  about  230  fort 
The  work  has  been  suspended  since  last  sprbc 
From  the  information  I  could  obtain.  £8,000  ku 
been  expended;  but  the  contemplated  work  d<*- 
not  appear  to  be  one-fourth  part  executed.  "  * 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  well-founded  ex- 
pectation entertained  that  the  work  will  soon  pro 
ceed."  Yet  the  harbour,  if  completed,  would  rank 
among  the  first  class  for  utility  to  the  fisheries ;  sad 
in  consequence  of  a  great  extent  of  adjacent  co*r. 
being  destitute  of  either  retreat,  shelter,  or  toJer»hir 
landing-place,  it  would  also  be  highly  serviceable  f<* 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  produce,  arid  tie 
importation  of  lime  and  fuel  Adjacent  to  tbe  har- 
bour is  the  beautiful  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Cou- 
town,  so  sheltered  in  situation,  and  so  benefited  ts 
climate  by  the  saline  air,  as  to  produce,  in  \<  \  .- 
ance,  several  of  the  more  tender  species  of  trees  ami 
shrubs.  The  mansion  stands  close  on  the  river,  at;* 
is  rather  a  convenient  than  a  splendid  edifice.  lc 
1798,  this  place  was  sacked  and  otherwise  inju> 
by  a  party  of  insurgents.  An  estate  of  1,500  In- 
acres,  together  with  the  river  Owenvarra  and  tb> 
mountain  Torchill,  situated  in  M  ac  Morris'  coasts 
in  the  territory  of  Hy-Kinselach.  was  given  by  June* 
I.  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  one  of  the  Commia*k>otr< 
for  settling  the  county  of  Wexford.  This  estate  **• 
afterwards  erected  into  a  manor  which  was  surrev 
sively  called  Fishertown,  Fisher's-Prospect,  and  Cfa 
Chester,  and  which  constitutes  the  present  lordship 
of  Courtown.  The  estate  speedily  passed  by  au.-- 
riage  to  Edward,  third  son  of  Edward.  Visceuei 
Chichester;  and,  in  1711,  it  was  granted  by  Juki 
Chichester  to  James  Stopford,  Esq.,  who  long  re- 
presented in  parliament  first  the  borough,  and  wji 
the  county  of  Wexford.  In  1758,  James,  the  son  or 
the  latter  gentleman,  was  created  Baron  Courtosre . 
in  1762,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  U 
Courtown ;  and,  in  1796,  James,  the  second  Earl, 
was  made  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Utbr  o\ 
Baron  of  Saltersford  in  Cheshire. 

COURTSTOWN,  a  quondam  celebrated  castV. 
in  the  parish  of  Tullaroan,  barony  of  Cranagh.  abo»; 
7  miles  west-north-west  of  Kilkenny,  co.  Kilkeaaj. 
Leinster.  Its  site  was  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  <w 
the  edge  of  a  rich  vale,  bounded  by  an  undulatta* 
range  of  heights;  and,  previous  to  the  destruetic 
of  a  great  extent  of  circumjacent  wood,  it  must  barr 
been  distinguished  for  picturesque  effect  The  1 
is  thought  to  have  been  erected  in  the  f 
of  the  13th  century;  it  is  ascertained  to  have  beri 
altered  and  enlarged  so  late  as  the  reign  of  H<  r.r- 
VIII.  ;  and  it  is  traditionally  said  to  have  exceUeo, 
in  both  extent  and  splendour,  every  otbrr  castle  ts 
this  part  of  Ireland,  except  the  Earl  of  Ormondt  » 
castle  at  Kilkenny.  The  architecture  was  mixed  sjrf 
irregular,  of  the  style  which  prevailed  in  the  earn 
part  of  the  13th  century,  blended  with  many  feature 
of  the  altered  styles  of  after  ages.  An  outer  wall 
enclosed  an  area  of  about  an  acre,  had  a  round  tMM 
at  each  angle,  and  was  perforated  on  the  south  *x> 
by  an  embattled  entrance,  defended  by  two  rou-~ 
towers  and  a  portcullis.  The  body  of  the  catl1 
stood  within  the  enclosure;  consisted  of  a  holloa 
polygonal  edifice;  was  considerably  thick  in  tfc- 
walls;  had  projectingly  from  its  trout  a  mas&tc 
quadrangular  tower  or  keep;  and  presented  rovtxi 
its  polygonal  facade  a  series  of  subordinate  towrrv 
some  square,  and  others  round.  The  Grace  tmrr. 
occupied  the  pile  as  their  principal  residence  till  \u- 
year  1701  ;  and  the  purchasers  of  the 
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the  Grace*'  forfeiture,  doubted  the  durability  of  their  I 
tenure,  end  stripped  the  castle  of  every  object  and 
material  both  within  and  without  which  could  be 
readily  converted  into  money,  so  that  it  speedily 
crumbled  into  ruin.  A  little  south  of  the  site  are 
some  mounds  of  earth  called  Bow-Butt*,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  and  used  for  the  practice 
of  archery.    See  Tullaboam. 

COVE,  or  Coyk-of-Cobx,  a  charmingly-situated 
town  and  sea-port,  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Island, 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Clonmel,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Templerobin,  barony  of  Barry  more,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
ster.    It  overlooks,  and  almost  literally  overhangs, 
the  spacious  basin  of  Inner  Cork  Harbour,  3  miles 
south-east  of  Passage ,  3j  north-north-west  of  Car- 
lisle. Fort,  5  south  of  Foaty,  and  8  east-south-east  of 
Cork.    But  its  distance  from  Cork,  both  by  steam 
conveyance  down  the  Lee,  which  is  often  preferred 
by  tourists,  and  by  Glanmire,  Drawbridge,  and  Foaty, 
which  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  access  for 
carriages,  is  1 1  miles.    The  coast  of  the  island,  both 
at  the  site  of  the  town,  and  in  its  environs,  rises 
steeply  from  the  water  in  a  picturesquely  featured 
ascent  of  hill ;  and  the  coasts  of  Cork  Harbour,  as 
well  as  the  surface  of  isles  and  peninsula;,  are  so  ex- 
pressive in  contour,  so  brilliant  in  character,  and  so 
gay  in  embellishment,  as  to  form  a  natural  panorama 
of  surpassing  attractiveness  and  beauty.    The  view 
from  the  higher  terraces  of  the  town,  or  from  the 
face  or  summit  of  the  hill  above,  discloses  with  vivid 
distinctness  to  the  eye  the  magnificent  landlocked 
harbour,  studded  with  numerous  vessels  at  anchor  or 
in  fuU  sail,  Hawlbowline  bland  with  it*  dock-yard 
and  naval  stores,  Spike  Island  with  its  battery  and 
barrack,  a  great  circular  sweep  of  beautiful  shore 
powdered  with  mansions  and  villas,  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  Harbour,  overhung  by  Carlisle  Fort  on 
the  east  and  Cambden  Fort  on  the  west,  and  a  narrow, 
elongated  section  of  the  ocean  seen  as  through  a  vista 
or  a  tunnel ;  and  so  exquisitely  does  it  exhibit  these 
features  in  common  blending  into  one  great  picture, 
in  composition  with  a  wondrous  number  and  variety 
of  minuter  features,  and  usually  in  such  powerful 
play  of  light  and  shade,  such  strength,  such  toning, 
that  it  may  boldly  brook  comparison  with  the  most 
Loa-ted  marine  scenes  in  the  empire.    We  might 
easily  stand  at  Cove  for  hours,  or  even  days,  and 
paint  or  write  descriptions  which  should  include  the 
whole  gallery  of  picturesqueness  and  beauty  which 
extends  from  Black  Rock  or  Passage  outward  to  the 
ocean  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  he  methodical,  and 
must  refer,  for  notices  of  interesting  or  beautiful 
objects  which  a  general  observer  would  associate 
with  Cove,  to  the  articles  Gbbat  Island,  Clom- 
mel,  Templrbobiw,  Cdshejsmt,  Hawlbowline. 
Spike.  Passage,  Cobebeo,  Rostlliaw,  Aqhada, 
Lee,  Cobb,  Cabbioalme,  and  Anmabuoy. 

The  town  occupies  the  steep  and  southern  face  of 
a  hill,  and  rises,  terrace  above  terrace,  from  near  the 
edge  of  the  water  to  a  considerable  height  in  the 
acclivity.  The  ranges  of  bouses,  called  the  Beach 
and  the  Crescent,  extend  some  distance  along  tbe 
base  of  tbe  hill ;  and  the  street  or  area  called  the 
Square,  is  a  principal  thoroughfare,  and  contains  a 
Market-bouse,  which  was  erected,  by  Mr.  Smith 
Barry,  in  1806.  Yet  even  these  sections,  in  spite  of 
both  their  business  character,  and  tbe  lownesa  of  their 
site,  do  not  mar  the  town's  general  appearance  of 
being  arranged  in  lines,  or  upon  narrow  and  shelving 
esplanades,  along  the  face  of  a  semi-precipitous  as- 
cent. But  for  the  fronts  of  tbe  bouses  being  turned 
toward  the  sea,  and  tbe  terrace*  on  which  they  are 
arranged  being  somewhat  regular,  one  might  almost 
fancy  them  to  represent  tbe  forlorn  hope  of  a  great 
army  perilously  sealing  a  grand  hill-fort.    The  archi- 


tecture  or  rather  masonry  of  the  town  is  for  the 
most  part  poor,  and  occasionally  mean  and  dingy ; 
and  yet  so  powerfully  picturesque  is  the  site,  and  so 
well-composed  the  group*  and  terrace*,  that  defects 
in  the  style  of  the  individual  houses  almost  wholly 
escape  notice.  The  southern  exposure  of  the  town, 
and  its  relative  position  to  hill-ranges  and  natural 
funnels  in  tbe  vicinity,  occasion  it  to  be  comparatively 
dry  and  warm ;  and  the  steepness  of  its  site  creates 
the  double  advantage,— that  a  shower  of  rain  effects 
a  more  thorough  cleansing  than  would  be  experienced 
from  the  labours  of  an  active  police,  and  that  tbe 
streets  and  promenades,  within  an  hour  of  rain  ceas- 
ing to  fall,  become  thoroughly  dry,  and  fit  for  the 
uses  of  the  most  fastidious  and  delicate.  The  quay, 
besides  serving  the  purposes  of  commerce,  form* 
a  charming  promenade,  and  commands  a  pleasant 
variety  of  the  gorgeous  landscape  which  is  fully  seen 
from  tbe  higher  grounds.  A  place  of  worship  be- 
longing to  the  Establishment  stands  half-way  up  the 
hill.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  serves  as  the 
cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Cloyne 
and  Rose,  and  i*  ornamented  with  an  elegant  spire, 
built  in  1838.  There  are  also  a  Methodist  chapel 
and  several  schools  [see  Clonmel  and  Templk- 
bobim]. 

The  Cove  District  Bridewell  was  officially  re- 
ported, in  1841.  to  want  an  addition  of  2  day-rooms 
and  a  yard.  The  Fever  Hospital  and  the  Dispensary 
of  Cove  are  designed  to  serve  for  Great  Island  and 
Foaty,  jointly  containing  a  population  of  about  1 2,000 : 
the  hospital  is  capable  of  containing  about  30  bed*  ; 
and.  in  1839-40.  it  expended  £244,  and  admitted  69 
patients ;  and  the  dispensary,  in  the  same  year,  ex- 
pended jEHO,  and  administered  to  1,700  patients. 
The  town  has  a  Club-room,  a  Literary  Society,  a 
Public  Library,  and  Reading-rooms.  The  Yacht 
Club  of  Cork,  though  taking  designation  from  tbe 
city,  flings  most  of  its  interest,  its  scenes,  and  its 
advantage*,  around  Cove,  and  ha*  long  been  a  main 
cause  of  very  intimately  and  highly  associating  the 
name  of  that  town  with  whatever  is  attractive  in 
yachting.  In  1830,  it  acquired  to  it*  designation  the 
prefix  of  Royal ;  and,  in  1831,  it  received  from  the 
French  government  the  privilege  of  free  access  to  all 
the  port*  of  France.  So  successfully  has  the  Club 
laboured  to  improve  the  construction,  appointments, 
and  management  of  all  classes  of  vessels,  that  even 
the  most  common  craft  of  the  harbour  may  now  vie 
with  those  in  any  port  in  England.  But  while  the 
Club  have  raised  the  character  of  both  sailing-craft 
and  seamen,  and  have  occasioned  tbe  descent  upon  tbe 
Cove  of  fitful  torrents  of  seeming  prosperity,  they 
must  be  regarded  as  having  also— however  uninten- 
tionally— stimulated  in  no  small  degree  the  excite, 
ment  and  tbe  whirl  of  imprudence  which,  even  in 
circumstances  of  calmness,  are  too  liable  to  charao- 
terixe  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  such  a  place  as  Cove. 

The  town  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday  ;  and 
is  well  supplied  with  fish  and  poultry,  and  with  the 
other  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Provisions,  ot 
nearly  all  kinds,  are  cheap ;  and  articles  in  rare  re- 
quest are  faeilely  obtained  from  Cork.  A  daily 
communication  by  steam  i*  enjoyed  up  the  river  with 
Cork  during  all  tbe  finer  part  of  the  year ;  and  con- 
stant communication  with  it  is  maintained  by  ferry 
and  through  the  little  town  of  Passage.  The  weekly 
exhibitions  of  the  Yacht  Club,  tbe  annual  regatta, 
the  occasional  arrival  of  the  fleet,  tbe  magnificence 
of  tbe  circumjacent  scenery,  and  tbe  picturesqueness 
of  the  town  itself,  attract  great  crowds  of  gay  visi- 
tors during  summer ;  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
the  comparative  equality  of  the  temperature,  the 
dryness  of  the  air,  and  even  the  power  of  fame  and 
fashion,  brim:  hither  not  a  small  number  of  consump- 
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tive  patients,  and  other  classes  of  invalids.  During  ! 
20  days  of  August,  1836,  no  fewer  than  20.479  per-  j 
sons  passed  over  to  Cove  by  the  ferry  at  Passage  ; 
while  possibly  a  proportionally  large  number  visited 
it  through  the  other  approaches,  particularly  down 
the  river  and  by  way  of  Foaty.  Mr.  Windele,  in 
order  to  show  the  comparatively  slight  variation  of 
temperature  which  is  experienced  at  Cove,  and  con- 
sequently bow  preferable  a  retreat  for  invalids  this 
place  is  to  some  of  the  boasted  localities  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  states,  that,  in  1833-4,  the  mean 
highest  and  the  mean  lowest  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter was  in  April  53  and  47,  in  May  63  and  50,  in 
June  63  and  50,  in  July  70  and  56.  in  Nov.  57  and 
47,  in  Dec.  52  and  46.  in  Jan.  49  and  43.  and  in 
Feb.  50  and  43.  "  Nothing  is  wanting  to  render 
Cove  a  most  flourishing  town,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  but 
the  outlay  of  some  thousand  pounds,  in  the  erection 
of  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers.  At 
present,  houses  and  lodgings  are  very  scarce  and  very 
dear.  I  inquired  the  rent  of  a  small  furnished  house, 
•  mere  box,  with  a  few  square  yards  of  garden,  and 
found  it  to  be  £20  per  month.  For  another,  a  house 
of  two  stories,  each  story  with  four  windows  in  front, 
I  was  asked  100  guineas  for  three  months.  From 
these  prices  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  supply 

anal  to  the  demand,  and  that  £10,000  judiciously 
d  out,  would  be  very  advantageously  invested. 
But  nothing  is  done  for  the  town  in  this  way.  Mr. 
Smith  Barry,  who  is  a  good  resident  landlord,  and  a 
public -spirited  man,  is  prevented,  I  believe  by  cer- 
tain circumstances,  from  granting  leases:  and  the 
other  great  proprietor,  Lord  Middleton,  an  absentee, 
either  knows  nothing,  or  cares  nothing,  about  Cove 
and  its  wants.  These  are  misfortunes  for  Cove  ; 
for  situated  as  it  is,  in  so  beautiful  a  country,  so  near 
to  Cork,  with  a  fashionable  reputation,  and  with  ex- 
traordinary advantages  of  climate,  much  might  be 
made  ot  Cove."  Some  improvements  for  the  accom- 
modation of  strangers  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
vicinity  at  Carrignafoy  ;  and,  when  completed,  are 
to  receive  the  name  of  New  Montpelier  There  is 
in  the  town  a  small  and  apparently  not  very  efficient 
Loan  Fund. 

Previous  to  the  North  American  war  of  indepen- 
dence, Cove  consisted  of  little  more  than  the  mud 
cabins  of  a  few  fishermen.  In  1750,  Dr.  Smith  de- 
scribed it  as  "a  village  built  under  a  steep  hill,  in- 
habited by  seamen  and  revenue  officers."  In  1752, 
John  Wesley  recorded  that  "  there  was  nothing  to 
be  bought  there, — neither  flesh,  nor  fish,  nor  butter, 
nor  cheese ;"  and  adds,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
well  contented  with  some  eggs  and  bread.  In  1769, 
it  had  not  a  baker's  shop;  in  1790,  it  continued  to 
be  an  insignificant  fishing-village  ;  and  even  so  late 
as  1797,  it  was  summarily  characterized  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  the  tourist,  as  "  a  wretched  dirty  place,  in- 
habited chiefly  by  sailors  and  fishermen.'  Cove  is 
indebted  for  Us  prosperity  to  the  war  which  suc- 
ceeded the  French  Revolution,  and  to  iU  being 
made,  in  consequence  of  that  war,  the  naval  station 
of  an  Admiral's  flag.  Almost  instantly  after  this 
signal  change,  bustle,  activity,  and  a  thriving  trade 
followed.  "It  was  no  unusual  sight,"  sav  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall,  "  to  behold  from  '  Spy-hill.' as' the  high- 
est point  of  Cove  was  called,  300  sail  of  merchant 
vessels  assembled,  waiting  for  convoy;  nor  was  it 
a  rare  occurrence  to  hear  the  boom  of  distant  cannon 
from  some  daring  privateer  that,  like  a  shark,  hud 
watched  the  harbour's  mouth,  until  it  was  brought 
an  honourable  prize  into  port.  Cove  was  then  all 
gaiety:  the  steady  officers,  the  light-hearted  and 
thoughtless  'middies,'  and  the  'jolly  Jack  Tars,' 
paraded  up  and  down  at  all  hours.  The  pennant 
floated  iii  the  breeze,  redolent  with  dust,  pitch, 


whisky,  and  music;  the  fiddle  and  bagpipes  resound- 
ing in  a  district  named,  for  what  reason  we  know 
not,  '  the  holy  ground,'  unless  that  it  was  sacred  to 
every  species  of  marine  frolic  and  dissipation.  With 
•dove-like  Peace.'  the  glory  of  Cove  departed.  Not- 
withstanding the  arguments  and  remonstrances  of  its 
inhabitants,  Cove  was  reduced  from  an  Admiral's 
command  to  a  mere  naval  station,  for  the  supply  of 
water  and  provisions."  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  alleged 
1  departure  of  glory,'  Cove  promises  to  be  at  once,  far 
more  truly  and  far  more  honourably  pro*pcrou*.  as 
the  retreat  of  invalids  and  the  resort  of  the  lovers  of 
beautiful  scenery,  than  it  could  ever  hare  become 
amidst  such  riot  and  ribaldry  of  the  characteristic 

scenes  in  which  it  formerly  figured  Cove  gives 

name  to  a  parish  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
'  arrangement.  Area  of  the  Clonmel  section  of  tbe 
town,  26  acres;  of  the  Templerobin  section.  82 
acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  6,966;  In  1841. 
5,142.  Houses  532.  Pop.,  in  1841.  of  tbe  Temple- 
robin  section,  4,929.  Houses  512.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  144;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  388 ;  in  other  pursuits,  543.  Families 
dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  70 ; 
on  the  directing  of  labour,  449;  on  their  own  manual 
labour,  278  ;  on  means  not  specified,  272.  Male*  at 
and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write. 
1 ,068 ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  230 ;  w  bo 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  548.  Females  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  ami  write, 
1,140;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  383;  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  1.074  Pop.  of  the 
Clonmel  section,  in  1841,  213.  Hou-es20.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  5 ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade,  26 ;  in  other  pursuits,  8. 

COVE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ringcurran. 
barony  of  Kinsale.  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  standi  on 
the  east  shore  of  Kinsale  Harbour,  I J  mile  ea*t  of 
the  town  of  Kinsale;  and  is  compnrativelr  well 
built.  Area,  20  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  352.  Hou-es 
60. 

COVE  (West),  a  hsmlct  in  the  barony  of  Dun- 
kcrrin,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  stands  on  the  north 
shore,  and  near  the  entrance,  of  tbe  Kenmare  river, 
15  miles  west  by  south  of  Kenmare.  A  dispensary 
here  is  within  the  Kenmare  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  pop.  of  13,790;  and.  in  1839-40.  it  ex- 
pended £309  5s.,  and  made  7,000  dispensations  of 
medicine. 

COW,  an  islet  in  the  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork, 
Munster.  It  lies  ]  j  mile  north-west  of  tbe  west  end 
of  Dorsey  Island. 

COW,  an  islet  on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Dere. 
nearly  opposite  Dromineer  bay,  and  about  midwur 
between  Portumna  and  Killaloe.  It  measures  only 
about  200  feet  by  60,  and  consists  chiefly  of  detached 

[>ieces  of  rock  round  a  great  central  block  ;  and  it 
ies  about  230  feet  from  the  mainland.  The  Shan- 
non Steam  Navigation  Company,  11  or  12  year*  ago. 
formed  here  a  temporary  pier,  and  took  a  piece  of 
ground  on  the  adjacent  mainland  as  the  site  of  <ui 
inn,  store«,  and  other  conveniences;  and  Mr.  Rhodr*?, 
when  surveying  the  Shannon,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  its  navigation,  sketched  a  design  for 
an  improved  harbour,  and  recommended  the  place  a* 
favourably  situated  both  for  encouraging  tbe  com- 
merce  which  exists  between  Portumna  and  Killaloe. 
and  for  very  profitably  increasing  the  commercial 
resources  ot  an  immediately  circumjacent  and  very 
populous  rountrv. 

CRAIGBUOY,  a  cove  or  landing-place,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lough  Foyle,  3  miles  south-south- 
west  of  Greencastle,  barony  of  lunishowen.  co. 
Donegal,  Ulster. 
CRAIGINOCK,  a  bog  on  the  mutual  border  of 
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the  baronies  of  Ibricken  and  Moyarta,  1 }  mile  east 
of  the  head  of  Dunbeg  bay,  co.  Clare,  Muntter. 
Area,  1,083  English  acre*.  About  one -sixty-seventh 
it  turbary;  and  the  rest  U  red  heath  bog.  The 
average  depth  i*  18  feet ;  and  the  altitude  above 
high- water  level  is  92  feet.  Some  portions  are  very 
wet ;  but  all  have  good  full*,  and  are  drained  into 
tbe  river  Newer.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation, 
£1.419  3«.  6ld. 

CRAIGNAMADDY  ato  SQUIRE'S  CARN, 
two  mountains  behind  Moville,  and  at  tbe  north-east 
extremity  of  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  Tbey  have  an  altitude  of  1.050  feet,  and 
ibelter  Moville  from  westerly  gales ;  and  their  sum- 
mits command  a  magnificent  view  of  Lough  Foyle, 
the  shores  of  Magilligan,  and  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Innishowen. 

CRAIGS  ROCKS,  a  range  of  rocks  a  little  east 
}f  Dunloy  Hill,  and  about  5  mile*  south-east  of 
Ballvmoney,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  Tbey  contain  some 
wtificial  caves  and  Druidical  remains,  and  command 
i  good  view  of  part  of  tbe  valley  and  flanking  height* 
>t  the  Lower  Bann. 

CRANAGH,  a  barony  on  the  west  side  of  the 
rounty  of  Kilkenny,  Munster.  It  is  bounded,  on  the 
»orth,  by  Galmov ;  on  the  east,  by  Fassadining  and 
he  Liberties  of  Kilkenny ;  on  tbe  south,  by  Shil- 
elogher ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  county  of  Tippcr- 
iry.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is 
I  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is 
>J  ;  and  its  area  is  58,076  acres.  Tbe  Freshford 
ivulet  flows  eastward  along  the  larger  part  of  the 
lorthern  border ;  tbe  river  Nore  traces  part  of  the 
eastern  boundary  ;  and  the  Munster  or  King's  river 
ises  in  the  interior,  and  drains  nearly  half  of  the 
irea.  The  soil  of  tbe  vale  of  Freshford  is  some  of 
be  best  in  the  county,  but  constantly  varies,  and 
vhen  it  rises  up  the  hills,  is  changed  into  a  light  and 
jravelly  loam.  Belts  of  ground  on  the  Nore  and  the 
■ting's  river  are  part  of  a  rich  and  extensive  plain, 
vhtch  extends  to  tbe  vicinity  of  Kilkenny  and  to  the 
outh  of  Callan,  and  which  baa  prevailingly  an  argil- 
aceou*  soil,  yet  presents  every  gradation  from  a  stiff 
'layey  loam  to  a  light  gravel.  Tbe  other  and  more 
■xtensive  low  grounds  of  the  barony  appear  very 
ight  and  poor,  though  naturally  inclined  to  grass ; 
md  the  centre  of  the  barony  consists  of  hills,  wbicb 
ire  occasionally  moorish,  but  have  everywhere  a 
■laty  subsoil,  and  are  capable  of  great  improvement 
— 'I  bis  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Cool- 
-raheen,  Fertagb,  Kilcooley,  Killaloe,  Odagh,  Shef- 
ln,  St.  Canice,  and  Tullaghambrogue,  and  the  whole 
if  tbe  parishes  of  Ballmamara,  Ballycullen,  Clasha- 
•row,  Garranamanagh,  Killahy,  Clomantagb,  Fresh- 
Vird,  Kilmanagb,  Tubrid,  and  Tullaroan.  Tbe  part 
»f  St.  Can  ice  parish  in  the  barony  formerly  belonged 
o  the  county  of  tbe  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  trans, 
erred  to  Cranagb  by  tbe  Act  3  and  4  Victoria,  c 
08  and  109 ;  and  it  contained  a  pop.  of  1,373  Tbe 
-liief  village  is  Kilmanagh.  and  the  only  town  is 
r'reshford.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  15,344;  in  1841,  17.930. 
houses  2,847.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
ulture,  2,434  ;  in  manufactures  and  trade.  357  ;  in 
ither  pursuits,  208.  Males  at  and  above  5  years  of 
igc  who  could  read  and  write,  3,242 ;  who  could 
ead  but  not  write,  1,448;  who  could  neither  read 
tor  write,  3,189.  Females  at  and  above  5  years 
>f  age  who  could  read  and  write,  1,418;  who  could 
ead  but  not  write,  2,225  ;  who  could  neither  read 
lor  write,  4.324. 

CRAN  FIELD,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Toom,  0  miles  west  of  Antrim,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster. 
,ength,  1 }  mile ;  breadth,  }  ;  area,  834  acres,  2 
oods,  19  perches,  exclusive  of  2,(191  acres,  2  roods 
a  Lough  Neagh.    Pop.,  in  1831,  386;  in  1841, 


367.  Houses  68.  The  surface  lies  at  the  middl* 
of  the  foot  or  north  end  of  Lough  Neagh ;  and  con- 
sists, in  general,  of  good  land.— This  parish  is  a 
rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Duneanr 
[which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  com- 
position, £35  lis.  lid.  In  1834.  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  1  Churchman,  130  Presbyterians,  and 
274  Roman  Catholics. 

CRANFIELD,  a  headland  in  the  barony  of 
Mourne,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  It  screens  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance  of  Carlingford  bay,  and  is  si- 
tuated 1 }  mile  east-south-east  of  Greencastle,  and 
3  south  by  west  of  Kilkeel. 

CRANNA,  a  village  in  the  south  corner  of  the 
barony  of  Clanmorris,  2}  miles  south-east  of  Holly- 
mount,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught. 

CRATLOE,  or  Cratloe-Cross,  a  village  in  the 
barony  of  Bunratty,  co.  Clare,  Munster.  It  stands 
5|  miles  east-south-east  of  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
and  6  west-north-west  of  Limerick,  on  the  road 
between  these  towns.  It  gives  name  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Post- 
town,  Limerick.  The  Cratloe  and  Meelick  dis- 
pensary is  within  the  Limerick  Poor-law  union,  and 
serves  for  a  pop.  of  5,000;  and,  in  1839-40.  its 
receipts  and  disbursements  were  respectively  £79 
18s.,  and  £84  6s.  Cratloe-house,  in  tbe  vicinity, 
is  the  seat  of  S.  A.  O'Brien,  Esq.  Cratloe- wood, 
the  largest  remnant  of  natural  forest  which  exist* 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  stretches  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  north  side  of  the  Limerick  and 
Newmarket  *road,  covers  high  rough  lands  which 
connect  with  the  chain  of  hills  running  eastward  to 
Lough  Derg,  and  forms  a  very  remarkable  feature  of 
an  extensive  sheet  of  scenery. 

CRAUGHWELL.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
lora,  barony  of  Dunkellin,  co.  Galway,  Connaught. 
It  stands  on  tbe  Carnamart  rivulet,  and  on  tbe 
road  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  6|  miles  west -north- 
west of  Loughrea.  It  has  a  po-t-ofBce ;  and  gives 
name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
macduagh  and  Kilfenora.  Immediately  adjacent  is 
Ballymore,  the  seat  of  R.  Rathbourne,  E»q. ;  and 
at  some  distance  on  the  north  are  the  mansions  of 
Tallybo  Lodge,  Hollypark,  and  Persse  Lodge.  Area, 
8  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841.  274.    Houses  45. 

CRAWFORD  S-BURN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Bangor,  barony  of  Lower  Castlereagh,  co.  Down, 
Ulster.  It  stands  near  the  shore  of  Belfast  Lough, 
2  miles  west  of  Bangor,  and  4  north-east  by  east  of 
Hollywood.  Area,  13  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  178;  in 
1841.  188.  Houses  36.  Adjacent  to  the  village, 
and  on  the  shore  of  the  Lough,  stands  the  beauti- 
fully situated  mansion  of  Crawford's -Burn,  the  seat 
of  the  well-known  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.  A  mile 
south  of  tbe  village  is  Ballyleidy,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Dufferin ;  and  near  it  is  Rathgail,  the  seat  of  J.  R. 
Cleland,  Esq. 

CREAGH.  a  parish  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It 
contains  part  of  tbe  town  of  Skibberef.m  :  which  see. 
It*  outline  is  very  irregular.  Length,  8  miles; 
breadth,  3  ;  area,  5.802  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,914; 
in  1841.  6.415.  Houses  1.020.  Pop.  of  tbe  rural 
districts,  in  1831,  3,320;  in  1841.  3.567.  Houses 
616.  Tbe  surface  runs  down  tbe  east  side  of  the 
estuary  of  tbe  Hen,  and  across  to  the  bead  of  Bar- 
logh  bay ;  and  it  is  partly  indented  by  Loughyne  at 
tbe  bead  of  Barlogh  bay,  and  includes  several  islets. 
Two-thirds  of  the  land  are  aggregately  of  middle- 
rate  quality ;  and  one-third  is  wet  and  unprofitable. 
Creagb-house  stands  3  miles  from  Skibbereen,  and 
is  tbe  seat  of  Sir  W.  Wrixon  Bceeher.  Bart—This 
parish  i*  a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  tbe 
dio.  of  Ross.  Tithe  composition,  £500;  glebe,  £22 
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10*.  Grow  income,  £522  10a.;  nett,  £463  3s.  8.1. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built,  in 
1812,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  £369  4s.  7*d.,  and  a 
gift  of  £646  3s.  Id.,  from  the  late  Board  of  First- 
Fruits.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  100.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  3,800 ;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united 
to  the  chapel  of  Tullagh.  In  1834,  the  Protestants 
amounted  to  481,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,360; 
and  3  daily  schools— one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
10s  for  each  child,  and  £3  to  a  mistress  for  teaching 
needle- work,  by  the  rector,  and  another  with  £20 
from  subscriptions  collected  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest — had  an  average  summer  attendance  of  295 
children.  In  1840,  the  National  Board  had  two 
schools  at  Skibbereen ;  and,  in  1839,  they  granted 
£73  10s.  toward  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Creagh. 

CREAGH,  a  parish,  occupying  the  western  half 
of  the  barony  of  Moycarnon,  and  containing  a  small 
part  of  the  town  of  Ballinasloe,  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  See  Ballinasloe.  Length  and  breadth, 
each  3  miles ;  area,  8,867  acres,  2  roods,  37  perches, 
— of  which  109  acres.  34  perches,  are  in  the  river 
Suck,  and  1,020  acres,  20  perches,  constitute  a  de- 
tached district  about  a  mile  to  the  east.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  2,864  ;  in  1841,  2,888.  Houses  501.  Pop.  of 
the  rural  districts,  in  1831,  2,389;  in  1841,  2,583. 
Houses  453.  The  river  Suck  traces  the  western 
boundary  ;  and  the  road*  from  Ballinasloe  to  Ath- 
lone  and  Shannon-Bridge  traverse  the  interior.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  area  is  bog :  see  next 
article.  The  surface  rises  into  hilly  ground  in  the 
east,  and  occasionally  swells  elsewhere  into  undula- 
tions ;  hut,  for  the  most  part,  has  a  champaign  char- 
acter, and,  jointly  with  that  of  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Moore,  shows  a  greater  disposition  to  a 
dead  level  than  most  other  parts  of  the  count v 
Such  hills  and  swells  as  occur  consist  principally  of 
limestone  gravel ;  and  various  spots  show  limestone 
rock  cropping  out  from  the  surface.  Good  sped- 
mens  exist  of  plantation  upon  bog  ;  and  in  one  place, 
on  the  Shannon- Bridge  road  ana  toward  the  Suck, 
natural  wood  appears  inclined  to  rise  from  an  old 
■tool.  Resident  gentlemen  have  set  the  example  of 
improving  stock  and  tillage;  and  the  average  value 
of  the  land  is  about  20*.  per  plantation  acre.  Among 
the  mansions  and  villas  are  Fort- William,  Suckfield, 
and  Ashford  near  the  Suck,  and  Birchgrove  and 
Woodmount  toward  the  east. — This  parish  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  dio.  of  Clonfert.  Tithe  composition,  £83 
Is.  64d. ;  glebe,  £4  15s.  (ML  Yet  a  portion  of  the 
tithes,  compounded  for  £51  18s.  6d  ,  is  appropriated 
to  the  bishop  and  dean  of  Clonfert.  The  rectories 
of  Creagh,  Kilclooxet,  and  Tagiimaconnel  [see 
these  articles],  constitute  the  benefice  of  Creagh. 
Length.  12  miles;  breadth,  4.  Pop.,  in  1831,  14.436. 
Gross  income.  £287  12s.  6|d. ;  nett.  £222  lis  lOJd. 
Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  is  situated  in  the 
Kilclooney  section  of  the  town  of  Ballinasloe.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Creagh  has  an  attendance 
of  800 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
rangement, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Kilclooney. 
There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  also  in  Taghma- 
connel,  and  two  Methodist  chapels  in  Kilclooney. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to 
135,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  3,027 ;  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  union  to  1,369,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  13,336  ;  6  daily  schools  in  the  parish— one 
of  which  was  aided  with  £12  a-year  from  Lady  Clan- 
curty  and  a  graduated  allowance  from  the  Loudon 
Hibernian  Society,  and  one  with  £2  from  the  rector, 
£10  from  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society, 
and  a  graduated  allowance  from  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society — were  averagely  attended  by  from  256 
to  312  children  ,  and  15  daily  schools  in  the  union 


had  on  their  books  307  bovs  and  100  girls,  and  were 
attended  also  by  about  170  children,  whose  names 
were  not  enrolled. 

CREAGH,  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Moycarnon,  1 
mile  east  of  Ballinasloe,  co.  Roscommon.  Con  naught 
Length,  2$  miles ;  breadth,  1  ;  area.  1,758  acres. 
Average  depth,  25  feet ;  extreme  altitude  above  the 
level  of  the  Suck  at  Ballinasloe,  68  feet.  The  beg 
declines  to  the  Suck ;  is  bisected  and  drained  west- 
ward by  the  Creagh  mill-stream ;  and,  in  general— 
but  particularly  toward  the  south  end— is  very  wet- 
Estimated  cost  of  reclamation,  £2.041  lis.  2d.  On 
the  south  border  of  the  parish  of  Creagh  lies  ai><»  the 
bog  of  Collach  :  which  see. 

CREAGH,  co.  Dublin.    See  Crpagh. 

CREAGHDOSS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Taugb- 
boyne,  barony  of  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  Area, 
18  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841.  128.    Houses  24. 

CRECORAGH,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Pub- 
blebrien,  6  miles  south-west  of  Limerick,  co.  Lim- 
erick, Munster.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1  \  ;  am, 
3.013  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,413;  in  1841.  1.284. 
Houses  202.  A  section  which,  in  1831,  contained  s 
pop.  of  160,  formerly  belonged  to  the  co.  of  the  city 
of  Limerick  ;  and  a  section,  said  to  have  bad  a  pop. 
of  17.  is  exhibited  by  the  Census  of  1831  as  belong, 
ing  to  the  barony  of  Coshma,  but  is  not  noticed  by 
the  Census  of  1841.  This  parish  includes  the  sepa- 
rate denomination  or  small  district  of  Kilgobbin. 
The  land  is  good  in  quality,  and  is  variously  dis- 
posed in  pasture  and  tillage.  The  interior  is  tra- 
versed by  the  road  from  Limerick  to  Adare.  Among 
the  mansions  and  noticeable  residences  are  Jockey 
Hall,  Richmond,  and  Greenmount,— the  last  the  seat 

of  J.  Green,  Esq  This  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  a 

separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.  Vicarial 
tithe  composition,  £75 ;  glebe,  £14.  Gross  income. 
£89 .  nett,  £57  12s.  6d.  Patrons,  the  vicars  chord 
of  Limerick  cathedral.  The  incumbent  holds  aUo 
the  benefice  of  Brosna,  in  the  dio.  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  compounded  for 
£135,  and  are  impropriate  in  the  vicars  choral  of 
Limerick,  but  are  held  under  lease  by  G.  M.  Maun- 
sell,  Esq.  An  official  report  says,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  Rreat  number  of  churches  being  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  erection  of  a  parochial  place  of 
worship  was  esteemed  unnecessary.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  about  1,000; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Mungrett.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  21,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  1.449;  and  3  pay  daily  schools  hnd  on  their 
books  99  boys  and  61  girls. 

CRECRI.V.    See  Cricrim. 

CREDAN,  a  headland  and  a  bay,  in  the  barony  of 
Gualtiere.  a.»d  on  the  west  side  of  Waterford  Har- 
bour, co.  Waterford,  Munster.  The  headland  (i 
situated  about  a  league  above  the  entrance  of  the 
Harbour  and  is  pretty  high,  and  projects  about  a 
mile.  The  bay  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  bead- 
land  ;  has  from  20  to  30  feet  of  depth ;  and  is  a  good 
roadstead  in  northerly  winds  and  in  great  freshets. 

CREEKSTOWN,  or  Crickbtoww.  a  parish  on 
the  east  border  of  the  barony  of  Ratoath.  H  mile 
north.north-east  of  the  village  of  Ratoath,  co.  Sleath. 
Leinster.  Length,  1 J  mile ;  breadth,  1  ;  area. 
1.432  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  209;  in  1841.  195- 
Houses  30.    The  land  is  generally  good.    The  road 

from  Dublin  to  Slane  passes  through  the  interior  

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Ratoath  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe 
composition,  £90.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  boi 
an  attendance  of  400;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to  the  chapel  of 
Donaghmore.    In  1834,  all  the  parishioners  were 
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Roman  Catholics,  and  a  daily  school  held  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel  was  attended  by  about  30  chil- 

CREEPING  MOUNTAIN.    See  Sijbvb-Ska- 

VAN. 

CREESLOITGH.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 
dahorky,  barony  of  Kilmarrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  stands  on  the  road  from  Letterkenny  to  Dun- 
fuiiaghy,  and  near  the  estuary  which  form*  the  head 
of  Sheephaven,  4 1  miles  from  Gleuveagh  Cross 
Roads,  4 1  from  Dunfanaghy,  5}  from  Lough  Salt, 
and  14*  from  Letterkenny.  Area,  8  acres.  Pop., 
in  1841.  235    Houses  42. 

CREEVE,  a  parish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Roscommon,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Frenchpark, 
rn.  Roscommon,  and  2}  miles  west  of  Carrick-on- 
Shannon,  Connaught.  Length,  3  miles  .  breadth, 
2.  Area  of  the  Roscommon  section,  745  acres ;  of 
the  Frenchpark  section,  3,829  acres.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  3,159;  in  1841, 2,086.  Houses  90S. 
Pop.  of  the  Frenchpark  section,  in  1841,  1,736. 
Houses  304.  Part  of  the  surface  is  bog  ;  but  most 
is  good  land.  The  chief  mansion  is  Portobello. 
The  road  from  Boyle  to  Strokestown,  goes  through 

the  interior  This  pat  i-h  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of 

the  benefice  of  Ardoi.are  [which  seej,  in  the  dio. 
of  Elphin.  The  vicarial  and  the  rectorial  tithes  are 
each  compounded  for  £46  3s.  Id. ;  and  the  latter  are 
appropriated  to  the  precentorship  of  Elphin  cathe- 
dral. A  chapel  of-case  has  an  attendance  of  14. 
Six  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  benefice  to  which 
the  vicarage  belongs,  are  returned  in  cumulo.  In 
1834,  the  Protestant*  amounted  to  29,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  3,320 ;  and  4  daily  schools— one  of 
which  was  salaried  with  £16  10s.  from  the  Elphin 
Diocesan  Society  and  other  sources,  and  another 
with  £8  from  that  Society  and  Lord  Lorton— had 
on  their  books  88  boys  ami  63  girls. 

CREEVE,  a  ridge  of  rock*,  4  a  mile  east  of 
Newry,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  1  heir  mincralogical 
composition,  is  interesting  to  the  naturalist;  and 
beside  them  anciently  stood  a  chapel,  the  history  of 
which  i«  lo*t. 

CREEVELEA,  a  townland  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dromahaire,  barony  of  Dromahaire,  co.  Leitrim, 
Connaught.  The  uncorrupted  name,  Craioihhliath, 
means  the  Grey  Branch,  and  alludes  to  the  monastic 
community  called  Grey  Friars.  The  place  is  some- 
times called — in  mongrel  mixation  of  Irish  and  Eng. 
li»h — Ballyvuarc  and  Carrickpatrick.  A  Franciscan 
friary  was  built  here — on  the  river  Bonnet,  a  short 
disUnce  above  Ijoughgill,  and  surrounded  with  the 
amenities  of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  district  of  country 
— in  1508,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  O'Brien, 
and  wife  of  Eugene,  Lord  O  Rorke.  The  building, 
according  to  Ware,  was  never  finished ;  yet  the  part 
of  it  which  exists  is  in  good  conservation,  and  of  the 
same  extent  as  the  abbey  of  Sligo,  but  inferior  to 
that  structure  in  the  style  of  execution.  Several 
curious  figures  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  church, 
and  also  over  the  graves  of  the  Murroughs,  the 
O'Rorkes.  and  the  0"Cornyns ;  and  an  effigies  of  the 
great  O'Rorke  lies  on  a  tomb  over  the  burying- 
ground  of  his  family. 

(  REGAN.    See  Timolkagck. 

CREGG,  a  demesne  in  the  parish  of  Litter  or 
Castle-Hyde,  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangihbon,  co. 
Cork,  Munster.  It  is  tastefully  bud  out,  has  steep 
and  umbrageous  walks  beside  the  magnificent  Black- 
water,  ana  contains  an  old  castle  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Roches,  toparchs  of  Fermoy.  The 
proprietor  is  Col.  Stewart. 

CREGG  AH,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Garry- 
ca»tle.  King's  co.,  Leinster.  Fairs  are  held  on  April 
1  and  Dec.  12.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 


CREGG  AN,  a  parish,  parti j  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Dundalk,  co.  Louth,  Leinster,  hut  chiefly  in 
the  barony  of  Upper  Fews,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  lie* 
7|  miles  north-west  of  Dundalk.  The  Bister  section 
contains  the  villages  of  Crossmaolen  and  Ccllt- 
haxna:  which  see.  Length,  10  miles  ;  breadth,  8. 
Area  of  the  Leinster  section,  2,992  acres;  of  the 
Ulster  section,  21,823  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in 
1831,  14.261  ;  in  1841, 15,502.  Houses  2,859.  Pop. 
of  the  Leinster  section,  in  1831,  1,674;  in  1841, 
1.899.  Houses  354.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of 
the  Ulster  section,  in  1841,  12.903.  Houses  2.364. 
The  Creggan  rivulet  rises,  among  the  Fews  moun- 
tains, between  Creggan  and  Armagh,  cut*  the  parish 
south-south-eastward  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and 
eventually  makes  a  joint  fall  with  several  confluent 
streams  into  the  head  of  Dundalk  bay.  The  parish  con- 
tains 68  townlands,  which  vary  in  sire  from  30  to  700 
plantation  acres.  Though  some  subordinate  districts 
are  boggy,  and  some  moorish,  stony,  and  upland,  the 
prevailing  quality  of  the  land  is  now  good  and  now 
excellent.    If  the  whole  area  be  distributed  into  20 

farts,  4  or  4}  will  tie  found  to  be  in  actual  tillage, 
24  or  13  occasionally  in  tillage  or  naturally  arable, 
and  3  boggy,  moorish,  under  water,  or  otherwise 
waste.  The  surface  is  singularly  bare  of  wood.* 
Several  slate  quarries  were  long  ago  worked  ;  and 
they  produce  an  article  which,  30  years  ago,  sold  at 
26s.  per  1,000.  The  principal  mm  are  those  from 
Dundalk  toward  respectively  Castle-Blaney  and  Ar- 
magh. The  principal  mansion  is  Urkei  Lodge,  the 
seat  of  T.  B.  Ball,  Esq.    The  village  of  Creggan 

scarcely  rises  above  hamlet-character  This  parish  is 

a  rectory,  a  separate  benefice,  and  the  corps  of  the 
trcasurership  of  Armagh  cathedral,  in  the  dio.  of  Ar- 
magh. Tithe  composition,  £1,050;  glebe,  £300. 
Gross  income,  £  1 ,350  ;  nett,  £  1 ,244  1  s.  Patron,  the 
diocesan.  Two  curates  have  each  a  salary  of  £75. 
The  church's  date  or  cost  of  erection  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Sittings  400 ;  attendance  280.  A  school- 
house,  situated  in  the  north  end  of  the  parish,  and 
built  from  private  funds,  serves  as  a  chapel-of-eaae. 
Sittings  ISO.  Another  schoolhouse,  built  from  pri- 
vate funds,  and  situated  in  the  Leinster  district, 
serves  as  a  second  chapel-of-ease.  Sittings  100.  A 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  an  attendance  of 
200.  Four  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Shela,  Mow- 
bane,  Crossmaglen,  and  Glaasdrummond,  have  jointly 
an  attendance  of  from  3,100  to  3,700;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  they  are 
mutually  united,  and  are  under  the  care  of  3  officiates. 
In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of  686  Church, 
men,  331  Presbyterians,  and  12,952  Roman  Cat  ho* 
lies  ;  1 3  daily  schools  bad  on  their  books  587  boya 
and  238  girls  ;  3  other  daily  schools  were  average!/ 
attended  by  from  60  to  74  children;  and  another 
daily  school  made  no  return  of  its  attendance.  Two 
of  the  schools  were  salaried  with  £4  each  from  the 
rector ;  one  with  £38  or  £40  from  subscription  ,  one 
with  £8  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society  ;  and 
one  with  £12  from  the  National  Board.  In  1840, 
the  National  Board  had  one  school  at  Dorsey,  and 
another  at  Anaghavakey 

CREGGAN  akd  YVILLBROOK.  a  bog.  in  the 
baronies  of  Brawney  and  Clonlonan,  2  miles  south* 
east  of  Athlone,  co.  Wcstmeath,  Leinster.  Length, 
from  east  to  west,  2}  miles ;  breadth,  I.  It  is  very 
irregular  in  outline ;  is  nearly  bisected  by  the  lands 
of  Cross  wood  ;  i*  intersected  by  several  points  of 
land ;  and  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  demesne  of 
Willbrook.  Depth,  from  21  to  47  feet;  altitude 
above  the  level  of  toe  Shannon,  from  66  to  105  feet. 
Estimated  expense  of  reclamation,  £3  2s.  9jd.  per 
plantation  acre. 
CREGG  S  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilbegnct, 
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barony  of  Ballymoe,  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  It 
►torn!*  on  the  river  Suck,  5 J  miles  north  by  east  of 
Ballinamore.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  12,  June  12, 
Aug.  1*2,  and  Dec.  19.  Area,  10  acres.  Pop,  io 
1841.163.    Houses  24. 

CREHELP,  or  Cryhelp,  a  parish  on  the  west 
side  of  the  barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown,  8  miles 
south-south -west  of  Blessington,  co.  Wicklov/,  Lein- 
ater.  Length,  1  mile ;  breadth,  4 :  area,  2,215  acres. 
Pop  ,  in  1831,  760;  in  1841,  665.  Houses  106. 
Though  the  surface  is  partly  upland,  it  prevailingly 
counts  of  profitable  land.  The  joint  road  from 
Dublin  and  Naas  to  Baltinglass  runs  southward 

through  the  interior  This  parish  is  a  curacy,  and 

part  of  the  benefice  of  Domarp  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin.  But  in  spite  of  its  being  called  a 
mere  curacy,  the  whole  of  the  tithes  belong  to  the 
incumbent,  and  are  compounded  for  £87  3s.  7d.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  17,  and  the  Ro- 
man  Catholics  to  764 ;  and  2  pay  daily  schools  had 
on  their  books  33  boys  and  30  girls. 

CREMORGAN,  or  Kilcolmahbrack,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Cullinagh,  3j  miles  south  of  Mary- 
borough, Queens  co.,  Leinster.  Length,  2  miles; 
breadth,  1  ;  area,  906  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  84;  in 
.1841,  67.  Houses  10.  A  portion  of  the  surface  is 
bog ;  but  most  is  good  land.  Cremorgan-house  is  a 
handsome  mansion,  und  is  the  seat  of  Lewes  Moore, 
E*q.  The  parish  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Monastcreven  to  Kilkenny. — Cremorgan  is  a  rectory, 
and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Leighlin. 
Tithe  composition  and  gross  income,  £38  2s.  4d. ; 
nett,  £35  9s.  3d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  in. 
cuinbent  is  also  stipendiary  curate  of  Maryborough, 
and  chaplain  of  the  county  gaol.  In  1834,  the  Protes- 
tants amounted  to  7,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
76,  and  there  was  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

CREMORNE,  a  barony  in  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster. 
It  extends,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  quite 
across  the  county;  and  is  bounded,  on  the  north- 
west,  by  the  baronies  of  Dartree  and  Monaghan  ; 
on  the  north-east,  by  the  county  of  Armagh ;  on 
the  south-west,  by  the  barony  of  Donaghmoyne; 
and  on  the  south-west,  by  the  county  of  Cavan.  Its 
length  U  17  miles  ;  its  breadth  is  84;  ;  and  its  area  is 
85,430  acres.  A  line  from  north  to  south,  through 
nearly  its  middle,  is  part  of  the  summit-level  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western  seas ;  and  a  line  from 
east  to  west  across  its  north-east  corner,  is  part  of 
the  summit-level  between  the  eastern  and  northern 
seas  ;  so  that  the  whole  land  necessarily  lies  upon  a 
lofty  basis.  Much  of  the  surface,  especially  toward 
the  county  of  Armagh,  is  hilly  and  moorish;  but  the 
greater  part  has  a  far  softer,  warmer,  and  more  luxu- 
riant appearance  than  might  be  anticipated  from  its 
geographical  position.  The  highest  ground  is  the 
hill  of  Crieve  :  which  see.  Lakes  are  numerous, 
and,  in  several  instances,  are  comparatively  large. 
The  Fane  river  is  the  main  drain  toward  the  Irish 
Sea;  and  the  Annalee  and  Cootehill  rivulets  toward 
the  Atlantic  at  the  disemboguement  of  the  Erne. 
"  This  district,"  says  the  statist  of  CO.  Monaghan, 
"  bears  its  proportion  of  the  great  population  of  the 
county ;  but  the  people  are  all  in  the  small  manu- 
facturing business.  Scarcely  a  cabin  is  to  be  seen 
without  a  loom  or  two;  and  many  of  the  occupier* 
rent  the  cabin  and  the  looms  from  the  master- weaver, 
who  only  may  be  said  to  be  above  want." — This 
barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ballybay, 
Tullycorbet,  and  Tyhallon;  and  the  whole  of  the 
parishes  of  Aughnamullin,  Ctontibret,  and  Mucknoe. 
The  towns  and  chief  villages  are  Castleblaney,  Bally- 
bay, and  Ballytrain.  The  annual  valuation,  under 
the  Poor-law  Act,  is  £50,215  3s.  Id. ;  and  the  sums 
levied  under  the  grand  warrants  of  spring  and  sum- 


mer,  1841,  were  £3.272  18*.  4d.,  and  £2.4**  -V. 
Pop.,  in  1811,  51,892;  in  1841.  53.110  Bo*» 
9.303.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agrirauart. 
6,986 ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  2,190;  ia  oca* 
pursuits,  491.  Males  at  and  above  5  yean  of  « 
who  could  read  and  write,  8.884 ;  who  could  ni 
but  not  write,  4.843 ;  who  could  neither  read  as 
write,  9,234.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  o  c 
who  could  read  and  write,  3.295 ;  who  couli  •* 
but  not  write,  7,413;  who  could  neither  read  m 
write,  13,269.  Cremorne  gives  the  title  of  B«w. 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  to  a  branch  of  theisaJ 
of  Dawson. 

CREVAGH.    See  Crcaoh. 

CREVEN,  a  creek  in  Inver  bay,  barony  of  Rr 
lagh.  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  A  plan  was  aaboittec  y 
the  Fishery  Board  for  erecting  harbour- wort,  best 
but  was  not  adopted. 

CREVENISH,  an  island  in  the  barony  of  BV> 
hoole,  co.  Mayo.  Connaught.  It  lies  io  Clew  be 
belongs  to  the*  Marquis  of  Sltgo,  and  is  inhabited 

CREWMALLY,  a  quondam  parish  in  theUmn 
of  Connello,  co.  and  dio.  of  Limerick,  Munrter  'a 
boundaries  are  now  unknown. 

CRICK8TOWN.    See  Creekbtowh. 

CRICRIM,  or  Crtcmm,  a  parish,  partly  it  t* 
barony  of  Rathvilly,  co.  Carlow,  and  partly  w  tw 
of  Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow.  Leinster.    Leorx  I 
mile* ;  breadth,  1}.    Area  of  the  Rathvilly 
927  acre*  ;  of  the  Shillelagh  section.  1.544  *?* 
Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831.  510;  in  1841.-- 
Houses  1 1 4.    Pop.  of  the  Shillelagh  section,  is  IS 
478.    House*  76.    About  one-eighth  of  the  1** 
unprofitable  ;  and  a  considerable  part  is  inoorsi  r 
upland.  The  declination  is  to  the  west — Thi«  a*"--' 
is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of  Act  - 
[which  see],  in  the  dio,  of  Leighlin.    The  van 
tithe*  are  compounded  for  £48  5*.,  and  the  nam 
for  £96  10s.  Id. ;  and  the  latter  are  appropriate 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Leighlin  cathedral.  In 
the  Protestants  amounted  to  27,  and  the  B*vx 
Catholics  to  688 ;  and  a  daily  school  was  ulr ' 
with  £10  from  the  National  Board,  and  had  & 
books  135  boys. 

CRIEVE,  or  Ri-nsasimma,  am  isolated u£ «• 
*PICUOU8  hill,  34  miles  south-west  of  Cutlet*; 
and  3|  south-east  of  Ballybay,  co.  Monagbir. 
ster.    Though  only  886  feet  in  altitude,  it  !*« 
to  be  the  highest  ground  in  the  county;  and,  is  •> 
sequence  of  the  isolatedncs*  of  its  situation,  n  o» 
mauds  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  singularly  «•'* 
country  around  it,  and  even  of  object*  seen  13  »c 
distant  over  the  top  of  the  Slieve-  Uaught  mo**** 
One  stream  flow*  from  it  toward  the  eastern  «•» 
Dundalk,  and  another  toward  the  western  otev  k 
Ballysbannon.  On  it*  summit  is  Lough  Eagi<kp 
sessing  great  depth,  covering  about  50  acres, » 
serving  as  a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water-p-**" 
to  a  descending  series  of  no  fewer  than  14  o*  ; 
bleach-mill*.    An  excellent  slate-quarry  ia  ta*  k- 
has  long  furnished  heavy,  but  durable  and  extrlV 
roofing-slate  to  the  surrounding  country.  G1** 
mists  and  fogs  used  to  envelop  the  hill,  and 
sometime*  observed  to  continue  during  10  or  ■ 
successive  day*;  but  they  ceased  to  collect  arte  » 
crowding  of  the  hill's  declivities  with  bleach-* 
and  population,  and  are  supposed  to  be  kept  »'•  • 
by  the  heat  which  ascends  from  the  numeroa*  h"- 
ries  and  habitations.    Sixty  or  seventy  yean  «r 
the  bill  was  all  an  unreclaimed  waste;  batds-A 
probably  50  year*  past,  every  inch  of  it,  froro  Leaf' 
Eagish  down  to  the  north  slopes,  ha*  been  imfwr^ 
into  good  ground :  and,  in  1801,  it  yielded  an 
age  rent  of  15*.  per  acre.    At  and  near  the 
base  of  the  hill  are  the  loughs  of  Crie*e  awl w 
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mansions  of  Carnaveagb.  Jo*.  Cunningham,— Cricve, 
S.  Cunningham, — Drumfaldu,  J.  Cunningham, — and 
Cremorne  Green,  J.  Jackson. 

CRINDLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Tamlaght- 
Finlagan,  barony  of  Kenaught,  ro.  Londonderry, 
lister.  Area,  20  acre..  Pop.,  in  1841.  154.  Houses 
37. 

CRINKLE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Birr,  barony 
of  Ballybritt,  King'*  CO.,  Leinster.  It  adjoin*  the 
town  ot  Birr  :  which  see.  Area,  49  acre*.  Pop., 
in  1831,  531  ;  in  1841,  554.    House*  95. 

CRIT,  a  bog  on  the  mutual  border  of  the  baronies 
of  Clonmarnoon  and  Kilconnel,  3t  mile*  north-we«t 
of  Balliua»loe.  co.  Gal  way,  Connaught.  Length, 
from  north-north-west  to  south  south-east,  2}  miles; 
breadth.  If  mile;  area,  2,705  English  acres.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  high  grounds  of  Clon- 
t>rock  and  boon,  which  separate  it  from  the  bogs  of 
Clunbrock  and  Clonpie ;  on  the  east,  by  Lowville 
and  Sunnagh ;  on  the  south,  by  the  gravel  ridge  of 
Killure;  and  on  the  west,  bv  the  high  grounds  of 
Colin*  and  Cappagh.  The  declination  i*  partly  to 
the  Killure  stream,  and  partly  to  the  Ahascragb 
rivulet.  The  average  depth  is  25  feet.  The  surface 
exhibit*  519  acre*  of  black  bog,  and  2,186  acres 
Of  red  heath  bog.  Between  the  eastern  edge,  and 
the  land*  of  Lowville,  a  considerable  tract  of  white 
marl  lie*  below  a  thin  stratum  or  surface  of  bog,  and 
was  found  upon  analysis  to  consist  wholly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation, 
£3.554  4s.  5d. 

CRO  AG  H,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
HUM  name,  in  tbe  barony  of  Lower  Connello,  3 
inle*  north-east  by  north  of  Rathkeale,  co.  Limerick, 
Muuster.  Length,  4  miles;  breadth,  2;  area,  7.221 
a-res.  Pop.,  in  1831,  3,394;  in  1841,  3,185.  Houses 
iOl.  The  surface  W  flat,  tame,  and  apparently  poor, 
.  et  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  good  ullage  land. 
The  road  from  Limerick  to  Rathkeale  run*  through 
be  interior.  Among  the  mansions  are  Ballinvirigh, 
«tnythtield,  and  Ball)  line.  The  village  of  Croagh, 
hough  now  little  more  than  an  obscure  hamlet,  was 
undent]*  a  corporate  town.  In  its  vicinity  are  one 
>r  two  of  the  mansions,  tbe  remains  of  Amigan- 
astle,  and  tbe  tall  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
appa.  In  the  village  are  six  almshouses,  founded 
ml  endowed  by  John  Walcott,  Esq.,  for  six  poor 
vidow*.  Tbe  pahsb-churcb,  situated  at  tbe  village, 
t  as  formerly  collegiate.  Fairs  are  held  on  March  1, 
■lay  1,  Aug.  3,  and  Nov.  1.  Area  of  tbe  village,  8 
ere*.  Pop.,  in  1831,274;  in  1841,  187.  Houses 
7.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend,  and  a  sepa- 
»tc  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Limerick.    Tithe  com- 


osition,  £553  16*.  lid.;  glebe.  £16  7s.  I  id.  Gross 
i come,  £570  4-  ( > , .:  ,  nett,  £'474  18s.  8d.  Patron, 
latthew  Barrington,  Esq.  A  curate  bas  a  stipend 
f  £75.  The  church  U  a  very  old  building.  Sit- 
ngs  60;  attendance,  about  30.  The  Roman  Catholic 
impel  baa  an  attendance  of  from  600  to  700 ;  and, 
i  tbe  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is 
ntted  to  tbe  chapel  of  Kilfenny.  In  1834,  tbe 
rotestants  amounted  to  73,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
cs  to  3,379;  and  3  daily  schools— one  of  which 
.laried  with  £18  from  tbe  Baptist  Society,  and 
ith  £10  from  tbe  National  Board— bad  on  tbeir 
>oks  161  boys  and  135  girls.  In  1840,  tbe  National 
oard  bad  a  school  at  Lisbnamuck,  and  a  boys' 
hool  and  a  girls'  school  at  Croagb. 
CRO  AGHMORE,  a  lofty  and  conspicuous  moun- 
in  in  tbe  parish  of  Ballintoy,  barony  of  Carey,  co. 
Mtrnn,  Ulster.  On  iU  summit  are  a  large  cairn 
id  other  sepulchral  remains, — tbe  subjects  of  nu- 
erous  vague  and  incredible  traditions. 
CROAGHPATRK  K.  a  grand  and  celebrated 
in  tbe  barony  of  Morisk,  co.  Mayo,  Con- 


naught.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  coast  of  Clew 
bay,  6}  miles  west- south- west  of  Westport,  and  rises 
to  an  altitude  of  2. 590  feet  above  sea.level.  Its 
lower  declivities  are  spreading  and  lumpish  ;  but  ivs 
upper  part  rises  as  if  from  an  alpine  pedestal,  and 
soars  steeply  and  sublimely  aloft  in  the  form  of  a 
cone.  The  summit  appears  from  below  to  be  a 
literal  acumination,— an  acutely-pointed  peak;  but 
it  is  actually  flattened  into  a  tiny  tableau  of  half-an- 
acre.  Tbe  country  immediately  round  the  base  of 
the  mountain  is  a  scries  of  bill*,  dells,  ravines,  and 
boggy  flats  and  table-lands ;  and  after  tbe  interval  of 
a  few  miles,  it  recedes  toward  tbe  horizon  in  con* 
genes  of  diversified  and  often  intricately  outlined 
mountains  and  lofty  ridges :  so  that  Croaghpatrick, 
a  vista,  and  f 


as  seen  through  many  a  vista,  and  from  many  a  i 
vantage  ground,  appears  like  a  stupendous  tower 
or  architectural  lantern  rising  nobly  over  streets, 
squares,  and  a  whole  vaU  town  of  uplands.  Ita 
appearance,  on  almost  any  near  view,  but  especially 
from  Westport,  Clare  Island,  or  a  thousand  spots  at 
the  head  and  along  the  north  side  of  Clew  bay,  ia 
singularly  imposing, — impressively  sublime ;  and  it 
usually  exhibits  such  a  play  of  light  and  abade,  such 
amassment*  of  fleecy  cloud  in  combination  with  bur- 
nishing* of  sunshine,  such  foil*  and  contrasts  between 
base  and  summit,  between  both  and  Clew  bay,  and 
between  all  and  the  o'er-arching  heavens,  as  to  be  a 
perfect  study  to  even  an  adept  in  painting.  One 
view  of  it  is  noticed  in  our  article  on  Cora a X- 
A i  m li.  [which  see];  and  other  views  will  probably 
occur  in  the  progress  of  our  work.    The  panorama 
bung  around  the  mountain,  and  seen  wholly  at 
favourable  moments  from  its  summit,  or  partially, 
at  most  seasons,  from  its  sides,  is  one  of  tbe  most 
gorgeous,  richly  composed,  and  replete  with  charac- 
ter and  strength  and  beauty,  anywhere  to  be  seen 
in  tbe  three  kingdoms.    A  very  frequent  wreathing 
with  clouds  round  the  summit  usually  prevents  the 
whole  panorama  from  being  seen  at  once ;  but  the 
zone  of  declivity  immediately  below  is  generally  at 
a  sufficient  height  to  permit  the  view  to  be  perfectly 
seen  in  parts. — No  place  in  Ireland  is  the  scene  of 
more  superstitious  observances,  or  a  more  popular 
resort  of  pilgrims  and  devotees,  or  the  site  of  more 
numerous  small  memorials  of  superstition,  or  the 
subject  of  more  generally  credited  legends  of  bagi- 
ology.    Vast  crowds  of  miserable  human  beings,  at 
certain  seasons,  swarm  all  over  its  summit  and  sidea 
and  skirts;  multitudinous  objects  of  reputed  sanctity 
occur  along  its  ascent  and  on  its  apex ;  one  grand 
current  legend  is  almost  everywhere  believed  in  tbe 
teeth  of  all  credibility,  that  St.  Patrick  gathered 
hither,  and  swept  hence  all  venomous  creatures  in 
Ireland;  and  several  monuments  exist  of  really  in- 
trinsic interest,  particularly  one  which  was  not,  till 
three  or  four  years  ago,  brought  into  notice,  and 
which  carries  back  antiquarian  association  to  a  period 
very  considerably  earlier  than  that  of  tbe  pretended 
exploits  of  St-  Patrick.    We  are  compelled  by  the 
limitedness  of  our  space  from  noticing  in  detail  any 
of  the  numerous  objects  of  hagiological,  supersti- 
tious, or  antiquarian  notoriety;  but  may  refer  any 
of  our  readers,  who  have  a  taste  for  such  matters,  to  a 
spirited  chapter  on  pp.  306 — 331  of  Ot  way's  '  Tour  in 
Connaught.  — Tbe  summit  of  tbe  mountain  consists 
of  quartz  rock  and  clay-slate ;  the  west  side  is  invested 
with  serpentine;  and  other  parts  invite  the  re- 
searches, and  will  reward  tbe  curiosity,  of  tbe  geo- 
logist and  tbe  botanist.    At  tbe  mountain's  base  are 
the  village  of  Morisk,  and  tbe  ruins  of  an  Augus- 
tiutan  monastery.    See  Morisk. 

CROCK  ETSTO  WN,  a  village  in  tbe  parish  of  Kil- 
moremoy,  barony  of  Tyreragb,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught. 
8  acres.    Pop  ,  m  1841,  155.    House*  25. 
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CROCKGLASS,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of 
Innishowen.  a  little  north-west  of  Muff,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  The  altitude  of  iu  summit  above  sea-level 
is  1,205  feet. 

CROGHAN,  a  parish  3  miles  north  of  Philips- 
town,  arid  on  the  northern  border  of  the  barony  of 
Lower  Philipstown,  and  of  King's  co.,  Leinster. 
Length,  1}  mile;  breadth,  I};  area,  5,794  acre*. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  842;  in  1841.  915.  Houses  154. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  surface  consists  of  as 
excellent  land  as  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  most  of 
the  remainder  is  flat,  irksome,  but  reclaimable  bog. 
The  road  from  Philipstown  to  Tyrrel's-Pass  tra- 
verses the  interior;  and  the  Grand  Canal  is  within 
an  easy  distance  of  the  southern  frontier.  The 
chief  mansion  is  Clonearl,  the  handsome  seat  of  W. 
H.  Magan,  Esq.  But  the  grand  feature,  not  only 
of  the  parish,  but  of  a  vast  extent  of  low  country 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  lies,  is  Crogban-hill.  "  To 
those  desirous  of  knowing  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  bearings  of  its  various  parts, 
and  the  great  divisions  of  good  and  bad  soil  which 
the  surface  present*,"  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  Crogban- 
hill  will  be  an  object  of  some  interest  It  rises 
near  the  middle  of  that  immense  central  plain  which 
occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
counties,  and  of  Kildare  and  Westmeatb,  and  from 
almost  every  part  it  is  a  prominent  object.  It  is 
generally  grazed  by  sheep,  and  is  considered  the  most 
fertile  land  in  the  district.  From  the  summit  of 
this  remarkably  verdant  bill,  you  can  note  the  dif- 
ferent seat*  around,  the  meanderings  of  the  rivers, 
the  comparative  extent  of  arable  and  pasture  lands, 
the  vast  space  which  the  bog  of  Allan  occupies  in 
the  surrounding  plain,  and  the  great  capabilities  for 
territorial  improvement  which  on  every  side  present 
themselves."  The  hill  is  of  comparatively  great 
circumference;  it  is  celebrated  by  Spenser  in  his 
"  Faery  Queen ;"  and  it  has  near  its  summit  some 
ancient  monuments  which  Sir  Charles  Coote  de- 
scribes as  those  of  a  cemetery.  At  its  base  are  a 
ruined  church,  and  the  cottage  of  the  noble  pro- 
prietor, the  Earl  of  Charlevilte  This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Kil- 
dare, and  in  the  patronage  of  the  diocesan.  But 
the  benefice  has  been  suspended  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act.  Tithe  com- 
position and  gross  income,  £82  ;  nett,  £77  2s.  The 
incumbent  of  an  adjoining  benefice  receives  a  stipend 
of  £25  for  performing  the  occasional  duties.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  1,200. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  17.  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,109;  and  a  daily  school  was 
salaried  with  £28  from  local  subscription,  and  bad 
on  its  books  108  boys  and  131  girls.  In  1840,  the 
National  Board  bad  a  school  at  Cannighill. 

CROGHAN,  a  village  on  the  mutual  border  of 
the  parishes  of  Killaken  and  Killumod,  barony  of 
Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It  stands  on 
the  road  from  Boyle  to  Strokestown,  about  half- 
way between  Boyle  and  Elphin.  It  crowns  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  many  ridges  which  the  road 
traverses ;  and  consists  of  about  a  score  or  upwards 
of  tolerably  good  cabins  and  small  bouses.  Crogban- 
house,  in  the  vicinity,  is  the  seat  of  Guy  Lloyd,  Esq., 
an  Englishman,  one  of  the  most  improving  landlords 
of  the  county,  and  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  which 
extends  hence  nearly  to  Carrick-on- Shannon.  "  If," 
said  Mr.  Weld,  in  1832,  "a  position  be  taken  on 
an  eminence  near  the  village,  which  commands  an 
extensive  view,  on  looking  to  the  eastward,  along 
the  road  leading  down  to  the  Shannon,  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  that  direc 
tion,  appears  studded  with  whitened  cottages.  These 
axe  the  erection  of  Mr.  Lloyd :  in  other  words,  he 


insists  upon  improvements  being  made  by  hi*  tenants, 
and  grants  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  purpose  out 
of  their  rents."  Fairs  arc  held  on  the  Wednesday 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  on  Oct.  28.  Tbe  diC 
pensary  of  Crogban  is  within  tbe  Boyle  Poor-law 
union,  and  has  a  district  of  15.341  acres,  with  a 
pop.,  in  1831,  of  8,210;  and,  in  1840-41,  it  ex- 
pended  £83  12s.  5d.,  and  made  1,707  dispensations 
of  medicine.  A  place  of  some  antiquarian  interest, 
which  has  been  erroneously  identified  with  Croghan, 
and  which  is  really  situated  in  the  barony  of  Ros- 
common, will  be  noticed  under  the  word  Riagb- 
Croohaw.    Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

CROGHAN  (Thk),  arivufet,  partly  of  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  ConnBUght,  and  partly  of  the  county  of 
Longford,  Leinster,  but  chiefly  of  the  county  of 
Cavan,  Ulster.  It  rises  in  two  tiny  bead-streams 
respectively  within  Connaught  and  Leinster,  imme- 
diately north  of  the  Cairn  or  Clonhugh  mountains; 
traces  for  4  or  5  miles  northward  tbe  boundary 
between  Leitrim  and  Longford  ;  runs  across  a  small 
wing  of  Leitrim  ;  and  then  proceeds  about  7  mile* 
north-eastward  through  Cavan  to  the  Erne  at  Lough 
Oughter.  It  washes  the  town  of  Killeshandra  and 
the  demesne  of  Castle- Hamilton  ;  and  there  forms  a 
chain  of  beautiful  little  lakes.  See  Cabtxk- Hamil- 
ton. Near  it,  and  about  a  mile  from  Killeshandra. 
stands  Croghan-bouse. 

CROGHAN,  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  barony  of  Erris.  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  flank* 
one  side  of  the  continuous  vales  of  Ballymonnellr 
and  Glen  co,  traversed  by  the  Owenmore  rivulet, 
and  by  the  road  from  Crossroolina  to  Belmullet. 

CROGHAN,  or  Sliivx-Croghah,  a  mountain 
on  the  western  verge  of  the  Island  of  A  chill,  barony 
of  Burrisboole,  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  It  is  said  to 
be  2,500  feet  in  height ;  and,  if  so,  must  be  higher 
than  Croagh Patrick.  Its  seaward  face,  from  tbe  sum- 
mit down  to  tbe  water's  edge,  is  almost  perpendicu- 
lar,— the  most  tremendous  precipice  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Otway  thinks  that  "  there  are  evident  indication* 
here  of  Slieve-Croghan  being  sliced  down  and  left, 
as  it  were,  a  palpable  remnant  of  some  great  con- 
vulsion ;"  and  he  disserts  on  this  idea  with  an  ani- 
mation and  a  show  of  plausibility,  and  describes  so 
graphically  the  romantic  incidents  of  his  personal 
ascent  of  tbe  mountain  and  view  of  the  precipice, 
that  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  access  to  bis 
"  Tour  in  Connaught, "  may  possibly  regard  pp. 
368 — 390,  as  a  very  fascinating  chapter. 

CROGHAN,   co.   Wexford.     See  Crocha*. 

KlNBHELA. 

CROGHANE,  or  Crohane.  a  parish  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  barony  of  Slievardagh,  lt 
miles  east  of  Killenaule,  co.  Tipperary,  Munster. 
Length  and  breadth,  each  2  miles ;  area,  5,434  acre*. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  1,898;  in  1841,  1,817.  Houses  276. 
The  surface  is  drained  eastward  by  a  head-stream 
of  the  Lingay  river,  and  traversed  in  tbe  same  direc- 
tion by  the  road  from  Killenaule  to  Callan ;  and  it 
consists  partly  of  excellent  land,  and  partly  of  real 
lands,  whose  soil  is  of  inferior  quality. — This  parish 
is  a  rectorv,  and  part  of  tbe  benefice  of  Lisxtrux* 
[which  see],  in  tbe  dio.  of  Casbel.  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £300.  In  1834.  the  Protestant*  amounted  to 
104.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,888  ;  and  2  daily 
schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with  £5  5s.  from 
the  rector,  and  £7  from  the  Society  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice— bad  on  their  books  75  boys  and  50 
girls. 

CROGHAN- KINSHEL A,  a  mountain  in  the 
parish  and  barony  of  Arklow,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster. 
It  is  situated  on  tbe  southern  verge  of  tbe  county, 
4  miles  west  by  south  of  Arklow ;  and  overhanp 
the  road  from  Arklow  to  Ferns.    Its  summit  has 
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an  alt it u  le  of  2,064  feet  above  sea-level.  CIny-slate 
chiefly  comport  it ;  but  is  traversed  by  numerous 
vein*  of  quarts,  some  of  which  are  richly  metallifer- 
ous.   The  clay-»late  formation  of  the  mountain,  and 
of  the  district  which  surround*  it,  contains  no  fewer 
than  eleven  metals, — gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lea/I, 
Kinc,  tin,  tungsten,  manganese,  arsenic,  and  anti- 
mony.   Croghan-Kinshela  is  famous  in  both  farce  and 
story  as  the  site  of  the  "  Wicklow  Gold  Mines." 
An  old  schoolmaster,  whose  hopes  and  aspirings  are 
ably  ridiculed  in  a  dramatic  brochure  by  O'Keafe,  is 
believed  to  have  first  discovered  gold  upon  the  moun- 
tain about  the  year  1775 ;  and  he  and  a  few  neigh- 
bouring peasantry,  remained  for  21  years,  the  only 
parties  acquainted  with  the  secret  In  1796.  a  man, 
while  crossing  the  Ballinvalley  stream  [see  Balun- 
vallev]  found  a  piece  of  gold  about  half.an-ounce 
in  weight ;   and  upon  his  discovery  being  made 
known,  the  population  of  the  circumjacent  country 
abandoned  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  the  care* 
of  the  household,  and  swarmed  upon  the  mountain 
in  enthusiastically  excited  search  after  the  precious 
metal ;  and  so  successful  w  re  they  in  their  examin- 
ations and  washings  of  the  sands  of  the  Ballinvalley 
stream,  that,  in  the  short  space  of  two  months,  they 
found,  as  was  computed.  2,666  ounces  of  pure  gold, 
which  sold  for  about  £I0,U00.    The  government 
stationed  a  party  of  the  Kildare  militia  on  the  moun- 
tain, to  disperse  the  peasantry,  and  guard  the  great 
natural  treasure  ;  and  they  procured,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, the  appointment  of  directors  to'  superintend 
the  gold-gathering  for  filling  the  public  coffers  of  the 
nation.    The  directors  saw  their  works  destroyed 
during  the  rebellion  of  1796 ;  they  afterwards  re- 
turned to  their  charge,  and  worked  for  a  brief  season 
with  some  success;  and  they  began,  in  1801,  to 
drive  levels  into  the  depths  of  the  mountain  in  search 
of  auriferous  veins  .  but  they  speedily  found  that  the 
mineral  substances  which  they  exhumed  were  not 
rich  enough  in  either  gold  or  other  metals  to  com- 
pensate tbe  cost  of  mining  operations;   and  they 
abandoned  the  "  Wicklow  Gold  Mines,"  to  the 
laughter  of  tbe  peasantry  whom  the  soldiery  had 
driven  away,  and  tbe  general  taunt  and  jr-t  of  writers 
upon  Irish  mining.    The  quantity  of  gold  found  by 
them,  through  means  of  their  stream- works,  amounted 
in  value  to  only  £3.675  7s.  1 1  |d. 

CROGH  A  N-MOIR  A,  a  large  hill,  adjacent  to  the 
mountain  of  Croghan-Kinshela,  Leinster.  This 
height  also  is  supposed  to  contain  gold  in  tbe  allu- 
vium of  its  rivulets. 

CROGHANNE,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of 
Glanerought,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  It  has  a  conical 
form,  and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  glen  from  the  curi- 
ous, huge,  well-known  mountain-mass  of  Maugcrton. 

OROHANE.    See  Croohanb. 

CROMAC,  a  suburb,  or  rather  section,  of  the 
town  and  borough  of  Belfast  :  which  see. 

CROMIGLAUN,  a  mountain,  flanking  tbe  south 
side  of  the  Upper  Lake  of  Killamey,  and  rising  from 
the  very  edge  of  its  water,  co.  Kerry,  Munster.  Its 

CROMLIN.  See  Cbcmun,  co.  Dublin. 
CROMPSTOWN.  a  quondam  parish  in  tbe  bar- 
of  Middlethird,  \\  mile  cast  by  north  of  Fetb- 
co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  It  figures  in  some  re- 
cords as  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Fethard.  in  tbe  dm.  of  Cashel ;  hut  it  appears  to 
have  become  completely  merged  in  tbe  parish  of 
Clonekn  :  which  see. 

CRONAGH  (The,)  a  rivulet  of  co.  Roscommon, 
Connaught.  It  rises  near  tbe  centre  of  tbe  barony  of 
Atblone.  and  has  a  course  of  about  7  mile,  east- 
•outb-eastward  to  tbe  Shannon,  at  a  point  1}  mile 
below  Atblone. 

I- 


CRONAN'S  (St.).    S?e  Roscrba. 

CRONBANE.  a  metalliferous  mountain  on  the 
west  border  of  the  barony  of  Arklow,  co.  Wicklow, 
Leintter.  It  is  situated'  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ovoca,  3}  miles  south  by  east  of  Rathdrum.  Other 
mountains  and  hills  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
metalliferous, — particularly  Connery  and  Tigrony, 
on  the  same  bank  of  the  river  as  Cronbane,  and 
Ballymurtagh,  B*llygahan.  Kilcasbel,  and  Knock- 
anade  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  hut  Cronbane  is  re- 
garded as  tbe  most  productive,  and,  together  with 
Balltmcrtaoh  [see  that  article],  gives  name  to 
the  whole  mineral  field.  The  Cronbane  Company 
were  the  discoverers  of  the  celebrated  Parry's  mine 
in  the  Island  of  Anglesea;  and,  after  they  lo>t  their 
lease  of  that  WeUh  locality,  they  purchased  tbe  fee 
of  Ballymurtagh,  and  part  of  Tigrony.  In  1787. 
they  commenced  mining  operations  on  their  new  pro- 
perty ;  in  1798,  they  were  incorporated  by  act  of  par- 
liameut.  under  tbe  designation  of  the  A««ociate  Irish 
Mine  Company;  and  from  that  period,  they  conduct- 
ed their  enterprise  with  much  spirit,  and  eventually 
drove  their  line  of  subterranean  operation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1,000  fathoms.  The  most  valuable  mineral 
stratum  yet  discovered  is  situated  in  the  west  side 
of  Cronbane,  and  consists  principally  in  the  upper 
part  of  Mlack  copper  ore,  and  in  the  under  and  very 
deep  part  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  Cronbane  pro- 
duced, during  tbe  first  12  years,  about  7,530  tons  of 
ore;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  permanent 
depreciation  which  occurred  in  1808,  it  has  since 
been  worked  to  tbe  extent  of  only  a  few  tons  per 
annum.  By  an  ingenious  process  for  procuring  a 
precipitate  from  the  superfluent  waters  of  the  mine, 
upwards  of  £12.000  worth  of  copper  has  been  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  only  £2,620  for  iron.  SuU 
phur  has  also  been  manufactured  by  extract  from 
the  copper  pyrites.  The  Ballymurtagh  mine  is  now 
tbe  property  of  tbe  Hibernian  Mining  Company. 

CRONROE,  a  village  in  tbe  parish  of  Rathnew, 
barony  of  Newcastle,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  It 
stands  on  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashford. 
Cronroe-bouse,  the  seat  of  Isaac  A.  Eccle*,  Esq., 
occupies  an  elevated  site,  backed  by  a  stupendous 
rocky  eminence,  called  the  Great  Rock  of  Cronroc. 
Tbe  summit  of  this  rock  commands  an  exquisite 
view  of  the  valley  and  town  of  Wicklow.  the  woods 
of  Rosanna,  tbe  bills  of  Ballyguilc,  and  Killavarney, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  and  sea.  Fairs 
are  held  on  May  12,  and  Oct.  2.  Pop.  returned 
with  tbe  parish. 

CROOK,  a  parish  on  the  east  border  of  the  bar- 
ony of  Gualtier,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  East 
Passage,  and  5  miles  east  by  south  of  Waterford,  co. 
Waterford.  Munster.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1; 
area,  1.935  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  976;  in  1 84 1, 
814.  Houses  139.  It  lies  along  tbe  upper  part  of 
Waterford  Harbour,  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Passage  to  Waterford,  and  consists  of  bind  of 
middle-rate  quality.  A  castle,  now  in  ruin,  was 
erected  in  tbe  13th  century  by  Le  Poer,  Baron  of 
Curragbmore,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Knights 
Templars. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  sepa- 
rate benefice,  in  tbe  dio.  of  Waterford.  Tithe  com- 
position, £190  5s.  3d. ;  glebe,  £9.  Gross  income,  £199 
5s.  3d. ;  nett,  £135  4s.  Id.  Patron,  tbe  Crown.  The 
incumbent  holds  also,  at  a  salary  of  £50,  a  reader- 
ship under  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  tbe  cathedral.  A 
subdenomination  of  the  parish  is  wholly  impropriate. 
In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  1-4,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  996;  and  there  was  neither 
church,  chapel,  nor  school. 

CROOKHAVEN,  a  bay  in  the  western  division 
of  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
It  opens  at  a  point  7  A  miles  north-west  of  Cape 
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Clear  Island,  with  a  width  of  2} :  and  penetrates 
the  land  northward  to  the  extent  of  21.  But  Crook- 
haven  proper  is  a  narrow  inlet  from  the  west  fide  of 
this  hay  ;  strike*  ofT  from  it  at  right  angles  almost 
immediately  within  the  entrance;  and  run*  1|  mile 
westward  to  a  narrow  i*thmus  which  divides  it  from 
Barley  Cove.  At  its  head  it  has  a  depth  of  18  or 
20  feet ;  and  forth ur  out,  Bn  average  depth  of  20 
fathom*.  It  offer*  clean  anchorage,  and  completely 
landlocked  shelter ;  hut,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
moteness of  it*  situation,  and  the  rocky  rudeness  of 
it«  *hore*i,  it  serves  little  other  purpo*e  than  that 
of  an  a*ylum  from  adverse  winds.  In  1841.  a  light- 
house was  erected  on  Rock  I*land.  The  distance 
of  the  entrance  of  the  harhour  from  Mizen  Head, 
mea*ured  in  a  direct  line,  i*  ahout  4  miles. 

CROOKH A  VEN.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
moe,  western  division  of  the  harony  of  West  Car- 
bery,  co.  Cork.  Minister.  It  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  coirnotninal  harhour,  19  miles  west-south- west 
of  Skihhereen.  It  \va*  once  a  place  of  considerable 
note,  hut  is  now  an  obscure  fishing  village.  The 
laud*  around  it  are  exceedingly  rocky,  and  barren. 
Near  it  are  the  ruin*  of  an  old  castle,  which  is  vari- 
ously *aid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Meghans,  and 
the  b"Hea«.  Area,  16  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  424; 
in  1841.  395.    Hon«es  82. 

CROOKSTOWN.  a  deme*ne  in  the  parish  of 
Moviddy,  barony  of  East  Mu*kerry,  co.  Cork,  Mun- 
ster.  It  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  ;  but 
was  irrecoverably  lost  in  the  rebellion  of  1641  ;  and 
it  i*  now  the  property  of  Robert  Watren,  Esq. 
Its  former  name  was  Inshirahill  ;  and  it*  present 
name  was  imposed  by  the  family  of  Crook,  who  ob- 
tained po*session  of  it  after  the  Clancarty  forfeiture. 

CROOM,  a  parish  partly  within  the  barony  of 
Upper  Connello,  partly  within  that  of  Puhhlebrien, 
but  chiefly  within  that  of  Coshma,  co.  Limerick, 
Munster.  The  Coshma  section  contains  the  town 
of  Croom  :  see  next  article.  Area  of  the  Connello 
section,  288  acres  ;  of  the  Pubblebrien  section.  2.343 
acres ;  of  the  Co*hma  section,  1 0,806  acres.  Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1831,  6.978;  in  1841,  7,097.  Houses 
1,055  Pop.  of  the  Connello  section,  in  1831.  99; 
in  1841,  R8.  Hou*es  13.  Pop-  of  the  Pubblebrien 
section,  in  1831.  1.386;  in  1841,  1,437.  Houses 
223.  Pop.  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Coshma  sec- 
tion, in  1831,  4.225;  in  1841.  4.102.  Houses  611. 
The  surface  is  part  of  the  rich,  flat  vale  of  the  river 
Maig ;  and  is  pleasingly  variegated  by  the  low  but 
interesting  height  of  Tory-Hill.  '1  he  road  from 
I.iruerck  hither  minifies  from  the  Limerick  and 
Adare  road  at  Patrick's- Well.  Among  the  man- 
sions are  Caherass,  David  Roche,  Esq.  ;  Tuoreen, 
James  D.  Lyons,  Esq.  ;  and  Cherry-Grove,  Mr. 

Harding  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 

benefice,  in  the  ilio  of  Limerick."  Tithe  composi- 
tion, £1.200;  gleltt,  £18.  Gross  income.  £  1,218; 
nett,  11.130  0*.  9d.  Patron,  Edward  Croker,  Esq 
The  church's  date  and  cost  of  erection  are  not 
known.  Sittings  100;  attendance,  from  20  to  50. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Croom  and  Ballina- 
bamiogue  have  an  attendance  of  respectively  about 
1 ,600.  and  about  500 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  are  mutually  united.  In 
1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  208,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  7,063 ;  and  4  pay  daily  schools 
had  on  their  Iwoks  285  boys  and  121  girls.  In  1840, 
two  National  schools  at  Croom  had  on  their  books 
158  boys  and  203  girls. 

CROOM,  a  post-town,  in  the  Coshma  section  of 
the  above  parish,  is  situated  on  the  river  Maig;  4 
miles  south-east  by  south  of  Adare,  7  west-north-west 
of  Bruff",  and  1 12J  south-west  of  Dublin.  Though 
now  obscure  and  inconsiderable,  it  appears  to  have 


made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  very  early  times. 
very  name  of  Croom,"  remark  Mr.  and  Mr*.  H*U. 
"  is  redolent  of  its  heathen  origin.  a«  a  temple  of 
the  ruler  of  the  Irish  gods,  the  formidable  <  roots, 
or  Tarran,  the  Thunderer."  Some  Druidic*l  re- 
main* are  traceahle  in  its  vicinity.  An  old  c**tle  »; 
the  town  was  the  residence  of  the  Fitzgerald*,  ami 
furnished  them  with  their  war-cry  of  Crom-a-hoo . 
and  within  its  walls,  the  present  proprietor.  Joim 
Croker,  Esq.,  of  Ballinaguard,  has  fitted  up  a  ro.n 
fortable  residence.  *  At  Carrigeen.  about  a  mile  to 
the  west,  are  the  remains  of  a  pillar  tower,  wbira 
have  generally  escaped  notice.  Area  37  acre*. 
Pop  .  in  1811.  1.268 ;  in  1841,  1,470.  Hou««  IK 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture.  113;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  113;  in  other  pursuits,  flu. 
Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and  profes- 
sions, 7;  on  the  directing  of  labour.  116;  on  thrxt 
own  manual  labour,  151 ;  on  means  not  specified,  31 

CROSS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Kilballyoarn. 
in  the  baron  \  of  Movarta,  co.  Clare,  Mun-ter.  Area, 
14  acres.    Fop.,  in  '1841,  150.    Houses  28. 

CROSS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  F.  .In  i-.-r-* ;.. 
barony  of  Loughinsholin,  co.  Londonderry,  I'l-ter. 
It  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  village  of  Dra- 
pe r*t  own  in  the  same  parish,  that  the  two  are  tome- 
times  jointly  called  Draperstown -Cross.  Pop.,  ia 
1831.  218;  in  IR4I,  returned  with  Dmperstowu. 

CROSS,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Tyrkermn.  co. 
Londonderry,  Ul-ter.  It  stands  on  the  Faucfcin 
rivulet,  and  on  the  road  from  Londonderry  to  Dun- 
given,  4  miles  south-east  of  Londonderry.  Cro**- 
hou*e,  in  the  vicinity,  is  the  seat  of  J.  Smith,  Esq. 
Pop.  not  specially  returned. 

CROSS,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Cong,  harony 
of  Kilmain,  co.  Mayo.  Connaught.  It  stands  ahoa! 
3  miles  from  Cong,  on  the  road  thence  to  Hea^furt. 

CROSS,  one  of  the  Cope  land  Islands.   See  Con 

LAND. 

CROSS  ABEG.  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  in  the 
dio.  of  Ferns,  Leinster.  Po*t-town.  Kvlr.  The 
statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial  divisions. 

CROSS  A  KEEL,  a  village  in  the  pari.-h  of  Kil- 
skyre,  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  M  ath.  Lein«ter. 
It  crowns  the  summit  of  a  hill,  on  the  we«t  border  of 
the  barony,  5  A  miles  west  of  Kell«,  and  7  north- west 
of  Athhoy.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  9,  Aug.  16,  and 
Dec.  15.  Crossakeel  di»pen*ary  is  within  the  Old- 
castle  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district  of  17. -'0 
acre-,  with  a  pop.  of  5,393 ;  and,  in  1839-40.  it  ri- 
pended  £71,  and  administered  to  865  patients. 
Area,  18  acres.  Pop  ,  in  1831,  290;  in  1841.316. 
Hou«e*  52. 

CROSSBOYNE,  a  parish  in  the  harony  of  Clan- 
morris,  1  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Claremorri*.  co. 
Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  southward,  9  miles ; 
extreme  breadth,  5}  ;  area,  16.234  acres,  I  rood.  24 
perches,— of  which  76  aero*.  26  perches,  are  w  ater. 
Pop.,  in  1831,5.765;  in  1841,6.702.  Houses  1,174. 
Pop.  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1841,  6,254.  Houses 
1,097.  The  land,  though  partly  boggy,  is  prevailingly 
good,  and  averages  in  value  about  24s.  per  plantation 
acre.  The  roads  from  Claremorris  to  Dunmore  and 
Hollymount  traverse  the  interior ;  on  the  former  are 
the  village  of  Balxixdine.  and  the  noble  demesne 
of  Castle -Maco arret  [see  these  articles]  ;  and 
between  Castle- Macgarret  and  Clare,  is  Brookhill, 
the  handsome  villa  and  improved  farm  of  Joseph 
Lambert,  Esq.  The  other  chief  seats  are  Mayfield, 
Farmhill,  Prospect,  and  Ballyglass — This  parish 
is  a  rectory  ia  partibvn,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in 
the  dio.  of  Tuam.  Tithe  composition,  £209  18s. 
44,  d.  ;  glehe.  £48.  Gross  income,  £257  17»-  oji. ; 
nett,  £222  6s.  6|d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  One  part 
of  the  rectorial  tithes,  compounded  for  £62  6s.  I  |d.. 
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is  impropriate  in  J  Hurknall  LynrUny,  E*q  ;  and  j 
another  part,  compounded  tor  £34  16*.  I  Id.,  is  appro-  I 
printed  to  the  deanery  of  Tuam,  and  the  prebend  of  ; 
Killybeg*.  The  church  is  of  unknown  date  and  cost ;  ' 
ami.  in  1820,  it  received  the  addition  of  a  tower,  a 

v .  -  r  r  \  -  r  i .  and  some  other  improvement*,  by  mean* 

of  a  loan  of  £324  from  the  late  Board  of  First  Fruit*.  t 
Sitting*  200  ;  attendance  30.  Two  Roman  Catholic  | 
chapel*  at  Drymill*  and  Ballindine  have  an  attend- 
ance, the  former  of  650,  and  the  latter  of  from  600 
to  700;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ar- 
raugeinent,  are  mutually  united.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapel  at  Cro»*boyne  hus  an  attendance  of 
from  900  to  1,000;  and  is  united  to  Curraghmore 
chapel  in  the  parish  of  Tagheen.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants amounted  to  CI.  and  the  Roman  Catholic* 
to  G.I '27;  0  daily  school*  had  on  their  books  232 
boy*  anil  187  girls  ;  and  2  other  daily  schools  were 
aversely  attended  by  about  llH)  children.  One  of 
the  schools  wa*  aided  with  XI  j  a-vear  and  a  tree 
house  from  Mr..  Browne  of  Ca.tle-Macgarret ;  two, 
with  respectively  £10  and  £5  from  the  Right  Hon. 
Dominick  Browne ;  and  one  with  £o  from  George 
Ye»e  v,  \--<\  .  and  £15  from  the  Tuam  Diocesan 
Society.  In  1838,  the  National  Board  granted  £100 
toward  the  erection  of  a  school  at  Ballindine,  and 
£45  toward  the  erection  of  one  at  Lisduff  or  Scardari. 

CROSSDONEY,  a  small  village,  and  the  site  of 
a  po*t -office,  in  the  pari-h  of  Kiliuore,  barony  of 
Ciomuahon,  co.  Cavan.  Ulster.  It  stand*  on  the 
road  from  Dublin  to  KiUeshandra,  I  mile  east  of  the 
river  Erne,  lfc  west-north-west  of  Ballinanagh,  3 
south-west  by  south  of  Cavan.  and  59  north-west  of 
Dublin.  The  country  immediately  around  it  is  fer- 
tile, highly  embellished,  and  lusciously  beautiful ;  and 
contain*,  among  other  mansion*  and  villa*.  Li*more 
Ca*tle,  Major  Nesbitt,— Li-uamaudra,  G.  L'Estrange, 
E»q.,— the  Rock*.  John  Tatler,  Esq..— Belleville, 
Capt.  Fleming.— Castle  Co*by,  Mr.  Whitethorn.— 
Drumcardin,  Mr.  Booth, — and  Drumhiel,  Mr.  Bell. 
In  the  line  of  the  Erne  to  the  west  occur*  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  Lough  Oughter.  The  Croasdoney 
iii»pen*ary  i*  within  the  Cavan  Poor-law  union; 
and,  in  1839-40.  it  expended  £44  16a.  5*1..  and  made 
4. 130  dispensation*  ot  medicine.  Fair*  are  held  on 
April  5,  May  27.  Aug.  26,  and  Nov.  17-  Pop.  re- 
turned with  the  parish. 

CROSSI)  IFF.    8ee  Acghnamullbm. 
CROSSES  HARE.   See  Bally  mo.nl:  v,  co.  Cork 
CROSSERLOLGH.    See  K  U  ;  :R1  mikrtun 
CROSSFARINOGUE,  a  fishing-station  near  the 
Salter's  Islands,  and  on  the  south  coast  of  co.  Wex- 
ford, Leiii»ter.    It  was,  a  number  of  year*  ago.  j»ro- 
posed  to  the  Fishery  Board  as  the  site  of  an  artificial 
■■r*Tnr 

CRUSSFERRY.  a  ferry  station  on  the  Lower 
Bann,  baxoni  of  Coleraiuc,  co.  Londonderry,  l  ister. 
It  is  situate*!  2[  mil**  south-west  oi  Ballymoney. 

CRUSSGAR.  a  post-village  in  the  parish  ofKil- 
isore,  barony  of  Upper  Castlereagh,  co.  Down,  I  I- 
ster.  It  stands  4  miles  north  by  west  ot  Down- 
patrick,  on  the  road  thence  to  Saiuttiekl.  A  fair  is 
held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  every  month.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  are  Cro**gar- house,  and  the 
demesne  of  Redemon.  Area.  40  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831.  474;  in  1841,  695  Houses  149.  Families 
employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  36  ;  in  manufactures 
and  trade.  10  i;  in  other  pux»uit»,  24.  Families  de- 
pendent chiedy  on  property  and  professions,  7 ;  on 
the  directing  of  labour,  7i  i  on  their  own  manual 
labour.  76 ;  on  means  not  specified,  5 

CROSSHAYEN,  a  harbour  and  a  village  in  the 
parish  ol  Teinplebieedy.  barony  of  Kerry  curriby,  co 
Cork,  .Minister.  The  harltour  is  a  creek  or  small 
Uy  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Auuabuoy 


or  Carrigaline  river,  a  brief  distance  within  its  en- 
trance  round  Camden  Fort.  It  was  the  scene  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake's  snug  retreat  and  dexterous  man- 
oeuvre, when  chased  into  Cork  Harbour  by  a  superior 
Spanish  fleet.— an  incident  which  seem*  to  figure  in 
every  topographist's  and  tourist'*  notice  of  Carriga- 
line. Autiahuoy,  Cove,  Cork  Harbour,  and  almost 
every  spot  with  which  it  can  be  dragged  into  con- 
nection. See  Annabloy  The  creek  ba*  3  fathom* 
of  depth  at  low  water;  i*  completely  landlocked,  so 
as  to  be  sheltered  from  every  wind  ;  and  po-*e*»e* 
a  singular  combination  of  a  I  vantages  as  a  ri-hing- 
station ;  but  it  ha*  neither  pier  nor  quay,  and  seems 
to  have  sustained  a  neglect  a*  unaccountable  a*  it  is 
undeserved  The  village  looks  from  the  shoie  of 
the  creek  toward  Cove ;  and  is  sheltered  by  a  large 
hill  which  ri«es  on  the  opposite  shore,  t-  rre*ted  with 
a  rude  cairn,  and  bears  the  name  of  Currabiunagh. 
Area,  20  acres.  Fop.,  in  1831,  513;  lit  1841,  514. 
House*  104. 

CROSSMAGLEN,  a  small  market-town  in  the 
p.in»h  of  Creggan,  barony  of  Upper  Few*,  co.  Ar- 
magh, Ulster  It  stands  8  miles  north-we*t  of  Dun- 
da  Ik  A  market  i*  held  weekly  ;  and  fairs  are  held 
on  Feb.  3.  March  24.  June  30,  Sept.  22.  Nov  3,  and 
Dec.  27.  The  t'rossmagleu  dispensary  is  within  the 
C**tle-  Blaney  Poor-law  union,  and  ha*  a  district  of 
58.4(10  acres  ;  with  a  population  of  34,000 ;  and,  in 
1839.  it  expended  £148  15*.  8*1  .and  administered  to 
1.192  patient*.  Area,  36  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
545;  in  1841.  546.    Houses  112. 

CROSSMOLIN  A.  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  centre  of  the  barony  of  Tyraw- 
ley.  co.  Mayo,  Connaught.  Length,  51  miles ; 
breadth,  44,  ;  area,  67.201  acres,  2  perches, — of  which 
3,675  acres,  2  perches,  are  in  Lough  Conn,  and  408 
acre*,  10  perches,  are  in  small  lakes  But  the  length, 
a*  thus  stated,  is  exclusive  of  0  miles  of  waste  moun- 
tain. Pop.,  in  1831.  11.679;  in  1841.  12.221. 
Houses  2 .135.  Pop  of  the  rural  districts,  in  1831, 
10,198;  in  1841.  10.549  Houses  1.826.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  surface  is  waste  mountain ;  a  large  part 
also  is  bog ;  most  ol  even  the  arable  part  is  cold, 
naked,  shivering,  light,  and  wretchedly  cultivated ; 
and  very  little,  except  the  demesne  grounds,  and 
some  choice  spots  among  the  mountains  and  ou  the 
shore  of  Lough  Conn,  presents  a  pleasing  appearance 
to  the  eye  of  either  tourist  or  farmer.  The  two 
highest  grounds  are  the  summits  of  Bullauuamore 
and  Trie»tagh  mountains,  both  situated  on  the  south- 
ern bonier,  and  respectively  possessing  an  altitude 
of  1,274  and  1,067  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Deel 
river  drains  most  of  the  surface  eastward  to  the  bead 
of  Lough  Conn  ;  and  a  small  part  of  that  great  and 
picturesque  lake  define*  the  parochial  boundary.  The 
chief  roads  are  those  from  Balliua  to  Belmullet,  and 
from  Crossmolina  to  Killalla.  An  extensive  pro- 
prietor is  Sir  William  Palmer.  Bart.  Among  the 
mansions  are  Deel  Castle.  Capt  Cuff,  in  the  midst 
of  a  wooded  and  extensive  demesne  at  the  bead  of 
Lough  Conn  ;  Gortner  Abbey,  Mr.  Onnsby,  also  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake ;  Euniscoe,  Mervyn  Pratt,  Esq., 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  Pontoon  ;  and  Rappa  and 
Greenwood,  Messrs.  Knox,  near  the  road  to  Killalla, 
The  bamleU  are  numerous  but  poor — This  parish 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  dio  of  Killalla.  Yicarial  tithe 
composition,  £230 ;  glebe,  £54.  The  rectorial 
tithes,  oi  the  four  parishes  which  constitute  Cross- 
molina benefice,  are  divided  into  three  parts:  one 
part  is  compounded  for  £388,  and  is  impropriate  in 
the  vicars  choral  of  the  two  cathedrals  of  Dublin ; 
another  part  is  compounded  for  £149  3*.  3d.,  and  is 
appropriated  to  the  precentorship  of  killalla  cathe- 
dral;  and  a  third  part  is  compounded  for  £18  2s. 
I0d.,and  is  appropriated  to  the  prebend  of  Errew  iu 
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Killalla.  The  vicarages  of  Crossmolina,  Adder- 
ooole,  KtLFYAN,  and  Magacmaoh  [see  these  ar- 
ticles], constitute  the  benefice  of  Crossmolina. 
length,  16$  mile*;  breadth,  4}.  But  the  length,  an 
thus  stated,  is  exclusive  of  5|  mile*  of  waste  moun- 
"  tain.  Pop.,  in  1831,  25.841.  Grow  income,  £604  \ 
nett,  £514  II*.  4d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The 
incumbent  hold*  also  the  sinecure  prebend  of  Er- 
rew.  A  curate  ha*  a  stipend  of  £75.  The  church 
was  built,  in  1818,  by  mean*  of  £1,281  4*.  7*d., 
raised  by  parochial  assessment,  and  £923  1*.  6Jd. 
borrowed  from  the  lute  Board  of  First  Fruit*. 
Sitting*  600;  attendance  95.  A  private  bouse  in 
Mnptunagh  is  used  as  a  parochial  place  of  worship. 
A  Wesleyan  meeting-  ha*  an  attendance  of 

90.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapel*  in  Crossmolina 
parish  have  jointly  an  attendance  of  1,800;  and,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  are  mu- 
tually united.  There  are  4  other  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  in  other  districts  of  the  benefice.  In  1834. 
the  Protestant*  of  the  parish  amounted  to  834,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic*  to  11,488;  the  Protestant*  of 
the  union  to  1,375,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
26,363  ;  a  Sunday  school  in  the  parish  wag  averagelv 
attended  by  50  children;  13  daily  schools  in  tb'e 
parish  had  on  their  books  691  boys  and  385  girls  . 
and  26  daily  schools  in  the  union  had  1,140  boys  and 
548  girls.  Three  of  the  daily  schools  in  the  parish 
were  aided  with  a  graduated  allowance  from  the 
Irish  Society;  one,  with  about  £4  a-year  from  the 
Irish  Society ;  one,  with  about  £6  from  the  [risk 
Society,  about  £6  from  local  subscription.  £10  from 
Mrs.  Palmer,  and  advantage*  worth  £10  from  the 
late  Mr*.  Palmer;  one,  with  £12  from  the  Baptist 
Society ;  and  one,  with  £0  from  the  Irish  Society, 
and  £8  from  the  National  Board. 

CROSSMOLINA,  a  market  arid  pott  town  in  the 
above  parish,  stands  on  the  river  Dcel,  and  on  the 
road  from  Ballina  to  Belmuliet,  about  a  mile  north- 
west of  the  head  of  Lough  Conn,  (U  west  of  Ballina, 
26  east  by  south  of  Belmuliet,  and  132]  west-north- 
west of  Dublin.  It  is  of  modern  date,  and  stands  on 
the  large  estate  of  W.  Palmer,  Bart.  It  has  a 
clean,  neat,  and  pleasant,  but  sequestered  appear- 
ance; and  consUta  principally  of  low  slated  houses, 
arranged  into  two  streets.  The  parish-church  and 
the  parsonage-house  have  a  character  which,  for  so 
secluded  and  remote  a  locality,  might  almost  be 
called  pretending.  The  Methodist  chapel  is  in  the 
town.  Near  the  church  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle ;  and  in  the  burying-ground,  which  is  situated 
within  the  enclosure*  of  the  small  demesne  of  Abbey- 
town,  arc  tome  vestiges  of  an  old  abbey,  which  some 
writers  pretend  to  have  been  erected  in  the  10th 
century.  A  market  is  held  weekly ;  and  fairs  are 
held  on  May  23.  Sept.  12,  and  Dec.  17;  but  they 
are  the  scene*  of  comparatively  little  business.  A 
mail-car  runs  between  the  town  and  Ballina.  The 
Crossmolina  dispensary  is  within  the  Ballina  Poor- 
law  union,  and  has  a  district  of  132,834  acres,  with 
a  population  of  18,4)0 ;  and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended 
£182  15s.  8d.,  and  administered  to  1,187  patienta. 
Area  of  the  town,  41  acrea.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,481  ; 
in  1841,  1,672.  Houses  309.  Families  employed 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  1S2{  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  157 ;  in  other  pursuits,  53.  Families  depen- 
dent chiefly  on  property  and  professions,  13 ;  on  the 
directing  of  labour,  156 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour. 
160;  on  means  not  specified,  13. 

CROSSNA,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Ardcarne, 
barony  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught.  It 
stands  on  the  crest  of  a  bill,  within  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  of  the  north  shore  of  Lough  Key,  and  about 
.'U  milet  south-west  of  Keadue.  Its  site  commands 
a  superb  view  southward  of  Lough  Key,  the  woods 


and  demesne  of  Rockingham,  ami  the  adjacent  low 
country.  Here  is  a  lurge  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
Pop.  returned  with  the  parish. 

CROSSPATRICK,  a  parish,  7j  miles  west  by 
south  of  Arklow,  and  lying  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Gorey,  co.  Wexford,  and  partly  in  that  of  South 
Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow,  but  chiefly  in  that  of 
Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow,  Leinster.  Length,  4| 
miles;  breadth,  2}.  Area  of  the  Gorey  section, 
1,794  acres;  of  the  Ballinacor  section,  117  acres; 
of  the  Shillelagh  section,  2,737  acre*.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831.  1,481  ;  in  1841.  I. .506.  Houses  238. 
Pop.  of  the  Gorey  section,  in  1831,  .162;  in  1841, 
438.  Houses  62.  Pop.  of  the  Ballinacor  section, 
in  1831,26;  in  1841,27.  Houses  5.  Part  of  the 
surface  i*  bog  and  marsh,  and  part  i*  mountainous 
ground  with  a  light  soil ;  but  the  greater  part  is  good 

tillage  land  Thi*  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  dio. 

of  Fern*.  Tithe  composition,  £217  16*.  lljd.  The 
rectories  of  Crosspatrick]  ami  Kilcommon  [«cc  that 
article],  constitute  the  benefice  and  the  prebend  of 
Crosspatrick.  Length,  8  mile* ;  breadth,  3J.  Pop., 
in  1831,  4,969  Gross  income,  £674  15*.  5d.;  nett, 
£578  6s.  5d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  A  curate  has  a 
salary  of  £75.  The  church  of  Crosspatrick  was  built 
in  1828,  by  mean*  of  a  gift  of  £900  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sitting*  240;  attendance  435. 
There  is  a  church  also  in  Kilcommou;  and  there  are 
3  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  union.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  of  the  parish  amounted  to  436,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic*  to  1,063;  the  Protestant*  of  the 
union  to  1,226,  and  the  Roman  Catholic*  to  3.650  ; 
2  daily  tchool*  in  the  parish — one  of  which  was 
salaried  with  £6  from  Lord  Fitawilliara— had  on 
their  books  100  boys  and  75  girls ;  and  7  daily  school* 
in  the  union  had  290  hoy*  and  165  girls. 

CROSSPLATTEN.  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Duleek.  barony  of  Lower  Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Lein- 
ster.   Pop.,  in  1831,  79. 

CROSS-ROADS,  a  hamlet  in  the  barony  of  Kit- 
macrenan,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  stands  5  miles 
west  south- west  of  Dunfanaghy,  on  the  coast-road 
thence  to  Dunglo. 

CRO T,  a  bill  on  the  northern  border  of  the  bar- 
ony and  county  of  Longford,  Leinster.  It  stands 
near  the  north-west  shore  of  Lough  Gouna,  and 
commands  a  good  view  of  that  richly  varied  and 
highly  picturesque  lake. 

CROUGHN  AM  ALLEN,  a  mountain  on  the  north 
border  or  seaboard  of  the  barony  of  Tyrawley  and 
county  of  Mayo.  Connaught.  It  is  situated  6  miles 
south- west  of  Downpatrick  Head. 

CROVEH  Y,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of  Boylagh, 
co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  has  an  altitude  of  1,033  feet 
above  sea-level ;  and  is  the  principal  height  in  the 
great,  dismal,  chaotic,  tumulated  granite  plain  of 
Boylagh. 

CROW-HEAD,  a  cape  in  the  parish  of  Kilma- 
naght,  barony  of  Bere,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  ia 
the  most  southern  ground  in  the  mainland  of  the 
barony ;  and  is  situated  about  1  \  mile  east  of  the 
island  of  Durscy. 

CROW-HILL,  a  bill  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
romantically  situated  village  of  Glenary,  barony  of 
Massarene,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  great  inland  sea  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  of 
the  flat  circumjacent  country. 

CROW-ISLAND,  an  islet  in  the  Lower  Lake  of 
Killarney,  co.  Kerry,  Monster.  A  copper  mine  was 
worked  here  by  the  Ross  Island  Company;  but, 
not  proving  sufficiently  productive,  it  wa*  speedily 
relinquished. 

CRUAGH,  Creaoh,  or  Crevaoh.  a  parish.  6 
miles  south  of  Dublin,  and  formerly  in  the  barony  of 
Newcastle,  but  now  in  that  of  Uppercross,  co.  Dub- 
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Length,  2  mile*;  breadth,  14  ; 

1841,  979. 


area, 


lin,  Leinster. 

4.460  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,216;  in 
Houses  154.  The  whole  surface  consists  of  a  section 
of  the  southern  Dublin  mountains;  yet  is  diversified 
by  low  grounds  and  practicable  declivities,  which  are 
vurioutly  disposed  in  demesnes,  villa- plots,  and  corn- 
fields. Several  spots  within  the  demesne  of  Killa- 
kee,  the  property  of  Samuel  White,  Esq.,  as  well  as 
various  other  vantage-grounds  in  the  parish,  command 
brilliant  views  of  the  luxuriant  and  picturesque  coun- 
try lying  toward  the  metropolis.  Here  begins  the 
military  road  to  Aughavanagh,  extending  32  miles 
hence,  in  a  solitary  mountainous  route,  and  now 
aeldoni  travelled  except  by  tourist*  and  the  local 
upland  farmers — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Tai-laoht  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Dublin.  Tithe  composition,  £181  17s.  5d. 
In  1834.  the  Protectants  amounted  to  135,  and  the 
Homan  Catholics  to  1 ,026.  • 

CttlJAGHMORE,  a  hill,  a  little  west  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Ballintoy,  barony  of  Carey,  co.  Antrim.  Ul- 
ster. Its  summit  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  colum- 
nar basalt  which  flings  an  aspect  of  so  great  romance 
over  u  large  part  of  the  north  coast  of  the  countv. 

CRU  AN  AC  A  K 11  A,  an  islet,  oft*  the  south  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Birterbuy  bav,  barony  of  Btillinahincb, 
co.  Galwav,  Coiinaujfht. 

CRU  AN  AKEELY,  an  islet  off  the  centre  of  the 
entrance  of  Birterbuy  bav,  barony  of  Ballinahinch, 
co.  Galway.  Connaught.  It  is  used  by  Mr.  Martin 
as  a  deer-park. 

C  RUCK  FALL  A,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of 
Kilmacrenan,  ro.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  situated 
about  'IK  miles  south-east  of  Bloody  Foreland. 

CRUISETOWN,  a  parish  on  the  north-east  bor- 
der of  the  barony  of  Lower  Kells,  1}  mile  south- 
west of  Nobber,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Length,  3) 
miles;  breadth,  l£;  area,  1,863  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  427;  in  1841,  432.  Houses  66.  The  land  is 
of  good  quality.  Cruisetown-house  is  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Shaw. — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Meath.  Tithe  composition, 
4)100;  glebe,  £3  3s.  Gross  income,  £103  3s.; 
nett,  £95  5s.  8d.  Patron,  the  Crown.  The  in- 
cumbent is  also  stipendiary  curate  of  Ardee,  in  the 
dio.  of  Armagh.  There  is  no  church.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  lias  an  attendance  of  from  200  to 
300 ;  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange- 
ment, is  united  to  the  chapel  of  Nobber.  In  I&14, 
the  parishioners  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  a 
hedge-school  at  Altmofch  had  on  iu  books  28  boys 
and  12  pirls. 

CRU  IT,  an  island  in  the  barony  of  Bannagh,  4 
miles  north  by  west  of  Dunglo,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  the  Rosses  by 
a  louml  of  »l>out  balf-«-inile  in  breadth  ;  and  it  mea'- 
sures  about  2  miles  in  length,  and  is  inhabited.  Mr. 
Nimuio,  in  the  report  of  his  coast  survey,  says, 
*•  C'ruit  I»Und  forms  a  safe  anchorage  within  it  for 
small  ve»sels:  it  is  said  to  be  getting  shallower.  A 
little  pier  or  landing-place  should  be  built  on  the 
Mulloghdcarg  side,  which  would  soon  be  the  means 
of  collecting  a  village  about  it,  this  shore  being 
populous,  although  the  people  seem  in  comparative 
misery.    The  expense  might  be  £500  or  4,600." 

CRUM,  the  deine-ne  of  the  Earl  of  Erne,  on  the 
west  border  of  the  barouv  of  Coole,  3}  miles  west 
by  south  of  Newtown-Builer,  co.  Fermanagh,  l  ister. 
Crum-CBstle,  the  present  residence  of  the  Earl,  is  a 
modern  and  splendid  pile,  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
narrow  peninsula,  amidst  the  romantic  and  exqui-  I 
aitely  beautiful  labyrinth  of  land  and  water  which 
characterises  the  bead  of  Upper  Lough  Erne.  I  he  j 
ruins  of  the  old  castle,  the  former  or  feudal  residence, 
are  iu  the  vicinity.    The  demesne,  including  the  \ 


principal  peninsula,  several  isles  and  islets,  and  hclta1 
and  promontories,  of  adjacent  land,  is  richly  wooded 
with  fine  timber,  chiefly  indigenous ;  and  exhibits  to 
the  lovers  of  arboriculture  various  gigantic  oaks  and 
a<h  trees,  and  a  singularly  umbrageous  spreading 
yew.  The  surrounding  estate  is  all  one  sheet  of 
beauty,  exquisite  in  both  natural  and  artificial  fea- 
ture, and  altogether  refreshing  in  the  morale  of  its 
management.  "  This  demesne,  in  its  general  char- 
acter," says  Mr.  Fraser,  "resembles  the  wooded 
islets  and  promontories  connected  with  Farnham ; 
and  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  the  comparison 
may  al*o  be  carried  on  in  the  moral  aspect  and  con- 
dition of  the  tenantry,  as  well  as  in  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  estate.  From  a  little  above  Crum- 
cattle,  where  the  Erne  loses  the  river  character,  till 
it  joins  the  head  of  the  larger  body  of  the  Upper 
Lough,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  the  waters,  from  the 
nature  of  the  surface,  spread  over  a  great  extent  of 
country,  assuming  the  most  fantastic  and  intricate 
outlines.  It  is  only  those  who  have  sailed  through 
this  labyrinth  of  little  lakes,  or  have  traversed  their 
shores,  can  form  a  correct  idea  of  their  devious 
windings,  their  endlessly  varied  creeks  and  bays,  or 
the  numerous  pretty  islets  they  contain.  Amonir  the 
latter,  some  are  wholly  wooded,  others  in  tillage ; 
but  generally  speaking,  the  larger  are  inhabited;  and 
it  adds  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the  scenery  to 
see  the  peasantry  who  are  located  on  the  islands  or 
along  the  shores  of  the  mainland,  rowing  their  little 
home-made  skiffs  over  the  smooth  waters,  from  isle 
to  isle,  or  from  shore  to  shore,  at  which  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  are  equally  expert." 

CRUM AR AD,  a  mountain,  2  miles  north  of  K.il- 
lybegs.  baron v  of  Bovlagh.  co.  Donegal,  Ulster. 
"  CRUMLIN.  a  river.    See  Camlin. 


CRT  Ml.  IN.  a  small  market  and  post  town  in  the 
peri-h  of  Camlin,  baronv  of  Upper  Massarene,  co. 
Antrim,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the 
parish,  on  the  Camlin  river,  and  on  the  road  from 
Banbridge  to  Coleraiue,  2  miles  east  of  the  head  of 
a  bay  of  Lough  Neagh.  5}  mile*  south  of  Antrim, 
9J  north-north-east  of  Lunran,  10  west  by  north  of 
Belfast,  and  77  north  of  Dublin.  It  is  a  neat,  regu- 
larly built,  and  pretty  little  town  ;  and  coiu>i»ts  of 
one  long  and  spacious  street,  extending  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  a  smaller  street,  going  off  from  the 
centre  of  the  former,  and  extending  along  the  road 
to  Antrim.  It  contains  a  Pie«byterian  meeting, 
house,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Its  dispensary 
is  within  the  Antrim  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  dis- 
trict of  48,644  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  5,330 ;  and,  in 
1839-40.  it  expended  £106,  and  made  4.161  dispen- 
sations of  medicine.  A  market  is  held  on  the  t  i-t 
Friday  of  every  month  ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  July 
23  and  Nov.  20.  At  the  embouchure  of  the  Cam- 
lin river  is  a  wharf  for  commanding  the  ramified 
navigation  of  Lough  Nengh  and  its  connected  canals. 
The  town  is  on  the  estate  of  Col.  He  viand;  and 
owes  mo-t  of  its  prosperity  to  the  instrumentality  of 
his  fostering  care.  Adjacent  to  it  are  Glendarragh- 
house,  the  handsome  mansion  of  Pol.  Hey  land,  ami  Ben 
Neagh,  the  modern  and  beautifully  situated  villa  of 
J.  Macauley,  Esq. ;  in  the  vicinity  are  the  villas 
of  Thistleborotigb,  J.  Whittle,  E«q., — Gobrana,  J, 
Whitla,  Esq., — and  Cherry- Valley,  C.  W.  Armstrong, 
Esq.  ;  and  on  the  peninsula  which  screens  the  north 
side  of  Sandv  bav.  is  Langford  Lodge,  the  beautiful 
of  the  Hon.  Gen.  Pukenham.    On  the  Camlin, 


beside  the  town,  are  very  extensive  flour-mills,  tha 
successors  of  the  first  flour-mill  in  this  part  of  tits* 
country  erected  by  Mr.  Hevhutd,  in  1765,  ami  now 
the  property  of  the  Messrs  Macauley.  Tbe«e  mills, 
about  20  years  ago,  inanutai  ttired  about  2,200  tons 
of  wheat  flour  annually,  besides  large  quantities  of 
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the  flour  of  other  grain ;  anil  they  continue  to  yield 
a  very  bulky  produce  in  flour  mid  oatmeal  for  ex- 
portation to  Scotland  and  England.  Area  of  the 
town.  24  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,643;  in  1841,368. 
House*  96. 

CRUMLIN,  or  Cromi.in,  a  parish,  containing  a 
village  of  the  same  nnrae,  in  the  barony  of  New- 
cattle,  co  Dublin,  Lein«ter.  Length  and  breadth, 
each  2  mile*;  area.  1.817  acre«.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
958;  in  1841.  1,024.  Houses  170.  Pop.  of  the 
rural  district*,  in  1831.  414  ;  in  1841.  736.  Houses 
131.  The  laud  is  of  good  quality,  and  average*  in 
value  about  £4  per  plantation  acre;  but  owes  much 
of  it*  worth  to  its  lying  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Naa's  passe* 
through  the  interior — Thi*  parish  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Dub- 
lin. Glebe.  £5  12*.  Gross  income,  £107  12s.; 
nett,  £103  0*.  6d.  Patron*,  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Patrick"*,  Dublin  The  tithe*  are  compounded 
for  £233  16*.  3d.,  and  are  all  appropriated  to  the 
patron*.  The  church  was  built,  in  1823,  hv  means 
of  a  loan  of  £923  I*.  6*d.  from  the  late  Board  of 
First  Fruit*.  Sitting*  13 1;  attendance  135.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapt-1  ha*  an  attendance  of  300 ; 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement, 
is  united  to  two  chapel*  in  the  benefice*  of  Rath- 
farnham  and  Tallght.  In  1834.  the  Protestant* 
amounted  to  113,  and  the  Roman  Catholic*  to  928  ; 
and  a  dailv  school  wa*  salaried  with  £20  from  the 
National  Board,  and  hud  on  its  books  117  boys  and 
83  girls. 

CRUMLIN,  or  Cromi.in.  a  village  in  the  above 
pariah,  stand*  21  miles  south-west  of  Dublin  It 
contains  several' handsome  dwellings,  and  was  not 
very  long  ago  a  place  of  fashionable  residence;  hut 
it  ha*  suffered  from  the  caprice  of  fashion,  and  ha* 
f.i!leu  into  neglect  nnd  comparative  desolation.  The 
church  is  a  neat  plain  building,  attached  to  an  old  tower 
in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  The  Crumlin 
di«pen*ury  is  w:tlun  the  South  Dublin  Poor-law  union, 
anil  ba*  a  district  containing  a  pop.  of  about  4.UU0; 
and,  in  1839,  its  receipt*  amounted  to  £1 15  10*.,  and 
it*  expenditure  to  4'98  12*.  3d.  The  rite  of  part 
of  the  village  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  occupied 
by  a  heathen  temple.  The  manor  was  one  of  four 
royal  manors  in  the  county  mentioned  in  the  Chron- 
icles of  Hollinshed  ;  the  other  three  being  Saggard, 
Esker.  and  Newcastle.  The  Purcell  family  long 
held  the  manor,  as  well  as  much  the  larger  part  of 
the  other  lands  of  the  parish  ;  and  the  mansion  which 
they  inhabited  is  a  substantial  structure,  not  very 
agreeubly  situated.  In  1594,  the  village  was  burned 
by  Gerald,  brother  of  Walter-Reach  Fitzgerald,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Wicklow  rebels.  In  1090.  King 
William  encamped  here  with  his  army,  settled  the 
method  of  granting  protections,  and  issued  hi*  pro- 
clamation for  depreciating  the  brass  currency  of 
James  II.  Area  of  the  village,  21  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1831,  544 ;  in  1841.  268.    Houses  39. 

CRUMP,  or  Ellen-a-Green,  an  island  near  the 
entrance  of  Balbnakill  Harbour,  barony  of  Ballina- 
biuch.  co  Galway,  Connaught.    Area,  70  acres. 

CRUSHEEN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Inchi. 
cronane,  barony  of  Upper  Bunratty,  co.  Clare,  Mun- 
tter.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Ennis  to  Lough  rea, 
7  miles  north -north -east  of  Ennis,  and  8  south  of 
Gort.  A  dispensary  here  is  within  the  Ennis  Poor- 
law  union,  and  serves  for  a  pop  of  upwards  of  8.000  ; 
and.  in  1819-40,  it*  receipt*  amounted  to  £111  6s., 
and  it*  disbursement*  to  £85.  In  the  vieinitv  are 
the  mansion*  of  B  dlyline.  Auiru*tine  Butler.  Esq.  ; 
and  Port.  Hugh  O'Loughlin,  E-q  Area,  19  acres. 
Pop  ,  in  1831,  316  ;  in  1841.  194.    Houses  32. 

CRU  YIN,  a  small  fishing  harbour  in  the  barony 


of  Boylagh,  co.  Donegal,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  near 
the  head  of  the  north  side  of  Donegal  bay,  between 
Donegal  and  Brucklas.  It  was  formerly  provided 
with  a  sort  of  quay ;  and  it  has  18  feet  of  depth  at 
high  water. 

CRYCRIM.    See  Ciucrim. 

CRYHELP.    See  Crebelp. 

CULDAFF,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  barony  of  In- 
nishoweu,  8  miles  north-north-west  of  Moville,  co. 
Donegal,  I'Uter.  Length,  10  miles;  breadth,  5; 
area,  20,(J89  acres,  I  rood,  28  perches, — of  which 
512  acres,  2  roods,  29  perches,  are  fresh  lacustrine 
water,  and  42  acres,  3  roods,  4  perche*,  are  tideway 
in  the  Culdaff  river.  Pop.,  in  1831.5.995;  in  1841. 
5,883.  Houses  984.  It  is  cut  into  two  separate 
parts  by  an  intersection,  about  a  mile  wide,  of  the 
parish  of  Cloncha  ;  and  it  extends  along  the  Atlantic, 
about  mid-distance  between  Malin  Head  and  Innis- 
howen  Head.  The  surface  consists  variously  of  good 
land,  inferior  laud,  low  isleted  bog,  and  coarsely, 
ventured  or  heathy  mountain.  A  great  expanse  of 
low  bojr  extends  along  the  shore,  and  is  interspersed 
throughout  with  cultivated  knoll*,  called  the  t-lea  of 
Greelagh.  The  most  extensive  bog  is  that  of  Drum- 
ley;  and  both  this  and  others  of  smaller  extent, 
abound  in  buried  pines  and  oaks,  and  produce  good 
fuel.  The  principal  mountains  are  Crucknauionati. 
Ctonkeen,  Carthage,  and  Croagh;  and  they  are 
covered  with  black  heath,  thinly  interspersed  with 
coarse  grass,  which  yields  a  scanty  summer  grazing 
to  cattle.  Clay,  bog,  anil  limestone  are  generally  so 
near  one  another  among  the  arable  lauds,  as  jointly, 
with  the  abundance  of  sea  manures,  to  offer  every 
facility  for  georgical  improvement  and  fertilizing 
culture.  A  lake  at  Moneyderragh  abound*  with 
char.  The  Culdaff  rivulet  issues  from  a  loughlet 
near  Crucknanionan,  and,  after  many  circumvolu- 
tions,  falls,  4  miles  to  the  north-east,  into  CuMaif 
bay.  This  bay  is  a  large  open  roadstead  extending 
from  Dtmmore  to  Glengad ;  and  though  occasionally 
visited  by  vessel*  in  summer,  is  very  unsafe  in  storm*, 
or  during  nearly  the  whole  of  winter.  A  circular 
earthen  fort  occurs  at  Cashel ;  two  small  uninscribed 
stone-crosses,  at  Baskill ;  the  remnant  of  a  fort  on  the 
steep  isolated  rock  of  Dunowau,  half-a-mile  north  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  CuldafT  rivulet;  and  a  crom- 
lech, near  Kindrahad.  The  mansions  are  Culdaff- 
house,  Mr.  Young;  and  Grouse-hall,  Mr.  Butler. 
The  village  of  Culdaff  or  Milltown  stands  on  the 
Culdaff  river ;  and  consisted,  27  years  ago,  of  the 
church,  a  schoolhou*e,  a  mill,  and  19  cottages. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Feb.  10,  May  10,  Aug.  10,  and 
Nov.  10.  The  Culdaff  dispensary  is  within  the 
Carndonagh  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a  district  of 
39,732  acre*,  with  a  pop.  of  12.91 1  ;  and.  in  1839,  it 
expended  £109  4s.,  and  administered  to  2,420  pa- 
tients. Area  of  the  village,  9  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841, 
133.  Houses  27.  The  principal  roads  lead  from  the 
village  toward  respectively  Malin,  Greenca«tle,  and 
Londonderry.  The  road  hither  from  Moville,  runs 
along  the  south  side  of  Squire's  Cairn,  and  through  a 

series  of  wild  but  interesting  glens  This  parish  is  a 

rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derrv. 
Tithe  composition,  £482;  glebe,  £96  14*.  6*1.  Pa- 
tron, the  Marquis  of  Donegal.  The  incumbent  holds 
also  the  adjoining  benefice  of  Cloncha.  A  curate 
has  a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  was  built  upwards 
of  a  century  ago.  Sittings  250 ;  attendance,  from 
80  to  160.  In  1834,  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
."161  Churchmen,  322  Presbyterians,  and  5,426  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  3  Sunday  schools  had  an  average 
attendance  of  from  260  to  290  children ;  I  daily 
school  had  an  attendance  of  from  50  to  60 ;  and  8 
other  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  salaried  with 
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£5  from  Mr*.  Young,  one  with  £14  from  local  snb- 
scription,  and  two  with  respectively  £12  anil  £10 
from  the  National  Board — hud  on  their  hook«  454 
boys  and  232  girl*.  In  1840,  the  National  Board 
hail  school*  at  Bally  charry,  Bocan,  Carraghmore, 
anl  Dri«teran. 

CULFEIGHTRIN.  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  the 
barony  of  Carey,  I J  mile  eatt  of  Ballyca«tle,  ro. 
Antrim.  Ulster.  Length,  7  mile* ;  breadth,  5} ;  area, 
26.337  acre*.  3  rood*.  21  perche*.  Pop  .  in  1831. 
5.012;  in  1841,  4.577.  Hou*es  803.  It  occupies 
the  nortb-ea*t  comer  of  the  county,  tram  the  vicinity 
of  Bally  ca-tle,  round  to  the  village  of  Cu*hendun. 
About  I0.0U0  acre*  are  arable  ;  and  the  remainder 
consist*  almost  wholly  of  heathy  mounUin.  The 
eoa*t  po*sesses  knik  of  the  most  romsntic  and  richly 
picturesque  section*  of  the  magnificent  seaboard 
range,  both  ba*alticand  foitglomentte,  of  the  county  ; 
but,  in  it*  chief  features  of  scenic  interest,  it  will  be 
noticed  under  the  word*  Fair-Hi:  ad. Toa,  Mgrlocu, 
and  Cdphendcn ;  and  in  it*  mining  features  it  ha* 
already  been  noticed  under  the  word  Ballycastle: 
see  these  articles.  The  coast-road  from  Cushendun 
to  Ballycastle  abounds  in  attractions  for  the  miner- 
alogist  and  the  geologist,  present*  to  the  man  of 
ta«te  unsurpassed  boldness  and  sublimity,  and  almost 
endles*  sources  of  admiration  and  astonishment,  and 
offers  to  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  antiquary, 
splendid  views  aoro«*  the  North  Channel,  and  vari- 
ous incentive*  to  reflection  on  the  ancient  inter- 
course between  the  Irish  and  the  Scottish  Dalriadus; 
but  this  road  i*  practicable  only  for  pedestrian*. 
Adjacent  to  Cu*hendun  are  the  mansion  and  grounds 
of  Mr.  MacNeill;  a  little  farther  north  are  the  ruins 
of  Castle-Carra ;  thence  to  the  hay  of  Murloch, 
beyond  the  point  of  Tor,  extend  the  dirt*  of  Cu-b- 
leak,  con«i*ting  of  micaceous  schist,  with  subordi- 
nate bed*  of  primitive  limestone,  syenite,  and  felspar 
porphyry ;  projecting  from  these  cliff*  i*  the  headland 
of  Tor,  crowned  with  the  ruin*  of  the  great  fort ; 
farther  on  is  the  bay  of  Murloch,  with  its  curiou* 
admixture*  of  micaceous  schist,  basalt,  and  eouglo- 
merate ;  thence  to  Fair  Head,  the  ba*e  of  the  cliff* 
i*  strewn  with  enormou*  fragment*,  chiefly  of  colum- 
nar greenstone.  Fair  Head  itself  presents  an  unri- 
valled display  of  columnar  basaltic  masses  soaring 
into  cliff* ;  and  finally  occur  the  curiou*  abandoned 
coal-mine*  noticed  in  the  article  on  Ballycastlk 
The  hills  which  rise  inland  from  the  clitfs  of  Cush- 
leak  become  covered  with  beds  of  red  sandstone  and 
chalk  ;  and  the  summit*  of  some  of  the  highest  are 
capped  witb  basalt.  The  detached  conical  hill  of 
Drunnakill,  to  the  north  of  Murloch  bay.  exhibits  a 
v.i-t  sub»ide*l  mit«*  ot  columnar  greenstone,  thrown 
together  with  such  confuston  at  to  seem  almo-t 
chaotic.  Two  other  road*  than  the  shore  one,  lead 
through  the  interior  of  the  parish  from  Cushendun 
to  Ballycm«tle;  and,  though  both  are  practicable  for 
carriages,  the  more  inland  i«  the  superior  in  both 
facility  and  scenery  This  road  crosses  the  river 
Dun;  leave*  the  long,  narrow,  fertile  Glendun  to 
the  we*t ;  a«cends  Grange-hill ;  traverses  4  mile*  of 
wild,  dreary,  unprofitable  moor ;  and  then — to  bor- 
row the  descripiion  given  in  Curry'*  'Guide  to  ihe 
Giant'*  Causeway' — '*  the  Island  ot  Ragbery  appear* 
in  fiont,  the  Pap*  of  Jura  in  the  distance,  and  the 
strait  between  Raghery  and  Fair  Head.  To  the 
left,  aero**  tbe  mountain  country,  are  discovered 
the  lofty  bill*  of  Knocklaile.  1.820  feet  high,  and 
Sbrhh-tM-aura.  1.530  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Ballycastle  soon  become*  visible  in  tbe  low  country 
to  the  left ;  and  lieyond  it.  projecting  into  tbe  sea. 
■re  seen  the  «now-white  c.itf*  of  Kenbaaii.  A*  the 
traveller  i«  above  Fair  Head,  the  flat  table-land  upon 
iu  summit,  and  tbe  little  lough*  which  have  collected 


in  that  very  elevated  situation,  alone  are  presented 
to  hi*  view  The  descent  to  Ballycastle  is  very 
rapid  :  the  scene  before  you  is  converted  into  a 
more  minute  view  of  what  mm*  but  indistinctly  *een 
from  the  height*  of  the  Carey  mounta  n* ;  and  pass- 
ing Acrevally  and  Culfeitrin  church,  the  Abbey  of 
Bona-Margy  is  seen  close  to  the  ro.id,  within  a 
walled  cemttery."  See  Boxa-Maroy.  and  Knock- 
lade — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  a  separate 
benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Connor.  Tithe  composition, 
and  gross  income,  £350;  nett,  £293  14*.  6d.  Pa- 
tron, the  dioce«an.  A  curate  has  a  salary  of  £50. 
The  church  wa*  built,  in  182!).  by  mean*  of  a  loan  of 
£600  from  the  late  Board  of  Fir.t  Fruit*.  Sitting* 
180 ;  attendance  65.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
ha*  an  attendance  of  upwards  of  1,300;  and,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  chapel  of  lnni*po!l*n.  In  1834.  the  parishioners 
consisted  of  464  Churchmen,  60  Presbyterians,  and 
4.739  Roman  Catholic*  ;  and  4  p«v  daily"  schools  had 
on  their  book*  129  boy*  and  45  girl*.  In  1840, 
five  National  schools  at  Ballyverdough,  Glenshesk, 
Craigfad,  and  Cushendun.  were  aggregately  salaried 
with  £46  3*.  4.1. ,  and  had  on  their  books  182  boy* 
and  169  girl*. 

CULLAGH.  a  bog  in  the  barony  of  Moycarnon, 
2  mile*  south-south-east  of  Balliu*»loe,  co.  Ros- 
common, Connaught.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1; 
area,  1.709  acres.  It  lie*  along  the  river  Suck  ;  has 
an  average  depth  of  26  feet ;  declines  27  feet  from 
tbe  outer  edge  to  the  river;  and  i*  traversed  and 
naturally  drained  by  three  rills.  Estimated  co»t  ot 
reclamation.  £2.310  I  2d. 

(M  I. I. K.N,  the  lower  and  smaller  division  ot 
Lough  Conn,  or  that  which  lies  smith  of  the  Pon- 
toon, co.  Miyo,  Connaught     See  Cos* 

CULLEN.  a  pari-h  3  miles  north  of  Mill-street, 
and  on  the  west  border  of  tbe  barony  of  Duhallow, 
and  of  co  Cork,  Munster.  Length  and  breadth, 
each  4  mile*;  area,  13,674  acre*.  Pop.,  in  1851, 
4.385;  in  1841.  5.490.  Hou-e*  826.  It  extendi 
between  tbe  river*  Dallua  and  Blackwater.  and 
isolate*  near  its  centre  a  small  tract  of  the  county 
of  Kerry,  called  the  East  Fractious.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  surface  is  mountain,  moor,  and  bog;  yet 
the  prevailing  quality  of  land  is  middle-rate  arable. 
A  part  of  the  small  coalfirld  of  western  Cork  i* 
within  tbe  limits.  Dr.  Smith  notices  some  ruin*  ot 
an  ancient  nunnery,  not  mentioned  in  any  record ; 
the  ruined  castle  of  Du  Aragil,  built  by  the  O'Kief*; 
and  the  quondam  fortified  castle  of  Drum-bicane, — 
well-built,  towered,  and  turreted,— situated  near  the 
Blackwater, — and  anciently  the  property  of  the 
O'Kief*. — but  all  quite  demolished,  and  supplanted 
by  a  modern  mansion  of  tbe  family  of  Cbiuuery.— 
1  his  parish  is  a  vicarage,  and  part  of  the  benefice  of 
Dnoi-MTARiFFE  [which  see],  iu  the  dio.  of  Ardfert 
and  Aghad.se.  The  vicarial  and  tbe  rectorial  tithe* 
are  each  compounded  for  £150;  and  the  latter  are 
impropriate  in  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore.  Tbe 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600;  % 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrange  me  tit, 
i*  united  to  three  chapels  in  Kilmeeii,  and  one  in 
Droumtar.ffe.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  32.  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  4  511;  and  4 
hedge-school*  had  on  their  books  181  boys  and  107 
girl«. 

CULLEN,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Kinnalea.  5 
mile*  nortb-north-east  of  Kin*ale,  co  Cork.  Mm- 
ster.  Area,  4.250  acre*.  Pop  .  in  1811.  1.251  ;  in 
1841,  1,330.  Houses  225.  A  laruc  |>art  of  the  -ur- 
face  is  occupied  with  Dcfry Ire ve- Hill  The  t  rain- 
age  i*  partly  eastward  by  the  Ringahella  rivulet, 
ami  partly  southward  by  the  stream  which  fall*  into 
Oyster  Harbour — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
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of  the  benefice  of  Templebready  [which  see],  in 
the  dio.  or  Cork.  Tithe  composition.  £253  16*. 
KM. ;  glebe,  £20.  The  curate  of  an  adjoining  par- 
ish  receives  a  small  salary  for  performing  the  ocea- 
Monal  duties.  In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted 
to  22,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,259  ;  and  a  pay 
daily  school  bad  on  its  books  15  boys  and  5  girl*. 

CULLEN,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  3  miles  north-west  of  Tipperary,  and  on 
the  western  border  of  the  barony  of  Clanwilham 
and  co.  Tipperary,  Munster.  Length,  I  mile ;  breadth, 
i  of  a  mile;  area,  1,966  acres.  Top.,  in  1831,  1.412; 
in  1841.  1,013.  Houses  147.  Area  of  the  village, 
13  acres.  Fop.,  in  1831.  498;  in  1841,  275.  Houses 
49.  The  parochial  surf.tce,  though  lying  at  the 
watershed  between  the  river-systems  of  the  Suir 
and  the  Shannon,  consists  of  good  land ;  and  it  is 
Unversed  west-north -west ward  by  the  road  from 

Tipperary  to  Limerick  This  parish  is  a  rectory  in 

the  dio.  of  Emlv.  Tithe  composition,  £122  7s. 
Gjd. ;  glebe,  £37  10*.  The  rectories  of  Cullen, 
Solloghodbeg.  and  Solloghodmohe,  and  the 
vicaroge  of  Toughcluggin  [see  these  articles], 
constitute  the  benefice  of  Cullen.  Length  and 
breadth,  each  5  miles.  Pop.,  in  1831,  5,178.  Gross 
income,  £704  5s.  8d.;  nett,  £557  10s.  Id.  Patron, 
the  diocesan.  The  incumbent  holds  also  the  bene- 
fices of  Clane  Mainham,  Killybegs.  and  Clonchamboe, 
in  the  co.  and  dio.  of  Kildare.  A  curate  has  a  salary 
of  £35,  and  the  use  of  glebe-land  worth  £55  per 
annum.  The  church  is  an  old  building.  Sitting* 
300;  attendance  25.  Two  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
have  each  an  attendance  of  600.  In  1834,  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  parish  amounted  to  19,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic*  to  1,461 ;  the  Protestants  of  the  union 
to  39,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  5,418;  3  daily 
schools  in  the  parish — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£4  4«.  a-year  from  the  rector — had  on  their  books 
105  boys  and  53  girls;  and  8  daily  school*  in  the 
union  had  283  boys  and  157  girls. 

CULLENAGH,  a  bog  in  the  baronies  of  Mary- 
borough, 2}  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Mary, 
borough,  Queen's  co.,  Leinster.  Length.  2}  mile* ; 
breadth,  7  furlongs;  area,  1,524  acres.  The  highest 
and  the  lowest  points  lie  respectively  383}  and  346 
feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  in  Dublin  bay; 
and  the  maximum  and  medium  depth  are  respectively 
27  and  20  feet.  The  bog  lies  on  the  summit-level 
between  the  river-systems  of  the  Nore  and  the  Bar- 
row, so  as  to  send  part  of  its  waters  toward  both 
rivers.  A  portion  around  the  summit  is  quagmire  ; 
the  remainder  is  fibrous  peat ;  and  the  edge*  are 
pretty  tirm,  and  were  long  ago  partly  reclaimed  and 
partly  cut  up  as  turbary.  Estimated  cost  of  recla- 
mation, £1.952  7*. 

CULLEN  AG  11,  a  barony.    See  Cullinach. 

CULLEN'S  WOOD,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  barony  of  Uppercross,  1  mile  south-south- 
east of  Dublin,  co.  Dublin,  Leinster.  Many  neat 
villas  have  been  erected  in  consequence  of  the  salu-  ( 
brity  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  situation ; 
and  an  elegant  chapel-of-ease  was  built,  in  1826,  at 
the  private  cost  of  Lord  Mount  Sandford.  See 
SanDFord  and  Rakelach.  The  phrase,  "  Black 
Monday,"  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  massacre 
on  Easter  Monday,  1209,  by  a  body  of  the  Irish,  of 
500  citizens,  colonists  from  Bristol,  who  were  as- 
sembled at  Cullen '*  Wood  to  play  at  games.  Area 
of  the  village,  118  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,546.  Houses 
86. 

CULLEN*  WAINE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Ikerrin,  co.  Tipperary,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Clon- 
li*k.  King's  co.,  Leinster  The  King's  co.  section 
contains  the  town  of  Moneycali.:  which  see. 
Length,  5  miles;  breadth,  1$  mile.    Area  of  the 


Tipperary  section,  657  acres ;  of  the  King's  co.  see. 
tion.  4.088  acres.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831,  1,653;* 
in  1841,2,327.  Houses  375.  Pop.,  in  1841,  of  the 
Tipperary  section,  108;  of  the  rural  districts  of  the 
King's  co.  section,  1,455.  Houses  in  the  Tipperary 
section,  13;  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  King's  co. 
section,  238.  The  surface  comprises  a  large  propor- 
tion of  bog,  yet  consists,  to  a  great  extent,  of  good 
tillage-land;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  road  from 
Dublin  to  Limerick.  The  mansion  of  Greenhills  ia 
the  seat  of  Air.  Minchin.  Fairs  are  held  on  Aug. 
20  and  Nov.  It.— This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part 
of  the  benefice  of  Templeharry  [which  see*),  in 
the  dio.  of  Killaloe.  Tithe  composition.  £227  9*. 
101d.  In  1834,  the  Protestants  amounted  to  232, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  1,467;  and  2  daily 
schools— one  of  which,  for  females,  was  free,  and 
was  supported  by  the  two  London  Hibernian  Socie- 
ties and  by  subscription— had  on  their  book*  30  boya 
and  80  girls. 

CITLLIN.    See  Buttevant. 

CULLINAGH,  a  barony  in  the  middle  of  the 
south  border  of  Queen  s  co.,  Leinster.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north,  by  the  baronies  of  Maryborough  and 
Portnehinch  ;  on  the  east,  by  the  baronies  of  Strad- 
bally,  Ballyadams,  and  Slievemargy ;  on  the  south, 
by  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
baronies  of  Upper  Ossory,  and  Maryborough.  Its 
length,  from  north  to  south,  is  10}  miles ;  it* 
breadth  is  91 ;  and  its  area  is  44.095  acres.  The 
eastern  and  the  south-eastern  district*  are  hilly  and 
to  some  extent  mountainous ;  and  the  western  and 
south-western  districts  comprise  a  considerable  area 
of  bog.  The  declination  is  partly  to  the  Burrow, 
but  chiefly  to  the  Nore;  and  the  drainage  is  effected 
partly  by  the  Nore  itself,  but  principally  by  the 
Owbeg. — This  barony  contains  part  of  the  parishes 
of  Abbeyleix,  Cloncnagh,  Fossey,  Kilcoleinanbane, 
and  Rosconnell ;  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Ballyroan,  Dysert-Gallon,  and  Kilcolcmanbrark. 
The  towns  are  Abbeyleix,  Ballvroan,  and  BalliuakilL 
Pop.,  in  1831,  15,447;  in  1841.  16,663.  Houses 
2.649.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture. 
1,853;  in  manufacture*  and  trade,  569;  in  other 
pursuits,  544.  Males  at  and  above  5  year*  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  3,031  ;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  1,622;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  2,649.  Females  at  and  above  5  years  of  age 
who  could  read  and  write,  2,017;  who  could  read 
but  not  write,  2,344;  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  3,120. 

CULLINSTOWN,  or  Ccshisstowk,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Skreen,  4}  miles  south  by  west  of 
Duleek,  co.  Meath,  Munster.  Area,  1,200  acres. 
Pop.,  in  1831,  298;  in  1841,  366.  House*  70.  It 
lies  along  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Slane — This 
parish  is  a  curacy  in  the  dio.  of  Meath,  and  is  loosely 
included  in  the  benefice  of  Duleek.  In  1834,  the 
Protestants  amounted  to  3,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  303 ;  and  a  daily  school  was  slightly  aided 
from  local  subscription,  and  bad  on  it*  books  18 
boys  and  12  girls. 

CULLOHILL,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Augh- 
macart,  barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  Queen's  DO.,  Lein- 
ster. It  is  a  mean  place,  anil  remarkable  only  fur 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Fair*  are  held  on  May 
27,  and  Oct.  2.  Pop.,  in  1831,  130;  in  1841,  not 
specially  returned. 

CULLOVILLE,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Few*, 
co.  Armagh,  Ulster.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Fane,  and  on  the  road  from  Dundalk  to  Ca»tle- 


•  The  Cm*us  of  1831  does  not  notice  Cullenwaine,  ami  j.la.  .  s 
the  town  of  Moneygstl  in  TempleharTj.  Our  statement  ..f  \myp. 
here,  In  1S  J1.  is  copied  from  the  Kccle*U»tieal  authorities. 
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BUyne  v,  H  mile  aouth-south-west  of  Crossmaglen, 

and  84  mile*  west-north-west  of  Dundalk. 
CULLUMKILL.  See  Collcmbriix. 
CULLEYBACKEY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Ahoghill,  barony  of  Lower  Toome,  co  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  stands  on  the  river  Maine,  3  mile*  north- 
west  of  Ballyraena.  Area,  12  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
235:  in  1841,  238.    Houses  47. 

CULLYH  ANN  A.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Creg- 
gan,  baron?  of  Upper  Fews,  co.  Armagh,  Ulster. 
Area.  II  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841.  154.    Houses  29. 

CULMORE,  a  townland,  claiming  to  be  extra- 
parochial,  but  usually  regarded  as  the  northern 
comer  of  the  parish  of  Templemore,  in  tbe  Liber- 
ties  of  Londonderry,  Ulster.  It  lies  along  the  west 
shore  of  Lough  Foyle,  4|  miles  north  by  east  of 
Londonderry.  Tbe  fort  of  Culmore  made  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  stirring  and  important  events 
of  the  17th  century.  The  original  fort  is  of  unas- 
certained date,  but  was  probably  erected  in  the  16th 
century  by  the  O'Dohertys,  and  was  in  the  posses- 
sion ot  tbe  Crown  so  early  as  1556 ;  and  it  was  cap- 
tured by  Sir  Cahir  O'Doberty  in  1008,  and  granted 
to  the  London  Corporation  in  1609-  The  present 
fort  wa*  built,  or  greatly  enlarged  and  remodelled 
from  tbe  original  one.  in  1616;  and  it  acted  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  celebrated  siege  of  Derry,  and  was 
eventually  surrendered  to  the  army  of  James  II. 
Though  unoccupied  as  a  military  station  during  the 
last  150  years,  it  still  preserves,  to  some  extent,  iU 
original  character  and  form.  "  The  barrack  and 
also  the  parapet  wall  which  surrounded  tbe  tower," 
says  the  Reporter  of  tbe  Ordnance  Survey,  "  have 
both  disappeared ;  but  the  earthen  rampart,  and 
ditch,  which,  extending  across  the  tongue  of  land, 
defended  the  fort  on  the  land  side,  still  exist,  and 
have  been  partly  planted  by  Anderson  M'Causland, 
E*q..  whose  father.  Abraham,  saved  the  tower  from 
ruin  by  a  temporary  repair  at  his  own  expense  in 
1785  ;  and  General  Hart,  soon  after  his  appointment 
to  the  governorship  of  the  fort,  about  the  year  1824, 
repaired  it  in  a  permanent  manner.  This  tower  is 
rectangular,  and  measures  25}  feet  by  24 :  tbe  walls 
are  6  feet  thick ;  and  consist  of  three  floors  or 
stories  "  The  governorship  of  tbe  fort  was  con- 
tinued as  a  sinecure,  and.  in  1756,  was  united  to 
that  of  the  city  of  Londonderry.  Tbe  church  of 
Culmore  seems  to  have  been  built  for  the  use  of 
the  Protestant  garrison  of  the  fort ;  and,  during  the 
siege  of  Londonderry,  wa*  occupied  as  tbe  hospital 
of  the  besieging  army.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  and 
a  transept,  respectively  54  and  46  feet  in  length  ; 
and  of  a  square  steeple  rising  from  the  west  end. 
Tbe  walls  of  tbe  whole  pile,  excepting  the  west 
end,  are  still  standing.  See  Londokdebbt  and 
Templemore. 

CULMULLEN.  See  Coi.hoi.tj*. 
CULTRA,  a  small  fishing-harbour  and  a  demesne 
on  the  north  margin  of  the  barony  of  Castlereagh, 
2  miles  east-north-east  of  Hollywood,  and  9  west  of 
Donaghadee,  co.  Down,  Ulster.  A  quay  at  tbe  har- 
bour was  erected,  and  is  maintained,  from  private 

and  forms  a 


The  demesne  is  well  wooded, 
pleasant  and  picturesque  feature  of  the  south  shore 
of  Belfast  Lough  ;  and  its  mansion  is  a  large  and 
commodious  edifice,  with  a  somewhat  ancient  and 
castellated  appearance.     The  Ctiltra  estate  is  the 
property  of  the  Kennedy  family;  consists  for  the 
most   part  of  strong,  argillaceous,  wheat-bearing 
land  ;  and  comprises  about  4,000  Cunn.  acres. 
CUMBER,  co.  Down.    See  Comber. 
CI  MBER-CLADY.    See  Ci.adt. 
CUMBER  (Lower),  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Tyrkeeran,  5  or  6  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Lon- 
donderry, co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  Length,  8  miles ; 


breadth,  4;  area,  14,782  acres,  3  roods,  21  perches 
Pop.,  in  1831,  4,584;  in  1841.  4,510.  Houses  822. 
A  very  large  proportion  is  uncultivated  mountain 
and  bog ;  but  the  arable  land,  consisting  of  alluvial 
grounds  and  inferior  declivities  along  the  Faughan 
river,  and  its  tributaries,  is,  for  the  most  part,  good. 
The  statist  of  the  county's  summary  view  of  the 
vale  of  tbe  Faughan,  finely  exhibits  the  appearance 
and  character  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cumber :  "  The 
solid  strata  are  schist ;  tbe  summits  wild ;  the  de- 
clivities, in  favourite  spots,  are  not  unfertile ;  and 
the  loams  are,  as  usual,  enriched  by  the  deposits 
from  the  mountain  torrents.  From  Drumcooil  to 
Learmont,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  cheerful,  and 
frequently  romantic.  In  the  valley  of  Strade,  there 
are  beautiful  gravel  swells  ;  and,  as  in  all  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  surface  has  that  tumulated  appear- 
ance, which  may  be  observed  at  the  confluence  of 
two  rivers,  or  wbat  is  the  same  thing,  where  one 
river  empties  into  another.  The  gravelly  swells  of 
the  district  where  tbe  Faureglen  opens  into  the 
valley,  are  remarkable.  About  Cumber  church,  too, 
there  are  some  nice  gravels,  both  in  the  shape  of 
high  banks  and  swells.  The  cau«e  of  these  is  the 
entrance  of  the  Glenrandle  river  into  tbe  Faughan. 
The  same  surfaces  occur  where  the  Bonds-glen 
rivulet  joins ;  and  again,  where  the  Burntolloght 
comes  in  from  the  other  side.  How  high  and 
powerful  tbe  currents  have  been,  whose  vortexes 
accumulated  these  masses,  may  be  exemplified  in 
their  effects.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Burntol- 
loght with  the  Faughan,  these  round  gravel  hills  are. 
as  I  take  it,  not  lower  than  300  feet  above  the  bed 
of  tbe  river.  In  short,  wherever  any  streamlet 
makes  its  way  into  this  vale,  the  same  kind  of  ma- 
terials are  disposed  in  corresponding  shapes."  The 
interior  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Londonderry 
to  Dungiven,  and  adorned  with  the  demesnes  of 
Cross,  J.  Smyth,  Esq.,  Oaks,  Acheson  Lyle,  E*q., 
and  Oaks  Lodge,  Hugh  Lyle,  E«q — This  parish  is 
a  rectory,  and  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of 
Derrv.  Tithe  composition.  £560;  glebe,  £81  14s. 
2d.  Gross  income,  £641  14*.  2d. .  nett,  £527  2s. 
7]d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  The  church  was  built, 
in  1796,  by  means  of  a  gift  of  £461  10*.  9jd.  from 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  250 ;  at- 
tendance 130.  A  Presbyterian  meeting-hou-e  ia 
attended  by  550,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  by 
500;  and  the  latter  is  united,  in  tbe  ltomnn  Catholic 
parochial  arrangement,  to  the  chapel  of  Glemler- 
mott.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of  656 
Churchmen.  2.422  Presbyterians,  7  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  1,683  Roman  Catholics;  a  Sunday 
school  had  an  average  attendance  of  150  children  ; 
and  6  daily  schools — one  of  which  was  aided  with 
£12  a-year  from  the  National  Board,  two  with  £3 
each  from  the  rector,  and  two  with  respectively 
£10  and  £2,  and  with  other  advantages  each  from 
the  Grocers'  Company — had  on  their  books  266  boys 
and  134  girls.  Part  of  Lower  Cumber  is  included 
in  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Lrarmo.ht  :  which  see. 

CUMBER  (Upper),  a  parish  8  miles  west  of 
Dungiven.  and  parti*  in  the  barony  of  Strabane,  co. 
Tyrone,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Tyrkeeran,  co. 
Londonderry,  Ulster.  The  Londonderry  section  con- 
tains the  village  of  Clady  and  Pare  :  which  see. 
Length,  I0J  miles;  breadth,  6].  Area  of  the  Tyrone 
section,  3,130  acres;  of  the  Londonderry  section, 
23.199.  Pop.  of  the  whole,  in  1831.  7.745;  in  1841. 
7.052.  Houses  1,242  Pop.  of  the  Tyrone  section,  in 
1831,269;  in  1841.  361.  Houses  59.  Pop.  of  the  rural 
districts  of  tbe  Londonderry  section,  in  1831.  7. 
in  1841.  6.500.  Houses  1.154.  Pop.  of  the  parish. 
qnoad  vtcra,  in  1831.  5,430.  The  surface  is  to  a 
large  extent  mountainous;  and,  as  to  its  genera) 
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fciture*.  hat  hern  noticed  in  the  preceding  article 
on  Cumber  (Lower):  which  see.  The  principal 
mansions  are  Cumber-house,  the  seat  of  J.  H. 
Browne,  Esq. ;  and  Learmont,  the  seat  of  Barre 
Beresford,  Esq — This  parish  is  a  rectory,  a  prebend, 
anil  a  separate  benefice,  in  the  dio.  of  Derry.  Tithe 
composition,  £740;  glebe.  £670,  exclusive  of  246 
acres,  3  roods,  22  perches  of  unprofitable  mountain- 
glebe.  Gross  income,  £1,410;  nett,  £1.197  12s. 
2d.  Patron,  the  diocesan.  Part  of  the  parish  is  in- 
cluded in  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Learmont  :  which 
•ee.  A  curate  ha*  a  salary  of  £75.  The  church  is 
very  old.  Sittings  200 ;  attendance  60.  The  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house  is  attended  hy  150  in  winter, 
and  300  in  summer.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at 
Clady  is  attended  hy  600;  and,  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  arrangement,  i*  united  to  the  chapel 
of  Learmont.  In  1834.  the  parishioners  consisted  of 
836  <  hurchmen,  2,127  Presbyterians,  8  other  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  2,677  Roman  Catholics  ;  6 
Sunday  schools  were  attended,  on  the  average,  by 
223  children  ;  and  8  daily  schools  had  on  their  hook* 
549  bov«  and  'H'ti  girls.  One  of  the  daily  schools 
was  safaried  with  £30  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  and  £7  and  three  acre*  of  land  from  the  rec- 
tor; two  at  Killycor  and  Gortalea.  on  the  estate  of 
the  Company  of  Fishmongers,  were  supported  by 
that  Company;  one  at  Clady  was  salaried  with  £6 
fioin  Mrs  Urown  ;  another  at  Clady,  with  £8  from 
the  London  Hibernian  Society  ;  one  at  Ballyaston. 
with  £12  from  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and 
£4  from  subscription  ;  and  one  at  Kilkattin,"  with 
£4  from  the  rector  and  Mr.  Ogilby. 

i  I  MM  All  A.  a  rivulet  and  a  small  series  of 
bogs  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  co.  Kerry,  Munster. 
The  rivulet  has  a  xvesterly  run  of  about  7  miles 
to  Lou^h  Currane,  a  little  east  of  the  bay  of  Hal- 
linskelligs;  and  it  expands,  not  far  below  its 
source,  into  Lough  Derriana.  and  carries  off  by  its 
affluent*  the  euperduent  waters  of  some  other  lakes. 
Its  basin  is  a  comparatively  broad  glen,  or  a  vale 
screened  with  mountains  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
its  hanks  is  bog  and  teedy  marsh,  frequently  under 
water.  The  bogs  comprise  an  area  of  3,391  English 
acre*  ;  and,  though  very  flat  and  wet  near  the  mar- 
gin  of  the  rivulet,  are,  for  the  most  part,  shallow, 
and  on  sloping  ground.  "The  be*t  mode  of  em- 
ploying  these  tracts,"  says  the  official  report,  "  would 
be  to  plant  them  with  timber."  Estimated  cost  of 
reclamation  by  drainage,  £713  7*.  4d. 

CUMMER.    See  Kilmagrkam. 

CUMMER  AG  H,  or  Mokavodlaoh,  a  lofty  and 
conspicuous  range  of  hills  and  mountains  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  Munster.  It  bisect*  the  county 
into  nearly  equal  parts;  and  extends  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Duugarvan  to  the  vale  of  the 
Suir,  about  midway  between  Clonmel  and  Carrirk- 
on-Suir.  The  range  is  rather  a  series  than  a  chain, 
consisting  of  height*  which  are  only  partially  con- 
nected ;  and  it  has  a  somewhat  irregular  or  sinuous 
direction,  yet  bears,  in  a  general  view,  from  south  to 
north.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  extremely 
wild  and  precipitous ;  and,  a*  seen  from  the  Dublin 
and  Cork  road,  the  Waterford  and  Cork  road,  or  any 
other  line  at  a  similar  distance,  they  present  a  re- 
markable appearance  of  bold  projections,  deep  re- 
ceding cavities,  and  vast  masses  of  light  and  shade. 
Several  lakes,  called  Cummeloughs  and  Stillogues,  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  are  highly  picturesque, 
and,  in  some  places,  magnificent ;  ana  one  of  them 
exhibits  a  character  at  once  stupendous  and  unique: 
see  Coitmbhknahe.  Clay-slate  forms  the  great  body 
of  the  mountains,  and  is,  in  some  places,  of  a  beauti- 
ful purple  colour.  Over  this  are  found  a  close- 
grained,  light-grey  sandstone,  argillaceous  red  sand- 


stone, and  an  exceedingly  beautiful  slaty  conglo- 
merate. Large  beds  of  bornstone  porphyry  occur 
on  Monavoulagh  Proper  ;  and  there  are  several  vein* 
of  quartx  and  pink  febpar.  General  Blakency,  an 
eccentric  man  and  a  misanthrope,  constructed  a  sort 
of  hermitage  on  one  of  the  wild  and  lonely  Cum- 
meragbs ;  and,  with  a  single  male  attendant  a*  ta- 
citurn as  himself,  spent  there  a  large  portion  of  bis 
earthly  existence.  "  The  recluse."  says  Mr.  Ryland, 
"  was  mostly  engaged  with  bis  rUlting-rod  or  gun, 
and  was  often  seen,  clad  in  an  apparently  impene- 
trable garment,  braving  storm  and  rain,  even  in  the 
wildest  weather.  He  was  seldom  known  to  leave 
his  solitude,  and  never  sought  or  enjoyed  society, 
except  when  obliged  to  Rive  shelter  to  a  benighted 
sportsman."  Cummeragh  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Wray 
Palliser,  Esq.,  is  situated  on  the  beautifully  shaped 
table-land  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  about  3 
mile*  west  of  Kilmacthoma*. 

CUMMINEER.    See  Coolkaoh. 

CUNNEMARA,  or  Coxnemara,  the  mo«t  west- 
ern district  of  the  county  of  Gal  way,  Connaught. 
The  Galwegians  of  both  town  and  county  apply  the 
name  only  to  what  strangers  call  Cunnemara  Proper, 
or  a  district  nearly  identical  with  the  barony  of  Bal- 
linahiuch;  but  Mr.  Nimmo— whose  account  of  it, 
published  in  1814.  is  more  or  less  copied  in  the 
majority  of  sub*equent  descriptions — ha*  given  such 
currency  to  a  much  larger  application,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  using  the  information  he  supplies,  we  mu-t 
follow  him  in  defining  Cunnemara  to  be  the  whole 
of  the  country  which  extends  southward  from  the 
Killeries  to  the  hay  of  Galway,  and  westward  from 
Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib  to  the  Atlantic.  Its 
greatest  length,  in  a  direction  half  a  point  south  of 
westward,  is  34J  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  south- 
ward, is  24k  miles ;  and  its  area,  as  estimated  by 
Mr.  Nimmo,'  is  350.000  Irish  acres.  It  is  subdivided 
into  Cunnemara  Proper,  in  the  west  and  centre  ; 
Iar-Connaught,  in  the  south  ;  and  Joyee-Country. 
in  the  north.  Cunnemara  etymologically  mean* 
•  the  Bays  of  the  Ocean  ;"  and  Cunnemara  Proper 
i*  bounded  by  the  Atlantic,  and  by  aline  drawn  from 
Killery  bny  along  the  mountain-ridge  by  Maani- 
Turk  to  Shannonafola  mountain,  and  thence  by 
Lough  Ouria  to  the  head  of  Kilkerran  bay  ;  but,  in 
a  loose  sense,  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  extend  to 
Costello  bay.  Iar-Connaught,  or  *  Western  Con- 
naught,'  extends  between  Cunnemara  Proper  and 
Galway  bay,  includes  on  the  east  about  one-half  of 
the  barony  of  Galway,  and  i*  elsewhere  nearly 
identical  with  the  barony  of  Moyeullen.  Joyce. 
Country,  so  called  from  the  prevailing  name  of  its 
inhabitant*,  is  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Shan- 
nonafola mountain  to  the  upper  part  of  Lough 
Corrib,  and  by  the  boundary-line  thence  to  the  Kil- 
leries between  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo; 
and  is  nearly  identical  with  the  barony  of  Ro»*. 
The  population,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Nimmo  at  the 
date  of  his  report,  was  about  30,000;  and  was  sup- 
posed by  him  to  be  distributed  in  the  proportion  of 
one-halt  in  Cunnemara  Proper,  one-third  in  Iar- 
Connaught,  and  one-sixth  in  Joyce- Country.  Hut 
assuming  the  three  districts  to  be  strictly  fdenticnt 
with  the  baronial  divisions,  and  excluding  the  im- 
portant because  thickly -inhabited  portion  of  Iar- 
Connaught  which  belong*  to  the  barony  and  town 
of  Galway,  the  population  of  Cunnemara  Proper, 
in  1831,  was  28,639.—of  Iar-Connaught,  25.141). — 
of  Joyce-Country,  8,685,— of  the  whole  territory, 
62.564  More  than  nine-tenth*  of  the  Cunnemara 
Proper  population  Mr.  Nimmo  stated  to  be  settled 
along  the  «ea-shore;  and  the  portion  of  it  in  the  in- 
terior, not  to  amount  to  300  families,  and  to  reside 
chiefly  along  some  of  the  bridle-roads  which  had  been 
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made  through  the  country.  "  In  Iar-Connaught 
•l«o."  he  adds,  "  the  population  is  either  on  the  sea- 
coast,  or  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill*  next  the 
limestone  country.  In  Joyce-Country,  the  upland 
pat-  are  attiiihabtted."  *•  The  rental  of  the  whole 
di-trict,"  he  say*.  M  I  find  to  he  about  £50,000  per 
annum,  of  which  the  kelp  may  produce  about  £6,000, 
*o  that  the  land  averages  2«.  7d.  per  acre  :  from  this 
also  there  should  be  deducted  the  value  of  some  sal- 
mon fishing*,  and  the  export  of  turf.  The  profit-rent* 
may  amount  to  about  £'23,000 ;  so  that  each  indi- 
vidual pay*  about  £2  10*. ;  but  of  this  £2  only  ran 
be  in  money,  the  remaining  10s.  arising  from  the  sale 
by  the  landlord  of  manufactured  kelp."  But  Cunne- 
mara  has  prodigiously  improved  since  Mr.  Nimmo 
wrote,  and  mu*t  have  already  far  more  than  doubled 
it*  value.  The  largest  proprietor  i*  .Mr.  Martin  of 
BalliiiMhinch  ;  and  four  other  extensive  proprietor* 
—  Messrs  D'Arcy.  Blake.  Lynch,  and  O'Neill— di- 
vide among  them  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
ample  territory. 

Cunnemara  has  long  been  regarded  a*  one  of  the 
mo-t  uncultivated  parts  of  Ireland,  a  wilderness  of 
bog  and  mountain,  a  dreary  and  barbarous  terra  in- 
cognita ;  but  it  has,  in  many  respect*,  been  shame- 
fully belied ;  and  it  possesses — as  will  be  shown  in 
the  course  of  this  article — more  varied,  facile,  and 
ample  means  of  general  improvement  than  probably 
any  other  mountainous  region  of  equal  extent  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Nimmo's  general  intro- 
ductory view  of  its  physical  condition  i*  sufficiently 
repulsive,  and  yet  terminate*  in  an  impression  very 
different  from  what  its  limnings  might  be  expected 
to  produce :  "  On  a  general  view,  it  seems  one  con- 
tinued tract  of  bog  and  mountain,  the  quantity  of 
arable  land  not  amounting  to  one-tenth,  perhaps  not 
one  twentieth  of  the  whole.  Where  cultivation  has 
made  the  greatest  progress  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lough  Corrib,  the  arable  or  dry  land  is  interspersed 
with  extensive  tract*  of  naked  lime*tone  rock  of  a 
most  desolate  aspect ;  and  it  appears  to  be  only 
alter  incredible  labour,  that  a  few  patches  of  soil 
have  been  won  from  the  general  waste.  Neverthe- 
less, such  is  the  fertility  of  these  spot*,  and  the  value 
of  the  pa«tu re  among  the  limestone,  that  this  land, 
even  including  rosk,  produces  a  rent  of  15*.  per  acre, 
and,  v\h  re  tolerably  cleared,  lets  as  high  as  in  any 
pirt  of  the  kingdom.  The  other  part*  of  the  dis- 
trict are,  for  the  roost  part,  bare  moor*,  eonsjating  of 
hog  of  various  depth,  upon  a  bottom  of  primitive 
rock  of  difficult  decomposition  and  affording  little 
soil ;  but  several  strings  or  beds  of  limestone  run 
through  the  country,  and  are  distinguishable  by  the 
verdure  and  cultivation  which  has  taken  place  in 
their  vicinity.  *  *  Though  the  general  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  Conamara  would  seem  an 
undertaking  of  the  most  arduous  description,  it  is 
not  without  facilities  which  might,  upon  a  candid 
consideration,  make  it  appear  a  subject  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  many  other  of  the  waste  land*  of 
the  kingdom."  "  If  the  map  does  justice  to  its 
subject, "  says  a  periodical  writer,  Cunnemara  will 
appear  black  with  mountains,  dotted  with  lakes, 
and  studded  with  bogs;  its  coast  will  be  seen  rugged 
and  indented  with  tine  harbours,  while  the  inland 
country,  though  wild,  mountainou*,  and  ill-culti- 
vated, and  so  little  known  and  visited  that  its  name 
is  a  proverb,  is  yet  equal  to  the  finest  part  of  Wales 
or  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  traveller  who  ventures  to 
enjoy  it*  romantic  picturesque  scenery,  and  who. 
from  natural  or  arquired  taste,  can  relub  the  *  lone 
majesty  of  untamed  nature,'  may  here  have  his  feel- 
ings gratified  to  the  full." 

Though  Cunnemara  is  mountainous,  it  possesses 
no  such  upland  character  as  seven-eighths  of  conti- 


nental  Scotland  north  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  or 
west  of  the  frontier  range  of  the  Grampians,  or  as 
the  central  tableau  of  Wales  or  the  region  distinc- 
tively known  as  Suowdonia,  or  as  the  broad  belt  ol 
uplands  on  the  mutual  border  of  Kerry  on  the  one 
side,  and  Cork  and  Limerick  on  the  other,  or  even  as 
the  greater  portion  of  the  far-famed  but  extensively 
desolate  county  of  Wicklow.  Cunnemara  Proper  is 
certainly  magnificently  ami  sternly  upland  in  the 
region  of  Binahola  or  the  Twelve  Pin*;  yet,  over 
three-fourths  of  its  extent,  it  lies  lower  than  100 
feet  above  sea-level.  Iar-Connaught  ri*es  Irom  the 
shore  of  Gal  way  hay  in  a  gently  ascending  plain,  to 
the  height  of  about  300  feet ;  shoots  up  there  in 
some  hills  of  about  700  feet  in  altitude ;  and  then 
sinks  down  into  a  low  limestone  country,  hut  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  Lough  Corrib,  whose 
surface  lies  only  14  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  sea. 
Joyce-Country  i*  a  territory  of  flat-topped  hills  and 
mountains  of  from  I, '100  to  2,000  feet  above  sea- 
level  ;  yet  so  freely  intersected  with  glen*,  or  deep 
and  narrow  valleys,  as  not  to  present  the  character 
of  mountain-ma«ses  resting  on  a  common  lofty  basis. 
— The  climate  is  so  mild,  and  the  varied  surface  and 
northern  hill-screens  afford  such  shelter,  that  snow 
is  little  known,  and  cattle  are  never  boused  ;  yet  the 
summers  are  wet,  and  heavy  westerly  winds  prevail. 
—The  interior  of  the  country  is  so  deeply  and  rami- 
fiedly  penetrated  by  various  great  inlet*  of  the  sea, 
and  by  the  main  body  and  the  western  arm  of  Lough 
Corrib,  that  no  part  of  it  is  distant  four  miles  from 
existing  navigation  ;  and  it  is  so  profusely  interspersed 
with  chains  and  clusters  of  deep  fresh- water  lakes, 
that  it  might,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  be 
minutely  traced  with  navigation  in  almost  the  pro- 
fusion of  a  kind  of  great  water-network.  On  Lough 
Corrib,  it  has  about  50  miles  of  shore ;  on  the  sea, 
including  the  coast  of  mainland  and  of  island*,  it  has 
not  less  than  400  miles  of  shore ;  in  the  interior  it 
has  about  25  navigable  lakes  of  each  a  mile  or  up- 
wards in  length,  besides  hundreds  of  smaller  lakes  , 
and,  on  the  sea-board,  it  has  upwards  of  20  safe  and 
capacious  harbours,  fit  for  vessels  of  any  burden. 
M  There  are  perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo.  "as  many 
miles  of  shore  of  the  sea  or  navigable  lakes  as  there 
are  square  miles  of  surface." — Extensive  banks  ot 
calcareous  sand  occur  in  almost  every  bay  of  the 
coast;  and  beds  of  limestone  occur  on  the  luniks  ot 
nearly  all  the  navigable  lakes,  and  in  numerous  other 
parts  of  the  interior.  The  supply  of  turf  fuel  is  so 
universal  and  abundant  as  to  furnish  a  large  article 
of  commerce,  and  may  be  regarded  as,  in  the  accom- 
modated sense  of  the  word,  inexhaustible.  Though 
the  country  is  so  destitute  of  wood  that  only  a  few 
scrubby  patches,  and  a  very  limited  amount  ot  recent 
plantation,  relieve  its  prevailing  nakedness,  it  pos- 
sesses an  extensive  stool  of  timber,  and  exhibits,  on 
almost  every  dry  knoll  or  cliff,  such  sheets  of  rising 
oaks,  birches,  and  haxels,  as  only  require  a  little  care 
in  order  to  be  nursed  into  valuable  forests;  and  the 
sheltered  vales,  the  navigations,  and  the  abundant 
water-power,  would  form  great  advantages  in  the 
cultivation  of  timber. 

The  relative  extent  of  different  soils  and  surfaces, 
as  estimated  by  Mr.  Nimmo.  is  about  25,000  Irish 
acres  of  arable  land,  120,000  of  bog,  200.000  of 
mountain  and  upland  pasture,  and  5,(100  of  bare  rock, 
much  of  it  limestone.  The  soils  may  be  arranged 
under  the  four  tones  or  designations  of  the  Limestone 
Field,  the  Granite  Moor,  the  Middle  Division,  and 

the  Northern  Division  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn 

from  the  town  of  Galway  to  Lough  Corrib  at  Ough- 
terard,  and  another  line  be  drawn  westward  from 
Cong  to  Benleva,  and  deflected  thence  to  Lough 
Mask,  they  will  cut  off  within  the  eastern  margin  of 
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Cunnemara  two  piece*  of  the  western  edge  of  the 
great  limestone  field  of  Ireland ;  and  the  hollow*  of 
these  belts  arc  usually  filled  with  bog,  many  hundred 
acres  show  the  bare  limestone  rock  at  the  surfuce, 
and  a  narrow  stripe  is  fertile  land,  with  hillocks  of 
gravel  partly  calcareous,  but  much  encumbered  with 

fxanite  boulders,  and  not  always  cultivated.  If  two 
ines  be  drawn  from  Oughterard,  respectively  west 
by  northward  to  the  bay  of  Ardbear,  and  west-north- 
westward by  the  bill  of  Glan  to  tbe  north  side  of 
Bdlliimkill  Harbour,  they  will  enclose  a  very  acute 
but  prolonged  triangle  within  which  are  found  many 
rocks  of  primitive  limestone — Tire  granite  moor 
occupies  nearly  all  the  country  south  of  this  triangle, 
and  west  of  tbe  larger  belt  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone ;  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  dismally  moorland 
region,  covered  with  bogs  of  various  depth,  and 
totally  destitute  of  limestone ;  but  all  its  coasts, 
especially  in  tbe  bays  of  Kilkerran,  Birterhuy,  Bun- 
own,  Mannin,  and  other  inlets,  possess  banks  of  shell 
and  coral  6and,  and  throw  up  very  abundant  supplies 
of  red  sea-weed.  The  original  population  of  this  dis- 
trict seem  to  have  all  lived  on  the  coast,  and  occu- 
pied themselves  wholly  in  fishing. — the  old  churches, 
chapels,  and  other  monuments  of  former  ages,  being 
all  on  the  shore ;  and  even  yet  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  reside  on  the  sea-board,  and  either  wholly, 
principally,  or  partially,  live  by  fishing— The  Middle 
Division  includes  the  most  interesting  and  peopled 
part  of  Cunnemara  Proper,  and  also  the  triangular 
or  primitive-limestone  part  of  what  was  named  in 
connection  with  the  Limestone  Field  ;  and  though 
it  contains  many  steep  mountains,  and  bog-filled 
hollows,  it  presents  a  considerable  aggregate  area  of 
grassy,  arable,  and  otherwise  softly-beautiful  surface. 
The  beds,  veins,  patches,  and  nodules  of  limestone 
which  occur  throughout  it  are  so  numerous  and  >o 
benignly  diffused,  that  almost  every  farm  has  good 
limestone  either  within  its  own  limits,  or  at  the 
maximum  distance  of  half-a-mile.  A  great  number 
of  the  limestone  rocks  are  aUo  situated  on  long  and 
deep  lakes,  which  offer  facility  for  their  transport, 
and  whose  superduent  waters  have  usually  so  ex- 
cellent a  fall  as  to  invite  the  erection  of  machinery 
for  pounding  the  limestone — The  Northern  Division 
includes  about  the  northern  three-fourths  of  Joyce- 
Country,  and  the  northern  corner  of  Cunnemara 
Proper;  and  though  it  does  not  contain,  either  in 
its  interior  or  on  its  coast,  any  limestone  or  calcare- 
ous matter,  it  is  situated  on  one  side  so  near  Bal- 
linakill  bay  as  to  be  able  easily  to  procure  thence 
abundant  supplies  of  both  limestone  and  coral  sand, 
and  is  so  deeply  penetrated  on  the  other  side  by 
Loughs  Corrib  and  Ma»k  as  to  be  everywhere  within 
three  miles'  distance  of  limestone  by  water  carriage. 
—  All  the  three  seaward  divisions,  too,  are  so  co- 
piously provided,  along  their  multitudinously  rami- 
fied coast,  with  numerous  species  of  fuci,  that  the 
inhabitants'  favourite  sea-weed  manure  not  only 
affords  a  plentiful  supply  to  their  own  lands,  but 
furnishes,  in  common  with  their  turf,  a  very  bulky 
article  of  commerce  to  the  less  fuvourcd  district*  of 
the  county  which  depend  on  the  port  of  Gal  wa v. 

Tbe  granitic  district  has  a  contour  nearly  as  tame 
as  its  surface  is  dreary  and  sterile;  and  scarcely  any- 
where presents  a  height  remarkable  for  either  altitude 
or  outline.  To  the  north  of  that  district,  a  hollow 
valley,  distinctly  marked  by  a  chain  of  narrow  lakes, 
and  nowhere  higher  than  164  feet  above  sea-level, 
runs  tl. tough  the  whole  extent  of  Cunnemara,  from 
Lough  Corrib  to  Maimin  bay  ;  a  cross  valley  runs 
from  nearly  the  middle  of  this,  over  to  Killery  liay ; 
and  various  plains  and  valleys  stretch  southward  from 
it  across  the  granite  district,  and  terminate  at  the 
several  inlets  which  indent  the  seaward  coast  of 


Gal  way  bay.  The  country  strictly  mountainous  ex- 
tends from  Lough  Corrib  to  Aghns  Point,  and  send* 
up  summits  of  from  1.200  to  2.500  feet  in  height 
above  sea-level.  The  chief  group,  as  to  at  once  ex- 
tent, altitude,  central  position,  and  scenic  power,  is 
that  of  Binabola  :  which  see.  On  the  east  side  of 
Binabola  lies  tbe  vale  of  Lough  Ina,  with  tbe  iso- 
lated and  panorama- vie  wing  hill  of  Cool  nacar  ton  at 
its  mouth  :  see  Coolnacarton.  On  the  east  side 
of  Lough  Ina  vale,  and  extending  parallel  with  Bina- 
bola, and  along  the  western  boundary  of  Joyce-Coun- 
try, northward  to  near  the  Killeries,  is  the  chain  of 
the  Maam-Turk  mountains,  acclivitous.  round-topped, 
pierced  with  gullies  or  passes  called  Maams,  and  lift- 
ing their  highest  summit— that  of  Shannonafola — 
about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  At  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  this  chain  occurs  a  low 
opening,  for  about  a  mile  along  the  shore  of  the 
western  arm  of  Lough  Corrib  ;  and  then  steeply  rises 
the  hill  of  Glan  to  the  height  of  1,060  feet,  and  de- 
scends slowly  on  the  opposite  side  toward  the  village 
of  Oughterard  :  see  Glan.  Some  of  the  liest  land- 
scapes in  Cunnemara  occur  on  several  of  the  marine 
inlet*,  and  around  Ballinaiiincii,  Clifden,  and 
Corrib  Lough  :  see  these  articles. 

Previous  to  1813,  the  only  roads  of  Cunnemara 
were  footpaths  over  bogs  and  rocky  heights,  or  nar- 
row bridle-roads  highly  dangerous  or  quite  imprac- 
ticable in  winter,  and  scarcely  passable  by  a  mounted 
stranger  even  during  summer.  But  one  excellent 
carriage-road  now  makes  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
coast,  and  brings  all  the  numerous  marine  inlets  and 
their  valleys  into  overland  communication  by  way  of 
Costello  bay  with  Galway ;  another  and  still  more 
valuable  road  proceeds  from  Galway  to  Oughterard, 
and  thence  along  the  great  central  valley,  quite 
through  the  country,  to  Clifden  ;  and  other  improve- 
ments, in  the  form  of  subordinate  roads,  and  of  quays 
and  piers,  have  been  made  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
to  render  communication  from  every  valuable  or 
tolerably  reclaimable  part  of  Cunnemara  easy  with 
Galway,  and  thence  with  the  rest  of  Ireland-  "  The 
effect  of  the  various  public  works,  as  well  roads  as 
piers,  Biid  of  paying  the  labourers  in  hard  cash,  upon 
the  general  prosperity  of  this  country,  since  1822.  says 
Mr.  Nimmo,"  is  quite  surprising  to  every  one  ;  "  and 
though  I  may  have  Iwen  supposed  somewhat  sanguine 
in  my  expectations,  the  result  has  far  outrun  what  I 
had  anticipated.  Trade  and  commerce  have  been 
introduced  into  the  extremity  of  Cuiiemara,  capital 
1  has  accumulated  in  a  surprising  degree,  and  with  it 
i  enterprise  and  exertion  in  the  fisheries,  in  agriculture, 
|  and  in  foreign  trade.  Cargoes  of  country  goods,  salt, 
timber,  &c.,  are  now  imported  direct  into  Cuiiemara; 
the  poor  village  of  Clifden  has  become  a  considerable 
market  town,  exports  herrings,  marble,  Ace  Tbe 
peasantry,  who  were  almost  entirely  unacquainted 
with  money,  now  pay  their  rents  in  cash,  a  thing 
heretofore  unknown ;  they  are  well  clad,  evidently 
in  new  stuff ;  tbey  bring  to  tbe  markets  of  Clifden  a 
variety  of  articles  for  sale,  and  never  depart  without 
making  some  purchases." — "  It  was  impossible,"  says 
Mr.  luglis,"  to  cast  the  eye  over  the  vast  inclined 
plains  of  bog-land,  skirted  by  fine  water-levels,  which 
seemed  to  invite  draining,  without  feeling  a  convic- 
tion of  the  immense  capabilities  of  this  part  of  Ireland, 
and  seeing  in  prospective  these  vast  tracts  bearing 
abundant  produce,  and  the  chains  of  loughs  carrying 
that  produce  on  the  one  side  to  Lough  Corrib  and 
Galway  bay,  and  on  tbe  other  to  ltirterbuy  bay.  or 
one  of  the  other  bays  which  lie  to  the  westward.  *  * 
Most  encouraging  proofs  are  everywhere  to  be  seen 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  bogs  of  Conneraara.  On 
the  same  land,  I  saw  heaps  of  turf  newly  cut  out  ot 
■  the  bog,  and  close  by  the  finest  crops  of  oaU,  pota- 
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foes,  barley.  and  even  wheat.    There  it  no  crop  that 
cannot  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  either  limestone  or 
of  other  natural  product*  of  this  neighbourhood, — 
coral  sand  and  sea-weed.    These  have  an  advantage 
over  limestone,  inasmuch  as  they  need  no  quarrying 
or  preparation.    First  rate  crop*  are  here  produced 
the  third  year.    Potatoes  are  generally  taken  off  for 
the  two  first  crops;  and  these,  by  the  operation  of 
trenching,  drain  the  land.    Oats  then  follow,  and 
extraordinary  crops  are  produced  ;  sixteen  barrels, 
207  stone  to  the  barrel,  is  not  reckoned  an  uncommon 
product  of  an  acre." 
CITNEY.    See  Comer. 
CURDANGAN.    See  Cardahca*. 
CURLEW  MOUNT  A  INS,  a  range  of  mountains 
in  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Sligo,  Connaught 
Their  northern  declivities  are  in  Sligo;  their  south, 
em  declivities  are  in  Roscommon  ;  and  their  water- 
shed is  the  boundary-line  between  the  counties.  The 
name  is  variously  applied  to  the  pnrt  of  the  range 
which  acuminates  nearly  due  north  of  Boyle,  and 
to  the  extensions  and  offshoots  of  this  central  nucleus. 
The  summits  attain  a  considerable  height ;  and  are, 
in  some  parts,  so  narrow  that  a  spectator  may  within 
a  few  minutes  look  down  first  on  Lough  Arrow  in 
Sligo,  and  next  on  Loughs  Skeen  and  Meelagh  in 
Roscommon.     Limestone,   as  well  as  sandstone, 
belongs  to  their  composition  ;  and  on  the  crest  of 
the  ndge,  especially  on  the  Sligo  side,  it  frequently 
occurs  in  large  disrupted  masses  curiously  piled  up, 
and  forms  in  other  places  long  mural  precipices, 
which  are  remarkably  -t  might,  and  break  sheer  down 
into  the  dark  ravine*.    The  southern  declivities  of 
the  mountains  appear  at  the  distance  of  1  or  I  If  mile 
from  Boyle ;  and  there,  though  seeming  to  the  eye 
to  lie  inconsiderable  in  height,  they  present  a  lovely 
spectacle, — houses  sprinkled  far  up  their  sides,  culti- 
vation annually  approaching  their  very  crest,  and 
cither  tillage,  pasturage,  or  arboriculture,  laying  their 
whole  surface  under  contribution. 

CURNASASE,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Duleen, 
baronv  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  Meath,  Leinster.  Pop., 
in  lH.il.  108;  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 
CUROF1N.    8ee  Corofin. 
CURRACLONE.    Sec  Cosoexomr 
CURRAGH.  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Duleen, 
baronv  of  Upper  Kells,  co.  Meatb,  Leiuster.  Pop., 
in  1831.  78. 

CURRAGH,  the  principal  race-ground  of  Ireland, 
on  the  east  border  of  the  barony  of  East  Ophaly, 
2)  miles  east  of  Kildare,  co.  Rildare,  Leinster.  It 
is  about  6  miles  long,  and  2  broad,  and  comprise* 
an  area  of  4,885  acres,  2  roods,  S  perches,—  2, 141 
acres,  I  rood,  30  perches,  of  which  are  in  the  parish 
of  Ballysax,  and  2,744  13  perches,  are  in  the 

parish  of  Kildare  It  is  a  fine  undulating  down, 
rich  in  perpetual  verdure,  exceedingly  soft  and  elastic 
in  its  sward,  pleasingly  variegated  in  its  swell* 
and  irregularities  of  surface,  and  usually  dotted  and 
sprinkled  all  over  with  numerous  flocks  of  sheep. 
It  forms  part  of  the  great  central  tableau  of  the 
county ;  and  its  highest  ground  has  an  altitude 
of  404  feet  above  sea-level.  In  it*  vicinity  are 
many  villas  and  sporting  lodges,  built  by  nobility 
and  gentry  who  are  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  turf.  The  land  i*  the  property  of  the  Crown  . 
an  annual  grant  of  two  plate*  of  £100  each  was 
procured  through  the  suggestion  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  with  the  professed  design  of  improving 
the  breed  of  Irish  hones ;  and  George  IV.  gave 
Kreat  eclat  to  the  Curragh  by  attending  one  of 
it*  meetings  during  hi*  visit  to  Ireland.  In  1234, 
Richard  Marsha),  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Earl  Pala- 
tine of  leinster,  headed  a  rebel  army  on  the  Cur- 
ragh against  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Geoffrey  de  Monte- 


marisco,  and  was  slain  in  battle.  Tbe  plain  was  the 
scene  of  several  other  remote  conflicts ;  and  it  still 
exhibits  numerous  earthen  work*,  most  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  sepulchral.    Sec  Kildare. 

CURR  AGHBOY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Cam- 
ma,  barony  of  Atblone,  co.  Roscommon.  Cormaught. 
Area,  9  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841,  232.    Houses  42. 

CURR  AG  HMO  RE.  the  demesne  of  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford.  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Clonegam,  barony 
of  Upperthird,  2  miles  south  of  the  river  Suir,  ana 
I0J  west-north-west  of  Waterford,  co.  Waterford, 
Munster.  It  consists  of  a  section  of  the  vale  and 
hill-screens  of  the  Clodagh,  the  small  vales  of  tribu- 
tary rills  of  that  stream,  and  a  portion  of  the  golden 
valley  of  tbe  Suir.  Its  area  is  about  4.000  ucres ; 
and  is  covered  over  at  least  half  of  its  extent  with 
wood.  It*  character  is  grandeur,— not  so  much  the 
superhiiess  of  princely  embellishment,  as  the  gor- 
geous magnificence  of  nature.  Its  feature*  consist 
of  lofty  hills,  rich  vales,  and  a)mo«t  impenetrable 
woods  ;  and  present  every  variety  of  attraction  to 
the  man  of  taste,  from  the  far-seeing  summit  of  a 
panoramic  mountain,  to  the  sequestered  and  um- 
brageous walk  in  tbe  dote  dell  of  a  purling  rivulet. 
The  front  approach  to  the  mansion  lies  through  an 
oblong  court-yard  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  flanked 
by  two  magnificent  ranges  of  office*,  and  closed  at 
the  farther  end  by  the  front  of  the  ancient  castle, 
surmounted  by  a  figure  larger  than  life  of  '  a  stag 
lodged,' — the  Le  Poer  or  Bere*ford  crest.  The 
mansion  itself  is  contiguous  to  the  rear  of  the  castle, 
and  is  a  splendid  and  commodious  pile,  erected  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Marquis ;  but  it  neces- 
sarily has  no  front  view,  and  can  be  appreciated,  as 
to  its  imposing  extent,  only  when  teen  from  the 
grounds  behind.  It*  rear  commands  a  series  of 
splendid  views,  extending  over  woods  which  seem 
like  a  vast  forest,  to  mountain*  which  cut  a  lofty 
skv-line  on  the  horixon.    See  Cloneoam. 

CURRAGHMORE,  a  bog  on  tbe  east  border  of 
the  barony  of  Athlone,  I  mile  north-north-west  of 
the  town  of  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon,  Connaught. 
Length,  2  J  miles  ;  area,  2,647  acres  ;  average  depth, 
22  feet.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  high 
ridge  of  Curraghmore  ;  and,  on  the  east,  by  Lough 
Ree  and  the  river  Shannon.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
extremely  wet,  and  contain*  several  ponds  or  lough- 
lets  near  it*  summit*.  Estimated  cost  of  reclamation, 
£2.780  12s.  9d. 

CURRAGHROE.  a  cluster  of  mountain,  on  the 
western  verge  of  the  barony  of  Omagh  and  county  of 
Tyrone,  Ulster.  They  are  situated  about  4  mile* 
north  of  Lough  Derg,  between  the  rivulet*  Derg 
and  Mourne. 

CURRAGLASS.    See  Ccrryolass. 

CURRAGRANGEMORE,  a  prebend  in  the  dio. 
of  Ro**,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  Gross  income,  £55 
7s.  8d.  The  incumbent  bold*  tbe  office  of  reader 
and  preacher  in  Ross  cathedral. 

CURR  A  HA,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Ratoath, 
co.  Meatb,  I3|  mile*  north-north-west  of  Dublin. 
Post-town,  Asbourne.  This  village  give*  name  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  pariah  in  tbe  dio.  of  Meath. 

CURRAN,  a  village  in  tbe  parish  of  Magbera. 
barony  of  Lougbinsboiin,  2}  mile*  north-north- west 
of  Magherafelt,  co.  Londonderry,  Ulster.  Fair*  are 
held  on  June  23  and  Nov.  22.  Area,  7  acre*.  Pop., 
in  1831,  174;  in  1841,  203.    Houses  31 

CURRAN,  co.  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh.  See 
Cdbrin. 

CURRANE.  a  lake  on  tbe  mutual  border  of  the 
baronies  of  Iveragh  and  Dunkerrin,  and  approaching 
within  half-a-iniic  of  Ballinskellig*  bay,  co.  Kerry, 
Munster.  It  measure*  about  8  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  has  a  very  broken  and  intricate  outline ;  and 
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He*  amidst  very  wild  and  bold  scenery.  The  Cum- 
mara  river  [see  Cummara]  flows  into  it*  north-east 
rorner  ;  and  the  Copal  rivulet.  bi  tuning  off  the  super- 
fluent  waters  of  the  small  lake  Copal,  enters  it  on 
the  south-east.  Several  islets  variegate  the  bo*om 
of  Louch  Currane;  and  on  the  largest  of  these, 
called  Church  Inland,  are  some  ecclesiastical  ruins 
and  the  remains  of  what  is  termed  a  Celtic  tower. 
The  river  Currane,  which  carries  otTthe  superrluent 
water*  of  the  lake,  has  a  run  of  only  about  half-a-inile 
to  Ballinskellig*  bay;  and  is  stemmed  by  even  a 
spring-tide,  over  a  distance  of  not  more  than  about 
WO  yards.  The  mountain  torrent,  called  the  Fin- 
glasha,  flows  into  its  south  side,  Rbout  half-way 
between  the  lake  and  the  sea,  and  is  sometimes 
greatly  flooded.  Lough  Currane  is  probably  the 
mo-t  attractive  of  all  Irish  lakes  to  the  angler;  and 
the  river  has  a  salmon  weir  arro«s  the  line  al  which 
the  title  and  the  fresh  water  meet.  All  the  rights 
of  fishing  are  private  property,  and  were  granted, 
with  the  lauds  of  <'urraue,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  to  Robert  Reading,  afterwards  Sir  Robert 
Reading. 

CI  RRENROE,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Abbey, 
barony  of  Burren,  co.  Clare,  Minister.  It  stands  on 
the  northern  verge  of  the  county  and  province,  6j 
miles  north-west  of  Gort.    Pop  ,  in  1831,  92. 

CURIIEXS,  a  p.irish,  partly  in  the  barony  of 
*Magonihy,  but  chieriv  in  that  of  Trugbenackmy,  co. 
Kerry,  Minister.  T"he  two  sections  are  mutually 
separated  from  east  to  west  by  the  M  tine  river ;  and 

they  belong  to  different  benefices  The  Trughcn- 

ackiny  section  is  part  of  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the 
benefice  of  Bailymacellioot  [which  see],  in  the 
dio.  of  Ardfert  anil  Aghadoe.  Length,  34  miles ; 
breadth,  2:  area.  5,221  acres.  Pop.,  in  1841,  1,968. 
Houses  318.  Tithe  composition,  £58  3*.  Id  —The 
Magonihy  section  is  pirt  of  a  rectory,  and  part  of 
the  benefice  of  Kiltalla  [which  see],  in  the  dio. 
of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Length,  Smiles;  breadth, 
2;  area.  8.875  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831.  1.565.  But 
this  section,  as  exhibited  in  the  Census  of  1841,  has 
an  area  of  only  724  acres,  and  a  pop.  of  only  99. 
Tithe  compo-ition,  £104;  glebe.  £10  10s.  The 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600. 
In  1834.  the  Protestants  amounted  to  48,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  1,626;  and  a  hedge-school  had 

on  its  books  33  boys  and  13  girls  One-fifth  of  the 

Magonihy  section,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
Trugbenackmy  section,  consist  of  mountain;  and  the 
rest  of  the  surface  is.  for  the  most  part,  inferior  pas- 
ture and  arable  land,  but  improves  in  quality  toward 
the  margins  of  the  Maine.  Currens  house  stands  on 
a  rising  ground  not  far  from  the  river,  and  3  miles 
west  by  south  of  Castle- Island.  The  village  of  Cur- 
rens is  situated  in  the  Trugbenackmy  section,  and 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Maine,  6 J  mifes  east-north- 
east of  Milltown.  Fairs  are  held  on  Aug.  21  and 
Oct.  29.  Area  of  the  village,  18  acres.  Pop.,  in 
1841.  149     Houses  27 

CURRICUPPANE,  or  Carriuppane,  a  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Cork,  2j  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  Munster.  Length,  2  miles;  breadth,  1$; 
area,  2.709  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  1,040;  in  1841. 
990.  Houses  164.  It  lies  along  the  north  tide  of 
the  river  Lee,  presents  an  aspect  of  luscious  beauty, 
and  is  adorned  with  the  plantations  of  Leemount, 
the  seat  of  Thomas  Gollock,  Esq.,  and  with  the 
lawns  and  shrubberies  and  woods  of  various  villas. 
The  soil  is  for  the  most  of  a  very  light  description. 
—This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and  part  of  the  benefice 
of  Carriqrohane  [which  see],  in  the  dio.  of  Cork. 
Tithe  composition,  £280;  glebe,  £7.  A  military 
chapel,  belonging  to  the  Ordnance  establishment  at 
Balliucollig,  is  situated  in  Curricuppane,  and  is  open 


to  the  civilian  parishioner*.  Sittings  350;  attend- 
ance, from  100  to  200  soldiers.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel  has  an  attendance  of  600 ;  and.  in  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  arrangement,  is  united  to 
the  North  Chapel,  in  the  city  of  Cork.  In  1834.  tbe 
parishioners  consisted  of  57  Churchmen,  1 1  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  ami  1,010  Roman  Catholics;  and  a 
daily  school  was  aided  with  £3  a-year  from  subscrip- 
tion, and  had  on  its  books  50  boy's  and  36  girls. 

CURRIOLASS.    See  Curr*olab«. 

CURRIN,  a  parish,  3}  miles  south-south-west 
of  Clones,  and  lying  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Coole,  co.  Fermanagh,  but  chiefly  in  the  barony  of 
Dartry,  co.  Monaghan,  Ulster.  Length,  6  miles; 
breadth,  3.  Area  of  the  Fermanagh  section,  335 
acre* ;  of  the  Monaghan  section.  10.937  acres.  Pop. 
of  the  whole,  in  1831,  7.180;  in  1841.  6,928. 
Houses  1.170.  Pop.  of  the  Monaghan  section,  in 
1831,  6.888;  in  1841.  6,697  Houses  1.132.  The 
surface  is  nowhere  mountainous  ;  it  has,  principally 
about  its  centre,  a  considerable  extent  of  bog;  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  good  land  ;  it  is  varie- 
gated by  13  lakes;  it  contains  the  large  and  beauti- 
ful demesne  of  Hilltown-house,  and  the  small  de- 
mesnes of  Laurel- H  1  Kellyfargy,  Scot's-bouse,  and 
Sandhills;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  roads  from  Clones 
toward  respectively  Cavan  and  Dublin.  The  villages 
are  Scot's-uoihk  and  Drum  :  »ee  these  articles. 
Hilltown-house,  tbe  handsome  seat  of  Col.  Madden, 
stands  in  the  midst  of  highly  improved  and  tastefully 
disposed  grounds,  which  are  rich  in  water-scenes  and 
plantations,  and  command  a  tine  view  toward  a 

mountain  perspective  This  parish  is  a  rectory  in 

the  dio.  of  Clogher.  Tithe  compo-ition.  £400; 
glebe,  £111  15*.  9d.  Tbe  rectories  of  Currin  and 
Drumkrin  ("see  that  article],  constitute  the  benefice 
of  Currin.  Length,  8  miles;  breadth,  5.  Pop.,  in 
1811.  10,911.  Gross  income.  £695  15-.  9J. ;  uett, 
£653  14s.  2d.  Patron,  the  di<>  -  i  i  Two  curates 
are  employed  for  the  parish  of  Currin,  and  one  for 
that  of  Drumkrin,  each  at  a  stipend  of  £75  The 
church  was  built  about  the  year  1813,  by  means  of 
a  gift  of  £461. 10<  9*d.  from  the  late  Board  of  First 
Fruit*.  Sittings  400 ;  attendance  160.  A  chapel- 
of-ease,  in  the  townland  of  Cortubber.  adjoining  the 
village  of  Drum,  was  built,  about  13  years  ago.  by 
means  of  a  gift  of  £830  15s.  -f  w  from  the  late 
Board  of  First  Fruits.  Sittings  250;  attendance 
150.  Two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  the  one  of 
which  was  formerly  of  the  Secession  Synod,  and  the 
other  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  have  an  attendance  of 
respectively  220  and  250.  A  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel has  2  officiates,  and  an  attendance  of  807-  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  also  in  Drumkrin.  In 
1834,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  attached  to  tbe 
chapel-of-ease  consisted  of  1,186  Churchmen,  897 
Presbyterians,  10  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
960  Roman  Catholics  ;  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  whole 
parish  of  Currin  consisted  of  2,000  Churchmen,  951 
Presbyterians,  10  other  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
4,421  Roman  Catholics;  and  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Drumkrin  were  returned  in  the  assumption  of  it* 
being  a  separate  benefice.  In  the  same  year,  6  Sun- 
day schools  in  Currin  were  attended  on  the  average 
by  321  children ;  and  12  daily  schools— 2  of  which 
were  in  connection  with  the  National  Board,  1  with 
the  Kildare  Place  Society,  and  6  with  the  London 
Hibernian  Society— had  on  their  books  569  boys  and 
350  girls. 

CURROHILL  and  MENTAUGHS,  or  Mt»- 
tiaqhs  or  Barr-of-Inch,  an  extra  parochial  dis- 
trict in  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  co.  Donegal, 
Ulster.  Area.  3,258  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  311  ;  in 
1841,334.    Houses  59. 

CURRY,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Achonry, 
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barony  of  Lcney.  co.  Sligo,  Connaught.  Post-town, 
Tobercurrv.  In  it*  vicinity  is  Doo-castle,  the  seat 
of  J.  M.  MacDonnell.  E»q.  The  village  give* 
IMIM  to  ■  Rornsn  Catholic  parish,  in  the  dio.  of 
Aflionry.  See  Aciionky  Area,  20  acre*.  Pop., 
in  1831.  167;  in  1841,  109.    Home*  23 

CURRYGLASS.  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Mo- 
gcelv,  barony  of  Kinnataloon,  co.  Cork,  Mun*ter. 
It  stands  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  county,  and  on 
the  river  Bride,  2  miles  west  of  Tallow,  at  the 
forking  of  the  road  thence  toward  respectively  Cork 
■ml  Midtlleton.  It  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  place, 
prettily  planted,  and  well  watered.  Curryglass- 
hou»e,  in  the  vicinity,  is  the  seat  of  Richard  Gam- 
hleton,  F.-r).  The  lands  around  the  village,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  demesne,  have  long  been  famous  for 
the  »ize  and  healthfulness  of  their  trees,  and  for 
their  property  of  nourishing  tender  shrubs.  So  long 
ago  a*  the  date  of  Dr  Smith's  History  of  Cork, 
there  grew  on  the  demesne  probably  the  largest  holly 
in  Ireland,  a  seed-bearing  witch-elm,  and  a  large 
well-grown  cedar,  which  not  many  years  before  had 
beeti  raised  from  teed,  and  whence  many  other 
cedars  had  been  propagated  by  layers.  Area  of  the 
village.  36  acres.    Pop.,  in  1841/262.    Houses  42. 

CURRY  QUIN,  or  Mackmn,  a  village  in  the  par. 
ish  of  Kilmore,  barony  of  Upper  Ormond,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  Munster.  Post-town.  Nenagh.  Pop.,  in 
IH3I.  157:  in  1841,  not  specially  returned. 

CUSHENDALL  or  Ncwtowhouuk.  a  small 
msrket  and  po«t  town  in  the  parish  of  Layde,  barony 
of  Lower  Glenarin,  co.  Antrim,  Ulster.  It  stands 
on  the  great  coaot-road  of  Antrim,  or  that  u«ua1ly 
travelled  by  touri-ts  from  the  south  to  the  Giant's 
Cau-cway.  3  miles  south  by  west  of  Cu*hcndun.  10J 
north-north-west  of  Glenarm.  and  36  north  of  Bel- 
fast. Its  site  is  on  the  river  Dall,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glen  of  Ballyinena,  and  somewhat  less  than  }  of 
a  mile  from  the  sea.  The  name  Cushendall  is  sup- 
po*ed  by  tome  to  have  been  imposed  by  an  early  Scot, 
called  Dallas,  who  figure*  in  local  legendary  story; 
hihI  is  supposed  by  others  to  be  derived  from  either  of 
two  Er-e  phrases,  which  mean  respectively  1  the  foot 
of  the  river  Dall,'  and  •  the  river  foot  of  the  two 
swans.'  This  name  was  substituted  by  Surgeon 
Richardson,  for  the  less  euphonious  and  more  inap- 
propriate one  of  Newtownglens ;  but  was  restored 
by  Mr.  Turnly.  the  great  improver  of  the  village  and 
it*  vicinity,  and  has  for  some  year*  been  re -adopted 
into  general  use.  The  village  is  one  of  the  most 
neatly  edificed  and  pleasantly  situated  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  ;  and  possesses,  at  once  in  its  accommoda- 
tion*, it*  interior  appearance,  and  above  all  in  it* 
romantic,  varied,  and  imposing  environs,  a  character 
worthy  of  its  position  as  a  favourite  halting. place 
on  the  grand  route  to  the  Giant's  Causeway.  Its 
vicinity  abounds  in  objects  and  association*  of  interest 
to  students  of  mineralogy,  antiquities,  legendary- 
literature,  the  elements  of  poetry,  and  the  language 
ot  nature.  The  basaltic  range*  are  singularly  grand, 
and  present  feat  urea  of  pre-eminent  attraction  to  the 
geologist.  The  surrounding  heights  are  both  a  mu- 
seum to  the  naturalist  and  a  gallery  to  the  painter  , 
particularly  the  verv  handsome  hill  of  Lurgeidan, 
with  it*  verdant  clothing,  its  chalk  base,  and  its  flat 
basaltic  summit,  1,100  feet  higb,_the  lofty  Tieve- 
buelli,  soaring  to  an  altitude  of  1,235  feet,  and 
capped  with  a  deep  covering  of  basalt, — and  the 
majestic  Trostan,  the  monarch-hill  of  the  district, 
abooting  aloft  amidst  a  group  of  lower  summit*,  and 
attaining  an  elevation  of  1,810  feet  above  sea-level. 
See  Lurckidax.  The  remnants  ot  Danish  invasion 
•re  prominent  features  of  the  vicinity ;  some  mon- 
astic remains  exist  which  have  escaped  the  com- 
pilers of  the  monastic  histories  of  Ireland;  atid  nu- 


merous legend*  are  current  among  the  peasantry 
which  identify  various  localitie*  with  probable  an- 
cient events  of  historical  interest.  See  Cocrt-.M  ac- 
Martis  and  Layde.  On  the  shore  of  the  central 
part  of  the  small  bay  of  Cushendall  is  an  agreeable 
patch  of  verdant  mead  on  which  various  versions  of 
popular  story  assert  Dall  or  Dallas  a  Danish  or 
Scotch  intruder  or  pirate,  to  have  been  summarily 
cut  down  and  buried  by  the  sickle*  of  a  po»*e  of 
reapers  or  by  the  baud  ot  the  celebrated  poet  0<*ian  | 
Cushendall  even  claims,  among  many  other  localities 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place, or  at  least  tbe  favourite  residence,  of  Ostian  ; 
and  seems  to  be  nearly  as  well  acquainted  with  his 
poem»  as  some  thoroughly  Celtic  place*  in  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands. 

The  village  was  described  24  years  ago  as  consist- 
ing of  4  tolerable  shops,  4  minor  shops,  6  public- 
houses,  a  po«t-oflice,  a  tarrack  for  20  men,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  private  houses,  a  corn-mill  about 
to  be  supplanted  by  a  market-bouse,  a  building  in 
course  of  erection  for  a  mill,  a  recently  erected  dax- 
mill,  and  a  large  and  convenient  structure  built  as  a 
mansion,  and  about  to  be  converted  into  a  hotel. 
But  the  change*  which  it  was  then  undergoing  were 
conducted  by  it*  energetic  and  patriotic  proprietor 
Mr-  Turnly,  and  have  been  followed  by  a  *enes  of 
others  under  his  guidance,  which  have  materially 
added  to  at  once  it*  prosperity,  its  comfort,  and  it* 
beauty.  Among  the  various  new  buildings  in  and 
around  it,  the  most  extraordinary  and  conspicuous 
is  a  tall,  square,  tapering  tower,  at  the  cro*sway* 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  erected  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  idlers  and  rioters.  The  bay  of 
Cushendall  is  a  mere  creek,  quite  unsheltered,  and 
possessing  no  advantageous  site  for  an  artificial  bar- 
hour.  A  market  for  yarn  is  held  weekly  ;  and  fairs 
are  held  on  Feb.  14.  .March  17.  May  14.  June  29, 
Aug.  14.  Sept,  29,  Nov.  14.  and  Dec.  22.  A  dis- 
pensary here  is  within  the  Ballyca«tle  Poor-law 
union,  and  serve*  for  a  district  of  'J9.950  acres  vrith 
a  pop.  of  4.173;  and.  in  1839-40.  it  expended  £97 
13s.  2d.  and  made  2.932  dispensations  of  medicine  to 
984  patients.  In  1*4 1,  the  Cushendall  Loan  Fund 
had  a  capital  of  £680,  circulated  £2,3J4  in  536 
loans,  and  realized  £14  l4s.  of  nett  profit.  Adjoin- 
ing the  village  are  Mount  Edward,  the  seat  of  General 
Cuppage,  and  Glenville,  the  residence  of  tbe  Rev. 
M.  MacAuley.  Cushendall  gives  name  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  parish  in  the  dio.  of  Down  and  Connor. 
Area  of  the  village.  21  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  481  ; 
in  1841.  545.    Houses  79. 

CUSHENDUN,  a  village  on  the  mutual  border  of 
the  baronies  of  Care  vand  Lower  Glenarm,  co.  Antrim, 
Ulster.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  tbe  shore  of  a 
small  sheltered  bay  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  rivulet  Dun. 
3  miles  east  by  north  of  Cushendall.  It  consist*  of 
a  small  number  of  cottages,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
fishermen, — a  bou»e  lately  erected  for  the  water- 
guard,— and  one  or  two  neat  cottages,  let  during  tbe 
bathing  season  to  visitors.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
no  fewer  than  15  carrying- vessel*  belonged  to  tbe 
village,  wben  scarcely  half  as  many  house*  were  to 
be  seen  on  tbe  shore.  "  A  curve  in  the  stream,  near 
its  outlet,"  says  Mr.  Nimmo,  "forms  a  tolerably 
well  sheltered  pool.  The  bar  ha*  only  2  or  3  feet 
water,  but,  being  close  to  the  shore,  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  a  small  pier  on  tbe  north  side.  Without 

or  3  fathoms  water. 
£2,000  Irish."  A 
.  and  great ly  assists  tbe 
fishing  and  export  trade  of  the  village  and  it*  vicinity, 
and  al»o  accommodates  tbe  small  vessels  which  occa- 
sionally run  in  for  shelter.  This  i*  tbe  nearest  har- 
bour in  Ireland  to  any  part  of  the  mainland  of  Great 


improved  ny  a  smaii  pier  on  me  i 
is  a  small  bay  or  road,  with  2  o 
The  cost  of  the  pier  might  be 
pier  has  since  been  erected,  and 
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Britain ;  but,  though  it  may  have  subserved  the  in- 
timate connection  which  in  ancient  times  existed 
between  the  Irish  and  the  Scottish  Dalriada,  it  com- 
municates  with  too  remote  a  part  of  Scotland— the 
very  point  of  the  long  peninsula  of  Kintyre — to  be 
brought  into  subserviency  to  the  purposes  of  modern 
intercommunication.  The  Cusheudun  dispensary  is 
within  the  Ballycastle  Poor-law  union,  and  has  a 
district  of  22,916  acres,  with  a  population  of  4,075; 
and,  in  1839-40,  it  expended  £77  13s.  9d.,  and  ad- 
ministered to  820  patients.  Fairs  are  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  Feb.,  April,  June,  August,  Oct., 
and  Dec.  In  the  vicinity  are  Cushendun -house,  E. 
A.  MacXeill,  Esq.,  and  the  uninteresting  ruins  of 
Castle-Carey.  About  300  yards  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Dun,  in  a  curious  and  rare  conglomerate,  beneath 
a  cliff  123J  feet  in  height,  are  a  series  of  interesting 
caves,  one  of  which,  of  very  considerable  magnitude, 
is  used  for  housing  cattle  in  winter,  and  two  are  used 
as  car-houses,  boat-houses,  and  in  various  other  ra- 
pacities.   Pop.  of  the  village  not  specially  returned. 

CUSIIIER  (The),  a  rivulet  of  co.  Armagh,  Ul- 
ster. It  rises  near  Portnorris,  and  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  county ;  and  runs  about  1 1  miles  north- 
north-eastward,  past  the  village  of  Clare,  and  through 
the  town  of  Tanderagee,  to  the  Newry  Canal. 

CUSHINA  (The),  a  rivulet,  principally  of  King's 
co.f  but  partly  separating  that  county  from  a  small 


westerly  projection  of  co.  Kildare,  Leinster.  It  it 
formed  by  two  head-streams ;  has  a  course,  as  mea- 
sured from  the  source  of  the  longest  of  these,  of 
•bout  7i  miles ;  and  flows  in  a  direction  prevailingly 
south  of  east,  to  the  Little  Barrow,  at  a  point  about 
2}  miles  north  of  Monastereven.  It  wends  sinuously 
among  numerous  swells  and  hillocks  of  limestone 
gravel,  yet  drains  a  basin  which  mainly  consists  of 
bog ;  so  that  it  possesses  peculiar  value  for  the  pur- 
poses of  reclaiming  waste  land. 

CUSHINSTOWN.    See  Citllimtoww. 

CUSH1NTOWN,  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  the 
dio.  of  Ferns,  Leinster.  Pott-town,  New  Ross. 
The  statistics  are  given  under  the  civil  parochial 
divisions. 

CUSHKINNY,  a  small  bay  on  the  south  side  of 
Great  Island,  I  \  mile  east  by  north  of  Cove,  barony 
of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  Mum  ter.  At  its  head 
stands  Cushkinny-house ;  and  on  the  west  side  of 
its  entrance,  toward  Cove,  are  the  military  works 
usually  called  Cove  Fort.  One  tier  of  guns,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  water,  mounts  eight  24  pounders, 
a  second  tier  mounts  twelve  24  pounders,  and  a  third 
tier  mounts  twenty  24  pounders.  The  barracks  are 
situated  over  these  tiers ;  and  a  battery  exists  for 
defence  on  the  land  side.  The  shore  along  this  part 
of  the  coast  is  bold,  and  the  water  deep. 

CUSHLEAK.    See  Cui-fkigutrin  and  Tor. 
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